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Order (Strabane Canal) - 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
(Caledonian and Crinan Canals) Bill ... 


Chelsea Water (Transfer) 

Church Patronage 

City and South London mitwer... 

Commons and Open Spaces od 

Commons Regulation (Bexhill) Provisional Order 

Commons Regulation (Halifax) Provisional Order 

Conciliation (Trade Disputes) es oon 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2) +o 

Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act 
(1883) Amendment “en se wie 


Order 


Court of Session Consignation (Scotland) 
Courts of Law Fees (Scotland) ra 


Cremation Bill 


Criminal Law and Funieos - (Teeland) Act 
(1887) Repeal ... 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) 


Cruelty to Animals csrecemed 
Amendment Bill “i 


Act (1850) 
Crystal Palace Company ... 

Divorce Amendment 

Documentary Evidence 


East Indian Railway 





Progress. 
Royal Assent, May 14, 
Read 3*, and passed May 13. 
Read 1°, May 17. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 


Royal Assent, May 14. 


Considered in Committee, 
May 6. 


Read 1°, May 14. 


Read 1°, May 14. 

2R deferred May 3. 
In Committee May 21. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Read 1°, May 16. 
Read 1°, May 20. 
Read 1°, May 20. 
Debate on 2R, May 2. 
Read 1°, May 20. 


Referred toStanding Committee 
on Law, May 1. 

Read 1°, May 21. 

Reported from Standing Com- 
mittee, May 21. 

Read 1°, May 8. 


Read 2°, May 8. 
2R Considered, May 20. 


Passed through Committee, 
May 20. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Read 1*, May 3. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Read 1*, May 2. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 
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Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) 


Elementary _ Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Acton) ... 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Bristol) ... = 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Croydon) 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Hornsey) ‘ ai 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Leeds) ... os 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Liverpool) ‘ 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Llangollen) ‘ 

Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (London) es 

Elementary Education Provisional 


Confirmation (Longbenton) 


Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Lowestoft) 


Elementary Education 
Confirmation (Manchester) ea 
Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Pwllheli) ‘a 
Elementary Education Provisional 
Confirmation (Tottenham) “s 
Elementary Education Provisional 
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Evidence in Criminal Cases 
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Extradition 
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Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) 
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Finance 


Fires (False diovan 
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Order 
Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 
Order 
Order 


Order 


Order 


Progress. 
2R deferred, May 3. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Reported with Amendments, 
May 21. 


Reported with Amendments, 
May 21. 


Read 1*, May 6. 

Read 1*, May 6. 

Read 1*, May 6. 

Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 2*, May 20. 

Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 2*, May 20. 

Read 2%, May 20. 

Read 2*, May 20. 

Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 3* and passed, May 20. 
Read 2*, May 20. 

Read 1°, May 20. 

Read 2", May 20 


Considered in Committee, 
May 21. 


Amendment of Standing Com- 
mittee agreed to, May 6. 

2R, Considerd, May 16. 

Read 1*, May 14. 

In Committee, May 2. 

Committee deferred, May 2, 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Read 2°, May 16. 

Read 1*, May 17. 
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Inclosure (Upton St. Lecusrds) Provisional Order 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act —— 
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Inebriates 

Lambeth Water (Transfer) 

Lands Clauses (Taxation of Costs) 

Land Tenure obs ou 

Land Transfer 

Law Agents (Scotland) eee 

Law of Distress Amendment Act (1888) _ 

Legal and General Life Assurance Society 
Licensing Acts Amendment 

Life Assurance Companies (Payment into Court) 
Light Railways 

Local Elections (Corrupt ‘and Tegal Practices) 


Local Government Act (1894) (Stock Transfer) 

Local Government Act (1894) (Stock Transfer) 
(No. 2) . ; 

Local Goveriinesih (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 2) . : 

Local Gevwentus (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 3) . ae 

Local Govennunt (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 5) . bie 

Local Govmmnent (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 6) . j 

Local Geveumens ‘Provisional Order (Gas) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Fleusing 
of Working Classes)... 


Local Government Provisional ‘Guten (No. 1) 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) 


Progress. 
Debate on 2R, May 3. 
Read 2°, May 15. 
Read 1°, May 16. 
Read 1°, May 13. 


Read 14, May 2. 


Read 2%, May 20. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Read 1°, May 20. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 


Read 1°, May 6. 
Read 1°, May 10. 


In Committee, May 17. 
Read 1*, May 21. 

2R deferred, May 3. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Read 2°, May 15. 
Read 2°, May 6. 

Read 1°, May 7. 

Read 3° and passed, May 8. 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Withdrawn, May 16. 
Read 2°, May 17. 

Debate on 2R, May 2, 
Reported from Standing 
Committee, May 21. 

Withdrawn, May 3. 


In Committee, May 17 
Royal Assent, May 14. 
Read 1°, May 1. 
Read 1°, May 20. 


Read 1°, May 20. 
Read 1°, May 6. 


Read 2°, May 20. 

Read 1*, May 10. 

Brought up from the Commons, 
May 9. 

Read 2°, May 20. 

Read 2°, May 20. 
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Local Government Provisional Order (No. 5) Read 1°, May 13. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) . Read 1°, May 13. 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 7) Read 1°, May 13. 
London and North Western Railway Bill Read 3°, May 9. 
London (Boundary Street, Bethnal Green) 

Provisional Order abe oe a ... Royal Assent, May 14. 
London University oe Read 1*, May 9. 
London Waterworks Transfer ima :. Read 1°, May 13. 
Lynton and Barnstaple Railway... Read 3*, May 3. 
Marine Insurance . Read 1*, May 6. 
Market Gardeners’ Cuatinensiion Read 3° and passed, May 6. 
Merchandise Marks (Cheese) Read 1°, May 13. 
Merchandise Marks (Files) Select Committee nominated, 

May 3. 

Metropolitan Outer Circle Sanam — 

ment) Royal Assent, May. 14. 
Metropolitan Police Cons os Read 1°, May 6. 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order ... Read 1*, May 17. 


Metropolitan Police (Receiver) ... 
Midwives’ Registration 

Military Lands Provisional Orders 
Museums and Gymnasiums Amendment 
Naturalisation (Residence Abroad) 


Naval Works 

Newmarket Gas . 

New Russia Company... 
Newspapers (Registration) 
North British Railway 


North Staffordshire Railway 

Old Age Pensions - 
Parliamentary Franchise (W cama) 
Peers’ Disabilities Removal 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Onder (N 0. 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Order (No. 3) 


Pilotage Provisional Order 
Plumbers’ Registration 

Post Office Act (1891) Aeneteatt 
Prohibited Persons (Drink) 


2) 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools (Coannet 


Islands Children) 
Register of Burgh Voters (Sotiand) 
Registration of Firms 
Registration of Voters (Ireland) 


St. Leonards-on-Sea and gress sat Parishes 


Savings Bank 


Royal Assent, May 14. 

Read 2*, May 14. 

Read 3*, May 14. 

Read 1*, May 6. 

Reported from Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments, 
May 21. 

In Committee, May 3. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Read 1°, May 14. 

Instructions to Committee, 
May 9. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Withdrawn, May 8. 

Debate on 2R, May 1. 

Withdrawn, May 20. 

Read 1°, May 6. 

Read 1°, May 20. 

Read 1°, May 14. 

Debate on 2R, May 10. 

2R deferred, May 8. 

Read 1°, April 30. 


Read 2*. May 21. 

In Committee, May 20. 

Read 1°, May 17. 

Read 1°, May 17. 

Royal Assent, May 14. 

Order for 2R_ discharged, 


May 16. 
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Sea Fisheries Regulation ee whe ... Read 3*, May 21. 
Shops, Early Closing on a ree ..- Report from Select Committee, 
May 21. 
Solicitors (Ireland) a ob ore ..- Read 3*, May 16. 
South Eastern Railway ... oo an --- Read 2°, May 20. 
Speaker's, Mr., Retirement Ek oat ... Royal Assent, May 14. 
Steam Engines (Persons in Charge)... ... Committee appointed, May 3. 
Tied Houses (Tenants’ Contracts) ‘eh ... Withdrawn, May 16. 
Tied (Tenants) Houses... ox ies .-. Read 1°, May 21. 
Tramways (Ireland) sins “ae vee ... Withdrawn, May 16. 
Tramways (Ireland) (No. 2) oe a ... Read 2*, May 21 
Tramways (Local Authorities) ... ie ... Committed to a Committee of 
Whole House, May 16. 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) ... Read 2%, May 21. 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) ... Read 2*, May 21. 
Trustee Act (1893) Amendment ame 2R deferred, May 3. 
Water Orders Confirmation (Holyhead, Mid 
Kent and South Hayling)... “ Read 2*, May 20. 
Westminster ees Street, cc.) histo 
ment... Read 2°, May 30. 
Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880, Amendment Report from Standing Com- 
mittee, May 21. 
» Wild Birds Protection Acts Amendment ... Report from Standing Com- 


mittee, May 21. 
Wrexham and Ellesmere Railway “sé ... Royal Assent, May 14. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 29th April 1895. 


The House met at five minutes past 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CHELSEA WATER COMPANY. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) moved :— 

‘*That the Order (25th February) ‘ That the 
Chelsea Water Bill bé committed,” be read and 
discharged.” 

The object of the Motion was to have 
the Chelsea Water Bill sent to the same 
Select Committee to which all the other 
London Water Bills were sent. The Bill 
promoted by the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany was similar in character to the 
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| Bills promoted by the other London 
| water companies, being for the increase 
| of its capital, and any Bill promoted by 
| @ London water company for the exten- 
| sion of its capital, must, more or less, be 
affected in the light of the possible 
aes of those companies by the 
ndon County Council, for which Bills 
were at present before the House. The 
objection which had been entered by the 
London County Council against the 
| Chelsea Water Bill was practically the 
}same as the objection that had been 
entered against the other London Water 
| Bills. The Council pointed out the unde- 
|sirability of the water companies in- 
| creasing their capital, in view of the 
| possibility of purchase; and as that 
' question would have to be argued out on 
the Lambeth Bill before the Committee 
now in the course of being appointed, it 
| was only reasonable and proper that the 
| Chelsea Bill should go before the same 
; Committee. 

*Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, the Chelsea Bill had been read 
a second time, and referred in the 

_usual way to a Select Committee, and 
_the hon. Member for Shoreditch now 
| proposed the discharge of that reference 


A 
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in order to hand the Bill over to a Com- 
mittee which was sitting to determine 
the very large question whether the 
water supply of London should be taken 
away from the companies and handed 
over to the London County Council, and 
also the terms on which that operation of 
great magnitude should take place. The 
decision of such an important question 
would take a very long time. How 
would the Chelsea Company fare in ia 

| 





meantime if the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch were adopted?) 
They would be unable to raise the ad-| 
ditional sum of £50,000 which they | 
required to lay down a new main. The 
London County Council were continually 
endeavouring to disparage the London 
Water Companies. One of the cries of 
the Council for the past four years had 
been that the water companies were 
unable to fulfil their statutory obli- 
gations, and then when one of the water 
companies came to Parliament for 
powers to increase their capital in order 
that they might adequately supply the 
constantly increasing public in their 
district with water, the Council offered 
every opposition in their power. There 
was no Bill for the purchase of the 
Chelsea Water Company by the County 
Council before the Committee. Indeed, it 
was well-known that the County Council 
had no intention whatever of pressing for- 
ward the Bill for the purchaseof that water 
company. He therefore thought it would 
be a hardship to the water company to 
refer their Bill to this Select Committee 
from which it was probable it would 
never emerge. The Bill would die a 
natural death : for it would be impossible 
for the Committee to deal with it. In 
addition to that, the company would 
be put to heavy expense, for counsel 
would have to be briefed and retained 
until the Bill came before the Committee, 
when the probability was that it would 
never reach that stage. He thought this 
was what he might call a left-handed 
stroke at the Chelsea Water Company. 
He did not think the company should be 
treated in that way. It was unreason- 
able treatment ; and he should add that 
it was not quite the way that a body 
like the London County Council should 
act. If the Council thought it neces- 
sary to take such action they should 
have opposed the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 
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Mr. E. Boulnois. 
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Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said, it seemed to him a 
matter of great importance that when a 
London water company desired to raise 
capital, even though the amount were 
small, the question ought to be dealt 
with in regard to the larger question of 
the water supply of London. He had 
served on the ittee which dealt last 
year with the Bills of the water com- 
panies, and his experience showed him 
that there would be no great expense or 
inconvenience put upon the Chelsea 
Company, for the reason that the settle- 
ment of the principle capital being raised 
by one company settled it in regard to 
all the other companies; and it was 
always very easy for the agents for a 
Bill to ascertain from the Committee in 
the usual way when the Bill was coming 
on. He, therefore, thought no hardship 
would be done to the company by having 
the Bill referred to that Committee ; 
and he hoped the Motion would be 
carried. 

*Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea) 
said, that as the representative of a 
portion of the district supplied by the 
Chelsea Water Company, he felt bound 
in the interest of the consumers to appeal 
to the hon. Member not to press his 
Motion. Surely the House would see 
that the question whether the Chelsea 
Water Company ought to have pecuniary 
facilities for laying down a main which 
in their judgment was required by the 
actual needs of their district, was a 
totally different question from the in- 
finitely larger and more difficult question 
of the purchase of the water companies 
by the London County Council, which 
was the special question the Hybrid Com- 
mittee would have to consider. Besides, 
the Committee could not come to a 
decision in regard to the question of 
purchase until about the end of the 
Session ; and it would be most unjustifi- 
able to prevent the water company from 
laying down a main which they thought 
a pressing necessity in the interest of 
their consumers until that decision was 
arrived at. Public opinion was now 
directed to the manner in which the 
water companies were discharging their 
statutory obligations; and atthismoment, 
when the water companies were practi- 
cally on their trial, the House was asked 
to refuse to give powers to one of the 
companies to enable it to do what 
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it deemed absolutely necessary to secure 
a full and pure water supply to its 
district. Under those circumstances he 
trusted the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board would not assent to this 
absolutely inconvenient and inexpedient 
Motion. 

Mr. HARRY LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) remarked that this was a 
question of Parliamentary procedure, and 
the objection raised by the hon. Member 
for Marylebone was really directed 
against the policy of this House, followed 
not for the last year only, but over a 
long course of years in reference to Water 
Bills. In 1890, a Hybrid Committee was 
appointed to consider a great variety of 
these Bills of which he was himself a 
member. The two first Bills were Bills 
of the same character as the London 
County Council Bills for transferring to 
them the powers of the Water Companies 
One was by the City of London to con- 
stitute a body to take over the whole 
water supply of the Metropolis, and 
another was a Bill of a London Vestry 
for much the same purpose. In addition 
there were other Bills of a practical 
character for extending the powers and 
widening the areas of existing Water 
Companies exactly on the same lines as 
the Chelsea Bill. The Chairman of that 
Committee was the right hon. Member 
for Blackpool who presided over the 
deliberations connected with the whole 
of the Bills. No difficulty was experienced 
because the Water Companies who were 
applying waited until the general case 
had been considered, and then came on 
and obtained their Bills in two days. 
Last year the same course was followed, 
and this year the Lambeth Bill, which 
was exactly on all fours with the Chelsea 
Bill, had been referred to the Committee. 
He submitted that all these questions 
must be considered from the standpoint 
of the water supply as a whole. It 
would be a violation of the principle 
Parliament had established in dealing 
with these cases of water to accept the 
Amendment of the‘hon. Member opposite 
and to refuse to refer this Bill to the 
Committee already appointed. He asked 
the House to adopt the course which was 
followed in 1890, again last year, and 
also this year, and to accept the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) looked upon this as a 
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question concerning the consumer and 
also the public health, and he hoped the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would get up and tell them that it was 
necessary for them tohave a better supply 
of water in the Chelsea District. It was 
not proposed to raise this money as 
ordinary capital, but as £50,000 of de- 
benture stock. The Water Company 
would not waste the money, but would 
spend it properly in improving the ser- 
vice of water to the consumers, and there 
was no reason why the London County 
Council, if they thought fit, should not 
appear before the Committee and have a 
clause inserted in the Bill giving them 
some representation, so that they might 
see that the money was expended pro- 
perly. This Water Company had nothing 
whatever to do with the question of the 
Water Companies whose cases were 
coming before the Hybrid Committee. 
They were on the other side of the 
Thames, and this was on the Chelsea side. 
It was of great importance that the 
people of the district should not be kept 
waiting, for an improvement of their 
water supply, and he was surprised, 
after the experience they had had during 
the recent frost, that hon. Gentlemen 
should be found opposing such a simple 
proposal as this. He hoped the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
tell them what action the Government 
proposed to take with regard to this 
most important Bill. 

Mr. WALTER LONG (Liverpool, 
West Derby), joined with his hon. Friend 
behind him in expressing surprise that 
the head of the Local Government Board, 
which was responsible not only for the 
Poor Law administration, but for the 
administration of the laws affecting the 
public health of London, had not thought 
fit to say one word for or against the 
recommendation made for the procedure 
in regard to this Bill. He was not 
going to argue whether the circumstances 
were similar to those preceding cases 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Cirencester, but he wished 
to point out that if the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch were adopted 
and the Bill were referred to the Com- 
mittee already appointed to inquire into 
the proposals of the London County 
Council to purchase the eight Water 
Companies of London, the practical result 
would be to postpone the consideration 
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of this Bill to another Session. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch dissented, but if 
the whole policy of the purchase of the 
Water Companies by the London County 
Council was to be considered by that 
Committee it would occupy the whole of 
the time at their disposal during the 
present Session. The argument was that 
in considering any proposal for the 
augmentation of the capital of any exist- 
ing Company regard ought to be had to 
the possible purchase of the Company by 
the London County Council. What was 
there to prevent any Committee of this 
House appointed for the consideration of 
this Bill including, if they thought fit, 
a clause that if the Committee appointed 
to deal with the question of purchase re- 
ported in favour of purchase, then this 
augmentation of capital ought not to 
take place. They could not attack the 
London Water Companies because they 
did not carry out their obligations on the 
one hand, and then, on the other hand, 
interfere with and curtail the oppor- 
tunities of the Companies of carrying out 
their legitimate duties. This proposal of 


{COMMONS} 
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if the same course should be adopted 
now. As had been pointed out, by the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch, if this Bill 
came before a separate Committee, ad- 
ditional expenses would be incurred, 
for the same questions would have to be 
argued before the Committee that had 
already been appointed. He might re- 
mind the House that the Lambeth Water 
Company’s Bill had been referred to this 
very Committee, and all the observations 
which hon. Members had made with 


|regard to this would apply equally to 
| that Bill. It appeared to him, therefore, 


it was desirable that the two Bills should 
be dealt with by the same Committee. 
*Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wands- 
worth) protested against the assertion of 
the right hon. Gertleman that this 
Motion did not affect the question of the 
principle. The principle of the Bill was, 
to give long-suffering consumers of water 
a little relief from the miseries they had 
suffered in the winter because of the 
deficiencies of the Companies. The effect 
of the Motion would be to prevent the 
Companies making good the deficiencies, 


the Chelsea Water Company might be! and thus alleviating the miseries com- 


right or it might be wrong, and it rested | 


with the opponents of the measure to 
prove it was wrong in the Committee. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, 
that it had not been his intention to 
take any part in the discussion. The 
question was really one as to the best 
procedure, it did not affect the principle 
of the Bill, and if he thought the effect 
of the proposal of the hon. Member 
would be to defeat the object of the Bill, 
he should not vote for it. 

Mr. WALTER LONG asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he contended 
that the Committee already appointed 
would have time to discuss the question 
of the purchase dealt with by the eight 
Bills, and then have time to discuss 
this Bill also? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE did not see 
any reason why all the Bills should not 
be disposed of. The question was, whe- 
ther Bills of this kind should not be 


referred to the same Committee. This | 


had been the usual course in the past. 
The hon. Member for Cirencester had 





plained of. There was a large question 
underlying this Motion, and it was a 
fine illustration of the strategy applied 
by the London County Council upon the 
water question. It was admitted that 
the London County Council had more 
work to do than any body of men could 
accomplish, and yet they were seeking, 
by indirect means, to get into their 
hands work which was about twice as 
much as that which they already had. 
What were the tactics they employed ? 
They said: “Wewill bring in the Transfer 
Bills.” They had those before them. 
They referred two only of them to the 
Special Committee, to consider whether 
these two undertakings should be trans- 
ferred to the County Council. What 
they were going to do with the others 
remained to be seen, but in the mean- 
time the County Council, in effect, said : 
“Let us hamper, harass, and worry 
these Companies and consumers all we 
can.” The Chelsea Company came for- 
ward with a Bill, and asked for leave to 
provide new mains, and the County 
Council said :— 

“Let us prevent them making new mains, 


told ‘them: that, in 1890: and 1894, this! and let us force the ratepayers of London into 


courséwas adopted; and.he thought, on | giving us what we want. 


, 


ithe whole, it would he more convenient | That was the strategy employed by the 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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the London County Council. He pro- 
tested against the idea that this Bill, by 
which it was sought to provide new 
mains, for the better supply of the con- 
sumers with water, should be referred to 
the Committee which had before it the 
question of the acquisition, not of this 
undertaking in Chelsea, but of two other 
undertakings. He lived in a district 
which had in it one of the largest reser- 
voirs of this Company, and one of the 
greatest outcries was, that the mains of 
the Water Company had not been able 
to supply the water they ought to supply. 
Why should the remedy for that defi- 
ciency be delayed one single day? It 
was in the power of this House, by 
referring the Bill in the ordinary way to 
the ordinary committee, to have it passed 
and the works begun in a month. He 
contended thata measure of this character 
ought not to be referred to a Committee 
which was to consider one of the very 
largest questions which had ever affected 
this great Metropolis. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, that the President of 
the Local Government Board had ex- 
pressed a very confident opinion that the 
Hybrid Committee would have ample 
time to deal, not only with the question 
of purchase, but with that raised in the 
present Bill. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets moved, a few days ago, 
in Council, that the Council should not 
proceed with the whole eight Bills, but 
with two of them. The Council, of 
course, were pledged to go on with the 
eight Bills, but the reason for only 
taking two was, that there probably 
would not be time for all the eight this 
year. The proposal of the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch would, therefore, tend to 
delay, and to increase legal expenses, 
which would ultimately fall on the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, it was monstrous to ask the 
House to rescind the Order. The Bill 
having been read asecond time, with the 
assent of the Government, it ought to go 
on in the ordinary way. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shoreditch, who moved the 
Motion, did not represent the County 
Council in the matter more thanany body 
else, but was merely a private Member. 
He hoped the House would not stultify 
itself by agreeing to the Motion, and that 
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the Government would not be a party to 
anything so ridiculous. 

Dr. MACGREGOR suggested the de- 
sirability of leaving local questions like 
this to the County Council for settlement 
and so not taking up the time of the 
Imperial Parliament. 


The House Divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 129.—(Division List, No. 49.) 


163 ; 


Ordered—That the Bill be referred to 
the Select Committee on the Lambeth 
Water (Transfer) Bill, the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water (Transfer) Bill, 
and the Lambeth Water Bill. 


That, subject to the Rules, Orders, 
and Proceedings of this House, all Peti- 
tions against the said Bill be referred to 
the said Committee, and that such of the 
Petitioners as pray to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, Agents, or Witnesses, 
be heard upon their Petitions against the 
Bill, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in support of the said Bill against such 
Petitions. 


MOTION. 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 


(No. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to Bradford-on- 
Avon, Caerphilly, Higham Ferrers, Pockling- 
ton, Pontypridd, Saint George, South Stoneham, 
Tavistock, and Upton-upon-Severn. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed.—[Bill 218.] 


QUESTIONS. 





POST OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
WEST BAY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General why money orders are not 
obtainable at the Post Office, West 
Bay, a portion of the borough of Brid- 
port; whether he is aware that great 
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inconvenience is caused to the masters 
and crews of vessels frequenting the port 
and to visitors in consequence of their 
having to go to Bridport, two miles off, 
in order to procure money orders ; 
whether he is aware that, although 
postal orders can be purchased at West 
Bay, they cannot be cashed at the post 
office there ; and that, although letters 
are delivered in other parts of Bridport 
on Sunday mornings, those for West 
Boy are kept at the head office until 
Monday ; and whether he will direct 
that the t office arrangements at 
West Bay shall be put on the same foot- 
ing as those at Bridport ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
The question of extending Money Order 
and Savings Bank business to the sub 
post office at West Bay was considered 
last year, and it was found that circum- 
stances did not at that time warrant the 
extension. Instructions have, however, 
been give to take fresh returns with the 
view of ascertaining whether the addi- 
tional accommodation could 
afforded. Postal orders can only be 
cashed at money order offices, and cannot 
therefore, at present be cashed at the 
West Bay office. West Bay is not 
situated in the town delivery, but is 
served by a rural post. There is no 
Sunday delivery in any part of the rural 
district at Bridport, nor has the ques- 
tion of a Sunday delivery at West Bay 
before been raised. An application 
signed by persons receiving at least two- 
thirds of the correspondence delivered 
must be made before the question of 
granting a Sunday delivery can be 
favourably considered. 


THE POTATO CROP IN ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the failure of the potato crop 
in the Loch Broom district of Ross-shire ; 
and, whether he will take steps, if neces. 
sary, to provide seed potatoes for the 
people of this district ! 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GeorGETREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I am informed by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board that their most recent 
reports do not show that there was any 


Mr. Henniker-Heaton. 


now be| 
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failure of the potato crop or any excep- 
tional distress in the Loch Broom dis- 
trict of Ross-shire. I have, however, 
requested the Board to obtain a special 
report on the matter from their General 
Superintendent, and I hope to receive it 
very soon. 


THE POOR RATE ASSESSMENT AND 
COLLECTION ACT, 1869. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
many Parish Councils have made efforts 


to obtain copies of the Poor Rate Assess- 


ment and Collection Act, 1869, and have 
failed to do so by reason of the Act 
being out of print ; and, whether he will 
give directions for a fresh issue of copies 
of this Act to be made by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, so that they may be 
available for such Parish Councils as 
require them ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hispert, Oldham) : 
Acts of Parliament passed before the Ist 
January 1887 were the private pro- 
perty of the printers, and remain so still, 
excepting in cases in which the Stationery 
Office has for special reasons reprinted 
an Act. The Poor Rate Assessment 
Act of 1869 is not one which has been 
reprinted by the Stationery Office, no 
occasion for such reprint having arisen. 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have re- 
ported that it is not the case that the 
Act is out of print. They add— 


‘*Nor has the Act been out of print at any 
time in our recollection. We reprinted last in 
January 1894, and have at the present time 820 
copies in stock.” 


WEST LONDON SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that, owing to the failure of the managers 
of the West London School District to 
provide adequate accommodation for the 
reception and education of the whole of 
the children chargeable to the parishes 
and unions comprised in their district, 
as required under 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101 
and the Orders of the Local Government 
Board, the Fulham Union, being one of 
the unions comprised in such district, is 
being put to very serious inconvenience 
and expense, while a large number of 


children, who should be under school 
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treatment, are retained in the workhouse 
to their serious injury ; and whether it 
is the intention of the Local Government 
Board to compel the managers of that 
district to carry out the statutory obliga- 
tions imposed upon them, and without 
further delay to obtain the accommoda- 
tion necessary to enable them to receive 
all the children for whom they are con- 
stituted to provide. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Guar- 
dians of the Fulham Union have repre- 
sented to the Local Government Board 
the inconvenience to which they are put 
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Tae CIVIL LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Roperrson, 
Dundee) : Specific statements were made 
last year by three of the assistant 
masters of Greenwich Hospital School 
and a former assistant master, affecting 
the integrity of certain officers of the 
school and as to alleged abuses. The 
letter stating the charges stipulated that 
| they (the assistant masters) were not to 
‘suffer in any way for supplying the in- 
formation provided the truth of their 
statements was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Admiralty. With the con- 





owing to the insufficiency of the school currence of the Education Department, 
accommodation in the West London|a committee was appointed to inquire 
School District, but the Board have not|into these matters, consisting of Rear- 
felt able to press the managers of the| Admiral Rice and the Rev. T. W. 
school district to provide further accom- | Sharpe, Chief Inspector of Schools. The 
modation pending the Report of the | committee reported that the statements 
Departmental Committee, which is now affecting the integrity of the officers 
considering the subject of Poor Law /| were reckless, unfounded, and malicious. 
Schools. The Board have, however, in-| Upon receiving this report it was found 
structed the Inspector of the district to | necessary, in the interests of the school, 
visit the Fulham Workhouse and ascer- that the services of the assistant masters 
tain the existing state of things as re-|referred to should not be continued. 
gards the children there, and afterwards They received the usual three months’ 
to confer with the Guardians with a view | notice to which all masters are subject. 
to steps being taken to meet the present |The officers of the school who were 
difficulty. specially referred to in the statements 

Mr. HAYES FISHER: When are) were present during the inquiry. In the 
we likely to be in possession of that | course of the inquiry it was shown that 
Report ? |in some matters of minor importance 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I hope i alterations were called for, and the Ad- 
will be in the hands of the Government miralty have since taken steps to effect 
before very long. | improvements. 


| SCIENCE AND ART INSPECTORS. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL SCHOOL. | Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: 

Sin CHARLES DALRYMPLE(Ips-|I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
wich): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of|the Committee of Council on Educa- 
the Admiralty whether specific informa-| tion, whether his attention has been 
tion was supplied last year by four under-| drawn to the case of Captain Griffiths, 
masters of Greenwich Hospital School in Local Inspector at Glasgow under the 
regard to abuses existing there; and a| Science and Art Department, who bas 
pledge was given in writing that the in-| received notice of the termination of his 
formation supplied should be privileged, | appointment on 31st August next, and 
and on the faith of the pledge further | to other similar cases ; and whether, as 
information was supplied ; whether, at | these appointments are being terminated 
the inquiry held at the school by a com-| for no fault on the part of the present 
mittee consisting of two persons, the holders, he is able to promise that those 
officials reflected upon were present the | who will be affected by the new regula- 





whole time ; whether three out of the 
four under-masters were subsequently 
dismissed, the fourth having meanwhile 
obtained a better appointment elsewhere ; 
and whether many important alterations 
since made have so far shown that the 
information supplied was justified ? 


tions will be employed in some other 
work by the Department, or awarded 


| reasonable compensation ? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): This case, 
together with others of a similar nature, 
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has received my full consideration. The 
employment of some of the local in- 
spectors will cease in August next, and 
of others in August 1896. All these 
officers who were under 45 years of age 
have, with one or two exceptions, been 
offered, or are to be offered, permanent 
appointments on the new staff ; but it is 
not possible to hold out hopes of, retain- 
ing any over that age. The Department 
has expressed its thanks for the services 
which have been rendered by these gen- 
tlemen, but as the appointments were 
always most clearly understood to be 
only from year to year, no claim for 
compensation or for other employment 
can arise. 


“ TIME-CRIBBING ”’ IN FACTORIES. 

*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the increasing prevalence of the evil 
known as “ time-cribbing” in factories ; 
and whether theservices of the police could 
be utilised for the assistance of the in- 
spectorate in putting a stop to that 
system ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
For THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) : There 
is, I am informed by the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, no reason for believing that 
the practice of “ time-cribbing” has in- 
creased. In several of the towns valu- 
able assistance is given by the police, 
notably in Liverpool. Whether it is 
possible for them to give more help is a 
matter well deserving of consideration. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the advisability of issuing a cir- 
cular calling the attention of Watch 
Committees to this matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he would 
consider the point. 


DAMAGE IN THE PARCEL POST. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that, shortly before Christmas 
last, on a parcel containing lacework of 
a rare and valuable kind, and posted in 
Canada, being delivered to the addressee, 
a lady residing at Milltown Malbay, in 
Treland, it was found that the contents 
had been soaked in Condy’s Fluid and 
spoilt, the vessel from which the Condy’s 


Mr. A. H. D. Acland. 
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Fluid escaped having been placed in the 
parcels basket at Limerick or Ennis by 
an employee of the department, who 
failed to observe that the vessel was 
insufficiently corked or secured; and, 
whether in view of the fact that com- 
pensation for the damage thus done has 
been refused by the Post Office autho- 
rities, on the ground that no arrange- 
ments have been made for granting 
compensation in the case of parcels sent 
to this country from Canada (although 
such compensation is given in the case 
of parcels sent from Newfoundland, and 
26 other colonies, and 42 foreign coun- 
tries), he will take the necessary steps to 
secure the grant of suitable compensa- 
tion, in all cases, for damage occasioned 
by the neglect or default of the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Tech- 
nically the Post Office is not liable, 
inasmuch as the Canadian Government 
has not entered into arrangements with 
this country for paying compensation in 
such cases ; out I will have inquiry made, 


and, should it prove beyond all question — 


that the packet was damaged in this 
country, and through default on the part 
of the Post Office, the question of com- 
pensating the addressee shall be enter- 
tained ? 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has any objection to state what is the 
exact amount of the excess over £22,000, 
which sum is referred to in the Treasury 
Minute of the 6th August 1894 as being 
insufficient to cover the loss, which is 
annually sustained in the distribution, 
&e., of postcards; what percentage 
relation does the figure of £22,000 bear 
to the total prime cost of the cards ; and 
what is the total weight of postcards 
annually distributed from London 
throughout the United Kingdom ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: Since the 
Treasury Minute of 6th August 1894, 
the introduction of private postcards 
has so modified the facts that the figures 
in the Minute are no longer applicable. 
It is not possible, moreover, to state 
exactly the expense of distributing &c. 
postcards. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can state the number of postcards 
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sold each year in single cards at 3d. 
each, or at a profit of some 800 per cent. 
on the prime cost ; and whether that 
profit goes into the revenue of the Post 
Office or into the pockets of the indi- 
vidual postmaster selling the cards ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: From a 
recent return, it would appear that only 
about one official card in 100 is sold 
singly ; and on this basis it is estimated 
that the total number of postcards sold 
singly is less than 1,500,000 a year. At 
the larger offices the proceeds of the 
sales of these postcards are carried to the 
Post Office revenue. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been directed to the 
memorial of the ratepayers of Strood, 
showing that, by the operation of Sec- 
tion 53 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, they have been deprived of the 
management of their cemeteries and 
burial-ground provided out of the rates, 
which is now administered by an outside 
body ; and whether he can suggest any 
steps which may be taken to obviate the 
anomaly which has thus arisen ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have 
seen the memorial referred to, but I 
have no power to interfere in the matter 
to which it relates. I can only suggest 
that the parties interested might con. 
sider whether the case could be dealt with 
under Section 69 of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, which enables the County 
Council, where an alteration of area was 
made by that Act, to issue orders with 
respect to the areas and constitution of 
local authorities affected by the altera- 
tion. 


THE VACANT HAYMARKET SITE. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand 
Borough) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he can 
state what steps he intends to take rela- 
tive to the site formerly occupied by 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I informed 
the hon. Member for North Paddington 
on March 19 last that the delay in 
utilising the site does not rest with the 
Crown, but with the parties interested 
in the lease agreed to be granted. It is 
net considered necessary to take any 
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immediate steps on behalf of the Crown, 
whose interests are not prejudiced. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, on the 22nd January 
he replied to the representations of a 
deputation of telegraph clerks that the 
Postal Telegraph Departments through- 
out the United Kingdom must be placed 
upon a commercial basis ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the Postal 
Telegraph Department loses annually 
over £300,000 by reason of ‘the low 
Press rate charged and other causes, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consent 
to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee with the object of considering 
how these losses can be made good and 
what concessions, if any, compatible 
with the interests of the public service 
can be made to the telegraph clerks. 

*Mr. W. P. BYLES (Yorkshire, W.R., 

Shipley): I beg to ask whether the 
alleged loss on Press messages has ever 
been substantiated by the production of 
a statement, giving particulars of the 
proportion of the Departmental charges 
placed to the account of the newspapers ; 
and whether, when similar allegations as to 
a supposed loss upon Press messages were 
made in 1876 by the Postmaster General, 
the Select Committee, appointed in that 
year to inquire into the circumstances, 
reported that the alleged loss had not 
been proved ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
aware that a Select Committee sat in 
1876, and that an estimate was made by 
them, but the figures on which that esti- 
mate was made have not been made 
public. With regard to the question on 
the Paper, I have to say that, in reply toa 
question in this House, on the 4th ultimo, 
I stated that I was willing to arrange 
for an investigation into the loss from 
Press telegrams if satisfactory assurance 
were given that the Press would abide by 
the result, and would undertake not to 
oppose the necessary legislation for a 
revision of the charges if it should be 
shown that they were insufficient. As 
to the telegraphists, I am not aware 
that I stated that the Telegraph Depart- 
ment “must be placed. upon a commer- 
cial basis.” What I did say was—that 
“a great commercial department like the 
Post Office cannot afford to disregard 
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commercial principles;” and I added |local ratepayers, and whether the Gov- 
that I was supported in this view by the | ernment would move the headquarters of 
Report of the Select Committee on the | the Scottish Office from London, where 
Revenue Departments in 1888, in which | they were not wanted, to Scotland. 

attention was called “to the fact that) *Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN: I do 
the Department of the Postmaster not think that the deduction drawn by 
General, in all its branches, is a vast my hon. Friend in his supplementary 
Government business, which is most | question, from what has taken place in 
likely to continue to be conducted satis-| this House, is otherwise than a fair one. 
factorily if it should continue to be con-/The Government have received the 
ducted with a view to a profit, as one of | memorial from the Edinburgh Merchants’ 
the revenue-yielding Departments of the Association. In order to carry on the 
State.” business of Scotland in Parliament it is 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : | necessary that the headquarters of the 
The right hon. Gentleman did not say Scottish Office should be in London. 
whether he would consent to the ap-| Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
pointment of a Select Committee. | Why? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have | *Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : In 
said that I am prepared to have ajorder to carry on the business in 
thorough investigation of the question. | Parliament. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Will not the 
| right hon. Gentleman, then, move in the 
\direction of transferring the business 


Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, of Scotland as well as the offices to 
S.) : I beg to ask the Vice President of | Scotland? 

the Committee of Council on Education, | [No answer was given. } 

whether the Education Department have | 


received a memorial from the mechanics | 
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employed in the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art, praying that they may 
receive pensions and sick allowance on 
the same scale as the attendants in the 
museum ; whether the subject has been 
considered ; and when the memorialists 
may expect a reply? 

Mr. ACLAND: This is a difficult 
matter, and though Ihave not been able to 
obtain sanction to an arrangement such 
as is contemplated in the question, I 
hope still to be able to submit a further 
proposal in the matter to the Treasury. 


THE SCOTTISH OFFICE. 


Mr. HERBERT PAUL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
the Government have received a mem- 
orial from the Edinburgh Merchants’ 
Association, in favour of transferring 
the headquarters of the Scottish Office 
from London to Edinburgh ; and 
whether they are prepared to consider 
the proposal favourably ? 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
also asked whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aware that the presence of so 
many Government Offices in London was 
complained against by the Vestries of 
London as a grievance and a loss to the 

Mr. Arnold Morley. 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether he will 
state for what amount credit is taken for 
dividends on funds invested under 
Section 16 of the Companies (Winding- 
/up) Act, 1890, as probable to be issued 
\during the year ending 31st March, 
1896 ; whether he will give instructions 
to the officers of the courts acting in the 
_winding-up of Companies, when making 
‘returns to the Board of Trade under 
Section 29 of the Act, to give, in a 
supplementary return, the reasons why 
the amounts invested under Section 16 
| have not been distributed ; and, whether 
‘he will cause copies of such Report, so 
far as regards each Company to be sent 
to the creditors of such Company ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): The estimated receipts amount to 
£11,000, but this is subject to deduction 
of interest allowed to Companies under 
Section 18, which cannot at present be 
estimated. The reasons for any delay in 
the distribution of assets are furnished 
half-yearly to the Board of Trade by 
liquidators, and steps are taken, as far 
as possible, to prevent undue delay, 
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The liquidator also furnishes explana 
tions with regard to the administration 
of the Company to creditors and contri- 
butories in his statement issued at the 
close of the liquidation, and the form of 
the statement requires him to intimate 
that “further information can be ob- 
tained at the office of the liquidator.” 
No further Report appears to be 
necessary. 


PARISH COUNCIL OFFICERS. 

Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether the Vice 
Chairman, the Clerk and the Treasurer 
of a Parish Council have to be annually 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Parish Council ; and, if he can say when 
the audit of Parish Council accounts, as 
made up to 3lst March last, will take 

lace. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It appears 
to me that in future years the Vice 
Chairman of a Parish Council and also 
the Clerk and the Treasurer, if they are 
Members of the Parish Council, will 
cease to hold office when their term of 
office as Parish Councillors ceases, and 
that the appointments should be filled 
up at the annual meeting. If the Clerk 
and Treasurer were appointed by the 
Parish Council from outside their own 
body, their period of office would depend 
on the terms of their appointment. The 
audit of the Parish Council accounts to 
March 31 last will be held in connection 
with the accounts of the other local 
authorities in the union, and will shortly 


be commenced. 


HAWAITI. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether any 
formal investigation was ordered by the 
Foreign Office into the circumstances 
preceding and attending the substitution 
of a republic for the monarchy in 
Hawaii before official recognition was 
extended by the British Government to 
the republic ; and, whether there is any 
precedent for withdrawing such recogni- 
tion in a case where it has been granted 
without a full and adequate knowledge 

of the antecedent facts ? 
*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
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Berwick): A formal investigation would 
not have been necessary or usual. The 
recognition was given upon the stability 
of the existing Government of Hawaii 
being ascertained. I am not aware of 
any such precedent as that referred to in 
the last part of the question. 


DEPTFORD VICTUALLING YARD. 

Me. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, whether J. R. Fowell, a cooper 
employed in the Deptford Victualling 
Yard, is now (after 36 years’ service) 
about to be retired on a pension calcu- 
lated on a rate of 26s. a week for 26 
years’ service; and, whether he is en- 
titled to have his pension calculated at 
the rate of 30s. a week ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : The 
man in question has been granted a 
pension of £29 7s. 5d., calculated on his 
earnings of 26s.a week. He is not en- 
titled to have his pension calculated on 
30s. a week, 

Mr. DARLING: I should like to 
ask whether these men have not been 
led to believe that their pensions would 
be calculated at the higher rate ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : No, Sir. The 
rule made by the Treasury applied only 
to men employed in piece work. This 
man never was employed on piece work. 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. E. F.VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Mr. Andrew D. Murray, who 
was dismissed from the Customs service 
because his strength was reported as in- 
sufficient for the work of boatman, after 
he had served nine years in the Customs 
service and seven years in the Post Office 
service ; whether he is aware that the 
failure of the officer’s health was due to 
the severity of the labour imposed upon 
him during the last year of his service, 
when he was often on duty 18 hours out 
of the 24; and, whether, having regard 
to the circumstances of the case, Mr. 
Murray will be employed in other work 
under the Customs Department, such as 
that of messenger, for which he is 
physically fitted ? 

Sin JOHN HIBBERT: My atten- 
tion has been repeatedly called to Mr. 
Murray’s case. I am not aware that the 
failure of his health was the result of 
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unduly severe labour. On the contrary, 
he had been treated with no _ little 
consideration. In the year 1893 he 
was awarded a retiring gratuity of 
£42. 16s. 6d., and there is no intention 
to re-employ him. 





IRISH EVICTION NOTICES. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—(1) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that on 
some eviction notices, recently served on 
the estate of Mr. Stewart Smith in the 
County Cavan, the address given as that 
of the landlord was a false one, and that 
the landlord is believed, if he is alive, to 
be out of the jurisdiction ; (2) whether 
he is aware that the conduct of a soli- 
citor putting a false address on a writ, 
in similar circumstances, has been held 
in England to be improper, and to render 
the solicitor liable to pay the costs ; 
and (3) whether he will give the aid of 
the forces of the Crown to support these 
practices ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I am informed that only one 
tenant on this property has been served 
with an eviction notice, and that the 
address of the landlord and his agent is 
given in the notice as Dundrum, where 
the agent resides. I have no informa- 
tion as to the matter referred to in the 
second paragraph; but upon the point 
whether a decree for rent or a notice in 
ejectment can be refused in the absence 
of proof that the landlord is alive, I am 
advised that it is open to the solicitor 
acting for the tenants to cross-examine 
the witnesses for the landlord, and, if 
necessary, to summon the agent or rela- 
tive of the landlord to prove he is dead. 
If such proof be given, the action is of 
course stopped, but the Crown have no 
status in the matter, and any represen- 
tations which they might make as to the 
fruitlessness of inquiries made by them 
to ascertain the whereabouts of the land- 
lord would be of novalue. The question 
is one entirely for the tribunal acting 
on legal evidence and legal considera- 
tions. With regard to the concluding 
inquiry, no application has yet been 
made for police protection in the carrying 
out of the ejectment referred to, but I 
may observe that the Executive cannot 
refuse such protection in the execution of 


Sir John Hibbert. 
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process on the alleged ground of incorrect 
address of the landlord, or any other 
irregularity. 


MONAGHAN AND CAVAN LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the inspector 
deputed to inquire into the disciplinary 
management of the Monaghan and Cavan 
Lunatic Asylum, will investigate the 
circumstances under which George King, 
a warder of less than six months’ service 
who at the meeting of governors in 
March last pleaded guilty to a serious 
breach of discipline, has received an 
increase of pay in preference to 25 senior 
warders ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: One of the 
Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums will in- 
quire at an early date into certain 
matters affecting the discipline of the 
Monaghan Asylum. The appointment 
and dismissal of the staffs of attendants 
of District Asylums are, however, matter 
vested under the existing law in the 
Boards of Governors of these institutions. 
No charge I am informed has been 
brought against the attendant named in 
the question at any meeting of the 
Governors of the Monaghan Asylum. 
This attendant entered the service on the 
lst November 1894, as a second-class 
attendant, on the understanding that he 
should be promoted to the first-class 
when a vacancy occurred ; and was so 
promoted on the 28th February last. 
No attendant, so I am informed, has 
been deprived of promotion on his 


account. 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, BELTURBET. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) for what reason the 
Town Commissioners of Belturbet have 
been surcharged with the amount of 
their expenditure under the Education 
Act of 1892 ; (2) whether the same course 
has been adopted in the case of every 
local authority levying no rate or more 
than one rate ; and (3) what course has 
been adopted in Belfast ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed that the surcharge referred to in 
the first paragraph was made by the 
auditor on the ground that there is no 
town rate in Belturbet, and that the 
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Seed Supply Act and 


Town Commissioners had no legal autho- 
rity to incur the expenditure in question 
except out of the local rate. The Local 
Government Board inform me that they 
have no information to enable them to 
reply to the second paragraph ; I have, 
however, requested the Board to ascer- 
tain from the various auditors the de- 
cisions come to by them in such cases, 
including the case of Belfast. 


BUNDORAN AND MANORHAMILTON 
MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the mails from 
Bundoran to Manorhamilton have been 
delayed on 19 occasions during the past 
month by the non-arrival of the northern 
train in due time at Bundoran; and 
what steps he proposes to take in order 
to prevent such delay in the future? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
sorry that there has been so much 
irregularity in the service referred to by 
the hon. Member. On the Ist proximo the 
summer working of the train conveying 
the mails to Bundoran will be resumed, 
and there will be no longer any risk of 
delay. The question of providing for a 
more regular service during the winter 
season will in the meanwhile be care- 


fully considered. 


THE SEED SUPPLY ACT AND THE 
ARRAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. DAVID SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has seen 
the different resolutions passed by the 
Board of Guardians of the Galway 
Union in reference to the omission or in- 
applicability of the Seed Supply Act to 
meet the wants or to supply seed 
potatoes to some 200 or 300 families 
in Arran Islands ; has Major Rutledge 
Fair made reports upon the condition of 
these people early in the season, and, if 
so, what is the purport; has Mr. Cle- 
ments, Local Government Board In- 
spector, visited many of these families, 
and reported to the Local Government 
Board that these people had no seed, 
that they had no means to buy them, and 
that they could get no security from 
shopkeepers or others to purchase them, 
that therefore they were precluded from 
the benefits of the Seed Supply Act ; is 
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he aware that the Guardians have re- 
peatedly called the attention of the Local 
Government Board to this important 
fact, which prevents the Guardians from 
giving seed potatoes to these people ; is 
he aware that last week Mr. Guiry, 
Local Government Board Senior In- 
spector, reported to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the Act was totally 
inapplicable to these families, and sug- 
gesting other means of providing them 
with seed ; is he aware that if the lands 
of these people lie fallow this year they 
will be in a very serious condition next 
year ; and, seeing that the ratepayers on 
the island, who are highly valued at 
some £1,500, must pay taxes and rates 
to the extent of £500 or £600, and rent 
up to £2,000, will he state whether the 
Local Government Board or the Govern- 
ment have any funds at their disposal to 
enable this large number of families to 
have their lands sown this season ¢ 

Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if his atten- 
tion has been directed to a resolution 
passed by the Galway Board of Guardians, 
in which they state that, as there are 
about 200 families in Arran Islands 
who are unable to procure seed potatoes, 
and that their lands will be barren next 
year if not provided with seed now ; and 
call the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Report of their 
Inspector and the several resolutions of 
the Galway Guardians on the same 
subject ; how many reports have been 
made by Major Rutledge Fair as to the 
condition of the people in the villages on 
the north island of Arran ; and, what 
were the recommendations made by Dr. 
Clements, who was sent specially to 
report as to their condition ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The Galway 
Guardians have from time to time passed 
resolutions drawing attention to the 
alleged inapplicability of the provisions 
of the Seed Supply Act to the cireum- 
stances of the Arran Islanders. Major 
Rutledge Fair visited the islands early 
in the season, and reported that the 
potato crop was satisfactory, and the 
correctness of this Report has been 
evidenced by the fact that considerable 
quantities of potatoes have recently been 
sold on the islands and exported to the 
mainland. Dr. Clements also visited 
the islands last month. He did not, 
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however, report in the terms suggested 
in the question, though he pointed out 
to the Guardians that a number of the 
people were in need of seed, and he 
requested the Guardians to consider 
whether they would extend to them the 
benefits of the Act. The Guardians 
have been informed by the Local 
Government Board that security is only 
necessary in the case of conacre tenants, 
and the question of the character of the 
security to be given by such tenants is 
altogether one for the Guardians. The 
responsibility for refusing to give seed to 
the islanders rests, therefore, with the 
Guardians, who have been offered every 
facility in the matter by the Local 
Government Board. I am informed that 
no such report from Mr. Guiry has been 
received by the Local Government Board. 
The Guardians have been informed that 
if the lands of these people lie unculti- 
vated this year they will be in a very 
serious condition next year, but the 
Guardians have stated they could not 
undertake to supply seed “ without the 
slightest prospect of the loan being 
repaid.” The valuation of the islands | 
is about £1,500, and the poor rate is| 
4s. Td. in the £1 ; but the great majority 
of the islanders, I am told, pay no poor 
rates. I regret there are no funds at 
the disposal of the Government or the 
Local Government Board out of which 
to make to the Guardians a free grant 
for seed. 


PRISON INSPECTION. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
the Home Department, whether, in 
considering the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the present prison 
system of this country, he will consider 
the advisability of empowering the local 
authorities in each district to make 
frequent and regular inspections of the 
prisons in their districts 1 

Mr. ASQUITH: Certainly, Sir; 
this suggestion will receive careful 
consideration. 
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Royal Commission 10 years ago ; whether 
his attention has been directed to an 
article in The Pall Mall Gazette of 23rd 
March last, advocating a system of 
reclaiming waste lands by means of 
convict camps; and whether he will 
consider the desirability of adopting 
such a scheme in Ireland without inter- 
fering with free labour ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed by the General Prisons Board 
that much has been done to prevent the 
permanent concentration of convicts in 
Dublin, which was condemned by the 
Royal Commission. There are at pre- 
sent only 346 convicts in Mountjoy, 
compared with 646 in 1884, and the 
convicts now at Mountjoy are fully 
occupied in useful industries, in neces- 
sary prison work, and in_ building 
warders’ cottages. There are also a 
number of convicts employed in building 
works at Cork and Maryborough Prisons. 
Since 1884 convict labour has been em- 
ployed in various ways—for instance, the 
construction of a hospital ; additional 
cells and officers’ quarters at Mountjoy ; 
the construction of warders’ cottages at 
Maryborough ; and reconstructive and 
sanitary works at several other prisons. 
The question of reclaiming waste land 
by means of convict camps could not 
now, I am advised, practically arise, as 
all convicts eligible for such employment 
are fully occupied in building at Cork, 
Maryborough, and Mountjoy, and will 
be so occupied for two or three years to 
come. The general question of convict 
camps is a matter requiring grave con- 
sideration, there being serious objections 
to the plan proposed, which would entail 
arrangements that have been con- 
demned by some of the highest philan- 
thropic authorities. 


ARMY CANTEEN SUPPLIES IN 
IRELAND. 

Caprain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that the new code of rules, laid 
down by the General commanding the 





CONVICTS IN IRELAND. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
steps have been taken to prevent the 
permanent concentration of convicts in 
Dublin which was condemned by a 


| Cork district, for regulating the supplying 
of groceries, &c., to the various canteens, 
contains the condition that all persons 
tendering must be in a position to sup- 
ply the articles quoted at the same price 
and of the same quality to each canteen 
throughout the district; and whether, 





Mr. John Morley. 
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in view of the fact that this district em- 
braces a large area, and includes 24 
military stations, and that such a con- 
dition practically excludes small traders 
from competing, he will recommend the 
military authorities in Cork to consider 
the desirability of giving each town in 
the district the opportunity of catering 
for its own garrison ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs) : Since I answered ques- 
tions on this subject, some time ago, I 
have received fuller information as to the 
working of the new system. From this, it 
appears, that, so far from the effect of the 
change being prejudicial to the traders of 
the district, it has been directly in their 
favour, having brought back to the dis- 
trict orders which formerly went else- 
where. Nor has the change, to any 
great extent, operated against the 
smaller local tradesmen; but at any 
rate, I am sure, that the tender of any 
responsible local tradesman, who may be 
able to supply any article of equal 
quality at a lower price than another 
firm, will receive the immediate atten- 
tion of the president of any canteen 
committee. 

Captain DONELAN: May IT ask 
whether an invitation to tender for 
these contracts will be advertised in the 
local papers ¢ 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say. 


THE CASE OF THOMAS ROGERS. 

Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (1) whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Thomas Rogers, who was tried at the 
Pembrokeshire Assizes, in January last, 
upon a charge of wounding with intent 
to murder, and being found guilty, but in- 
sane, was ordered by Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams to be detained during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure; (2) whether he is 
aware that the medical evidence showed 
the wounds inflicted to be of a highly 
dangerous character, and the life of the 
prosecutor for some time despaired of ; 
and that Rogers has recently been re- 
leased and allowed to return to his home 
in Pembrokeshire, after being detained 
for less than three months in a criminal 
lunatic asylum ; (3) whether he will state 
upon what ground his release was 
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ordered ; and (4) whether, in view of the 
terror existing in the district at so dan- 
gerous a character being at large, he 
will give instructions for special police 
supervision over Rogers, so as to pre- 
vent a repetition of such grave mis- 
conduct ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Thomas Rogers was 
discharged after careful inquiry into the 
case, the result of which was to convince 
the Director of Broadmoor and myself 
that Rogers is not, and was not at the 
time of the crime, insane, and, conse- 
quently, that the verdict was wrong. I 
may say, that the learned Judge, who 
presided at the trial, concurred in this 
view, and agreed with me that, in the 
circumstances, Rogers ought to be re- 
leased from further detention in a 
criminal lunatic asylum. The Chief 
Constable of Pembrokeshire has been 
fully informed of the apprehensions re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph of the 
question, and has been desired to adopt 
such measures as may be necessary, with 
a view to prevent any misconduct or 
annoyance on the part of Rogers, should 
he attempt it. I have received a reply 
from the Chief constable, from which it 
appears that he had anticipated this re- 
quest, and had taken all the precautionary 
steps which the circumstances seem to 
require. 


EARTHENWARE MEASURES. 

Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware of the fact that the 
Lincoln Inspector of Weights and Mea- 
sures, in the latter part of February 
1894, refused to pass a large number of 
quart earthenware jugs made by Messrs. 
Poulson Bros. of Ferrybridge, which had 
been duly stamped and passed by the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
ground that the jugs held more than the 
one ounce allowed by the rules and regu- 
lations of the Board of Trade appertain- 
ing to Lincolnshire, although they held 
less and up to the two ounces allowed by 
the rules and regulations of the Board of 
Trade in force in Yorks; whether a jug 
once stamped is always a legal measure ; 
and whether he will, if necessary, con- 
sider the advisability, in view of the 
present vexatious restraints on trade 
owing to the discrepancies of allowances 
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in different parts of the country, of tak- 
ing steps to create and put in force 
universal and uniform regulations in the 
matter of allowances. 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
were made acquainted in February last 
with the circumstances referred to in the 
question of the hon. Member, and the 
Standards Department then placed 
themselves in communication with the 
Local Authorities thereon. It is the 
fact that the amount of error allowed 
on earthenware measures by the regula- 
tions made by the City of Lincoln and 
the County Council of Lincoln, under 
the Weights and Measures Acts, is less 
than the amount of error allowed by the 
regulations made by the County Council 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. I 
agree with the hon. Member that uni- 
formity in this respect is desirable ; but 
the carrying out of the law rests with 
the local authorities who appoint the 
Inspectors, and the Board of Trade have 
no power to compel uniformity of regu- 
lations in the matter of allowances. A 
measure once stamped is a legal measure 
all over the Kingdom, unless proved to 
be false or unjust. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITAL FOR 
BRADFORD. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether the Board has lately 
sanctioned the proposal of the Corpora- 
tion of Bradford to purchase Bierley 
Hall and convert it into a small-pox 
hospital for cases of small-pox arising 
within the borough ; whether he is aware 
that Bierley Hall is situated in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood outside the borough, 
and that the people in that neighbour- 
hood and the district council represent- 
ing them have made the strongest protest 
against, and are seriously alarmed at the 
project ; will he explain why it was that, 
although the result of a public official 
inquiry held on the spot was unfavour- 
able to the proposal, the sanction was 
subsequently obtained, upon further 
representations from the Bradford Cor- 
poration, without the United Bierley 
District Council being further heard in 
the matter ; whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board has adopted a minute to the 
effect that no small-pox hospital should 
be established within a quarter of a mile 


Mr. T. W. Nussey. 
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of a population of 150 to 200 persons, 
and whether the Department is satisfied 
that this condition will not be infringed 
in the present case; and whether, for 
the satisfaction of public opinion in the 
locality, he will consent to lay upon the 


Table of the House the Report of the © 


medical officer who conducted the public 
inquiry referred to above, and the Cor- 
respondence which has passed between 
the Department and the Bradford Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Local 
Government Board have lately sanctioned 
a loan to enable the Corporation of Brad- 
ford to purchase the Bierley Hall Estate 
and some adjoining land as a site for a 
small-pox hospital. Iam aware that the 
site is outside the borough, and that the 
proposal of the Corporation was opposed 
by persons in the neighbourhvod, and by 
the North Bierley Urban District Council. 
After the local inquiry, which was held 
by one of the Board’s medical inspectors, 
as to the purchase of the Bierley Hall 
Estate, the Board pointed out to the 
Corporation certain objections to the 
erection of a small-pox hospital on this 
site. The Corporation thereupon under- 
took to purchase additional land adjoin- 
ing the estate and to change the position 
of the building. The objections of the 
Board were thus removed. They were 
in possession of the views urged by the 
North Bierley District Council at the 
Inquiry, and they did not deem it neces- 
sary that the District Council should be 
further heard on the subject. The 
Board’s Medical Officer has recommended 
that no small-pox hospital should be 
established within a quarter of a mile of 
a population of 150 to 200 persons. 
Evidence has been laid before the Board 
showing that this condition will not be 
infringed here, and the loan has been 
sanctioned on the understanding that 
there will be no such infringement. The 
Reports of the Board’s Inspectors in 
cases of this kind are intended for the 
Board’s information only, and are treated 
as confidential documents. Hence I 
could not undertake to lay a copy of the 
Report on the Table in the present 
instance. I desire to add that as this is 
a matter affecting the constituency which 
I represent, I have been guided exclu- 
sively by the advice of the skilled officers 
of the Department, though I fuliy admit 
my responsibility for the decision. 
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33 Military Contribution 
FIJI. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has observed that 
on page 9 of the Annual Report on 
Fiji, published on Tuesday, it is stated 
that a native newspaper is issued 
monthly by the Colonial Government ; 
whether this is the publication entitled 
Na Mata, which formed the subject of 
complaint in this House as containing 
matter that was exceedingly offensive to 
the Catholics of the colony ; and whether 
it is to be understood that the Govern- 
ment of Fijiaccept the entireresponsibility 
for the historical views and _ religious 
opinions that are expressed in this 
native newspaper ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
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Committee or Royal Commission; if 
the evidence will be laid upon the 
Table ; and, if in order to prevent delay, 
he will invite the Committee to sit as 
continuously as possible, and submit 
their Report before the Whitsuntide 
recess 1 

Mr. BRYCE: As the hon. and 
gallant Member has, on reconsideration, 
been good enough to accept the seat on 
the Committee which I offered him, he 
will now have a voice in the determina- 
tion of the points raised in his question. 
They are points for the Committee to 
deal with, but I understand the Com- 
mittee propose to take evidence publicly. 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT: 
May I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
quite understands that I have only 
accepted his courteously-expressed in- 
vitation to join the Committee in order, 
if possible, to hasten its deliberations and 





is presumably the Va Mata, in reference | report in time for legislation this Session, 
to which the hon. Gentleman asked a/and that I still hold the view, and retain 
question some little time back. Inquiry my liberty to express it, that the ap- 
was made in regard to this complaint, | pointment of a Committee was unneces- 
and it seems that the paragraphs which | sary, calculated to cause delay, and in 
gave offence appeared during Sir J. | direct contravention of the unanimous 
Thurston’s absence. A Fiji translation | decision of the House. 
and adaptation of “ Little Arthur's His-)- Mr. BRYCE: My hon. Friend retains 
tory of England,” a history on which the largest liberty to influence the 
many of us were brought up, was deliberations of the Committee. 
published in serial form in the newspaper | 
in question, and certain parts of that THE MILITARY CONTRIBUTION FROM 
so-called history, in dealing with the! MAURITIUS. 
thorny period of the Reformation, ap-| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
peared offensively to reflect on the | to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and Roman | the Colonies with regard to the facts 
Catholic teaching. Though it is to be | that in October, 1894, the Marquis of 
regretted that the paragraphs should | Ripon ordered Sir Hubert Jerningham, 
have appeared in the form they did ;| Governor of Mauritius, to impose a land 
they were inserted through inadvertence, tax, and to propose that the vote of 
and with no intention of giving offence. | £15,000 a year as a Military Contribu- 
Na Mata was established during the tion from the Colony should be doubled ; 
administration of Sir Arthur Gordon, | that in December, 1894, the Governor 
and has been published monthly ever | replied that the proposed increase of the 
since, and no other complaint in regard| vote had been rejected by the Legisla- 
to it has been made in the Colonial | tive Council of the Colony by 13 to 12 ; 
Office. | that even the official members of Council 
| protested against it, that he endorsed 
THE PRISON COMMITTEE. their protest, and declared that it was 
Coronet HOWARD VINCENT | materially impossible for the Colony to 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the | pay more, that there was a heavy deficit, 
President of the Board of Trade if the| that trade had declined, that the present 
taking of evidence before the Depart- ‘condition of the silver market prevented 
mental Committee he has appointed to any increase of the taxation, which was 
consider the importation of prison-made almost entirely borne by the planters, 
goods will be open to the Press and to|and that, nevertheless, a hut tax would 
the public, as in the case of a rapid has introduced ; and, in view of the reply 
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of the Colonial Office to the effect that |sury are empowered to grant on account 
the sum asked was the smallest which | of injury. 

could be accepted, whether it is the in-| Sir J. GORST gave notice that he 
tention of the Secretary of State to would take an early opportunity of call- 
enforce the payment of the sum de-|ing attention to the wholly inadequate 
manded, despite the protests of the compensation which this Government 
Governor and the official members, the | allowed for injuries of this kind. 

vote of the Council, and the condition of | 


the Colony ; and, whether the Secretary | snavERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


of State did, as promised in the despatch | 
of the 15th January 1895, consult his | 
colleagues in the British Cabinet, and | 
with what result 4 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The ques- 
tion of the Military contribution from 
Mauritius, as well as two of the other 
Eastern contributory Colonies, is under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and I can give no definite 
answer at present to the hon. Member’s 
question. I may observe that it is in- 
correct to say that the Governor was 
ordered to impose a land Tax; he was 
instructed to introduce a Bill imposing 
direct taxation either in the form of a 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is a fact, as stated 
by Sir John Kirk, that in the 
last ten years the quantity of cloves 
picked in Zanzibar and Pemba has in- 
creased three-fold ; what was the number 
of slaves in the Island of Pemba ten 
years ago, and what is it now; from 
whence the slaves introduced into the 
island in the last ten years have come; 
whether there is any free labour in the 
Island of Pemba; whether a code of 
rules in regard to slaves used as porters 





in the caravans from the coast inland 
has recently been published obliging 
those hiring them to pay 10 rupees per 
ACCIDENT AT CHATHAM DOCKYARD. | head to the Mahometan Court, to lodge 

Sir JOHN GORST: I beg to ask the £10 per head, to pay down two months’ 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether he | wages in advance, not to pay any wages 
is aware that Richard Rigden, employed | t° the porters during their absence, and 
in the smithery at Chatham Dockyard, | Sig” 4 bond which compels them to 
had both his hands cut off by defective | bring all porters hack ; and whether, in 
machinery in August 1893; that the) the event of the slave dying in the 
machine had been reported on as defec- | interior, the owner may claim the £10 
tive before the accident, and was re- | deposited and all wages accrued, so that 
moved immediately after ; whether the | the £10 thus forfeited leaves the slave 
Lords of the Admiralty awarded Richard |oWner a profit on the purchase of the 
Rigden a pension of ls. 4d. per diem as | slave ? 


land tax or otherwise. 








compensation for the loss of both hands ; | Bh on E. GREY : Papers are about to 


and, whether they will consider whether | 
the amount of this pension should be 
augmented ? 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : This 
lamentable accident certainly occurred, 
but not at all under the circumstances 
stated in the question. The machine 
was in good working order, and had not 
been reported as defective, and was not 
removed until 12 months after the acci- 
dent, and then only because a more 
modern machine capable of larger output 
of work was brought into use. Rigden 
has been awarded a _ pension of 
£41 14s. 3d. a year; of this £20 17s. 1d. 
was for his service, and £20 17s. ld. 
extra on account of his injuries, being 
the maximum addition which the Trea- 





Mr. Henniker Heaton. 


laid which will give full information 
as to the position of the slave trade and 
slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. No 
regulations have been drawn up in 
regard to the employment of slaves as 
porters. The regulations as to the en- 
gagement and treatment of porters con- 
tain provisions of the nature indicated. 
A slave owner has no locus standi under 
the regulations. 


KENG KONG. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether British troops from 
Burmah have been ordered to occupy 
Keng Kong, in Siam ¢ 
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*Sin E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have no intention of sending 
troops to Keng Kong. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE IRISH 
EXHIBITION. 


Mr. W. F. D. SMITH: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can state what progress is 
being made in the liquidation of the 
affairs of the Irish Exhibition ; and why 
so long a delay has taken place! 

Mr. BRYCE: The liquidation is not 
under the control of the Board of Trade, 
being conducted under the Companies’ 
Act of 1862. But from returns made 
by the Liquidator to the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, under Section 15 of 
the Winding-up Act of 1890, it appears 
that total assets have been realised since 
1889 amounting to £2,988, of which 
£1,459 has been disbursed mainly for 
costs. There remained an undistributed 
balance at 30th September last of £1,528, 
subject to further claims for ‘costs. The 
reasons for the delay in dealing with 
this balance are stated by the Liquidator 
to be “ questions pending as to the right 
of persons claiming to amend the chief 
clerk’s list of debts and claims.” 


NICARAGUA. 


Sirk GEORGE BADEN -POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any further information as to our dispute 
with the Nicaraguan Government ? 

*Sir E. GREY: A telegram from the 
Admiral states that, in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory reply from the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua the town was 
occupied on the 27th of April, that there 
was no opposition, that the foreign 
population aud natives remain and are 
on friendly terms, but that the officials 
have removed from Corinto. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
asked whether the British Minister was 
still at Managua, the capital of Nicaragua! 

*Sir E. GREY: I think he is at 
Guatemala. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES asked why Her 
Majesty's Government declined the offer 
of the Government of Nicaragua to 
refer all questions relating to indemnity 
for alleged personal injuries to an inter- 
national commission of arbitration ? 
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*Sir E. GREY : I must ask for notice 
of that question. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if the Republic of 
Nicaragua have complied with thedemand 
of Her Majesty’s Government in respect 
of the outrages upon British subjects ; 
and, if care will be taken for some time 
to come that British trade is in no way 
placed at the slightest disadvantage by 
that Government ! 

*Sir E. GREY: The Republic of 
Nicaragua has not yet complied with the 
demand of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There is no intention of neglecting 
British interests in Nicaragua. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ELBE.” 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that at a meeting of smack owners 
recently held in Lowestoft it was proved 
to their satisfaction by the masters of 
fishing smacks that the wreck of the Elbe 
was most dangerous to the trawlers, and 
that already a considerable amount of 
damage has been done to fishing property ; 
whether he is also aware that further 
application has been made to the Trinity 
House to place a gas buoy on the spot, 
the fishing trade in Lowestoft having 
undertaken to defray the expenses of 
such buoy after it had been so placed ; 
whether he is aware that the authorities 
of Trinity House have replied that the 
wreck does not lie within their jurisdic- 
tion, that they have no means available 
for dealing with it, and that they con- 
sequently regret they are unable to 
comply with the request ; and, whether 
he is aware that the value of the fishing 
vessels and their gear fishing out of the 
Port of Lowestoft represents upwards of 
£200,000; and whether, having regard to 
the serious injury already inflicted, and 
to the continued risk to the property of 
the fishermen, he will take steps, either 
with the Trinity Brethren or with his 
department, or by a communication to 
the Dutch Government, with a view to 
placing a buoy over the spot where the 
Elbe foundered, or to the dispersion of 
the wreck ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Information regarding 
the necessity referred to in the question, 
and as to the statements made at the 
meeting, has only to-dayjbeen received by 
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the Board of Trade. If the fishing trade 
are willing to treat the case of the Elbe 
as an exception to those of the numerous 
other wrecks at the bottom of the sea, 
which may cause damage to trawlers, by 
undertaking to defray the expenses of 
wer. and maintaining a gas-lighted 

uoy to define the position of the wreck, 
I will communicate with the Trinity 
House on the subject. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
fnanet): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that great anxiety is evinced on 
this subject by the fishing industry ? 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: Dol under- 
stand the answer to be that unless the 
fishing trade are prepared to place and 
maintain buoys at their own expense the 
Department will do nothing ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Board of Trade 
has no power to do anything ; if anything 
was done it would be done by Trinity 
House. They have been communicated 
with, but they have no funds available, 
and do not see their way to do anything. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : Is the 
Board of Trade unable to have this wreck 
blown up and dispersed ? 

Mr. YCE : We have no funds 
available. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Can you consider the propriety 
of appropriating to this purpose some 
part of the Mercantile Marine Fund? 

Mr. BRYCE : The Mercantile Marine 
Fund is disposed of by Act of Parliament, 
and we have no power to alter the terms 
of the Act. 


THE OFFICE OF COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
continue the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, orjwhether, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, they intend only to appoint a 
Commander-in-Chief in the Field ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In answer to my hon. Friend, I have to 
say that it is not usual to decide such 
questions until the occasion for a decision 
occurs. I have no doubt that when a 
vacancy arises the Government of the 
day will take into consideration the 
recommendations of the Hartington 
Commission and I have already expressed 


Mr. Bryce. 
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my opinion that its main recommenda- 
tion, affecting the office of Commander. 
in-Chief cannot be ignored. If my hon. 
Friend has any curiosity as to my own 
views in particular he will find them in 
the Report of that Commission to which 
my signature is appended, and in the 
separate memorandum which I wrote and 
signed. I haye since seen no reason to 
alter these views. 


THE GROUND GAME ACT. 


Mr. W. W. B. BEACH (Hants, 
Andover) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if his attention has 
been called to the case of the Earl of 
Carnarvon v. Clarkson; and whether, 
when opportunity offers, he will be pre- 
pared to amend the Ground Game Act 
so as to prevent the right of freewarren 
pressing hardly upon tenants ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
Yes, Sir. I shall be glad if I can find 
an opportunity to make such an Amend- 
ment as I understand would be neces- 
sary. 


PARISH COUNCIL OF EDINKILLIE, 
ELGINSHIRE, 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that at the 
provisional Parish Council of Edinkillie, 
Elginshire, held on 11th instant, the 
Inspector of Poor having read over the 
names of the parties elected, all of whom 
were present, requested them to declare 
in writing their acceptance of the office, 
and that on one of the councillors refus- 
ing to make such a declaration in writing, 
the Inspector of Poor dissolved the 
meeting ; and whether this action of the 
Inspector of Poor was taken under in- 
structions from the Local Government 
Board ; if so, will he state what statutory 
authority exists for demanding that 
parish councillors shall make such written 
declarations, and for dissolving the 
meeting if any parish councillor refuses 
to do so? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I am 
informed by the Local Government 
Board that the Rev. Mr. Anderson, one 
of the candidates elected, declined to 
comply with the instructions issued by 
the Local Government Board that he 
should sign an acceptance of office, and 
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that the meeting broke up in con- 


sequence without doing business. It is 
not the fact that it was dissolved by the 
Inspector of Poor. There is no direct 
requirement in the Act of 1894 that 
acceptance of office should be declared 
in writing, but the enactments regulating 
the Election of County Councillors, which 
contain such a provision, are applied to 
the election of Parish Councillors, and 
in any case it appears to be very con- 
venient and desirable that there should 
be such an acceptance. I am glad to be 
able to add that Mr. Anderson now 
expresses his willingness to sign. 


THE CASE OF DR. HERZ. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether the Law Officers of the 
Crown have considered by what means a 
trial can take place in the case of Dr. 
Cornelius Herz, who has now practically 
been under arrest for over two years ; 
whether the difficulty which now exists 
could be met by an Amendment of the 
Extradition Act; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplate the 
introduction of a Bill for that purpose ; 
and, if not, what steps Her Majesty's 
Government propose to take in the 
matter ? 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rep, Dumfries) replied that the 
hearing of the case of Dr. Herz at 
Bournemouth could be possible by 
Amendment of the Extradition Act, and 
a Bill for that purpose would be 
introduced in another place. 


THE COLLIERY EXPLOSION IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. W. JACKS (Stirlingshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate a question of 
which he said he had given him private 
notice—namely, whether he had any 
information with regard to the explosion 
at Dunipace Denny, near Stirling, and 
whether he would take steps to have a 
public inquiry held as to the cause. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) 
said he had not received full official 
reports with regard to this lamentable 
occurrence, but from what was already 
known, no doubt the Home Secretary 
would think it a case in which a public 
official inquiry should be held. 
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TREES IN EPPING FOREST. 

Masor JONES(Carmarthen District) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the continued felling of the trees in Epping 
Forest, and whether such work is in con- 
formity with the Epping Forest Act, 
having regard to the fact that the people 
generally are against such felling of the 
trees; and, whether he will make the 
necessary request for the publication of 
the amounts realised by the sale of the 
timber, together with the names of the 
purchasers ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
have been informed by the City Re- 
membrancer that nothing has been done 
in Epping Forest except such thinning 
of the timber as is necessary to preserve 
the health of the young trees. I have no 
power to interfere with the exercise of 
their discretion by the Epping Forest 
Committee. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton) asked whether the hon. 
and learned Member had received the 
opinions of experts ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the only information he had received 
was what he had given to the House. 


ALLEGED MUTINY ON BOARDsSHIP. 

Sin GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
whether he is aware that, at a Naval 
Court held at Santos on 18th June 1894, 
the Court held that certain members of 
the crew of the Jessie Osborne were 
guilty of mutiny with violence, and all 
the accused were sent to England for 
trial ; that when the accused arrived at 
Southampton they were brought before 
the magistrate, who dismissed the 
charge because there was no prosecu- 
tion ; and that no further action was 
taken to investigate the charges ; what 
was the cause of this failure either to 
exonerate or condemn persons accused 
of a grave crime; and, whether he can 
state from what funds the expenses were 
paid of bringing the said members of the 
crew of the Jessie Osborne from Santos 
to England ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The facts are as 
stated by the hon. Member. I am of 
opinion that though the act of the de- 
fendants in putting the captain in irons 





was in itself subversive of discipline, it 
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was, to great extent, caused by the con- 
duct of the captain to the first mate. 


Unfortunately, there were no means by | 


which criminal proceedings could be in- 


stituted against the men, in order to. 


establish the truth of their statements, by 
the decision of a magistrate in this 
country, as in the absence of the captain 
there was no one to give evidence for the 
prosecution. These expenses were paid 
by the Board of Trade under Section 
689 (5) of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and claimed by them from the 
Treasury. 


THE BERRIEW EDUCATION SCHEME. 

Viscount CRAN BORN E( Rochester): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
whether he has yet been able to deter- 
mine the method by which the Order in 
Council which brought into effect the 
Berriew Scheme should be withdrawn or 
superseded ? 

Mr. ACLAND replied that he had 
not yet been able to come to a decision 
in this matter, but he hoped to do so in 
the course of a few days. 


AGRICULTURE ROYAL COMMISSION 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented of Report by Mr. R. 
Henry Rew (Assistant Commissioner), 
on North Devon [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CHURCHES (CITY OF LONDON). 
Return presented relative thereto 
{Address 2nd August 1894 ; Mr. Alban 
Gibbs} ; to lie upon the Table. 


PAPERS LAID UPON THE -TABLE ;BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

(1) Charitable Endowments (London) 
—Further Return relative thereto 
{ordered 2nd August 1894 ; Mr. Francis 
Stevenson] ; to be printed. [No. 237.] 

(2) Thames Conservancy — General 


Report and Accounts of the Conser- | 


vators for 1894 [by Act]. 


CYPRUS. 
Address agreed to for— 


Return—(1) Of all sums paid in each year | 


since the year 1879-80 by direction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, out of moneys arising 
from the Revenues in Cyprus, in discharge of 


Mr. Asquith. 
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‘the Interest wpon the Turkish Loan guaranteed 
by this Country under the Statute 18 and 19 
Vict. ,c. 99 ; oan (2) of all sums voted by Parlia- 
ment during the same period in aid of the 
administration of Cyprus.”— (Sir George Baden- 
Powell.) 


CHARITY COMMISSION (COMMITTEE OF 
THE TREASURY). 

Copy ordered— 

‘Of Report of the Departmental Committee 
uppointed by the Treasury, 1893 (presided over 
by Sir Robert Hamilton), to inquire into the 
Department of the Charity Commission.’’— (Mr. 
James William Lowther.) 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Arthur Viscount Valentia, for the 
Borough of Oxford. 

Robert Thornhagh Gurdon, esquire, 
for the County of Norfolk (Mid Division). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER rose, amidst Ministerial 
cheers, to move— 

‘That for the remainder of the Session 
Government Business do have priority on Tues- 
day, that on Friday the House do meet at Two of 
the Clock ; and that the provisions of Standing 
Order 56 be extended to Puesday and the Morn 
ing Sitting on Friday.” 

He said : Sir,—In rising to make the 
same Motion which I made on April 9 
last year, I do not think it necessary for 
me to repeat all the reasons for making 
that Motion, which I made three weeks 
earlier than in the Session in which we 
are met to-day. I founded that Motion 
(which the House was good enough to 
sanction) upon three reasons. The first 
reason was the date indicated by the 
calendar, and the Government make the 
identical Motion three weeks later than 
last year. The second reason was 
founded on the business that had to be 
|transacted, and the third reason was 
founded on the relation of the Govern- 
ment to that business. I pointed out 
what is hardly necessary to point out 
jagain, that under the Standing Orders 
the Government have at their disposal 
| for the transaction of business only eight 
‘days in each month. I endeavoured last 
| year to draw the attention of the House 
to the amount and the nature of 
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the business the Government had to| Address. I recollect when one night 
transact in that period. First of| more often than not sufficed. Hardly 
all they have to transact the financial | ever did we exceed two nights. Now 
business connected with the Budget, ten days or a fortnight is considered a 
then they have to deal with the, most moderate amount to devote to the 
Estimates in Supply, and occasionally | Address. That was the number of days 





with administrative business, and what I 
may call administrative Bills. I pointed | 
out also that there were a number of 
what might be called neutral and non- 
controversial Bilis, Bills not greatly de- 
bated, but which are required from time 
to time by the public necessity. Then, 
lastly—the principal category—political | 
and controversial measures which every | 
Government must introduce. I ventured 
on that occasion to meet an argument 
which I thought might be raised—that 
Governments ought not to have any 
political or controversial measures at all, 
but should confine themselves alto- 
gether to measures which were non- 
political and non-controversial. But I 
need not renew that argument because 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, entirely agreed, on that 
occasion, with the observations I made. | 
He said—referring to what I had | 
observed— 

“The right. hon. Gentleman went on to talk | 


of Party measures, and appeared to think there | 
were those on this side of the House who ob- | 


| or seven, or at the most eight. 


‘occupied by the Debate on the Address 
this year. Then there is the practice, 
which in former times did not prevail, of 
extended Debates on the First Reading 
of Government Bills. Then, Sir, a 
new burden had arisen, and which, 
I confess, so far as I am responsible 
for business, I greatly object to, and 
that is the constant interjection of 


| private Bills at the beginning of business. 


All I say is, that it is a new inroad upon 
the Government time; and I observe 
that Gentlemen have taken very good 
care always to put down these Bills 
which are to be debated on Government 
nights. That is a very large reduction 
of the time at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. There is another thing—Supply 
takes, in the early part of the Session, a 
much larger share of time than it used 
to take in former days. I have a list 
of the days devoted to Supply before the 
end of the financial year in former 
times, and I find that the number is six 
But now 
we are getting up to as much as 12 days, 


jected to bringing forward such measures. If | this year 1] days being given to Supply, 


there be such critics I will not rank myself 
among them. Of course the Government exists 
for the purpose of bringing forward Party 


measures, and the Opposition, as an Opposition, | 


exists for the purpose of criticising them.’’ 


That is a fair description of the situation 
as to Party measures. He continued— 


‘‘T make no complaint of the action of the 
Government in introducing Party measures, and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will make no 
complaint when we proceed to criticise them. 
What I complain of is that the Government are 
so long in bring forward their controversial 
measures.”’ 


That complaint cannot be repeated this 
year, for measures of that kind have, to 
a large degree, been brought forward. 
These are the kinds of business the 
Government have to deal with; and the 
position of the Government in recent 
years—I am not speaking of one 
Government more than another, but of 
all Governments—has been very much 
changed for the worse in respect of time 


|and that is very nearly double the time 
| which used to be given a few years 
| ago. 

eM. G. C. T. BARTLEY : Does that 
estimate include the Navy Vote? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes. It includes the 
Army and Navy Votes, and all those 
Votes which it is necessary to take 
before the close of the financial year. In 
the last three years there has been more 
time given to those Votes than in any 
previous three years under similar oir- 
cumstances. I am not criticising, I am 
not condemning, and I am not complain- 
ing of it. I am only showing that year 
by year the time at the disposal of the 
Government is trenched upon so as to 
make it increasingly necessary, as the 
Session proceeds, that the Government 
should have more time placed at their 
disposal for the conduct of public busi- 
ness. Of course, I know that there will 
be renewed against this Motion the 








within my Parliamentary recollection. | objections of the non-official Members, 
First of all, take the Debate on the|as I described them last year. I was 
| 
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told that I ought to have called them 
“the non-official and ex-official Mem- 
bers,” and I adopt that corrected defini- 
tion. I have often heard it stated in 
the House that non-official Members 
regard the two Front Benches as their 
natural enemies. I must protest against 
that view for both sides of the House, 
because, after all, the two Front Benches 
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of the House. 


experience of the result of the conces- 
sion and of the indulgence which they 
gave to the Government last year. I 
believe that the majority of the Gentle- 
men by whom we are supported are not 
dissatisfied with the work which the 
Government did as a result of the time 
which was placed at their disposal. But 
it was not only the Government’s sup- 





are the creation of the non-ofticial Mem- porters who were satisfied on that sub- 
bers. They are their humble servants ; |ject ; we had independent and outside 
they are the instruments to carry out testimony from the right hon. Gentle- 
their wishes; and if they are not satis- man the Member for West Birmingham. 








fied with their conduct they can dismiss 


| He said :— 


them any day they please. That is) 


equally true of Gentlemen sitting on the | 


opposite side of the House. They are the 
creation and creatures of the non-official 
Members, and the two Front Benches 
are charged with giving effect to the 
views, on both sides of the question, of 
the parties whom they respectively repre- 
sent. Therefore, to treat them as the 
natural enemies of the non-ofticial Mem- 
bers is an unnatural view of the case. 
I will say this to the non-official Mem- 
bers of the House—that it is only 
through the Members of the Front 
Bench that they can hope to carry out 
the policy of which they are the pro- 
moters, and which they desire to see 
carried into effect. It may be that to a 
great degree they are the pioneers of 
the principles and the measures of the 
Government ; but when those principles 
are taken up, and when measures are 
framed, the non-official Members must 
depend upon the Government to carry 
forward those measures and to give them 
effect. It is only upon that condition 
that the Government can call upon the 
non-official Members for their support ; 
and the two ought not to be regarded as 
antagonistic interests, as if the Govern- 
ment were taking the time of the House 
for some purpose of their own. That is 
notso. They take time for the purpose 
of promoting those principles and mea- 
sures which they understand the majority 
by whom they are supported desire to 
see carried into effect. It is for these 
reasons that adequate*time must, under 
all circumstances, be given to the 
Government for transacting the business 
to which I have already referred. And 
it is upon these grounds that we respect- 


fully ask the House to give us those|the end of the month of August. 


‘*T do not think that in the history of our 
| legislation for the past 20 years you can find 
any Parliament in which more has been done— 
that is, as to the importance of the Bills that 
| have been passed.”’ 


_I hope, therefore, that we shall have the 
right hon. Gentleman’s support, because 
among the principal Measures of the 
‘Government are Measures which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself approves, 
and under those circumstances we have 
some right to look for his support. After 
obtaining from the House the time we 
asked for last year, it was my duty on 
July 18, after the Third Reading of the 
Budget, to state to the House the 
Measures which we hoped and expected 
would, in the time which was then before 
us, be passed by this House. I painfully 
remember the derision with which that 
/enumeration was received when I read it. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
assured me that the Indian Budget 
could not be brought on until the end of 
November if the list of Measures I had 
read was proceeded with. The right hon. 
_Member for West Birmingham criticised 
rather strongly, and with a good deal of 
' detail, theenumerationof Measures which 
‘I then made; and a Motion for the 
'adjournment of the House to discuss the 
| question was made on the 19th. I have 
always observed that beforehand there is 
'a disposition, in independent quarters of 
‘the House especially, to despond as to 
‘the amount of business which it is 
possible for this House to transact when 
it chooses. I ventured to hope—and I 
'was considered to be almost insanely 
‘sanguine—that the business to which I 
\had referred might be transacted before 
The 


facilities which they gave us last year at | right hon. Gentleman opposite thought 
anearlier period. The House has had/|that it would be far on in November 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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before it was done. But I am bound to 
say that, with the assistance of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends, my 
prediction was fulfilled, and the House 
rose before the end of August, and almost 
all the Measures which I had enumerated 

through this House, as well as 
six or eight other Measures which I had 
not mentioned. That shows that we 
ought not to be despondent as to the 
amount of business which the House can 
do when it likes. I am, perhaps, of a 
sanguine temperament; but I am en- 
couraged by the experience of last year 
in thinking that, if the House sets to 
work, it can get through much more 
than it is sometimes fancied can be done. 
I think that the experience of the 
indulgence and the concession which the 
House made to us last year is encourag- 
ing in that respect. I made a promise 
on that occasion that, if this indulgence 
were granted to the Government, they 
would not abuse it. I claim that we 
fulfilled that pledge, and that we did not 
abuse the powers which the House gave 
to us. Therefore, with great confidence 
I hope that the House will grant us the 
same time as last year, three weeks 
earlier, they granted to us; and I hope 
that we shall be able to make as good 
use of that time as we did before. I beg 
to Move. 

Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helen’s) said that he rose as a non- 
official Member to oppose the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who had not 
given the House the slightest notion as 
to how he proposed to use the time for 
which he was asking. He opposed this 
Motion, as a private Member of the 
Opposition, on two grounds. In the first 
place, it was an entirely premature, 
unnecessary, and unjustifiable curtail- 
ment of the rights of private Members. 
In the second place, the additional time 
asked for by the Government was not, 
by their own confession, intended to be 
used for practical legislation, but was to 
be squandered on a sham electioneering 
programme, not intended to pass. The 
policy of “ filling up the cup” had been 
much heard of, and possibly the result of 
recent bye-elections might throw some 
light on the way in which the cup had 
been filled. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made a _ most conciliatory and 
courteous appeal to the House. But the 
time of private Members was about to be 
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taken away, and the effect was the same 
as if the right hon. Gentleman had made 
a fighting speech, When a man was 
going to be executed, it did not much 
matter to him whether he was led to the 
scaffold with civility, or whether he was 
driven there at the point of the bayonet. 
The speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not directed to the non- 
official Members of the House; it was 
an obvious, but, he hoped, a vain attempt 
to square the front Opposition Bench. 
Dealing with the question, in the first 
place, under the head of private Mem- 
bers, he showed that this was not the 
first Motion which had been made this 
Session. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Two Motions were made 
last year. I referred to the second 
Motion. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, that at the 
beginning of the Session a precisely 
similar Motion was made a few weeks 
after the Session had opened. In taking 
this course the Government had broken 
all previous records, because, though 
there had been similar Motions before, 
no Motion had been moved at so early a 
date in the Session as the present with- 
out sufficient grounds. Last Session the 
first Motion was made in the fifth week 
of the Session, and in 1893 it was made 
when the House had been sitting more 
thana month. It was on these grounds, he 
thought, that private Members were 
justified in opposing the premature and 
unjustifiable infringement of their rights. 
The Government, however, were so 
hardened in this species of political 
crime that of them it might be said 


facilis descensus Averni ; and now they 


had reached that stage of feeling where 
they were not inclined to pay any regard 
to the rights of private Members. There 
were two classes of Members affected by 
the Motion—the private Member and 
those hon. Members who might be 
described as the official Members, in 
which class might be included the leaders 
of parties. There used to be a time when 
there were only two leaders in the 
House, but now the number of leaders 
was a mysterious and uncertain quantity. 
Including, however, the hon. Member 
for Northampton, there were no fewer 
than six leaders in the House, and these 
helped to form the small minority who 
might be supposed to look with favour 
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on this Motion. But, on the other 
hand, there was the bulk of the private 
Members who represented the common- 
sense and practical sentiments of the 
House, and he believed they had been in 
the majority in the past in initiating 
every good measure that had passed 
through the House. Some of the majority 
had stated in terms of undisguised con- 
tempt their scorn for the rights of the 
private Members. For example, the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
when a similar Motion was debated last 
Session on April 9, 1894, said :— 


‘* Although I am a private Member, I do not 
stand here as an advocate for their claims, and I 
may frankly confess that I do not care a brass 
farthing what becomes of them.”’ 


The hon. Member for Waterford was 
also a leader of a party, and on that oc- 
casion the hon. Gentleman used somewhat 
similar language. But if these hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen could speak in 
terms of such contempt of the rights of 
private Members, how could they justify 
the solemn farce that occurred at the 
beginning of every Session, when several 
hundreds of Members ballotted for Bills 
and Motions on the faith that the under- 
standing would be carried out? He 
would probably be told that private 
Members made very bad use of their 
time, and that they did not deserve to 
retain it. That was an argument deroga- 
tory to the dignity of this House. The 
senior Member for Northampton, at the 
commencement of this Session, wrote 
himself down, should he say, an asinine 
quantity. Luckily for the character of 
the House, the number of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s followers was small; but it would 
be something like a scandal if the large 
majority of private Members were to 
resort to elaborate argument in order to 
justify them in the assertion of their 
just rights. There never, indeed, was a 
Session when private Members made a 
better use of their time. In the first 
part of the Session there were two Tues- 
days, and only two, which private Mem- 
bers had possession of. On the first 
Tuesday there was a Motion by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield on the subject of 
prison-made goods, which was unani- 
mously accepted by the House and the 
Government. On the second Tuesday 
there was a Motion by the hon. Member 
for the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk 


Mr. Seton-Karr. 
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with regard to the Bimetallic Conference 
which was also unanimously accepted by 
her Majesty’s Government. Whether 
that was a willing assent or whether it 
was squeezed out of them was a question 
on which he would not offer an opinion. 
These facts, however, were sufficient to 
point his argument that private Mem- 
bers had made good use of their time. 
The fact was under the system by which 
the Government were constantly taking 
the time of the House private Members 
were rapidly being turned into voting 
machines. In support of that view he 
would quote from an article written in 
the Saturday Review by one of the 
Government’s own supporters, the hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh, which was 
the more interesting because the hon. 
Member was a silent Cicero who only 
broke out when he desired to differ 
from his own leader. 


‘*My eye was caught by an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for this month, by Mr. Sidney 
Low, the well-known and able editor of the St. 
James's Gazette, entitled ‘The Decline of the 
House of Commons,’ and thinking such a dis- 
quisition might possibly be in keeping with my 
sad surroundings I read it through there and 
then. Iam glad I did, and I hereby heartily 
advise my fellow-legislaturs to go and do like- 
wise on their return here. It will do them good, 
though it may not make them happy. For 
what Mr. Low says is that the House of Com- 
mons withers and the Cabinet is more and more. 
The Cabinet, he tells us, no matter what party 
is in power, is swallowing up us rank-and-files- 
men, after the manner of Aaron’s rod, or the late 
cannibalistic boa-constrictor of the ‘Zoo.’ To 
myself there is no news in all this. I have been 
saying the same thing in speech and print for 
two or three years past, not so impressively, I 
am afraid, as Mr. Low, but still in a way; and 
what is more, I have put down a Motion on the 
order-book of the House to have the Cabinet, as 
salaried Ministers of the Crown, practically 
chosen and dismissed by ourselves. That seems 
to me, as a Democrat, though not, I hope, a rule- 
of-thumb one, to be the true democratic solution 
of the problem and defence against the danger. 
I know I shall not be able to bring that Motion 
on, because the Cabinet will demand, and we 
shall have to give them, the whole time of the 
House, thereby, however, providing another 
proof of the tendency of which Mr. Low, in the 
article I providentially discovered, warns us, and 
which in my humble way I seek to arrest.” 


The extract wasextremely pertinent to the 
question. He failed to see the necessity for 
this Motion, and if hon. Members opposite 
would only combine with him the alleged 
necessity would at once vanish. His 
second point was, that the Government 
were going to utilise, or rather squander, 
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the time in attempting to carry out a 


non-practical programme. He need not 
argue that point ; they had it from their 
own lips. If it was intended to devote 
the time to a practical measure like the 
Factories and Workshops Bill, he should 
probably take a different view of the 
proposal; but that Bill had been rele- 
gated to a Grand Committee, thus ex- 
cluding the great majority of Members 
from expressing their views with regard 
to it. The programme of the Covern- 
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ment was a sham programme, and he 
should, as the Speaker had told him that | 
his Amendment amounted simply to a) 
negative, not move it, but vote against 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The right hon. Gentleman, 
in making this Motion, said that he 
made it on two grounds. In the first 
place, he said that he had had a similar 
concession made to him before, and in 
the second place he said he had made 
excellent use of it; and he then pro- 
ceeded to prove the second of these 
statements by a reference, not for the 
Ist or 2nd or 10th or 20th time, to 
a quotation from a speech of mine—a 
quotation which we are told has been 
published in millions of copies all over 
the country. He seems to think it has 
had the favourable effect on the fortunes 
of the Government which might have 
been expected. That quotation, separated 
as usual from the context, has been 
twisted into a meaning that was never 
intended, and it does not bear out the 
contention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I said on the occasion to 
which he refers—and I am prepared to 
repeat it—that, as far as I know, no 
Government in recent times has forced 
through the House of Commons in a 
single Session so many measures of the 
first class. [ Passed, passed!”] No 
Government had passed through the 
House of Commons—for they were not 
passed through the House of Lords— 
so many measures of first-rate importance 
in a single Session. I repeat that ; but 
that does not go so far as to say any- 
thing in favour of the character of those 
measures or of the means by which they 
were passed. As to the character of 
those measures, that is a matter of 
opinion between the two sides of the 
House. Those who sit on this side of the 
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House may think those measures would 
have been worthy to receive statutory 
sanction, but we do not think so. As 
regards the means of passing those 
measures through this House I hope 
there will be less difference of opinion, 
and I venture to say those means were 
discreditable to the Government and the 
Party which supports them. Is it a 
testimonial to the Government — they 
are thankful for small mercies—to say 
that by means of the gag and the 
closure they forced more measures 
through the House of Commons than 
any previous Government in the same 
period ? Other Governments have tried 
to persuade ; they have endeavoured to 
coerce. I make them a present of all 
they can get out of that statement. 
What they may fairly complain of is not 
that they passed so many measures, but 
that they did not pass twice as many as 
they did pass. If they had only em- 
ployed the same means with a little 
extra vigour they might as easily have 
passed 40 Bills as 20. On a former 
occasion the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that circumstances were 
changed, and the Government, repu- 
diating ancient precedents, would make 
precedents for themselves. Yes, they 
have made precedents for themselves 
and for those who will succeed them. 
Do not let the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer imagine that I complain because 
the Government have, for the first time, 
established rules which give greater 
authority to the Government and to 
the majority. In the present circum- 
stances in which the Opposition find 
themselves, and having regard to the 
future, I do not think it is our duty to 
object to these precedents—not, at all 
events, on Party grounds. It seems to 
me that it is not the Party which sup- 
ports the Government that will have 
the advantage of these precedents for 
the longest time ; but I would like the 
House to consider what is the nature 
of the precedents which have been taken, 
As the hon. Member who has just sat 
down has said, you must not look merely 
to the present Resolution ; it is part of 
a system; you must take it in concert 
with all the other opportunities which 
the Government have of facilitating 
business. This is only a Resolution by 
which the Government propose to obtain 
abnormal and exceptional advantages 
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as to the time of the House. Reference 
has been made to the private Members. 
I am not a defender of what is called the 
rights of private Members so long as the 
business is so arranged that those Motions 
come to the frontin which the House takes 
the slightest possible interest. If the pri- 
vate Members who support the Govern- 
ment now to the number of four or five 
or six, or whatever their majority may 
be—if they would give effect to their 
opinion they would prevent this Motion 
from being carried; but we know that 
having made their protest, having de- 
plored this grievous encroachment on 
their rights, they will go and vote for 
the encroachment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not for them that I 
plead. I only wish to put on record 
as useful in the future the nature of the 
change which the proceedings of the 
House of Commons is undergoing. It 
is not that the Government propose to 
take all this time; they have also 
materially altered the custom with re- 
gard to Supply. The discussion on 
Supply, particularly on the Civil Service 
Estimates, gave the House at large an 
opportunity of raising questions outside 
the Government programme of great 
importance. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred to the fact that a 
larger number of days has been devoted 
to Supply in the first part of the Session 
than usual. That is perfectly true. 
Why? Hardly because the two great 
Votes have assumed exceptional import- 
ance, but principally because the Govern- 
ment have postponed Supply till a time 
when it cannot be properly discussed ; 
and therefore we have to take the 
opportunity of raising matters on the 
Supplementary Votes. That is the 
reason why a discussion which used to 
take 5 or 6 days now takes 10 or 
12. The practice of the Government is 
to put off Supply to a time when it is 
absolutely impossible to secure the proper 
attention of the House or to obtain a 
proper attendance of Members. This, 
coupled with the fact that the Govern- 
ment are taking the time of private 
Members, and because they are using the 
closure and the gag in a way that it has 
never been used before, alters the posi- 
tion of the Government to the House at 


large. In former times what was the 
position of the Government? It was 
obliged to consult the minority. It was 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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not obliged to yield in important prin- 
ciples to the minority, but it was obliged 
to make important concessions. But 
now the Government is in a position to 
bring in a Bill and to carry it word for 
word and line by line without accepting 
a single Amendment ; and this has made 
them more unreasonable and less willing 
to yield to the Opposition than any 
Government which has preceded them. 
I do not say—it is not my present pur- 
pose to argue—whether it is right or 
wrong ; but this I do say that it is 
not in human nature to leave to one 
Government—I do not say this Govern- 
ment alone, but to any Government— 
the whole advantage of such changes 
as this, and to suppose that the other 
Party will not, in its turn, use the 
weapons of which advantage )as already 
been taken by its predecessors. I warn 
private Members on this side of the 
House who intend to vote for this Mo- 
tion that {jthey will have no reason to 
complain hereafter of any similar pro- 
ceedings, and that we shall be entitled 
to refer to their vote now as justifying 
those proceedings. I do not object to 
the proceedings of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. From that point of view I 
have no reason for opposing the Motion 
which he has made. He asks for practi- 
cally and substantially the whole time of 
the House for the rest of the Session. 
What use is he going to make of it? 
We all know he does not want it for 
non-contentious and non-Party measures. 
There are Bills which the Government 
have brought in—useful Bills which 
have been welcomed by both sides of 
the House, and which can be passed 
into law after small discussion, perhaps 
with Amendment, but without delay. 
It is not for them that this Motion is 
proposed ; but it is, in the first place, to 
carry Bills of the most contentious 
character, which are essentially Party 
Bills in this sense—that they could not 
be passed at all, even through this House 
of Commons, if the most stringent mea- 
sures were not taken. It is, in the 
second place, to carry Bills by a very 
small majority—a majority smaller than 
has ever before carried Bills of this 
character. The time is required, in the 
third place, to carry Bills through this 
House—if it can be done—which the 
Government themselves have declared 
have no chance of being carried into 
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law in the present Session. And, lastly, 
it is to carry Bills which the majority in 
the country do not approve and for 
which their sanction has not been asked. 
I do not feel inclined, as far as T have 
any power in the matter, to grant time 
which might be better employed in other 
business merely to discuss Bills which 
are not wanted and which are not 
intended to pass into law. But then, 
Sir, I have said that the policy of the 
Government is not approved in the 
country. That is an open secret. This 
Government is going on dealing in this 
arbitrary way in the House of Commons 
with the full knowledge in the mind of 
every man who sits on the Bench (the 
Treasury Bench) that they are in a 
minority in the country. [Loud cheers, 
and some cries of ““Oh!”] Such a posi- 
tion would be intolerable to proud men. 
This is not a proud Government. They 
suffer humiliation after humiliation, and 
they show that they can accept it with- 
out exhibiting any of the ordinary 
feelings of humanity under such circum- 
stances. Sir, I congratulate them. 
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They have confidence in their slender 
and diminishing majority. They have, 
I daresay, confidence in themselves. | 
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first claim, and place-men the second. 
He believed that the legislation that 
would result from private Members’ 
time would be much approved. Referring 
only to the matters now awaiting dis- 
cussion on Tuesdays and Fridays, he 
believed that one hon. Member proposed 
to deal with the Liquor Traffic ; another 
with the Mombasa Railway; a third, 
with Old Age Pensions ; and a fourth, 
with the Occupation of Egypt. Discussion 
upon all these matters was to be stopped 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
required their time for purposes which he 
would characterise later on. Last year 
the Government occupied 100 out of the 
113 days upon which the House sat ; 


}and out of that number 53 were stolen 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Every year the House of Commons went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
every year it fell among-—NMinisters ! 
who stripped it of its raiment, and 
wounded it and departed leaving it half 
dead. The Priests and the Levites, the 
Front Opposition Bench, always passed 
by on the other side, expecting, as 
they did, in their turn, similar as- 
sistance from the occupants of the 


But they have no confidence in the Front Bench opposite ; and it was left 
people of this country, to whom they to the despised Samaritans of the 
must ultimately appeal. If they like to Back Benches to take compassion 
cling to Office without power, that is, upon private Members. A month ago, 
their affair. But as far as we are con-| When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cerned I do not think it is our business | #8ked for extra time, a good deal was to 
to give them any assistance in this be said in his favour, as financial con- 
burlesque of Parliamentary procedure, | siderations were then pressing. Even 
or to aid them in their waste of time in | now, if the right hon. Gentleman asked 
dealing with Bills which are not wanted, | for the extra time in order to devote it 
and which are not intended to pass into to finance he would not oppose the 
law. Motion, and would even give the right 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn, hon. Gentleman more than he now asked. 
Regis) remarked that the tone of the, The time usually devoted to the Esti- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in intro-) mates was much too short. Finance 
ducing this Motion was coaxing and | Was not, however, the main object of the 
caressing, and even persuasive. He/right hon. Gentleman on the present 
must say he preferred that style to| occasion. The main object was to devote 
the right hon. Gentleman’s heroic|it to measures. But what measures U 
tones, or to the rollicking tone which | The Prime Minister, speaking at Cardiff 
he adopted when he was dealing with | in January of the present year, referred 
such matters as agricultural distress | to the duty of the Government in these 
or starving men. He desired to point | words :— 

out the great injury which this Motion 





would inflict on private Members on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own side. He 
was the advocate of private Members’ 
time. Private Members should have the 


‘* What we have to do is to lay before Parlia- 
ment a list of measures which we think ought to, 
and should be, passed in the coming Session. 
To do more than this is to confuse public 
issues.”’ 
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And, speaking at Bradford, Lord Rose- 
bery also said :— 


‘‘Some five yearsago .. . . 
Liberal Conference in Scotland . . . 
had to tell them that their Programme was a 
foolish one, because it omitted the one question 
which must take precedence of the realisation 
of all their projects, and that was a drastic 
dealing with the House of Lords.”’ 


at a great 


Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
propose to deal with the time now asked 
for by bringing in a drastic measure for 
dealing with the House of Lords? If 
not, he proposed to apply it to what Lord 
Rosebery had told him was “a foolish 
programme.” Ministers had said that 
the House of Lords was an obstacle to 
legislation, and he could understand 
time being taken for the yet undisclosed 
but famous Resolution which was to 
remove that obstacle. But the House 
had heard of no such proposal. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to leave the obstacle where it was, 
and to take the time of private Mem- 
bers merely to continue running his 
head against the obstacle. He was 
not going to attack that great subject 
without which his own chief has told 
him that all his Programme was non- 
sense and foolishness. He could not 
understand such conduct. This taking 
of the time of private Members was but 
the beginning of the evil. Once the 
Government had all the time of the 
House they would have all the power of 
the House as well ; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman had the time and the 
power he would put the gag upon them and 
would treat themas Parliamentary slaves. 
If the demand were made for such an 
object as the Premier foreshadowed he 
could understand it, but to make It 
merely for the purpose of occupying the 
time of the House in discussing mea- 
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sures which were not intended to pass, 
and never could pass, was both unreason- | 
able and mischievous. 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) | 
said, that several hon. Members had 
given their reasons why the Government 
should not take away the time of private | 
Members. As a reply to them one 
ounce of fact was better than a ton of 
theory ; and the fact in this case was, 
that on the very last day at the disposal 
of private Members, there was a count- 
out. That was a test of the real feeling 
on the matter, for hon. Members on the 
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Opposition side would not go to that 
trouble even of keeping a House on the 
oceasion. He should be willing to join 


Ijin the effort to secure the rights of 


private Members if the time at their 
disposal was devoted to real Parliamen- 
tary work, but not if it was sought 
merely to afford amusement for hon. 
Members opposite. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the cir- 
cumstances, so far as he was concerned, 
were not of an ordinary character, and 
what he felt he had to consider was not 
so much the mere demand of the Gov- 
ernment as the question what they pro- 
posed to do with the time of private 
Members when they got it. Now, inas- 
much as the Government proposed wo 
deal with a Bill in which the people of 
Ireland were profoundly interested—the 
Land Bill—he had to consider what 
might possibly be the effect of his re- 
fusing, by his vote, to give them the 
facilities they demanded. It appeared 
to him, in the circumstances, that he 
might as well vote against the Second 
Reading of that Bill as to refuse to grant 
the request the Government now made. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said, he felt a sort of 
melancholy amusement in listening to 
Debates of this kind, for on both sides 
the speeches were invariably a repetition 
of those that had many times pre- 
ceded them on similar occasions. 
Whatever Government were in power, 
the Government of the day alleged 
both special and general reasons for tak- 
ing the time of private Members, and 
the Opposition invariably denied that 
such reasons existed, or that they applied 
to that particular Session. After hear- 
ing the speech of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham he was curious to 
know how he would vote, notwithstand- 
ing the reasons he had urged against the 
demand of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted that he 
was not in favour of the rights of private 
Members. He seemed to regard himself 
as an official Member, whether he was 
in the Government or not; that only 
official Members should be listened to, 
and that all that private Members had 
to do was simply to come to the House 
and vote for or against the official views 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman, although he protested against 
the demand of the Government, had 
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pointed out, by way of warning, that it 
would be open to his own Party when 
they came into power in the next Parlia- 
ment to adopt a similar course to press 
forward their own measures. He was 
not afraid of that, however. Conserva- 
tive or Unionist Governments were not 
in favour of legislation. It devolved on 
the Radical Party to propose and press 
forward legislation. Conservative Gov- 
ernments, as a rule, were only too well 
pleased when they could make the 
excuse of Radical obstruction. The 
right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
demand of the Government because he 
said they used their time badly. Well, 
the Government would use it partly in 
pushing forward the Bill for the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. 
The right hon. Gentleman voted in 
favour of the Second Reading of that 
Bill, and now he would refuse them the 
time to complete it. That course of 
action appeared to him to be something 
like hunting with the hare and running 
with the hounds. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it seemed, would be content to 
give the Government the time of the 
House if they would consent to bring in 
Bills that were not contentiéus—in other 
words Bills to which he was not him- 
self opposed. But it was the duty of a 
Government to bring in contentious 
Bills, and to carry them by their Party 
majority if they could. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also talked about the 
country being on the side of the Opposi- 
tion. He had often heard that sort of 
claptrap ; it was commonly indulged in 
by both sides when in Opposition ; he 
had resorted to it over and over again 
himself, and very little importance was 
to be attached to it. He agreed with 
an hon. Member opposite that the private 
Member was not well treated in the 
House ; there was a disposition to crush 
him out. In past times private Mem- 
bers had far greater opportunities of 
taking part in the work of legislation 
than now. Moreover, they had the 
opportunity of raising important ques- 
tions in Committee of Supply, but, as 
had been pointed out, Supply was now 
put off until the end of the Session, 
and even this opportunity also of 
bringing forward grievances was thus 
practically denied to them. But 
when the hon. Gentleman opposite 
came forward with an Amendment which 
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he called an expanded negative, what- 
ever that might mean —he himself 
thought it meant bad language—and 
told the House that the Government 
ought not to take the time of the House 
until they had entirely altered the 
Standing Orders in order to secure to 
private Members their rights, the hon. 
Gentleman was talking nonsense. It 
appeared to him that the Government 
were responsible for the business of the 
House, and had a perfect right to say 
how it should be disposed of ; they still 
gave Friday evenings to private Mem- 
bers, and it must be remembered that 
on Fridays they had a division of time. 
Really, it was very much the same thing 
whether they had the whole Friday or 
only the evening, and he had observed 
that there was more likely to be a count- 
out when they had the whole than when 
they had half of the Friday. It was 
true that there had been counts-out 
during the present Session, but that 
would always be the case until the 
Standing Order was altered, and the 
count-out only applied to the particular 
Resolution or Bill before the House—a 
change which he would be very glad to 
see take place. Looking at the difficul- 
ties that the Government had got into, 
and at their great anxiety to legislate on 
so very many matters, and the hopes 
that were eternal in their breasts, that 
they would be able to pass their measures, 
he was at least grateful for small mercies, 
and thanked the Government for having 
given them Friday evenings for the rest 
of the Session. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I do not agree very much with the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down ; 
but I do agree with him in this, that 
there are certain grievances, or alleged 
grievances, invariably trotted out upon 
these occasions and invariably supported 
by the same kind of arguments, whether 
on the Gladstonian or the Unionist side 
of the House. The hon. Gentleman has 
very frankly told us that he himself 
without conviction, but with immense 
reiteration, has employed the argument 
which has been used on the present 
occasion. I, for my own part, have 
great sympathy with the private Member: 
sympathy not going the whole length of 
some of the arguments used in his favour, 
but sympathy which I should always be 
glad to give practical expression to. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
represented himself to us to-night in the 
position, I think, of a humble servant 
of the House—the humble servant of 
the majority of the House. Sir, I do 
not know a gentleman in this House to 
whom the epithet of humility is less 
obviously adequate ; nevertheless, though 
I do not give him credit for having that 
Christian virtue in excess or out of 
balance or proportion with the other 
Christian virtues, I did believe that 
under ordinary circumstances he would 
be glad to give the private Members a 
legitimate opportunity of dealing with 
questions which interest them and, 
no doubt, their constituents; and 
the way in which, in my judgment, 
the Government can best satisfy 
the legitimate demands of private 
Members is, not so much by leaving 
them a large number of nights in the 
week in which a private Member's 
Motion has precedence over a Govern- 
ment Motion, as in giving them an 
opportunity of discussing questions in 
Supply. I think that point was taken 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Lynn Regis; he, by the way, was as 
humble as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and described himself as a de- 
spised Samaritan. The despised Samari- 
tan has a real grievance, I think, if 
Supply be treated in the way the Govern- 
ment this Session apparently are deter- 
mined to treat it. I make this admis- 
sion to the House—the temptation is 
almost irresistible in modern days for a 
Government to defer the great mass and 
bulk of discussions in Supply to a time 
when Members are too hot and too tired 
to spend many hours over them. But I 
never knew a Government—-I have not 
looked out datesand am trusting tomemory 
—who deferred Supply as long as the 
Government have deferred it in the 
present Session. I do not believe we 
have entered on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates at all ; is there any precedent or 
parallel for that? Doubtless the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has looked out 
the dates; can he supply us with any 
case of a Government, meeting Parlia- 
ment at the ordinary time, having no 
special crisis to deal with, having no 
special strain upon their resources, and 
absolutely deferring the beginning of the 
Civil Service Estimates until after a late 
Easter, and until they had entered upon 
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the month of May? I doubt if there is 
such a precedent ; and even if there were 
a precedent, I question whether it ought 
to be followed. With regard to these 
private Members’ nights, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, I cannot go the whole 
length that my hon. Friend does who 
moved the rejection of the Government 
proposal. Ido not think the time spent 
on those evenings is always well spent. 
Certainly, when I look back upon the 
eccentricities of private Members’ Reso- 
lutions in the present Session, and re- 
member the way in which the three 
hours on Friday nights are spent, I do 
not know that I should greatly regret 
it if those three hours were curtailed by 
the Government. But as a matter of 
fact, the Government are so pleased at 
the way in which those Friday evenings 
are spent that they do not propose to 
take them. All I can say is, that if 
Friday evenings had meant more than a 
Debate and a Division, and had carried 
any consequences inside or outside the 
House, or had promoted the development 
of public opinion, or had had any legis- 
lative or administrative force, as the 
exertion of private Members during the 
course of this Session have been directed 
to passing Resolutions for paying them- 
selves, for cutting up the United King- 
dom into smal] fragments, and in favour 
of a second ballot—the total result of all 
these efforts would have been to leave 
but very small fragments of the British 
Constitution standing upright. The 
truth is, Sir, what is wanted is not so 
much an opportunity of ventilating 
private Members’ crotchets as an oppor- 
tunity of giving private Members a 
chance of criticising the administrative 
action of the Government, and _ the 
general course which the Government 
are pursuing. Those are the opportuni- 
ties which the House on both sides has a 
right to demand, and it is those oppor- 
tunities which the peculiar action of the 
Government with regard to Supply have 
deprived us of in the present Session. 
Well, Sir, it may, perhaps, be asked, if I 
take this view, a view not now expressed 
for the first time, with regard to what is 
ordinarily called private Members’ privi- 
leges, why it is I mean to vote for my 
hon. Friend when he goes, as I doubt 
not he will go, to a Division in opposi- 
tion to the Government’s proposal. I 
base my vote upon words which occurred 
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at the end of my hon. Friend’s Resolu-|and all sides of the House, not meeting 
tion—words not put by you, Mr. Speaker,|here for legislative work at all, I do 
because I understand you did not think | really think that the Government should 
the Amendment differed substantially | spare us the lash, that they should not 
from a direct negative, but which seemed | drive us as slaves are driven, but should 
to me to have a special bearing on the| permit us to come down more or less at 
present occasion. My hon. Friend our ease to deal in a genial spirit with 
suggests that the special circumstances proposals which are not intended to come 
cf this Session justify us in refusing the | to any very great effect, but which are 
Government what many previous Goy-| quite adequate to pass decently and 
ernments have asked for, and not asked | respectably the time of an ordinary 
for in vain, and what, I think, under) Parliamentary Session. That is my 
ordinary circumstances might, without | objection to the Government proposal. 
any great breach of Parliamentary con-|If we were brought here for work I 


venience, be granted to the Government 
responsible for the conduct of our business. 
The reason that I object to these privileges 
now is that I regard the whole of our 
proceedings during the present Session 
as not undertaken in a serious spirit, by 
serious politicians, or for any serious or 


should be ready to work, depend upon 
it ; but we are not brought here to work 
—we are brought here to play. Well, 
then, let us play; do not let us go 
through all the external appearance of 
immense exertion for objects which are 
never to be attained, which the Govern- 





legitimate object. The whole thing is an ment know are never to be attained, and 
elaborate practical joke, and, though no- which their followers know are never to 
body likes a joke more than I do, I do|be attained. I suppose that, beyond the 
not think that jokes should be unduly | object of passing our time respectably, 
prolonged. The essence of that kind of|the Government may have this further 
wit, as of every kind of wit, is brevity,| object in bringing their proposals for- 
and brevity is the one thing which the | ward—they may be anxious to inform an 
Government sense of legislative humour | expectant country of the kind of policy 
does not appear to possess. I have no| which they are anxious to further, and 
desire to weary the House, and I have (I do not wish to use the word in any 
no wish to go over ground we have tra-| offensive sense) to advertise their good 
versed before with regard to the objects | intentions with a view to some electoral 
of the Government ; but we have never | contest. But advertising is an expensive 
received a satisfactory reply from the| matter when it does not succeed, and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite ; perhaps | those who spend much capital upon that 
he is going to give us that satisfactory | undertaking, unless they choose their 
reply to-night. But in summary we all | ground very successfully, may very likely 
know what their policy is; it has been ruin themselves in the proceeding. That 
given a name that I suppose will stick to is the Government’s affair after all, not 
it—it is the policy of “ filling up the| ours; and I have no objection whatever 
cup.” Well, Sir, there is something con-| to their bringing forward any number of 
vivial about that, there is something | proposals and discussing them on Second 
jovial and cheerful about it; and for my | Reading, and so giving themselves an 
own part I am perfectly ready to treat it | opportunity of detailing their inestimable 
in that spirit, and I am perfectly ready merits, and giving us an opportunity of 
to go through the labours of this Session | showing what their effect would be. But, 
with the utmost good humour, and with-| after all, this scheme could be carried out 
out taking things more seriously than at far less cost of time and labour to the 
they ought to be taken, provided that! House than the Government propose to 
the Government really are conducting|exact. As my right hon. Friend the 
the show for our amusement, and do not} Member for West Birmingham has 
make the five acts of their comedy un-| pointed out, you cannot revolutionise the 
duly tedious and prolonged. If we meet/ institutions of your country with a 
for business, then buckle on; let us| majority which has amounted sometimes 
sacrifice our private evenings, let us| to 30, and has gone down to 8, 10, 
work the labouring oar with such energy ‘and 11. [Cries of “ One.”| Yes, to one ; 
as we possess; but when, after all, we | but I do not follow the minute details of 
are, by common agreement of all Parties | these statistics. The Government must 
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know that their existence depends upon 
Parliamentary accidents from day to 
day. If they think it worth while to 
keep in Office we are the last persons to 
blame them for sodoing. But I venture 
to repeat that, with an uncertain and 
wavering majority, you cannot seriously 
maintain that you can revolutionise the 
institutions of the country. You cannot 
do it any more than you could conquer 
England with a stage army from Drury 
Lane. You may have brilliant reviews, 
you may have reconnaissances in force 
and all the display of legislation ; but 
every Member of the Government knows, 
all the same, that you cannot carry your 
measures. Nodoubt every Minister who 
brings forward a Bill thinks that his isa 
measure which will effect a permanent 
amelioration in the condition of his 
fellow-subjects. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary may think that 
the best way to promote religion is to 
rob a religious institution. I do not 
question his sincerity on the point, but I 
do question his own belief that his excel- 
lent intentions can be given practical 
effect to. Then there is the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, who has 
introduced a Bill which contains some 
good and some bad things. My hon. 
Friend the Member for South Tyrone, 
who is going to support the Government 
on this occasion will admit that if the 
Irish Land Bill is in danger it is because 
of the superfluous, controversial, and ex- 
traneous matter which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has intro- 
duced into that measure. Why has the 
right hon. Gentlemen introduced that 
matter? Did he doso with the object of 
facilitating the passing of the Bill? On 
the contrary, it will prevent its passing. 
It has been introduced with the object of 
affording an opportunity for a display of | 
Parliamentary dialectics and of convey- | 
ing the impression that the particular | 
friend of the Irish farmer sits on that 
Bench. And so I might go through all the | 
measures of the Government. My point) 
is that the Government have brought 
forward a _ revolutionary Programme | 
without having the force necessary to | 
carry it into effect. In these circum-| 
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could be most completely and satisfac- 
torily met were they to content them- 
selves with the amount of time which 
the Standing Orders of the House confer 
upon them. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 252; Noes, 
230.—(Division List No. 50.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved: “ That this House 
do immediately resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
propose to oppose the Motion, but simply 
wished to take the opportunity of ask- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman what were 
the views of the Government with regard 
to the course of Business generally, and 
in particular to-morrow 4 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that before the Divi- 
sion just taken he had not ventured to 
dispose of Tuesday. Having now be- 
come ed of that day, he would 
state what he thought would be the best 
way of filling up the time. First of all, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would ask leave to introduce a 
Bill with reference to Plural Voting. He 
proposed that afterwards they should ge 
on with the Conciliation of Trades Dis- 
putes Bill, and, if there was no objection 
taken to that measure, with the Light 
Railways Bill and the Truck Act 
Amendment Bill. There was also a 
Fishery Act Amendment Bill. _— 
Bartiey : “ All for Tuesday?”] Well, 
they would be put on the paper. It 
would depend upon how much time hon. 
Gentlemen thought it necessary to take 
on the earlier Bills whether all the Bills 
were taken. Thursday was fixed for the 
Budget, and on Friday morning they 
would take the Naval Works (Loan) 
Bill. To-night it was intended to take 
Navy Vote 8, on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ormskirk was anxious to raise a 
question with respect to boilers. 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked when it 
was intended to proceed with the Coal 
Mines Regulation Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH remarked that, in 
consequence of representations made to 





stances it would be absurd, in my view,|him by hon. Gentlemen particularly 
to give them the whole time of the/ interested in the coal industry, and in 
House, which means quadrupling our| order to give the House and the country 
labours. The object of the Government full opportunity of considering the 
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details of the measure, it would not be 
taken for a week. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
on Thursday the Leader of the House 
said he hoped the Naval Works Bill 
would be taken as the first Order to-day. 
When he heard that announcement he 
went away and prepared himself four 
naval works. But on Saturday, when 
the papers came into his hands, he found 
that the Naval Works Bill was to be dis- 


established, and to-night they were to go | 
on with Vote 8. He did not possess that | 


versatility of mind which enabled him to 
jump from high considerations of naval 
strategy to questions concerning the con- 
struction of naval boilers. It was very in- 
convenient this alteration in the course of 
business should be made, and he had not 
heard any reason why it should be 
made. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
asked whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would afford reasonable time 
for the discussion of Vote 8, or whether 
he intended to closure it to-night. 

Mr. G. T. KENYON (Denbigh Dis- 
trict) inquired if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was able to definitely fix a day for 
the Committee Stage of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, the Welsh Church 
Bill would not be taken this week, and 
he could not say definitely when it would 
be taken. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Devonport he had to say that he did 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked if the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would intimate that the Vote for 
National Education in Ireland would 
not be taken without due notice to the 
Irish Members. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said that that 
was so important a Vote he could cer- 
tainly give the undertaking asked. 





Motion agreed to. 


| 


} 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 1895-96. 
The House went into Committee of 
Supply on the Navy Estimates. 
Mr. ME tor in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 





| On the Vote for £3,463,000 for Ship- 
| building, Repairs, and Maintenance,— 

| *Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
| Ormskirk) rose to move to reduce Vote 8, 
Section ITI., Subhead A (Contract Work 
—Propelling Machinery), by £100,000, 
the cost of the Belleville boilers in new first 
and second cruisers. The right hon. 
Gentleman said: I feel sure that I 
need make no apology to the Committee 
for occupying its time—it may be at 
‘some length—upon a matter which is 
| possibly one more for the consideration 
| of the technical expert than a Committee 
‘of the House. The sufficiency and 





not contemplate applying the closure to| efficiency of the boilers of our ships of 
the discussion on Vote 8; indeed, he| war is, however, a subject of such vital 
could not charge himself with having, | moment to the protection of the interests 
since he had had charge of the Business | of the Empire that I believe the Com- 
of the House, resorted to the closure| mittee will regard a discussion on the 
more than he could possibly help. | matter as by no means time ill spent. No 

Sirk GEORGE BADEN - POWELL matter how liberal may be our grants for 


asked if the Naval Works Bill would be} 
taken to-night. 
THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


the Navy, they are wasted unless our ships 


‘are provided with good motive power. 


I freely acknowledge the difficult position 





CHEQUER said that Bill would not be of the Board of Admiralty when they 
taken to-night, but he would certainly | are called upon to decide questions of a 
place it in the first Order on Friday. |technical nature, when they have to 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY inquired | weigh the evidence put before them by 
when the ordinary Supply was to be/|experts. The fault I have to find in the 
taken. As yet this Session they had| present instance is, that they have 
had no Supply. adopted, without sufficient evidence, an 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| experiment on too extended a scale. It 
CHEQUER was afraid that at present | will be my endeavour to avoid technicali- 
he could not go beyond the statement | ties as much as possible, for two reasons : 
with reference to Business he had just|I am not an expert, and therefore not 
made. able to place the subject before the 
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Committee with the authority of one 
acquainted with the theory of boiler 
construction, and few Members of the 
House can be regarded as having pro- 
fessional experience. My knowledge of 
the boilers and machinery of vessels has 
simply been acquired by practical ex- 
perience extending over a great many 
years, and by having to pay largely out 
of my own pocket for mistakes and 
failures. In addition, the six years that 
I spent at the Admiralty gave me an 
opportunity of appreciating the mode in 
which matters connected with the 
machinery and boilers of vessels are 
conducted. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the immense responsibility imposed upon 
the Director of Naval Construction. 
Should his designs be faulty and found 
wanting in time of emergency, the 
lives of our men and the safety of 
our Empire would be at stake. There- 
fore, before dealing with the merits 
of the several class of boilers to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the 
Committee. I desire to trace briefly the 
procedure adopted in designing vessels, 
especially with regard to the relative 
positions at the Admiralty of the Naval 
Designer and the Engineering Chief. 
From time immemorial, the Naval De- 
signer has not been an engineer, either 
by training or experience. His atten- 
tion has been devoted to the form and 
strength of the vessels, the best position 
for her armour, and the accommodation 
for her crew. So far as the machinery 
is concerned he, by calculations based on 
previous results, can, and does, deter- 
mine what power is required to propel 
the vessel he designs at a given rate of 
speed. The Engineering Chief and his 
Department have always been subordi- 
nate to that of the Chief Constructor, 
who, to-day, holds the position of Assis- 
tant Controller of the Navy. In any 
remarks I may make, I wish it to be 
clearly understood that they are in- 
tended to reflect in no way whatever 
upon that distinguished officer and man 
of science who, to-day, holds the position 
of Chief Constructor, Sir William 
White, or to his subordinate, the present 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy, Mr. 
Durston. I merely wish to emphasise 
this fact—that, whilst machinery has 
yearly advanced in importance to a 
vessel of war, no change has been made 
in the relative status of the Head of the 
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Engineering Department to that of the 
Chief Constructor. Both officers ought 
to have co-ordinate authority, subject to 
the Controller of the Navy. The speed 
which a vessel of war attains on her trials 
is, unfortunately, regarded as the proof 
of her success. The temptation onthe part 
of the designer is, therefore, to press upon 
his subordinate to provide machinery 
that will occupy as little space as pos- 
sible in the vessel, and which shall also 
be as light in construction as possible, 
so that the lines of the vessel may be 
made finer, and good results be obtained 
as compared with his foreign competitor. 
Were the Engineering Chief co-ordinate in 
authority with that of the Chief Construe- 
tor he would be in a stronger position to 
remonstrate, when asked todesign engines 
of too light a type, than he can whilst he 
remains responsible to the Chief Con- 
structor. This system has another dis- 
advantage. The Naval designer, in the 
event of a failure, is not personally re- 
sponsible. The engineering staff, on the 
other hand, can urge that they followed 
out the wishes of the Chief Constructor, 
and thus the Admiralty do not get that 
direct personal responsibility which is so 
essential to secure efficiency. In con- 
firmation of my opinion on the present 
unsatisfactory position of the Engineer- 
ing Chief to the Designing Department, 
I ask to be allowed to read from a letter 
from one of the largest shipbuilders in 
the country, and who has had great ex- 
perience in constructing vessels for the 
Admiralty. He says :— 


‘*Tf we were asked by a shipowner to draw 
up specifications and make designs for engines 
and boilers to develop a given power in a mer- 
chant vessel we should require to considerably 
increase the dimensions of various parts of the 
engines and allow greater boiler power than is 
permitted in present Admiralty practice. In our 
opinion the margin of safety in the various 
parts of the engine and the margin for steam in 
an emergency are far short of what they should 
be, and without recommending that the machi- 
nery in Her Majesty’s Ships should be made in 
every respect equal to that in the Mercantile 
Marine, we do think that the modifications sug- 
gested should be carried out and the necessary 
weight allowed for in the machinery. It ap 
to us that the Engineering Staff at Whitehall 
in designing machinery for new vessels are 
limited by the constructors to a maximum weight 
which we have shewn is insufficient to admit of 
the machinery of the necessary strength and 
endurance. This has been proved by the numer- 
ous failures that have occurred during the 
manceuvres, and which would be most disastrous 
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fleet. Weare strongly of opinion that the capa- 
bility of the machinery is sacrificed to the hulls 
and armament and it seems to us if this is the 
case that the Engineering Staff is not sufficiently 
represented at the Admiralty Board, and that 
those responsible for the hulls and armament 
have a preponderating influence on the sufficiency 
of such a vital part of a war vessel as is the 
machinery. We would suggest that if the 
Engineering Chief objects to the weight allowed 
for the machinery his ideas should be given 
effect to, and if disputed should be referred to a 
competent consultative Board, consisting of 
engineers only who have had great experience 
in designing and carrying their designs into 
execution, and who combine theory with 
practice.” 

It may be said that if such were my 
views on the matter why didn’t I take 
some steps to give them effect? I con- 
fess that the system of a Public Depart- 
ment cannot be changed in a day, nor 
can you easily alter the status of officers 
now holding appointments; but the 
desirability, under such circumstances, 
of a discussion of designs is greater. 
About the year 1884 forced draught, as 
it is called, became all the rage. The 
demand for fast ships, and, therefore, 
vessels of fine lines, compelled the 
Engineering Department to apply the 
system of forced draught to boilers of 
all sizes and descriptions before adequate 
experience had been obtained. Forced 
draught in consequence of many failures 
of vessels obtained a bad name ; but this, 
it is contended, was due not to the prin- 
ciple, but to its method of application, 
and to the design of boiler to which it 
was applied. In other words, had the 
engineers gradually made their experi- 
ments on a slowly ascending scale of ships 
and power they would have attained a 
success with the system instead of having 
to condemn it. The forced draught of 
that day was obtained by closed stoke- 
holds into which the air was driven like 
into a diving bell when under water. 
Whenever the fire doors were opened 
there was an excess inrush of cold air 
which injured the internal parts of the 
boilers and the tubes. The boilers, for 
the sake of lightness, had only single 
combustion chambers. They were also 
deficient in strength. For example, had 
the boilers of the Blake type been fitted 
in a merchant ship, the Board of Trade 
would have restricted their working 
pressure to 114 Ibs. to the square inch, 
whilst by Admiralty rules a working 
pressure of 155 lbs. wasallowed. When 
this discrepancy between Admiralty 
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practice and Mercantile usage was 
brought to the notice of the Engineering 
Department, the idea of regulating the 
strength of Naval boilers by Mercantile 
practice was deemed a reflection upon 
the competency of the Engineering De- 
partment at the Admiralty. They 
claimed that instead of the Admiralty 
principle of Construction being too light, 
the Board of Trade and Lloyds’ usage 
was too heavy. The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and the inefficiency of 
the boilers of the Blake and other larger 
vessels constructed at that time, and the 
present large prospective demand for 
re-boilering these vessels, is a proof of the 
failure of the Department to provide 
boilers equal to the necessities of the 
Navy. I have called the attention of 
Committee to this point as regards forced 
draught, because I believe it has an im- 
portant bearing upon the present pro- 
posal to adopt tubulous boilers. There 
is the same impulsive haste to-day as 
regards adopting tubulous boilers as there 
was from 1885 to 1889 in applying forced 
draught without sutticient previousexperi- 
ence. Sostrong was the prejudice on the 
part of the Admiralty against following, 
even ataremotedistance, Mercantile usage 
with regard to boiler construction, that 
contracts for the first Naval Defence 
ships were made, and the vessels de- 
signed, with a provision for boiler power 
little in excess of that provided for the 
vessels which were then proving compara- 
tive failures. It was only after the 
contracts were made that the Authorities 
were induced to increase the size of the 
boilers, and then the increase had to be 
limited, not by the necessities of the 
vessel, but by the space available in the 
designs that had been settled. Speaking 
of these vessels, improved as they were 
by the change of boilers, the engineering 
firm whom I have already quoted, wrote 
that the specification was sufficient for 
the machinery to give on trial the power 
stipulated to be obtained under the con- 
tracts laid down, but if anything ap- 
proaching the trial power was to be 
maintained for any lengthened period, 
the results showed that considerable 
modifications in the engines ought to be 
made, and that more boiler power must 
be allowed, and they went on to add 
that— 

‘whilst machinery might on trial give the in- 
dicated power desired, it may be so constructed 
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that, when in a rough sea, it may prove to be 
insufficient in strength, and that the engines of 
Her Majesty’s ships should be so constructed 
that they would proceed at their utmost power 
in moderately rough weather for any length of 
time without showing signs of weakness, and 
that boilers should be large enough to supply 
the engines with plenty of steam at that power.” 
In support of this contention, I may say 
that a fair example of the value to be 
placed on the horse power shown in the 
Navy Estimates would be 10,000 I.H.P. 
on trial, obtained with clean boilers, 
clean bottom, good stokers, picked coal, 
and smooth water, and only for four 
hours with forced draught. Under the 
same circumstances, with natural draught 
and for a period not exceeding 12 hours, 
she would indicate 6,600 H.P., but if 
required to proceed for 24 hours, the 
maximum expected from her engines was 
4,000 H.P. I have felt compelled to 
give these details, so that the Committee, 
and especially those Members with a 
knowledge of shipping, may clearly un- 
derstand the value of official figures 
representing the speed and coal endurance 
of our ships. I will now turn to the 
proposals in regard to the fitting of the 
vessels included in the Naval Programme 
for the coming year with Belleville 
boilers. I wish, at the outset, that it 
should be understood that I am far from 
averse to the Admiralty experimenting 
with this new arrangement of boilers or 
machinery, that promise fair results. My 
sole objection is to their risking the 
future efficiency of the Navy upon 
machinery as to which they have not 
had sufficient practical experience. 
The Civil Lord, in replying to criticisms 
of the hon. Member for Gateshead and 
myself on tubulous boilers, whilst ex- 
pressing a wish that they had been able 
to give a longer trial to the Belleville 
boilers, said, that the Admiralty felt 
justified, in supplying the two great 
cruisers Powerful and Terrible with 
these boilers, and applying the same 
description of steam generators to the 
eleven cruisers that are to be laid down 
this year on the following grounds :—(1) 
The exhaustive trial of the system on 
board the Sharpshooter ; (2) the favour- 
able report from the engineer who 
made a voyage ina French mercantile 
vessel using these boilers; (3) their 
adoption in the French and Russian 
Navies; (4) the advice of the Boiler 
Committee appointed in 1889 that these 
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boilers should be adopted for the new 
cruisers ; (5) that out of the boilers at 
present designed they did not get 
enough results; and (6) that certain 
torpedo boats between ’85 and ’91 had 
been fitted with water-tube boilers. I 
propose to examine the value which can 
be attached to these several pieces of 
evidence. As regards the Sharpshooter 
trials, I cannot conceive anyone accept- 
ing the results obtained by this vessel as 
justifying an extended use of the boiler 
in other cruisers, and so far from having 
influenced the adoption of the Bellevelle 
boilers, she had not been tried when the 
contracts for the Powerful and Terrible 
were made. The Civil Lord told the 
House that this vessel had been under 
steam on 13 different occasions, the 
longest continuous run being for 30 
hours; that during that period she 
consumed 74 tons of coal, developing 
2,326 H.P., or a consumption of 
2}lbs. per hour for every unit of horse 
power developed—a most wasteful con- 
sumption of coal, and sufficieat to con- 
demn the use of the boilers, whatever 
other advantages they may 

Apart from this, the extent of the trials 
on the Sharpshooter were of such an in- 
significant character as to be worthless 
as any indication of the merits of her 
boilers. If any expert were to examine 
Mr. Durston’s table of this ship’s per- 
formance with these boilers, compared 
with sister ships, he would have no 
doubt of their unsatisfactory character 
as regards consumption. The second 
argument adduced in favour of the 
adoption of Belleville boilers was the 
report of their engineer who made a 
voyage on a French Mercantile vessel 
using the boilers. As to this I have 
only to turn to the interesting letter 
written by Mr. Samson (who is the 
managing partner of the firm in England 
who have the privilege of manufacturing 
these boilers), which appeared in The 
Times some days ago. In it he says 
that— 

‘no engineer who knows anything of the 
subject would think of fitting the Sharpshooter’s 
Belleville boilers upon a vessel of the Mercantile 
Marine.”” 

With this evidence of the maker before 
us, how can it be urged that any value 
is to be attached to a trip in a Mercantile 
vessel using Belleville boilers, which are 
quite dissimilar to those to be used in 
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the British Navy, as providing any 
justification for the Admiralty in deter- 
mining the use of such steam generators 
in our great cruisers? As regards the 
experience obtained of the use of these 
boilers in the French and Russian 
Navies, I believe I am correct in saying 
that out of the 13 French vessels which 
are said to be fitted with them, only one 
has been tried, and that for no great 
distance or time. The experience of 
Russia may be disregarded. A _ boiler 
on this system was tried at a very low 
pressure and with a very old-fashioned 
pair of horizontal engines. Under such 
conditions no reliable data are afforded. 
The Civil Lord placed reliance upon the 
Report of the Boiler Committee pre- 
sented in 1893, and said they recom- 
mended the adoption of tubulous boilers 
for the new cruisers. I think there is a 
very grave error in the complexion given 
by the Civil Lord to the Committee's 
recommendation. On page 7 of this 
Report they— 

‘recommend the fitting of tubulous boilers in 
two vessels for experimental purposes so that 
data may be obtained for guidance as to the 
adoption or otherwise of this type of boiler.”’ 


I cannot conceive it possible that the 
suggestion of the Committee can be con- 
strued to mean that experiments should 
be made in two vessels of the enormous 
size and cost of the Powerful and 
Terrible. The context of their Report— 


‘ That one, at least, of any new cruisers should 
be arranged to receive tubulous boilers should 
the trials prove satisfactory ’’ 


is a clear indication that they meant the 
experiment to be conducted on a mode- 
rate scale, and that whilst a new 
cruiser should be arranged to receive 
tubulous boilers, yet they should not be 
fitted until proof had been afforded of 
their success in smaller vessels. The 
next reason put forward by the Civil 
Lord for this wholesale adoption of 
Belleville boilers was that— 


‘‘out of the boilers at present designed they 
did not get enough results.’’ 


I am not surprised at this remark, 
seeing how persistently the Admiralty 
have failed to follow the best mercantile 
practice, and I think I shall, before I 
have concluded, be able to show the 
Committee that they could get even 
better results out of cylindrical boilers, 
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both as to power and economy, than 
can be obtained from the Belleville 
boiler. In recent Debates in the House 
a sufficient distinction has not been 
drawn between the various types of 
tubulous boilers. In torpedo-boats the 
tubes of water which are exposed to the 
flame of the furnace are of very small 
diameter, not inore than | or 1} inches. 
They are very thin and many in number. 
The Belleville boiler, which is also tubu- 
lous, is quite distinct in character, the 
tubes or pipes carrying the water vary- 
ing from 44 to 54 inches in diameter as 
compared with the l-inch pipe of the 
torpedo-boat destroyer. I am not stand- 
ing here to condemn the Bellevile boiler, 
for I do not know enough about it to 
presume to do that; but there are some 
points connected with these boilers on 
which I can give such information as 
should induce the Admiralty to pause 
before they proceed with this huge ex- 
penditure. Touching first upon the 
question of coal consumption. I will 
give a few comparisons between the 
Belleville boiler and the recent type of 
cylindrical boiler used in the Mercantile 
Marine. On the Sharpshooter’s trial of 
30 hours she developed 30 per cent. less 
power than she did on her contractor’s 
trial, and she burnt 2} Ibs. of coal per 
hour for each unit of indicated horse 
power. I can give you my own experi- 
ence of a vessel built two years ago, 
having a cylindrical boiler using a pres- 
sure of 180 lbs., which, on a series of 
voyages covering 70,000 knots in twelve 
months, has an average consumption of 
1} lbs. per hour per unit of horse power 
developed, or 40 per cent. less than the 
Sharpshooter. I am not alone in this 
experience, for at the Institute of Civil 
Engineers particulars were given of 
modern merchant vessels voyaging out 
to Australia and home with a coal con- 
sumption of less than 1} lbs. Apply 
this comparison to the Terrible and 
assume the possibility of her maintain- 
ing her full power of 25,000 horses on a 
long run. She would steam 528 knots 
in 24 hours, about the speed of the 
fastest Atlantic boats, and would burn 
600 tons per day, or 265 tons more per 
day than on the basis of the ships I have 
quoted. Steaming from Portsmouth to 
Gibraltar she would therefore consume 
530 tons more coal, and if the voyage 
was continued to Alexandria the excess 
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would be more than 1,300 tons, whilst 
the total consumption from Portsmouth 
to Alexandria would be 3,000 tons, or 
nearly double her coal capacity. Well 


might it be said that she would have to | 


carry a coal mine with her. 


Sir EDWARD REED (Cardiff) :) 


Was the speed of the hon. Member’s 
own vessel a high speed ? 

Mr. FORWOOD : It is not a ques- 
tion of speed. It is a question of the 
amount of horse-power to be developed 
per pound of coal. A vessel developing 
3,000 horse-power would be more 
efficient than a vessel developing a 1,000 
horse-power. But I know the reply will 
be that a full-powered run to Gibraltar 
or Alexandria would never be required, 
and that the full power will only be 
wanted for spurts in action. With 
every deference to naval opinion, I 
demur to this comfortable conclusion. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): My hon. Friend has not 
quite completed his comparison. Are 
the ships which he compares supposed to 
be steaming at the same high rate of 
speed ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: The really im- 
portant factor in the question is the 
power development. 

Captain BETHELL: Is it not the 
case that the consumption at high speed 
is greater than at moderate speed ? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: The quantity of 
coal burnt per horse power is constant. 

Sirn EDWARD REED: Does the 
hon. Member ask us to believe that there 
is no greater consumption of coal when 
you are driving a ship at a high speed? 

*Mr. FORWOOD: Not if youe have 
sufficient boiler power. Before I leave 
this question of the Zerrible I wish to 
say that I have no reason to suppose that 
the Belleville boilers are more dangerous 
when properly attended to than other 
boilers. As far as I understand, the ques- 
tion of safety only comes in in connection 
with the feeding of the boilers. Now, 
Sir, what alternative designs are there ? 
As regards torpedo boats, there is the 
locomotive boiler, but that is unsatis- 
factory, though the fault is not so much 
in the boilers themselves as in the forced 
draught and in their construction. These 
boilers have been built by marine-boiler 
makers instead of by locomotive-boiler 
makers, and from all I can gather, the 
unsatisfactory result from these boilers 
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has been due rather to faulty construction 
and the closed stokehole. Serious ac- 
cidents have occurred with some of these 
boilers, fitted or being fitted. It is just, 
however, to such makers as Messrs, 
| Yarrow and Laird and Messrs. Thorney- 
croft, who have had larger experience 
than any other makers of this description 
of work, to state that (so far as I am 
aware) no accident of moment has oc- 
curred to any of the boilers fitted by 
them. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the experience of these boilers 
has been limited to trial trips, and not 
to constant wear and tear. I think the 
Admiralty were wrong in ordering over 
40 vessels to be fitted with these boilers 
before a much better test of their effici- 
ency had been had than has yet been 
obtained. Now, Sir, I would like to say 
one word on a point that I know will be 
urged, namely, that you must not com- 
pare a warship in this matter of boilers 
with a mercantile vessel, because the cir- 
|cumstances under which they work are 
very different. I think that is an entire 
mistake. Our cruisers are built to 
protect our commerce. What are the 
ships that will act ascommercedestroyers ! 
Such of the fast mailships as are pos- 
sessed by France, Germany, Russia, and 
other countries, that can keep and 
maintain a speed of from 20 to 22 knots an 
hour continuously, through all weathers, 
for 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 miles, all being 
provided with quick-firing guns. What 
use then is there in building cruisers with 
Belleville boilers that can only stay for 
three, four, or perhaps six hours? No, 
Sir, the cruisers to be of any use must 
have staying power. They must be able 
to keep the sea and pick up improvised 
warships taken out of the mercantile 
fleets of other nations. But I think also 
that, from the point of view of naval 
strategy, it will be required that our 
cruisers should be fast and have great 
staying powers. I believe that among 
other purposes, our Fleet ought to be 
built for blockade purposes, and that will 
require vessels of immense coal endurance 
and stability and strength. It is well to 
remind the Committee what is meant by 
blockade. It is not impossible that such 
‘continuous services might be required 
|from our modern fleets as were required 
| by the fleets of 90 years ago. What that 
| demand was may be judged by the reply 
| to an inquiry I made of that distinguished 
i 
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naval historian, Professor Laughton, who 
writes me that the blockade of Brest 
lasted from 18th May 1803 to 13th De- 
cember 1895, practically without a 
break ; and the Ville de Paris, on 
which Cornwailis hoisted his flag on 
9th July 1803, did not come in till 
Christmas day, or 170 days, and again 
from 12th January 1804 to 20th 
March 1805, when Cornwallis’ health 
gave way-—-which is 434 days. 
It is claimed that the weights of boilers 
on the water tube system are so much 
lighter than the cylindrical, that a small 
increase in the consumption of coal would 
be met. This is a fallacy, and I will 
compare the type of boiler placed on the 
latest Cunard ship, the Sylvania, with 
the proposed boilers in the Powerful, 
and the result as given on the trial trip 
of that vessel. The weight of boilers 
and accessories in the Powerful will be, 
I believe, about 1,200tons. Fora similar 
power on the Sylvania’s principle the 
weight would be less than 900 tons ; but 
the boilers in the Powerful will only con- 
tain 64 tons of water, whilst those in the 
Sylvania will require 348 tons. Taking 
boilers and water together, the saving in 
weight of the Sy/vania’s system would be 
less. There is no doubt greater safety 
in cylindrical boilers in case of an 
irregular supply of water. I feel bound 
to add that the result in the Sy/vania is 
most remarkable, and much ahead of 
any previous mercantile experience. The 
boilers in this vessel are double the effi- 
ciency of those in the Admira/ class, and 
more than 40 per cent. more effective 
than the boilers of the Naval Defence 
ships. I therefore repeat again that in 
coming to a conclusion in favour of 
Belleville boilers, the Admiralty had not 
the best information before them. In 


point of floor space, the Belleville boilers | engines. 
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fires to go out in such circumstances 
would, I should expect, go up to the 
nearest yard-arm. A good officer would 
keep his boilers under banked fires, and 
with banked fires he would be able to 
raise steam in less than two hours. 
The question of the quick raising of 
steam is comparatively of much less im- 
portance than we have hitherto been led 
to believe ; and this is I think the only 
substantial element proved in favour of 
the Belleville boiler. The quick raising 
of steam is undoubtedly a great gain in 
torpedo boats, but in large cruisers it is 
of much less importance. The next 
point urged in favour of the Belleville is 
that it is placed below water. The 
height of the Belleville is eight or nine 
feet and that of the boilers in the Mer- 
cantile Marine 16 feet; therefore the 
difference is five or six feet; but with 
our present large vessels of war both 
types of boiler will be below the water 
line, and, therefore equally protected 
from projectiles. Therefore, there is no 
gain in this respect with the Belleville. 
The boilers adopted for the Powerful and 
Terrible are even a greater experiment 
than may at first sight appear. The 
pressure to be maintained in these 
boilers is higher than that so far used, 
but what is of greater moment in dealing 
with water-tube boilers is the pressure 
of the steam as it passes to the engine, 
which is to be much higher than any 
hitherto used. As this class of boiler 
has a tendency to “prime,” which is a 
source of great danger and injury to the 
machinery, I think the proposal may 
almost be designated as rash when ap- 
plied to such vessels. We know that 
boilers of this description generate what 
is called wet steam. If this steam 
enter into the cylinder, smash go your 
Therefore, you have to take 


will occupy 30 per cent. more room, pro-| every precaution that the steam shall 


portionately, than those of the cylindrical 
type in the Sylvania. Two advantages 
will I know be claimed for the Belleville 
boiler. One is the quick raising of 
steam, and the other is that they can be 
placed below the water line. No doubt 
steam can be raised in the Belleville in 
less than two hours, whilst six hours 
would be required for the cylindrical 
type. But when it comes to be a ques- 
tion of war, I do not think our ships are 
going to be caught napping with their 
fires out. Any admiral who allows his 





enter dry. To effect that it is necessary 
that the high pressure you generate in 
the boiler shall be reduced considerably 
on its entering the engine. For that 
reason it has to pass through a vessel in 
which the water is separated from the 
steam, so that the steam passes on to the 
engine and the water returns to the 
boiler. Therefore, it is a matter of 
serious importance to determine the 
pressure at which the steam from the 
boiler enters the engine. Now the 
Admiralty are making a rash experiment, 
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because in this matter they are going far 
ahead of any experience we have to 
guide us. I do not think we should do 
this by so great a leap; we should do it 
gradually and slowly by steps. We 
have engines of a certain type; we did 
not spring from engines of 1,000 H.P. 
to engines of 10,000 H.P.; but we 
went from 1,000 to 1,500, and pro- 
gressed slowly and surely. This is 
the principle I want to press upon the 
Admiralty. We are dealing with a 
very involved and technical question ; 
but the country has a great issue at 
stake in the construction of its Navy, 
in the provision of ships with proper, 
sufficient, and safe motive power, an 
issue so enormous that it cannot be 
exaggerated. I ask the Committee 
and the Admiralty to pause and 
consider again and again before 
they run the risk involved in this 
enormous experiment. It may turn out 
well ; if it does it will redound to their 
credit ; Ido not say it will not; but I 
say it is rash. All experience of past 
attempts to make progress warn us to 
proceed much more cautiously, and it is 
for this I venture to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, which 
is to reduce the Vote by a sum less 
than the extraordinary cost of the Belle- 
ville boilers over those of the ordinary 
type. I do it because I desire in a spirit 
of caution to ask the Admiralty to pro- 
ceed quietly, steadily, and carefully 
rather than rashly, as I believe they are 
doing. 

*Sirn EDWARD HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.) said, that he wished to congratulate 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ormskirk Division on the admirable 
statement he had made in regard to the 
question of the Belleville boilers. With 
every word of that statement he agreed. 
As to the advice which the Admiralty 
had received from their Boiler Committee, 
he was glad that the House had been put 
in possession of some really authentic in- 
formation on the subject. He understood 
that the Boiler Committee, while recom- 
mending two classes of tubulous boilers as 
worthy of serious experiment—one of 
them being the Belleville boiler—also re- 
commended that, before either was finally 
adopted, a very full and exhaustive series 
of experiments at sea should be made. 
He insisted that they should have these 
boilers tested in rough weather, and it 
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was only after such that they could arrive 
at a decision as to the new class of boilers. 
It was to the absence of satisfactory 
experiments that he and others enter- 
tained so strong an objection. The 
results arrived at were partial and 
doubtful, and there was still an amount 
of speculation which, he was convinced, 
no steam shipping company would think 
of entertaining. Then it was said that 
the matter must be settled at once, but 
whether the order was given to-day or 
three months hence made little matter. 
There was an immense amount of work 
in these ships, the boilers were about 
the last thing to go on board, and they 
might have been left for two or three 
months longer before a final decision was 
arrived at. It was in these enormous 
cruisers that it was intended to fix this 
new-type boilers, and it was from these 
cruisers that they expected the best 
results. He had no prejudice whatever 
in the matter, or as to these tubulous 
boilers. His firm in 1880 had fitted a 
steamer of their own with the Perkins 
boiler at 500 lbs. pressure, and subjected 
it to the test of practical service, as a 
trading steamer for 1}? years, after which 
they found that they had to fit the 
vessel with engines and boilers of the 
type now generally accepted in the 
Mercantile Marine. Since then they 
had been endeavouring to arrive at some- 
thing satisfactory as to tubulous boilers, 
but up to the present they did not 
see that a really satisfactory tubulous 


boiler had been produced which 
they would be justified in recom- 
mending. He was not referring to 


torpedo-boats or small craft. In recent 
years marvellous strides had been made 
in tubulous boilers for such craft, but, 
so far as large cruisers were concerned, 
he was not aware that any such tubulous 
boilers had been produced which he 
should put in one of his own ships. He 
mentioned the Britannic and Germanic, 
which had been running for 20 years with 
the same set of boilers. Each had made 
about 300 round voyages to New York, 
equal to 1} millionsof miles, in the heaviest 
weather to be found in the ocean ; and it 
must be remembered that a trading com- 
pany sought to have the benefit of the 
best class of boilers for the work before 
them. He thought such evidence should 
not lightly be put on one side. He 
disclaimed all idea of throwing cold 
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water on the progress or development 
of the tubulous boiler. The space set 
apart by the designers of the hulls for the 
engines and boilers was too limited, and 
here, he was convinced, was the source of 
great mischief. The consequence was 
that the engineering department of the 
Admiralty was tied to a ton or two where 
the horse power was 10,000, or more. 
Take the two splendid cruisers referred 
to. If they were made 10ft. or 12ft. 
longer, that would give sufficient addi- 
tional displacement toenable the engineers 
and boilermakers to put in adequately 
and properly-designed engines and 
boilers, not tapered down to the lowest 
possible point, running great risk of 
breakage and fracture at sea, so rarely 
the case in the Merchant Service and so 
frequently the cas2 in the Navy. They 
would have much better working engines 
and a superior class of boilers on board 
their ships. He was still further dis-| 
appointed to find that two or three 
other cruisers were about to be built 
of the Talbot type, but shorter 
and broader. If they had more| 
power they must have more coal ;| 
but where was the coal to go?! 
They would be at least 50ft. too short. 
It was when we were called upon, as at 
the present time, for example, in Central 
America, to send our warships across the 
Atlantic that the want of coal capacity 
was found out. If a warship was wanted 
abroad, she was wanted as quickly as 
possible, and it was necessary for our 
warships to be able to go long distances 
at full speed. This they could not do 
unless they had ample coal endurance. 
In addition to coal bunkers they ought 
to have coal-holes. He would undertake 
to say that not one of the ships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy was fitted with coal- 
holes. It was a most difficult thing to 
get the coal out of their bunkers. It took 
more men to get the coal on to the stoke- 
hole plates than into the boilers. Nine 
out of ten of the qualities required for 
the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine were common to the two services. 
and it was very blind on the part of the 
Admiralty to shut their eyes to the 
qualities which made the Mercantile 
Marine what it was. Our possessions 
abroad were of great importance; the 
war between China and Japan had shown 
this. The Suez Canal might be closed, 
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might have to go round the Cape. 
Where, he would ask, was there one of 
them that could reach the Cape with- 
out coaling two or three times, or by 
going at only nine knots, in which latter 
case they might as well not go at all? 
The designs of the ships were very much 
at fault in their want of length, and he 
was satisfied that if the designers of the 
ships of the Royal Navy went more com- 
pletely into that branch of the question 
they would find that, not only should 
they be able to satisfy the fair demands 
of the engine room, but also to give 
us ships capable of carrying a very 
much better supply of coal, as well as 
obtaining a much steadier gun-platform, 
and with the further advantage that 
they would be very much. better sea 
boats. He quite admitted that the 


|longer the vessel the larger the circle 


necessary for her to turn in, but this was 
the only drawback to the increased 
length of the vessels in the Royal Navy. 
In the Merchant Navy they had much 
longer vessels, and officers of the Royal 
Navy would hardly attempt to manceuvre 
such vessels in the same space as was con- 


| stantly done by officers of the Mercantile 


Marine. He regretted to find from the 
newspapers of the last few days, that the 
three new cruisers which were to be built 
would be positively shorter than the 
Powerful class of cruisers in proportion 
to their beam, and he would like to 
hear the reason for this. The hon. 
Baronet was proceeding to call attention 
to the absence of rams from all the naval 
programmes put forward since 1889, 
when 

THe CHAIRMAN, _interposing, 
pointed out that this did not arise on the 
Amendment which had been moved, and 
which was entirely confined to engines 
and boilers. 

*Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.) said, 
that it had been found necessary to have 
higher pressure than formerly, and to get 
this very large cylindrical boilers were 
necessary, and these had to be made of 
excessively thick plates of modern steel, 
and hydraulic power had to be resorted 
to in order to rivet them together. But, 
even then, they could hardly be said to 
have done their work in a satisfactory 
manner. His experience as a shipowner 
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confirmed the last speaker’s view that 
the old boiler of 20 years ago still did its 
work at sea ; but then those were worked 
at a much lower pressure of, say, 70lb. 
to 90lb., and even with that pressure 
great difficulties had been experienced. 
As the pressure required. got higher and 
higher, the difficultieshad proportionately 
increased, and attention was called to 
trials of water-tube boilers at sea. 
Experiments were made with those 
boilers in a particular ship by his 
firm on the understanding that the 
firm who supplied the boilers should 
take them out if they did not prove a 
success. The vessel had been at work 
since 1893, and the firm—an English 
firm—had not yet been called upon to 
remove the boilers. Other experiments 
had been made, but the matter assumed 
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much greater importance when they | 


came to consider this question of water- 
tube boilers in connection with larger 
vessels, and especially the immense ships 
of the Navy. 

kirk Division 


contained very severe 


reflection on the system of management | 


at the Admiralty. It was a serious 


state of things when they were told that | 
such a vessel as the Blake, though of | 


10,000 indicated horse-power, was not 
able to use more than 4,000 in a trial 
trip of 24 hours. 


former had precedence to the serious 
disadvantage of the latter. It was 
urged that the engine machinery 
had often to give way, to a dangerous 
extent, to the piling on of unnecessary 
weight upon the hull by armour-plating 
and in other ways. That was a very 
serious matter for consideration. Where 
was the remedy for it? It appeared to 
him that a stronger argument could not 
have been brought forward in favour of 
the adoption of water-tube boilers in the 
Navy than the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman on that part of the subject. It 
seemed not to be generally known that 
the saving of weight in the use of the 
tubular boiler was a point of great im- 
portance. And not only would weight 
be saved, but engine designers would 
not be so pinched for space in the con- 
struction of the machinery. There were 


Mr. C. H. Wilson. 
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He thought the remarks | 
of the right hon. Member for the Orms- | 


The Committee had | 
also been told there was not the accord | 
that there ought to be between the con- | 
structors of Her Majesty’s ships and | 
the designers of the engines—that the | 
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water-tube boiler. Steam could be got 
up in very much less time than with the 
present boiler, and that in case of emer- 
gency was a fact of vital importance. 
The water-tube boiler, moreover, could 
be easily repaired ; a few extra tubes 
meant a new boiler, and the tubes could 
be replaced, and the work of repair done, 
by the men on board. The saving of 
trouble and expense, that could be thus 
effected, as against the cost, and trouble, 
and inconvenience of repairing the 
present form of boiler, was very con- 
siderable. It would be found almost 
impossible to obtain the speed desired 
in our ships with the old form of cylin- 
drical boilers, especially in ships of the 
torpedo-destroyer class. He looked 
upon the water-tube boiler as a great 
step in advance. Doubtless there 
| were many interests affected by it and 
opposed to it; but this should be 
no hindrance to progress, for there 
was opposition to every new advance. 
Personally he had every reason to believe, 
‘from their experiments, that the Ad- 
miralty were proceeding in the right 
‘direction. It appeared impossible for 
them to get their machinery strong 
enough, and their boilers efficient enough, 
unless they adopted the water-tube 
| boilers, which would limit the water 
carried to about one-tenth part of what 
was carried in the ordinary cylindrical 
boilers. At present there might possibly 
be some want of economy in the water- 
tube boilers, but a great many firms were 
bringing out fresh patents, and they 
would, no doubt, be improved. He had 
very little doubt that from its economy 
‘of weight, and of coal, its facility for 
‘getting up speed, and its safety, the 
| water-tube boiler was the boiler of the 
| future. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, he 
could himself testify to the facts given 
|by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and he concurred in the views of 
the hon. Member for Belfast. He 
was not without a certain admiration 
for the defence made by the hon. 
Member for Hull of the water-tube 
| boiler, but unfortunately he was not an 
‘engineer, nor had he much experience of 
‘the water-tube boiler. A small boat 
called the Nero, belonging to the hon. 
Member, had, he believed, done fairly 
well, but she was a little boat of only 
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about 450 H.P.; and that was the 
only datum the hon. Member could give 
with regard to these water-tube boilers. 
He admired his willingness to adopt a 
new thing ; but, after all, what were the 
data for this great and hazardous experi- 
ment which the Admiralty were making ? 
The Messageries Maritimes Company and 
the Belleville boilers were instanced, but 
the results given were inadequate. The 
points that an engineer required to 
know before he could justify such an 
expenditure of the national money were : 
What was the running of a vessel with 
such a boiler, the amount of her 
stoppages, the cost of her repairing, and 
the amount of her consumption? The 
Sharpshooter had been mentioned in 7'he 
Times and other newspapers, and she 
had been marked down as a cause of 
anxiety and expense to the Government, 
and so she was. With regard to the 
Sharpshooter, it was stated by the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy that she would 
run 18 knots under 2,500 H.P., 
and 20 knots under 3,500 H.P., 
but had she ever done it? No, they had 
never taken that horse power out of her 
boilers ; and why had that not been 
done? That power was what they had 
paid for, and what they expected to get. 
There was another point which had been 
entirely overlooked by those who had 
spoken. He wished to approach the 
question in a calm and dispassionate 
spirit, as an engineer who wanted the 
best ships and the best machinery in the 
Navy. He wished the House to under- 
stand clearly that water-tube boilers 
could not go at full speed without a 
flaming at the chimney-tops like that of 
a blast furnace, which, by night would 
make the ships steaming on the ocean 
like moving lighthouses. He had him- 
self seen them, and a little while ago a 
vessel of the Messageries Maritimes Com- 
pany, which raced a P. & O. steamship, 
arrived in Sydney with her funnel red 
hot. The same was the case with 
torpedo boats, whose course would be 
marked by night by their flaming 
chimneys, which could be seen by an 
enemy. Several hon. Members had 
spoken of the advantages arising from 
being able to get up steam quickly, but 
he thought this was one of the biggest 
disadvantages that these boilers possessed. 
Itshowed that there was little water in the 
boiler, and the less water there was the 
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greater was the danger. The fact was, 
they would have to manufacture their 
engineers as well as their boilers if they 
were to use this system. The data he 
had given were all the data that the 
Admiralty had; and, he asked, would any 
engineer or shipowner in Great Britain 
spend the nation’s money on such flimsy 
data’ The procedure of the Admiralty 
in this respect was unworthy of them. 
He would ask, had there been no method 
by which our Admiralty officials could 
have obtained the same results without 
such an expenditure of money, and even 
better results in regard to consumption 
and steaming facilities in our ships? He 
had received a pamphlet the other day, 
and he had made inquiries in London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool into the matter, 
which clearly showed that there was a 
system of forced draught which had been 
adopted in 400 of the steamers which 
performed the longest voyages, like those 
of the P. & O. Company, without the 
slightest leakage of the tubes. But our 
Admiralty officials had never sent a 
single man on board those ships to see 
the working of that system of forced 
draught. Was that the encouragement 
which British engineers should get from 
\the Admiralty? He had no interest 
whatever in the system, and had never 
fitted a ship with it, but here was a 
system which, if it had been adopted, 
might have saved the country 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
A challenge had been thrown out to 
Messrs. Maudslay by a firm of British 
engineersto make Belleville boilers which 
would compete with other boilers on the 
points of evaporation, pace, economy of 
fuel, consumption, and weight ; and that 
challenge had not been accepted because, 
if Messrs. Maudslay were beaten, the 
Admiralty would be beaten also. If 
the Belleville boilers were all that had 
been represented of them, why had not 
the challenge been accepted! That was 
the encouragement which the Admiralty 
gave to British engineers. Then as re- 
garded forced draughts, the mistake that 
the Admiralty made was to force cold 
instead of hot air into the furnaces, and 
thus they altogether wasted the hot air 
which was sent up the funnels instead 
of being made use of. Large sums of 
money were being expended upon these 
untried boilers. He should like to see 





the data upon which the Admiralty had 
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acted in regard to those Belleville boilers. 


They never accepted statements in the 


North unless they were accompanied by 
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person listening to them might well 
suppose that water-tube boilers arose 
only a few weeks or months ago. It 
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the data on which they professed to be! was true the experiment with these 
founded. Hebelievedthattheexpenditure boilers afloat was limited, and so had 
to which the House and the country had | been the experience of every good thing 
been committed in connection with | afloat when it was first adopted. He 
boilers like those which had been placed | was surprised that anybody should have 
in the Powerful and the Terrible ousht made it necessary for him to remind the 
not to have been undertaken before that Committee of that obvious circumstance. 
system of boiler had been thoroughly Mr. Babcock, of the firm of Babcock and 
tried. Would any sane man or any compe- | Wilcox, had stated— 
tent engineer, who was worthy of the 
name, have recommended putting these “We make about 600 of our water-tube boilers 
untried boilers into two large and costly poe Gn Behe = — mS 
vessels like the Powerfud and _ the) number in their works at New York.” 
Terrible, unless those vessels had been 
expressly designed for them. The House So that they were dealing with a type 
knew his views on the subject pretty and character of boiler of which one 
well by this time, and he could only re- | single firm turned out, for various land 
peat that, before the country had been | purposes mainly, 600 a year in this 
committed to this heavy expenditure, | country and an equal number in the 
trials of these boilers ought to have been | United States. That fact disposed of 
made on a smaller scale. He challenged | the idea that the Admiralty were going 
the Admiralty to send the Powerful and | to experiment with unknown boilers. 
the Terrible across the Atlantic and back | Nobody had ever stated in the House 
again at full speed. The fact was, that|that the dangers to be incurred or the 
the Admiralty only looked to the full|evils to be feared were the consequence 
maximum speed trials at the measured of adopting in ships largely employed 
mile—a sort of drawing-room perform-|land boilers. [Mr. Attan: “The con- 
ance, instead of to the ordinary cruising | ditions are totally different.”] His hon. 
speed of a vessel in all kinds of weather. | Friend was an engineer, also an orator 
He thoroughly endorsed the views of the and a poet; but there was not an hon. 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Forwood)|Member who was not almost as capable 
opposite, and if the right hon. Gentle-|as the hon. Gentleman of judging whether 
man went to a Division on this subject, |a boiler that had been largely tried and 
which he hoped he would do, he should approved most valuable on land was 
certainly support him as a protest against | going to be a source of danger and injury 
the unnecessary, unwarranted, and risky and alarm to the House and the country 
expenditure of the nation’s money in if tried afloat. The right hon. Gentle 
such a manner that, if the vessels he had) man who introduced the subject put the 
named were run at full speed, as they | case upon the ground of the large amount 
ought to be, it would some day be of money which was to be expended on 
proved to be a “ Powerful” blunder and these boilers. He spoke as if the money 
a “Terrible ” mistake. | would not be expended if it were not ex- 
Sim EDWARD REED remarked | pended onthese boilers. The money, orthe 
that, on a former occasion, the right principal part of it must be spent on 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forwood) |some sort of boilers. His right hon. 
had spoken on this question as though’ Friend started with a sentence or two 
the lives of Her Majesty’s seamen were| which rather showed he intended to 
going to be endangered by the adoption | point out some enormous difference be- 
of these boilers, and he was glad | tween the Belleville boiler to be adopted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had/in the Powerful and the Terrible and 
altered his tone in that respect.| other water-tube boilers to be adopted in 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen had | other vessels. The only difference was 
talked as though some perfectly novel | that the tubes of the Belleville boiler were 
and hitherto unknown experiment on a| somewhat larger than:the tubes of other 
colossal scale was about to be tried in| boilers. What was the fundamental 
Her Majesty’s Navy, and an uninstructed|change which was so assailed in the 


Mr. W. Allan. 
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House? It was that, instead of putting| allowance of weight, for in printed 
the water round the tubes and passing | documents presented to the House, he 
the fire through the tubes, the water was|had said that, to meet unforeseen con- 
put in the tubes and the fire put round | tingencies, he had always insisted on an 
them. They were asked by a right hon. | allowance of five per cent. being made 
Gentleman of great experience, a gentle-|for displacement. He challenged the 
man who ought to speak with almost|noble Lord to get up in his place and 
commanding authority, seeing that he|say that when he allowed that five per 
had had six years’ experience as Secretary | cent. he did it with a knowledge that the 
to the Admiralty, not to spend the sum|engines and boilers had not nearly 
proposed because the Admiralty proposed, | enough of weight presented for them in 
in the case of some ships, to put water|the designs. He thought this was a 
inside instead of outside the tubes. It/| serious matter. He thought it a terrible 
would be a strange phenomenon if the | thing that high authorities like the hon. 
House of Commons withdrew the pro-| Member for Ormskirk should say things 
gramme of the Government because they | in the House which were calculated to 
proposed to put water where they had/shake the confidence of the House in 
previously put fire, and fire where they | Admiralty efficiency, unless they were 
had previously put water. He did not| absolutely certain of their truth. He 
know what it was that had attracted the|did not profess to know what went on 
noble Lord, the late First Lord of the | inside the Admiralty now; but he would 
Admiralty, to the House to-night. One| be surprised to learn that when the hon. 
thing he trusted had not formed any part | Member for Ormskirk sat at the Board 
of the attraction, and that was the severe | of Admiralty as its Secretary, and the 
and crushing censures, by implication, | noble Lord the Member for Ealing sat 
which the late Secretary to the Admiralty | as its First Lord, any representations 
had invited the Committee to cast upon|made by the Engineer-in-Chief, as to 
the Admiralty of to-day. Responsible as | insufficient amounts of weight being 
he was to nobody but his constituents, | allowed in machinery, did not receive 
he would have been half-ashamed had he | proper attention from the Board. He 
said that the Admiralty doctored their | was, perhaps, a credulous man, and too 
reports, cooked their representations, or, | ready to believe good of the Admiralty ; 
as the right hon. Gentleman put it—no but he believed that under the late 
doubt in choicer and better phraseology—_ Government all persons concerned in the 
put the best leg forward in the represen- | designing of ships were fully and freely 
tations which ‘they made as to the work | consulted, and that when designs of new 
of the Admiralty. But if he had been six | vessels were put forward they were put 
years Secretary to the Admiralty, and if | forward with the approbation ‘of the First 
he bore the title by which they were so| Lord and the Secretary and of every 
pleased to address the right hon. Gentle- | ‘member of the Board. © He felt rather 
man, he would not like to get up and say, | | shy of dealing with the speech of the hon. 
after he had left the Admiralty, what the | Baronet the Member for North Belfast, 
right hon. Gentleman had said, and still | because on former occasions he had been 
less imply what the right hon. Gentleman | represented as having attacked his hon. 
had implied. If what the late Secretary Friend when really all he had done was, 
to the Admiralty alleged about the com- in an humble manner, to make some 
position of the Board, about the want of |defence of the Admiralty against the 
information on the part of the engineer, | onslaught of his hon. Friend, which went 
about the allowance by the engineer of to the very foundation of Admiralty 
sufficient weight for the machinery of the | efficiency. The hon. Baronet had said 
ships, be true, why did not the right| that if the Admiralty only added ten 
hon. Gentleman himself alter all that?! feet to the length of the vessels in the 
The noble Lord the Member for Ealing, middle, they would have displacement 
who had distinguished himself as First | enough for the extra boiler power which 
Lord of the Admiralty in the late | he thought was required. His hon. 
Government, for the admirable manner | Friend was a naval architect of the very 
in which he discharged his duties | highest class, and he doubted that he 
seemed to have given the most careful | ever adopted so crude an operation as 
consideration to the question of the|to cut a design in two and add to its 
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length amidships in order to get extra 
displacement. 


Sir EDWARD HARLAND: I have 
done it scores of times. I have done it 
twice in the same model. 

Sir EDWARD REED said that only 
showed how necessary it was to correct 
the opinions of even the most eminent 
men. He could only say for himself 
that, in dealing with the designs of fast 
cruisers, he had never indulged in such 
schoolboy draughtsmanship. What was 
the merit of design? It was to make 
every foot of the length of a ship tell, 
and to improve its form so that the 
utmost speed could be got out of it. But 
there was another consideration. He 
could not help imagining the hon. 
Baronet in tne position of adviser to the 
Board of Admiralty ; and he was sure 
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inspected by the Admiralty five years ago, 
The hon. Member for Gateshead was 
most inconsequential and illogical on the 
question of getting up steam. In the 
first place he said if they adopted the 
Belleville boiler they would have flaming 
funnels, and then he admitted that on 
one occasion he himself had charge of 
engines, the power for which was sup- 
|plied by ordinary boilers, and which on 
that occasion produced a flaming funnel. 
This proved that there was a danger of 
a flaming funnel before the Belleville 
type of boiler was introduced. He could 
assure the hon. Member that the Admi- 
ralty knew their business too well to in- 
troduce a system of boiler which neces- 
sarily produced a flaming funnel in every 
ship to which it was applied. On the 
occasion of the last Debate, the hon. 





that if in that position the hon. Baronet Member told him he should be ruining 
recommended that a design should have ‘his reputation, or that it was ruined, by 


50 feet added to its length amidships, 
increasing correspondingly the cost of 
construction, the noble Lord the Member 
for Ealing, if the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, would be the first person to 
tell him not to be trifling with the 
Board in such a way. He did not think 
it was right to discuss this question in 
anything like great minuteness. But his 
hon. Friend the Member for Gateshead 
had brought the level of the Debate to a 
low point when in his forcible and 
eloquent speech 


the remarks he had made. Let him, in 
turn, caution the hon. Member against 
ruining his reputation. He (Sir E. Reed) 
had sat in that House for 21 years, and 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
House had the skill and discernment to 
see the difference between the thing said 
and the way in which the thing was said. 
He knew that political men cultivated 
much persuasiveness of demeanour and 
manner of speaking, and thereby pro- 
duced much effect, but stormy and 





he demanded why | violent expression of opinion would not 


another person’s boilers—Mr Howden’s| prevail if the things themselves were 
—had not been adopted by the Admiralty | wrong, and if the spirit in which they 


instead of the boilers that had been 
adopted. 

Mr. W. ALLAN : Howden is nobody 
at all. It is a system. 

Sir EDWARD REED said he was 
perfectly familiar with the system. He 
had a very high opinion of it for 
certain purposes ; but when he gave it 
a thorough consideration to see whether | 


it was capable of being adapted to a| 


design he had in hand, he found its 
excessive weight was so great that he 
could not use it. His hon. Friend was 
singularly at fault when he stated that 
the Admiralty would not look at Mr. 
Howden’s boilers, for those boilers were 


Sir Edward Reed. 


were delivered was ungenerous and in- 
considerate to the Department criticised. 
The hon. Member for Belfast said he 
could not understand why the Admi- 
ralty limited the length of their longest 
ships as they did. Had the hon. Mem- 
ber ever considered that one of the most 
solemn responsibilities that rested upon 
the Admiralty in connection with the 
designs of ships was the question as to 
what extent they could be accommodated 
in foreign docks? The Board of Admi- 
ralty would look very unwise indeed if 
they were found to be building ships too 
long to go into any one of a certain 
number of foreign docks to which they 
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might be dispatched. The Admiralty 
had also other things to consider, and he 
had sufficient confidence in them to 
recognise that they had good ground for 
the course they took, especially when, 
unfettered by any conditions, they de- 
signed ships which were markedly 
different in character to those the hon. 
Member indicated. In these circum- 
stances, they ought not to pester the 
Admiralty with their own particular 
views as to whether a ship should be 
shorter or longer, but should conclude 
that there was ample justification for the 
proposals which the Naval Authorities 
placed before them. He must say a 
word or two about the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Forwood) 
as to the great reduction of power on a 
voyage and long passages of Her 
Majesty's ships, as compared with the 
power on the trial trip of a measured 
mile. He wished he could, once for all, 
get into the minds of Members of the 
Committee that whatever a ship could 
do on the measured mile, and on the six 
hours’ run, she could do for ever after- 
wards, provided only she was put under 
the same conditions. The causes of a 
falling off in speed hereafter had nothing 
to do with the engine or boiler ; what- 
ever they could do in the test trip they 
could do for all time, if the men were 
pressed to the same extent that they 
were when it was desired to prove the 
power and capacity of the ship. It was 
an easy thing to appeal to the prejudices 
of the Committee, and talk about trial 
speed and voyage speed. If the differ- 
ence arose from any other causes than 
those he had mentioned, it would be a 
serious thing. Let him ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he had ever proposed 
to do away with the measured mile test ? 
It was by that trial that they could 
judge of what was the ultimate and 
greatest speed of a ship. The right hon. 
Gentleman had talked of the vessel 
being sent on this trip in smooth waters, 
with new engines, good coal, and so on, 
and had suggested that these tests should 
VOL. XXXITI. [rourtH sERiEs. | 
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not be made under such favourable con- 
ditions, but should be undertaken when 
the tides were running, or when there 
were waves, and with bad coal. But if 
they introduced any element of uncer- 
tainty into it, then they did not perform 
a trial they could use as a standard, but 
merely plunged into a mass of ignorance 
from which they would never afterwards 
be able always to extricate themselves. 
If this had been a Debate having for its 
object some practical and useful object, 
he should have been prepared‘to join 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
in making some appeal and suggestions 
as to modifications, but when he found 
the Committee invited to overthrow the 
Programme of the Admiralty, and to 
remove £100,000 from the Vote in order 
to obstruct the efforts of the Admiralty 
to bring in boilers adapted to the 
modern circumstances of the time, 
then he could only express his sur- 
prise that such a Motion should 
have emanated from such a source. 
Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham) was 
of opinion that the question came very 
much down to one of the endurance of 
these boilers. On that question he did 
not think they had sufficient data avail- 
able. He ventured to make, with all 
humility, the suggestion that, to allay 
any well-founded anxiety as to these 
boilers, the Admiralty should consent to 
have the Sharpshooter run as hard as she 
could run, and keep filling her up with 
coal as long as they could find coal for 
six months, if possible, and then see in 
what condition her boilers would be at 
the end of that time. It was quite pos- 
sible that the quantity of coal quoted by 
the right hon. Member for Ormskirk, 
2} lb. might have been expended when 
the boiler was tried by people who were 
not fully accustomed to its manipulation. 
Sim EDWARD REED: In the later 
trials the expenditure of fuel came down 
to 1°7 Ib, 
*Mr. FORWOOD : For what period } 
Sir EDWARD REED: During the 
trial. 
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*Mr. FORWOOD: How many hours 
was the trial ? 

Sir EDWARD REED: That has 
nothing to do with it at all. 

Mr. PENN went on to point out that 
it was not quite fair to take the coal 
consumption of a man-of-war and that of 
a merchant ship being on all fours. An 
owner of a merchant ship knew roughly 
what power he would require to exert to 
run her from here to Australia, but in 
the case of a man-of-war a large number 
of differences came into play that did not 
apply in a merchant ship, and the com- 
parison was not quite fair to the man-of- 
war, whether her boilers were Belleville 
or of the ordinary kind. The fact that 
the French Admiralty had been using 
the water-tube boiler for 18 years, went 
far to show that the boiler was one that 
could be relied on, or they would not 
continue to place it in their ships to that 
large extent. But he still thought our 
Admiralty had not sufficient data to 
justify their adoption of it on the very 
large scale proposed, and therefore he 
thought the suggestion he had made 
would put them in a position to say whe- 
ther the Belleville boiler, as fitted to the 
Sharpshooter, was one which could with 
confidence be introduced into Her 
Majesty’s ships. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
thought he might leave this highly tech- 
nical Debate, so far as the technical 
parts of it were concerned, to the discus- 
sion that had already taken place 
between the experts. But, as regarded 
the attack of the right hon. Member for 
Ormskirk, he might almost rest the de- 
fence of the Admiralty upon the admis- 
sions madein that long, carefully prepared, 
and almost written speech. The right 
hon. Member admitted that the House 
was not the proper arena for the discus- 
sion of such a question. There was the 
professional Institute of Civil Engineers, 
where this question had been raised, and 
where his right hon. Friend did not 
appear to make the objections he made 
to-night. 


{COMMONS} 








*Mr. I am nota 
member. 

Mr. ROBERTSON was quite sure 
objection would not be taken on that 
ground to any criticism that a responsible 
ex-official of the Admiralty might wish 
to make. There was the hon. Member 
for Gateshead, who, no doubt, was a 
member, and he was not present. But 
there were other members there quite 
competent, and when the question was 
started at the last meeting of the Insti- 
tute, practically the Belleville boiler 
passed unchallenged. 

Sim EDWARD HARLAND said, 
that he was a member of the society, and 
was not present on the occasion referred 
to. He was of opinion that the subject 
under discussion was a proper subject for 
consideration in that House. Millions of 
money were involved. Members were 
entitled to explain their views on such a 
subject, and had a right to clear and 
explicit answers. 

Mr. ROBERTSON remarked, that 
the hon. Member misunderstood him. 
He was supporting the proposition of 
the hon. Member for -the Ormskirk 
Division, that in regard to technical 
questions of this kind the House, not 
being a technically educated Assembly, 
could not do more than the Government 
and the Admiralty did—namely, rely 
upon the advice of experts. Another of 
the admissions of the hon. Member for 
Ormskirk Division was, that he did not 
condemn the Belleville boiler ; and, in 
respect of the question of danger, he 
abandoned the whole case upon which 
the hon. Member for Gateshead founded 
his tremendous attack on a former occa- 
sion. That attack was founded solely in 
considerations of safety; and terrible 
stories of dangers, of bursting boilers, of 
men killed, were unfolded to the House. 
But to-night the hon. Member opposite 
expressly stated that he had no reason 
to suppose that the Belleville boilers 
were unsafe. Finally, the right hon. 
Member, adopting the tone of the lead- 
ing article in The Times, where almost 


FORWOOD: 
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identical words occurred, declared that 
the question was how this great experiment 
would turn out, and that if it turned 
out well it would redound to the credit 
of the Admiralty. The speech of the 
right hon. Member, containing all these 
admissions, might almost be said to 
answer itself. As he had said, the 
allegation of danger had been abandoned 
that night ; but not long ago the hon. 
Member for Gateshead had renewed it 
in a question to the President of the 
Board of Trade. That question brought 
to the knowledge of the House the 
second of the two deplorable accidents 
which served as a foundation for his 
wild and exaggerated statements. The 
accident at Barrow the hon. Member 
had not again referred to. That deplor- 
able accident, he believed, was not due 
to the type of boiler concerned, which, 
by the way, was not a Belleville boiler, 
but to certain defects in the copper tubes. 
The second accident was the sad accident 
in Glasgow, where one or two men were 
killed and another seriously injured. 
This was an accident to another type of 
water-tube boiler, which was being fitted 
up in a company’s works, and was not 
to be adopted by the Admiralty unless 
the experiment was successful. In the 
course of the experiment a man pulled 
out one of the tubes from a portion of 
the machinery, leaving an aperture which 
was not filled up properly, but plugged 
with a piece of iron; and at the low pres- 
sure of only 75 this plug was blown out 
like a cork from a soda-water bottle. 
The accident had therefore nothing to do 
with the boiler itself. It was highly 
satisfactory that the wild and alarming 
statements which to some extent affected 
the House, and which would have 
affected the country, unfortunately, if 
they had not been contradicted, had not 
been repeated that evening, and that it 
was now recognised that the charge of 
exceptional danger was not a charge 
that could be brought against these 


boilers. In fact, safety was one of the 
merits which the Admiralty ascribed to 
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something more about the history of the 
Belleville boilers. The attention of the 
Admiralty was first called to it by two 
distinguished naval attachés—-Captain 
Sir Cecil Domville and Captain May, 
the captain of the flagship in the 
Mediterranean. These gentlemen drew 
attention to the subject in their Reports 
in 1891 and 1892. Subsequently an 
engineer officer of Her Majesty's Navy 
was instructed to report upon the boiler, 
and he took voyages in the vessels of the 
Messageries Maritimes in order to collect 
information. Then the Engineer-in-Chief, 
who was the official mainly responsible 
for the adoption of the boilers, ex- 
pressed his approval of it, although at 
first his feeling was opposed to it. 
He had fallen into some confusion in 
speaking of a Boiler Committee. There 
were two Committees—one was a Boiler 
Committee, which made suggestions ; 
and the other was a Committee of 
Reference, which expressed its satis- 
faction that it was proposed to proceed 
with water-tube boilers. {Mr. Forwoop 
asked whether the Committee of Refer- 
ence was wholly composed of Admiralty 
officers 1} He believed that was so. The 
next step was the fitting up of these 
boilers in the Sharpshooter. The Mes- 
sageries Maritimes boats were practically, 
as he understood, fitted with the same 
boilers, slightly smaller, that it was pro- 
posed to put into the Powerful and the 
Terrible. That was the history of the 
water-tube boilers at the Admiralty ; it 
was on these suggestions, by these steps, 
and on this evidence that the First Lord 
last year, and not now, for the first time, 
announced that the Admiralty were 
adopting Belleville boilers in the Power- 
ful and the Terrible. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite spoke of taking a 
leap in the dark ; but, if it were one, it 
was first taken by the noble Lord 
opposite when he introduced a water-tube 
boiler for torpedo destroyers. [Lord G. 
Hamitton: “In one only.”] He gave 
the noble Lord credit for originality and 
independence of judgment in taking the 





them. He wished now to tell the House 


first step, which was a greater change 
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than taking the second. Whether the 
noble Lord took that step in opposition 
to the right hon. Gentleman he did not 
know; but it was to be observed that 
the right hon. Gentleman was extremely 
cautious in the scope of his Motion, in 
which he spoke specifically of Belleville 
boilers, and did not attack any other 
water tube boilers. That, therefore, 
would place him in opposition to 
the hon. Member for Gateshead, who 
condemned them all round, whether 
small or large, whether in torpedo-boats 
or in cruisers. The engineer and others 
who reported to the Admiralty pointed 
out certain specific advantages which 
water-tube boilers, and the Belleville 
boilers in particular, appeared to possess. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
vaguely of weak points, and had 
made the most of the magnitude of the 
step involved in passing from the Sharp- 
shooter to the Powerful, which, he said, 
could not be justified. Much had been 
heard from engineers and shipbuilders ; 
but nothing had been heard from Naval 
officers. Members might like to know 
what naval opinion was on the points 
raised ; and after all the Board of Admi- 
ralty contained a majority of naval 
officers, the most distinguished men in 
the profession. He would read a short 
summary not of all the advantages of the 
Belleville boilers—not of the economical, 
because, after all, they should be 
secondary—but of what he might call 
the tactical advantages. There was a 
great difference in many respects between 
a merchant ship and a _ warship; 
and the discussion had ignored all those 
considerations that were special to ships 
of war. 
tioned in the statement before him 
was that steam could be raised from 
coal up to 250lb. pressure in one hour, 
against from six to 12 hours required 
with cylindrical boilers. The importance 
of that could not be overestimated. 
That alone was sufficient to justify the 
action of the Admiralty. 
was this—a point which had never been 
Mr. Robertson. 
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mentioned before—the engines could be 
suddenly stopped at full speed without 
steam pressure rising or injury to the 
boiler, as the control over the steam pres- 
sure was greater than in the boilers of 
the cylindrical type. Further, if a 
boiler was damaged in action the danger 
to the stokers and the ship was far less 
than in the cylindrical boiler, because 
the water capacity of the boiler was only 
1-15th to 1-30th of that of the cylindrical 
boiler. Again, with the water-tube 
boilers, instantly on anchoring, the fires 
could be drawn, the grates cleaned, the 
tubes swept, and the ship ready to start 
again with clean boilers in three hours, 
which was impossible with the cylindrical 
type. Lastly, the water-tube boilers 
could be renewed without wrecking the 
ship as was necessary with the cylin- 
drical boiler. The ordinary repairs were 
of a much lighter nature, and every part 
was very accessible for cleaning aud 
examination from the stoke-hole. He 
thought all these were points of technical 
advantage, and that the Committee would 
consider them strictly relevant to the 
discussion. He wanted also to show 
that there were other advantages which 
had been more or less dwelt on by other 
speakers, but taking the war advantages 
alone, the Admiralty held that they 
were justified in doing, and were bound 
to do what their technical experts recom- 
mended them to do, in adopting the 
Belleville boilers even for the largest 
war cruisers that had yet been built. 
Those were the circumstances in which 
the boilers came to the notice of the Ad- 
miralty. Hehad mentioned the experience 
of the Messageries Maritimes. Seven of 
their finest and largest vessels were 
fitted with the water-tube boilers, and he 
would not say more about them than 
this—that he had been furnished with a 
copy of a recent letter from the chief 
engineer in charge of one of those 
vessels, written on the completion of her 
13th voyage to Australia, he said :— 
‘““We have just had a splendid trip, and 
engines and boilers have worked to my entire 
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satisfaction. I cannot give better praise to the 
boilers than to say that on our arrival in Mar- 
seilles we could have gone back at once to 
Australia.’’ 


He would not say anything about the 
experience on torpedo-boat destroyers ; 
but so far as the boilers of the Sharp- 
shooter were concerned he believed they 
had given perfect satisfaction, and he 
would willingly hand to any hon. Mem- 
ber an elaborate diary of the engineer 
that contained every detail in respect to 
them. The most practical suggestion 
that had been mad> in the course of the 
Debate, was that of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lewisham, who suggested 
that the Sharpshovter should be tested 
as much as it was possible to test her. 
She would soon be ready for sea again, 
and he thought he would be justified in 
promising that no objection would be 
raised to the Sharpshooter being kept for 
testing in the way suggested, that she 
should be continuously used for testing 
purposes, in order to ascertain thoroughly 


the working of these boilers. Whatever | 


reasonable test could be devised ought, it 
seemed to him, to be allowed. There 
was also the experience of the French 
and the Russian Navy. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ormskirk 
had provided himself with a formidable 
batch of information on this question, 
but he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman’s correspondents had posted 
him up as to the useof the Belleville boilers 
in the French Navy. He believed that the 
majority of new warships in the French 
Navy were being fitted with these boilers. 
A striking thing was that a first-class 
French cruiser had jnst arrived in the 
China seas boilered with Belleville 
boilers, and it had performed the voyage 
to China with every success. The right 
hon. Member for Ormskirk had talked 
about the Russian Navy. But the 
Russian Government had done precisely 
what the Admiralty proposed to do as to 
the use of the Belleville boilers. The hon. 
Member for Gateshead made a good deal 


about certain American lake steamers, 
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the North-West and the North Land 
(which was to be a sister ship), and 
alleged that the failure of the Belleville 
boiler in the North-West was so complete 
that it had been abandoned for the 
North Land. But theengineer responsible 
stated that the Belleville boilers for the 
North Land had been in _ active 
construction since October last, and that 
the Belleville boilers in the North-West 
had given entire satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. The Admiralty had not 
bounded up from a small inch tube of a 
torpedo-boat destroyer to a 5-inch tube, 
but had simply taken one of the boilers 
which had been tested satisfactorily in the 
Sharpshooter and multiplied that by 48, 
and put it in a ship that required it; 
and they believed the result would be 
satisfactory. If they failed they would 
be damaged. They might succeed ; then 
they would be glorified. With the 
experience they had he submitted that 
they had not done a new or rash thing 
in their application of Belleville boilers. 
He must say something about the some- 
what astonishing tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks with reference to 
the Admiralty. Those observations would 
not have been made in the House unless 
the right hon. Gentleman had believed 
them to be founded on knowledge ; and 
what knowledge could he have, but that 
derived from his experience as Secretary 
to the Admiralty? In denouncing the 
Admiralty for doctoring its reports, and 
closing its eyes to what went on in the 
world, the right hon. Gentleman must be 
speaking from his own experience. He 
made the most serious charges as to the 
relations between the engineering staff 
and the head of the constructing staff. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said that he had 
referred to the relative status of the two 
departments, and not to the relations of 
the individuals. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said that the 
effect of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was that the Engineer-in- 
Chief had to submit to the Director of 
Naval Construction, and had to accept 
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lower weights than he would otherwise 
have demanded. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said that what he 
alleged was not that the Engineer-in-Chief 
had to accept lower maximum weights, 
but that, owing to the relative status of 
the two officers—the one being subordi- 
nate to the other—the Engineer-in- 
Chief had not a fair chance of repre- 
senting the facts, if he found the weights | 
insufficient in his judgment. It made | 
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it was doubtless technical—had led 
to a most interesting and valuable 
debate, which was in part due to 
the masterly speech of the right hon. 
Member for the Ormskirk Division. Of 
all the questions which the Admiralty 
had to deal with, none was so difficult 
Diffi- 
culties in regard to ships, guns, and 
engines, and men, were not to be 


him take a risk which he would not|compared to the difficulty of boilers. 


otherwise take. 


|Of all the dangers which they had to 
Mr. ROBERTSON said that he would | 


confront there was nothing to be com- 





accept that statement, though it seemed | pared to the dangers as to the boilers. 
to him to be new. But at any rate it | J ust think what it meant. Practically 
did not conform with the experience |on their boilers depended their supre- 
of the present Board. The Engineer- macy. The mobility of their fleet de- 
in- Chief was not subordinate to the| pended on the boilers. If the boilers 
Director of Naval Construction ; he was |failed to give the necessary power the 
responsible to the Controller. It must|ships failed to develop the necessary 
he understood that the censure pro-| speed, and combinations of the utmost 





nounced by the right hon. Gentleman | 


upon the constitution and practice of 
the Board of Admiralty, if true at all, 
was only true while the right hon. 
Gentleman was a responsible Member 
of the Admiralty administration, and was 
not to be accepted as true of the present 
Board. Finally, the Admiralty was not 
committed—and he wished everybody 
who had doubts to note his assurance 
—to the Belleville boiler or to any 
kind of water-tube boiler; nor would it 
close its eyes to any type of boiler 
which could be proved to give satisfac- 
tory results. He wished to thank his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Cardiff, 
for the great assistance he had given 
him in these controversies. The House 
had learnt with great regret that the 
hon. Gentleman did not intend to renew 
his Membership of that House. He 
had always admired his hon. Friend’s 
great technical skill and debating power, 
but he valued more highly than all his 
hon. Friend’s generous appreciation of 
the work and achievements of younger 
men. 

*Lorpvj GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) considered that the 


Mr. Robertson. 


‘with from time to time. 





importance were impossible. A ship 
was unable to develop steam, and she 
would thus hamper all the movements 
of her sister-ships. He was not ex- 
aggerating when he said that of all the 


| questions which came before the Admi- 


ralty this was the most difficult to deal 
It was a very 
technical question. Naval Lords who were 
responsible for naval affairs might be ex- 
perts as to the requirements of armaments 
and armour, they might be authorities 
upon all questions of supply of food, &c., 
but the moment they came to the question 
of boilers their knowledge ceased. What 
they wanted to have in the Navy was 
a boiler that would in times of emer- 
gency develop the greatest amount of 
powerand speed, and therefore it behoved 
them to recall what their past experience 
had been. When the Naval Defence 
Act was under consideration officers of 
experience were got to go through every 
design, and to make suggestions and im- 
provements. But when the question of 
machinery and boilers was arrived at it 
was seen that there was not at the 
Admiralty the ability to check the pro- 
posals of the Engineer-in-chief. It was 
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too much for one man, and a committee | matter were the safety of the country 
of three practical engineers was, with|and the efficiency of the Navy ; and it 
the consent of the chief constructor, | seemed to him to be rather risky to rush 
appointed to look into the specifications ‘into these wholesale experiments with- 
and to say whether the boiler power was out first fully testing the new system 
sufficient to drive the machinery for a|with smaller classes of vessel. He 
certain time at a certain speed, and they desired to pay his personal tribute of 
at once advised a large increase of boiler- confidence to the Engineer-in-Chief of 
power, which, however, could only be the Navy, Mr. Durston, who succeeded 
obtained by absorbing a considerable |to the post at a critical time, and in- 
amount of weight and space. He found | herited a great legacy of difficulty from 
that the older vessels, the Blake and the | his predecessor. But Mr. Durston had 
Blenheim, for example, could not develop | faced that difficulty in a manly way. 
the necessary horse-power because the | He was, therefore, disposed to place very 
boilers in them were not capable of doing | great reliance on the judgment and 
this, and, therefore, those vessels were | ability of Mr. Durston, but, at the same 
carrying all over the world an unneces-| time, he did not think that the whole 
sary weight. As tothe torpedo-catchers, | responsibility of this change should be 
as Messrs. Thorneycroft gave a guarantee | placed on the shoulders of one man. The 
to construct a water-tube boiler with a/| peculiar feature of the treatment of that 
three years’ guarantee and a promise to| House by the present Admiralty was that 
replace it with another kind of boiler if| they gave hon. Members but little in- 
not found satisfactory, he had thought| formation. If hon. Members looked at 
it right to introduce water-tube boilers | the Estimates for this year, for the last 
into the Navy, and he was obliged to do so| year, or the preceding year, they would 
on his own responsibility. They succeeded | find placed opposite the statement of a 
admirably so far as small vessels were con-| vessel being built simply the words 
cerned, and his right hon. Friend did not | “designs not completed.” That was 
blame the Admiralty for introducing the | practically all the information given. 
principle, but for its wholesale adoption. |The question of the boilers involved a 
The hon. Gentleman who had spoken on| tremendous change, and information 
behalf of the Admiralty had, in a very| ought certainly to be laid before the 
plausible manner, stated the reasons for| House respecting it. Mr. Durston had 
approving the water-tube boiler; but| read a most valuable paper on the sub- 
the vital point, on which he gave no in-| ject before the Institute of Naval Archi- 
formation, was whether the water-tube| tects, and he had suggested that the 
boiler would enable a large vessel to con-| Admiralty should publish it as a Parlia- 
tinuously steam in a sea as well as the|mentary Paper. The Secretary to the 
cylindrical boiler. That was really the Admiralty, however, had replied that 
question at issue. The hon. Gentleman} the opinions expressed in that paper 
went on to say that experimental tests| were simply the private opinions of Mr. 
had been made with a number of vessels | Durston, and that the Admiralty could 
abroad, but he did not say that any tests | not make themselves responsible for the 
were made with large vessels at home. | Opinions of a private official. But he 
So that they were in this position—they|had found that the acts and figures 
were suddenly jumping from experiments stated by Mr. Durston were official, and 
in small vessels of about 800 tons to ex-| Cnsequently they must have been before 


. . the Admiralty. What he would sug- 
gen : 4 scr a gest, therefore, was that the technical 


, “*| advisers of the Admiralty should pre- 
thought, was a little too rash. The chief pare a paper and lay before the House the 
points they had to consider in this| facts upon which they had based their 
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conclusions, and the reasons for approv- | 


ing the change in the system of boilers. 
He could not help thinking that one of 
the reasons why we had got into such 
difficulty as regarded our boilers in the 
past was, that the Admiralty had not 
sufficiently consulted outside opinion. 
He did not say that in any spirit of 


censure, but he remembered the immense | 


improvement which his right hon. Friend 


Mr. Stanhope made at the War Office by | 


increasing the Ordnance Committee. 
So long as the manufacture of guns in 
this country was confined to Woolwich 
the guns would undoubtedly be inferior 
to those of other countries. Although 
we were the greatest iron and steel 
producing country, France had gone 
ahead of us in the quality of her 
productions, the reason being that she 
had utilised persons of inventive talent 
and genius, whom she kept for a time 
in her employ. 
largely increased the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, he brought in outsiders, and 


amongst others Sir Benjamin Baker, the | 


most distinguished civil engineer in this 


country ; and from the timethe Committee 


was so enlarged, and outside opinion 
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When Mr. Stanhope | 
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Compensation Bill. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said, he had received 
a letter showing that the French Govern- 
ment were not at all wedded to water- 
tube boilers. The letter stated— 

“ We may inform you that we have received 
an order for 40 circular furnaces for the boilers 
of the French cruiser Etrecasteur.” 

This letter clearly showed that the 
French Government were not satisfied 
with the Belleville boiler. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Captain BETHELL asked if the 
agreement to the Vote would close 
'No. 8 Vote. 

THe CHAIRMAN: No; only Sec- 
tion 3. 


Vote agreed to. 
Progress reported. 


| 

| FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
(EXPENSES). 

Considered in Committee ; Committee 

report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


consulted, we had gone ahead. But we/| 


were also the greatest marine-engineering 
country, and he could not help thinking it 
might be possible to organise a small Com- 


mittee, resembling the Ordnance Commit- | 


tee at the War Office,when the Admiralty 
were about to undertake any change 
such as that which they were now discus- 
sing ; and he believed it would give great 
satisfaction to the House and to the 
country. It would in no sense diminish 
the personal responsibility of the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief, but it would associate 
with any change well-known outside 
names, and so the House and the coun- 
try would have a guarantee that when 
any new idea was adopted wholesale it 
would only be after thorough examina- 
tion not only by the naval experts, but 
by those outside who had the highest 
knowledge and experience. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said, the Debate had 
been not without interest and object, 
and he was glad to hear from the Civil 
Lord that he accepted the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Lewisham to havethe 
Sharpshooter thoroughly and effectually 
tested with these boilers on board, and 
he believed good information would in 
that way be obtained. 


Lord George Hamilton, 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 
As amended by the Standing Com- 
|mittee, considered. 


| Amendment, Clause 1, page 1, line 8, 
_atend add “as amended by The Tenants’ 
Compensation Act, 1890.”—(Colonel 
| Long.) Put and agreed to. 

| Amendment proposed, Clause 3, page 
1, line 12, leave out “it is agreed in 
| writing that.”—(Mr. Lambert.) 

| Coroner LONG (Worcestershire, 
Evesham) hoped the hon. Member would 


|not insist on the Amendment, which 


| struck a blow at the very principle of 


| the Bill. 
| M 


| 
| 


F. A. CHANNING (North- 
‘ampton, E.) trusted his hon. Friend 
‘would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) insisted, and accordingly 
\the consideration of the Bill stood 
adjourned. 


House adjourned at a Quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 30th April 1895. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS (SCHEME FOR 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HANBURY’S 
CHARITY CHURCH, LANGTON, LEI- 
CESTER). 


Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address 
of the 26th of March last, delivered by 
the Lord Steward (the Marquess of 
Breadalbane), and read as follows : — 


“T have received your Address praying that I 
will withhold my consent from all that part of the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
Foundation known as Hanbury’s Charity which 
is contained in the following words of the thirty- 
fourth section: ‘In accordance with the 
principles of the Christian Faith, and in the case 
of children whose parents so desire’: I will 
comply with your request.”’ 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
Return presented showing—(2) the ex- 
penditure from the grant for public educa- 
tion in Scotland in the year 1894 upon 
annual grants to elementary schools; and 
(2) the actual number of elementary 
schools on the annual grant list, &c., and 
the results of the inspection and examina- 
tion of elementary schools during the 

year ended 30th September 1894. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS, ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1893. 

Part I. Criminal statistics for the year 
1893 presented, with Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State to revise the 
criminal portion of the judicial statistics. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 


First Report of the Commissioners ; 
with minutes of evidence, appendices, &c., 
presented. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Report of the Commissioners ; Part I., 
presented. 


VOL. XXXIII. [rourrH seErizs. | 





Confirmation Bill, 114 


OPIUM (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Final Report of the Commissioners 
presented, 

Vol. VI. (Part I.—Report, with an- 
nexures) ; 

Vol. VII. (Part IT.— Historical Appen- 
dices, with index of witnesses and 
subjects, and glossary of Indian terms) : 


EXPLOSIONS(MALAGO VALE COLLIERY, 
BRISTOL). 

Report to the Secretary of State, by 
Joseph 8. Martin, Esq., Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Mines, on the circumstances 
attending the explosion which occurred 
at Malago Vale Colliery, Bristol, on the 
15th March 1895, presented. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 1895. 
Regulations for evening continuations 
schools ; with explanatory memorandum, 
schedule, and appendices, presented. 


AFRICA (1895). 

No. 4.—Correspondence respecting the 
retirement of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company ; No. 5.—Report on the 
revenue and administration of Zanzibar 
in 1894 ; No, 6. Correspondence respect- 
ing slavery in Zanzibar; No. 7.—Papers 
relating to Uganda,—-presented (by 
command), and ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN OF 
1885. 

Account presented up to 3lst March 
1895, showing the total sums issued from 
the Consolidated Fund, pursuant to the 
Act 48 Vict. cap. 11., in respect of the 
annuity of £315,000 which was guaran- 
teed by Her Majesty for the purpose of 
facilitating the raising of a loan by the 
Government of Egypt, and of the sums 
paid in or towards the re-payment of 
any money so issued. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROVI- 


SIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

The following Bills, enabling the 
School Boards of the districts named 
to put in force the Land Clauses Acts, 
were presente] by Lord Playfair, and 
read ]*:— 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROYVIT- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 


(LLANGOLLEN) BILL.—[x.1.] (No. 73.) 


E 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONGBENTON) BILL.—[x.1.] (No. 74.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 


(WILMINGTON) BILL.—[a.1.] (No. 75.) | 
“ns J Paper laid upon the Table by the 


LOCAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES BILL.—[H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Municipal Elections | porary 


(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1885, and 
the Acts applying to the same, as respects 
the report of an election court.—Presented by 
the Lord Chancellor; read 1°; and to be 
printed. (No. 76.) 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL.—[H.L. }. 


A Bill for the Compulory Registration of Mid- | 


wives.—Presented by Lord Balfour; read 1* ; 
and to be printed. (No. 77.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (RECEIVER) 
BILL. 

Read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 78.) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 


VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 


Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners, (No. 79.) 


{COMMONS} 
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PROVI-| respect of Funded and Unfunded Debt 


created or redeemed in the said year (by 


| Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 


} 
| 
} 


| TEMPORARY LAWS. 


| Clerk of the House— 


Temporary Laws.—Register of Tem- 
Laws for the Fourth Session, 
| Twenty-fifth Parliament of the United 
| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
| pursuant to Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Expiring Laws in Session 
1866 ; to be printed. [No. 238.] 


STANDING ORDERS. 


*Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) : 
had given notice of the following 
Motions :— 





‘Standing Order 157 :—Line 12, after ‘ high- 
way,’ insert-—Whether the Board of Trade has 
brought any special circumstance to the notice 
of the Committee. Line 12, leave out all after 
‘highway,’ and insert—Whether there is any 
special circumstances, in regard to the conduct 
of the company promoting the Bill, in relation to 
the Conciliation Clause under the Traffie Acts, 
1888 and 1894, or to the Regulation of Railways 
| (Servants’ Hours) Act, 1893, or any other cir- 


House adjourned at Twenty-five | cumstance which, in the opinion of the Com- 


minutes before Five o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 30th April 1895. 


| mittee, it is desirable that the. House should be 
| informed of.”’ 


|The hon. Gentleman said he had been 
requested by parties concerned to defer 
the consideration of the Motions, and he 
| therefore asked to be permitted to put 
|the Motions down for Monday next. 

| *Mr. SPEAKER : Of course there can 
| be no objection to the Motions standing 
over for the reasons the hon. Gentle- 
‘man has given, but the proposed 


The House met at Five Minutes after Amendment of the Standing Order can- 


Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Account presented of the Gross Public 
Income and Expenditure in the year 
ended 31st March 1895, together with 
the Balances in the Exchequer at the 
commencement and at the termination 
of the year, and the amounts received 
into or issued from the Exchequer in 


|not be moved at the time of private 
business. The proposed Amendment is 
| not one which deals with the subject- 
'matter of private Bills. It proposes 
, that the words— 


| ** whether there is any special circumstance, in 
regard to the conduct of the company promoting 
| the Bill, in relation to the Conciliation Clause 
under the Traffic Acts, 1881 and 1894, or to the 
Regulation of Railways (Servants’ Hours) Act, 
1893, or any other circumstance which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, it is desirable that the 
ouse should be informed of,”’ 


should be added to the Standing Order 
No. 157. I am quite aware there is 
another Amendment proposed, but that 
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is really consequential upon this one. No 
doubt it is the practice of the House 


that the Standing Orders relating to) 


private business may be dealt with at 
the time of private business. But 
Amendments to those Standing Orders, 
if they are to be taken at this time, must 
relate directly to the subject-matter of 
private Bills, and not to the general 
conduct of the companies who promote the 
Bills. What the hon.and learned Member 
proposes appears to me to deal simply 
with general questions relating to the con- 
duct of railway companies, and not to 
the conduct of railway companies in their 
character of promoters of any private 
Bills, and therefore I think it would be 
contrary to the practice of the House to 
allow the Amendments to be moved at 
the time of private business. Whatever 
alterations may be made in the Standing 
Orders with reference to these questions 
cannot, in my opinion, be brought for- 
ward at this time. 

*Mr. DODD asked if he would be in 
order in moving the first of the two 
Amendments which was not intended to 
he consequential upon the second. The 
words, ‘‘ Whether the Board of Trade 
has brought any special circumstance to 
the notice of the Committee,” were almost 
on all fours with what was now in the 
Order. The words of Standing Order 
No. 157 were— 


‘* Every Committee on a Railway Bill shall 
report specially to the House whether any re- 
port from any public Department, in regard to 
the Bill or the objects thereof, has been referred 
by the House to the Committee, and if so in what 
manner the several recommendations contained 
in such report have been dealt with by the Com- 
mittee ; whether it be intended that the railway 
shall cross on a level any railway, tramway, 
tramroad, or highway, and any other circum- 
stances which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
it is desirable that the House should be informed 
of.”’ 


The common practice was for the Public | 


Department not to make a report, 
but to make sugyestions, and then 


it was open to the Committee to draw. 


the attention of the House to the 
matter or not. 
vide was that when the Board of Trade 
brought special circumstances to the 
notice of the Committee it should be the 
duty of the Committee to Report to the 
House. Unless the first Amendment 
were ruled out of order he would put it 
down for Monday. 
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What he desired to pro- | 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I think that would 
be out of order. The words of the Order 
are— 
| “Whether any Report from any Public De- 
| partment in regard to the Bill, or the objects 


| thereof, has been referred by the House to the 
| Committee.” 


'The Amendment says— 
‘*Whether the Board of Trade has brought 


any special circumstance to the notice of the 
Committee ;*" 


,and that is followed by the suggestion of 
|the special circumstances regarding the 
matters which I sayare public, and general 
questions, such as should be brought 
to the notice of the House at the time 
of public and not of private business 
‘That is the reason I say that the two 
Amendments hang together. If the hon. 
| Member wishes to make an Amendment 
| for the purpose which he says he has in 
, view, his object would be attained by 
simply adding the words “or communi- 
cation” after the word “ report” in the 
Standing Order. 

*Mr. DODD: I propose to do that, if 
I may, on Monday. 


Motion accordingly postponed. 


QUESTIONS. 


FLANNAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, seeing that 
the Estimates of the three General Light- 
house Authorities for this year had been 
under consideration for some time prior 
}to 2lst February 1895, and that the 
erection of a lighthouse on Flannan Is- 
lands is one out of several works which 
have been approved, he will state if a 
decision has been arrived at in respect 
to this undertaking. 

THe PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): The Estimates of the three General 
Lighthouse Authorities for the coming 
year have now been sanctioned. With 
respect to the proposed lighthouse on 
Flannan Islands, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses have been informed 
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119 Repair of 
by the Board of Trade that, although 
sanction to the commencement of this 
work in the present financial year must 
be deferred, the Board are willing that a 
survey of the site should be made in 
order that a reliable estimate of the ex- 
pense of establishing the station may be 
arrived at. 


THE NEW FISHERY CRUISER. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state whether 
it is the fact that the coal - carrying 
capacity of the New Vigilant fishery 
cruiser, purchased by the Fishery Board 
for Scotland last year is only 22 tons, or 
four days’ fuel. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TRrvELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am informed by the 
Fishery Board that the coal bunker 
capacity of the Vigilant is about 21 tons, 
sufficient to propel her about 1,100 
miles under favourable circumstances. 


ENFIELD SMALL ARMS FACTORY. 

Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the hours of 
labour at the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield are about to be further 
shortened ; if so, to what extent, and for 
how long a period ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The present number of men 
employed at Enfield is considerably in 
excess of the number at the com- 
mencement of the last financial year. 
In order to avoid discharges during 
the severe weather of last winter the 
Secretary of State for War adopted 
the expedient of closing the factory on 
Saturdays. There is, however, no in- 
tention of any further diminution of the 
hours of work ; but it will be necessary 
to make certain reductions in the 
numbers, which will be carried out with 
the least possible inconvenience to the 
men concerned. 


OUTBREAK AT BRASS, 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs whether he can now inform the | 
House as to the scope of the inquiries to | 


be made by Sir John Kirk in his mission 
to the Niger District ; and whether Her 


Mr. J. Bryce. 
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Highways. 
Majesty’s Government's attention has 
been called to statements in the news- 
papers to the. effect that the recent 
attack on Akassa was initiated by the 
Ejo people, who are subjects of the 
Royal Niger Company, and was only 
taken part in at their instigation by the 
Brassmen ; and, if so, whether this 
information is confirmed from official 
sources 1 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): It was stated in an answer given 
on the 25th instant that Sir. John Kirk’s 
instructions will embrace an inquiry into 
all the circumstances connected with the 
recent outbreak, the redress of grievances, 
and the maintenance of order in the two 
Protectorates. The reports received 
hitherto state distinctly that the attack 
was planned in the Brass Country and 
carried out by the Brass chiefs. 





REPAIR OF HIGHWAYS. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
|(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
'President of the Local Government 
| Board, if, under Section 82 of the Local 
| Government Act 1894, a district council 
'may determine that particular highways, 

or parts of highways,in a parish or other 
highway area, shall be placed in proper 
|repair before the expenses of repairing 
‘the same become a charge upon the dis- 
'trict ; or whether, if they determine that 
the highways in the parish or other area 
shall be placed in proper repair, they 
must all be placed in such repair before 
they or any of them become a charge 
upon the district ! 

| THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mk. G. J. 
\Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): It 
does not appear to me that where, under 
Section 82 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, a rural district council determine 
that the highways in a parish must be 
placed in proper repair before the expense 
of repairing them becomes a charge on 
| the district, the parish council or parish 
meeting have any power to repair them. 
The Section does not state by whom the 
work is to be done ; but if in fact it is 
not done the district council may them- 
selves place the highways in proper re- 
pair, and the expense thus incurred will 
be a separate charge on the parish. Any 
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question whether the expenses are pro-|} Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: Do 
perly a separate charge on the parish is|I understand that the only possible 
to be determined by the county council, | course to adopt is, for the district coun- 
who can thus in effect decide whether cil themselves to repair the road which 
the district council were right in con-| is out of repair and charge the amount 
sidering that the roads were not in a on the area? 
proper state of repair. Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I think 
Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: | that would be better, and then it could 
Arising out of that answer, may I ask be determined whether that could be 
who will be responsible for the mainten- charged on the parish or not. 
ance of highways which are at the present | 
time in repair pending the time that BARRACK ROOM FILTERS. 
other highways in the parish are putin) Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
repair ¢ Rye): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That is! State for War, whether an outbreak of 
rather a legal question which I am not cholera affecting several companies of the 
quite certain I am prepared to answer East Lancashire regiment at Lucknow 
offhand, nor am I quite sure it is my| has been traced to the barrack room 
duty to answer any of them. filter; whether his attention has been 
Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: called to the examination by Dr. Sims 
If I put a question down will it be’ Woodhead and Dr. Cartwright Wood, at 
possible for the Law Officers to answer ?| the Research Laboratory of the College 
There was no reply. ‘of Physicians and Surgeons, of filters 
rk. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: I used in the Home Army, and to their 
beg to ask the President of the Local conclusion that such filters are not only 
Government Board if, when a district useless against disease, but probably 
council, in a county where no order has! materially increase the risk ; whether he 


been made by the County Council, post-’ 
poning the operation of Section 25 of | 
the Local Government Act, 1894, de- 
termine that the highways in a parish 
shall be placed in proper repair before 
the expenses of repairing the same be- 
came a charge upon the district, they 


is aware that, as the consequence of ap- 
plying to over 200,000 quarters a special 


‘system of filtration, the French War 


Office found that wherever the system 
was introduced, typhoid fever disap- 


‘peared, and that as its introduction 


extended, the number of cases continually 


are to be placed in proper repair by the | decreased, showing, according to the last 
parish council (or parish meeting, as the | report, less than one-half of the average 
case may be) ; and can the parish council, | before the introduction of the system in 
or parish meeting, appoint and pay a/ 1888 ; whether he can say what special 
waywarden or highway surveyor, and|kind of filter is used in the system 
can such appointment be made at any | adopted by the French War Office ; and 
time and for less than twelve months ;| whether he is aware that the number of 
and out of what funds is the parish | cases of typhoid fever per 1,000 was 
council or parish meeting to pay the/60 per cent. higher in the British Army 





expense of putting such roads in repair ; | 
and if the existing highway authority | 
do not agree with the district council | 
that a road is not in proper repair, who’! 
is to determine the question ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It seems | 
to me that if a district council deter- | 
mine that the highways in a parish | 
must be placed in proper repair before 
the expense of repairing them becomes 
a charge on the district, all the highways 
in the parish which the district council 
consider out of proper repair must be 
placed in such repair before any of them, 
or any of the other roads in the parish, 
become a charge on the district. 





in 1893 than in the French Army ? 

Mr. WOODALL: There was an out- 
break of cholera at Lucknow last year. 
The Government of India appointed a 
Special Committee to inquire into the 
cause, and the Report has not yet been 
issued. It appears, however, that it was 
due to a contaminated filter and filter- 
bed in the barracks. The report by 
Doctors Woodhead and Wood, which 
the hon. Member refers to, was one made 
last year to the British Medical Associa- 
tion on the relative efficiency of filters in 
general, and, though very interesting and 
instructive, it presents no new facts, but 
confirms the already existing opinion 
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that the ordinary filters so largely used |slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and 
in the barracks in India are not effectual | Pemba, upon the report of Mr. Hardinge? 
for the perfect purification of water Sir E.GREY : I hope Mr. Hardinge’s 
unless it is previously boiled. Two) reports and other papers on this subject 
thousand of the “Chamberland-Pasteur” will be in the hands of Members this 
filters have been supplied to French | week, but I am not yet in a position to 
barracks, hospitals, and laboratories ; make a statement as to the steps which 
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and it has been estimated that the deaths 


| will be taken. 


from enteric fever are 50 per cent lower | 


in 1892 than in 1886-7, and the cases 
60 per cent. fewer. Another filter very 
similar to the “Chamberland” is the 
“ Berkefeld,” which is largely used in 
Germany, and both these filters are now 
under trial both in England and in India. 
There are no statistics for the year 1893, 
from which a comparison of the ratio 
per 1,000 of enteric fever cases in the 
British and French Armies can be drawn; 
but in 1892 it had been ascertained that 
the ratio per 1,000 admissions was lower 
in the British than in the French Army, 
but the ratio per 1,000 of deaths and 
the percentage of mortality was higher. 
Tt must, however, be remembered that 
the conditions of service and the numbers 
of troops quartered in unhealthy climates 
of the respective armies make any prac- 
tical comparison very difficult. 


SCOTCH BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. J. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
whether, when the decision with regard 
to the boundaries betWeen the parishes 
of Hamilton and Dalzell is announced 
this week, it will be accompanied by an 
Order empowering the representatives of 
any annexed districts to attend in May 
the statutory meeting of the Council of 
the parish to which these districts are 
annexed ? 

Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN: No 


Order that may be issued in this case | 


can come into effect until after the 


expiry of 40 days, and as the statutory 


meeting is fixed to take place between 
the 15th and 22nd May, no Order can 
come into effect by the date of the meet- 
ing. The Order will make any provision 
that may be required for the representa- 
tion of annexed districts. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY : I beg to 


| HOLIDAYS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether the 
half-holiday is granted to clerks in the 
| Post Office on every Saturday throughout 
| the year ; whether the Order in Council 
of 21st March 1890 precludes the exten- 
sion of this privilege to other Government 
Offices ; and, whether the Lords of the 
Treasury will consider the advisability 
of so modifying the Order in Council as 
to place all departments of the Civil 
Service on an equality with. the Post 
| Office in this respect ? 
Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
‘SURY (Sir Jonny Hissert, Oldham) : 
The provisions of the Order in Council are 
precise and are applicable to all depart- 
ments equally. They contemplate one 
half-holiday each alternate week, but 
they do not forbid the head of a 
\department, in his discretion, to allow 
an occasional half-holiday if the state of 
|the work at the time makes it possible 
'without detriment to the service. As 
| to the extent to which this discretionary 
|power is exercised in the Post Office, 
{I must refer my hon. Friend to the 
Postmaster General. The Treasury has 
|no intention of modifying the terms of 
the Order relating to the grant of half- 
| holidays. 
| 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
| Ludlow): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
‘tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
has now any information as to the 
financial assistance given by foreign 
Governments to the construction of Light 
Railways ? 

Sir E. GREY: The information 
received at the Foreign Office was sent 
to the Board of Trade in December for 
the information of the Light Railways 


ask the Under Secretary of State for | Committee. 


Foreign Affairs, what steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take with regard to 


Mr. Woodall, 


| Mr.GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
| Thirsk) asked the President of the Board 
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of Trade to say definitely that the Light| joiners at the gun wharf at Devonport, 
Railways Bill would not be taken that the scale ranging from 24s. to as high as 
night. 33s. a week in addition to the other ad- 
Mr. BRYCE replied that if any | vantages of Government employment. 
serious objection were taken, on the a eer eer 
ground that the Bill had not been pro-| BP es bs ge ams 
perly considered in the country, it would | Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
not be proceeded with that night. | Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the President 
| of the Local Government Board, whether 
ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES. | statistics are available showing separately 
Sim H. MAXWELL: On behalf of | the number of children included in the 
the hon. Member for North-east Man- total number of vagrants furnished in 
chester (Sir James Fercusson), I beg to) Return (B) ; and, if so, will he consent 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home |‘ @ Return giving a comparative state- 
Department whether he can state the|™ment of the number of child vagrants 
total number of persons injured by | relieved on Ist January and Ist July in 


accidents in and about coal mines in the | ©#¢h union county for the last ten years? 
year 1894 (of which notice must be Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Local 


given under Section 30 of the Mines | Government Board have not in their 


Regulation Act), the summary of | Possession any such statistics as those 
statistics relating to mines and minerals | Teferred to in the question, but I will 
[C 7,666] only stating the number of | consider whether a Return can be ob- 
deaths resulting therefrom ! tained giving the information desired for 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror) the last four or five years. 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr.| THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
H. H. Asquitu, Fife, E.): The Committee Mr. PICKERSGILL : T beg to ask 
on mining statistics recommend that this the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
infcrmation should be given in the sum-| an arrangement has been made with the 
mary of statistics, and this will be done | Corporation of the City of London respect- 
in future years. At present, it only| ing the rebuilding of the Central Criminal 
appears in the reports of the inspectors, | Gourt - and. if so, will he state the terms 
but I will obtain the information and | of the arrangement ? 
give the figures if the question be repeated; gin JOHN HIBBERT : The Treasury 
in a few days. ‘has no knowledge of any such arrange- 
WAGES AT DEVONPORT GUN wHarE. |" 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport): | DISEASE IN SHEEP. 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for) Sim HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
War whether he is aware that the wages | tonshire): I beg to ask the President of 
for joiners agreed upon between the|the Board of Agriculture whether he is 
masters and trades unions, and paid in| aware that Professor M‘Call has written 
Devonport and the neighbourhood, is|a letter to the North British Agricul- 
74d. an hour, or 30s. for a 48-hour week, | twrist, in which he speaks of Mr. Pottie’s 
while the wages paid by the Government | Report to the Renfrewshire Agricultural 
to the joiners employed at the gun| Society on the disease in imported sheep 
wharf at Devonport is only 24s. per|as an attempt to boycott American 
week ? ‘sheep and brand the inspectors of the 

Mr. WOODALL: The points alluded | Board of Agriculture ; whether Professor 
to in the hon. Member's question were | M‘Call in the same letter declares that 
incidentally brought to the notice of the | the disease is not tuberculosis, but one 
Secretary of State for War ata deputa- | which has been known to him for 30 
tion received by him a short time ago, | years; what is the name and character 
regarding the position of the carpenters ‘of the disease ; and when an authoritative 
and joiners employed in Woolwich; Report may be expected on a subject 
Arsenal. The whole question is new | causing so much anxiety to owners of 
engaging the consideration of the Secre- | flocks in Scotland? 
tary of State for War. The hon. Mem- | *Tue PRESIDENT or 1uz— BOARD 
ber is, however, scarcely correct in his;or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herserr 
statement regarding the pay of the | GaRDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 

! 
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have read the letter to which the hon. 
Baronet refers, and in which Professor 
M‘Call states that the disease to which 
the Renfrewshire Agricultural Society 
has recently directed attention has been 
known to him for 30 years. After 
examination of the specimens sent to us, 
the Veterinary Officers of the Board 
have come to the conclusion that the 
disease is one of a parasitic nature, well 
known to American pathologists and 
fully described by them under the title 
of the nodular disease of the intestines. 
I propose to address a further communi- 
cation to the Society on the subject, and 
it will continue to engage my attention, 
but it is not one which need cause, I 
think, much anxiety to stockowners in 
this country. Large numbers of sheep 
have been imported from the United 
States, but so far as my Veterinary 
Officers are aware, the particular parasite 
in question has never been detected in 
home animals, although the disease has 
been well known to exist in the South 
Eastern States for many years past. 
OKDNANCE STORE DEPARTMENT 
PURFLEET. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether the Department have 
come to any determination as to the pay 
and treatment of the men employed at 
the Government Magazines at Purfleet ! 

Mr. WOODALL: As regards the pay 
of the men of the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment employed at Purfleet, it has been 
decided to place them on the same 
footing as the men employed at Woolwich 
Arsenal. With regard to the clothing, it 
is considered that the present scale is 
sufficient for the special duties which the 
men are called upon to perform, and any 
extra articles must be provided at their 
own expense. 

METROPOLITAN CHARGES UPON 

IMPERIAL REVENUE. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid-Lanark) : 
IT beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
called to the large sums, amounting to a 
quarter of million of pounds annually, 
borne on the Imperial Estimates in 
respect of the Metropolitan area in con- 
nection with the maintenance and up- 
keep of public parks, grant to Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, cost of Police 
Courts in London and Sheerness, cost of 


Mr. Herbert Gardner. 
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upon Imperial Revenue. 


Metropolitan Police employed and paid 
by Public Departments, and in respect 
of the Metropolitan Police ; whether, as 
none of such charges are granted to pro- 
vincial areas, the Government will con- 
sider the expediency of letting on lease 
for buildirig so much of the surplus land 
belonging to the nation in the public 
parks in London, and facing the leading 
thoroughfares, as may be necessary to 
relieve the Imperial ratepayers of all 
such charges ; and whether, considering 
the demands of the local authorities in 
the Metropolitan district for increased 
valuation of Government property, he 
will consider the expediency, in the case 
of necessary additions to Government 
property in the Metropolis, of avoiding 
as far as possible expensive sites and 
costly buildings, and limiting the accom- 
modation to what may be fairly neces- 
sary to meet the actual wants of the 
Public Service ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby): This is rather a large financial 
arrangement to be called on to express 
an opinion upon after only 12 hours’ 
notice. I shall require more time to 
consider it. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
Bearing upon the same question, perhaps 
I may be able to put it in a slightly 
more concise form. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he will re- 
consider, with a view to withdraw, the 
Treasury Memorandum which is said to 
acquiesce in the principle that Govern- 
ment property should be rated equally 
with all other property in the neigh- 
bourhood, if he is aware that Govern- 
ment property, so-called, belongs to the 
Nation, and ought the Nation, as a 
whole, to be called upon to relieve local 
burdens in London or elsewhere ! 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER, in reply, thought the 
question involved general principles to 
which he should be cautious in com- 
mitting himself, especially as they seemed 
to involve the withdrawal up of a 
Treasury Memorandum. 

Mr. CALDWELL gave notice that 
in Committee of Supply he should move 
the reduction of all grants made to 
London out of Imperial Funds, the cor- 
responding charges for which, in the 
case of provincial areas, were borne by 
local rates. 
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MASTER PORTER RATES AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, 
under the Mersey Dock Acts, in the 
matter of by-laws of the Dock Board, 
the sanction thereto by the Department 
is judicial with a view to safeguard the 
interests of all parties; whether, with 
reference to “By-laws re Master 
Porters’ Rates,” the Department has 
recently declined to adjudicate, on the 
ground that it is a matter of such local 
and technical detail that they cannot 
advantageously interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Board; and, whether, in 
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|out a summons against him before the 
local magistrates ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rep, Dumfries Burghs): The 
law punishes persons who sell liquor 
without a licence, but does not punish 
persons who buy liquor from an un- 
licensed person, presumably because they 
cannot always know if the seller is 
licensed or not. I should not recom- 
mend a Commanding Officer in the cir- 
cumstances, to put any buyers of liquor 
from the canteen under arrest, because, 
if he did, he would have no defence in an 
action for false imprisonment. : 





THE CROFTERS BILL. 


default of any action by the Depart-| Mr. J.G. WEIR: I beg to ask Mr. 





ment, the latter can suggest any other Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
impartial authority to adjudicate on a| view of the Highland landlords antici- 
matter materially affecting considerable pating the passing of the Crofters Bill, 
and conflicting interests ? ‘and evicting their tenants at the May 
Mr. BRYCE: I have arranged for a | term, he will make arrangements for this 
Conference, to be held at the Board of | Bill to be carried through its respective 
Trade next week, between representa-| stages before that time ? 
tives of the Mersey Docks and Harbour, Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
Board, and of those who have objected| CHEQUER : I am afraid I cannot give 
to the alterations recently proposed by | an understanding on that subject. 
the Dock Board in the Master Porters’ | 
rates. I hope that this action may re- 
sult in a solution of the difficulty which 
has arisen in the matter. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 
ESSEX. 


Mayor RASCH: I beg to ask Mr. 


Aunts se alh<< Ase 3 Ma __ | Chancellor of the Exchequer whether his 
VOLUNTEER REGIMENTAL CANTEENS. | attention has been called to the follow- 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- | ;,, tt Cis Ta 
g result of agricultural depression in 
ton) : I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General | pesex owi : : 
Be , owing to derelict and unoccupied 
pacer win pathy a of hand wsdl sa = | land in the parish of St. Lawrence, the 
Foluniter camps have been subjected to canted od oy * pe ee ig os ire “ 
- : assessment 0 8. . in the 
ree = — re pm Pre pee necessary, but that a higher assessment 
where they have Seen unable to prevent | than 4s. is illegal ; and, what he would 
serepectionly purchesing Grist” froma| "HESS Cea weer Ga en eX 
; HE or THE EX- 
-_ = — a ae a <a CHEQUER: I have no information to 
a mental canteen being) ,; Chis aublont. 
established in a Volunteer camp under =" PP yeee ere 
the sanction of the General Officer com- | NEW WRIT. 


manding, pursuant to the provisions of | For the County of Dorset (Western 
the circular memorandum recently | Division)v. Henry Richard Farquharson, 


issued from the Adjutant General's | . Pr 
Office, any person not a member of the Rogers, ¢ AAT Are IER ) 


corps to which the canteen belongs, sur- 
reptitiously obtaining, or endeavouring) ?8OHIBITED PERSONS (DRINK) BILL. 

to obtain, drink at such canteen, com-| n motion of Mr. Bill, a Bill to Empower 
mits an offence for which he is punish- Magistrates to Prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating 


, : Liquors to persons previously convicted of 
able at law ; what remedies are open to | 4).\nkenness. 


the Commanding Officer against the! i presented accordingly, and read the first 
person 80 offending ; and is he entitled | time; to be read a second time upon Tuesday 
to put him under arrest, or can he take | 28th May, and to be printed.—{ Bill N 0. 219.) 
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| possible, on the same day. That is the 
‘rule in most other countries. The rule 
obtains in the United States and in 
| France, and it gives general satisfaction. 
|I think the proposal would cause great 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (PLURAL | saving to the country, and it would limit 

VOTING, &c.). ‘the period of political agitation. The 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL only question is, what day of the week 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J.|should be fixed—whether Parliament 
Saw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) rose| should fix the day or whether it should 
to ask leave to bring in a “ Bill to prohibit be left to the discretion of the Govern- 
Plural Voting at Parliamentary Elections, | ment of theday. We have thought, on 
and to provide for taking the Polls at a| the whole, that it would be better to take 
Parliamentary Election on one day, and | the responsibility off the shoulders of the 
for purposes consequential thereon.” He Government of the day and to fix it by 
said: I may remind the House that last | Parliament, and we have determined 
Session the Government introduced a/| that Saturday, on the whole, is the most 
Bill not only dealing with these two) convenient day for the great majority of 
subjects, but also with the far wider the people. In this matter the con- 
question of Registration, and the re-| venience and the wishes of the great 
duction of the period of residential| majority of the people must be con- 
qualification from one year to three| sulted. Saturday is the day when 
months. We hoped then that time|Jarge numbers of working men return 
might be found for dealing with all|to their homes from work at a distance. 
these questions in one Bill ina single It is also the day when fishermen 
Session, but the result did not coincide| return to port for the Sunday. I do 
with our anticipations. The Govern-| not believe that Saturday will be seri- 
ment, therefore, this year thought it| ously inconvenient to any very large 
better to resort to their earlier policy, | body of people. We have been told that 
and to deal in the first instance with the | small shopkeepers may find that day in- 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





subject of plural voting and elections on | 
one day. I should also point out that | 
it would be impossible, except with 
the assent of hon. Members opposite, 


convenient ; but they can go to the poll 
early in the morning before the pressure 
of business begins. This, however, is a 
matter which may fairly be discussed in 


to deal with the question of Registration |Committee. The more serious, difficult, 
in time for the registrations this year. | and contentious part of the Bill is that 
That must be admitted ; but it will be dealing with plural voting. We pro- 
quite possible to deal with plural voting, pose, in respect of plural voting, to pro- 
and the advantage would be that the hibit persons who have more than one 
Bill would take effect immediately after | qualification in different constituencies 
its passing into law. The aim of the) from voting more than once at a General 
Government will be to carry the Bill} Election. In that respect we are only 
through the House of Commons, and, if | following what has already been enacted 
possible, through Parliament in order | by Parliament in respect of almost every 
that it may come into effect at as early | other class of local government elections. 
a date as possible. The clauses of the Bill! The principle on which we justify the 
will be almost identical with those of the | proposal is this—in our opinion no in- 





Bill of last year dealing with these two 
subjects. I need hardly take up time 
saying anything on the question of hold- 
ing elections on one day. In the Debate 
of last year that part of the measure did 
not meet with opposition from any 
quarter. I think it was generally ad- 
mitted that it would be to the advantage 
of all parties that the time of General 
Elections should be very much curtailed, 
and that it would be fair to all parties 
that the elections should take place, if 





equality should be permitted as regards 
the suffrage between rich and poor ; that 
no man by reason of wealth or accidental 
status should have any greater voting 
power than any other ordinary citizen. 
We hold, also, that the system of plural 
voting which now prevails is a monstrous 
fraud uponour system, for it leads in many 
cases to persons going from one con- 
stituency to another on the polling day, 
and so overruling and setting aside the 
choice of the majority of the resident 
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voters ; and in that respect it has caused |General Election, how does this differ 
the greatest indignation in a great num-|from his giving five votes in the same 
ber of constituencies. constituency? In both cases the man 
Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, | having such a privilege as that has 
§.E., Stretford) asked whether the right | five times the voting power of ordinary 
hon. Gentleman, seeing that he was! persons, and that is an unjust and un- 
going to do justice to everybody, was, wise privilege to give him. Before the 
going to give the Franchise towomen. | Reform Act of 1832 the question of 
*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not) plural voting was a very unimportant 
think this is a very convenient time! one, for the number of plural voters was 
for raising the question of Women) very small in those days. Merchants, 
Suffrage. If the hon. Member can tradesmen, and professional men as a rule 
find it possible to raise the ques- lived in the houses where they trans- 
tion on this Bill he will do so,| acted their business, and therefore did 
but I hope he will not find it possible. , not have a second qualification in respect 
I have always been of opinion that it|of separate residences; the facilities 
has been by accident rather than by for travelling also were very incon- 
design that the system of plural voting}siderable. The result was, that plural 
has grown up in our Constitution. | voting, although it existed, was insigni- 
From the earliest times in our history, | ficant in amount at that time as com- 
there has been voting equality be-| pared with the present day, and might 
tween rich and poor in each individual | be righted. 
constituency. Parliament has never; Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
consented to give to one set of men in a Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
constituency a greater voting power on, give the numbers ? 
account of their wealth than is given to; *Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I cannot 
poorer men in the same constituency, , give the numbers, but I infer that they 
and when attempts have been made to must have been small, for the reasons 
bring about such a system they have} which I have given. Since the Act of 


failed. The attempt was made in 1859, 
and it failed miserably ; another attempt 
was made in 1867 by Lord Derby’s Ad- 
ministration, and met with no approval 


'1832 the number of plural voters has 
enormously increased. In the first 
|place, large bodies of tradesmen and 
| professional men now live in other places 





from any quarter of the House of Com- than those in which they carry on 
mons, and it was denounced by Lord | their business, so that they have both a 
Salisbury, who was then a Member of | qualification vote and a residential vote. 
this House, as impossible and unpalat-| Then the division of counties into single- 
able to everybody. It was also de-|member electoral districts has multi- 
nounced by the right hon. Member for! plied the number of these voters ; and 
Midlothian, in language which seems | travelling facilities are such that it is 
equally applicable to plural voting in possible for a man to give as many as 
more than one constituency, who said :— | 20 different votes in different parts of 

“To the dual vote I record an implacable ~y core during » Generel Eiection. 
hostility. ‘This dual vote is, in the first place, | This, I believe, has actually been done. 
a gigantic fraud. It is a proclamation of a war | The result of all these changes is, that 
of classes. ‘The British Constitution rests, and | the polling booths in counties are now 
has rested from time immemorial, on the mutual | often invaded by an army of out- 


oodwill, respect, and good feeling of the) . . 

~ ple; upon Nhe equality which they enjoy | voters, who have Med practical interest 
Petore the eye of the law. But when you place | 1M the division where they vote, and 
in the hands of the rich man this weapon, to use| who too often overrule the wishes of the 
against his poorer countrymen, on that day you | majority of the actual residents. I need 
ee not point out that, under the law as it 
Is thereany difference of principle between | now stands, a man may vote for as many 
dual and plural voting in several constitu- | constituencies as he has qualifications, 
encies and dual or plural voting in a|with one important exception. In a 
single constituency ? The cases, I believe, | borough which is divided into two or 
rest on the same principle. Ifa man is| more electoral divisions, if a person 
able to record five different votes in| has two or more qualifications for the 
five different constituencies at the same divisions of a borough of that kind he 
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is prohibited from voting in more than 
one division under severe penalties ; and 
should he disregard the law he is guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and may be sent to 
prison. But the same law does not pre- 
vail in counties. Where a county is 
divided into single-member electoral dis- 
tricts, a person may vote in every one 
of such districts, provided that he has 
the necessary qualifications. Let me 
illustrate my statement by examples. 
Liverpool is divided into nine elec- 
toral districts, and there are  hun- 
dreds of persons there who have 
double qualifications in those divisions, 
but they can each vote only once 
for one district. On the other hand, 
Lancashire is divided into 23 electoral 
districts, and a person can vote in all 
23 if he has the necessary qualifications. 
I am informed that the members of some 
brewery firms actually have such quali- 
fications in respect of public houses 
owned in every one of the 23 districts. 
[Mr. Barttey: “Can the right hon. 
Gentlemen give us names?”] I do not 
think it necessary to do so; but it is 
well known that some of the Lancashire 
brewers have an enormous number of 
public houses in the county. [Mr. 
Lone: “Is this multiplication of quali- 
fications confined to brewers?”] It is 
most common among the brewers owing 
to the number of tied houses, but it is 
not confined to them. In Bradford 
there are three divisions, and 1,300 
persons have double qualifications in 
that town, but they can only vote 
for one ‘division. On the other hand, 
there are many hundreds of persons 
owning premises in Bradford, and residing 
in the neighbourhood of Shipley, who can 
vote for both places, because the Shipley 
Division is technically a part of York- 
shire, although it is really a part of 
Bradford. But it is in London where 
the system of plural voting is carried to 
the greatest extreme. London is divided 
into 31 boroughs and 60 electoral dis- 
tricts, and if a man has qualifications in 
several of those 31 boroughs he can vote 
in all those in respect of which he is 
qualified ; and there are cases of business 
firms whose members are entitled to many 
votes in various parts of London. An 
electoral agent has, indeed, told me that 
to his knowledge four members of a firm 
of coalowners were put upon the registers 
in 20 boroughs of London, so that the 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
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members of that one firm had 80 votes in 
the Metropolis. In London, perhaps, we 
have the most conspicuous case of plural 
voting. In the City there are 19,000 
non-resident voters, and there are 9,000 
liverymen, all of whom are non-resident, 
and who, with rare exceptions, have 
votes in other parts of London. A great 
number of these same persons have also 
freehold votes for the county of Middlesex. 
The arrangements respecting these free- 
holders are most incomprehensible. The 
freeholders of London are divided in 
some strange manner between the four 
divisions of the county, and the free- 
holders for the East of London are allo- 
cated in the county division of Totten- 
ham, which is many miles away. There 
are 3,000 freeholders in the East of 
London who have the right to vote for 
Tottenham, near which they never go, 
even to vote, for arrangements are made 
whereby they can vote in the City of 
London. And yet the majority of voters 
in Tottenham are overruled by these 
2,000 or 3,000 voters from the East of 
London. 

*Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg your pardon, Sir, that is 
not the case. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I suppose 
the hon. Member is the Member for 
Tottenham, and I daresay he takes a 
different view of the matter. I have had 
personal communications with men who 
are interested in Tottenham, and that is 
the account they have given to me. 
[Cries of “Name!” and “Order !”] And 
the same takes place in the case of other 
county divisions round about London— in 
thecasesof Wimbledon, Harrow, Hornsey, 
and other constituencies of that kind. 
There is no means of ascertaining what 
is the total number of plural voters in 
the country, but a Return was issued in 
1888 showing the number of freehold 
and non-resident occupation voters in 
every constituency in the country. That 
Return gives the number at something 
like 160,000, but it is notoriously in- 
complete; and my belief is, that the 
number is very much in excess of that. 
Of the number given in the Return, the 
greater proportion had two votes, but 
many of them had three or even five for 
different constituencies. I am myself 
fortunate enough to have five votes for 
different constituencies—two occupation 
votes, two freehold votes, and a vote for 
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my University. I recollect that the 
late Sir Robert Fowler boasted that he 
had 12 votes, and that at the General 
Election of 1874 he was able to vote in 
12 constituencies. Then, there is a well- 
known case of a clergyman who made it 
his hobby to acquire qualifications in 
different parts of the country, and was 
able to boast of having qualifications to 
vote at 50 elections, and was able to vote 
at 40, which was about as much as he 
could do in the time over which the 
elections spread, There is a right hon. 
Member of this House who is in the 
same fortunate position of being a plural 
voter, and he has on a previous occasion 
given his opinion on the subject in 
language so terse and appropriate that I 
do not think I could possibly do better 
than quote it. I refer to the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. Speaking 
on 7th January 1885, almost immedi- 
ately after the passing of the Redistri- 
bution Act of 1884—an Act which left 
a good many inequalities in the distri- 
bution of seats—the right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 

“T am in favour of the principle of One 
Man One Vote, and I object altogether to the 
plural representatives of property. I will take 
my own case. I have six votes. I usually vote 
on the right side 
that is not the same side he now votes 
upon— 


“but I consider this an anomaly altogether in- 
consistent with the principle on which we stand; 
that principle being, that every householder at 
all events has an equal stake in the good 
government of the country—his life, happiness, 
and property all depending upon legislation 
which he is as munch entitled to assist in 
framing as anyone else. If we are to make a 
distinction, I am not sure that it is not the r 
man’s inte'est that ought to be regarded first, 
for if you have bad legislation it may lessen 
the means of the rich, but it may destroy alto- 
gether the means of subsistence of the poor 
man.” 


I do not know whether my right hon. 
Friend has altered his views on the sub- 
ject since then. If he has not, they 
must differ very greatly from the views 
of many hon. Members opposite, and 
especially from the views of the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth, who, last 
year, in moving the rejection of the Bill 
of my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary on the subject of Registration, dealt 
mainly with the subject of plural voting. 
The hon. and learned Member always 
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speaks with great ability and thoughtful- 
ness, and his speeches are always interest- 
ing and worthy of being read afterwards, 
Therefore what he said is worth quoting. 
The hon. and learned Member said :— 


“Tt is said that the plural vote is an anomaly. 
I deny that absolutely. The anomaly would be 
for every man to have the same vote. It would 
be an anomaly to give the same authority and 
influence in the election to the man who has by 
education and habit the capacity for dealing 
with public affairs and has position and 
responsibility, as to the man _ who, by 
the accident of birth, has been untrained in 
public affairs and uneducated in the history of 
public life. To give two such persons the same 
weight in public affairs is an anomaly, and that 
anomaly is only partially redressed by the exist- 
ing system of plural voting.”’ 


Well, the hon. Member has the courage of 
his opinions, and I thank him for his argu- 
ment, because it coincides with my own— 
namely, that thereis no difference in prin- 
ciple between plural voting in the same 
constituency and plural voting in different 
constituencies, and the same objections 
seem to me to apply to both. But 
Parliament has of late years emphati- 
cally condemned the system of plural 
voting. Last year it condemned the prin- 
ciple in the case of elections of Guardians 
and Vestries. The Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1882 condemned the prin- 
ciple in the case of the election of Town 
Councils. It provided that if persons were 
qualified in more than one ward they 
should only vote in one. The Local 
Government Act of 1888 applied the 
same principle to County Council Elee- 
tions. That was adopted by the Party 
opposite, but I am not sure that they 
quite knew what they were doing, for it 
was only after long legal discussions in 
the Courts of Law on the construction of 
the Act that it was laid down that, on 
the analogy of the Act of 1882, plural 
voting at County Council Elections was 
not legitimate. The same is the case 
with the County Council of London. We 
have this anomaly, that in London per- 
sons having a double qualification may 
only vote once for the County Council, 
whereas in the case of Parliamentary elec- 
tions a man having two or more qualifica- 
tions may vote as often. I contend 
therefore that Parliament has on many 
occasions of late affirmed the principle of 
One Man One Vote, and condemned the 
system of plural voting. What we pro- 
pose to do is to extend to Parliamentary 
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elections the same principle that is 
laid down by the Acts of 1882, 1888, 
and 1894 in connection with local elec- 
tions. For my part, I deny that this 
proposal involves any disfranchisement. 
Any person who has a right to vote at 
Parliamentary elections will continue to 
have that right. All we do is to declare 
that he shall not have the unjust privi- 
lege of voting for more than oné candi- 
date in more than one constituency. I 
admit that persons possessing two or 
more qualifications will still retain a 
certain advantage, for they will be able 
to choose the district in which they will 
vote ; but that is the case now with per- 
sons possessing two or more qualifications 
for County Council Elections, and we do 
not propose to disturb it. My belief, 
however, is, that the result of prohibiting 
plural voting will be to do away with 
the motive for obtaining double qualifica- 
tions. Persons already entitled to vote 
under residential qualifications, will not 
take the trouble to apply to be regis- 
tered for freehold qualifications. Now, 
I do not propose on this occasion to 
deal with the rival principle of One 
Vote One Value, but I have no doubt 
that it will be trotted out again 
on the Second Reading, not because 
hon. Members opposite are particularly 
enamoured of the principle of One Vote 
One Value—indeed, I think that when 
they carefully consider what it will 
result in, they will be rather frightened 
at it; but because, if we look back into 
the history of past Parliamentary dis- 
cussions about the Franchise, we shall 
find that every proposal with regard to 
the alteration of the Franchise has been 
met in the same way. It was so in 
1831, again in 1832, again in 1863, and 
again in 1884. The argument by which 
all these Sproposals were met was this: 
“Tf you are going to make this 
alteration you must do something 
else” ; and the principle of One Vote 
One Value is the argument that 
will be put forward in this case. 
When the proper time comes we, on this 
side of the House, will be able to show 
that this principle of one man one value 
cannot by any possibility be of any value 
to the Party opposite. I presume their 
idea is that the carrying out of that prin- 
ciple will be of some Party advantage to 
them. Ido not propose to enter into 
the argument at present ; it will be more 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
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convenient to deal with it when it is 
raised on the Motion for the Second 
Reading or some future stage ; but I 
shall be able to show, on that occasion, 
conclusively, that if this principle were 
carried out, and if a system of redistri- 
bution were adopted, founded upon the 
principle of one vote one value, it would 
be of no advantage politically to that 
Party opposite. At the proper time the 
Liberal Party, I doubt not, will not be 
unwilling, in concert with hon. Members 
opposite, to enter upon a new scheme 
of redistribution of seats; it would 
not be the interest or the practice 
of the Liberal Party to oppose any 
change in this direction; but at 
present we do not think it wise to 
mix up that question with the pro- 
posals of this Bill. What we desire to 
do now by this Bill is to assert the 
equality of rich and poor in the exercise 
of the Parliamentary franchise. We 
believe that principle to be just and 
sound, one easy of comprehension by the 
people, and the only one which, in our 
opinion, is compatible with the demo- 
cratic principle of popular and represen- 
tative government. I move for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) : I should like to be allowed 
to congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon the admirable manner in 
which he has played his part in this 
evening’s performance. I feel sure that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been present he would have been very 
pleased with it. He has successfully 
controlled that disposition to laugh 
which was obvious in many parts of his 
speech ; he gave us a dry, business-like 
speech ; and he talked of the Second 
Reading and the Committee on the Bill 
as if they were stages likely to be reached. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
complained several times recently of a 
disposition on the part of the House 
of Commons to discuss important Gov- 
ernment measures on their First Reading. 
It has never been the practice of this 
House to allow the First Reading of an 
important Government measure to be 
taken as a matter of course ; but it is 
true that discussions on First Readings 
have, of late, been prolonged ; but that 
is because the House has thought fit to 
curtail the opportunities Members have 
of discussing the principles of Bills. 
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There is no Motion on going into Com-; undue representation to small constitu- 
mittee; the Committee stage is often | encies, and increase of representation to 
conducted in private upstairs; and | larger and growing constituencies ; but 
when you deprive Members of oppor-/| the idea of the constituency as the elec- 
tunities of discussion they are sure toral basis, as the unit upon which the 
to find them for themselves. Since last | eye of a Constitution is fixed, has never 
Session there are additional reasons why | been departed from in this House. The 
Members should seize upon the First | extension of the Franchise to all having 
Reading to discuss the principle of a Bill, interests in a constituency was welcomed; 
and one is that it is quite impossible to and I cannot see what that principle has 
tell whether this may not be the only to do with a dual vote at all. The pro- 
opportunity which the House may have. posal in this Bill is to let one electorate 
Another reason is, that the First Read-| have twice or thrice as much voice in the 
ing is the proper time to discuss the selection of representatives as another ; 
circumstances under which a Govern- and that is a principle to which the 
ment measure is brought forward. In House has always offered strong opposi- 
this particular case, the peculiarity, the tion. Ever since the Reform Bill there 
most interesting feature of the whole Bill, has been a considerable amount of over- 
is found in the circumstances in which it lapping. On the borders of counties 
is brought forward. I should be very there must be people with property in 
glad to fall in with the general make- two counties, and in the cities there must 
believe of the Government, and to pre- be business people with residences out- 
tend, like the hon. Gentleman, that there side, who necessarily have a vote in two 
is going to be a Second Reading; but I constituencies. This is not the first 
cannot resist the temptation to discuss time our Constitution has been re- 
the effectiveness of that part of the Bill | vised; it has been revised by Gov- 
for curtailing, as the right hon. Gentle-|ernments of both Parties; but how 
man said, the time of election contests|is it that this extraordinary injus- 
by making all the English boroughs, | tice has never been found out before ? 
which are accustomed to have their | Opposition Cheers and Laughter.| 
elections held as rapidly as possible after | How is it that it has been reserved for 
the Dissolution, wait until the remote | the present Government to discover it? 
counties of Scotland and Ireland are | Some of the newer Members of the House 
ready for the poll. With regard to the | laughed ; but if they were to go through 
one day on which elections are to be held, | the Parliamentary Debates of 1867, 
if we were to discuss that it might appear | they would know that this extraordinary 
that the supporters of the Government | injustice had not been found out by the 
are by no means so enamoured of Satur-| right hon. Member for Midlothian or by 
day as the right hon. Gentleman seems/ Mr. Bright. It has been found out be- 
to think. This is the proper time to, cause the Members of the Government 
discuss, not what the Bill has in it, but | have been advised by their wire-pullers 
what the Bill has not in it; it is the|that the existence of this dual voting is 
time when you can press the Government | detrimental to the Party which is now 
to make the measure more complete. |in Office. It is a very plain and blunt 
The Bill, no doubt, will effect a constitu-| statement, but it is perfectly true. In 
tional change, small in its results, but} my younger days I have been a wire- 
large in its principles; it would involve | puller myself; I was a pre-Schnadhorst 
a reversal of the ideas of representation | in the management of elections. I know 
in this House which prevailed when I | very well that those who were engaged 
was a young Member. Then you looked |in them perpetually pointed out to the 
to the constituencies by which the House | Leaders of the Party they served that 
was made up; Members spoke, not of a | certain changes in the electoral franchise 
mere division, a mere arbitrary section | would be productive of gain to the Party. 
of the people of the United Kingdom, |In these predictions they were almost 
but they were supposed to represent | always wrong. Iam old enough to re- 
constituencies. From time to time, con-|member the days of 1867, the Whig 
stituencies were made as nearly equal as| Party of those days expected to 
they could be made, so as not to give|remain in Office an indefinite period. 
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They thought that by perpetually lower- 
ing the Franchise the electors would 
always give them a majority. But their 
scheme was defeated by what was known 
as “dishing the Whigs "—-Mr. Disraeli’s 
masterly conception of going down at 
once to the bed-rock of household 
suffrage. I remember what was said 
when he did that. I recollect a current 
saying of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He was not then in the 
House of Commons, and I cannot refer 
to any public speech he made. But 
what he said produced terror in my 
young mind. The effect of his words 
was— 

‘* They are driving us into the ire of 
heaped caine: We shall a peng 
deeper until we stick fast, and we shall never 
come out again.”’ 


That was the prophecy of Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt. What was the result of that 
prophecy? Why, the great household 
suffrage boroughs—where there is house- 
hold suffrage far more drastic than the 
household suffrage of 1867—are now the 
strongholds of the Tory Party. The new 
idea which the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends by a new system of electoral 
arrangements have conjured up is that 
constituents are no longer to be regarded 
as the units of our electoral system ; that 
constituencies are only a convenient way 
of dividing up the mass of the electors 
of the United Kingdom into convenient 
numbers, and that an electoral consti- 
tuency may properly be deprived of the 
assistance of those of its electors who 
have got qualifications elsewhere. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
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Kingdom sliced out by means of a 
Division like that of Tottenham. It 
must be perfectly obvious to the meanest 
capacity that if the new system which 
the right hon. Gentleman has introduced 
is a proper system of Parliamentary re- 
presentation and is to work with any- 
thing approaching justice, you must have 
equal electoral areas. There are two 
anomalies in the existing system which 
_ the right hon. Gentleman addresses him- 
self to. There is the first anomaly of 
certain electors voting in more places 
| than one, and there is the second anomaly 
of certain constituencies having fewer 
electors than others, and therefore each 
elector having greater electoral power. 
There is the anomaly of the plurality of 
votes and the inequality of the electing 
areas. Why have the Government re- 
dressed one in this way and left the 
other anomaly unredressed? The first 
anomaly is disadvantageous—so the right 
hon. Gentleman has been told—to the 
' Government Party ; the second anomaly 
| the right hon. Gentleman perhaps may 
| see for himself-—I do not know that he 
| requires to be told—is not only advan- 
tageous to the Government Party, but 
is absolutely the only circumstance that 
keeps them in Office, because if that 
anomaly were redressed -— take one 
instance only, that of Ireland—if she 
| had only the number of Members to 
which she is entitled, to say nothing of 
electoral areas—why, the Government 
would not be in Office a day. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that the whole 
object, the whole tone and temper in 
which a Bill of this kind should be 











Tottenham Division of Middlesex, and | regarded by himself and his friends is 
seemed to have an extraordinary know- one of electoral advantage; and he 
ledge of the way in which the electors| attributed exactly the same motives to 
of the Tottenham Division had recorded|us. He said this readjustment of 
their votes by ballot. He says he was | electoral areas which we wanted to have 
told—he does not vouch for it himself— | would not do us any good, and he would 
by some wire-puller, who knew nothing | prove this in Committee. But I do not 
at all about it, not how the electors had think that is the real opinion of the 
voted, but how he wished to believe! right hon. Gentleman himself. I will 
they had voted. The electors of the tell you why, without waiting to hear 
Tottenham Division are to be deprived | the arguments which he is going to give 
of the assistance of those electors who|in Committee. I venture to say that to 
happen to have qualifications elsewhere, | redress this anomaly would not be dis- 


and exercise them elsewhere, and they 
were to choose a person no longer repre- 
senting the Tottenham Division, but a 
person to sit as one of the Members of 
this House who is elected by a conve- 
nient number of citizens of the United 


Sir John Gorst. 


advantageous to our Party or it would 
be in the Bill. Now I proceed to say a 
few words about what is, after all, the 
real subject which we ought to discuss 
on the first reading—that is, the cir- 
cumstances under which this Bill has 
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been brought forward. Last night, | last few weeks or months of their tenure 
when the Chancellor of the Exche-' of office by making an alteration in the 
quer announced that to-day was to electoral law, as the right hon. Gentle- 


be devoted to the purpose in which 
we are now engaged, his announce- 
ment was received by his own Party 
with surprise; and that surprise very | 
quickly deepened into alarm, because 


man plainly told us, for the express pur- 
pose of giving an advantage to their 


,own Party in the elections, is so mon- 


strous an abuse of constituent powers 


_which are reposed by the people in this 


they said about the Lobby of the House Parliament, that I venture to say a 
that it was a sign of speedy Dissolution. Second Chamber would be utterly un- 
I do not think the Lobby gossip of the worthy of holding a place in our 
supporters of the Government is at all | Constitution if it allowed such a step to 
complimentary to their political morality, | be taken. Ido not think this Bill is 
because evidently their supporters think | going to the House of Lords, for this 
that the moment they begin to tamper | reason—that, with all their infatuation, 
with the Franchise it is a certain sign of |I do not think the Government would 
an early Dissolution. I cannot believe | give to another Assembly an opportunity 
this is one of the measures intended to of raising itself in the estimation of the 
“ fill up the cup ”—first, because I do not people of this country, as it would do by 
believe it is ever intended to pass this | opposing such a measure. But suppose 
measure through the House of Commons ;|the Government do what they have 





and, secondly, because I do not think 
the Government would ever give the 
country such an object-lesson in the 
value and necessity of a Second Chamber 
as would be received by the country if 
this measure were sent up to another 
place and rejected there. This Parlia- 


ment is singular among all the Parlia- | 


ments of the world, I believe, in the 
fact that it is not only a legislative 
Assembly, but it is also a constituent 
Assembly. It not only has the power to 
pass laws, but the power of itself to alter 
the Constitution of the country. I 
believe that in that respect the power of 
this Parliament is unique; and a body 
which has that absolutely extraordinary 
power, if it had not the check of any 
Second Chamber, would very soon make 
away with the liberties and freedom of 
the country. Remember that this Par- 
liament may alter the Constitution of 
the country in ways which are not con- 
templated by the electors at the time 
Parliament is elected. Ido not say that 
would be so here. This proposal to put 
an end to Plural Voting was no doubt 
discussed before the constituencies at 
the time this Parliament was elected. 
But if this particular measure had never 
been put before the people of the coun- 
try at all Parliament would still have 
had the power to alter the Constitution 
in a manner which the constituencies had 
never contemplated. Now, for a Gov- 
ernment whose hold upon the majority 
of the people of the United Kingdom, 
is to say the least, slight, to occupy the 
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threatened to do in the country—but 
have never said a word about in this 
House—and abolished the House of 
Lords, then a danger of the kind would 
be real. You would then have an 
exhausted and defeated Party continually 
attempting to use its majority at the last 
moment to change the electorate to which 
it had to appeal; and I do not think a 
measure of this kind—which is brought 
in just to satisfy a certain number of 
the supporters of the Government, to 
show they have completed their New- 
castle Programme—is ever intended to 
be persevered in, in this House, still less 
to give the other Assembly of Parliament 
an opportunity of showing the people 
how necessary it is to the Constitution 
of the country. But there is another 
curious object-lesson which this Bill has 
accidentally given to the House. What 
is the next order of the day, Mr. Speaker, 
which succeeds this? It isa Bill brought 
in by the Government to promote 
councils of conciliation and arbitration 
in trade disputes. The Government 
have given one day to the discussion of 
the Factory Bill, and that discussion, by 
the confession of everybody on both sides 
of the House, was of a most valuable and 
most useful description to the well-being 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 
If the Government could have been 
induced to spare another day, for the 
discussion of the Bill to promote councils 
of arbitration and conciliation, no doubt 
that discussion and the forwarding of 
that Bill would have given hopes of very 
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great and practical amelioration in the | through illness he regretted, brought in 
condition of the people. I hope, however,|a Bill which would have been very diffi- 
the people of the country will note that, | cult to carry out in many respects, but it 
in the opinion of the Government, it is|was an attempt to amend the Registra- 
more important that the House of | tion laws in a statesmanlike spirit. That 
Commons should discuss this wretched | Bill, however, did not receive much 





One Man One Vote than the measures 
which are of practical importance to the 
people. { Cheers, “ Oh, oh !” and counter- 
cheers. | on. Members may groan, but 
I think the people will groan when they 
appreciate the real opinion which the 
Government have of those important 
social measures. I hope also that the 
Independent Labour Party will take 
notice of the way in which the Govern- 
ment have deliberately wasted, in what 
must necessarily be an acrimonious Party 
Debate, the time which might have been 
well devoted to more useful purposes. 
The other measure which the Govern- 
ment have postponed for this Bill no 
doubt excites great interest in the 
country, and it might be productive of 
very great advantage. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : Why do you oppose it ¢ 

Sir JOHN GORST : I do not oppose 
it. I have never opposed the Bill which 
the Government have introduced. On 
the contrary, I said on the First Read- 


ing that I would do everything I could | 


to help it forward. It does not go as 
far as I would like it to go, but it is a 


support from anyone; it was not evi- 
dently up to the standard of Government 
Bills, because it only tried to improve 
the Registration laws and did not attempt 
to injure anyone. Therefore, it was 
not proceeded with. Last year another 
Bill of a different character was brought 
|in, though it had been condemned before 
| by the speech of the Secretary for India. 
ip was evidently a Bill of the machine- 
|maker of Parliament Street, and it was 
‘entrusted to the Chief Secretary for 
| Ireland, who had not been well crammed 
when he made his speech. That measure 
was laughed out of the House, and after 
the Second Reading no more was heard 
of it. That Bill, however, dealt with 
Elections and with Registrations. It was 
a large measure ; but now the Govern- 
ment had produced a purely disfranchising 
Bill. It was nothing more than an 
attempt to disfranchise the owners of 
property in counties and those who 
resided in boroughs, and who happened 
to be small freeholders, probably as the 
result of their thrift. If the Government 
desired to remove anomalies he invited 
them to Jook at the anomalies in regard 








step in the right direction. But these | to the Franchise which they could re- 
matters affecting the interests of the|}move. The right hon. Gentleman had 
people cannot be disposed of by the|referred to the unequal constituencies 
House without discussion. I am in ) and to the over-representation of Treland. 
sa of eer — Roemenr 99 If it ~~ not been for that eye ee 
ut there are employers of labour, trade | tation the Government would have been 
unions, and other interests which ought | ina minority over and over again. Then 
to be heard before a satisfactory measure | there was the question of double-member 
is passed ; and my point is, that the first | constituencies. The borough of North- 
night of extended time now given to the|ampton, for example, returned two 
Government has been deliberately wasted | Members, and every elector in that 
by them, when there is a second measure | constituency possessed two votes for one 
on the paper which the whole House is | qualification. That was a greater anomaly 
a “ disouss we bores spirit, | than the anomaly a the right — 
esirous to pass into law, and one in | Gentleman proposed to deal wit int e 
which the interests of the people are| Bill. The House ought to deal with the 
vitally concerned. | Franchise in a fair spirit. He was not 
Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) | opposed to the principle of one man 
thought it would be useful to point out the ‘one vote if it was dealt with fairly ; 
remarkable history of this Bill. This) but he should prefer to see one vote 
was the third time that the Government jone value. What was needed was, 
had tried to put into legislative form|that there should be equal electoral dis- 
the phrase “One Man One Vote.” On| tricts, so that every vote should be 
the first occasion the Secretary of State | worth the same in the House of Commons, 
for India (Mr. Fowler), whose absence | and the over-representation of Ireland 


Sir John Gorst. 
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should be reduced, so that Ireland should 
not exercise an arbitary rule over this 
country. [An hon. Member: “The| 
Universities!”] The Universities re-| 
presented at all events the learning of | 
the nation, and not the illiteracy. It. 
was curious, moreover, that this Bill) 
should be brought in at the present | 
time, after the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had asked for the whole time of 
the House, because the Government had | 
not time to pass the measures they had | 
already introduced. Now, however, a) 
new measure was sprung upon the 
House of the greatest importance and | 
urgency, if it was to become law. It 
was also remarkable that the right hon. 
Gentleman selected to bring in the Bill 
was the President of the Local Govern- | 
ment Board, because the right hon. | 
Gentleman went on an electioneering | 
tour in Lincolnshire last autumn. Speak- | 
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duty of the people in these circumstances 
to see that the Government did not carry 
out what he conceived to be a most 
iniquitous object. 

Captain CECIL NORTON (Newing- 
ton, W.) reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that when he spoke of the 
over-representation of Ireland a redis- 
tribution scheme was under consideration 
ten years ago. At that time the over- 
representation of Ireland was as mani- 
fest, or at least was as glaring, as it was 
now; but the Opposition offered no 
objection to that over-representation, 
because they were at that time coquet- 
ting with the representatives of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that if there was one thing that 
would materially affect the agricultural 
interest it would be one vote one 
value. But one vote one value 
would really place greater power in the 
electorates of London, Lancashire, and 





ing at Louth, he told the electors that 





the Government must do as much as|the great urban constituences. They 
they could this Session because it was to| were told that agriculture was not 
be the last of the present Parliament. | sufficiently represented in the House. 
No Government, the right hon. Gentle-| Considering, however, that the agricul- 
man declared, identified as they had | tural labourers were leaving the country 
been with the Newcastle Programme, for the towns, the principle of one vote 
could honourably ask the House to sit one value would confer greater power 
after the present Session. Did the on urban constituencies. | When this 
right hon. Gentleman believe that he question was discussed some time ago, 
could carry this Bill as well as the other | the right hon.Gentleman the Member for 
measures without asking the House to! Bury protested against the iniquity 
sit another Session? The Government which deprived of his vote a voter who 
were bound to stop, in view of the above lived in one constituency and worked in 
declaration, further legislation after another. With that he heartily con- 
August in the present year. Did the curred. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
Government really intend to proceed tested against a worker who lived in 
with their Bills? The country was) Wimbledon, and who went to the City 
beginning to understand what was the | for a few hours in the day, being deprived 
real value of one man one vote. There! of his vote in the City. He, however, 
was no topic upon which hon. Members | knew of men living in West Newington 
could get an audience to listen with|who went to the City, not merely for 
greater attention or more enthusiasm 5 or 6, but for 10 or 12, hours in the 
than the present position of the House | day, and who were deprived of a vote in 
of Commons and its enthraldom to the West Newington. The system now pro- 
illiteracy of Ireland. The people desired | posed had been in operation with regard 
to see the question of one vote one value | to the County Councils, and had not 
fairly dealt with ; and if the Government been found to have any disastrous effect. 
really desired to promote a better system With regard to all the elections being 
of Registration, and a more equal Fran- held on one day, in the area of the 
chise, he was sure that they would have County of London the Bill which he 
done something to show their intention | had introduced had been found to work 
in the present measure. But at present | well in the case of the County Council 
it appeared to him that the Government | elections ; and, while he recognised that 
wished to gerrymander the next Election, | in some country districts Saturday might 
and they evidently cared little for what | not be the most convenient day for hold- 
might happen hereafter. It was the/|ing elections, he was convinced that in 
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almost all the working-class constituen-; representation was now before the 
cies in London 300 or 400 workmen had | House, but he thought it was not out 
been disfranchised through elections|of place for an Irish Member to state, 


being held on days other than Saturday. 
He therefore supported this Bill in the 
interests of the working-classes through- 
out the Metropolis. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, that he did not think that the 
abolition of plural voting would receive 
any serious opposition. It was, however, 
an alarming circumstance that every 
time this question was raised, either in 
the House or in the country, the question 
was also raised of the representation of 
Ireland in that House. He noticed that 
both the right hon, Gentlemen who 
opposed the Bill—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cambridge 
University (Sir J. Gorst), and the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage)—-seized the pre- 
sent opportunity to deliver an attack 
against the present representation of 
Ireland. He could only say that if 
Irish Members were to understand that 
this measure,or any measure of this kind, 
were to be accompanied by a measure for 
tampering with the representation of 
Ireland, it would receive very little 
support from Irish Members in the 
House. On a former occasion the Home 
Secretary said, that he was not opposed 
to the principle of One Vote One Value, 
and he intimated that a measure of that 
kind would receive the support of those 
now in power. He did not know how 
far the speech of the Home Secretary on 








at the earliest moment, that the Irish 
people would not consent to this or any 
similar Bill being made a pretext for 
interference with the representation of 
their country in the House of Commons. 
In this matter Ireland stood on a differ- 
ent footing from any other part of the 
United Kingdom. He repeated that 
Ireland occupied a special and particular 
position in this matter. Under the Act 
of Union—asa part of that Act, and as 
one of the conditions upon which the 
Irish Parliament was abolished—the 
present number of Irish representatives 
in the House of Commons was fixed and 
guaranteed. He thought it came with 
particularly bad grace from the Con- 
servative and Unionist Members, who 
put themselves forward as such ardent 
supporters of the Act of Union, even to 
suggest in the slightest way any inter- 
ference with that Act. He believed that 
the Irish people, as a whole, were in favour 
of the principle of the present Bill, and 
that they would be glad to see elections 
all held on one day throughout the 
country ; but he could not refrain from 
stating upon the present occasion that 
he also believed that the vast majority 
of the Irish people would not tolerate 
the Bill being used as a pretext for 
interfering with the representation of 
Ireland in the House of Commons. For 


| himself he would rather see the Bill with- 


that occasion represented the views of | 
the present Government ; but, speaking | 


for himself, he would only say that while 


quite in agreement with the principle of | 


the Bill, and as strongly in favour of it 
as the right hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced it, he protested against using this 
measure as an argument for interfering 
with the number of the representatives 
of Ireland in the House of Commons. In 
the last public speech ever made by the 
late Mr. Parnell in the County of Dublin, 
he said, dealing with the subject of 
plural voting, that while in agreement 
with the principle of the Bill for its 
abolition, he and other Irishmen were 
apprehensive that the raising of this 
question would carry with it the raising 
of the question of the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland as it was called. 
No measure for dealing with Irish 


Captian Cecil Norton. 





drawn or defeated, if he thought it were 
going to be made use of as a peg upon 
which to hang an attack upon the 
present number of Irish representatives. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, that he did not deny that a 
good deal of revision was required in our 
Parliamentary electoral system ; but he 
would recommend a drastic reform, and 
not merely what this Bill suggested. 
He would not follow the last speaker in 
all his remarks, but would simply retort 
upon him and other Irish Members, that, 
in the Home Rule Bill a proposal to take 
away 20 Lrish Members from the present 
number was agreed to by them and 
received the approbation of the majority 


of the House. That being so, the 
question could not be long delayed. In 


regard to the question of One Man One 
Vote, it should be considered that a 
man might have divergent interests in 
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different parts of the country. To take 
a concrete case, a man might have large 
works in London and a large estate in 
Hertfordshire. If he paid taxes and 
fulfilled his obligations in respect of both 
places, it was unfair to deprive him of 
representation in both places. He sup- 
posed that the old principle of taxation 
and representation going together still 
applied, and on that principle it was 
only right that this man should be 
represented in both the constituencies. 
Hon. Members opposite were in favour 
of Payment of Members. Would it not 
be unfair to make a man pay for a 
Member without being entitled to vote 
for that Member’s constituency?! No 
statistics had been given upon the sub- 
ject. The Government would not 
condescend to give statistics, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this Bill stated that they had no means 
of finding out those statistics. But the 
House of Commons was omnipotent, 
and if it desired that statistics should 
be furnished, it would be done. It 
had been stated that the system of 
One Man One Vote would be an advan- 
tage to the Liberal Party ; but he doubted 
it, and contended that whatever the 
effect might be, the question should be 
regarded from a national and not a 
Party point of view. He believed that 
not a little difficulty in working such a 
Bill would be, in many cases, to trace 
the dual voter, especially if the term of 
qualification were shortened as suggested 
by a Bill that had already been intro- 
duced. Another strong objection he had 
to the Bill was, that it proposed to hold 
all the elections on one day. If such an 
arrangement could be carried out con- 
veniently, and without inflicting injus- 
tice it would, in some respects, perhaps, 
be an advantage. But it could not be 
so carried out ; and, moreover he believed 
the present electoral machinery in the 
country would not be equal to the strain 
that would thus be put upon it. The 
effect would be, not only to cause great 
inconvenience to the people generally, 
especially if Saturday should be selected 
as the day of the election ; but it would 
practically result in disfranchising large 
numbers of men, particularly railway- 
men and policemen, whose whole time 
would be absorbed by extra duties on 
such an occasion. A further and very 
serious disadvantage of holding the 
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elections on a Saturday would be that 
the work would be carried on into the 
Sunday. An hon. Member had re- 
minded the House that a Motion in 
favour of the principal of One Man One 
Vote had already been adopted, and he 
alleged this as an additional reason why 
a Bill embodying that principle should 
be passed. But he would point out that 
the House had passed Motions approving 
of other changes in our electoral system, 
but the Bill altogether disregarded them. 
For instance, there was the important 
question of the illiterate voter. In the 
last Parliament he ventured .to bring 
that question forward, and the House 
affirmed the opinion, by a large majority, 
that whenever it should be thought fit by 
Parliament to revise or alter our electoral 
system the question of illiterate voters 
would be dealt with at the same time, 
The anomalies under the existing system 
were very great. At the present time 
in Ireland one in every four or five in- 
dividuals claimed to vote as_ illiterate, 
and if, as in Donegal and elsewhere, the 
priests were to be allowed to march such 
voters to the poll, and to remain in the 
polling booth to see and hear how they 
voted, our representative system was a 
sham. In England and Scotland he knew 
the case was very different from this; still, 
the question was not an unimportant 
one in many parts of those kingdoms ; 
and if the Government, in seeking to 
revise the electoral system, had dealt 
with such defects and anomalies as these, 
instead of seeking, for Party reasons, to 
partially disfranchise a few men who 
had dual qualifications, they would have 
been doing a public service. With a 
free and compulsory system of education 
the illiterate voter was a disgrace, and 
ought to be abolished. Another defect 
in our electoral system which ought also 
to be dealt with in any Bill which pro- 
posed to alter the present condition of 
things, was the gross anomalies which 
existed in connection with the electoral 
areas. As had been already pointed out 
there were constituencies in Ireland of 
only 800 or 900 voters, while in London 
there were constituencies containing 
15,000 or 16,000 voters, yet both alike 
returned one Member. In population 
alone London was entitled to 12 or 15 
more Members than it now had, to say 
nothing of its exceptional wealth and in- 
fluence. Why had not the Government 
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given attention in their Bill to the 
anomalies he had referred to? If the 
electoral system was to be altered the 
work should be taken up thoroughly, and | 
at least an effort made to remedy | 
obvious defects. But the Bill was one-| 
sided and incomplete ; it dealt with only 
one phase of the question. 
curious thing, and a mark of little 
respect to the House, that the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the many im- 
portant measures they had already in- 
troduced, should at this time of the 
Session bring in another highly conten- 
tious Bill. The truth, he believed, was 
that the Bill was introduced for Party 
purposes. He had just returned from 
electioneering work in the country, and 
he imagined, from what he had seen and 
heard, that there was a regular scare 
among the Radical election agents, who 
had probably told the Government that 
unless some alteration were made in the 
Franchise, and all the elections fixed for | 
one day, the Unionists would sweep the | 
board at the next General Election. At 
any rate, the Bill was partial and un- 
satisfactory, and he should oppose it. 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, the right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced this Bill had stated that the 
Government were going to revert to an 
earlier policy. They had been bringing 
in Bills of cognate policy every year for 
the last three years, and had changed 
their proposals each time; now, it 
seemed, they were going back to their 
early view. They were also told that 
the Government intended to press for- 
ward this Bill, and they heard it with 
some amusement. Was this Bill to 
have precedence of the Welsh Church 
Bill, the Irish Land Bill, or the Local 
Veto Bill? He doubted very much 
whether they would see or hear much 
more of this Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had claimed, as the main ground 
of his proposals, principles of equality, 
but he would like to know what were 
the principles of equality in this Bill? 
If equality meant to be fair to your own 
side, and to do everything you could to 
oust the other side, he could understand 
the right hon. Gentleman’s claim. The 
right hon. Gentleman had talked about 
the value to his Party of a Redistribution 
of Seats ; he seemed to have gone into 
this question with a view of seeing which 
side it would pay best. The Bill was 
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really and truly a Bill for disfranchising 
a number of persons who were now 
entitled to votes, and the Bill was not 
only a disfranchising Bill, but as gerry- 
mandering a Bill as could be introduced, 
| With regard to the question of a poll on 
one day, he candidly acknowledged that, 
although there were many inconve- 
niences in it, and considerable diffi- 
culties, he was not very strongly 
opposed to it, and had even advocated 
it. There was a great deal to be said 
on both sides. There was no doubt that 
if it were to be effected, a great deal 
more wuuld be required to be done than 
was put into this Bill, because it meant 
a complete alteration of the electioneer- 
ing machinery, a different system of 
returning officers—there would have to 
be a returning officer for each con- 
stituency ; and there would be a con- 
siderable increase of cost. In Islington, 
for instance, there was at present one 
| returning officer for the four divisions, 
who was also the ofticer for Paddington. 
To effect these changes it would be 
necessary to put clauses into the Bill 
which would make the Bill far more 
| cumbrous, so that it would be almost im- 
possible to get it through on the present 
occasion. In the abstract he did not 
object to the system, but it was obvious 
that the Government had not thought 
what this change would really mean, or 
had had any idea of the great trouble 
| and labour which it would involve. As 
to the day for elections being Saturday, 
he should have thought that, after the 
last County Council elections, the Govern- 
ment would not have been so keen for 
Saturdays. He thought the fixing of 
the day should be left largely to the 
locality. Saturday was thought by some 
to be a good day for many, but there 
were a great many tradespeople whom it 
would not suit, and he thought it varied 
with different localities. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the questions 
of Saturday, and of a One-day Election 
were subsidiary, and that the real ques- 
tion was the doiag away with Plural 
Voting, which was the disfranchising 
clause. He would like to know why it 
was considered so unreasonable that a 
man, having interests in two places, 
should not be allowed two votes. He 
thought the great bulk of those who had 
two votes were people of some position 
and property, who had a largish stake 
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in the country, and who were | 
sibly more intelligent. No doubt the 
larger proportion of them voted for a) 
Conservative policy, but it was by no. 
means only the rich people who had two 
votes. There were many members of 
the working classes who had saved a 
little money, and had got a little free-_ 
hold of their own, and so obtained a 
double vote; that was an inducement to 
them, and they ought to foster in every 
possible way the desire of the people to 
possess small properties. The Radical 
Party professed to do all they could to 
raise the people ; but their measures, as 
instanced by the present Bill, hardly 
tended in that direction. There was no 
doubt that London was a great stumbling- 
block to the Radical Party. They were 
annoyed that, although the Franchise 
had been given to practically everyone 
in London, London was still enormously 
Conservative. There was no doubt the 
duplicate voting was, in some parts of 
London, of importance ; but he was quite 
sure the practical result of any altera- 
tion such as that proposed, would not 
have a sweeping effect upon London, as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite desired. He 
believed the result would not be so great, 
but that, on the other hand, it would 
produce a feeling that an injustice was 
being done. There were in London a 
great number of small freeholders who 
had a double vote, and who would very 
much resent its being taken away from 
them. Any alteration of the Franchise 
should be in order to make the repre- 
sentation of the people reflect better the 
opinion of the United Kingdom. This 
was really what every Reform Bill up 
to the present time had tended to 
wards, to make the House a sort 
of photograph of the views of the 
whole country; but it could not 
be done by a gerrymandering system. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) whether, even 
admitting that it was desirable to alter 
our electoral law in this direction, he 
could say in sober earnest that this was 
a fair and areasonable Measure. It was 
mere hypocrisy on the part of the 
Government to attempt to abolish such 
a minor evil as the plural vote, whilst 
they left the more glaring evil of the 
grossly unequal representation of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom 
untouched. That was a good reason 
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pos- | why the House should refuse to pass this 


Bill. We had not yet attained a perfect 
system of representation, and perhaps we 
never should do so ; but nevertheless, all 
changes in our electoral system that had 
hitherto been made had been effected 
with the view of rendering representation 
more equal, It was not because, at one 
time, the landed interest and wealth had 
been over-represented, that we should 
not seek to make the existing anomalies 
in our electoral law worse than they now 
were, as this Bill would do if ever it 
became law. Hon.Members were bound 
to look at this subject asa whole, and to see 
that it was drawn up in accordance with 
the principleofelectoral equality. It would 
be most unfair if the Government were 
to use their majority of eight or 10 to 
foree this Bill, which would revolutionise 


our electoral law, through the House of 


Commons just at the moment when they 
were going out of Office. England had 
been Conservative almost the whole time 
during which the Radical Party had 
been in Office, but she did not ask to be 
over-represented, and was content to be 
in a minority as regarded the United 
Kingdom as a whole; but it was only 
reasonable that she should obtain her 
fair share of representation according to 
her population. He would point out to 
the House some of the most glaring 
anomalies in our present system of repre- 
sentation. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that his Bill would make the 
representation more fair and more just 
than it now was ; but, unfortunately, it 
would only operate in one way, and that 
was against the right hon. Gentleman's 
political opponents. What were the 
facts which he ventured to say could not 
be disputed ? Under our present system 
of representation England had one 
Member for every 59,000 population, 
Wales had one Member for each 50,000 
population, Scotland one Member for 
each 56,000 population, Ireland one 
Member for each 45,000 population, 
while London had only one Member for 
each 73,000 population. In other words, 
England, which had 465 Members, ought 
to have 488 Members, or a deficiency of 
23; Wales, which had 30 Members, 
ought to have only 28, or an excess of 
two ; Scotland, which had 72 Members, 
ought to have only 71, or an excess of 
one; Ireland, which had 103 Members, 
ought to have only 83, or an excess of 
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20 ; whereas London, which had only 62, 
ought to have 81, or a deficiency of 19. 
There could be no justification for such 
anomalies as these. The Government, 
which had the power to do all the mis- 
chief which was proposed to be done by 
this Bill, was kept in power by a 
majority that would be turned into a 
minority if the different parts of the 
United Kingdom were fairly represented. 
If hon. Members were to examine into 
details, they would find that matters 
were even worse than the figures he had 
given showed them to be. Thus, while 
there were 55 Members who each repre- 
sented a population of over 80,000, there 
were 18 who represented less than 
20,000; there were 52 Members who 
each represented over 13,000, while 17 
represented under 3,000each. Why should 
aman in one part of the United Kingdom 
have four times the voting power that 
another man has in another part of the 
kingdom. Cardiff had one Member for 
a population of 132,163 and 16,800 


electors, whilst Kilkenny had one Mem-| 


ber for a population of 13,300, and 1,639 
electors. Three constituencies (Stockport, 
Cork, and Devonport), having 10,000 
electors or less, returned two Members 
each ; while four constituencies (Sunder- 
land, Portsmouth, Newcastle, andanother), 
having over 20,000, only returned the 
same number of Members. Two 
constituencies (Bath and Devonport), 
having only half the population of 
Cardiff, which returned only one Mem- 
ber, each returned two Members; and 
12 constituencies, having two Members 
each, had a less population than several 
constituencies which only returned one 
Member. Then there were five con- 
stituencies in Ireland, having a total 
population of 104,000 and 12,600 electors, 
being less than that of most London 
aingle-seated constituences, returned five 
Members between them. He had taken 


the trouble to work out these figures! 


very carefully, because he believed that 
they were applicable to this measure. 
TheGladstonian Party were ready enough 
to demand the abolition of Plural Voting 
when it suited their purpose, but when 
they found it convenient to do so they 
acted upon the opposite principle. Thus, 
in the London County Council, in which 
the numbers were equally balanced from 
a political point of view, the Radical 
Vice Chairman had no hesitation in 
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going from Committee after Committee 
and giving a casting vote in favour of 
the principles of his Party. Only two 
| years ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking in the House of Commons, 
said :— 


**No one can deny that great irregularities 
exist in the representation not only in Ireland, 
but also in London. That I am perfectly pre- 
pared to admit, and before long, probably sooner 
rather than later, there must be another Redis- 
tribution Bill. 


The Government had found time since 
the right hon. Gentleman thus spoke to 
bring in many abortive measures, but 
|had not found an opportunity to bring 
in such a Bill as the Chance!lor of the 
Exchequer referred to. The Government 
knew the sands of the glass were running 
out, and they did not dare to carry out 
the pledge of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was true the right hon. 
Gentleman objected to have a Committee, 
| because, quoting the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield, they could not refer the 
| British Constitution to a Select Com- 
‘mittee. There was no wish to refer the 
British Constitution to a Select Com- 
mittee, but there was a wish that any 
| change in voti.g should be accompanied 
\by a proper and fair redistribution of 
|seats. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| went on to say the subject of redistribu- 
‘tion must be dealt with very soon; and, 
in his opinion, what was wanted was not 
resolute symmetry but a general rule-of- 
thumb agreement as to a common-sense 
adjustment of the representation of the 
country—an agreement under which, 
probably, the Metropolis would have a 
larger representation than it had at 
present, and some smaller constituencies 
done away with altogether. That was 
his view, and he was glad to find the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed with 
it. But did this Bill do anything in the 
direction indicated? No. It had been 
framed with one object, and one object 
only, and that was to strengthen, by 
hook or by crook, the Government at the 
next Election. Right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench had recognised that 
things were looking very black for them, 
and they had sat down to see whether 








they could not do something to 
avert the catastrophe that was ap- 
parently in store for them. It was 


admitted that those persons who had a 
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plurality of votes were, in the main, Con- | represented he ought to devise a different 
servatives. The Government felt that|system to that which now obtained. 
somehow or other they must get votes— | Suppose a butcher in Leicester occupied 
they must get them fairly if they could, |a few acres of land in the four divisions 
but they must get them ; and, although | of the county he would have five votes ; 
the present system had not been in force | whereas if a manufacturerer in Leicester 
more than 10 years, although the Govern-| built for his own occupation, a factory 
ment of 1885 adopted it with all its) which was worth say, £1,000 a year he 
faults, although right hon. Gentlemen | would only have one vote. If a man pur- 
knew that Plural Voting was the smallest | chased a house in the Borough of Leicester 
of all the anomalies (if it was an anomaly), | and occupied it himself he would have one 
although they knew it was one of the| vote as an occupier; but if he allowed his 
things which really affected the represen-| house to remain empty and lived ina 
tation of the country least, although no | house belonging to some one else he would 
doubt it might to a certain extent be| have two votes—a vote in the Boroughof 
argued against,—they had the effrontery | Leicester for the house he occupied and 
to say that, in the name of equality, they | a vote in the County of Leicester for the 
introduced this measure. In short, this|empty house. Ifa grazier occupied small 
was a Party measure. By it, it was in-| pieces of land in the different divisions of 
tended to gerrymander the constituencies ;|the County of Leicester he would have 
to somehow or other delude the public,|/four or five votes, although the total 
or to throw dust in their eyes. He and | acreage he occupied in the four divisions 
his friends would oppose the Bill in every | might not in the aggregate exceed 100 
possible way. They did not believe they| or perhaps 50 acres: yet if a farmer 
would see it again, but if either the| occupied 1,000 acres in one division of 
Welsh Church Bill or the Irish Land | the county only he would only have one 
Bill were to be dropped for it, they would | vote. If a man occupied his own house 
oppose it. If it were carried through this|in the Borough of Leicester he would 
House, it would be the duty of the other | have one vote, but if he let off a pigsty 
House—and he was not ashamed to say connected with his freehold property for 
it, he would say it on his own platform 40s. a year he would get an additional 
—to prevent this suggested gerrymander-| vote for the county. Hon. Gentlemen 
ing of the constituencies, and to see that|who desired that property should be 
the House of Commons was not made a| more fully represented, should be con- 
party instrument by a small majority. | sistent and bring in a Bill that would 
If they were going to reform the | give to freeholders votes in proportion to 
electorate, let them do it fairly and/|the property they occupied, and _ so 
openly. effectively nullify the votes of those who 

*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, | only had property in the shape of bone, 
Harborough) desired, in a few words, | muscle, and brain. He understood from 
to thank the Government for introducing | the speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
the Bill, and he could conscientiously say | Member for Grimsby that it wasintended 
he approved of the measure from no) to defeat this Bill if possible. The right 
motive connected with electioneering.| hon. Gentleman and his friends would 
Why was the existing system supported ?| endeavour to confuse the issue by raising 
Was it not supported because it was|the old cry of “one vote one value.” 
generally believed that under it property | He was in favour of “ one vote one value ” 
was represented? The hon. Member for | as far as it was possible to bring it about. 
Islington had just said those who had|If we had “one vote one value” in 
the largest stake in the country should | Great Britain, and for present purposes 








have the greatest number of votes. he dealt with Great Britain only, the 15 
Mr. BARTLEY : I did not say that ;| constituencies in Great Britain which, 
but I quite agree with it. having less than 3,000 electors, now 


*Mr. LOGAN inferred that that was | returned 12 Tory Members as against 
what the hon. Gentleman meant. His | 3 Liberal Members, would not each 
contention was, that the present system | of them have as much political power as 
did not effect what the hon. Member | the constituency of 14,000 which he had 
desired to see carried out. If the hon. the honour to represent! He hoped the 
Member wished to see property eiehy | opposition to the Bill would not be 
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successful. At any rate, he trusted that 
if hon. Gentlemen desired to oppose it 
they would do so upon its merits and 
principles. He agreed with what the 
Member for West Birmingham said some 
time ago. That right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 

‘*We shall not haveany direct opposition to this 
Bill, but the opposition will not be less dangerous 
because it is insidious. We are told the Tories 
will not allow us to pass a Franchise Bill unless 
at the same time we declare our proposals of 
of Redistribution. Well, the Tories are not 
masters yet. I should like to ask a reasonable 
Tory—I suppose there are reasonable Tories— 
why these two questions should be bound 
together? For the life of me I cannot see the 
necessary connection.”’ 

He was of the same opinion as the right 
hon. Gentleman, and for that reason he 
supported this Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker,—I certainly feel 
that the Government, in introducing this 
measure, are entering thoroughly into 
the spirit of the comedy which was so 
well described by my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition last night. 
We have already three great Bills of the 
very utmost importance and of the 
widest application, besides a host of 
minor Bills, which we are asked to con- 
sider and to pass into law during the 
present Session. Now the Government 
introduce a fourth measure, which is cer- 


tainly not less important in its results | 


than any of the others, and expect to 
add it also to the list of their triumphs 
in the few months of the Session that 
now remain. Of course they can succeed, 
if they desire to succeed, by using to a 
still greater extent than before the 
methods by which they succeeded in the 
past. They have only to make the 
closure drastic enough and they can 
carry 40 Bills as easily as four. But} 
they cannot carry their Bills according 
to the system which has hitherto ob- 
tained in the House of Commons—they 
cannot give them that adequate discus- 
sion which has been hitherto thought 
necessary in order to secure satisfactory 
legislation. (Mr. MacNer: “ Coer- | 
cion!”] Icannot see the force of the | 
interruption of the hon. Gentleman, be- | 

cause the Coercion Bill to which he | 
refers was fully and amply discussed in 
this House. [Opposition cheers and 
Ministerial laughter. | Yes, it was dis-| 
cussed for months in this House, and it | 


Mr. J. W. Logan. 
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was only owing to the obstruction of the 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues—ob- 
struction of the most flagrant description 
that has ever taken place in this House 
either before or since—that it was 
thought necessary to introduce the opera- 
tion of the closure. The time for ob- 
taining the closure will be when each of 
these Bills has occupied the House as 
long as the Bill to which the hon. Gentle- 
man referred ; and, if they are going to 
occupy our time as long as the Coercion 








Bill, then I say it is a perfect farce for 
the Government to think they can carry 
all of them in this Session or in two 
Sessions. Turning to the Bill now be- 
fore us, as I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced it, it is now 
reduced to two propositions. There is to 
be in the first place all the voting on one 
day. I do not quite understand what is 
the object of the right hon. Gentleman 
in making that proposal at the same time 
that he proposes to do away with Plural 
Voting. He might propose that all 
elections shall be held on one day as a 
means of preventing Plural] Voting ; but, 
if he is going to do away with Plural 
Voting altogether, it is a matter of sur- 
plusage to institute, at the same time, 
that all elections shall be held on the 
one day. I would point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the latter proposal 





is open to very great objections. You 
cannot have all the elections on one day 
without lengthening the time that is now 
given for borough elections. You must 
separate county and borough elections. 
You cannot reduce the. time now taken 
in county elections, because of the 
enormous area which those constituencies 
occupy. You must therefore consider- 
ably lengthen the time for the borough 
elections ; and I ask every borough Mem- 
ber, on whatever side he may sit, whether 
he desires that the time for election in 
his constituency shall be lengthened, 
which must mean, for one thing, t that his 
expenses will be very materially increased! 
I imagine, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will have to show very good 
reasons for the course he proposes to 
| take before he can induce the House to 
adopt one day for all elections. Then I 
do not think that Saturday is at alla 
convenient day for the working people of 
this country. Of course, circumstances 
differ largely in different constituencies. 
‘Saturday may be the best day for the 
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elections in London, as a London Member 
has said. [“No,no!”] Ido not know 
whether it is or not. But I am quite 
certain it is not the best day for Birming- 
ham, for instance, because in that city 
the Saturday half-holiday is so universal 
that it is the custom for the working 
people, the moment work is over, to go 
out into the country; and they will be 
deprived either of their holiday or of 
their votes by a proposal which forces 
them to vote on aSaturday. Buta more 
important proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman is the proposal to abolish 
plural voting. I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell us, in the first 
place, what will be the result of this 
disfranchising proposal to which he has 
given his authority. Can he tell us how 
many voters there are who have what I 
will call, for the sake of distinction, 
bogus qualifications—who are chiefly 40s. 
freeholders under the old system ; and 
how many voters there are who have 
substantial qualifications in more than 
one constituency! It is rather curious, 
by the way, to notice the change that 
has come over Liberal opinion in regard 
to this matter of plural voting. Every 
one knows that the 40s. freeholder was 
the invention and the work, not only of 
a Liberal, but of a Radical—Mr. Cobden. 
It was Mr. Cobden who led to a great ex- 
tension of the practice of plural voting 
by 40s. freeholders. Now the Liberal 
Party appear to have come to the con- 
clusion that, whatever may have been 
said for it in the time of Mr. Cobden, 
the practice has become a great abuse. 
I confess I am inclined to share that 
view. ‘he right hon. Gentleman quoted 
a speech of mine which, like all those 
speeches, was delivered a very consider- 
able time ago—{ Ministerial laughter |— 
yes, a very considerable time ago—as to 
which I will say that since then, no 
doubt, some of my opinions have been 
modified and some of them remain un- 
changed. In the present instance I do 
not think I have modified the opinion 
which I did express in the speech that 
has been quoted. At that time I occu- 
pied a position which I have long since 
ceased to occupy—that is to say, I held 
six separate voting qualifications, five of 
which, at any rate, were what I call 
bogus qualifications, being 40s. free- 
holds, in different constituencies in 
which I had no other interest whatever ; 
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and I then agreed that to use those 
votes for local purposes was practically 
an abuse, and it is one, therefore, I 
should be glad to see put an end to. But 
let me point out that there is a great 
distinction between votes of that kind 
and votes which rest on substantial 
qualifications. These votes are of two 
kinds. There is, first, the case of 
persons who hold two estates or two 
properties in different constituencies, 
but who only reside upon one. These 
persons are absentee voters, although 
they have substantial local interests and 
qualifications ; and as to them I will say 
that as the original basis of the Fran- 
chise undoubtedly was local interest and 
qualification, you are going to make a 
very serious constitutional change if you 
deprive them of their votes. But a still 
stronger case is the case of persons with 
double residences. That is a case of the 
greatest importance ; and if hon. Gentle- 
men think they have got a good electoral 
ery in abolishing the Plural Votes of 
these people, I tell them—although I 
know they will not take my opinion ; I 
give it for what it is worth—they will 
find that they are greatly mistaken. 
These people are working people and 
small shopkeepers, who live in the 
suburbs away from their places of 
business. We have done everything we 
could to encourage these people to live 
in the suburbs in order to lessen the 
congestion of the towns and the insani- 
tary conditions under which so many of 
the working classes live. We have 
induced them to leave the towns by 
means of the provisions for cheap trains, 
which we have been introducing into so 
many railway Bills and other legisla- 
tion ; and these men will take it asa 
great hardship and a great wrong if they 
are deprived of the votes which they 
now give in respect to interests in 
separate constituencies. They have a 
real, actual, and live interest in 
two constituencies, and they feel, 
under the circumstances, that they 
are entitled to vote in these con- 
tituencies. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not been able to give us any 
figures ; he has not been able to tell us 
how many persons will be affected by the 
change he proposes ; but if he will give 
us these figures, for which I ask, I am 
certain it will turn out that the persons 
who have these votes belong rather to 
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the poor than to the richer classes. The 
Government might well have thought 
fit to deal with bogus qualifications ; 
they might well have thought fit to go 
a step further and deal with absentee 
qualifications ; but many people will 
question why they should not let alone 
those qualifications which arise from 
double residences and from legitimate 
double interests. I now come toa point 
on which I cannot help thinking the 
greater part of our future discussion 
will turn. We naturally ask ourselves, 
especially after what has been said in 
the country by the supporters of the 
Government, why has this Bill been 
brought in at this time—why, if you are 
going to deal with the anomalies of our 
representative system, should you choose 
this particular anomaly and leave all the 
others alone? I ask, why at this time? 
There sits on the Treasury Bench the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division (Sir George Trevelyan) 
who has always taken a very laudable 
interest in this question of Franchise. 
But when last a Franchise Bill was 
passed by this House in 1884-85, the 
right hon. Gentleman declared that there 
was no one then living who would see 
another Franchise Bill introduced, so 
satisfactory and so final did he regard 
that measure, for which he as a Member 
of the then Government was responsible. 
And yet here is the right hon. Gentle- 
man supporting another Franchise Bill, 
and a Bill so onesided, so grossly unjust 
and partial, that 1 do not think it can 
commend itself to the common sense of 
the country. An hon. Gentleman below 
me referred to the case of the separation 
of Franchise and Redistribution in 
1884-85. I doubt whether the hon. 
Gentleman took a very little interest in 
politics at that time, but if he did it was 
on the other side. But there was no 
intention on the part of the Government 
of that day to separate Franchisefrom Re- 
distribution, except as to time, and even 
as to time there was no intention what- 
ever to separate them between two Par- 
liaments. [Sir C. Ditke: “ Hear, hear.”] 
That is to say, a distinct and specific 
pledge was given on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment that when the Franchise Bill 
was passed it would be followed bya 
Bill dealing with Redistribution. The 
reason why we at first objected to the 
demand that the two should be taken 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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together was that we thought—as it 
turned out afterwards, and as history 
will show we were wrong in thinking— 
that it was the intention of the Con- 
servative Party to use Redistribution in 
order to defeat the Franchise proposals, 
In the course of negotiations which sub- 
sequently took place, it was shown to us 
that we were totally mistaken in that 
view. The Tory Party, by its Leaders, 
agreed to a scheme of Redistribution, 
and practically the two Bills were dealt 
with at the same time. But this is a 
totally different case. We have before 
us a great Disfranchising Bill, but 
nothing has been said as to Redistribu- 
tion. If the Government had said— 


‘*We think it convenient to consider these 
questions of the Franchise separately, but we 
give you our word of honour that the Franchise 
Bill will not come into operation. until a satis- 
factory scheme of Redistribution shall pass 
through this House,”’ 
then, indeed, the hon. Gentleman below 
me would have a right to say that 
the present proceedings resemble very 
closely what took place in 1884-85. 
Everybody knows that the Government 
are not only not going to give any pledge, 
but that they have good reasons for not 
giving it ; everybody knows that this is 
a mere attempt to doctor the electorate 
in their favour. I listened with great 
interest to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Clare,"who,¥alarmed at’ the 
suggestions for Redistribution, got up to 
warn the House of Commons that the 
vast majority of the Irish people would 
not tolerate any tampering with the 
Trish Franchise or any reduction of their 
present numbers. I think the hon. 
Member is not present now, or I would 
like to ask him whether the majority of 
the Irish people, if they share his opinion, 
would have power in the matter? Sup- 
pose that a Government came in, and, 
acting on the example set by this Govern- 
ment, determined to force through this 
House by means of the closure, by the 
gag and the guillotine, a simple Bill 
which reduced the representation of Ire- 
land by 23 Members, and made its pro- 
portion the exact equivalent of the 
representation of England, how could the 
whole of the Irish people prevent it! 
In the old days, of which the hon. Mem- 
ber was perhaps thinking, no doubt the 
Irish Party had very great opportunities 
and the means of making their desire 
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felt, and it was a bold Government| port the Government in what is merely 
indeed which ventured to oppose them. |a gerrymandering proceeding. 
But this Government has taught us od Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
great deal. Itis quite true they cannot|(Sir Gerorce TReEvELYAN, Glasgow, 
be called the inventors of the closure.| Bridgeton): The right hon. Gentleman 
They, perhaps, do not claim that honour the Member for West Birmingham, 
themselves ; but they have given to it! as we should expect from a Gentleman of 
such an enormous development that really | his great Parliamentary experience, has, 
the original patent would be nothing | on the First Reading, rather indicated the 
without the improvements which they | line which he proposes to take on future 
have added. I must take the opportunity | occasions, and has not gone into great 
of warning Irish Members who have | detail, y which example I shall follow 
given their assistance to the Government, |him. I should like to say one word or 
in all these arbitrary proceedings, that | two on his main objections to the Bill 
they will not find it as easy stopping a| and the method of its introduction. In 
Bill for dealing with Irish representation | the first place, he objects to its being 
in the future as they might have done in| brought forward under circumstances in 
the past. Now, Sir, I say again there | which he considers it never can pass, be- 
are great anomalies in our representative cause of the immense amount of con- 
system, no doubt, but the greatest of all, | tested Government Business already 
undoubtedly, is the unequal distribution | before the House of Commons. In that 
of electoral power. I do not say it is respect I cannot agree with the right 
confined to Ireland, although that is the hon. Gentleman. He speaks of the Bills 
most glaring illustration, but even in the| which are already seriously before the 
country the extraordinary divergencies| House. Three Government Bills of im- 
between the electoral and voting power! portance have already passed their 
of certain constituencies, as compared|Second Reading. One of these—the 
with others, undoubtedly demands the | Factory Bill—was received with uni- 
first attention of any future reformers. | versal acclamation ; another, the Irish 
The Government survey the whole field} Land Bill, passed without a Division, 
of anomalies ; they recognise them all ; on the Second Reading stage; and the 
and they pick out the only one as to ‘third, not only was passed by a majority 
which they can say with any degree of | of 44 or 45, but a considerable number 
certainty that it would benefit their | of hon. Gentlemen did not take part in 
Party, and then they call upon us, as the | the Division because they were not 
hon. Gentleman below the Gangway did | unfavourably disposed to the Bill. The 
just now, to put aside side issues. This | amount, therefore, of what may be called 
Bill is brought in asa Party Bill. There fierce!y contested business which the 
is not the slightest pretension of fairness Government has now placed before the 
or equal treatment in connection withit.| House is comparatively small for a 
The anomaly which it is proposed to| Session that is yet young. This, in 
redress, although I admit it is an | addition to what the Government have 
anomaly, which may very properly|already placed before the House, is 
be dealt with, is certainly not one | not a Bill of very great length. It is 
of so urgent a description, except in/a Bill of four clauses—a remarkably 
the interest of Party, that it requires simple measure with an intention of no 
immediate solution. On the other hand, | great intricacy. The hon. Member for 
the greatest anomaly connected with | Islington referred to one of the two 
our present representative system is left ‘objects of this Bill—that is to say, the 
absolutely untouched. In these circum-| holding of elections upon a single day ; 
stances the Government cannot expert | and he twice said that that was a pro- 
from us that we shall allow this Bill to! posal which he had often advocated and 
pass without (of course, if they give us/did not strongly oppose. The hon. 
the opportunity) the most exhaustive ex-| Member, at any rate, does not view it 
amination ; and if we are defeated in| with any intention of serious opposition, 
this House we shall carry our protest into | so that for the purpose of serious contest 
the country, and I do not believe the | we come down to the one simple proposi- 
great majority of the electorate will sup- | tion—and one proposition only—on which 
| 
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the sense of the House could be taken 
very soon ; and that is, that every man, 
be he rich or poor, shall find his vote in 
moulding the destinies of the country, 
and shaping its legislation, shall have 
exactly the same power and no more. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks how 
many people there are who have sub- 
stantial qualifications in more than one 
constituency. It is not a question of 
statistics, but of principle. When the 
Parish Councils Bill was before the 
House no one asked how many people 
there were who had substantial qualifi- 
cations in this or that parish ward, and 
the House unanimously determined that, 
however substantial a man’s qualifica- 
tions might be in two or three or four 
wards, he should only have one vote for 
the parish council. When the County 
Councils Bill was before the House right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite laid it down 
that the man who had a substantial 
qualification in ever so many electoral 
divisions should vote only once for the 
county council; and in the same way 
this Government, following their example 
and adopting the same principle, say 
that, however many substantial qualifi- 
cations a man may have, in ever so many 
electoral divisions, he shall have only 
one vote for the National Council. Hon. 
Members opposite in the course of the 
Debate have said it was very hard when 
a man happened to have a substantial 
interest in a county district, yet, if he 
lived in a town, that he should not be 
allowed to vote for that county district 
in which he had a substantial interest. 
But you cannot use that argument when 
you are talking of county districts which 
surround great cities. What is the case 
in the Harrow Division of Middlesex ? 
When an Election takes place in that 
Division a number of people who have 
no substantial interest there, who have 
never been there once in the six years 
that have elapsed since the last Election, 
and whose substantial interest is not in 
Harrow, but in the electoral divisions of 
Hampstead and Marylebone, go down 
and vote in the Harrow Division of 
Middlesex. When there is an election 
in the Division of Hornsey, which is a 
rural constituency, people go to vote 
there who have not one single acre or 
rood of land in Hornsey, who have no 
sort of pecuniary qualification there, but 
who have qualifications in the City and 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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in Islington. These people have no 
more todo with the Division of Hornsey 
than Kamschatka has to do with Surrey 
or Sussex ; and, when it comes to Surrey, 
people who have qualifications in South- 
wark, and, I believe, in Lambeth, go to 
vote for the Wimbledon Division of 
Surrey, though they have no connection 
whatever with that Division except that 
they live on the same side of the river. 
We are told that we must not remove this 
great grievance because there are other 
grievances which are not also removed. 
We are told it is unnecessary and 
unfair to do away with the swamping of 
the county electors by the borough 
electors, because in different constituen- 
cies of the country a smaller number of 
electors in some cases elect a Member, 
and in others a larger. Now, I cannot 
see the force of this argument. I quite 
admit that it is a grievance for the voter 
in Hornsey that he is only one of 13,000 
who elect a Member, whereas in Cam- 
bridge University a voter is one of 6,600, 
or just about half the number. But, 
because I admit the grievance, I do not 
wish to leave another grievance un- 
redressed. The voter of Hornsey is 
wronged twice over; but two wrongs 
do not make a right, and because this 
Bill redresses one grievance it is no 
answer to say it does not redress the 
other. I cannot understand how it can 
be said that the Government is springing 
a surprise upon the House, when as 
early as the month of April it brings in 
a Bill which was mentioned in a place 
of honour and prominence in the Queen’s 
Speech. It may be the custom in all 
Parliaments and Governments tomention 
too many Bills in the Queen’s Speech ; 
but in this Speech 11 Bills were men- 
tioned, and of these 8 have already 
been brought in and only 3 remain. 
Of those 3 this is one, and it was 
given, as I say, much the most prominent 
place. I do not believe that the surprise 
of the right hon. Member was shared by 
anyone who sat beside him. The right 
hon. Member said the Government gave 
this Bill precedence over social Bills or 
Bills dealing with Labour. I deny it has 
been given such precedence. The Con- 
ciliation in Trades Disputes Bill, which 
was damned with faint praise by the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University, has precedence over this 


Bill. It is down for Second Reading ; 
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this Bill is down for First Reading only. 
So far from agreeing with the suggestion 
of the right hon. Member, I doubt 
whether there is in the Independent 


Labour Party a single man who will not | 


give this Bill a hearty welcome; and 
rightly so, for, if this Bill be passed, it 
will give an immense stimulus to Labour 
legislation. There will not bea single 
working-man who will be disfranchised 
by this Bill ; but what it will do will be 
to correct the great inequality between 
rich employers, in respect of the great 
number of votes which some of them 
possess, and the Labour vote, which will 
then have more influence than it has at 
present. It has been said that what we 
want is to get the opinion of the nation. 
That is what we want to get. We want 
to get the opinion of the nation as a 
whole, once expressed by the mouth of 
every individual member of the com- 
munity ; what we do not want to get is 
the opinion expressed three, four, five, 
ten, or a dozen times over by the same 
people. The right hon. Member spoke 
of the duty of the House of Lords in 
regard to this Bill. That is the business 
of the House of Lords. Our business, 
unless we can get better arguments, is 
to pass this Bill through all its stages, 
and, as the preliminary to this operation, 
to give it a First Reading as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There is no Member 
of the House who is fonder of winding 
up his speeches with contrasts about the 
rich and the poor than the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. He 
said that the passing of this Bill would 
stimulate Labour legislation. I think 
Labour has just as much chance of 
legislation from the present  consti- 
tuencies as it would have from future 
constituencies. What the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to say was that those 
who have got two votes are less likely 
to promote Labour legislation than those 
who have one vote. That I repudiate 
entirely. And as to surprise at this 
Bill being brought forward, why, the 
right hon. Gentleman must be in the 
clouds if he does not know that his own 
side were as much surprised as any of 
those who sat on this side. The general 
public were surprised, and it was the talk 
of the Lobbies, as the right hon. Gentle- 
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man ought to know, that this Bill should 
be introduced. It would have been more 
candid if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told us beforehand that the first use 
to which the time he obtained would be 
put would be to introduce such a Bill as 
this. The Government now seem to 
have forgotten the precepts and the 
utterances of their own Prime Minister, 
who proclaimed that it would be im- 
possible in one Session to perform all 
the work which has now been suggested 
by the Government. The Secretary for 
Scotland went through the Bills now 
before the House, but one seemed to 
have slipped from his memory, and that 
was the Local Veto Bill. I wonder 
whether the omission was accidental or 
not. Has an arrangement been made 
that the Local Veto Bill should be 
dropped and this put in its place? 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Baronet was in a specially sanguine 
mood when he spoke of the prospects of 
the Welsh Church Bill, but I can assure 
him that, judging from the information 
which has reached me, that Bill will 
occupy just as much of our time as it 
would occupy had the Second Reading 
been agreed to by a much smaller 
majority. The Government know that 
the Table is already overloaded with 
Bills, and yet to-night they bring for 
ward another Bill to add to the block 
of business. The right hon. Baronet is 
so fond of measures which tinker with 
the Constitution that he forgets entirely 
the question of finance. He forgets 
that we have not yet approached the 
Civil Service Estimates. With the 
financial business of the country so 
greatly in arrear, is it wise or fair to 
introduce this new Bill? The right hon. 
Gentleman has not dealt with the Con- 
stitutional argument that by their 
scheme the Government will disfranchise 
in some localities persons who have the 
greatest interest in those localities. I 
will not allude to landowners, because I 
know that if anything disagreeable were 
to happen to them but little impression 
would be made on the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But I will take the case of a 
farmer with an enormous interest in an 
agricultural county. That farmer, 
although he might be a leading man, 
although he might be chairman of the 
County Council, would have no vote for 
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his county under this Bill if he hap- 
pened to have a vote fora town. [Mr. 
Bruner : “ He would have the choice.”] 
He could, of course, select to vote for 
the county, but, suppose he had a shop 
in London, and was deeply interested 
in Metropolitan questions, he would 
wish to vote in London, and then 
he could not be represented in 
the county where he has distinct local 
interests. Hon. Members opposite are 
so afraid of one anomaly that in order to 
remove it they are prepared to create 
another. The anomaly of not allowing 
persons who have a great stake in a par- 
ticular locality to vote in that locality is 
as great an anomaly as to allow people 
to vote twice. The right hon. Baronet 
has not answered the point put by the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
—namely, that there is a vast number 
of persons who belong, not to the privi- 
leged classes, but to the working classes, 
who will suffer under this proposal. The 
right hon. Baronet drew an analogy, 
saying, “We do not allow persons to 
vote in several wards at Parish Council 
Elections.” There is, however, no analogy 
here. If a man could vote in each of 
four wards he would have four votes in 
respect of the same interest, and we do 
not claim that a man should have several 
votes in respect of the same interest. 
What we say is that he should not be 
deprived of his votesin respect of different 
interests in different localities. The 
representation of a man’s interest in a 
locality ought to be secured to him. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
treated the whole question from a Party 
point of view, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down argued as if 
all the plural voters who would be 
affected belonged to the side opposed to 
him politically. The introduction at the 
fag end of this Parliament of a measure 
which would disfranchise important in- 
terests and which would create new 
anomalies whilst purporting to remove 
an old one does not speak highly for 
the political morality of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sr RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) said, that he represented a 
part of Surrey that was very densely 
peopled. He represented no fewer than 
14,000 voters, and the Register was in- 
creasing by several hundreds annually, 
so that in a short time it would reach 
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the high figure of 15,000. Elsewhere 
there were constituencies consisting of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 Electors. Thus the 
people of Surrey, who in wealth and 
political intelligence were not inferior 
to the inhabitants of any portion of the 
United Kingdom, had, man to man, not 
more than two-thirds of the influence of 
Electors in some parts of the country, 
and not more than half their imfluence 
in other parts. Why was a man in 
Surrey or Middlesex to have only half 
the influence on the affairs of the nation 
that was exercised by a man in the 
south of Ireland? Under the system of 
plural voting and outvoters the hardship 
suffered by his constituents was miti- 
gated, but if that system were done 
away with they would naturally become 
desperately discontented. There was 
no denying the fact that while the 
principle of “ One Man One Vote” con- 
duced to Liberalism, the principle of 
“One Vote One Value” conduced to 
Conservatism, for the latter principle 
would give to the metropolitan counties 
and to those adjacent to the great 
centres of British intelligence their 
fair share of representation, and the 
centres of thought and enterprise were 
the strongholds of Conservatism. It 
would be most unfair to wipe away the 
conditions that assisted Conservatism and 
to retain those that assisted Liberalism. 
The most important class in his con- 
stituency consisted of men who had busi- 
nesses or professions in the Metropolis 
and resided on the banks of the Thames. 
These men had their homes, their family 
concerns, and their house property in his 
district, while they had business premises 
in the Metropolis, and sohad one qualifica- 
tion for the city and another for the 
county. According to this Bill each 
one of these men would be disfranchised 
in respect to one or other of these 
qualifications, and that would be a glaring 
injustice. If any such Bill as this were 
passed the agitation for Redistribution 
would become more acute than ever. 
He could not help expressing his 
astonishment at what fell from his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for Scotland. 
The right hon. Gentleman alluded to two 
very prominent Bills in the Programme— 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill—and he seemed to think 
that they might pass the House in a 
comparatively short time. He could not 
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understand how anyone with the Parlia- 
mentary experience of the right hon. | 
Gentleman could say that in the face of | 
the present opposition. Although the | 
first of these Bills was read a second 
time by a majority of 44, it was the most 
contentious measure that had been intro- | 
duced since the middle ages ; and with | 
regard to the Irish Land Bill, although 
it passed the Second Reading without a 
Division, yet from all he heard during 
the Debate, he understood that many 
parts of it were as contentious as any- 
thing could be. How then was it pos- 
sible, with two such Bills before the 
House, that a Bill of this kind could 
be carried through? How could it be 
supposed that such a Programme was 
possible of attainment! It was astonish- | 
ing that a Minister could make such a 
statement to the House. In his belief the | 
introduction of this Bill was nothing 
more than an attempt to fly a kite for 
the amusement of the electors outside. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said he 
represented a constituency larger in area | 
and bigger in population than almost 
any constiuency, and the idea there was 
—it sounded like a platitude and a 
truism to say it—that if they had one} 
man one vote, they should also have one 
vote one value. He could find no other 
words which so accurately expressed the 
view of his constituents. This was how 
the matter stood. There were 13,000 
men in South-east Essex who had one 
vote, while on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel every 14,000 men had 
six votes. That was the way they 
looked at the question in Essex. The 
preponderance of voting power in Ire- 
land was much greater in proportion 
to the population than it was in and 
about London. The Government were 
quite willing to remove an anomaly that 
told against them, but were unwilling 
to remove an anomaly which told against 
their opponents. In fact they— 


“Compound the sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


This was not a Party question, because 
if the Party of the Government would 
lose seats by Redistribution, as they 
would lose such seats as Colchester, the 
Opposition would lose seats like those for 
the Universities. He did not blame the 
Government for the present unequal dis- 
tribution of seats. That was a legacy 
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left to them by the Governmeht of 1885. 
Of course they all knew that one of the 
ideas of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian was that con- 
stituencies far removed from the Metro- 
polis should have a larger representation 
than constituencies which were nearer 


‘the centre of public business. He did 


not know why the right hon. Gentleman 
held that idea unless it was that he 
thought the Celtic fringe was more likely 
to bring him votes than were the con- 
stituencies nearer London. He supposed 
there would beno Division thatnight, but 
in deference to the views of his con- 
stituents he should certainly take the 
earliest opportunity—namely, the Second 
Reading, of voting against the Bill. 
*Mr. W.E.M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
observed, with regard to the holding of 
all the elections on the same day, that 
there might be some parts of the country 
in which Saturday would be a con- 
veient day, but in Lancashire it would 
be the most inconvenient day that could 
be selected. Certainly in his own con- 
stituency it would be the most incon- 
venient day. A great deal of shopping 
and business, which was held over from 
the rest of the week, was done on that 
day, and it was also a day on which 
amusements were arranged. He had 
seen the excitement of an election, and 
he had seen the excitement of a great 
football match, and he was certain that 
the Party that required polling to take 
place on the day of « great football 
match, would not be the popular Party 
in his constituency. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, had said that the 


‘ question of plural voting was one between 


the rich and the poor. It seemed to be 
the intention on the other side of the 
House to describe every proposal made 
by them as being for the benefit of 
the poorand opposed tothe interests of the 
rich. He did not believe the constituen- 
cies would be deceived in thatway. This 
was no question betweenrichand poor. In 
his constituency there were hundreds of 
workmen who were thrifty and industrious 
and had invested savings in freehold 
houses in the borough. That gave them 
a vote for the neighbouring county 
division as well as for the borough. 
Most of his constituents called themselves 
Tories, and they felt proud of this 
extra vote because they called it the old 
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Tory vote ; and the extent to which they 
valued the privilege was shown by the 
fact that sometimes two men, each having 
a house of his own, arranged with one 
another to live in the other’s house, so 
that each obtained the occupation fran- 
chise and the freehold Franchise. They 
considered that there ought to be a differ- 
ence between the improvident man and 
the thrifty man, and they thoughtit unfair 
that those who took the trouble to 
make themselves worthy members of 
society should be treated just on the 
same footing as the careless and im- 
provident. On that ground he would 
have, he was sure, the hearty approval 
of his constituents in opposing the Bill. 
In the second place, this Bill was a viola- 
tion of the old Constitutional privilege that 
taxation ought to go with representation. 
It ought to be the object of everyone 
who looked to the stability of our insti- 
tutions to maintain the principle that, 
where a person had a taxable interest in a 
constituency, there he should have a right 
to vote. This One Man One Vote, when 
carried toitsextreme limits, wasa reductio 
ad absurdum of representation. The right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
looked forward to a simple system, in 
which no one should be allowed to vote 
except in the constituency in which he 
resided. But how would that operate 
in the City of London, the greatest com- 
mercial centre in the world? The only 
residents of the City were care-takers and 
porters, who could not be considered as 
qualified to judge of the commercial 
interests of that vast community, and 
was the representation of the City 
to be left in their hands? Anyone 
could see that this Bill was simply 
meant to prepare the way for a General 
Election. The theory was, that the 
measure would work to the advantage 
of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site and that they would benefit if intelli- 
gence and thrift were given a smaller 
share in the representation of the 
country. They alleged that the measure 
was to end the anomalies of our electoral 
system ; but they left all other existing 
anomalies untouched, including that of 
the illiterate vote, which no one could 
defend. The effect of a Disfranchising 
Bill of this kind, brought in on the eve 
of a General Election, would be to make 
it difficult for the Party organisers to 
do much in the way of arranging 


Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson. 
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votes so that they should not be waste- 
fully expended where they were not 
wanted, tothe injury ofother places where 
they were wanted. This work would 
take time, and the Government had kept 
the Bill back to the last minute, because 
they thought they would gain by confu- 
sion. If the Bill were worthy of adop- 
tion, it ought to have been given prece- 
dence of several others in the Ministerial 
Programme, and time ought to have been 
given to enable the constituencies to vote 
without confusion. 

*Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) said, with respect to the 
fixing of a uniform polling day, that in 
the County of Lancaster such an arrange- 
ment might be very inconvejient to 
many constituencies. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were going to select Saturday 
as the polling day, he would disfranchise 
the greater number of the electors, par- 
ticularly of the working classes, in many 
of the agricultural constituencies around 
Liverpool. In these districts, varying 
from six to 14 miles from Liverpool, the 
farmers left their homes at three o’clock 
on the Friday morning with their loads 
of agricultural produce for sale in 
Liverpool. They did not get back 
till late on Saiurday evening. Satur- 
day was also the most inconvenient 
day for the small Liverpool shopkeepers, 
for on that day they did their largest 
business. Even in Lancashire there was 
the utmost difficulty in finding an ade- 
quate staff of revising and counting 
officers for the elections ; and if all the 
elections were to be held on one day, the 
difficulty would be greatly aggravated. 
The right hon. Gentleman had disclaimed 
any idea of this Bill being a disfranchising 
Bill. He said that the elector who had 
a qualification in more than one division 
could select the constituency in which he 
would exercise his vote. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not explain how he 
intended the voter to exercise that choice 
—-whether at the time of the election or 
at the revision of the voters’ lists. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I propose 
that the choice should be made at the 
polling booth. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said, that if the 
voter were to select his constituency at 
the Revision Court, a power of influencing 
a certain numberof votes would be placed 
in the hands of the political agents. There 
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were, in such cities as Liverpool, many 
duplicate voters, and it became at once 
a nice calculation on the part of the 
political agent as to which con- 
stituency he should allot his votes. 
If a voter were to select where he would 
vote at the time of voting, that was un- 
doubtedly the better of the two plans ; 
but there would be great difficulty in 
taking proper care that a voter did not 
exercise the Franchise in more places than 
one. He might have votes in two or 
three places, and the closest watch by a 
political organisation would not be able 
to prevent him voting more than once. 
Although this was the lesser of the 


two evils, yet he would warn the right! 


hon. Gentleman that there was this 
danger. Allusion had been made to the 
anomalies in the Bill, and he would point 
to that of the City of London. It had 
three Members ; and why? Because it 
had 35,000 electors. If this Bill were 
to became law, instead of 35,000 electors, 
it would have only about 5,000, mostly 
care-takers and office-keepers. 
a Registration Bill London would 
positively return two Members, while 
places like Birkenhead with electorates 
of 16,000 would return only one. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he wished to offer to 
the House and the country some 
reasons against the Motion which Mr. 
Speaker had put from the Chair. In the 
first place it was desirable that the atten- 
tion of the country should be called to 
what was the exact nature of that Motion. 
It had several times been stated that this 


was a First Reading of a Bill to deal | 


with Plural Voting. That was not abso- 
lutely accurate. The Motion before the 
House was, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill upon that subject. The First 
Reading took place when the President 
of the Local Government Board had made 
the regulation journey to and from the 
Bar, and had handed the Bill to the 
Speaker. Now they had on many 
occasions this Session, notably the 
previous night, been rebuked for dis- 
cussing measures at that particular stage 
of their progress. But the remarks he 
would venture to offer were to be made 
that night, or else for ever he must hold 
his peace, for his objection was to the 
Bill being introduced at all. 
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which this Bill was to be introduced was 
already overcrowded with other per- 
formers of great importance. He did 
not think it desirable in the interests of 
public business that any measure should 
be now introduced this Session except 
measures of a character to which he 
would presently refer. The right hon. 
Member for Bridgeton had said this was 
only a very little Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Bill only consisted of 
four clauses. But in his opinion, far 
and away the most important Bill before 
the House—a private Member's Bill to 
repeal the Crimes Act in Ireland—con- 
sisted of only one clause. The Pro- 
gramme of this Session was already over- 
jcrowded. The feat of trying to drive 
|two omnibuses abreast through Temple 
Bar was completely outdone by the 
present Government. They were pre- 
pared with dozens of omnibuses every 
one of them laden—as they said—with 
|most valuable materials. The right hon. 
| Member for Bridgeton said the Factories 
and Workshops Bill and the Irish Land 
| Bill were not furiously opposed. The 
| principle that there should be a Factories 
‘and Workshops Act and an Irish Land 
| Act was not contested in any quarter of 
'the House. But the details of these 
| Bills were matters which would require 
considerable discussion. If the Home 
Secretary were present he would admit 
that Clause 13 of the Factories Act——— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled, on the 
Motion before the House, to discuss the 
details of the Factories Bill. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he bowed to that 
ruling. He was merely pointing out that 
there was already a considerable amount 
|of contentious matter before the House, 
jand controversial measures of great im- 
portance took precedence in point of time 
of this measure. The previous night the 
Government wanted more time for the 
/measures they already had in hand. The 
| Leader of the House said that last year 
the Leader of the Opposition complained 
| that the Government were late in intro- 
ducing their controversial measures, and 
that that could not be said this Session 
—because controversial measures had 
already been brought in. Support was 
obtained for the Motion of the previous 








Why?) night, he would not say by false pre- 


Because he considered that the stage on|tences, but pretences. of a doubtful 
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character. 
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A certain number of 


Members from Ireland supported the days were spent in discussing it, and then 


Resolution of the previous night —— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


it disappeared. If that was to be the 


The | fate of this Bill, he thought it would be 


hon. Member must really keep to the | better to check it in its initial stage. 
question—that leave be given to bring i in | | Was there anything in the character of 


a Bill to deal with Plural Voting. 


Mr. LAWSON regretted that he was |claim introduction ¢ 


not able to make his meaning clear. He | 


was endeavouring to point out that the 
time of the House was, by the declara- 
tion of the Leader of the House, already 
so heavily mortgaged that there was not 
time for any other measures. Perhaps 
that was the strongest argument against 
bringing in a Bill of this description, 
which proposed to change what had been 
the Constitutional law of the country 
ever since Parliament had existed. He 
believed that the right to vote in every 
constituency in which a man was rated 
was as old as the Constitution of 
Parliament in this kingdom. If they 
were making a new Constitution they 
could do away with Plural Voting. 
They were not a new country that they 
need not attempt to wipe out all anoma- 
lies. Two years ago there was an op- 
portunity of making a Constitution 
entirely without anomalies, but the pre- 
sent Government, in framing their new 
Constitution for Ireland, did not do 
away with the anomaly of plural voting. 
If there was to be room on the stage for 
this Bill, it was perfectly obvious that 
some other measure would have to be 
dropped. Was it possible to drop any 
of the large measures? How could the 
Welsh Church Bill be dropped! The 
Welsh Members, though a small band, 
would not allow that. How could the 
Land Bill be dropped? The big batta- 
lions of the Irish Members would not 
allow that. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. 
is now travelling very far from the sub- 
ject before the House. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said he was 
pointing out that if time was to be found 
for the discussion of this Bill, other Bills 
of the Government would have to be 
dropped. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: 
object, the hon. 
in discussing other 
House. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, they 
gave leave last year to introduce a Bill | 


In carrying out that 


before the 


Bills 


Member | 


| effect, 


Member is not in order | 


‘the Bill itself which would entitle it to 
Perhaps, to use a 
theatrical term, it was necessary to the 
plot—it was necessary to bring all the 
company on the stage before the curtain 
was dropped: Did the introduction of 
that Bill mean that the curtain was to 
be dropped? What was wrong with the 
present constituencies! It was by the 
votes of the present constituencies that 
the Government got into power and was 
kept there for the past three years. They 
were, however, now told that the present 
state of the constituencies was “a 
monstrous fraud,” so that the Govern- 
ment sat on those benches by the votes 
of “a monstrous fraud.” It seemed, 
indeed, that the present constitu- 
encies were not going in the direction 
which the Government wished them to 
go. That was the reason why they were 
asked to allow that Bill to be introduced. 
If votes were cast against the Govern- 
ment, why were they so cast! The 
reason was, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment itself. He must congratulate the 
Government on their self-complacency, 
for they said :- 

** As the present constituencies are against us 
they must be wrong; therefore, let us introduce 
a bill to remedy that by altering the present 
constituencies.” 


Would it not be a simpler principle to 
alter the present Government ? The hon. 
Member then argued that it was a great 
mistake to suppose that the out-voters 
were all landed proprietors and wealthy 
men. The great majority of them, in 
his opinion, were not of this class, and 
the Bill would disfranchise the man who 
had an occupation vote and also a vote 
for his own cottage. In Lancashire 
there were many building societies, and 
there it would have a disfranchising 
so that the Government would 
find they were raising a hornets’ nest by 
this Bill. What was the reason for the 
introduction of this Bill? It was said it 


/ was introduced with a view toa Dissolu- 


tion ; but it was argued that that could 
not be, as a Registration Bill would not 


to abolish Plural V oting. Did any good | come into effect until towards the close of 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 
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the year. He called attention to the fact, | constituencies had been hitherto divided 
however, that the whole of the Registra-|—-namely, that those at a greater dis- 
tion portion of the Bill of last year| tance from the seat of Government must 
had been dropped, and the Bill, if|be considered when estimating the size 
passed, might come into operation the |of the electoral divisions throughout the 
day after. The Bill was ‘described|country. He based his opinion as to 
as One Day, One Man, One Vote./|this upon the Debates which took place 
As to the choice of Saturday for the|at the time when the last Re- 
polling day, many Jews would have con- | distribution Bill was before Parliament. 
scientious objections to going to the poll |The Liberal Party had no more to fear 
on that day. It was urged that the| from the redistribution of seats than any 
selection of anyone day would put usin the other Party. He regretted, as many 
same position as France and the United | other hon. Members did, that it had not 
States, but he had no desire to do that.|been possible for the Government to 
If Saturday were chosen as the polling| bring in a more comprehensive Bill. He 
day, the caretakers in the big cities | admitted that there were many anomalies 
would elect the representatives, as the| in our electoral system, and that reforms 
big merchants would be out of town on| were needed, but the Government had 
that day. All classes should be repre-|not been able even to attempt to deal 
sented in the House of Assembly, and he| with them in this measure. He would 
would ask, Was there ever a House of | remind hon. Members opposite, however, 
Assembly in which more classes were re-| that this was not the only Bill that the 
presented than there were in  that|Government had introduced on the sub- 
House? This Bill was an unfair weight-| ject, and if this measure was not so 
ing of the dice, and he did not think, as | comprehensive as those brought in last 
it was a mere Party device, intended | year, and the year before, the respon- 
only to help one Party and not to benefit | sibility must rest on the Opposition, who 
the whole community, that it was wise had consistently opposed every Bill on 
to introduce it to contend in the time of | the subject proposed by the Government. 
the House with other measures of greater |The Government had gone as far as they 
importance. | possibly could to meet the circumstances 

Captain JOHN SINCLAIR (Dum- | of the case with the serious purpose of 
bartonshire) claimed that measures of | passing the Bill into law if possible. 
this kind should be judged by their in-'| With regard to the objection urged 
tention rather than by anything else. It| against the elections being held on a 
was clear that this electoral device, as it | Saturday, he confessed that he himself 
was called, would have no effect in flood- saw no great necessity for adhering to 
ing the constituencies at by-elections ; it that day, but he would suggest that the 
would also, according to the last speaker, | only alternative would be to select some 
disgust the Jews, and would bring a per-| other day, and to make that day a 
fect hornets’ nest about the ears of the general holiday for the purpose of the 
party which had introduced it. The ob-| elections. As to the principle of One 
jections put forward against the Bill; Man One Vote in other words, that no 
were fanciful objections, which did not | man should exercise more than one vote 
meet the real point of the case. He would |at Parliamentary elections, he believed 
have thought it more in accordance with |it was just and desirable, and that it 
the subject of the Bill if hon. Gentlemen | could be fairly worked. He saw no 
opposite had taken up the position that difficulty whatever ina plural voter being 
its two main enactments were unfair and called upon to select the qualification for 
unjust ; or, on the other hand, if they which he would exercise his one vote in 
had contended that no Bill could be, the future, and he thought the law would 
framed to meet the difficulties which , be quite sufficient to prevent the electoral 
existed. He could not see what ground offences to which some hon. Member»: 
there was for taking up the position that | seemed to fear the Bill might lead. It 
the Government Party would lose every-|had been stated that the Bill was a 
thing from Redistribution, and that the | disfranchising measure, but it was not 
Conservative Party would gain every-/so, nor was it introduced with any such 
thing by it, unless, indeed, they were to| intention. It would disfranchise no man, 
ignore entirely the principle upon which | but would place all men on an equality 
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as to voting power. He believed the 
Bill would commend itself to the country 
at large on the ground that it applied the 
only fair principle of voting that could 
be adopted. An hon. Member had 
shown very strongly how unfairly the 
present system worked, by citing the case 
of a man who might have a small retail 
business in several counties, and would 
therefore have a corresponding number 
of votes at a General Election, while a 
merchant carrying on a large business 
at one place, and employing perhaps 200 
or 300 hands, would have only one vote. 
For his own part, he thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for introducing the Bill, 
which he felt certain would effectively 
meet the points at which it was aimed. 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University urged 
a very powerful argument against the 
Bill. It was based on the fact that, even 
granting the postulates in support of the 
measure as it stood, the Bill made no 
attempt to deal with one of the most 
serious injustices of our existing electoral 
system, namely, the inequalities of repre- 
sentation. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire made a rather 
thin attempt to reply to. this omission, 
by stating that he had always understood 
that the question of remoteness from 
the centre of Government entitled the 
distant places to greater representation 
than those places which were nearer. 
He had never heard that argument used 
by anyone except by the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, who certainly 
did advance it in 1893, in defence of 
the obvious absurdity of leaving Ireland 
in the possession of 25 more Members 
than she was entitled to. But the hon. 
and gallant Member was very unfortunate 
in his illustration, because he took, not 
the case of Ireland, but that of Scotland. 
Now Scotland had exactly the amount 
of representation to which she was en- 
titled by population. No one proposed 
to alter the Scotch representation, and 
therefore the argument of the hon. and 
gallant Member fell to the ground. 
Captain SINCLAIR said, he was 
dealing entirely with the point of equal 
electoral districts, and not with the 
representation of any particular part of 
the United Kingdom. What he meant 
to say was that in Scotland, as in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, there was 


Captain John Sinclair. 
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great disparity of numbers in some of 
the constituencies. 

*Sr E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: 
That explanation still more cut away 
the argument which the hon. and 
gallant Member based on distance 
from the seat of Government. He 
seemed now to adopt the views of 
hon. Members on the Opposition side 
of the House—namely, that if you 
establish the principle of One Man One 
Vote, you must, in order to make it all 
fair in operation, also establish the 
principle of One Vote One Value, which 
meant equal electoral districts. The hon. 
and gallant Member complained that hon. 
Members on that side of the House had 
not dealt with the two principal features 
of the Bill—the abolition of what was 
called plural voting, and the establish- 
ment of single day, Saturday, Polling— 
and had not condemned these as unjust 
and undesirable. That was scarely fair 
to those who had spoken on the Oppo- 
sition side. However, ‘he was quite pre- 
pared to declare that these proposals were 
neither fair nor desirable. He wished 
first, however, to refer to the way in 
which the Bill had been introduced. He 
wondered whether there was any pre- 
cedent for a Government introducing a 
measure of first-class importance, such as 
this, without laying before the House 
figures and statistics on the subject ; for 
it must be borne in mind that this Bill 
would wipe out some eight hundred 
thousand or a million votes. The 
Government had given no information, 
and as to the disfranchising effect of the 
Bill, he would remind the House that 
last year the right hon. Member for 
Bury, than whom there was no higher 
authority on electoral law, stated that 
the effect of such a measure would be 
to wipe out, at least, 800,000 votes. 
That statement made last year was not 
disputed at the time by anybody, and in 
default of the Government giving them 
any information he was justified in 
assuming it to be accurate. Was there 
any precedent for such a measure being 
produced with only 20 hours’ notice? No 
doubt they would be told that the Con- 
servative Party showed no great interest 
in the matter because the Benches were 
not crowded that evening, but the reason 
why there was not a better attendance 
on both sides of the House was that 
practically no notice had been given. 
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Mr. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) was 
understood to say that it was not the 
practice to give notice of a Bill before 
it was put upon the Order Paper. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he was aware the measure was men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, but suffi- 
cient notice had certainly not been 
given for a Measure of such importance. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
(Captain Sinclair) had complained 
that the Bill was not comprehensive 
enough; he supposed hon. Members 
regretted the absence of the three 
months’ registration clauses, which 
would practically enable English con- 
stituencies to be flooded by casual Irish 
harvesters and labourers. The absence 
of that clause was accounted for by the 
great objection to the registration clauses 
taken by his own Party far more than 
to any influence possessed by the 
Opposition. He was very glad to 
see that the clauses which doubled the 
registration and the revision, and thereby 
doubled the cost of elections, had been 
omitted from this Bill, and he hoped that 
they would never be re-introduced. The 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill told them that the choice of the 
constituency in which they would vote 
by electors who had several qualifica- 
cations was not to be determined until 
the period of election. He would like 
to ask the Government for information 
upon that point. Take the case of an 
elector who possessed qualifications for 
three constituencies, which he would 
eall A, B, and C. Suppose he recorded 
his vote in A at the General Election, 
and within 13 months of a General 
Election there occurred a_ by-election 
in B, would he be allowed to vote in B? 
And if there were another by-election in 
C within 13 months would he be allowed 
to vote in C! Supposing also that the 
Government decided that he was not to | 
be allowed to vote in B until the next) 
General Election, and that in the in- 
terval of 13 months between the General 
Election and the by-election at B, he lost 
his qualification for A, was he to be 
allowed to vote in B for the by-election, 
or was he to lose his vote altogether ? 

Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, it was not from any want 
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more appropriate to the Second Reading 
or Committee stage of the Bill. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
not by way of interpretation but by a 
speech in debate he was entitled to an 
answer. He asked these questions now 
because it was more than doubtful whe- 
ther the Bill would ever reach those 
stage, and perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
would communicate these points to his 
right hon. Colleague Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
Supposing also an elector were qualified 
to vote in Ireland and England, what 
would happen whena by-election occurred ! 
Must he always vote in Ireland and not 
in England, or vice versé? Who was to 
keep the register, recording the votes 
given by electors with duplicate qualifi- 
cations! The hon. Member who 
spoke last made very light of the 
inequalities of representation of which 
they on that side complained. The 
Bill would affect the predominant 
partner more than any other portion of 
the electorate, and yet the Government 
refused to take the smallest step to 
redress the inequalities of representation 
which at present existed. This was 
essentially a disfranchising Bill, which 
affected England mainly. Every English 
Member represented an average of 61,250 
persons, whereas every Irish Member 
only represented an average of 45,500 
persons. England had an average of 
9,800 electors for every Member, while 
Ireland had an average of only 6,200. 
The boroughs of Galway, Kilkenny, 
Newry, and Waterford each returned a 
Member to Parliament although their 
total electorate was only 9,840 votes ; 
whereas the borough of Cardiff alone 
had 18,200 voters, and the Romford 
Division of Essex over 18,000. And 
yet in the face of these monstrous in- 
equalities the Government proposed to 
sweep away hundreds of thousands of 
English votes on the plea of the Aboli- 
tion of Plural Voting. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): What about the Universities ? 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the Universities had very large con- 
stituencies, the electorate of Cambridge 
University being 6,600, of Oxford 6,100, 
and of Glasgow over 8,000. What the 
ground was on which the Government 
proposed to do away with Plural Voting 





of courtesy that he did not answer the 
question then, but he thought it was 


he failed to appreciate altogether. By 
so doing they would wipe out the votes 
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of the most industrious, stable, educated, 
and valuable section of theelectors He 
would take the case of a man who was 
in a large way of business in the City of 
London, who also had a residence in one 
of the suburbs of London, or in one of 
the Home Counties. That man had an 
interest in both of the places in which 
he was now qualified to vote. He was a 
large employer of labour in the City, | 
and helped to promote the trade and 
commerce of the country ; and in and 
about his residence he was also an | 
employer of Jabour, employing household | 
servants, gardeners, grooms, and others. | 
That man did far more good to) 
the working classes than the casual | 
agitator who went about the coun- 
try preaching One Man One Vote. | 
Why should not such a man have a vote | 
for his home residence as well as for his | 
place of business in the City? He joined | 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman | 
opposite on the question of Plural | 
Voting. Every hon. Member in that, 
House represented the local interests of 
his constituency, as well as the general 
interests of the country. He could not 
understand why an elector who happened 
to have an interest in two different locali- 
ties should not be entitled to have both | 
those interests represented in that House | 
by means of his voting in both localities. | 
He wished to remind the hon. Members | 
opposite that the old Radical principle | 
was, that there should be no taxation | 
without representation and ne repre-| 
sentation without taxation. Therefore, | 
if a man were compelled to pay rates 
and taxes in more than one locality he | 
was entitled to vote in each of these 
localities. To deprive a man of his right | 
in that respect would be to violate the | 
old Radical principle. Coming to the 
question of the Single-day Polling, he 
must say that in his opinion considerable 
inconvenience would be caused to the 
small shopkeepers in the large towns by 
fixing Saturday as the polling day. 
That class of persons generally took a 
great interest in elections, and desired to | 
take an active part in them ; and, inas-| 
much as the principal part of their 
business was transacted on the Saturday, 
they would be prevented from taking | 
that part in the elections which they | 
would wish to take. He knew for his | 








own part that he would have but a small | 
chance of being elected were it not for 
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the personal canvassing of some 200 or 
300 of volunteer workers in his constitu- 
ency, of whom a considerable portion 
belonged to the shopkeeping class. There 
were many evils that might arise out of 
Saturday polling. It would be unwise to 
fix upon that day for the general polling 
throughout the country because of the 
excitement that usually prevailed on the 
night that the poll wasdeclared, and which 
would undoubtedly be extended over the 
Sunday. Then, again, in the case of 
county constituencies, the counting of 
the votes could not be commenced until 
the Monday, and in that case also the 
excitement would be extended over the 
Sunday and would greatly interfere with 
its due observance. On the ground, 
therefore, of the obviously Party char- 
acter of this Bill ; and because he believed 
it to be most unjust, and to have been 
merely introduced for the purposes of 
Party advertisement, without the least 
chance, or expectation, or intention, of be- 
ing carried into law—he should offer this 
measure his most strenuous opposition. 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said, that 
he should not have risen to take a part 
in the Debate had it not been for 
an argument that had been put for- 
ward by speaker after speaker as a ground 
for opposing this measure—namely, 
that Plural Voting ought not to be dealt 
with as long as Ireland remained over- 
represented in that House as compared 
with the rest of the United Kingdom. 
According to the contention of those 
hon. Members who put forward that 


‘argument, Ireland was over-represented 


at the present time, on a comparison of 
the populations of the three kingdoms, 
by some 20 Members. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
in dealing with that argument when it 
was put forward some years ago, had 
said that the further representation was 
removed from the legislative centre the 
greater it should be and that Ireland by 
reason of the peculiarity of her position 
and her distance from the Metropolis 
ought to be more tenderly dealt with in 
that respect than those parts of the 
United Kingdom that were in greater 
proximity to the Metropolis. But, taking 
another view of the question, he wished 
to point out that the so-called over- 
representation of Ireland was due to the 
fact that since the union her population 
had largely diminished while that of 
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England had doubled. If Ireland had | would make it quite clear what was in- 
been fairly treated at the time of the| tended in respect to the Universities. 
union she would on a comparison of the|4 short clause might be introduced 

lation of the three kingdoms have |°?#<ting that, pending the entire aboli- 
Silks 8 tion of University representation, which 

: i 225 Membe d even | rep 4 

been entitled to 225 Members, an ‘he hoped would come soon, gentlemen 
a quarter of a century ago she would | who chose to vote at a U niversity should 
have been entitled to 112 Members. He not vote in any other constituency. In 
recollected the late Mr. Butt in 1873) conclusion, he wished to revert to the 
making the remarkable prophesy that | question of the representation of Ireland. 
the falling-off in the population of) He knew perfectly wel! the mischief that 
Ireland would some day or another be! could be done by representing that Ire- 
made the excuse for depriving her of the land sent to the House of Commons 23 
representation which she then possessed. | men more than she was entitled to send. 
He desired to incorporate that salient) He knew how eloquent the hon. Member 
fact into the Debate. The abolition of| for South Tyrone was on English plat- 
the Plural Vote was in accordance with | forms when he was dealing with the sub- 
the tendency of electoral reform, which | ject, though that hon. Gentleman took 
was in the direction of raising the per-| good care to hide his light under a bushel 
sonal influence of a man as opposed to| when he got to South Tyrone. Granted 
the influence of property. If the old! that Ireland was over-represented, and 
view as to the rights of property| that the English people were dominated 
prevailed at the present time a large! by the Irish Members. What had the 
number of hon. Members would | over-representation of Ireland done in 
have been unable to sit in that House. | English politics? It was that over-re- 
They all knew that various Acts were) presentation which carried the Bill for 





passed insisting that men should have a 
certain amount of property before they 
entered the House. The last of those 
Statutes was only abrogated in 1858. 
He mentioned this by way of illustrating 
that the tendency of modern reform was 
against plural voting, and in favour of 
every man being considered a simple 
citizen without any of the extreme privi- 
leges which accidental circumstances of 
birth, property, or land gave him. The 
hon. and learned Member for Cambridge 
University spoke of this Bill as a re- 
volutionary measure. Why, as far back 
as the time of Henry V.an Act was 
passed providing that no one should 


vote in a constituency unless he was a| 


resident of that constituency. There 
was no innovation about this Bill at all. 
Perhaps he might be permitted to refer 
for a moment to the University repre- 
sentation. 
terpreted the President of the Local 
Government Board’s suggestion when he 
said that those gentlemen who voted in 
the Universities were to vote nowhere 
else. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
ever considered how many of the electors 
in the Universities were out-voters in 
other constituencies, and indeed out- 
voters in Oxford, Cambridge, and Dub- 
lin themselves? He trusted that in 
Committee the right hon. Gentleman 


He believed he correctly in- | 


‘the Abolition of the Slave Trade, which 
carried Catholic Emancipation, and 
'which carried three Reform Bills. As 
long as the English people were domi- 
‘nated by such masters he hoped their 
slavery to over-representation, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, might be 
perpetual. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) confessed that he had followed 
the right hon. Gentleman in his histori- 
cal excursion with some surprise, for he 
knew the hon. Member was learned in 
| history. The hon. Member spoke of the 
recognition of the principle of popular 
representation in the time of Henry V. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said, he 
stated that there was a Statute passed 
in the reign of Henry V., which enacted 
that only residents in a constituency 
| should vote in that constituency. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Yes, 
|but they did not vote directly for a 
|Member. No doubt the right of election 
/was in the resident householder, as he 
| was called, but it was right of election 
‘of municipal officers who elected Members 
of Parliament. He advised the hon. 

Gentleman to consult the writings of 

Palgrave, for there he would find it stated 
in respect to extended suffrage— 





| ‘* a vietory obtained by the many over the few, 
| and resulting from the destruction of the primitive 
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custom by which the legal right of election 


and nomination devolved either upon the chief | 
members, the magnates of the people, or upon | 


select bodies acting on behalf of the community.”’ 


He had another extract if the one he| 
had read did not suffice, but he thought | 


it would. The hon. Member told them 
that the proper tendency of legislation 
had been to exalt the individual at the 
expense of the community; in other 
words, that the measure of the voting 
power of the community should be the 
number of individuals it possessed. The 
hon. Gentleman also told them that the 
population of Ireland was one-half of 
what it was when at the Union 100 or 
102 was fixed as the proper representa- 
tion of Ireland. _If that was so, and if 
the individual was to be exalted at the 
expense of the community, Ireland had 


not 23, but 50, Members too many. | 


That followed logically from the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, and he expected 
to see the hon. Gentleman introduce a 
Bill to take away from the island which 
he so greatly admired, not 23, but 50, 
Members. Some men held the doctrine 
that every elector, when he was near 
London, was to be shrunk in electoral 
power to a dwarf, but if he got to the 
farthest extremities of Ireland orScotland 
he was to be swollen to the proportions of 
a giant. He remembered reading the 
only allusion—it was a playful allusion 
--made to that subject by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not re- 
gard it as a serious argument—nay, he 
did not himself believe in it as an argu- 
ment—because, when he introduced the 
Home Rule Bill he proposed to take 
20 or 25 members away from Ireland. 
He could not admit that those who 
lived in the extreme parts of Ireland or 
Scotland should have three or four 
times more electoral power than the 
people of England, simply because they 
were farther away from the centres of in- 
telligence and enlightenment. Allow- 


ances had, of course, to be made for | 
this most unfortunate Government, con- | 


sidering the extraordinary position they 
were in, but still it was impossible to 
take the Introduction of the Bill 
seriously. And he would point out the 
curious fact that, while last year this 
Bill was considered of such first-rate im- 
portance that it had been confided to the 
hands of the Irish Secretary, this year 
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capable of being handed over to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, with the Secretary for Scotland 
to fall back upon for its support. 
The Secretary for Scotland seemed to 
have so very little in his mind the con- 
dition of the Business of the House, 
that, when referring to the three Gov- 
ernment Bills before the House, he for- 
got altogether the fourth Bill—the Local 
Veto Bill, which would take as much 
time to consider as the other three Bills 
together. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgot another thing of great importance. 
This year the House met a month later 
than last year ; yet the Budget would not 
be introduced till Thursday, or a fort- 
night later than it was introduced last 
year, or, if they added the previous 
month, at an interval of six weeks 
later than last year. It was upon the 
Budget above all that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer relied for immortal 
fame, and as this Budget would possibly 
be, like the last, an ambitious Budget, 
and a great bid for popularity, it would 
occupy hardly less time than the three 
months the Budget of last year occu- 
pied. It was strange, indeed, that the 
Government, overloaded as it was with 
Bills already, should have added to the 
mass of legislation this Bill, which every- 
one thought was dead and entirely for- 
gotten. If old things were to be unex- 
pectedly dug up in this way, he would 
not be surprised if, on coming down to 
the House some day, he heard something 
about the famous Resolution in regard 
to the House of Lords. The Secretary 
for Scotland had said that the object of 
|the Bill was—to secure that every man 
| should find that his vote in the affairs of 
'the Empire was of exactly the same 
|power, and no more, as every other 
‘man’s vote. But it was the exact con- 
trary that was the case. One of the 
grounds of complaint against the Bill was, 
that it did not deal with the inequalities 
in the power of the vote which now ex- 
isted. The Secretary for Scotland had 
also said that the Bill was intended to 
do some definite good—to whom! Not 
|to the great Liberal Party, but to the 
Independent Labour Party. He should 
| have thought that the Government had 
already sufficient tyrants in the House, 
\driving them now hither and then 
‘thither, without being anxious to add 
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another to the body in the shape of | 
the hon. Member for West Ham; and | 
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agents would put all their plural votes 
into a critical constituency, instead of 


yet that alone, so far as he could see | allowing votes totake their natural course. 
from the speech of the Secretary for Scot- The President of the Local Government 


land, was the object of introducing this 
marvellous Bill. He was very much in- 
terested in comparing this Bill with the | 

measure in which the device—for it was | 
nothing more—was embodied last year. 
Last year it was an Enfranchising Bill ; 
a Registration Bill, and an abolition of | 
Plural Voting Bill. This year Registra- 

tion and Enfranchisement had disap- 

peared. It was a disfranchising Bill, and | 
nothing more. But in what way was| 
disfranchisement to be brought about ? 

Last year, the proposal for restricting 

every elector to one constituency was to 

have added to the questions at the 

polling booths :— 


“Have you since the First of January, or 
First of July (as the case may be) voted at a 
Parliamentary Election other than at an Election 
for this constituency ?” 


He presumed that was the way double 
voting was to be prevented now. The 
Elector would be asked— 


‘** Have you since the First of January voted 
at a Parliamentary Election other than at an | 
Election for this constitue: ncy ¢ 


This talk of One man one vote ap- 
peared to him to be the merest claptrap 
—the merest begging of the real ques- 
tion. They might as reasonably advocate 
“one man one eye,” or “one man one 
leg.” Some men had only one eye, why, 
then, should other men go about with 
two eyes? Some men, who had met 
with accidents, had only one leg. Why, 
then, should he (Mr. Bowles) be allowed 
to have two legs? He was merely illus- 
trating the absurdity of thecry of one man 
one vote. Besides, the Government would 
not get by their Bill one man one vote. 
Supposing a man had seven votes—one 
in seven different constituencies ; sup- 
posing Parliament lasted seven years, 
and that each year there was a by- 
election in one of those constituencies : 
that man with the seven votes could 
vote seven times. He could use his vote 
every time there was a by-election, for 
it was only at a (General Election that 
the sacred principle of one man one 
vote came into operation. The only 
result of the Bill would be to encourage 


gerrymandering practices, for registration 





Board had called plural voting a mon- 
strous fraud. This Bill, however, did 
not get rid of the monstrous fraud ; it 
perpetuated and, in certain respects, most 
‘seriously intensified it, because by it 


either Party would be able to throw 


their plural voters into the constitu- 
encies where their support was most 
required ; and he had no doubt such a 
system would be largely availed of. 
The whole of this proposal rested on 
a fundamental misconception of the 
nature of the British Parliament and 
the English Constitution. Their sys- 
tem of Government had been to take 
communities living together, with com- 
mon life and common interest, and 
having a community of action and 
system amongst them—to take these 
communities and say to each of them: 
“Choose your men who shall speak for 
you in the House of Commons.” Under 


this system of representing not indi- 


viduals—but co-operating communities, 
| common life, and commonexistence—they 
had got very diverse representation in 
' that “House, ‘and they practically secured 
a fair reflection not of the individuals, 
but of the communities of the country ; 
and that, he submitted, was what the 
Houses of Parliament should be. If 
they were going to make any alteration 
in a very ancient principle, it was im- 
portant they should well and wisely 
consider it, and not fling this question 
before the House suddenly, and ask for 
it to be discussed and its Introduction 
accepted in a few hours. He had been 
greatly struck by the declarations of 
eminent statesmen upon the British 
Parliament. The great Lord Burleigh 
told them that— 


‘*England can never be ruined except by 
Parliament.”’ 


Sir William Temple, a wise statesman, 


‘| said : 


‘‘ Parliament alone cannot save—Parliament 
alone may ruin the nation.”’ 


These declarations did not go beyond 
the solemn truth of the case ; and if that 
were so, it was only with the most careful 
hand, and the most reverent spirit, that 
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the Constitution and working of this 
Parliament should be touched. He did 
not think the Government had shown 
that tenderness of hand or reverence 
of spirit they were entitled to expect by 
flinging a measure like this in so sudden 
a way upon the Table of the House. He 
thought it was idle to discuss the real 
merits of this measure, and it was not 
upon its merits that it had been brought 
in. It was brought in, in the words of 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian, 
because— 


**We are told that education, enlightenment, 
leisure, high station, and political experience are 
arrayed in the opposing camp; and I am sorry to 
say that, toa large extent, I cannot deny it.”’ 


This Bill was introduced in order to 
correct the men of education, enlighten- 
ment, high station, and political experi- 
ence, by men of no enlightenment, no 
education, of low station, and devoid of 
political experience. They all knew that 
this was an electioneering dodge, a gerry- 
mandering trick, a mere partisan, factious 
device. He could quite understand that 
if enlightenment and education were 
against them, the Party opposite would 
like to bring into being some new world 
to redress the balance of the old. The 
Government knew the time was coming 
when they must appeal to the present 
electorate, who would send them back dis- 
credited ; and they, therefore, wereanxious 
to invent a new electorate which would 
be more favourable to them. There was 
one very ominous passage in the speech of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in introducing this measure. He 
told them that it was the intention of 
the Government to press on and carry 
this measure through the House. If 
that were so, then it meant that the 
Government intended to give up the 
Welsh Disestablishment, the Irish Land, 
and the Local Veto Bills. But with 
what face could they then go to their 
constituents and say they had not robbed 
a Church, or an Trish landlord, or even 
so much as an English publican? Were 
they going to give up all these measures ? 
If they intended to press the present 
Bill forward, and carry it through, then 
it meant that the three measures he had 
indicated must go, for there was no hope 
for them. What did that mean? It 
meant that the Government felt they 
were approaching near to an election, 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, 
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and that, not being able to trust the 
present electorate, they would, they 
hoped, be able to create another elector- 
ate more favourable to them. But he 
thought they would find that even this 
would not suffice, and that they must 
already see the handwriting on the wall, 
which told them their days were num- 
bered. If they were going to appeal to 
the electorate on some heroic achieve- 
ment, he could have understood it, but 
for the Government to go before their 
friends with such a miserable, shallow 
device as this, passed all comprehension 
and belief. The time was approaching 
which the Opposition desired, and which 
the Government could not avoid, when 
the Party now in oftice would be weighed 
in the balance, and when this absurd and 
miserable attempt to gerrymander the 
constituencies would not affect the deci- 
sion which they, on his side of the House, 
confidently awaited from the English 
le. 

*SR CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) should not have risen to 
take part in this discursive Debate, into 
which he should not follow the hon. 
Member at length, had it not been that 
there were a few considerations which 
presented themselves to the mind of one 
who had given some attention to a 
similar subject and which were applic- 
able to this Debate. They were consider- 
ations which ought to be mentioned on 
the Introduction of a Bill rather than on 
the Second Reading, because the measure 
was not yet actually shaped, and there 
was still room for changes and additions 
to it which could be better made now, 
before the Bill was in print, than 
they could be at a subsequent stage. 
The argument of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have been prepared with 
statistics, appeared at first sight to bea 
weighty one, because in all Bills dealing 
with electoral matters it had been usual to 
prepare them. The fact, however, was that 
it was absolutely impossible, as anybody 
was aware who was acquainted with free- 
hold lists, to present statistics on the 
subject. He would defy the Member fer 
West Birmingham, with all his adminis- 
trative ability, to produce statistics 
which would be worth anything. In the 
constituency which he had the honour to 
represent there were close upon 3,000small 
freeholders, mostly working men, and 
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mixed up with these were a number of sur- | 
vivors of the old 40s. fagot votes—votes | 
held, some of them, by Members of | 
House on both sides of politics. The small 
freeholders and the old fagot voters were | 
all so mixed up together that it would be | 
impossible for any overseer to prepare 
statistics which would separate the one 
class from the other. The thing could 
not be done. His right hon. Friend also 
seemed to suggest that this question not 
only affected the rich voters, but also 
the poor, and he was astonished to hear | 
that working men now largely lived out 
of town and owned houses in the country. 
So far as they did own places in the 
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right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity advance that argument, because 
undoubtedly the one thing which pre- 
vented an arrangement between the 
most advanced Radicals and the Con- 
servative Party was the question of 
University representation. Until the 
Conservative Party were prepared to 
throw over University representation 
they would never be able to induce the 
people of this country to place the 
Redistribution of Seats on a purely 
numerical basis. If they would throw 
the principle over, they would have no 
difficulty in inducing a great number of 
Radicals to support them in a strong 


country they did not vote in the t»wn.| measure of redistribution, from which 
Some Conservatives maintained the solid | the Radicals had nothing tolose. With 
value of plural voting as a representation | regard to the particular plan adopted by 
of property. If it possessed that value, | the Government, his right bon. Friend 
why did the Conservative party give it|the Member for West Birmingham 
up in 1888 so far as the counties were|asked: Why have a double-barrelled 
concerned? He believed that the great|means of getting at the plural voter? 
majority of this House were now pre-,|The answer was that any plan under 
pared to throw over that principle, | the present Franchise for getting at the 


provided only time and place were fitting, | 
and their great objection was to the | 
present Government dealing with the! 
matter at the end of a Parliament and | 
with a small majority. He spoke with | 
some impartiality on the subject, know-| 
ing the immense difficulties of dealing with 
it practically, but chiefly because he was 
one of those who believed they would 
never touch bottom or get rid of all the 
difficulties which surrounded the electoral 
question until they simplified the 
Franchise, and until they had one 
Franchise which would supersede the 17 
or 18 Parliamentary Franchises which 
existed at the present time. That was the 
root of the whole evil. Peddling might 
satisfy for a year or two, but it would 
not put an end to the question. The 
main argument of the Conservative 
Party, after all, against the proposed 
reform was the question of Redistribution 
of Seats. He had always held views 
somewhat at variance with those of 
other Members on that question. It 
was astonishing, however, to hear the 





plural voter must be imperfect. It was 
already felony if John Jones, who was 
twice on the Register in the same con- 
stituency, voted twice at a Parliamentary 
Election. Even if he did it innocently it 
was felony, because it constituted in 
effect the offence of personation. In 
spite of that it was done, in some con- 
stituencies, to a considerable extent. A 
further difficulty was a possible addi- 
tion to the already enormously great 
expense of Parliamentary Registration. 
Of course, the Government scheme 
did not apply to by-elections, except 
within the year, and this might 
cause awkward complications. In Wim- 
bledon there were over 7,000 non-resi- 
dent freehold voters, who nearly all 
belonged to the Conservative Party, and, 
Wimbledon being a fairly safe Conserva- 
tive seat, those voters, as a rule, would 
vote elsewhere if the plan of the Govern- 
ment were adopted. At a by-election, 
however, it might become highly expedi- 
ent from the Conservative point of view 
to import these voters back into Wimble- 
don, and that could be done. Was there 
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no other possible scheme besides that! taken up by the President of the Local 


proposed by the Government! It had 
been suggested that it would be possible 
to prevent voters from being registered 
in more than one constituency, but, con- 
sidering the cost and the difficulty of the 
inquiries that would have to be made, he 
thought practical men would see that that 





Government Board and the Secretary for 
Scotland? It was that this was a small 
measure which could easily be passed 
this Session ; but the right hon. Baronet 
had now shown how wide the field was 
into which they might be invited to enter. 
It had been said several times that one 





course was out of the question. But at/ reason why the Conservative party ought 
the present time we facilitated the regis-| to abandon their support of plural voting 
tration of freeholders as compared with was that in 1888 they threw over the 
other voters. There were five classes of |property vote by the Franchise which 
freeholders who could be registered with- they set up in connection with County 
out any residence at all, although from| Councils. But that was not a correct 
the poor lodger or householder or service | description of the policy of the Unionist 
voter in practice a two-years’ residence! Party in 1888. What they really did 
was required. For other freeholders the | was—to extend to counties the system 
period of residence was only a nominal | of Local Government already existing 
six months, as against a nominal twelve. in boroughs; and, in’ the cireum- 
There were innumerable cases of free-|stances of the case, it was not 
holders remaining on the register after| possible to take any other course. The 
their death. Instead of facilitating| Government of that day adopted the 
the registration of freeholders, means} precedent of the Municipal Corporations 
ought to be taken to supervise their| Act, and extended electoral privileges to 
registration more strictly. Would it not) the counties in the form in which they 
be possible to make a freeholder declare | existed in boroughs, and whether they 
at the time of registration that to the were right or wrong in so doing they 
best of his belief he was not registered, at all events were consistent in what 
and that he was not claiming to be they did. The right hon. Gentle- 
registered, elsewhere? Would it not | man opposite was not following that 
also be possible to make him claim his precedent. At present an elector in 
vote every year, as in the case of the old|a city who was qualified to vote in 
lodger? If they made it more difficult, more than one division could be put 
for the freeholder to get on to the register,| upon the Register for any or all such 
and more difticult for the freeholder who | divisions, but when the Register was 
had gone out of existence to remain on, | finally prepared before the Revising 
half the difficulty which the Bill was de-| Barrister he had to elect for which 
signed to meet would disappear, for the|division he would vote, and an 
plural voting at elections would be) asterisk was placed against his name, 
greatly reduced. ‘and he was compelled to Vote for the 


* TAT? . . Division for which he was “starred.” 
Mz. WALTER LONG (Liverpodl, | That was not what the Government were 


West Derby) observed that the right doing. They were adopting precisely 
hon. Baronet appeared to possess much | the opposite course. They were leaving 
more useful statistical information on|the Electors to decide for which division 
the subject under discussion than was | they would vote. That was by no means 
given to the House by the Minister in introducing One Man One Vote. In 
charge of the Bill, but he questioned the Exchange Division of Liverpool 


whether the Government would regard there were something like 1,300 out- 
, ae .~ . | voters, and under this Bill they would 
the right hon. Baronet’s intervention in|}, jog¢ to vote or not as they thought fit. 


the Debate as altogether favourable to | Anybody who had had large experience 
their cause. For what was the position | of electioneering would, he was confident, 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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agree with him that one of the greatest 
troubles connected with our Parliamen- 
tary system was the large amount of 
wire-pulling machinery that now existed. 
It was constantly complained that it was 
the cause of a large amount of expendi- 
ture which candidates would be glad to 
avoid. The Government talked about 
putting the voters on an equality, but 
they were going to do that which would 
give the rich man greater power, for 
they were going to increase the power of 
wire-pulling. If the Government really 
wished to distribute electoral power 
fairly and equally over the country, they 
must accompany their arrangement with 
a redistribution of seats. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted largely the action of 
the late Government in the County 
Government Act, and referred also to 
the view the Opposition took on the 
District and Parish Councils Act. It 
was true that in 1888 the then Govern- 
ment took one man one vote as the 
principle on which to found the Fran- 
chise, but they also took care to divide 
the counties into electoral districts as 
nearly equal as possible, and also 
as representative as might be of the 
different local interests. That was exactly 
what the Government ought to do if 
they dealt with the question at all, 
and until they had done that they would 
not equalise the electing power of the 
people. The difficulty of finding officials 
to preside if the county elections were 
all held on the same day had been referred 
to, and he could assure the Government 
that, as regarded purely agricultural 
counties, that was not an imaginary 
difficulty. That argument was used 
when the District and Parish Councils 
Act was passing through the House and 
it was pooh-poohed, but he would appeal 
to anybody who had taken part in 
Elections under that Act whether they 
were not alive to the fact that there was 
a practical difficulty in securing men to 
deal in a satisfactory manner with the 
complicated questions arising at the 
polling booths. In the case of Parliamen- 
tary Elections in an agricultural division, 
even now, when the Elections were held 
on different days, though within the 
space of a week or ten days, it was un- 
doubtedly the case that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get men sufficiently 
conversant with electoral law to be in- 
trusted with the responsible and delicate 
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duty of presiding over polling booths. 


He hoped the Government would not 


treat this criticism as simply obstructive, 
but would really inform themselves on 
the subject. If one polling day, and that 
a Saturday, were fixed for all the country 


| districts, then he hoped the Government 
‘would introduce some special clause 


providing financial assistance for the 
agricultural districts, to enable them to 


|get the proper staff of election officers. 
|He did not wish to make any charges 


against the Government; their position 
had already been very fully described, 
but he could not regard this Measure as 
having been introduced with any real 
intention of amending the Franchise 
law. There were only three months of 
the normal Session left. Some Gentle- 
men might like legislating in August 
Autumn 
Session, but the majority of the House 
did not like it. However anxious hon. 


|Members might be to be in their places, 


health, and the calls of their private 
affairs, brought about this result—that 
when Parliament sat into the Autumn 


‘the attendance was not representative of 


the House as a whole. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had himself stated that 
legislation in August and September was 
not likely to be as carefully considered 
as legislation in the normal months. 
There were about three months left, and 
there were three or four first-class 
Measures, the Budget, and the Estimates 
_ to be disposed of, so that it was impos- 
sible to give proper consideration to this 
| Bill, and if it was to be passed, it must 
|be rushed through. The Government 
‘complained of the Opposition debating 
| Bills on the First Reading, but they had 
created the trouble themselves. It was 
owing to the Government's practice of 
introducing so many Bills that the First 
| Reading was often the only stage on 
which hon. Members had an opportunity 
of criticising the Measures. It was said 
| that the present Bill would be proceeded 
with. The House was told that last year 
with respect to the Local Veto Bill and 
|other Measures, but the House never 
|saw them again. The action of the 
Government in this case could not be 
|regarded as sincere, or as intended to 
deal with the ditliculties of the case. 

| Mr. F.G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
| Peckham) wished to consider the 
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question of simultaneous elections from/to the ground. As to Plural Voting, 
the point of view of the borough Mem-|surely if a man had an interest in two 
bers. If all elections were to be held on | districts he had a right to vote. The 
one day, the time of the county elections | great complaint by the Radical party 
must be curtailed, or that of the borough | against the Tories was that they had 
elections extended. In the latter event | gone in for class legislation, but it 
there would be a considerable increase | seemed to him that this was legislation 
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to the cost of the borough elections. | for one class only. 

It was a matter of great astonish- | 

ment to him that such a proposal; Bill presented accordingly, and read 
should be brought forward by a the first time; to be read a second time 
Government which professed its wish | upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
to decrease the cost of elections, one | {Bill 220.) 

effect of this Bill being to increase the | 

expense of borough elections. Another | 





point was, that there would be many 
more speeches to make to their con- 
stituents. Well, they were not all gifted 
with the great power of oratory. It was 
not very pleasant, he should think, for 
a borough candidate to speak day after 
day in the same place, while a county 
candidate was going from village to village 
in a large and scattered constituency. As 
to having elections all on one day, they 


were told as a recommendation that that | 


was the practice in the United States 


and in France, and that there it was | 
considered a great benefit. He did not 


wish to say anything uncourteous of the 


United States or France, but the same | 


class of people did not take an interest in 


| CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPCTES) 
| BILL. 

| Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
\or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
formally moved the Second Reading of 
| this Bill. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said that the right hon. Gentleman, 
'in moving the First Reading of this Bill, 
|very justly said that it dealt with a 
question of first-rate importance. What- 
ever differencesof opinion existed referred 
to minor points, and there was a general 
consensus of opinion, not only that a Bill 
| was desirable, but also as to the principal 
provisions. The Government brought 
in a Bill last year, and. it was largely 


| 


England. In the United States the man | They introduced one, but never put it 
who was successful in business did not|down at a time when it could be dis- 
care to enter politics, but in England | cussed, and so it dropped. There was 
those who had been successful in busi- | also a Bill which had been prepared by 
ness considered it an honour to have a/ the London Conciliation Board. It was 
seat in that House. And he did not see |approved both by the London Trades 
any advantage on the side of France or | Unions and by the Chamber of Commerce 
the United States in this matter. He |—not by the London Chamber only, but 
thought the argument used in this respect | by the Associated Chambers of the whole 
was a very poor one. Then it was argued|country. Notwithstanding this, how- 
that a greater number would have the | ever, he found that the Bill was blocked 
opportunity of voting. In the constitu-| by the Government, who would neither 
ency which he had the honour to represent | go on with their own Bill nor let him 
there was a County Council election in | make progress with his. The Government 
1892. The election was on a Saturday, | said, indeed, that they would let his Bill 
and 5,000 polled. At the Parliamentary | go through as soon as theirs had passed 
Election in the same year, which was/|the Second Reading stage; but, as the 
held on a Thursday, 7,400 voted. They Government did not put their Bill down, 
might say that one was a County Coun- | this was an illusory promise. Heregretted 
cil Election and the other Parliamentary, | that the Government did not put the Bill 
but there was a great interest taken in|down when it could be discussed ; and 
the last County Council Election, and |he must also point out that if they had 
yet the increase of voters was only 400, | allowed his Bill to go on, the Government 
though the number of the electorate had | could have introduced all their own 
gone up in the meantime. Therefore, clauses into it. When they found the 
this particular argument, he urged, fell | Session slipping away, the London Con- 


Mr. F. G. Banbury. 


politics in the United States as here in| their own fault that no Bill was carried. 
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ciliation Board applied to Lord Onslow, 
who introduced the Bill into the House 
of Lords and carried it through safely. 
They had heard a good deal of late about 
useful measures which had passed in this 
House, and had been lost elsewhere. 
But there were cases of the reverse, and 
here was one of a useful Bill passed by 
the Lords and lost in the Commons. 
The Government had done the Board the 
honour of adopting most of the provi- 
sions of their Bill. In fact, the present 
Government Bill might be divided into 
three parts—(1) that which was in the 
Government Bill of last year; (2) that 
which had been taken from the Concilia- 
tion Board Bill of last year; and (3) 
that which was new. In his judgment, 
what was in last year’s Bill was useless, 
what was new in this year’s Bill was 
open to grave objection, and the best 
part was that which had been adopted 
from the Board Bill of last year. As 
regards the part continued from last 
year’s Bill, he need express no opinion 
of his own; it would be sufficient to 
quote from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, where they 
said : 

** There seems to be no legal reason why the 


Board of Trade should not, even without legis- 
lation, take steps of the kind indicated.”’ 


Several of the most important provisions 
were adopted from the Board Bill of last 
year—for instance, the power to cite 
witnesses, the power to administer 
an oath, to arrange future rates of 
wages in certain cases, to take 
security for payment of penalties, 
&e.; and of course he was glad that 
the Government had adopted them. 
On the other hand, Clause 4 as it stood 
was open to very grave objections. 
There was no mention of any provision 
as to qualification in the appointment of 
the Conciliator or Board of Conciliation, 
nor any provision for giving the 
employers or employed any voice in 
their election, nor was there any mention, 
either in this clause or in any part of 
the Bill, of the principle of equality of 
representation of Labour and Capital. 
Having in view the extreme differences of 
opinion on Labour questions which some- 
times prevailed on county and borough 
councils, it might at any time happen 
that by a vote on strictly Party lines a 
Conciliation Board might be appointed 
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which would altogether fail to possess 
the confidence of the disputants on both 
or either side. The practical incorpora- 
tion in Mr. Bryce’s Bill of the Arbitration 
Act of 1889 conferred many of the 
powers sought for in the Bill of the 
London Board of Conciliation. Yet it 
was pretty clear that the Act of 1889 
was not adapted to the settlement of 
disputes as to future rates or conditions 
of labour without further modifications 
in its enactments over and above those 
stipulated in this present Bill. For in. 
stance, Clause 12 of the Act of 1889 
enacted that an award on submission 
might be enforced by leave of a Court 
or Judge. But there was no machinery 
in existence or proposed which could 
enforce an award, and he thought his 
right hon. Friend would find it neces- 
sary, or at least desirable, to consider 
this point. Again, Clause | of the Act 
of 1889 enacted that a submission to 
arbitration, unless a contrary intention 
was expressed therein, should be irre- 
vocable, “except by leave of the Court 
ora Judge.” This provision obviously 
required modification if applied to future 
rates of wages, which must require re-ad- 
justment from time to time. It would 
probably be desirable that conditions of 
any award as to future rates or con- 
ditions of labour should be subject to 
termination by either of the parties 
giving 12 calendar months’ notice to the 
other party and to the arbitrators re- 
spectively, or by giving such shorter 
term of notice as may be mentioned in 
the award. Again, the Act of 1889 in 
the first schedule, Section 1, enacted 
that costs as between solicitor and client 
might be awarded. If Clause 6 of the 
Bill be adopted, it seems a question 
whether there ought not to be a stipu- 
lation added that neither barrister nor 
solicitor should be allowed to appear 
professionally before conciliators or 
arbitrators in labour disputes. In the 
Bill of the London Board of Conciliation 
the draftsman had selected such of the 
provisions of the Act of 1889 as appeared 
to be specially applicable to labour con- 
ciliation purposes, so that their Bill is 
complete in itself without the necessity 
of referring to any other Act. Surely 
this was a great advantage. This Bill, 
as it stood, afforded no encouragement 
to the voluntary formation of the Con- 
ciliation Boards elected by the joint 
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efforts of employers and employed, nor | the remarks of the last speaker, for he 
to the important principle of equality of | thought that portions of the Bill were of 
representation of Labour and Capital | the most dangerous character possible. 
upon such Boards, that principle not|On the First Reading, he stated, they 
being even alluded to in the Bill. In-| earnestlydesiredthat something shouldbe 
directly it discouraged the formation of | done inthismatter, and therefore he would 
such voluntarily elected Boards by|encourage the Government to proceed 
favouring the “ appointment ” of Concili-| with the Bill. During 1893 and 1894, 
ators or Boards of Conciliation with some of them had been accused of wish- 
payment of the expenses of such “ap- ing to press the Government into a 
pointed” Conciliators. As such “ ap- position of compulsion as regarded 
pointed” Boards might be constituted | arbitration. Of all the monstrous 
without any reference to their election | proposals that had ever been made, 
by employers and employed and without | with regard to compulsion as applied to 
any provision for equality of representa-| arbitration, the most monstrous were 
tion of Capital and Labour, it was not|contained in this Bill. Reference had 
improbable that they might fail to obtain | just been made to the Act of 1889, which 
the confidence of the parties interested | was to be incorporated in the Bill, and 
in Labour Disputes, without whose sanc-| comparisons had been made between 
tion the provisions of the Bill would | this Bill and that and other Acts. They 
become inoperative. As regarded the | would all desire that the terms of sub- 
appointment of Boards of Conciliation | mission should be definitely stated in 
by official authority, all previous legisla-| writing ; that seemed to be a necessary 
tion on that basis had been a failure. | preliminary. But by the Act of 1889, 
The previous Labour Conciliation Acts | the submission was to be irrevocable, and 
of this century, notably those of 1824, it was to have the effect of an Order of 
1867, and 1872, had effected compara-|Court. The next clause gave power to 
tively little. On the other hand, a large | set aside or enforce the award. He 
and increasing amount of valuable work | asked the representatives of Labour in 
had been done by Conciliation Boards| the House to take note of this. Then 
voluntarily constituted, and of which | the Act of 1889 gave unlimited power to 
the members had been chosen by em-| make orders as to costs; it also gave 
ployers and employed. It was, therefore, | unlimited power to compel the attendance 
the opinion of the Chambers of Commerce | of witnesses, beyond the power given by 
and Trades Unions concerned, that it|the Bill itself. Again, it gave a power 
was in the direction of encouraging | to deal with perjury ; and then generally 
voluntary Boards of Conciliation, and of | it gave power to deal as a court of law 
extending their prestige, influence, and | with all cases coming before it. He 
usefulness, that further legislation was asked himself whether those who had 
most especially desirable. Such volun- | drafted the Bill were absolutely unable 
tary Boards were the outcome of the to understand the very initials of the 
practical experience of the parties most elements with regard to labour arbitration 
immediately concerned in labour ques- and conciliation, and the irreconcilable 
tions, and the rules and constitutions of differences between dealing with labour 
such Boards varied with the varying | and dealing with commercial matters. 
conditions and requirements of different | He regarded the Act of 1889 as one of 
trades and districts. He was entirely in ‘the most admirable of its kind, but the 
sympathy with the object of this Bill,| terms of reference were altogether dif- 
and had made these remarks not only in | ferent in the case of a commercial trans- 
no hostile, but in no critical spirit, and | action to any matter regarding labour. 
he earnestly commended them to the |The Act of 1889 dealt entirely with trade 
attention of the Government, because he and commercial disputes. Those matters 
feared—and he spoke from practical ex- had relation absolutely and_ entirely 
perience—that unless some modifications |to the past—things done or things 
were made the Bill would not effect all omitted to be done—-and the damages 
the good which all wished to secure. _assessed were present damages by reason 
*Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal of the past transaction. Labour disputes 
Green, N.E.) said, he could not endorse | were entirely on a different basis ; they 


Sir J. Lubbock. 
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had nothing to do with the past —the past | mirably adapted as the Act of 1889 was 
was gone beyond recall. The case began | to the purposes for which it was in- 
with the present, and, dealing with the | tended, it was altogether unfitted to deal 


present only and settling the terms with | 
regard to the present, the whole force of 
the arbitration lay with things to be done 
in the future. He asked hon. Members to | 


with labour disputes, and, therefore, 
although he would not take upon him- 
self the responsibility of moving the 
rejection of the Bill, he should feel it to 


remember this. He held that the Act of | be his duty to offer strenuous opposition 
1889 was altogether out of court with | in the Committee Stage to the incorpora- 
regard to labour disputes and labour tion of any portion of the Act of 1889, 
arbitration. He spoke thus strongly | beyond such words of that Act as might 
because he had had to do with all the be incorporated bodily in the Bill. 

Bills brought into the House ever since, *Si ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
1867. They had been accused of trying | at Ten minutes to Twelve, moved the ad- 
to use compulsion, but of all compulsory | journment of the Debate. 
provisions ever talked about the present) Mr. BRYCE hoped the hon. Gentle- 
Bill contained all the most compulsory | man would not press the Motion. They 
provisions that could be incorporated into could go on for a short time yet. 

a measure. Above all else Clause 5, *Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said that, as 
ought to be left out, and Clause 6 ought | remarked on the Introduction of the Bill, 
not to be dealt with at all, because it | the measure seemed to him to be one to 
would bring upon them all the difficulties | which general support might be accorded, 
of professional arbitrations. He did not but he thought at the same time that it 
think that there was a trade union in the was open to criticism. For his own part 
country that would leave its case in the| he supported the Bill, not because it 
hands of a lawyer to deal with. They|contained all that was desired, but 
would be great fools if they did, though | because of the necessity of doing some- 





in saying this he did not wish to speak 
disrespectfully of the lawyers. Before 
a Board of Conciliation the right men to 
plead were those who understood their 


thing in the direction of establishing 
courts of conciliation. So great had 
been the depression and the consequent 
suffering through trade disputes, that 


own case, and difficulty was experienced | one was only too glad to welcome some 


where the men called in, in voluntary | 
arbitrations, had not been technically | 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
the trade. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he was prepared to 
lose the Bill by adhering to it as it 
stood, especially in regard to the Act of 

1889 ? 

Mr. BRYCE was understood to say 
that the Bill did not apply the Act 
of 1889 to trade disputes. 

*Mr. HOWELL said, he was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman had not care- 
fully read his own Bill. If he referred 
to the 6th Section he would find that it 
said— 

‘“* Where there is a written agreement to 
submit to an arbitrator present or future differ- 
ences between employer, or different classes of 
employers, and a workman, or different classes 


of workmen, the Arbitration Act of 1889 shall 
apply subject to the following modification.” 


Now the modifications did not touch the 
principle ; it simply referred to the ques- 
tion of the production of books. Every 
one of the clauses in the Act of 1889 
was transferred bodily to the Bill. Ad- 


} 





step which tended to conciliation. But 
so delicate and difficult was the question, 
that the danger, perhaps, was not that 
they would do too little, but that they 
might unwittingly do too much. He 
thought the remarks of the hon. Member 


|for Bethnal Green against the bodily 


adoption of the Act of 1889 were well 
founded. For that Act the London 
Chamber of Commerce might claim some 
credit, because it originated with them, 
and it had proved of the greatest value. 
But was it an Act really adapted to the 
termination of trade disputes? The 
provision in the Act which declared 
“ that the enforcement of an award might 
be effected by the leave of a Court” had 
been inserted in the Bill, but no 
machinery was provided to carry it out. 
The execution of an award in questions of 
wor ‘and wages, especially when there was 
no deposit, was a difficult matter. Lord 
Cross, in 1875, himself felt the difficulty, 
in framing the Employers and Workmen’s 
Act, of dealing with specific performances 
in connection with work and wages. 
It was a difficulty which had been 
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recognised in all the legislation that had; of a Trade Union, both of which 
taken place on the subject, not only in| were private property. With reference 
the law of this country, but in the law) to the action of Town and County 
Massachusetts in America, in Nova| Councils in forming Conciliation Boards, 
Scotian law, and in the law of France ; | he thought those bodies might very pro- 
and it was a difficulty which was really | perly undertake work of that character. 
elementary in connection with the | They had the organisation for the pur- 
sanctions of legislative Acts. Neither | pose, but he also hoped the non-county 
an employer nor a workman could boroughs would not have the expense 
be compelled to undertake duties of paying twice over, first directly, and 
which he was unwilling to perform. afterwards as a contribution to the 
In connection with the recent dispute in County Council. But although the aid 
the boot and shoe trade, it had been of the Town and County Councils might 
shown that in settling a dispute a/be well invoked, there should be some 
deposit, which should be forfeited if the provisions of a much more detailed cha- 
award was not fulfilled, was thought|racter for their guidance than existed 
necessary by the right hon. Gentleman, in this Bill; they were not told how 
the President of the Board of Trade, | such Boards should be formed. There 
who intervened ; and this seemed as if the | was no indication that Boards should be 
problem of otherwise enforcing the award based on representative and equal princi- 
seemed insoluble to the right hon. Gen- ples, in fact the matter was left wholly in 
tleman himself. There were in the Bill no | blank to the county or town munici- 
provisions whatever for enforcing the pality. He thought some intimation 
carrying out of the award, and the only should be given of the principles upon 
way probably of doing so was by requir-| which such Boards should be formed, 
ing a deposit. The criticism had been especially in these days when Party 
made that the Act of 1889 made a sub- politics were often introduced into 
mission irrevocable ; it was obvious that | matters of this character. One of the 
an award based on a submission of that great defects in the Bill was some 
character would be so unreasonable as to: want of encouragement to the forma- 
make it absolutely impracticable, and at | tion of voluntary Conciliation Boards, 
least there ought to be provisions in the which had been a very great success 
Bill to enable either an employer or an | in many parts of the country. 

employee to terminate that which was 

done under an award, in the event Debate adjourned. 

of its being felt that the terms of | 

the award were not capable of being | SUPPLY REPORT. 

fulfilled with advantage. There were | Report of Supply (April 29) brought 
some points in the Bill which struck him up and agreed to. 

as strong recommendations ; there was | 

the actual repeal of such drastic) MR. SPEAKER'S RETIREMENT BILL. 

Statutes as those of 1824 and 1867. If) pit read 3°. 

hon. Members would refer to the Act of | 

1824 they would see that a Justice of the | 

Peace could make an award without | MOTION. 

hearing either side, and enforce that 
award by penal provisions. It was quite 
possible that this power might still be | poo4; GovERNMENT ACT (1894) (stock 
used and might produce a condition of | TRANSFER) BILL. 

things almost amounting to a social | i seal Po 
revolution. He thought a statute which | ,, t me Ps Pl ud “Ghécetaeaee , Act, 
had become a dead letter was one which | 1894, so far as regards the Transfer of any 
ought to be taken from the Statute Book. | Stock, Share, or Security standing in the name 
Experience had shown the necessity for | of or dividends payable toa local <r 
some provision enabling witnesses to be tt eset, secondingl and ead fn 
summoned to give evidence. He quite | next, and to be printed.—[Bill 221. , 
agreed that no questions ought to) 

be asked of such witnesses as to) House adjourned at Five Minutes 
the profits of the trade, or from the books | after Twelve o'clock. 


Sir Albert Rollit, 
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. Twelve of the clock. 


Corrupt Practices 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Ist May 1895. | 


The House met at Ten Minutes after 


. MOTION. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 


VISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, ‘‘ Bll to con- 
firm two Provisional Orders made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating 
to the urban sanitary district of the township of 
Blackrock.” 





Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time. Referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 222.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES | 
PREVENTION ACT (1883) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
moved the Second Reading of the 
Corrupt and Illegal Praetices Pre- 
vention Act (1883) Amendment Bill, 
which, he said, was a non-Party Measure 
that appealed for sympathy and support 
to all quarters of the House. The fact 
that the Bill had been drafted by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) was a sufficient 
guarantee that it had been carefully 
framed, and framed with attention to 
the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Pre- 
vention Act of 1883, which it proposed 
to amend. The general opinion of that 
Act after 12 years’ experience was that 
it was an excellent Measure. He 
also believed that there was a general 
consensus of opinion that the Act 
had been a great success in _ its 
operation ; and the only question now 
with regard to it was how far it 
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could be amended or extended with a 
view to giving fuller effect to its prin- 
ciples. The great evils which that Act 
was intended to provide against were 
corruption and illegality in the election 


of Members to the House. Corrupt 


practices at elections had always been 
visited with punishment by the House 
and its Committees; but there were 
many offences which, though considered 
most reptehensible, were not, until the 
passing of the Act of 1883, made illegal. 
It was desirable that the House should 
bear in mind the distinction between 
corrupt practices and illegal practices. 
That distinction was thus laid down by 
the eminent Judge, Lord Field, in the 
Barrow-in-Furness case :— 


‘** A corrupt practice is a thing the mind goes 
with. An illegal practice is a thing the Legis- 
lature is determined to prevent, whether it is 
done honestly or dishonestly. Therefore, the 
question here is not one of intention, but 
whether, in point of fact, the Act has been 
contravened. [Illegal practices at elections (as 
distinguished from corrupt practices) were not 
made the subject of special legislation until 
recently. But the result of the inquiries held 
after the General Election of 1880 was to disclose 
such an amount of corruption, and so great an 
expenditure upon elections, that in the following 
year the Act 46 and 47 Victoria, c. 51, was 
passed. 


As he (the hon. Member) had said, some 


' | electioneering evils only were dealt. with 


by the Act of 1883. If some of the 
most influential Members of the House 


had had their way in 1883, that 
Act would have heen made much 
stronger. On referring to the Parlia- 


mentary Debates of that time, he found 
that the necessity for dealing with false 
statements at elections had been pressed 
upon the attention of the House. 
There was an Amendment moved in 
Committee with regard to false state- 
ments at elections. Mr. Stanhope, on 
behalf of Mr. Gibson, moved an amend- 
ment that— 


‘* Any person who before, during, or after an 
election, by poster, placard, cartoon, caricature, 
or other publication, knowingly a any 
false charge of or against a candidate, or any 
false statement of the withdrawal of the candi- 
date in order to influence any such election, 
shall be guilty of an illegal practice.” 


That Amendment was received with 
great sympathy, but was ruled by the 
late Speaker to be not the subject of an 
Amendment to the clause then under 
discussion, but a distinct proposition 


I 
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which ought to be brought forward as a 
separate clause. It was subsequently 
brought up as a new clause, but in con- 
sequence of a discussion as to whether 
caricatures should be omitted it seemed 
to have been postponed, and ultimately 
withdrawn. But through that discus- 
sion there was another clause put in 
covering false statements in placards, it 
being provided that the printers and 
publishers of such placards should 
put their names at the foot of them 
in order that the persons might be 
known against whom an action for 
libel could be brought, and it was also 
made an illegal practice to falsely an- 
nounce the withdrawal of a candidate. 
Those provisions came out of the discus- 
sion to which he had referred. He 
mentioned this to show that, at 
the time the Corrupt Practices Act 


was passed, the subject of making false | 


and defamatory charges with reference 
to candidates was under the considera- 
tion of the House; and it was not from 
any doubt as to its being an offence that 
the matter was not embodied in the Bill; 
but, because a new offence, namely, 
Illegal Practices, was being created, it 
was thought desirable not to go too 
far in dealing with the particular 
offences specified. He considered the 
time had now arrived when they might 
go a step farther in the direction of 
strengthening the Act, and include as 
an illegal practice an action which, he 
was sorry to say, was too common in 
elections—the making of false and 
libellous statements with regard to the 
personal character and conduct of can- 
didates. He did not mean to say that 
this was more than one of the offences 
which might properly be made illegal 
practices. There were many other 
acts committed at election times abso- 
lutely unjustifiable, though, perhaps, not 
so flagrant as this offence; but those 
responsible for the measure preferred 
to deal with the one flagrant offence 
which stood prominently before the 
public, reserving the question of the 
other offences to some future time. The 
object of the Bill was to prevent the 
practice at election contests of making 
utterly false statements affecting the 
personal character and conduct of a 
candidate. There were many sstate- 
ments which were unfair, misleading, 
and probably dictated by a suggestion of 


Mr. T. H. Bolton. 
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falsehood without actual falsehood. He 
did not propose to deal with such cases, 
but only with those that could be 
called absolutely false statements of fact. 
At present statements most injurious to 
a candidate might be circulated at a 
time when there was no opportunity of 
contradiction, and no remedy for the 
injury done. The only course open to a 
candidate was an action for slander, 
which, however, only lay in a case of 
this kind where the libel imputed that a 
criminal act had been committed, or 
where there was a special damage. With 
regard to the imputing of a criminal 
act, that was not the more common 
case of slander; but the more common 
case would come under the category of 
an action for which special damage 
would have to be alleged, and in cases of 
this kind it would be found to be an 
almost insuperable difficulty to prove 
| special damage. He did not know how 
‘far the judge and jury would consider 
| the loss of votes a special damage which 
|would sustain an action of this kind. 
| How far, if the election was voided and 
another election was the consequence, 
| the expenses inflicted on the candidate 
who came forward again, would be 
| special damage was a question he left to 
|acute lawyers to discuss. He believed 
|it would be exceedingly difficult to prove 
special damage, and, in fact, it was so 
doubtful an action that it had never yet 
been brought, and he believed experi- 
enced lawyers considered that practically 
there was no remedy whatever. There 
was, therefore, a grievance, and no 
practical remedy for it. The Bill pro- 
posed to create a new remedy for this 
evil, and in creating a new offence it 
was desirable that great care should be 
taken not to exceed the limits necessary 
for repression. The slanderous state- 
ments dealt with were confined to those 
relating to the personal character and 
conduct of the candidate. Such state- 
ments, if untrue, were made an illegal 
practice, but if the person making them 
could show he had reasonable grounds 
for believing, and did believe, the state- 
ments to be true, he would be able 
to set that up as a defence. Many 
hon. Gentlemen considered that was a 
loophole which ought not to exist, and 
that the responsibility of making the 
statement should be absolutely cast on 
the persons making it. If it were 
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thought desirable that the Bill should be | intended to circulate many thousands 
strengthened in that particular, he|throughout the constituency the day 
should be the last person to make any | before the election, but, fortunately, 
objection. But, in bringing forward the|the design came to the knowledge 
measure, he was not desirous to make the of the candidate, and he was able 
remedy too drastic, because an extreme |to prevent the issue of this libellous 
penalty might, to a certain extent, defeat statement, which would have done 
the object in view. It wasthought desir- him irreparable injury. If he had 
able to proceed carefully, and, therefore, brought an action, he could, no doubt, 
the matter was qualified in the way he| have recovered heavy damages; but 
had mentioned. The person charged that would have been poor consolation 
with this offence would be a competent | months after the election had been lost, 
witness on his own behalf, and, therefore, | and as all the people responsible for the 
would be able to give an explanation on | libel were impecunious, he would not 
oath. The penalty for making these|have got his damages. He knew of 
false charges without any justification another case where, on the eve of the 
whatever would be the punishment election, a statement was circulated that 
inflicted for illegal practices under the the candidate had been discreditably 
Act of 1883, namely, a fine not exceed-| mixed up ina divorce case. The state- 
ing £100, to be recovered on summary ment happened to be true of another 
conviction, and incapacity for five man of the same name and of the same 
years to be registered as an elector profession. The candidate repelled the 
within the constituency in which the slander, however, by inducing his wife 
offence had been committed. With to come on the platform and take a 
regard to the sitting Member, it had prominent part in the election. In 
been thought unjust that he should be another case, there happened to be a 
made responsible for the act of an lecturer on Atheism of the same name 
ordinary agent, and at an election very as the candidate, and some opponents 
many supporters of a candidate became in circulated a statement that the can- 
law his agents, so as to cause him to lose didate was the Atheist lecturer. This 
his seat, and a middle course had been was found out only as the polling 
pursued by the Bill. If the Member, or cards were about to be distributed, but, 
his election agent, had been guilty of the fortunately, it was rebutted by the 
illegal practice, the consequences follow- printing and circulation of a testimonial 
ing the committing of a corrupt practice which the candidate had received for his 
ensued, and the seat would be vacated. services as churchwarden. It had been 
But in the case of an offence committed suggested that a candidate should, as a 
by an agent other than the election wise precaution, keep a set of stamped 
agent, the seat would not be rendered and addressed envelopes ready to send 
vacant, unless it could be shown that|out at a moment's notice; but such a 
the election of the sitting Member was precaution involved considerable expense, 
procured, or materially assisted, by the and the candidate ought not to be re- 
circulation of the slanderous statements | quired to take it. The present Attorney 
complained of. He thought hon. Mem- General had had anunpleasant experience 
bers would agree that not only was this of these slanderous statements. He was 
Bill right in principle, but that it was | falsely charged at an election with 
required in practice. He should like to bribery at a previous election. He 
mention a few cases to show the necessity brought an action to vindicate his 
for the measure. He knew the case of a character, and received an ample apology 
candidate who heard at the last moment in good time. But why should hon. 
that one of the supporters of his| Gentlemen be put to the expense of an 
opponent had concocted a carefully action at law by people who, in many 
prepared statement of a most false, cases, were probably unable to pay costs 4 
malicious and defamatory character, In the election of 1880 a statement was 
which was being printed in a local | circulated at the last moment in the con- 
paper. It was only by the greatest | stituency of the right hon. Member for 
difficulty that pressure was brought| Dartford that he had withdrawn from 
to bear on these people to prevent | his candidature, and that he had behaved 
the paper being issued. It was badly to some of his labourers ; and the 
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right hon. Gentleman was put much ex- 
pense in contradicting the statement. 
Then there was an instance at the Eves- 
ham Election. He referred to it in no 
Party spirit, and made no charge against 
the Liberal party at that election. It 
appeared that in March, 1893, a man 
named William Masters was charged at 
the Upton-on-Severn Petty Sessions, be- 
fore Colonel Long, the present Member 
for Evesham, and two other magistrates, 
with stealing two Ibs. of oats valued at 
3d. The man pleaded guilty, admitting 
a previous theft of the same character, 
and he was sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment with hard labour. The 
magistrates arrived at this decision by a 
majority of votes, and Colonel Long, as 
a matter of fact, was in the minority. 
As to what happened with regard to 
this case of Masters, at the Evesham 
Election, he would quote the words of the 
Daily News. Colonel Long had received 
a testimonial from his labourers, ex- 
pressing their satisfaction with him for 
his humane and considerate conduct, and 
on this the the Dai/y News commissioner 
wrote :— 

‘** The electors of Severn Stoke, who are 90 in 
number, and neighbours of Colonel Long, have 
issued a manifesto. It is very pleasant reading 
indeed. ‘ His practical sympathy with the poor 
knows no bounds,’ says this manifesto. It 
speuks of ‘many acts of kindness which he has 
performed, though it is with difficulty that they 
are now discovered, as Colonel Long keeps his 
good deeds to himself and never proclaims them.’ 
But the newspapers sometimes do. Mr. 
Wooding—the Liberal agent in the election— 
has'chanced to light on one of them ; and every 
elector will to-morrow receive with his polling- 
card this illustration of Colonel Long’s un- 
bounded sympathy.”’ 


The statement for the electors was thata 
poor man had taken a few oats for his 
children to give to their rabbits ; that 
Colonel Long had sentenced him to one 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour ; 
and that such punishment was harsh and 
monstrous. In reality, not only was it 
the man’s second offence, but the story 
about the rabbits was quite untrue ; and 
in any case Colonel Long was not 
responsible for the sentence. The state- 
ment was to be issued when it was too 
late for it to be contradicted. It was 
also stated that Colonel Long had 
had a man flogged in India. Colonel 
Long had never been to India, except 
for a few hours in an Indian port, and 
he had never held any command there. 


Mr. T. H. Bolton. 
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It was further alleged that Colonel Long 
gave his agricultural labourers a 
miserable wage of 8s. a week ; the fact 
being that he allowed an old man, who 
'had worked on his estate for 40 years, a 
| pension of 8s. a week. These statements 
/could not have been made the subject 
of criminal proceedings, or of an action 
for slander ; but they were calculated to 
prejudice Colonel Long’s candidature, 
and, in a close fight, might have 
defeated it. Such statements ought to 
receive not only reprobation as im- 
moral, but punishment as _ illegal. 
The recent Oxford election supplied an- 
other illustration of this kind of thing. 
The noble Lord who now represented the 
constituency was charged with employing 
labourers at 9s. per week. That charge, 
he was told, was without foundation. 
When it was pointed out how unfair it 
was to conduct a political contest in this 
way, all that the leader of the Liberal 
Party in the constituency had to say was, 
that the statement was a remanent from 
a former election contest of 1885; that, 
| however untrue, it had survived; and 
\that it was inevitable it should become 
the talk of the city as soon as Lord 
Valentia’s candidature was ‘announced. 
He obtained his information on this sub- 
ject from The Pall Mall Gazette, a 
cutting from which he had in his hand, 
He was now told that Mr. Massey (the 
gentleman referred to) had explained the 
matter; but he had not seen the ex- 
planation. He quoted from The Pall 
Mall Gazette. [An hon. Memser : 
“ There were two elections.”| This was 
at the last election, and the newspaper 
treated the charge as a matter of common 
repute. Such things ought not to be 
matters of common repute. Matters had 
come to a pretty pass when charges of 
this kind could circulate from one person 
to another until they got into a news- 
paper as truths. It was time that this 
kind of thing should be stopped. 

Mr. G. R. BENSON (Oxfordshire, 
Woodstock) asked the hon. Member to 
read Mr. Massey’s letter in fairness to 
that gentleman. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that he had 
not seen any letter. If false statements of 
this sort could be traced to any person he 
ought to be punishable as being guilty of 
an illegal practice. The knowledge that 
the making of such statements was an 
illegal practice would deter persons from 
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inventing or repeating and circulating 
them. Then there was the case of 
the Mid Norfolk Election. Against 
the hon. Member who had been re- 
turned an unfair statement of a similar 
kind was made. In an agricultural 
constituency, where the labourers’ votes 
dominated the electorate, the hon. 
Member was charged with having given 
notice that the wages of the labourers on 
his estate would be reduced from 11s. to 
10s. a week. He was assured that there 
was no foundation whatever for that | 
charge. This falsehood was circulated on | 
the day before the poll; and let them | 
consider what would have been the effect 
in this agricultural constituency if the | 
hon. Member’s character had not stood | 
so high in the county that nobody be- | 
lieved the statement. In the case of a 
stranger to the constituency such an) 
allegation might have been fatal to his | 
chances of election. Another statement 
made was, that the hon. Member let 
allotments at 40s. the acre, although 
the farmers paid only from 15s. to 20s. 
an acre for adjoining land. This state- | 
ment, he was also assured, was absolutely 
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idea of making party capital out of 
the Bill. He appealed to every man 
in that House whether he had not 
within his own experience come across 
cases of false, defamatory, and unjustifi- 
able statements at elections. The present 
remedy for such evils was wholly insuffi- 
cient, and a new, effective, and not too 
drastic remedy ought to be provided. He 
asked for support not merely from hon. 
Members opposite, but from the Govern- 
ment itself. The present Leader of the 
House, speaking at Derby not long ago, 
said :— 

“ I sometimes wonder what kind of man it is 
who deliberately sits down to write that which 
he knows to be false to serve the purpose of the 
moment and to injure a political opponent. No 
doubt these creatures should be treated with the 
contempt which they deserve; but it is a pro- 
fession which is discreditable, I think, in itself.’’ 
He would give the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench credit for being as anxious as he 
was himself to do away with this unfair 
mode of conducting political warfare. 
The only thing to do was to deal with 
the matter by legislation, and it would 





without foundation. Possibly, in his|be reasonable and practicable to make 
official capacity as Chairman of the | false and slanderous statements illegal 
County Council, the hon. Member had practices, and to visit those who made 
had to deal with allotments in certain | them with the punishments appropriate 
places, and to fix certain rents in carry-|to such practices. This was a measure 
ing out the policy of the Council, and | for dealing with an admitted evil ; and 
may have fixed some rents at 40s. an |he confidently recommended it to the 
acre. The presence of this substratum | consideration of hon. Members. He 
of truth in the charge only made the | concluded by moving the Second Reading 
slander more dangerous and unjustifiable. | of the Bill. 
To fix upon the hon. Member personally| Sir FREDERICK MILNER (Notts, 
the responsibility for doing that which | Bassetlaw) said, he was sure he should 
he only did, if he did it at all, in his | be in agreement with hon. Members on 
ministerial capacity as Chairman of the | both sides of the House when he said 
Council, was most unfair. that it was most regrettable that, in a 
Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.)/country so civilised as England, it 
asked whether no false statements were |should be necessary at this time to 
made respecting Mr. Wilson, the defeated | bring in a Bill to strengthen the law 
candidate. jagainst Corrupt Practices at Elections. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that he did | That such necessity existed could not be 
not claim that lies never emanated from |denied by anyone who had taken the 
the Conservative and Liberal Unionist | trouble to study the tactics adopted at 
camps. There were no doubt in those | recent Elections. He was himself an 
Parties reckless and foolish persons who old electioneering hand, because in 13 
did wrong things, and it was to prevent | years he had fought no less than six con- 
such conduct, whether on the Unionist tested Elections, and he had fought all 
or the Ministerialist side, that he pro-|his battles on strictly political issues, 
posed this Bill. He was sorry if the|and had endeavoured to urge on his 
illustrations which he had given appeared agents and canvassers to stick to those 
to suggest that the Liberal Party were issues, and not to be drawn into re- 
chiefly to blame. He disclaimed at (ti when dishonourable tactics 
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were resorted to by his opponents. He 
did not think, however, that any hon. 
Member had been subjected to more 
dishonourable tricks than he had. 
Every contest he had taken part in had 
been stained by tactics of that descrip- 
tion. He did not propose to recapitulate 
the various tactics that had been adopted 
with a view to preventing him from 
becoming a Member of that House, but 
he should like to refer to the Evesham 
Election, because he thought it was an 
especially important case. The hon. 
Member for St. Pancras did not bring 
any special charge against those who 
were in charge of the Election. He was 
sorry to say that he did. Those tactics 
were deliberately planned and adopted 
by the chief Liberal Agent. That gentle- 
man had admitted that he was the 
originator of the disgraceful incident 
that took place at the Election. In 
this case it was placarded all over the 
division, that Colonel Long had passed a 
most cruel and unjust sentence upon a 
labouring man, because had taken a 
handful of corn to give to his little 
children’s rabbits. As a matter of fact, 
it was stated by the man himself that he 
took the corn to feed his own fowls. 
The placard went on to say that the 
wife and three little children of this 
man were left in destitution, while he 
was working out his sentence in gaol. 
Common and ordinary inquiry on the 
part of this Election Agent would have 
proved to him—first, that the corn was 
not taken for the children’s rabbits, and 
secondly, that Colonel Long himself had 
shown to the wife and children the 
greatest generosity and kindness, as was 
acknowledged by them. He declared 
that this was a slander deliberately con- 
cocted by a gentleman who held a high 
place in the Councils of the Ministerial 
Party. He had not taken advantage of 
the privileges of the House to say any- 
thing he would not say outside. The 
whole of his accusation had appeared in 
the columns of The Times, and the gentle- 
man concerned had had the opportunity 
of taking any action he liked in the 
matter. He did not think that any 
hon Member could attempt to justify 
this exceptionally dirty and dishonour- 
able trick, which, he maintained, was 
concocted by the principal Election 
Agent for the purpose of deceiving the 
electors in their estimation of Colonel 


Sir Frederick Milner. 
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Long. He had great pleasure in placing 
his name on the back of the Bill, be- 
cause he thought it was a step in the 
right direction. At the same time, he 
did not think it went anything like far 
enough, as it would not meet a quarter 
of the cases he had specially ear-marked 
as disgraceful and scandalous. He 
objected, particularly to one clause in 
which it was said that no person should 
be deemed to be guilty of illegal practices 
if he could show that he had reasonable 
ground for believing, and did believe, 
that the statement he made was true, 
What right had a candidate, or his 
agent, to go fishing about and try to 
take up some rumour about the gentle- 
man who was opposing him? They 
ought to fight their battles like men, 
on purely political issues, and if 
they did try to fish up scandals, 
whether they believed them or not, they 
ought to receive just retribution. He 
sincerely trusted that in Committee 
that clause would be struck out. He 
also hoped it would be possible to 
strengthen the Bill in other ways, and 
he would suggest that a clause should 
be added making it illegal to issue 
any poster or handbills of any sort 
or kind, except notices of meetings, 
addresses of candidates, and solicitations 
to vote. In wishing to prohibit posters 
and handbills, he had no wish to inter- 
fere with the circulation of pamphlets 
containing purely political literature. 
They could be excepted, but posters and 
handbills ought to be absolutely pro- 
hibited. He would like to call atten- 
tion to the class of poster that would in 
no way be affected by this Bill, but 
would be completely scotched by his 
suggestion. During the late Election 
for Colchester the whole town was 
placarded with enormous yellow posters, 
and handbills were left at the house 
of every elector. At the head of 
the poster there appeared in huge 
capitals “ £4,000 a-week,” and it went 
on to say that the wages paid in great 
Britain by Sir Weetman Pearson 
averaged £4,0L0 per week— 

“Can Captain Vereker bring £4,000, or even 
4,000 pence, a-week to the working man? If 
everyone had done so much for work and wages 
as Sir Weetman Pearson, there would be no 
unemployed in this country.’’ 


He contended that such a matter ought 





not to be discussed at an Election. It 
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was a direct appeal to the money bags 
of the hon. Member for Colchester, and 
it was the fact that several voters, 
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case in this way—that one set of people 
were just as bad as another, and that 
some amendment of the Bill might even- 


known to be Unionists when canvassed, | tually be necessary. He must endorse 
admitted that their principles had under- | the testimony which had been borne to 
gone a change, and that it was impos-| the success of the Corrupt Practices Act. 
sible to refuse support to a man whose! He could tell of the appalling expendi- 
money must do so much good to the | ture he had to submit to in 1880, and of 
town. He would ask hon. Members | the way in which it was cut down, under 
whether this was a proper kind of Bill | that Act, in 1886; and he sincerely 
on which to fight a political Election. | expressed his gratitude to the right hon. 
This Bill would be no check whatever on| Member for Bury, who, in passing the 
tactics such as these. They were un-| Act, accomplished one ‘of the greatest 
manly and un-English tactics. A man| legislative achievements of modern times. 
ought to be content to fight his battle| In some respects the Act was too weak, 
on the merits of his case, and not on the | ‘but it must be remembered it had to 
ground of the wealth he annually put | be whittled down to meet the delicate 





into the pockets of the electors. He had 
made a study of late years of the tactics 
adopted at Election contests, and he 
was sorry that they had not raised 
his opinion of many of his fellow 
countrymen. 
time that these things were put a stop 
to, and, if so, something more was 
needed than was contained in this Bill. 
He was well aware that in this matter 
they must proceed with great caution ; 
they must not tamper with the freedom 
of electors. He advocated, not the 
forcing of truth on electors, but simply 
the observance of honesty in personal 
statements. No law could be devised 
which would have the effect of curbing 
the excited imagination of many political 
pamphleteers ; it would be impossible to 
check the glib tongue of the frothy 
stump orator ; but it ought to be easy to 


prohibit the use of placards such as he 


had exhibited, and the resorts to 
practices such as had been mentioned. 


He hoped the House would seriously 


consider the importance of the Bill and | 


the importance of strengthening it, and | 
that hon. Members would do all in their | 
power to put a stop to dishonourable 
practices which were a stain upon the, 
country, and could do nothing but injury | 
to our political life. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- | 
shire, W.) said, it seemed to him, before | 
hearing the speech in which the Second | 
Reading had been moved, that the Bill | 

might only add one or two more harassing | 
restrictions to those by which Members of 
Parliament were now surrounded, and | 
increase the difficulties, pitfalls, and 
dangers to which candidates were ex- 
posed. He thought they might state the 


He thought it was high’ 


susceptibilities of gentlemen in another 
place. This Bill was a laudable attempt 
to strengthen the Act; and private 
Members were waiting to hear from the 
Law Officers whether it went far enough, 
whether it would be workable, and what 
modifications it would require to make it 
available. He should like to see a 
strengthening of the Act. The maximum 
for expenditure was a great deal too 
high, and elections ought to be cheaper 
than they are. If a man who made 
slanderous statements respecting a candi- 
date were to be able to escape the con- 
‘sequences by showing that he honestly 
believed them to be true, it would be 
easy for him to persuade a jury that he 
had reasons for doing so. He should 
like to ask whether the word “ person” 
| would be held to apply to the editorial 
“we” of the newspaper, because ex- 
perience showed that slanderous state- 
ments were made in the local Press. He 
had been called a Tory in disguise, and 
he had been accused of insincerity in 
arguing in favour of principles in which 
he did not believe. He had been ex- 
‘posed to charges which, if made in a 
‘private room, might have been produc- 
tive of inconvenient physical conse- 
quences, but because they were made 
junder cover of the editorial “ we” they 
were made with impunity, because a 
candidate who would bring an action 
against a newspaper would be regarded 
by his friends as a fit subject for Han- 
‘well. The Bill seemed to him to be a 
'step in the right direction, and he hoped 
it would be the precursor of other 
measures to make the Corrupt Practices 
Act a more complete protection to 
| Parianenitory candidates. 
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*Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, he had been mixed up per- 
sonally in political matters as Party 
manager, and in other ways, and he 
took a leading part in supporting the 
Bill of 1883. He then stated he had 
become aware that in connection with 
both political Parties there had grown 
up a system of corrupt practices which 
was a disgrace to civilisation. The 
efforts of the right hon. Member for 
Bury had been followed by marked, if 
not complete, success—not only in punish- 
ing violations of the Act, but also in 
deterring evildoers from committing 


them. This Bill, although it dealt with | 


only one evil, would probably have a 
like effect, and was therefore worthy of 
support. The question they had to 
answer was whether the measure was 
required or not, and an answer might be 
given in the affirmative without any 
Party bias, because on both sides cases 
could be adduced to which its provisions 
might have applied, and no doubt the evil 
was a growing one. He was anxious 
that in some shape the Bill should be- 
come law, and, if anything could prevent 
its doing so, it would be by resorting 
to Party recrimination. In 1865 he was 
a candidate for a constituency of 10,000 
or 11,000 electors, and on the eve of the 
poll a printed circular was sent to every 
voter stating that he had withdrawn 
from his candidature, and asking the 
electors to vote for his colleague and 


one of his opponents—there being | 


two seats open. That was one 
of the most disgraceful tricks ever 
played upon a Parliamentary candi- 
date ; and it was most desirable that 
in Committee, the Bill should be 
made applicable to such a_ trick. 
He went through a severe election con- 
test in 1886. The night before the poll 
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more he was liable to injury by the 
system of publishing “black lists ” of 
the votes of hon. Members. During his 
last election contest his opponent pub- 
liched one of these “black lists,” in 
which he was falsely represented to have 
supported flogging in the Army and 
perpetual pensions. This lost him hun- 
dreds of votes. Would the present Bill 
be strong enough to deal with a case of 
that kind? The Bill said that any 
person who made any false statement of 
fact in relation to the personal character 
or conduct of a candidate should be 
deemed guilty of an illegal practice. 
Where a candidate had been denied fair 
play could he obtain immunity from 
such conduct in the future, or secure 
that any person guilty of it should be 
severely punished? Perhaps the Mem- 
bers of the House connected with the 
legal profession would tell him whether 
the word “conduct” was wide enough 
to cover such cases as he had referred to. 
Then he would like to know whether the 
penalties in the Bill would be an 
adequate deterrent. For himself, he 
wished to make the conduct he had 
referred to not only vile ane a punish- 
able offence, but a corrupt practice, and 
that it should be understood that any 
man guilty of those offences was guilty 
| of an offence against the original Corrupt 
Practices Act. He believed this Debate 
‘alone would have some salutary effect 
‘in checking these practices in future 
elections. What the Members of that 
House wanted to go broadcast through- 
out the constituencies was that it was 
not a question of one side of politics or 
the other. They endeavoured to treat 
each other as gentlemen in that House, 
|to whichever side they belonged, and in 
‘entering upon a political contest they 


‘desired that it should be conducted on 


printed slips were circulated reproducing | the same terms, not characterised by the 
a statement in certain London news-/ disgraceful tricks to which he had 
papers that he had evicted one of his alluded. For himself he promised to 
tenants, who with his family were wan-| give his cordial support to this Bill, which 
dering about homeless. The house this | he hoped would remove these disgraceful 
man inhabited belonged to another land-| blots from our political system. 

lord, and not to him ; and this disgrace-) Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
ful libel alsoappeared in local newspapers. | (Somerset) said, the right hon. Baronet 
He might have made them bankrupt, but | supported the Bill for reasons for which 
there was really no other remedy. This|he himself should be inclined to go 
was a growing evil. There was another | against it. He did not believe the Bill 
electioneering difficulty they had to deal| would put a stop to the practices to 
with nowadays. The longer a man was|which the right hon. Baronet had 
a Member of the House of Commons the| alluded. The issuing of false statements 
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such as that made on the eve of the poll, | blame to any one in a responsible posi- 
that the right hon. Baronet had retired, | tion ; and although he employed detec- 
was already dealt with in the Corrupt | tives he was unable to get at the 
Practices Act. Under Clause 2 of the originator of the slander, and he believed 
Bill, which said that if a man published he was told that he had no remedy ; if 
what he believed to be true he incurred he prosecuted he would be told that 
no penalty; he believed newspapers pub- some one had merely asked whether the 
lishing false statements would get off | story was true or not. He was informed 
scot free. He was surprised at the that that was not actionable, so that 
quarter from which objection to these one was left without remedy for the 
practices had come, because he had him- grossest personal slander, and it was to 
self had lots of false reports circulated | meet cases of that kind that he thought 
about him. But such reports should they required a Bill like the present. 
always be disbelieved, unless there was Both sides of the House were interested 
some proof of them. An effort was|in this matter. No doubt similar stories 
always made to check these reports, and might have been circulated by Conserva- 
this Bill would do nothing to stop them. | tives against Liberal candidates ; he did 
But, no doubt, the Corrupt Practices not know ; but all of them were inter- 
Act could be so amended as to effect | ested in tryi ing to keep the profession of 
that object. It was suggested that it politics clear from this sort of thing. 
should not be permitted to circulate lists | They were all more or less professional 
of the votes given in the House by a) politicians, and it should be the interest 
candidate. But there were such persons |of all Parties to try to keep the pro- 
as ‘independent candidates,” and it|fession free from dirty tricks of that 
was often impossible to define their | kind. Sometimes the charges were unjust, 
position except by their votes in the) very often they were very unfair and very 
House. Surely there could be no better | frequently they were without foundation. 
test of a man’s real character. At the last election his colleague and 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of himself had an extraordinary statement 
Wight): The question is, whether the, made at Oldham as to the raising of the 
lists published are true or not. 'age of half-timers. It was said that the 

Mr. WARNER said that he should| raising of the age was due to Mr. 
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be delighted to support a measure which | Maclaren and himself. It was difticult to 


would check the pernicious system of 
publishing libellous reports; but he 
could not see that this Bill, as it stood, 
would be anything but absolutely use- 
less in dealing with the question. He 
hoped that it would lead, eventually, to 
some more drastic and effective measure, 
which would really cover the ground. 
Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) 
said, that during his contest at Birken- 
head a story was circulated about him 





believe that a false statement of that 
kind would gain any credence, but it did, 
and they had to spend a great deal of 
time in contradicting it. He thought 
that sort of statement should be left to 
the sense of political honour on both 


|sides. It was very dificult to deal with 


such questions. He remembered a 
slander circulated in East Dorset about 
Mr. George Bond. He was reported to 
have said that a red herring was a good 





which gave him much pain and annoy-| enough dinner for a working man. The 
ance and was calculated to do him great electors were quite new, and this slander 
damage. It was stated most cireum-| produced a great effect. Red _ herrings 
stantially that he and a member of his| were carried about the place and “ red 
family and one or two supporters had | herring” showed constantly at Mr. 
been seen reeling drunk in one of the Bond’s meetings. Even after his death 
principal streets of the borough. Some/it was revived. He said to some one, 
people said there could not be so much |“ We have lost a very nice man in Mr. 
smoke unless there was some fire, and he| Bond,” and the reply was “ Yes, but I 
was obliged to deal with the cruel charge | do think that it was a pity he said that 
—of itself a very unpleasant thing.|about a working man’s dinner.” That 
The charge was made, no doubt, by | was eight years after Mr. Bond’s death. 
some of the baser hangers on of the) No kinder hearted man ever lived than 
opposite Party, and he imparted no|Mr. Bond, and yet this slander lived 
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long after his death. He supposed | that nine shillings a week was enough 
that the time might come when all for a labourer’s wages. On the other 
elections would be fought solely on hand, there was the common form of 
political grounds. He had fought five statement made on the other side, and 
elections during the last 10 years, and | made all over England, that the Liberal 
four of his opponents now sat in that candidate was really an atheist, and that 
House, and he was very pleased to) though he might pretend to be a devout 
say that he was good friends with | Christian he was an atheist in his private 





every one of them, and neither could say 
a word against the other in regard to 
the conduct of those elections. That 
was the way in which all would wish to 
see elections fought. Small local matters 
and prejudices should not be brought up | 
to confuse the electors. He would ask 
for the Bill the support of all hon.) 
Gentlemen who were in favour of Pay-| 
ment of Members. He himself was 
very much opposed to the principle of 
Payment of Members. But surely those 
who advocated that principle ought, 
above all others, todo what they could. 
to prevent the slandering of candidates | 
at election times. It was a legitimate 
object of ambition to every man to have 
a seat in that House ; it was a matter of | 
shame to gain that seat by unworthy 
means. At present the seat meant no 
pecuniary gain; on the contrary, it 
entailed expense in many cases. But if 
the obtaining of a seat in that House 
was going to enrich the man who gained 
it, it would be adding enormously to the 
shame of using any unworthy means to 
obtain it. Therefore, all supporters of | 
the principle of Payment of Members| 
ought to try and purify the conduct of 
elections. He thought that a very strong | 
case had been made out in favour of the | 
Bill. Though some of its provisions 
might appear too stringent to some of | 


| life. 


personal conduct. 


But none of these matters would 
be dealt with by the Bill, as he was 
doubtful whether even the religious 
belief could be said to be a matter of 
But, there were 
other matters from which hon. Members 
had suffered. One hon. Friend of his 
was charged with being privy to the 
murder of a relative, who was actually 
alive. Another hon. Friend was charged 


‘with arson, because some mills of his had 
‘been burnt down, and, although he 


laughed at the matter now, at the time 
it was made he felt the charge deeply. 
Another hon. Member had a charge 
made against him that on a particular 
Derby Day he had been drunk on the 
race course at Epsom ; and, although he 
was able to prove an alibi, people would 
not know that. With regard to 
Colonel Long at Evesham, lie thought 


that his opponents might honestly 
enough have circulated the  state- 
ment that he was in favour of 


a particular conviction and sentence, 
seeing that, as a fact, he was a member 
of the Bench, and actually sat to try the 
case. That matter was, however, dealt 
with by the law as it now stood. The 
statement appeared in print in the news- 
papers, and was a libel requiring no 


| special damage to be proved. He thought 


it would be a great pity if this Bill were 


them, on the other hand, to others, its | intended to bring in all the small tittle- 
provisions might not appear strong | tattle of an election, and to make a 
enough. Still, he thought that all of | criminal offence of it; though he agreed 
them would welcome the Bill and en- that some legislation was needed. When 
deavour to carry it into law. ‘the Law Officers told the House the 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) |views of the Government in regard to 
did not think that on either side there | the Bill itself, light would, no doubt, be 
was a monopoly of truth, and neither| thrown upon it. Meanwhile, he under- 
side could assert that elections were stood that the tribunal before whom 
always fought with freedom from mis- cases under the Bill would come, was to 
statements which all deplored. Certain | be the Bench of Magistrates, who were 
common forms of misstatement seemed to deal with an offence upon summary 
to crop up in all parts of the country. conviction. He thought there were ob- 
For example, on the side he represented | jections to giving county magistrates 
there was a common form of misstate-| power to deal with political matters ; 
ment that a Conservative candidate had and though the magistrate might intend 
expressed an opinion that a labourer | to act fairly, still, at election time, his 
ought to live on a herring a day and_| politics would have some influence on his 


Mr. Elliott Lees. 
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conduct. He believed that where 
political views were fairly and strongly 
held, they must have some influence on 
a man’s conduct. On the county benches 
one side had a preponderance of members. 
Something had been done, and was still 
being done to redress that preponderance, 
but it would take more than the life of 
this Government, or the lives of any hon. 
Members present to redress that great 
preponderance. Therefore, he contended 
that they would be bringing people for 
a political offence before a somewhat 
political tribunal. He would suggest to 
the Law Officers of the Crown whether 
it would not be possible for the Govern- 
ment to consider the whole subject of 
the law of slander and libel, which was 
in an unsatisfactory state, and to deal 
with it in some compendious way, instead 
of only touching a small fragment of it, 
as was proposed in this Bill. 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) was glad to notice so satisfactory 
and unanimous an opinion in favour of 
this much-needed Amendment of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. Considering 
how experimental that Act was in its 
character, and how well it had worked, 
it was not unreasonable to ask the 
House to supplement it in some respects, 
especially in view of the space of time 
which had elapsed since that Act was 
passed, and all the changes which had 
taken place in the Franchise since that 
time. This Bill was promoted in the 
interests of no single Party. He believed 
that all equally wished to win elections 
and to win them by fair means. 
The constituencies which were specially 
affected by the evils against which the 
Bill was directed, were the scattered agri- 
cultural districts in the midland and 
southern parts of England. So far 
as he could gather the evil was not so 
common in the northern parts, perhaps 
because the people were more incredulous 
or less open to this form of political mis- 
representation. In that part of England 
with which he himself was specially con- 
nected, the practice was a growing one. 
False statements of a personal character 
were often circulated at the last moment, 
especially in cases where the chances of 
a candidate were considered to be des- 
perate, and where there existed, as in 
many agricultural districts, a large num- 
ber of electors who were not deeply in- 
terested in purely political questions, but 
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who regarded the candidates mainly from 
a personal standpoint. In those par- 
ticular constituencies there was the fur- 
ther difficulty that, as a rule, there was 
no daily Press through which the electors 
could be reached ; and, consequently, it 
was often impossible to overtake and 
expose the falsehoods in time, except at 
a cost which the candidate was prohibited 
from incurring. It often happened that, 
at the end of a long contest, the candi- 
date had got perilously near the maxi- 
mum expenditure allowed, and therefore 
he would not be able to circulate among 
thousands of electors a contradiction of 
the misstatements made. He thought 
the evil had been greatly increased by 
the growing practice at by-elections of 
flooding the constituencies with irrespon- 
sible outsiders, and he hoped the time 
might soon come when, by an amend- 
ment of the law, this and other electoral 
evils might be reached. The danger 
of unfair play was certainly greater from 
the irresponsible outsider than from any 
man connected with the district. An 
hon. Member had stated that an action 
could be brought for libel against 
such persons ; but, unfortunately, most 
of the false statements were not made 
in print, and, even when they were, 
the person attacked very often had no 
effectual remedy. In many of the in- 
stances which he intended presently to 
state to the House there was, at present, 
no certain remedy at law for the evil 
done. Moreover, nothing was more un- 
certain in its operation than the law of 
slander, and he would remind the House 
that, as a rule, spoken words were only 
defamatory when special damage had 
been proved—though such damage was 
inferred when it was proved that the 
person attacked had been injured in 
his profession or trade, or in an office of 
public trust. This proof, in the case of a 
Parliamentary candidate, was a matter 
of difficulty, although serious injury might 
have been inflicted. What we wanted in 
order to deal with such cases, especially 
with a view to prevention, was a more 
summary remedy than an action at law. 
Many of the instances he was about to 
state to the House, illustrating the differ- 
entformsoftheevil in question, the present 
law would not touch at all. For obvious 
reasons he should not mention the names 
of the constituencies nor of the candi- 
dates. The first case occurred in his 
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own constituency, and it was, he under-| provisions which might have been put 
stood, a common form of misstatement. | into the Bill if it had not been felt safer 
It was stated of the candidate that he) to proceed gradually in regard to this 
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had let his allotments at very high rents 
and had made a large profit from them, 
whereas the contrary was the fact ; and 
in this case, fortunately, it was easy to 
correct the falsehood. An equally com- 
mon form of misstatement against a 
candidate was that he underpaid his 
workmen. In another case a candidate 
was accused of killing the rabbits on the 
farms which he let, and making no less 
than £500 a year by selling them, when 
the fact was that he had never killed or 
sold a rabbit in his life. A curious case 
of misstatement occurred in a con- 
stituency in which the question of co- 
operative stores was much discussed at 
the time. An election agent on the. 
other side engaged a number of men to} 
parade the town on the morning of the 
poll with large placards stating that. 
“The number of Lord ——’s ticket for | 
the Stores is 4,667.” It was stated that 
the device won many votes for the 
opposition candidate, though the candi- 
date of whom the statement was made 
did not belong to any stores at all. 
But the truth could not be brought out 
in time ; the injury was done, and was_ 
without remedy. Then he knew of a 
case in which it was stated by one 
candidate’s wife of a rival candidate 
that, if he were elected, he would be 
compelled to resign the seat, because 
he was on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
that the bailiffs were already in pos- 
session of his country house—a state- 
ment which was absolutely false from | 
beginning to end. Such cases as these | 
ought to be brought within the Bill. Of! 
course, there were some kinds of false-| 
hood and misrepresentation which could 
not be dealt with by this Bill ; it would 
be difficult, for instance, to deal. 
with inaccurate statements as to) 
political opinions or votes made in| 
the excitement of a political contest. | 


difficult matter, and not risk the danger 
of going beyond public opinion, which 
was slowly but surely forming on the 
question. He submitted that there was 
plenty of protection in the Bill for those 
persons who made statements in good 
faith, even if they were inaccurate. No 
one but a guilty man could be punished, 
but where they could prove that an 
election had been seriously affected by 
such practices, there he thought the full 
consequences of an illegal practice should 
prevail, and the candidate should in the 
last resort be unseated. It had been 
stated that this Bill would be absolutely 
useless in its present form. He was 
sorry that the hon. Member for 
North Somerset, who stated that, 
had thought it necessary in that con- 
nection to attack a right hon. Friend 
of his, and he was sure that if his right 
hon. Friend were present he would have 
a full answer. But passing that by, he 
wished to point out that, taking the ques- 
tions which the hon. Member himself 
mentioned, this Bill would not be use- 
less. He supposed the giving of a guinea 
for picking up a riding whip amounted, 
under certain circumstances, to a corrupt 
act, and if he was accused of a corrupt 
act, it affected his personal conduct 
and he would certainly have a remedy 
under this Bill. He believed that the 
Bill would be more effective for preven- 
tion than cure ; prosecutions might be 
rare, but a single prosecution, or even 
the threat of a prosecution, would deter 
a hundred offences, and a great deal 
of useless expenditure on the part of the 
candidate would be saved. Though the 
Bill might require some slight Amend- 


|ment in Committee, he believed in the 


main it was well considered, and was 
based on a desire for justice to al! parties 
in the House. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, he 





But where it related to acts of personal differed from the hon. Gentleman who 
conduct and affected the candidate’s introduced the Bill in regard to one or 
personal character, he thought the offence two points, chiefly owing to an experi- 
should certainly be put down withastrong | ence of his own when he fought his elec- 
hand, and they should do their best to! tion contest. During that contest a 
discourage it in future. He did not/| great number of hireling scoundrels went 
think anyone had taken objection to} about the constituency—they came from 
those parts of the Bill which dealt with | Sheffield, Birmingham, and other places, 
this matter as too oppressive in their | and amongst other things they said that 
character. There were many other | he was a pirate who had sunk English 
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ships and marooned their crews, and they | 


also accused him of employing blacklegs, 
which was, of course, a falsehood. The 


penalty of a fine, and the incapacity to) 
be registered as an elector within the, 


constituency did not affect a man of 
straw who came from elsewhere. He 
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inciting the people to throw rotten eggs 
at him, an accusation which was 
equally unfounded, but which showed 
that these offences occurred on both sides. 
One of the great defects in the Bill was 
that it gave a candidate who had been 
slandered no remedy against the person 


would not impose a fine at all, but he| who had slandered him, and he thought 
would give these men three months’ im-| it ought to be amended in reference to 


prisonment with hard labour. He 
suggested that this alteration should be 
made in order that the Bill might 
become worthy of its name, and that our 
Elections might be fair and above board. 
The Second Clause of the Bill, he con- 


tended, ought to be deleted entirely. If 


no person should be deemed guilty of an 
illegal practice if he could show that he 


that matter so as to give the person 
slandered some adequate remedy for the 
injury that had been done him. If the 
Bill got into Committee he should either 
support or move an Amendment which 
would tend to put an end to the present 
practice of outsiders coming into a con- 


_stituency and spending large sums of 


had reasonable ground for believing his | 


statements to be true, who would take | 


the trouble to go into Court? He 


suggested that on these two points the, 


Bill was not drastic enough. 

*Mr. HERBERT LEON (Bucks, N.) 
regretted the tone of the Mover and 
Seconder of the Bill, inasmuch as they had 
dealt with only one side of the question. 
The hon. Member who moved the Second 
Reading, gave in his speech many 


instances from one side in politics, but | 
left the other side out, while he said | 


that the Bill had no political bias what- 
ever. This was not a question of Party 
Politics, it affected both sides equally, 


and he did not hesitate to say that: 


neither side had a monoply in respect of 
speaking the truth or of telling false- 
hoods at political contests. He himself 
had been the victim of a slander at the 
last General Election, when he was 
accused by a Conservative paper of 
advocating horse-racing and debauchery 
on Sundays, and murders committed. 
See mag At that time it was no 
aughing matter ; he brought an action 
for libel against the proprietor or editor 
of the newspaper, 
Friend the Solicitor General very ably 
represented him in that action. After 


and his hon. | 


a deliberation of about half-an-hour he | 


was given the very large amount of com- 
pensation of £25, 


He did not at all’! 


want to speak only of his own side. On. 
the day of the declaration of the poll in. 
North Bucks in 1892, he was the happy | 
recipient of numerous rotten eggs, and | 


as his opponent was seen waving his| present to 


money, not belonging to the candidate, 
and not in the name of the candidate, 
for the purpose of influencing an elec- 
tion in favour of a particular candidate. 
The Bill ought to contain provisions 
that would render amenable to justice 
those who made false statements at elec- 
tions. He could tell hon. Members 
above the Gangway that offences of this 
description had not been confined to one 
side of politics, and that they had been 
made by paid canvassers, although not 
perhaps by the candidates themselves. 
He hoped that the principle of the Bill 
would be accepted by the House, and 
that when the Bill got into Committee 
it would be made a practical and useful 
measure. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert Rew, Dumfries Burghs) said, 
that he was strongly in favour of the 
principle of this Bill, and should certainly 
support its Second Reading. He hoped 
that there was no occasion for recrimina- 
tion between the two sides of the House 
with regard to the subject-matter of the 
measure. In his opinion, it would be a 
great pity if the Bill, by becoming law, 
gave any encouragement to the idea that 
one Party or the other in that House 
had the monopoly of virtue. He would 
only refer to one particular case that had 
been brought under the notice of the 
House by the hon. Mover of the Second 
Reading of the Bill—that of Mr. Massey 
at the Oxford election. In his opinion 
hon. Members in discussing this subject 
ought to be very careful in giving the 
names of gentlemen who were not 
defend themselves from 


handkerchief, the next week a Liberal charges that might be made against 


newspaper 


accused his opponent of|them; but he could assure the hon. 
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Gentleman that Mr. Massey, whom he 
knew personally, had repudiated in the 
strongest terms the charge that had 
been made against him. Having said 
that, he should not refer to any other 
particular case thathad been been cited by 
hon. Members in the course of the Debate. 
There were very few of the Members of 
that House who had not experienced 
having lies told about them at election 
times. He had had lies told about himself, 
but he was himself constitutionally indif- 
ferent to them. Of course, if they went 
beyond a certain line he knew that he 
had his remedy, although he should be 
most reluctant to have to resort to it. 
But still the Bill was necessary for these 
reasons: In the first place, these false 
statements might seriously affect the 
result of an election, being uttered at a 
time when it was too late to undo the 
mischief which they had caused by con- 
tradiction ; and, in the second place— 
and this was equally important—they 
might inflict the most acute and unde- 
served pain upon the man who was the 
candidate, and upon whose personal con- 
duct and character the attack had been 
made. The only question was what 
classes of statement ought to be made 
illegal practices under the Bill? Of 
course, in the first instance, they must 
be false statements, and the Bill con- 
tained what he regarded as a wise limi- 
tation when it limited those statements 
to those affecting the personal character 
or conduct of the candidate as opposed 
to his political conduct. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead had objected to the 
second clause of the Bill, which exempted 
a person from punishment who believed, 
or had reasonable cause for believing, 
the false statement he uttered. For 
himself he rather sympathised with that 
objection. To say that he believed the 
statement to be true, that another had 
told it to him, was no defence in an 
action for slander, and he did not see 
that it should be a defence under the 
provisions of this Bill. Some hon. Mem- 
bers who had addressed the House 
wished to extend the Bill by including 
other classes of false statements besides 
those affecting the personal character 
and conduct of the candidate. He 
thought that that would be dangerous. 
For instance, the present Government 
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were often called “Spoilers of sacred 
institutions” and “ Destroyers of the 
glorious Constitution,” and so forth. In 
his opinion anything that savoured of a 
political character should not be made a 
ground for interference with an election. 
As long as human nature remained 
what it was, he believed that in elections 
there would be exaggerations and un- 
founded statements as to the opinions of 
people with whom other people did not 
agree which it would be impossible to 
avoid, and all they could do was to hope 
that the electors would have the good 
sense to take the necessary discount off 
such statements. It was a despicable 
and contemptible thing to mistake and 
misrepresent the votes of Members of 
that House, yet he would deprecate the 
application of the electoral law to that 
practice or make it constitute a ground 
for upsetting an election. Of course, it 
would be disreputable to say of an 
hon. Member that he had been guilty 
of dishonesty in any particular sense. 
The next point was, to what class of 
persons were they to confine the false 
statements which were to have the penal 
consequences referred to in the Bill? 
The net result of the present drafting 
of the Bill was that if the false state- 
ments were made by the candidate or 
the candidate’s election agent, which, he 
took it, would in the case of a county 
include a sub-agent, the vacation of the 
seat might follow, whereas if the state- 
ments were made by an ordinary agent 
other consequences followed or might 
follow. He believed that, if a candidate 
deliberately made a false statement 
about the personal character or conduct 
of his opponent, it would be extremely 
fitting he should lose his seat; but, he 
thought, that if the election agent made 
the statement, some J/ocus penitente 
might be allowed. It might be possible 
to provide that, in the event of a candi- 
date at once disclaiming the statement 
and taking every step he could to dis- 
abuse the minds of the constituents as 
to the slanderous statement, some excuse 
might be extended towards him. At all 
events, everyone would agree that the 
election agent ought to stand in a dif- 
ferent position to the ordinary agent, 
who was looked upon with such alarm at 
elections. The rule as to agency at 
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elections was very strict. He did not|character of gentlemen of whom they 
think it was too strict. It would not be | probably knew nothing, and whose 
possible to secure purity of election with- | offence was that they differed from the 
out some restriction; but the law re-| opinion, or the alleged opinion, of the 
fused to define in terms what consti-| editor or writer in the newspaper. He 
tuted an agency. According to the pre- | trusted that writers in the Press would 
sent proposal of the Bill, if a person who | not be shown any greater favour in this 
made the false statement was an agent matter than any one else. Reference 
other than the election agent, the seat had also been made to the action of irre- 
would not be rendered vacant unless it | sponsible outsiders who come into a con- 
was shown that the election of the sitting stituency at the time of an election. He 
Member was procured, or materially as-| agreed with what had been said. He 
sisted, by the circulation of the slander- | thought it was true that the action of 
ous statement complained of. He was | these irresponsible outsiders had a good 
not.at all sure it would be easy to show ‘deal to do with the circulation of false 
either the affirmative or the negative of | statements. It was a matter of com- 
that proposition. He suggested that his | paratively recent growth, but wherever 
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hon. Friend should, before the Bill got 
to the Committee stage, consider whether | 
regard should not be had to the fact. 


an election took place, a swarm of people, 
mostly paid, descended upon the con- 
stituency. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” and Mr. Swirr 


whether or not a candidate took all the |MacNem1i—“ From Ulster.”] He had 
reasonable means he could to prevent | not spoken of any side in particular ; the 
the circulation of false statements. It! practice was just as bad whichever side 
seemed to him that, if a candidate was | adopted it. He was an old-fashioned 
wholly innocent, it might be sufficient to | person in these matters. He thought a 
punish the agent himself without entail-| constituency was generally able to look 
ing such a serious consequence as the | after itself; it was generally best able to 
vacation of the seat. In fact, the object | judge not only of the candidate who 
ought to be, in the first place, not to | ought to be selected, but also of the rela- 


impose an unfair burden upon a perfectly | 
straightforward and honest candidate, | 
but, in the second place, to impose what | 
consequences they pleased upon any can- 
didate who either himself was guilty of, 
or connived at the perpetration of, what 
must be regarded as an extremely shabby, 
dirty, and dishonourable transaction | 
towards the person who sought to re- 
present the constituency. An hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked whether newspapers 
were to be liable to penalties. He sin- 
cerely hoped that newspapers would be. It 
seemed to him that everybody was a great 
deal too much afraid of newspapers and | 
of their criticisms. The newspapers of | 
this country in the main were very | 
honourably conducted, but they were | 





tive qualifications and merits of the 
different candidates that might be placed 
before it. If every elector had the same 
opinion about outside interference in 
matters of election which he had, there 
would be uncommonly few strangers at 
elections. He should certainly vote for 
the Bill. 

*Mr. HENRY MATTHEWS (Bir- 
mingham, E.) said, it seemed to him the 
only question they were discussing was 
whether or not they should make a false 
statement about the character or conduct 
of a candidate an electoral offence—that 
was to say, whether it should affect the 
result of the election or not and entail 
electoral penalties upon those who pro- 
mulgated it. Upon that subject the 





by no means all honourably conducted. | analogies were all one way. The elec- 
In newspapers on both sides there was a|toral theory certainly was that every 
great deal of very dirty and cowardly |elector’s vote ought to be given upon 
work in making imputations upon the | public grounds, and from the motive of 
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electing the best man for the interest 
either of the constituency or the country, 
and to bring any undue influence to bear 
upon the voters had long been recognised 
as an electoral offence. Upon one point 
only he differed from the Attorney 
General. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the personal character and 
conduct of a candidate were matters with 
which they had nothing to do. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
right hon. Gentleman is wrong. I said 
unless it was a flagrant case—that is, a 
bad case—of personal misconduct on the 
part of the candidate, we ought not to 
introduce such subjects as personal 
character. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS confessed he was 
unable to draw a distinction. He con- 
sidered that personal character and 
conduct were material in a candidate, 
and that for the average elector it was 
important and material he should select 
the man he considered the most honest 
of the men who were soliciting his 
suffrage, the man whose conduct in- 
spired him with confidence. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
did not mean that. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS was very glad to 
hear that ; there was therefore no real 
difference between them. It was because 
he thought the personal character and 
conduct of the candidate were of great 
importance in duly and properly in- 
fluencing the vote of an elector that 
false attacks made on that character 
and conduct ought, in his opinion, to be 
treated as electoral offences. He expected 
to hear the Attorney General explain 
that the Bill struck as much at laudatory 
falsehoods as at defamatory falsehoods. 
He could well imagine, in a constituency 
in which the temperance vote was power- 
ful, the case of a candidate’s agent, 
having supped with the candidate 
soberly, but yet joyously, as befitted the 
occasion, publishing next day the state- 
ment that the candidate was a teetotaller, 
and thereby winning him a large number 
of votes. Such false statements of fact 
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in regard to friends were, though in- 
tended to be laudatory, struck at, very 
properly, by the Bill, just as much as 
false and defamatory statements in regard 
to the character and conduct of op- 
ponents. He was in agreement with 
the Attorney General that they ought 
not to attempt to strike at expressions 
in regard to the opinions of a candidate. 
It was, in the first place, very difficult 
to say what particular statement about 
a candidate’s opinions was false or to get 
at the particular element of falsehood in 
an opinion attributed to a candidate. 
In the next place, some consideration 
ought to be given to the great fluctua- 
tions which occurred now, as always, in 
the opinions of some men. Quotations 
might be given from the speeches made 
by an opponent 20 years ago which 
might not represent his present opinions. 
It would be true to attribute the quota- 
tions to him, but it might be false to say 
they represented his present state of 
mind. Those were difficulties he thought 
no legislation could overcome. The hon. 
Member for the Maldon Division (Mr. 
Cyril Dodd) had complained of the 
statement having been circulated in re- 
gard to him that he had said 9s. a week 
was enough for a labourer’s wages. He 
did not think any Bill could make an 
opponent liable for attributing to a can- 
didate opinions the candidate did not 
hold. The distinction between a state- 
ment of fact and a statement of opinion 
was broad and ascertainable, and should 
be adhered to. He trusted the clause 
which would hold guiltless a person who 
made a false statement of fact, if he had 
reasonable ground for believing it to be 
true, would be abandoned. Some men 
would not stick at a lie in order to defeat 
a candidate or win an election for him- 
self, and it ought not to be held as an 
excuse for such a man to be able to say 
he had reason to believe the statement 
was true. He would also like to have 
some definition of what an “outsider” 
was. Asa rule, the candidate himself 
was an outsider nowadays. Was an 
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Englishman to be considered an “ out- 
sider” in Ireland, or an Irishman an 
“ outsider ” in England, or a Devonshire- 
man an “ outsider” in Cornwall? Where 
was the line to bedrawn! If they were 
toembark in an attempt to frame clauses 
of that kind they would soon find them- 
selves in a sea of difficulties. For his 
part, he considered an efection was a 
matter of interest to everyone, and no 
one should be prohibited from giving ex- 
pression to his opinion to the con- 
stituents. Barring these minor objec- 
tions, he found himself in agreement 
with the Bill, and would give his vote 
in its favour. 

Sr DONALD MACFARLANE 
(Argyll) thought it an entirely new 
view that laudatory falsehood should be 
checked in the same way as defamatory 
falsehood. There was one very substan- 
tial reason why it was unnecessary to 
take any action of the kind. No one 
believed laudatory statements, and every 
one credited defamatory statements. He 
would give the House his own experi- 
ence of some of the practices which pre- 
vailed at election times. He was a can- 
didate for Argyllshire in 1886. Two 
days before the poll a local Conservative 
paper came out with the large, staring 
heading, “Mr. D. H. Macfarlane’s 
Doings,” and it went on to say that the 
crew of his yacht had been found on 
Sunday morning poaching with a net in 
the river for salmon. Salmon passed as 
a holy thing in rivers in the North, and 
the people were strict Sabbatarians ; and 
therefore this false statement was in- 
geniously contrived and circulated in 
order to affect the election. If the paper 
had said he had sent the men of his 
yacht to carry off half-a-dozen of the 
lairds’ wives, and had taken them away 
with him, it would not have had nearly 
the same effect. The people would have 
thought it a less heinous offence, and 
some of the lairds might have been 
grateful. After the election he brought 
an action against the newspaper. The 
Judge before whom the case came, in the 
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first instance at Edinburgh, decided that 
it was not a case to go to a jury, on the 
ground that what had been done by the 
newspaper was no more than what was 
usual at elections, and on appeal that 
opinion of the learned Judge was upheld 
by other learned Judges. He was there- 
fore glad to find that the Bill would tend 
to put a stop to those mean, low, dirty 
slanders at elections. One would have 
thought those malicious falsehoods would 
be covered by the existing law. He had 
a very large amount of respect for the 
High Court of Scotland ; but he knew 
very well how dangerous it was to put 
cases of this kind before such Judges, 
because the politics which he held were 
as obnoxious to them as politics could be. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to reflect upon the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Judges. 

Sir DONALD MACFARLANE 
said, he stated the facts, and would allow 
hon. Members to come to their own con- 
clusions. The Judge allowed the second 
count in his action against the paper, 
which was a matter, to go 
before the jury, but though he 
got a verdict he could get no damages 
against the newspaper. He did not like 
to say anything harsh against the Con- 
servative Party with regard to such 
transactions at elections; but in order 
to enable this newspaper to pay its 
expenses of the trial, a whip was sent 
round to the Tory landlords of Argyll- 
shire, who subscribed the money, thereby 
allying themselves with this deliberate 
falsehood, which they knew to be a 
falsehood, for no one could be got to state 
that he believed the statement was true. 
He wished to say, however, that his 
noble opponent had no connection with 
the transaction. He was afraid it 
might be easy under the Bill to 
escape its penalties. If a man was 
base enough to give £100 to some 
mean creature to circulate slanders, there 
would be no chance of obtaining the 
penalty. Wha* was the use of a fine 
in the case of a person who was unable 
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to pay! He thought there should be|Many candidates had thus directed 
the alternative of imprisonment in such against them bills, pictorial and otherwise, 
cases, and view with satisfaction the which were mostly as false as it was 
prospect that the Bill would be made| possible for anything to be, and yet their 
more drastic in Committee. ‘only remedy was to send through the 
Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- | constituency and post over all the 
bridge) rose to continue the Debate, | libellous placards the words “ This is a 
when, lie.” With all his heart he welcomed a 
Mr. WALTER McLAREN (Cheshire, | Bill which woald make the cultivation of 
Crewe) moved “ that the Question be now | liesless profitable in the future than ithad 
put.” been in the past, and the discussion that 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think|had taken place and the universal 
there is any necessity for that Motion. | expression of opinion against the employ- 
I think the Debate is concluding. ment of such unfair means of attacking 
Mr. EVERETT said, it was delight-|an opponent would, he hoped, also tend 
ful to see the unanimity with which all|to purify the atmosphere of elections. 
Parties had welcomed the introduction! He hoped the Government would give 
of the Bill. If ever the introduction |every facility for the passing of the Bill 
of a Bill was justified by illustrations|in this Session, and the measure would 
this Bill had been. Every Member be so strengthened in its provisions that 
who had spoken had been able to|those guilty of dishonourable practices 
illustrate the libels with which he had | might be brought to justice. A fine was 
had to contend when he entered into|not enough—for instance, the money 
what ought to be a thoroughly honourable |for paying the fine might come from 
competition. When they found that | enormously wealthy brewers in some 
after all, notwithstanding the libels cases—but if those who circulated the 
which had been directed against them, | libel were clapped into jail they would 
they had been returned to that House | be in their proper place and their punish- 
they must recognise that there was some|ment would exercise a wholesome, 
truth in the old adage that “ Honesty is | deterrent effect upon such practices. 
the best policy.” His experience during) Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
the last few days of his election was!(Leicester) regretted that anybody had 
rather peculiar. His constituency was |found it necessary to move the closure in 
placarded with bills attacking him upon |regard toa Bill of this kind, for if the 
the question of beer and of the closing of | whole of that and the following day were 
public houses on Sunday, stating that he | to be occupied in its discussion the time 
was opposed to the working men having | would not be ill spent, the measure being 
beer at all, and containing statements in|of so useful and beneficial a character. 
absolute contradiction to all his expressed | He rose for the purpose of saying how 
opinions. He found that these bills did | heartily he, as a Labour Member and a 
not emanate either from his political | Labour candidate, welcomed the Bill, and 
opponent or his agents, but from some|he was gratefully indebted to the right 
outside sources. He believed they were|hon. and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
provided by the brewers’ funds, which | H. James) who had interested himself in 
were the most effectual funds in many |this matter, for again submitting to the 
parts of England used at the last general | House proposals dealing with corrupt, 
election to lessen the majority of the/illegal, and abominable practices at 
Liberal Party. The Liberal Party would | Parliamentary elections. He had been 
have come to that House many stronger|through many Parliamentary contests ; 
than they did if it had not been for | and he had neverengaged in one, excepton 
the employment of the brewers’ funds.|the last occasion at Leicester, in which 
Sir Donald Macfarlane. 
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there were not directed against him 
rumours, innuendoes, falsehoods, state- 
ments in print and on platforms—and 
circulated by a still more infamous 
system—namely, from door to door and 
from public house to public house—with 
which any honourable man should be 
ashamed to be associated. On one or 
two occasions he had been vain enough 
to bring these documents before some of 
his learned friends in London, but he 
had been advised on each occasion that 
if he brought an action the chances were 
a thousand to one against his obtaining a 
verdict ; and that even if he were awarded 
damages, the persons against whom the 
verdict went would probably be men of 
straw from whom nothing could be 
obtained. Those who were engaged in 
this moral dead-cat, stale-fish, and rotten- 
egg work, took care to select for their 
wretched tools men of no position, in 
order that no action could be laid and 
no damages obtained. He hoped the 
Bill would be rapidly passed through the 
House. With regard to the Bill itself, 
he was glad to hear that the promoters 
were prepared to forego some of the 
modifications of its provisions. He was 
in favour of punishing any person who 
made or published any slanderous state- 
ment, whether he believed it to be true 
or not. If a man published a false 
statement on the eve of the poll he 
ought to be punished for such an offence. 
His experience was, that these highly 
indignant and virtuous citizens generally 
found it perfectly convenient and con- 
sistent with their peace of mind not to 
be disturbed by any scruples until the 
night before the poll, or, if the poll was 
on Monday, until midnight on Saturday, 
when there was no opportunity for the 
person libelled to refute the slanderous 
statements. That was exactly his ex- 
perience in his last Parliamentary elec- 
tion but one. The directing hands in 
such matters were generally clever hire- 
lings of the law, who, having been 
unsuccessful in the higher grades of their 
profession, lent themselves to this kind 
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of work, and advised their friends how 
to make statements of an injurious 
character against political opponents, 
but so to frame them that they did not 
constitute libels or slanders. These 
statements had the effect intended, and 
the persons who made them ought to be 
punished just as if they contained libels 
or slanders. The hon. Member for 
Birkenhead seemed to suggest that the 
duty of promoting and passing this Bill 
must rest mainly upon those who were 
in favour of the Payment of Members. 
For his part he did not limit ‘the desire 
for honesty to those only in favour of 
Members being paid. Honour was honour, 
be the person concerned an aristocrat or 
a street-sweeper, and the means of defend- 
ing that honour should belong to all alike. 
If they were what they all aspired to be, 
honourable English Gentlemen, they 
should all denounce, in the strongest 
possible terms, such proceedings as the 
Bill aimed at. He hoped the Bill would 
be referred to a Committee which would 
Report speedily; and particularly he 
hoped the Committee would Report that 
the Bill did not go far enough. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said, he came down with 
an open mind in regard to the Bill. In 
fact he had not read it. He thought it 
was one of those minor Bills about which 
there would be some little trifling dis- 
cussion, and that the House would 
speedily get to that most interesting 
subject, the suffrage of women. [Ap 
plause in the Ladies Gallery ; Cries of 
“ Order,” and laughter.| As he said, he 
came down with an open mind, yet the 
speeches somewhat led him to think that 
he ought to vote for the Bill with doubt 
and hesitation. No doubt the Bill 
touched things which were in themselves 
abuses: yet sometimes in trying to 
remedy abuses they did more harm than 
good. With some personal knowledge 
of the law of libel, he was inclined to 
think that the only persons really who 
would profit by this Bill would be the 
lawyers. There was the law of the land 
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They knew what took place in regard to 
an election in the case of a Member of 
Parliament who unfortunately recently 
died ; an action was brought against 
him, and damages obtained to the extent 
of £5,000, which were subsequently re- 
duced to £2,500. In that case the 
damages were assessed so high because 
it was felt by the jury that the opponent 
ought not to have been attacked at that 
special moment when standing for a 
constituency. Therefore he hardly 
thought that Members of Parliament 
ought to try to protect themselves in 
any special way beyond the ordinary law 
of the land. One would really suppose 
from the speeches that there were no 
other elected bodies in the country but 
the House of Commons. Why were not 
County Councillors to be protected? Or 
District Councillors? Or Parish Coun- 
cillors?’ If the House of Commons was 
to deal with this subject, let them deal 
with it in a broad way, and not try te 
get advantages for themselves. By the 
first clause— 

“Any person who. . . Shall for the 
purpose of affecting the return of a candidate at 
such election, make any false statement of fact 
in relation to the personal character or conduct 
of such candidate ’’— 
that was exceedingly broad and wide. 
It was very difficult to draw the line of 
demarcation between what was political 
and what was not, in speeches. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for example, very 
often accused their opponents of wishing 
to disintegrate the Empire. Now he 
thought contrary to proper 
political conduct to “disintegrate the 
Empire.” That was a personal accusa- 
tion, and he could well conceive some 
magistrates holding that a person came 
under this Act by making such an 
accusation. On the other hand, were 
the Tory Party determined to make the 
Trish slaves to the Saxon for ever and 
ever! That, again, might be regarded 
as a personal accusation. But he would 
take the case of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham and the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire. The Mem- 


Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
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iber for West Birmingham called the 
Duke of Devonshire a Rip Van Winkle. 
Nobody would think for a moment of 
electing a Rip Van Winkle. It was 
personal—grossly personal ; and it was, 
no doubt, intended to affect the result of 
the Election going on at the time. 
What did the Duke do? Did he go to 
law? No; he called the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham a 
“robber,” if he remembered right. No- 
body was injured—-neither the Member 
for West Birmingham, nor the Duke of 
Devonshire. In fact, the accusations 
paired off against each other. At the 
recent Evesham Election, the Conser- 
vative candidate was accused by the 
Liberals of having sent to prison a 
stableman for stealing a trifling quantity 
of oats. The Conservative candidate 
replied that he had personally been 
against the sentence, and that his 
| brother magistrates were in favour of 
jit. But what occurred just before the 
jelection? A placard was put out-—-the 
|man who was put in prison was named 
Masters—-and the placard stated that 
ithe accusation was a most cruel and 
wicked one against Masters. It not only 
‘reminded Masters of his unfortunate 
position, but so strongly did the boys in 
the neighbourhood feel upon the subject, 
that they actually attacked young 
Masters on his way to school. Those 
were the facts that were stated, evidently 
with the intention of having some effect 
on the election, yet he was credibly in- 
formed they were not entirely correct, 
for these two practical reasons—first, 
the boy could not have gone to school, 
because the school was shut at that 
particular period, and, in the second 
place, Mr. Masters only had daughters 
and had no sons. He only pointed out 
these things to show what trifling ques- 
tions might be dragyed into the law 
Courts if this Bill passed. Here was 
another clause still more wonderful :— 
‘*No person shall be deemed to be guilty of 
such illegal practice if he can show that he had 


reasonable grounds for believing, and did believe, 
the statement made by him.” 
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Now, of course, some persons were more 
credulous than others, and to lay it down 
that magistrates were to decide whether 
a person had reasonable grounds for 
believing or not, was asking them to 
decide questions of the utmost impor- 
tance. Again— 


‘* Any person charged with an offence under 
this Act, and the husband or wife of such per- 
son, as the case may be, shall be competent to 
give evidence in answer to such charge.”’ 


What would happen? A mean-spirited 
man would shelter himself under the 
petticoats of his wife, and would say,“ Oh, 
my wife told me.” Would he be told 
he ought not to have believed his wife ? 
That would sow ill-feeling between hus- 
band and wife. At the same time it 
seemed to him that if a man were, simply 
through a statement of his wife, to make 
an accusation against his opponent, he 
ought to be punished. They were told 
that if a man loosely, perhaps in the 
excitement of the moment, made a state- 
ment which he could not show to be 
true, and the statement had an effect 
upon the election, then he was to be 
deprived of his vote for five years. He 
did not approve of that by any manner 
of means. But how was the magistrate 
to find out whether the statement had 
any effect on the electionor not? Was 
he to call the whole constituency to- 
gether? If the legal agent of the unfor- 
tunate candidate, or the gentleman 
himself made one of those statements, 
and it could be shown that the 
statement had an effect on the elec- 
tion, the seat was to be vacated. 
He was in favour of triennial and even 
more frequent elections, but he thought 
they ought to pause before they sanc- 
tioned this policy of throwing a consti- 
tuency into the turmoil of a second 
election merely because some false state- 
ment had been made respecting one of 
the candidates at the first election. The 
Bill, in his opinion, might effect more 
harm than good, and he was himself 
quite willing to leave these questions 
to be dealt with under the common law 
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of the land. An hon. Member repre- 
senting a Scotch constituency had asked 
that tremendous penalties should be im- 
posed when any false statement was 
made. The hon. Member was specially 
aggrieved because, before his election, the 
statement was made that the crew of his 
yacht had been poaching for salmon on 
a Sunday. That was rather an indirect 
allegation as against the hon. Member, 
for, as he understood, the hon. Member 
was not himself supposed to have joined 
in this poaching. It was taking rather 
an exaggerated view of the circumstance 
to say that the election turned upon it. 
In fact, he had always thought that a 
little suspicion of poaching did no harm 
to a Radical candidate. Another Mem- 
ber had told them that over mendacious 
Conservative placards he pasted slips 
with the words, “ This is a Tory lie.” 
That was not a bad way of meeting 
false charges. When such charges were 
made against a candidate who was a 
decent and respectable man, rather more 
good than harm was done to his cause. 
He himself had been maligned, but that 
had not hindered him after his election 
from shaking hands with his opponent. 
He treated charges against himself as 
electoral rhetoric simply. He would not 
put the House to the trouble of dividing 
upon the Bill, but would watch it in 
Committee. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) pointed out that the hon. Member 
for Northampton was in error when he 
said that this Bill related only to Parlia- 
mentary elections. It was a Bill to 
amend the Act of 1883, which re- 
lated to County Council elections 
and Parish Council elections as well 
as to Parliamentary elections. There- 
fore, this alteration of law would affect 
all candidates for representative bodies. 
He congratulated the hon. Member for 
North St. Pancras on his action is bring- 
ing this Bill before the House. It was 
an earnest effort to remedy a very great 
and growing abuse. The Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act had been productive of much 
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good. Before that Act was passed elec- 
tion placards could be printed without 
bearing the printer’s name, and a candi- 
date’s opponent could print libels about 
him on placards of the colour which he 
had chosen for his own. Slanderous 
attacks were not often made on old 
candidates who were well known to their 
constituencies. They were made with 
much greater frequency on the new men, 
to whom they were very injurious. The 
false statements that were made did 
not, as a rule, show much origin- 
ality in those who made _ them; 
but they were usually made at such a 
time that the candidate had but little 
opportunity of refuting them. They were 
generally made at the time of the issue 
of his opponent's polling cards. In 1885 
this happened in his own case. A Liberal, 
whose views had changed, had intimated 
that he would support him, and the in- 
timation was made known. His oppo- 
nents, whom this Liberal gentleman had 
previously supported, thereupon printed 
on his polling cards the words, “ False 
statements by a Conservative candidate,” 
and the letter of support given him by this 
Liberal elector several years previously. 
He believed that this circumstance 
accounted to a large extent for his losing 
that election. A great deal had been 
said about the Press pillory in two or 
three smal] London evening papers. For 
his part he did not think that any real 
harm was done to the candidates attacked, 
There was a revulsion of feeling in their 
favour, because their constituencies re- 
cognised that they had been attacked 
unfairly. He feared that it was the case 
that during electoral contests very great 
exaggerations were indulged in by can- 
didates on both sides. He could not, 
however, agree with the Attorney General 
as to the advisability of excluding 
strangers from constituencies during elec- 
tions. Where were they to draw the line ? 
Ought not a candidate to have the right 
and privilege of asking his political 
friends to assist him in his contest? 
Constituencies, he feared, would become 
Mr. R. G. Webster. 
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timid of hearing speeches from the 
candidates only. He hoped that in Com- 
mittee the Bill would be strengthened. 
Clause 2 in its present form could be 
evaded in a hundred different ways. It was 
a great anomaly that an election libel 
should not be illegal as a corrupt prac- 
tice, when a card cut in a particular 
fashion, and put into a man’s hand might 
have the result of unseating a candidate. 
The Bill might be referred with advan- 
tage to a Committee upstairs, who 
should be instructed to report without 
delay. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
observed, that if the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury had been pre- 
sent he would have been much gratified 
at the reception accorded to the Bill on 
all sides of the House. He had been 
fortunate in the way he had been treated 
at elections himself, for until his last 
election no false statements, as far as he 
knew, had been circulated about him. 
At his last election, however, it was said 
that he had been guilty of forgery in 
connection with the publication of some 
letter, but he treated the allegation 
with contempt, and he did not believe 
that he suffered any substantial loss 
in votes in consequence of the charge. 
At elections in which he had 
taken part he had known most un- 
founded statements to be made. 
At one election it had been stated that a 
candidate had been seen on a Sunday 
coming from a billiard room, on the arm 
of his chairman’s coachman, drunk. On 
another occasion it was stated that a 
relative of his own had reduced his 
labourers’ wages, whereas he had recently 
increased them. He did not believe that 
the candidates were to blame for these 
statements, but he disagreed with the 
Attorney General when he said that the 
Bill was too stringent with regard to the 
acts of election agents. An election 
agent was a responsible man, and if the 
candidate was not to suffer for his action 
by way of forfeiting his seat, he thought 
there ought to be some penalty beyond a 
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money penalty. With regard to the 
question that had been raised as to 
whether a man who made a damaging 
statement should be held not guilty if he 
had some good reason for believing it to 
be true, he thought that any such pro- | 
vision would be a mistake. 
that the people who did most harm were 
those who promulgated the lies, and it 
would be an unfortunate thing if a man 
were able to say “I believed it to be true, 
because so and so told me.” Every one 
ought to be warned not to promulgate 
any statement that he did not know of 
his own knowledge to be true. There 
was only one possible way of getting the 
Bill through this Session and that was by 
sending it to the Grand Committee on 
Law. He was sure that there the hon. 
Gentlemen in charge of the Bill would 
do their best to strengthen the Bill and 
would be only too glad to accept any 
Amendment for that purpose. 

Sir CHARLES HALL (Finsbury, 
Holborn), speaking on behalf of the hon. 
Gentleman he was associated with, said, 
he was sure they would do their best to 
meet the general sense of the House and 
to strengthen the Bill, as far as they 
could, when it went before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. 't. 8. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, 
that in the Oxford election both candi- 
dates were throughout on the best 
possible terms. They were determined 
on both sides that there should be 
nothing unfair, and both, during and 
after the election, emphasised the fair- 
ness of the way in which the election | 
had been conducted. An anonymous 
letter was sent to The Times in which a 
charge was made against the head- 
quarters of the Liberal Party, and the 
hon, Gentleman who introduced the Bill 
seemed to think that the answer made 
to that letter was incorrect, therefore he 
would like to read a sentence or two 
from the letter of Mr. Massey, the 
Liberal agent, in reply. He said :— 


«In the second place, the statement that this 
story ‘ was deliberately set in motion from the 


He believed |? 
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Radical headquarters’ is absolutely without 
foundation. It was neither started nor in any 
degree encouraged by the Liberal organisers ; it 
was never mentioned at any of their committee 
meetings, and to some of them it was altogether 
unknown. . . . It is sufficient to add that 
Mr. Fletcher Little and his committee have from 
the first discountenaced, both publicly and 
rivately, not only all discreditable tactics, but 
every form of personality. Speaking for myself, 
I may say that some days before your corre- 
spondent’s letter appeared, I heard in casual 
conversation the story in question, and at once 
~ a stop to its repetition, on the ground that 

ord Valentia had denied it. Lord Valentia 
said—‘ He had the advantage this morning of 
meeting the editor of the Oxford Chronicle, the 
well-known Radical paper, from whom, as he 
told him, he had never received anything but 
perfectly fair treatment, opposed to him as he 
was, and he told the editor this story, and he 
said, ‘I know all about it. I was looking 
through the back files of your speeches in 1885, 
and there found your denial of that calumny.’ 
He said, ‘If I can strengthen that denial that 
was given ten years ago, I shall be very glad to 
do so.’ ”’ 


He thought it was unfair to draw Mr. 
Massey into this controversy when he 
had given so fair an answer to this 
anonymous letter, and when the noble 
Lord, the Member for Oxford, was not 
present. 


Bill read 2°. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved that the 
Bill be referred to the Grand Committee 
on Law. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Ashton- 
under-Lyne) thought that was an unusual 
step to take with a Bill of this import- 
ance. The Committee on Law was a 
Committee of experts, and when this 
Bill was considered, the common sense 
of the House ought to be brought to bear 
upon it. It would not, he believed, 
take up much of the time of the House 
if this Bill were considered in Committee 
of the whole House. Two or three hours 
would probably be quite sufficient for 
the purpose, inasmuch as there was no 
opposition to the principle of the Bill. 
He therefore asked the Government 
what their view on the matter was ! 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
think the Bill ought to go to the Grand 
Committee. That is the only prospect 
we have of dealing with it. 
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The House divided: — Ayes 254; 
Noes 38.—(Division List, No. 51.) 


Bill referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (WOMEN) 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER put the Question. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to speak. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), 

moved that the Question be now put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER did not entertain the 

Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE continued that 
it was doing scant justice to the fair sex 
to move the Second Reading of the Bill 
without saying a word in favour of it. 
It was approaching the hour when a 
Division could not be taken. He had 
not had time to read the Bill and he had 
not anticipated that the Second Reading 
would be moved in this way. ‘The pro- 
ceeding was not calculated to do good to 
those whose cause the hon. Member 
championed. There was a difference of 
opinion as to whether married women 
should have votes or only women who 
were unmarried or women holding a 
property qualification. 


It being half-past 5 o’clock the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


LANDS CLAUSES (TAXATION OF 
COSTS) BILL.—{Loxrps.} 


Read a second time, and Committed 
for to-morrow. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [24th April], “That 
Mr. Attorney General be a Member of 
the Select Committee on the Rule of the 
Road at Sea ”:— 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Sir George Baden-Powell, Mr. Blake, 
the Marquess of Carmarthen, Mr. Cay- 
zer, Sir Francis Evans, Admiral Field, 
Mr. Penrose FitzGerald, Sir James Kit- 
son, Mr. Moorsom, Mr. Joseph Richard- 
son, Mr. Roby, Mr. Parker Smith, Sir 
Richard Webster, and Mr. Stephen 
Williamson nominated other Members 
of the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered,—That Five be the quorum. 
—(Mr Thomas Ellis.) 


STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN CHARGE) 
BILL. 
Ordered, that the Committee do con- 
sist of Seventeen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of,—Mr. William Allan, Mr. 
Brunner, Mr. Fenwick, Colonel Gourley, 
Mr. Laurence Hardy, Mr. Heath, Sir 
Alfred Hickman, Sir Edward Hill, Sir 
Benjamin Hingley, Sir James Joicey, 
Sir Seymour King, Mr. Wilson Lloyd, 
Mr. Paulton, Mr. Renshaw, Mr. John 
Wilson (Durham), Mr. Woods, and Mr. 
Wrightson. 


Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, acd 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Seventh Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, |HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 2nd May 1895. | Thursday, 2nd May 1895. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. _ The House met at Five minutes after 
Lorp PLAYFAIR presented Bills | Three of the clock. 


(No. 80 and No. 81) to confirm Pro-| 
visional Orders made by the Education| MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Department under the Elementary 

Education Act, 1870, to enable the Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
School Boards for Croydon and Totten- | visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
ham to put in force the Lands Clauses | the third time To-morrow. 


Acts ; and Bills (No. 82, No. 83 and No. | 
COMMONS. 


84) to confirm Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Gas 


and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, | 


relating to Barnstaple Gas, Bognor Gas, 


Felixstowe Gas, and Kildwick Parish | 


Gas, Llanberis Gas and Water, Newark 
Gas, and Rothwell Gas, Holyhead Water, 
Mid Kent Water, and South Hayling 
Water. 


The Bills were read 1*. 


bDoGs BILL—{H.L.] 

A Bill to Consolidate and Amend certain 
Enactments relating to Dogs—-Was presented by 
the Lord Carrington ; read 1“; and to be printed. 
{No. 85.] 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES (PAYMENT 
INTO COURT) BILL—[H.L.] 


A Bill to enable Life Assurance Companies to 
pay money into court in certain cases.—-Was 
eee by Lord Macnaghten ; read 1"; and to 

printed. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL [H.L]. 


First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read; Report to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 

[No. 243.] 


QUESTIONS. 


LICENSING IN LANARKSHIRE. 
Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk 


Burghs): I beg to ask the Lord Ad- 


vocate if he is aware that, at the last 
Licensing Court for the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire, a public-house licence was 
applied for, for the Tillietudlem Inn, 
|Crossland ; that 12 justices voted in 
favour of the licence, and 10 against it, 
and 4 refrained from voting; that 
|there was, therefore, not a majority of 
| those present in favour of granting the 
licence, and that the licence was 
granted ; that, on the same day, at the 


A Bill to extend the powers of Trustee Savings | Licensing Court of the Middle Ward of 
Banks in relation to investments._.Was pre-| the same county, a licence was applied 
sented by Lord Macnaghten ; read 1*; and to be| for, when 21 justices voted for, and 19 
pint. |against it, and the licence was refused 
,|on the ground that it was not supported 
‘| by a majority of those present; and 
Considered in Committee (according| Whether he can say if the granting 


to order) : Bill reported without Amend- | of the licence in the Upper Ward was 


ment ; and re-committed to the Standing | COmtrary to law as well as to the practice 
Committee. °|in the Middle Ward ? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT BILL.| Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross): 

Read 1*; to be printed; and to be| From the information supplied to me, I 
read 2* To-morrow.—[ The Lord President, | believe the facts with regard to the first 
E. Rosebery.] (No. 88.) | case referred to by my hon. Friend are 


|correctly stated in the question. 
House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes | Twenty-six justices were present, 12 
before Five o’clock. 


voted for the licence, 10 against it, and 
VOL. XXXIITI. [rourrH series. | 
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4 declined to vote. In these circum- 
stances the licence was granted. The 
Clerk to the Justices of the Peace, 
whose experience extends over 50 
years, says that the uniform practice has 
been to take into account only the 
justices voting. With regard to the 
application at the Licensing Court of the 
Middle Ward, it appears that 21 
justices voted for and 19 against it, and 
3 declined to vote. The practice fol- 
lowed in that Court until last April 
appears to have been the same as at 
Lanark, but the present Clerk has ex- 
pressed the opinion that a licence should 
only be granted when a majority of the 
justices assembled vote for it. It is in 
his view not sufficient to have a majority 
of those who actually take part in the 
voting. The Clerk’s ruling and the 
practice in the Middle Ward which has 
followed upon it are based upon a differ- 
ent construction of Section 7 of the 
Home - Drummond Act, and upon an 
English case in which similar words in 
the corresponding Licensing Act of 1828 
for England, have been thus interpreted. 
As there may be an appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions, it would not be proper 
for me to express an opinion as to which 
is the sound construction of the statute. 


WEATHER FORECASTS. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether he is aware that 
the experiment of telegraphing weather 
forecasts to telegraph offices in rural dis- 
tricts in certain counties, for exhibition 
during hay or corn, harvest, gave satis- 
faction to those interested ; and, if so, 
whether the sending of these forecasts 
can be further extended, or at least sent 
to those counties where they are found 
to be of value to agriculturists ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or toe BOARDor 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hersert Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): So far as I 
can gather from the information which 
has reached me, the experimental ex- 
hibition of the weather forecasts at the 
telegraph offices in rural districts has not 
been so beneficial as I had hoped, and I 
am doubtful whether the assistance 
rendered to agriculturists by this means 
is sufficient to justify me in making a 
further application to the Treasury on 
the subject. I shall be glad, however, 
to further consider the matter, and if it 


Mr. J. B. Balfour. 
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should appear that the arrangement is 
of real service to agriculturists during 
harvest-time, I would do my best to 
secure its continuance in localities where 
it was appreciated. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture had passed a 
resolution approving of the continuation 
of the weather forecasts ; and, if so, 
whether he did not consider that suffi- 
cient reason to justify him in asking the 
Treasury for assistance in the matter ! 

*Mr. GARDNER: The resolution 
has been placed in my hand since I came 
into the House, and I can assure the hon. 
Member that it shall receive that con- 
sideration which any communication 
from so influential a body as the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture deserves. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS 
PROSECUTIONS ACT. 


Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD : On be- 
half of the hon. Member for the Central 
Division of Sheffield (Colonel Howarp 
Vincent), I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture how many 
prosecutions have been undertaken by 
the Board of Agriculture under the 
Merchandise Marks Prosecutions Act, 
1894, in respect of the false marking of 
agricultural or horticultural produce ; 
and in how many were convictions 
obtained ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: No 
prosecutions have as yet been under- 
taken by the Board of Agriculture 
under the Act of last Session ; and al- 
though I have taken steps to bring the 
provisions of that Act under the notice 
of those concerned, no representations 
have reached me upon the basis of which 
such prosecutions could with advantage 
have been instituted. 

*Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade how many offences against the 
Merchandise Marks Act have been pro- 
ceeded against since Ist January 1894 ; 
and in how many was a_ conviction 
obtained ! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr.J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : 
Ten summonses in all have been issued 
under this Act, and on all of these con- 
victions have been obtained. Other 
cases were also submitted to the Solicitor 
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for his opinion as to proceedings, but as| Tae SECRETARY To tne TREA- 
to some he advised that they did not;}SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham) : 
come within the Acts, and in other cases | The answer to the first paragraph of the 
there was not evidence to secure a con-| question is 23, and to the second 11, all 
viction. \of whom were University graduates in 
| Honours. The examination was held in 

HUSSEIN PASHA. | order to fill existing vacancies, and others 

Mr. HUGH HOARE (Cambridge, | which might occur during the next six 
Chesterton): I beg to ask the Under months. It will rest with the head of a 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— Department in which such a vacancy 
whether a Kurd, named Hussein, now | Occurs to decide whether to offer the 
living at Van, who came from Patnotz, | appointment to the next candidate on 
in the vilayet of Erzeroum, has got pos- the list or to wait for the next examina- 
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session of 20 Armenian girls, brought 
to him by soldiers as spoils of war ;' 
(2) whether Hussein is the same man_ 
as the Hussein of whom it was 
reported, five years ago, by the) 
English Consul at Erzeroum, that he had | 
committed 13 murders and 5 rapes, 
besides countless robberies of money, 
sheep, cattle, and property of all sorts ; 
(3) whether, after adding to his crimes | 
during the last five years, he was made | 
a Pasha two years ago, and given rank | 
in the Kurdish Cavalry ; and (4) whether | 
a large number of Armenian women and | 
girls have been carried off and are now | 
scattered about among the Kurds and 
Turks in Turkish Armenia ! 

Tuk UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Hussein Pasha is the same person | 
whose record is given in Parliamentary 
Paper, Turkey, No. 1, 1892. It is not. 
known whether he has any rank in the | 
Kurdish Cavalry. A statement has been 
made that he has obtained possession of 
20 Armenian girls, but not upon evidence | 
which can be considered conclusive. | 
Similar reports to that alluded to in the 
last paragraph of the question have, I 
regret to say, reached Her Majesty's 
Government. Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
will be instructed to call for an inquiry. 


tion. 


THE HEMP DRUGS COMMISSION. 

Mr. W.8. CAINE (Bradford, E.), in 
putting the following question, said: I 
beg to express my great satisfaction— 
which, I am am sure, is shared by the 
whole House—at seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary of State for 
India, back in his place. [Cheers.] I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India—(1) if he is aware that the Report 
of the Hemp Drugs Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in 
consequence of action taken in this 
| House, was, as long as August of last 
year, distributed to The Times of India, 
The Pioneer, and The Englishman ; (2) 
can he state on what date the Report 
was published in India, and on what 
date copies were received at the India 
Office ; (3) if he is aware that the hon. 
Member for Bradford, on whose initia- 
tive the Commission was appointed, 


applied to the India Office for a copy of 


the Report on 22nd September 1894, 
three weeks after it had been reviewed 
by the Anglo-Indian Press, and has 
made repeated applications since, only 
receiving a copy last Saturday ; (4) if it 


|is possible for this Report to be procured 


by the general public; and (5) if it is 
intended to distribute it to Members of 


| this House, and place a copy, with the 


| volumes of evidence, in the Library of 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKSHIPS. 

Mr. HERBERT PAUL (Edinburgh, | 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury—(1) whether hecanstate the total 
number of candidates who competed at 
the last examination for clerkships in the 
First Division of the Civil Service ; and (2) 
the total number who have been offered | 
appointments, and the number now re- | 
maining on the list to whom it is pro-| 
posed to offer them ? | 


this House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fowrer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): My answer to the first of 
my hon. Friend’s questions is in the nega- 
tive. I donot know when the Report was 
published in India, but the Orders of 
the Government of India on the Report 
were published on the 23rd March last. 
An advance copy of the Report alone 
reached me on the 14th November last. 


L2 
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I cannot verify the precise dates, though 
I am aware that repeated applications for 
the Report were made by my hon. 
Friend ; but it did not appear to me to 
be desirable to make its contents known 
until I could at the same time communi- 
cate the Orders of the Government of 
India, which did not reach me until the 
5th April. The Report cannot, so far 
as I am aware, be obtained in this 
country ; but I shall be happy to lay it 
on the Table, with the Orders of the 
Government of India, if the hon. Member 
will move for them. 


THE CROFTERS’ BILL. 
Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 

I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if, seeing that the new Crofters’ Bill 
does not provide for the allotment of 
any land to the cotter class, he will con- 
sider the feasibility and expediency of 
yet incorporating with it some plan 
whereby a plot of arable land, from one 
to three acres, with or without the 
grazing for a cow, might be made avail- 
able for each family that could show 
they were able to equip and work the 
croft within the family circle; and 
whether he is aware that the people are 
willing to pay for such allotment the 
fair rent that would be fixed by the 
Crofters’ Commission ? 

*Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GrorGk TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Under the Scottish Local 
Government Act, 1894, Section 26, the 
Parish Council may lease land for allot- 
ments to cotters and others under con- 
ditions much wider and more generous 
than those of the English Act. Under 
these circumstances—and for reasons 
which I gave in my speech last week 
—I do not propose to deal with this 
point in the Crofters’ Amendment Bill. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that this has been 
tried, and that the County Council found 
it impossible to work it without serious 
expense ! 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN : It 
has not been tried. The Parish Council 
Bill on this point has not come into 
operation seriously. It was the amend- 
ment of the old system which was tried 
and found wanting. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: In my consti- 
tuency two or three applications have 
been made to the Parish Council for 


Mr. Henry Fowler. 
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allotments, and it was found impossible 
to obtain them. 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : Then 
the applicants ought to have gone to the 
Local Government Board, who would 
have over-ridden the Parish Council. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether the 
sum of £150,000 voted by Parliament 
some years ago for the purpose of 
emigrating the Highland people to 
British Columbia could now be utilised 
to enable the poorer class of cotters and 
crofters to occupy some of the land 
scheduled by the Highlands and Islands 
Commission for this and other purposes } 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
British Columbia (Loan) Act, 1892, 
enabled the sum of £150,000 to be lent 
at 3 per cent. per annum to the Govern- 
ment of the Province of British Columbia, 
for the purposes of the transfer ‘and 
settlement of families from the crofting 
counties of Scotland. No scheme of the 
sort contemplated in the Act has been 
carried out. It is, of course, impossible 
to apply the money allotted by an Act 
of Parliament to any purpose except that 
to which the Statute applies it. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Seeing that this 
money was voted by Parliament for the 
benefit of the crofters, what does the 
Government intend to do with it! 

*Sirn GEORGE TREVELYAN : If it 
is a question of a fresh grant of £150,000, 
it should be put to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proposed eviction or re-arrangement 
of crofters at Kinrossie, Perthshire ; 
whether the object is to annex the 
crofters’ holdings to a large adjoining 
farm ; and, whether he can do anything 
to prevent these crofters from being 
turned out of holdings that they have 
occupied for years, pending the passing 
of the Crofters’ Bill now before the 
House ? 

*Srr GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
have had a report from the Sheriff of 
Perthshire on this matter. The crofts 
of a certain number of crofters are to be 
attached to a larger farm. Some of these 
crofters are stated to have resigned their 
holdings voluntarily, and two of them 
have received notice to quit in Novem- 
ber next. It cannot now be ascertained 
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whether or not they possess the requisite 
qualification of crofters under the pro- 

Bill. If the Bill passes that would 
be for the Crofters’ Commission to deter- 
mine upon the evidence submitted to 
them. 


SIGNING ON CREWS IN BRITISH 
CONSULATES. 

Mr. J. 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is aware that the British 
steamship Ethel Radcliffe signed on a 
crew of foreign sailors and firemen before 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at the 
Port of Rotterdam on the 25th April 
instant, when the said sailors and fire- 
men were charged three guilders each by 


the shipping master before they could | 


get their advance notes ; if he is aware 
that Her Majesty’s Consul used his influ- 
ence for the purpose of procuring those 
men at £3 per month for able seamen, 
and £3 5s. per month for firemen ; and 
whether he is aware that, in consequence 
of the low wages paid, the police were 
called into the Consular Office to prevent 
a disturbance ; whether the Government 
will consider the desirability of issuing 
instructions to Consuls in the Ports of 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg to 
discontinue transacting business with 


shipping agents, either directly or in-| 


directly ; and what steps he will take to 
have the evidence of the crew of the 
Ethel Radcliffe taken before a Super- 
intendent of the Board of Trade, as the 
vessel now lies in the Port of London ? 

Sir E.GREY: We have not heard 
anything of this case. Inquiry will be 
made of the Consul as to the facts. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
Does the right hon. Gentleman intend 
to make inquiries from the crew of the 
vessel, as the vessel is now lying in the 
Port of London; and to have their evi- 
dence taken by the Superintendent of 
the Mercantile Marine Office before the 
men go away in their ship ? 

Sir E. GREY: It would not be for 
the Foreign Office to do that in any case, 
and we could not make any request to 
the Board of Trade to take that step 
until we have the facts before us. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
I am pointing out a way by which the 
right hon. Gentleman can get the facts. 
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Sir E. GREY: The Foreign Office 
have no means of taking the course 
the hon. Member suggests. 


HAVELOCK WILSON | 
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Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
then put the question to the President 
of the Board of Trade, but the right 
hon. Gentleman was not in his place at 
the moment. 





BOOTS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. R. V. BARROW (Southwark, 
Bermondsey) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the Royal 
Navy is partly supplied with boots made 
/by members of the Royal Marines at 


|Chatham ; whether such members draw 


their regimental pay and at the same 
time receive wages for shoemaking ; 
whether there are any Army Reserve 
men so employed whilst at the same time 
receiving their pensions ; whether such 
work is conducted under the conditions 
required by the Factory Act; and 
whether the prices of the boots so 
supplied are governed by the prices con- 
tracted for by the recognised Army boot 
contractors ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurrLeworrn, 
Lancashire 8.E., Clitheroe): The only 
boots made by Marines are for the use of 
the Royal Marine Corps. Shoemakers, 
as well as other workmen, receive extra 
pay whilst working at their trades. No 
Army Reserve men are employed, but a 
few Marine pensioners, and these retain 
their pensions precisely as they would if 
employed in civil life. The work is con- 
ducted under regulations framed by the 
commanding officer. The boots are of a 
special pattern to suit the nature of the 
Marine Service afloat and ashore ; and to 
compare them with boots supplied under 
Army contracts would be misleading. 


PROPOSED VETERINARY COLLEGE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, 8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether it is still his intention to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the endowment 
of a Veterinary College in Dublin out of 
the funds of the Intermediate Education 
Board in Ireland ; whether he is aware 
that the numbers entering this year show 
an increase of 700 over last year, and are 
now nearly 10,000, or double the number 
they were in 1891; and whether, under 
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these circumstances, he will reconsider | (5) can he explain why, instead of reliev- 
the proposal to deprive the boys and | ing and withdrawing Lieutenant Gurdon 
girls of Ireland of funds essential to their | from Chitral, the Government of India 
education ? ,ordered Mr. Robertson to follow him 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror there; and what was their object in 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Moriry, New- doing so; and (6) whether, in regard 
castle-upon-Tyne): As already stated in to the points above noticed, the Govern- 
reply to similar questions, it is the| ment of India have acted on their own 
intention of the Government to bring in| responsibility, or whether they have 
a Bill to make certain provisions in con-| had the consent of Her Majesty’s 
nection with the proposed Veterinary Government ? 
College for Ireland, an institution which,, Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The state- 
in the opinion of the Government, will | ments 1 to 4, extracted by the hon. 
be of considerable educational advantage.| Member from the Viceroy’s speech in 
The provision will be not for the endow-| Council, are correct, save that the 50 
ment of the College, as is suggested in the | men referred to were ordered up from 
question or the hon. Member; but merely | Mastuj by Lieutenant Gurdon himself, 
a grant of a lump sum in aid towards the | being part of his own escort, not sent 
acquisition of buildings and fittings. forward by Dr. Robertson. As was 
The grant will not reduce the annual explained to the House on the 21st 
sum paid to the Intermediate Education March, in answer to a question of the 
Board as their share of the Local) hon Member for Banffshire, the Govern- 
Taxation Duties, but will be withdrawn ment of India had been asked by Amir- 
from an accumulation in their hands in ul-Mulk to recognise him as Mehtar; 
respect of their share in these Duties not and they ordered Dr. Robertson to 
expended by them in former years. enquire and Report as to the propriety 
of doing so. The Government of India 
in this matter acted, as is usual and 
CHITRAL. proper, on their own initiative and re- 
Mr. 7a MOUR KEAY (Elgin and | sponsibility. 
Nairn): | beg to ask the Secretary of © Dr. MACGREGOR: Arising out of 
State Lemuaee -(1) whether his attention | that answer, while I admire the heroism 
has been called to a speech delivered by | of my fellow countrymen in Chitral, I 
Lord Elgin in the Viceregal Council | would ask the right hon. Gentleman can 
early last month, in which he admitted he state to the House what business we 
that the Government of India foresaw have in Chitral at all, and what right we 
that, if anything happened to Nizam-ul-| have invading a territory against the 
Mulk, the ruler of Chitral, the position | will of the natives, and putting them to 
of any British officer, who might be then | death in defence of their homes ? 
in Chitral, would be one of extreme Mr. HENRY FOWLER: T should 
danger ; (2) will he explain why Lieu-' like to correct a statement of the hon. 
tenant Gurdon was nevertheless allowed! Member. We have not invaded a terri- 
to visit that place in midwinter with tory. We are rescuing the representa- 
an escort of only 10 men ; (3) whether | tives of the Queen and people of Great 
he has observed from the published) Britain who have been attacked. 
Reports that the British Political Officer, | [Cheers]. The whole policy of the future 
Mr. Robertson, wrote to Lieutenant) relations between this country and 
Gurdon on 8th January ordering him | Chitral is a matter that is now engaging 
not to make his way back with his men|the most anxious attention of Her 
owing to the badness of the road between | Majesty’s Government, and when they 
Chitral and Mastuj, although, at the| have fully considered the policy they 
same time, Mr. Robertson was able suc- | think best it will be announced to the 
cessfully to send forward another 50{ House. [Cheers]. 
men to join him by the same road ; (4); Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
whether he has observed that Lord Elgin E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
in his speech justified the sending for-| for India whether, in view of the fact 
ward of the 50 men on the ground that} that the present ruler of Chitral, Amir- 
it was essential that Lieutenant Gurdon | ul-Mulk, secured his present position by 
should be either supported or relieved ;} murdering his brother, it is the intention 


Mr William Johnston. 
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of Her Majesty’s Government to support! THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 


{2 May 1895} 


Amir-ul-Mulk as ruler of Chitral ? (COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The ques-| York, W.R., Rotherham): The para- 
tion of the policy to be pursued in Chitral | graph in the Instructions to Inspectors 
is under the consideration of Her referred to by the hon. Member does not 
Majesty’s Government. \lay down any rule as to giving or not 
' giving a problem in arithmetic to children 

examined in the second standard. I 


NICARAGUA. | believe that it is the usual practice of the 


Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R.,) 
Shipley): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the | 
Government of Nicaragua offered to refer | 


inspectors to give four sums to such 
children, and two of such sums are 
required by the instructions to be set in 
concrete quantities. I cannot ascertain 


to an influential Commission of Arbitra-| that any complaints have been made to 
tion all questions relating to the indem-| the Department as to the present prac- 
nity to be paid for alleged personal|tice of Mer Majesty’s Inspectors in 


injuries to British subjects, including | 
Mr. Hatch, the Vice Consul at Blue-| 
fields ; and why Her Majesty’s Geren | 
ment declined the offer ? 

Sir E. GREY: A proposal to this| 
effect was received from the Nicaraguan | 


setting sums for the second standard. 


CHARGE OF ATTEMPTING TO POISON 
A WIFE. 
Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, 8.): I 


Government on the 11th of April, but| beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
when papers are laid I think the House | Home Department whether compensation 
will see that this was not a case for| will be given to Joseph Conrad, who was 
arbitration. arrested by the police without a warrant 
Mr. BYLES: I beg to ask the Under | on 6th December 1892, and charged at 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs! the Clerkenwell Police Court with at- 
whether the United States Government | tempting to poison his wife, and who, 
has tendered its good offices in the dis- after being detained in prison un‘il 
pute between this Country and Nicar-|the 21st December following, was 
agua, or has suggested terms for an/| discharged? 
amicable settlement ; and whether there Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
is any good prospect of such terms being tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
accepted 2 H. H. Asgqurrn, Fife, E.): Full con- 
Sir E. GREY: No such communica-| sideration was given to this case at the 
tion has been received from the United | time, and to an application received from 
States Government, but we have reason a firm of solicitors acting for Joseph 
to hope the matter will shortly be settled. Conrad for compensation, and after con- 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) | sultation with the police and the Director 
asked, whether he was to understand of Public Prosecutions I was of opinion 
that Her Majesty's Government refused | that Conrad had no claim whatever 





to submit this matter to arbitration ? 
Sir E. GREY, in reply, repeated his | 


answer in the terms already given. 


| 
PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council of Education whether, 
considering that Clause 24, Instructions 
to Inspectors, 1895, has been in the in- 
structions some years, and that inspectors 
almost invariably give a problem (in-| 
volving more than one rule) to the 
second standard, he will direct Her| 
Majesty's Inspectors to adhere to 
Clause 241? 


to compensation, to which opinion I 


adhere. 


A PETITION OF INDIAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

*Mr. D. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he will inquire 
whether, in Gujrat (Punjab), in May or 
June last year, Nawab Mohomad Afzul 
Khan, Deputy Commissioner, fined 
several teachers of the board school for 
signing a petition to the House of Com- 
mons in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tions ; and whether he would take steps 
to prevent a recurrence of such conduct! 
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Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I have no! 
information on the subject of my hon. 
Friend’s question, but I will make! 
inquiry. 


CHINO-JAPANESE TREATY. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT | 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs whether he can now inform the | 
House as to the conditions of the Treaty 
of Peace between Japan and China? 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot yet say when 
an official statement of the text of the) 
terms of Peace can be made. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
protests alleged to have been made by | 
certain European Powers against the) 
conditions of the Peace made between 
Japan and China? | 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot say anything 
about negotiations which are still in 
progress between other Powers. 

Si E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
wished to know whether the Under 
Secretary was aware that great anxiety 
was felt in this country as to the re- 
ported attempt by certain European 
Powers to coerce Japan, and whether he 
would be able to give the House informa- 
tion on this subject on an early date ? 

Sir E. GREY repeated that while 
negotiations were in progress with other 
Powers he could not possibly make any | 
statement on the subject, nor could he! 
say when he would be able to give infor- 
mation about it. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Sir JOHN KINLOCH (Perth, E.): 

T beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he has had time 
to consider the recent communication 
from the Canadian Government on the 
subject of the cattle trade; whether he | 
has forwarded any reply to it; and! 
whether he will lay the documents upon | 
the Table of the House ? | 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- | 
shire, W.) at the same time asked whether 
there was any chance of the Canadian | 
cattle traffic being restored this year? 
*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER : Ihave | 
fully considered the communication to | 
which my hon. Friend refers, but it does | 
not seem to me to do much more than 


‘ 
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restate the views previously expressed by 
the Dominion Authorities. Moreover, 
since it was written, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment have also discovered cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia amongst cattle brought 
from Canada—a fact which, in view of 
the admitted eminence and experience of 
the Belgian veterinary experts, affords an 
important corroboration of the opinion 
of my own advisers. I am endeavouring 
to obtain through the Foreign Office 


further information with regard to the 


Belgian cases, and on its receipt I shall 
be able to determine whether any de- 
tailed reply on my part is necessary 
beyond the formal one already sent. 
Later on it may be desirable that further 
Papers should be laid on the Table ; but 
it would, I think, be inconvenient that 
I should do so at the present stage of 
the correspondence. 


NEWBURY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. W. G. MOUNT (Berks, New- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, how soon the erection of the 
long-promished new post oftice at New- 
bury will be commenced ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Morey, Nottingham, 
E.): The plans of the new post office at 
Newbury have been approved, and I 
learn from the First Commissioner of 
Works that tenders will be invited in 
about a month’s time. It is expected 
that the building will be begun in about 
three months. 


OCCASIONAL LICENCES LN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that three local justices 
refused an Occasional Licence for the 
Route Hunt Races, held near Coleraine, 
on Easter Monday ; and that, although 
the stewards of the races advertised that 
they would not allow intoxicating liquors 
to be sold on the ground, and in spite of 
the desire of those in charge of the races 
and the local justices, a single magistrate 
granted the licence, the drink being sold 
on the roadside ; and if he will under- 
take to introduce amending legislation 
under which the sanction of the justices 
at petty sessions will be required before 
such licences are issued ? 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The ques-| Commission, to inquire what lands are 
tion, I am informed, sets forth the facts | available for the purpose of enlarging 
with accuracy. The hon. Gentleman is|the holdings of small tenants in the 
correct in assuming that amending | congested districts of Ireland, and as to 
legislation would be necessary to take| whether the powers provided by Scotch 
away from a single magistrate, acting out | crofter legislation for the acquisition of 
of sessions, the power of granting an/such lands can be made applicable to 
Occasional Licence, which, I confess, I | Ireland ? 
think a very proper and desirable change} Mr. JOHN MORLEY: A meeting 
in law. But in the present state of|of the Congested Districts Board has 
public business I cannot undertake to| been summoned for the 10th instant, 
introduce such legislation. when the matter referred to in the ques- 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether | tion of my hon. Friend will be taken 
the right hon. Gentleman would support | into consideration. 
such a Bill if introduced by him? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: TI should 
like to see the Bill first. 





DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN. 
| Sim SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Vice President 
TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS. of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : T| tion whether it is the intention of the 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whether | Education Department, now that it has 
the telegraph messengersenjoy the eight- | ‘obtained control of the elementary educa- 
hour day granted to adult workers in 1 the | tion of deaf and dumb children, to con- 
Postal Service ; and if not, on what/ tinue to recognise as sufficient the cer- 
grounds ; whether the pay of these lads tificates granted previously to the passing 
for Sunday labour is less than 2d. per of the recent Act by the College of 
hour, while all other classes receive in-| Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb to the 
creased overtime pay; and whether, | existing teachers, numbering about 180, 
having regard to the youth of these! without requiring them to obtain the 
messengers, he will consider the desira-| elementary grant certificate ? 
bility of granting them a 48-hour week,| Mr. ACLAND: Teachers of certified 
and also exemption from Sunday | schools for the deaf and dumb are not 
labour ? required, as a condition of receiving 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: It has! grants, to hold the ordinary certificate of 
not been considered necessary to extend | the Department, and there is no inten- 
the eight-hours rule to persons who, like | tion of imposing such a requirement. 
telegraph messengers, are not continu- | 
ously employed during the whole period | | 
of attendance; but who have frequent | THE INDIAN STAFF CORPs. 
intervals for rest or recreation. In the) Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg toask 
same way the payment which the boys | | | the Secretary of State for India whether 
receive for Sunday work brings up their| he can now indicate when a decision on 
whole earnings to a sum which compares | the grievances of the Indian Staff Corps 
favourably with those of other boys in| may be expected ! 
private employment. For these reasons) Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The Secre- 
the boys have not been granted a 48-| tary of State for War, after consultation 
hours week, or exemption from Sunday | with the Commander-in-Chief, has in- 
labour. formed me that he is unable to concur in 
the recommendation of the Government 
‘of India with respect to an alteration in 
IRISH CONGESTED DISTRICTS ; ‘the rules of promotion to officers of the 
ENLARGEMENT OF SMALL HOLDINGS. ‘Staff Corps. It has, therefore, been 
Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork) :| | decided that no change shall be made in 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | the present rules. Majors and Captains 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he|of Staff Corps permanently’ appointed 
has yet come to any decision as to the |Commandants and Seconds-in-Command 
appointment of a Commission, after the | of Native Regiments will be given a step 
model of the Highlands and Islands | of temporary rank. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. | India for the Amendment of the Canton- 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I} ment Acts; and if he will state what 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for | provisions the recent legislation makes 
War what arrangements he proposes to | for the prevention of violations of the 
make for the observance of the Queen’s purpose of its enactment 4 
Birthday by employés under the War| Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I have 
Office at Woolwich and elsewhere in 'seen the letter referred to by my hon. 
London ; and whether he can see his way | Friend. The Penal Code provides for 
to grant the same concession as has been | the punishment of any breach of the 
made at the dockyards ! | rules laid down by Government. 
Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY | 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, =o Peewee Date ob 
Hanley): It is proposed to close the ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT OF ZULU 
War Department establishments at | ; 
Woolwich on the same principle as in| . THOMAS OWEN : I beg to ask 
the dockyards, from midday on Friday, | the Under Secretary of State for the 
, . Brant Colonies if his attention has been called 
May 24, until Monday morning, the 
mer . y ~e |to a letter from the Rev. Frank R 
men having a holiday composed of two | Ree te ieee ol ake See “oe 
half-days, and receiving their usual | Eng a Seen Eire tag he: 
kly wages. In London the closing | England Mission at Jagersfontein, dated 
pe iis 81st April, and published in English 
will be on Saturday the 25th only, the “** **PF™; h Pl pags h id 3 
men having practically a half-day’s exemp-| iat bove leacenas aS a? a 1: 
tion from work, with payment for the ‘ miu boys were trea wit great 
whole day. /injustice and cruelty by the mine 
managers, which induced them to endea- 
: atlas : 'vour to make their escape; that they 
THE ENDIAR POLICE aeEL. | were recaptured and assaulted ; that, 
Mr. THOMAS OWEN (Cornwall, | notwithstanding, they were next day 
Launceston) : I beg to ask the Secretary |brought before the magistrate, who 
of State for India, if his attention has | sentenced all to punishments, but five of 
been called to the dangers likely to arise | them to be flogged with cat-o’-nine-tails 
in administering the proposed P olice Bill ‘or the payment of an impossible fine ; 
for the prohibition of solicitation in| and that, in consequence of representa- 
public places in India, . draught of | tions made to him, the Public Prosecutor 
which appeared in The Gazette of India | proceeded against two of the managers, 
of 23rd January 1895 ; and whether he | vith the result that they were only fined 
has advised the Government in India to | ¢5 each: and has he any information 
give to the Bill very careful consideration | t show whether the above facts are, in 
before its final enactment? the main, correct ; and, if so, what ste 
Mr. HENRY FOWLER : The | he intends to take in consequence, An 
dangers likely to arise were pointed out | ¢, remedy the existing state of things ! 
by members of the Bengal Council, who| Ty, UNDER SECRETARY For 
have been added to the Select Committee ‘tHE COLONIES (Mr. Sypney Buxtoy, 
appointed to revise the provisions of the Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The newspaper 
Bill. I have no doubt that the Bill will | sent me by the hon. Member is the first 
receive most careful consideration, and I | jntimation we have received of the 
have not thought it necessary to issue| matter referred to. We will cause 
any special instructions on the subject. inquiry to be made in regard to the 
matter through the High Commissioner. 
THE INDIAN CANTONMENT ACTS. | 
Mr. THOMAS OWEN: I beg toask | THE ‘ ELBE.” 
the Secretary of State for India if his! Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
attention has been called to anarticle pub- | Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President of 
lished in 7'he Times of India of 13th March | the Board of Trade whether, in view of 
1895, over the signature, “A Married | the fact that serious injury is being 
Officer,” showing that there is a strong caused to the property of British fisher- 
movement in the Indian Army for acting men by the position of the wreck Elbe, 
contrary to the Resolution of the House | and of the powerlessness either of the 
of Commons and the recent legislation in | Board of Trade or of the Trinity House 
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to do anything in the matter, he is pre- 
pared to introduce a short Bill for the 
purpose of giving legal power to the Board 
of Trade to expend money in this and 
similar cases for the purpose of either 
dispersing the wreck or of marking the 
spot, or alternatively ; and whether, in 
the event of the Introduction of a pri- 
vate Bill for this purpose, the Govern- 
ment will give facilities for its considera- 
tion by the House ? 

Mr. BRYCE: the only existing fund 
which could be made available by legis- 
lation for the purpose suggested in the 
question, is the Mercantile Marine Fund; 
and I cannot encourage the hope that 
such a charge as this, which might be- 
come very heavy, can be thrown upon 
that fund, to which, moreover, fishing 
vessels do not contribute. Neither am I 
prepared to recommend that money 
should be voted by Parliament for that 


purpose. 


EVICTED TENANTS IN WEST CLARE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the proceedings 
at the last meeting of the Kilrush Poor 
Law Board, when the condition of cer- 
tain evicted tenants in West Clare was 
considered ; and whether the Govern- 
ment intend to make any effort to relieve 
these people ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: A Press re- 
port of the proceedings at the meeting of 
the Guardians to which reference has 
been made, has been brought under my 
notice, and the Local Government Board 
have been asked to report as to the con- 
dition of these evicted tenants. I may 
observe, however, that the Guardians | 
appear to be aware that these people re- 
quire assistance, and are prepared to 
continue to afford relief from the rates, 
and that, upon the information at 
present before me, there does not seem 
any reason for the intervention of Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 
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Si UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: A scheme for the whole of 
the Admiralty Departments has been 
prepared, but it has still to be considered 
by the Board before submision to the 
Treasury. 


RURAL POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
why the rural postman who carries the 
mails between Sligo and Glencar has 
been prohibited by his superiors from 
riding a bicycle in making his daily 
runs ; is there any rule of the Post Office 
Department regulating the use of bi- 
cycles by rural postmen ; has he received 
representations from the people of the 
district requesting him to allow the post- 
man to use his bicycle; and when will 
a decision be arrived at ! 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The 
rural postman from Sligo to Glencar was 
forbidden to use a bicycle because it was 
found that the bicycle was not, and could 
not be, always used, and this caused the 
working of the Post to be irregular. The 
rule of the Department on the subject is, 
that no rural postman shall use a cycle 
on his own account without the authority 
of his superior officer, to be given or 
withheld at his discretion. The people 
of the district have requested that the 
postman may be allowed to use a bicycle. 
I will inform the hon. Member of my 
decision in a day or two. 


TELEPHONE TRUNK LINE. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General, on what date the tele- 
phone trunk line was opened from 
Belfast to different towns in England 
and Wales ; how many messages which 
have been paid for have passed over the 
line since then ; and, if the amount of 
business done will pay for a profit after 


| providing interest on the capital outlay 
|and meeting all the working expenses ? 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The line 


'was opened to Liverpool, Manchester, 


and a few other towns on the 1st March. 


ADMIRALTY CLERICAL STAFF. 
Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the, 
Admiralty whether he can now give the | 
date by which a settlement of the clerical | 
staff of the various Departments of the) 


On the assumption that the hon. Mem- 


ber refers to conversations with Belfast 
alone, I have to say that 16 conversa- 
tions have been paid for up to the 20th 
ultimo; but, of course, there have been 
other messages on the same trunk line. 





Admiralty will be arrived at ? | It is too early to judge of the financial 
} 
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result until further time has elapsed and 
the line has been placed in communica- 
tion with other lines which are now in 
course of construction by the Depart- 
ment, and with the trunk lines of the 
Telephone Company, which will shortly 
be acquired by the Department. 





VALUATION OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention had been called 
to the dissatisfaction which is alleged to 
exist amongst local authorities, particu- 
larly in the case of the Metropolitan 
area, with regard to the valuation of 
Government property ; and whether, in 
considering applications for new post 
offices, or for additions to existing ones, 
he will take into consideration the pos- 
sible after-charges for rates, and avoid 
as far as possible the sanction of expen- 
sive sites or of costly plans, and limit 
the expenditure to what may be fairly 
necessary for the efficient carrying on 
of the postal work ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : In pro- 
posing any scheme for a new post office 
care is taken to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense for site or undue cost for buildings. 
The expenditure is in all cases carefully 
limited to what is fairly necessary for 
the efficient performance of the Service, 
and should the burden of local rates be 
largely increased the Department un- 
doubtedly might be restricted in its 
selection of sites for new buildings. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Ince) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty—(1) whether he can state the 
probable date when the Navy Estimates 
will be next considered; (2) whether, 
when these Estimates are under con- 
sideration, he will be able to favour- 
ably entertain a proposal to establish 
the principle of a minimum wage in the 
Victualling Yard at Deptford for the 
labourers employed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, such minimum wage being 
at the rate of 6d. per hour; and (3) 
whether he is aware that at the present 
time the labourers employed by private 
contractors are being paid at the rate of 
63d. per hour ? 


Mr. Arnold Morley. 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
I am unable to answer the first part 
of the question. As regards the 
remainder, the Admiralty are not 
prepared to re-open the general settle- 
ment of Dockyard wages arrived at in 
1893, and I would refer to the replies 
given on 14th and 18th’ February last 
to similar questions asked by the hon. 
and learned Member for Deptford, in 
which I stated that the Admiralty did 
not propose to establish a minimum rate 
of pay for labourers of 24s. a week, and, 
while aware of the wages paid by con- 
tractors, do not consider the cases are 
comparable. 


THE CAB TRADE. 

Mr. T. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he is now in a position 
to say what step has been taken towards 
carrying out the recommendaiions of the 
Cab Committee, especially with regard 
to the appointment of an inspector with 
technical knowledge in each of the 21 
police districts of London, the abolition 
of the privilege system at the railway 
stations, the abolition of the Hackney 
Carriage Tax, the transfer of the cab 
shelters to a public authority, and the 
extension of the cab radius throughout 
the Metropolis ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must refer my 
hon. Friend, for the present, to my 
answer of last Friday, on the same sub- 
ject, to the hon. Member for Paddington. 
The scheme which I then mentioned is 
now almost complete. 


RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he has received a resolution from 
the Wexford Board of Guardians, in 
which they complain that great distress 
prevails in the division known as 
Slievemahanagh, that the ratepayers in 
the division are so poor that they can no 
longer afford to give out-door relief from 
the rates ; and, if, in view of such desti- 
tution, he will establish relief works in 
that district ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The word 
Wexford in this question is evidently a 
misprint for “‘Westport.” I have received 
a resolution passed by the latter Board 
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of Guardians on the subject of distress 
in the electoral division mentioned, and 
am informed that the Local Government 
Board’s Inspector has reported that the 
people, generally speaking, were fairly 
well off, though there were individual 
cases of poverty in the division, the rate 
on which is only 8d. inthe £. The 
Board do not, at present, see any neces- 
sity for recommending the opening of 
relief works in this district, but their 
Inspector has been directed to make a 
further visit to the locality at an early 
date. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked, whether in accordance with 
the half-undertaking given by the right 
hon. Gentleman before Easter, he would 
undertake to institute independent in- 
vestigations into the state of distressed 
localities ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, that he did 
not know what the hon. Member meant 
by a half-undertaking. He had given 
no undertaking at all. What he had 
said was that if he should have reason 
to think that the Inspectors were not 
taking adequate steps to obtain infor- 
mation, he would consider what measures 
ought to be adopted. He had himself 
seen the Inspector concerned in the 
cireumstances to which the Member 
referred, and he had satisfied himself, by 
a minute consideration of the question, 
that his statements were the result of 
inquiries made from those best qualified 
to supply information. 

Mr. MACNEILL asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman also cross-examined 
the Local Authorities, the Poor Law 
Guardians, and the parish priests. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY was understood 
to say that the Inspectors had been in 
constant communication with the district 
authorities, and that they had been in- 
structed on no account to omit communi- 
cating with the priests. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN asked 
what the right hon. Gentleman would do 
if the Westport Board of Guardians found 
it impossible, without bringing bank- 
ruptcy upon the unfortunate ratepayers, 
to give the out-door relief certified to be 
necessary by the local officers ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I shall con- 
sider what is the best course of action to 
take as soon as the condition of things 
adumbrated by the hon. Member arises, 
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Mr. R. AMBROSE asked whether 
the Board of Guardians in the locality 
referred to in his question no longer 
granted out-door relief ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY replied, that 
from the information in his possession, 
which was very good, he had reason to 
believe that the apprehensions expressed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite were really 
groundless. 


MALARANN/? a Fo ACHILL SOUND 

Mr. ROBERT AMBROSE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, if he 
is aware that, although the railway 
between Malarannay and Achill Sound 
has been completed for the past month, 
no trains are yet running on the line ; 
and, if he can explain the reason for this 
delay ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : As the hon. 
Member’s question was only put down on 
to-day’s Notices, I have had no time to 
obtain a special report from Ireland on 
the subject; but in a letter which I 
received this morning, the Chairman of 
the Board of Works states that the 
Midland Great Western Company have 
decided to commence working the line 
on the 13th instant. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ~ ates AND STREET 

Mr. D. NAOROJI: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
heisaware that vehicles propelled by stored 
electricity or petroleum run freely in the 
streets of Paris, whereas they are re- 
stricted here by the Locomotive Acts to 
a speed not exceeding four miles per 
hour, and must have three attendants, 
one in advance of the vehicle carrying a 
red flag ; and, if so, whether he proposes 
to take any steps for allowing such 
vehicles, if unobjectionable to the public, 
to be freely used in this country ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G, J. 
Suaw-Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I 
am about to introduce a Bill upon this 
subject, which I hope will meet the views 
of the hon. Member. 


DOUBLE POSTAGE FINES ON MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER (Notts, 

Bassetlaw) asked the Postmaster General 

whether it was legal to fine a Member 
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double postage when a Petition was sent 
to him at the House of Commons with 
the words “Petition to Parliament” 
written on the envelope enclosing it, 
and when the envelope had been closed 
inadvertently? He had just been fined 
9d. in this way. 

*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : I believe 
Iam right in saying that it is not only 
legal to fine the hon. Member ‘in the 
circumstances, but that it would be 
illegal and contrary to the statutory 
obligations of the Post Office to refrain 
from imposing this penalty. 


Business of 





AGRICULT re DEPRESSI¢ IN IN 

MAJOR RASCH: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
result of agricultural depression in Essex, 
owing to derelict and unoccupied land in 
the parish of St. Lawrence, the quota of 
land tax required renders an assessment 
of 5s. 10d. in the pound necessary, but 
that a higher assessment than 4s. is 
illegal; and, what he would suggest, 
by legislation or otherwise, under the 
circumstances. 

Ture CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcovrert, 
Derby): I have no responsibility in 
respect of land-tax assessments; the 
responsibility rests solely and exclusively 
with the Land Tax Commissioners. I 
am informed that if the rateable poor 
rate value of the unexonerated property 
in the parish of St. Lawrence, Essex, be 
adopted by the Land Tax Commissioners 
as representing its “real yearly value,” 
an assessment of something like 5s. 10d. 
in the pound would be necessary to raise 
the quota payable by the parish. The 
hon. Member is correct in stating that a 
higher rate than 4s. in the pound would 
be illegal. The proper course would be 
to write off as irrecoverable the difference 
between the quota and the amount pro- 
duced by a 4s. rate. 

MAJOR RASCH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us what we are to 
do when the whole of the land of Essex 
has gone out of cultivation ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
(LOCAL CONTROL) BILL. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Sir Frederick Milner. 
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the House 


whether, in deference to temperance 
opinion, he will extend the Intoxicating 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill to 
Ireland ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I must give the hon. 
Member the same answer that I gave 
the other day to the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. I said then that the Bill 
had been introduced in the same form as 
that of the Bill of 1893; but that, of 
course, it would be open to the House to 
consider whether or not Ireland should 
be included. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman think it fair, if 
Ireland is not included, to force this Bill 
upon England by the votes of Members 
representing Irish priests and publicans ! 

Mer. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Will the Government support the 
Amendment for extending the Bill to 
Ireland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think it would be pre- 
mature to state now what course the 
Government intend taking. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : Is 
it the intention of the Government that 
this Bill should have precedence over the 
“One Man One Vote ” Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I cannot now make any 
statement upon the point. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked when the Crofters’ Holi- 
days (Scotland) Bill would be proceeded 
with? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce this Session, as they did 
last, a Bill for shortening the duration 
of Parliaments ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : We have not introduced 
such a Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes; the 

President of the Board of Trade did last 
year. 
" Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is it the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce shortly the Reso- 
lution relating to the House of Lords ? 

‘No answer was given}. 

m MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) asked what the business 
would be on Monday ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| £291,000. This sum of £776,000 will 
CHEQUER: The Committee stage of | be appropriated to the liquidation of the 
the Welsh Church Bill. permanent Debt under the name of the 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | old Sinking Fund, and will more than 
Burghs) asked whether the right hon. | exceed the debt created within the year 
Gentleman would consider the desira-|for the barracks and telephones. The 
bility of setting up a Scotch Grand Com-| Revenue of the year has, therefore, more 
mittee to deal with any Scotch Bills that | than covered the expenditure within the 
had passed a Second Reading, before| year. Having regard to the vast in- 
entering upon the Committee stage of the crease of expenditure and the enormous 
Welsh Bill? deficit we were called upon to face, this 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-|is a result which may be regarded as not 
CHEQUER said, that he would consider | unsatisfactory. 
the suggestion, but at present the arrange- | 
ments were as he had stated. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: The right hon | 
Gentleman has made no reference to the | ture of the past year. The expenditure 
Crofters Bill. When will that Bill be provided for in the Budget was 
taken? I ask the question because I | £93,884,000. To this was added supple- 
find that on the Order Paper the Light | mentary estimates to the amount of 
Railways Bill has precedence of the| £704,000, of which £250,000 was for 
Crofters Bill. Navy, £200,000 supplementary, £50,000 

No answer was given]. | excess, and £454, 000 for Civil and Re- 

r. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) | venue services, making the total expen- 
asked when the Fisheries Act Amend-| diture for which estimates were presented 
ment Bill would be proceeded with ? | £94,588,000 in the last year. The Ex- 

Mr. BRYCE: At the earliest possible | chequer issues were £93,918,000—i.e., 
moment. | £34,000 more than the Budget Estimate, 

|and £670,000 less than the total esti- 
NEW MEMBER SWORN. | mates presented. The final issues, there- 

Thomas Richmond Leuty, Esquire, for | fore, only differed from the original 
the Borough of Leeds (East Division). | Budget Estimate by a sum of £34,000. 
| The Supplementary Estimates, amounting 
| to £704,000, included as the principal 

items: — Navy £200,000, Uganda 
| £136,000, Education £136,000, Cyprus 
£30,000, Trish relief £35,000, and 
various smaller items. The savings 
| amounted to £670,000, leaving a differ- 
ence of only £34,000 as between Ex- 
chequer issues and the Budget Estimates, 
and that I will venture to call a mar- 
| vellous approximation in a total expen- 
diture of nearly £94,000,000, doing great 
credit to the Departments responsible for 
it. The Navy Supplementary Vote of 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE PAST YEAR. 
I will state the figures of the expendi- 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1895-6. | 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


(In the Committee). 


Mr. MELLOorR in the Chair. 





*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witi1am Harcourt, 
Derby) who was received with loud cheers, 
rose tomake hisannual financial statement. 
He said :—Mr. Mellor,—The Revenue 
of the year just concluded was estimated 
at £94,175,000. It has _ realised 
£94,684,000. The expenditure was 
estimated at £93,884,000. The issues 
to meet the expenditure amounted to 
£93,918,000. The realised surplus of 
the year is, therefore, £776,000, as com- 
pared with the estimated surplus of 


£200,000, in 1894-5, was, in fact, an 
anticipation in aid of the expenditure of 
the year 1895-96. But for this Supple- 
mentary Vote, the surplus would have 
been close upon a million. 


THE REVENUE IN 1894-95, 
Having stated the expenditure, I will 
now state the Revenue of the past year. 
The Revenue was estimated in the 
Budget at £94,175,000. The Exchequer 
receipts have been £94,684,000; or 
more than the Budget Estimate by 
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£509,000, and morethan the receipts of the 
preceding year, 1893-94, by £3,551,000. 
The Customs were estimated to yield 
£20,010,000. The Exchequer receipts 
were £20,115,000, which was £105,000 
more than the estimate, and £408,000 
more than the yield of the preceding 
year, 1893-4. The Excise was estimated 
at £26,240,000. The Exchequer receipts 
were £26,050,000, or less than the estimate 
by £190,000, and more than the receipts 
of 1893-4 by £850,000. Stamps were 
estimated at £14,080,000. The Ex- 
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than in the year 1893-4. This, taken 
as a whole, is a satisfactory result, and 
when the particulars are examined it is 
altogether reassuring. I will take first 
tea. The yield in money has been 
£3,587,000, an increase of £37,000 
| above the estimate, and £94,000 above 
‘the receipts of the year 1893-4. In 
quantity, the increase is 5,650,000Ib. in 
excess of that of last year ; and the rate 
|of increase is 2°6 per cent., which 
is a good deal more than twice as great 
‘as the increase of the population. It is 








chequer receipts were £14,440,000, or a satisfaction to know that, whilst our 
£360,000 more than the estimate, and people at home have the benefit of the 
£1,580,000 more than the receipts in| increased consumption, our dependencies 
1893-4. The Income Tax was estimated | abroad have the advantage of the profits 
at £15,530,000. The Exchequer receipts of production. The teas of India and 
were £15,600,000, or £70,000 more than Ceylon now constitute 86 per cent. of 
the estimate, and £400,000 more than the whole, whilst in 1864 they formed 
in 1893-4. The Post Office was estimated only 3 per cent. of our consumption. 
at £10,570,000. The Exchequer receipts | And it must also be borne in mind that 
were £10,760,000, or £190,000 more the much stronger growths of Indian 
than the estimate, and £290,000 more | tea, admitted at the same Guty, really 
than in 1893-4. The Telegraphs were represent a far larger consumable com- 
estimated at £2,620,000. The Exchequer modity than corresponding quantities 
receipts were £2,580,000, or £40,000 less | of Chinese growth, and I would ask the 
than the estimate, and £40,000 more! Committee to observe this fact, that 
than the receipts in 1893-4. The other | really the introduction of this stronger 
items—the Land Tax and House Duty, | infusion at the same duty is, in fact, 
Crown lands, and miscellaneous receipts | equivalent to a reduction of the tax, 
—varied little from the estimate, and do| because you get a larger consumable 
not call for any special remarks. I need | quantity of liquid at the same tax. 
not, therefore, trouble the Committee|There is another article, perhaps, still 


with them. 


DETAILS OF CUSTOMS. 

I will now proceed to give the Com- 
mittee some information on the details 
of the revenue of the past year, which 
seem particularly worthy of observation. 
And here I may point out that the com- 


more indicative of the consuming power 
of the mass of the people. I refer to 
tobacco. The yield of tobacco in the 
past year has been £10,416,000, being 
an excess of £296,000 over the yield of 
1893-94, and £136,00) beyond the 
Estimate. This increase, which amounts 
to nearly 3 per cent. is probably not to 


parative statement I am now about to) be taken as a normal figure, as the con- 
make deals, not with the Exchequer | sumption of 1893-94 was no doubt de- 
receipts but with the net receipts, which | pressed by the long-continued coal strike 
more accurately represent the receipts and other circumstances of depression 
due to the actual produce of the year.| which made the tobacco revenue of tifit 
T am dealing now with the net receipts | year practically stagnant. But it will 
of the year, and I will first speak of the | be found that the average annual increase 
Customs. This head of revenue is spe-| over seven years has been nearly 3 per 
cially interesting as affording a symptom | cent. per annum, which is about three 
of the condition of the mass of the | times as great as the increase of popula- 
people. The yield of the Customs is|tion. In 1841 the Tobacco Duty pro- 
dependent rather on the resources of the | duced about one-seventh of the Customs’ 
consumers than on the state of trade— receipts; to-day it amounts to con- 
that is to say, upon wages, and not upon| siderably more than one-half of that 
profits. The Customs in the past year) Revenue. The consumption of coffee 
have yielded £20,139,000 net receipts,/ has been steadily decreasing. In 
which is £440,000, or 2-2 per cent., eee | 1885-86, the Revenue from it was 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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£203,000; last year it was only 
£170,000, compared with 34 millions 
derived from tea. Whilst the population 
has increased by 2} millions, or 7.8 per 
cent., the coffee revenue has decreased 
by 16 per cent. Cocoa, on the other 
hand, is steadily growing in consump- 
tion. In the last year there has been 
an increase of 3,383,000lbs., as compared 
with 1893-94, and an improvement of 
£14,000 in the Revenue. Dried fruits 
show an increase of £30,000 beyond 
the figure of the preceding year. These 
are the articles (representing three- 
fourths of the Customs’ Revenue) which 
may be fairly taken as indicating the 
unbroken resources of the large mass of 
the nation. When we turn, however, 
to commodities of another description, 
we find a very different result. As 
I have indicated on several former occa- 
sions, the consumption of wine is con- 
stantly on the decrease. The receipt in 
1894-95 was £1,144,000, as against 
£1,210,000 in 1893-94, a fall of £66,000. 
Since 1875 the quantity has fallen from 
17,250,000 gallons to 13,830,000, and in 
the last year the fall was 250,000 gallons. 
This is worth mentioning. The quantity 
of sparkling wine, which stood at 
825,000 dozens in 1890, has fallen to 
650,000 dozens in the last year. 


THE EXTRA SPIRIT DUTY. 
The question of the Spirit Revenue is 
one of special interest in connection 
with the change introduced in the rate 
of duty last year. The Customs’ Revenue 
on foreign spirit was estimated to yield 
£4,260,000, of which £160,000 was 
attributed to the extra 6d. imposed last 
year. The produce, in fact, has only 
been £4,197,000, or £63,000 below the 
Estimate, and only £67,000 in excess of 
the yield of the year 1893-94. For the 
first three-quarters up to December 31, 
there had been no increase on the pre- 
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vious year ; and it would seem, if things 
had gone on in their ordinary course, 
in spite of the extra 6d., there would 
have been little or no increase of | 
Revenue; but, owing to the extra- 
ordinary severity of the weather in 
February, the receipts from rum rose | 
suddenly to an excess of £100,000. 
That is an experience which happened 
in astill greater degree to the right hon. 





Gentleman opposite, who spoke of a “rush | for the articles consumed. 
On this occasion it appears ad ring to the tables given in The Economist 


to rum.” 


VOL. XXXIII. [rourtH series. | 


error. 
of consumption—as, in fact, has been the 
case last year—and yet pay much less 
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have been exclusively confined to the 
time of severe frost. Brandy fell 
£127,000 short of the estimate, and 
£91,000 below the yield for 1893-94. 
The taste for brandy is evidently on the 
decline. In 15 years the quantity has 
diminished by 1,000,000 gallons, or 31 
per cent., whilst the population has in- 
creased 13 per cent. Regarding the 
Foreign Spirit Revenue as a whole, and 
making deduction for the exceptional 
rise of rum in the frost, the conclusion 
is that no increase of Revenue was in 
fact derived from the additional 6d. of 
duty. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

If we examine the increased and in 
creasing consumption of non-dutiable 
articles, such as meat, eggs, sugar, butter, 
and cheese ; fruit, apples, oranges, and 
lemons ; fuel, as coal; and light, as 
petroleum, we shall find from year to 
year, and markedly last year, an increase 
in the average consumption of these 
articles. There is one article which is 
perhaps a greater test than any other, 
and that is meat. In the article of meat 
let us take not a single year’s average, 
but the averages of two or three years. 
In the three years, 1882 to 1884, the 
consumption of meat was 108lb. per 
head ; and in the three years, 1891-93, 
the consumption was 119]b. per head, or 
an increase of 10 per cent. The con- 
sumption of foreign and home-grown 
meat in 1891-93 was the largest that 
ever took place ; and the increase in the 
consumption of an article like meat is a 
significant indication of the well-being of 
the people. The figures go to show that 
the mass of the people have in the past 
year, and in many years past, been able 
to obtain and have enjoyed still larger 
quantities of the necessaries and comforts 
of life at lower prices. 


INCREASED IMPORTS AT DIMINISHED 
PRICES. 

It is sometimes contended that a 
diminution of the published values of our 
imports shows a decreasing consuming 
power in the people. But this is an 
You may have a great increase 


Thus, refer- 
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of January 19, 1895, we find that in 
the year 1893 we paid several millions 
less for our food supply from abroad, whilst 
we received a greater quantity, which, at 
the former price, would have been repre- 
sented by many millions more. If it is 
said that the comparison is made with a 
year of marked depression, like 1893, it 
will be found that, if the comparison is 
made with 1890—a period of signal 
prosperity—though the capitalist in that 
time made more profit, the workmen had 
not more to eat. On the contrary, the 
quantities of consumable commodities 
were greater per head of the population 
in 1894 than in 1890, on almost every 
article. Whilst, therefore, it is not to be 
denied that there has been heavy de- 
pression in trade and great agricultural 
distress—though the severe frost of the 
past winter inflicted great temporary 
suffering, and the labour troubles have 
produced much disturbance of industry, 
it is well also to look at the other side of 
the shield and to consider that there are 
at least some compensating and reassuring 
features in our social condition. I would 
quote on this point the opinion of The 
Economist newspaper— 


“ All these statistics go to show that the con- 
dition of the masses of the people did not 
deteriorate during 1894, but rather slightly 
improved. Any reductions in their wages 
appear to have been more than compensated by 
the reduction in the cost of living ; and, although 
there was a pinch in many directions, it was not 
they who felt it.’’ 


The fall in the price of raw materials has 
enabled the manufacturer to continue to 
a great extent, the employment of the 
workmen, even on diminished profits. 
Mr. Giffen reports to me— 


“ The year 1894 must be considered as, on the 
whole, a year of prosperity for the working- 
class, in which they were better off than they 
have been before.” 


It is well that upon this subject we 
should examine facts as they are. 


DETAILS OF INLAND REVENUE. 

I have dealt with the details of 
Customs, and I will now turn to the 
details of Inland Revenue. In Excise 
the net receipts from home-made spirits 
in the year 1893-4 were £15,189,000. 
It was estimated, however, that of this 
£189,000 might be regarded as an 


anticipated receipt, due to the expectation 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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of an increase of duty, and, therefore 
was not to be treated as normal revenue 
of 1893-94, and operated, in fact, in 
derogation of the receipts of 1894-95, 
The revenue for 1894—95 was, therefore, 
estimated, upon the former scale of duty, 
at £15,000,000, which was increased 
by £600,000, as the expected addi- 
tion from the extra 6d. upon the 
amount of spirit charged to duty 
after the imposition of the higher rate. 
The actual receipts, however, have 
been £15,270,000, or £330,000 less than 
the estimate. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the additional Spirit Duty has not 
yielded one-half of what was expected 
of it. As in the case of rum, previously 
referred to, the consumption of home- 
made spirits, which had been constantly 
decreasing during the previous months, 
rose suddenly and considerably in Febru- 
ary. It is a well-known fact that 
always in the fine weather there is less 
consumption of spirits and a greater 
consumption of beer. On the other 
hand, in hard weather there is a less 
consumption of beer and more of spirits. 
But during the excessive frost in the 
early part of the year the distinction 
was more marked. From this cireum- 
stance it may be inferred that, but for 
the exceptional character of the season, 
there would have been astill greater failure 
of revenue as compared withestimate than 
that already stated. That is the history 
of the Spirit Duty in the past year. I 
now come to beer. When we turn to 
the beer duty the case is very different. 
The estimate was £10,120,000, as against 
£9,537,000 in 1893-94, an estimated in- 
crease of £583,000 for the 6d. duty. 
The amount received was, in fact, 
£10,102,000, or only £18,000 less 
than the estimate. The number of 
barrels during the first 11 months only 
varied by 48,000 on a_ total of 
31,000,000 — a wholly insignificant 
figure—but, owing to the severe frost 
in February, the quantity fell off very 
considerably during that month com- 
pared with the yield of previous years. 
The weather seems to have acted ad- 
versely to the production as well as the 
consumption of beer. But for this acci- 
dental drawback the estimate would 
have been considerably exceeded. _ It is 
clear, therefore, that in the case of beer 
the extra duty has done all that was 
expected of it. The total yield of excise 
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has been £25,875,000, or £365,000; with the estimate formed of them. The 
below the estimate, which, as has been | Legacy Duty was not touched by the 
shown, was due almost wholly to the| Finance Act of 1894. There was no 
failure of the Spirit Duty. I now turn alteration made. The yield has been 
to the Stamp Duties, which are of! £2,809,000, or £41,000 less than the 
special interest during the present year, estimate, but £73,000 more than the 
owing to the operation of the Finance! produce of the preceding year. This 
Act, 1894. duty has not been in any way affected 

/by the Finance Act. The difference 


THE DEATH DUTIES. from the estimate is an accidental fluc- 


The total of these duties—that is, 
Probate, Account, Estate, Legacy, and 
Succession Duties—was in 1893-94, before 
the alteration, £7,578,000. These duties, 
as recast by the Finance Act of last 
year, were estimated to yield in 1894-95 
£8,800,000, an increase of £1,222,000 


tuation, such as occurs from time to 
time in the ordinary state of things. 
The new Probate and Estate Duty, with 
the Succession Duty, were estimated to- 
gether to yield an additional £1,000,000 
upon the new system. They have, in 





fact, produced together £973,000, or 





on the receipt of 1893-94, of which | £32,000 less than the estimate. The 
£1,000,000 was attributed to the opera- figures will stand as _ follows :—-The 
tion of the new Estate Duty during the | estimate on the old basis was £7,800,000; 
present year. The particulars of the|on the new basis, £8,800,000; the 
estimate of Death Duties for 1894-95, | actual yield has been £8,727,000, which 
before the passing of the Finance Act, | is £73,000 below the estimate, of which 
were composed as follows (the House will | only £32,000 is upon the duties affected 
observe that I gave the sum of) by the new system. The balance is due 
£1,222,000 ; I am now going to explain| to a fall on Legacy Duty (not affected 
that the whole of that sum was not) by the Finance Act), which is £41,000 
attributable to the Finance Act):—|below the estimate, but £73,000 
Legacy Duty, £2,850,000, an increase |in excess of the preceding year. The 
on 1893-94 of £114,000; Succession | Succession Duty, which was estimated 
Duty, £1,350,000, or £103,000 above | at £50,000 less than the yield of 1893-94, 
the previous year; and Probate and /|has, in fact, lost nothing at all. The 
Estate Duty, £3,600,000, an increase | Probate and Estate Duty has yielded 
of £5,000. It will be found that these| £82,000 less than the _ estimate. 
figures give an increase of £222,000.|So that the estimated increase of 
Under the old law we estimated) £1,000,000 has been realised within 
there would be an increase of £5,000|/the small fraction of £32,000. 
apart from the operation of the|Considering the doubts that were ex- 
Finance Act. It is a sum we estimated | pressed as to the result of calculations 
would be realised had there been no| which necessarily involved so many un- 
change. This was on the old scale of | certain elements, which led some people 
duties. In estimating the probable yield | to declare the estimate much too high, 
of the new duties, I said in my Budget | and others to pronounce it much too low, 
speech last year :— this close approximation to the calcu- 
“The experience of the Succession Duty of | lated result mast be regarded as a 
1853, which so largely disappointed the expecta- | Marvellous achievement. As so small a 
tions formed of it, and which has not yet| share of credit belongs to myself, I may 
realised three-fourths of what was expected 40| be permitted to claim for it the designa- 
years ago, teaches a lesson of caution and diffi- | tion of a miracle of financial calculation. 
dence in predicting the results of so great a | 
change, in which we have so little experience to To those who do not understand the 
guide us.”” ‘difficulties of the subject, it seems as 
difficult of comprehension as the predic- 
And I added :— tion of the moment of an eclipse, or the 
“ Taking all things into consideration, I can- periodicity of a comet. How it was 
_ —. oe = yy sue } omy r - ‘accomplished the ordinary mind finds it 
,000, om the substitution of the : 
new estate duty for the duties which it replaces.” werectintecyr ge} 2 F llpe cc 
I will now state what has been the of expenditure and revenue do, of the 
actual effect of these duties compared | perfection to which the financial system 
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of the country has been brought by its|comes to hand I will give it to the 
permanent officials. House. I have made these observa- 
tions upon the expenditure and revenue. 
GENERAL STAMPS. I now would make a statement as to 
Well, now I come to the head of| the other parts of the Public Accounts. 
general stamps. The general stamps First, as to balances. 
were estimated to yield £5,280,000, an 
increase of £75,000 on the receipts of BALANCES. 
1893-4. They have, in fact, exceeded| The Exchequer balance on April 1 
the estimate by £568,000, and are, 1894 was £5,977,000. This amount in- 
£643,000 in excess of the produce of | cluded £750, 000, which remained owing 
1893-4. The main part of this increase | to the Bank of England, on Ways and 
was realised in the last six months of} Means, for temporary advances to meet 
the year, and is due to the head of|the expenditure in 1893-4. The true 
“Deeds and other Instruments,” which | balance, therefore, was £5,227,000. 
alone gave an increase of £590,000. | The balance on March 31, 1895 was 
Fully half of this great increase is due | £6,301,000. . This amount includes the 
to the London Stock Exchange alone, | surplus of £766,000, which will have to 
where the receipts from stamps on} he paid during the course of the year 
transfers during the year have nearly towards the discharge of the permanent 
doubled. The chief cause is the great | debt. The permanent balances have 
activity in the mining market. Another been increased by repayment of ad- 
item, though not large in itself, is worth vances to ,the extent of £308,000. 
noticing, as an indication of reviving | Considering the very large amount 
business. This is the companies’ capital | which it is now necessary to obtain by 
duty, which is £26,000 more than last | _way of deficiency advances in the middle 
year, showing an increase of £26,000, 000 | of ‘the financial year, owing to the fact 








in new capital subscribed during the | 
year. There has also been a large in- 
increase in the yield of contract notes, 
which have brought in £110,000, as 
against £80,000 last. year. The loss 
sustained from the abolition in 1893 of 
the adhesive stamp on fugitive securities 
has thus been recouped. 
heads of general stamps show little) 
variation. There is a decrease of | 
£32,000 in bills of exchange, from | 
£647,000 to £615,000. 


INCOME TAX. 

Now I will mention income tax. The 
estimate was £15,530,000, as against 
£15,200,000 Exchequer receipts in 
1893-4. 


approximation, considering the multi- 
farious changes made under Schedule A, 
Schedule B, and the new allowances on 
the smaller incomes. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN : How much of 
it is due to Schedule A ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: I am afraid the analysis | 


is not yet complete. As the right hon. | 
Gentleman is aware, it takes a good deal 


The other | 


The actual yield has _ been | 
£15,600,000, an increase of £70,000) 
upon the estimate. A most remarkable | 


that a large proportion of the revenue is 
collected in the last quarter, it is of con- 
siderable importance to take every oppor- 
tunity of strengthening the balances. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

I will now state the figures with 
reference to the National Debt. The 
extent by which the debt has been 
reduced within the year is—Funded 
debt, £1,615,000 ; terminable annuities, 
| £3, 508, 000; unfunded debt, £3,296,000; 
‘other debt, "£110, 000. ,—making a total 
‘reduction of £8, 529 ,000. But money 
has been borrowed for barracks and 
other objects, by which the debt is in- 
creased to the extent of £720,000. The 
reduction, therefore, of the gross lia- 
bilities of the State is £7,809,000. 
| Of this sum, however, £1,576,000 was 
derived from the portion of the new 
' sinking fund of 1893-4 which was held 
over to 1894-5, in order to discharge 
the debt outstanding under the Naval 
Defence Loan. It will be remembered 
that it was part of the plan of the 
Finance Act, 1894, to discharge out of 
the new sinking fund and the old sink- 
|ing fund, if any—(1) the debt under 
Naval Defence Act, £3,146,000, and (2) 


of time to analyse the figures, but if in| the debt under the Imperial Defence 
the course of these discussions the eend Act, £2,600,000, making, eit: 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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debt to be discharged of £5,746,000. In! £12,718,000 or an average on the two 
order to carry out this plan, the avail-| years of £6,359,000, which is somewhat 
able portion of the new sinking fund, | higher than the average of the last eight 
1893-4, held over for the purpose, | years (1887-94). I think that is not an 
£1,576,000, and of the new sinking fund, | unsatisfactory result of the appropriation 
1894-5, £1,718,000, amounting together | of the new sinking fund in the last two 
to £3,294,000, have been applied to dis-| years. The gross liabilities of the State 
charge the whole of the Naval Defence | 1 now amount to about £660,000,000 (a 
Loan, which amounted to £3,146,000 ;| reduction of £100,000,000 in the last 20 
and so that head of debt is finally cleared | years as compared with the figures in 
off and done with. The balance of | 1874); but, as against those liabilities, 
£148,000 was applied to the reduction | there are certain assets on the credit side 
of the Imperial Defence Loan, leaving ‘of the account. Hitherto, when Consols 
£2,450,000 outstanding. There will be | ranged below par, there were large defi- 
available for its final discharge in the|ciencies on the trustee savings banks’ 


current year, (1) the old sinking fund, but the remarkable 
rise in the value of Government securities 
has converted this estimated deficiency 
into a considerable surplus. There is, 
moreover, another asset which has de- 
veloped a great value. I refer to tho 
Suez Canal shares, which have now be- 


which is the surplus of the present year, | 


£766,000—and (2) the new sinking fund 
of this year, which will be more than 
sufficient to discharge the balance. In 


this manner the complicated obligations | 
of the Naval Defence Act and the Im-| 


‘eapital account ; 


perial Defence Act will be finally wound | come, for the first time, entitled to their 
up in the present year, and we shall | ‘full interest and dividend, and which 
know them no more. The mortgage on | may, consequently, be valued at their 
the Suez Canal dividends has been dis-| ordinary market price. Estimated at 
charged, the new sinking fund will | that value, they would amount, at the 
henceforth be released from its special | price of the day, to about £23,900,000. 
appropriation, and the public revenue This is, of course, to a certain extent, a 
will be liberated from all further entangle- | hypothetical valuation, based on the 
ments in respect of these particular assumption that the whole could be 
debts. I have always desired to reduce | realised at their present value, which, of 
the amount of the Unfunded Debt. The/| course, is not the case. But, in any 
reduction in the present year has/event, it represents a very solid set-off 
amounted to £3,296,000. Exchequer against the gross liabilities of the State, 
bonds in the hands of the public to the and ought to be taken into the public 
extent of £2,656,000 have been cancelled, | account as such. 

and £1,320,000 issued in the more) 

popular form of Treasury Bills. About THE SAVINGS BANKS, 
£2,000,000 of Treasury bills and Exche-| Now I will give some figures—I hope 
quer bonds in the hands of the National, I am not wearying the House—I 
Debt Commissioners have been dis- think they are figures which the House 
charged. The Unfunded Debt now /|and the country ought to know. I refer 
stands at £17,400,000 (as compared with | to the Savings Banks. Now, this bears 
£36,000,000 in 1891, and £21,000,000 in | | very remarkably upon the topic to which 
1893), of which £10,272,000 only i is held | I referred a short time ago—I mean the 
by the public, the rest being in the | condition of the people. T know no more 
hands of the National Debt Commis-| satisfactor y indication of the improve- 
sioners. The net reduction of debt in| ment in the condition of the people than 
1894-5 was £7,809,000, but, as I have|is to be found in the Return of the 
just now stated, that reduction was partly |Savings Banks and Friendly Societies. 
due toa sum held over from the new | The net receipts in excess of withdrawals, 





sinking fund of the previous year, of 
course making the reduction of the pre- 
vious year less than it would otherwise 
have been. It will, therefore, be most 
correct to take the reductions effected in 
the two years (1893-4 and 1894-5) 
jointly. Together they amount to 


beginning with what I call the prosperity 
year of 1890, were—1890-1, £958,000 ; 
1891-2, £323,000 ; 1892-3, £2,131,000; 
1893-4, £3,330,000; and 1894-5, 
£7,169,000. That is to say, they were 
£6,000,000 more in the past year than 





in the prosperous year 1890. The great 
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increase in the past year is due, no 
doubt, to a very considerable extent, to 
the additional facilities which the Bill, 
introduced two years ago, gave for in- 
vestment in the Savings Banks; but it 
is not merely the facilities that you give 
which these figures evidence, it is the 
thrift on the part of the people who save 
and their disposition to invest. I have 
given the excess of the deposits over 
withdrawals, which may be regarded as 
permanent investment. That does not 
show the amount of money which the 
people save for the moment and which 
they may spend within the year. There- 
fore, I will give these figures. The total 
amount deposited in Savings Banks for 
the years ended March 31 was as fol- 
lows: — 1891, £30,650,000; 1892, 
£30,750,000 ; 1893, £32,800,000 ; 1894, 
£35,200,000 ; 1895, £41,500,000—an 
increase last year of £11,000,000 upon 
the figures of 1891. This shows that 
there has been an ever-increasing margin 
available for investment mainly in the 
wage-earning class. They have consumed 
more, and at the same time have saved 





{COMMONS} 





more, than in the years which are re- 
garded as exceptionally prosperous. | 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) : Do these figures refer to | 
Post Office Savings Banks only ? | 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No. They are for the 
whole of the Savings Banks. For the 
first time I am glad to say that the 
Trustee Savings Banks have shown an | 
increase as well as the Post Office | 
Savings Banks. 
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unions, £608,610 ; industrial and provi- 
dent societies, £9,2 79,421; railway 
savings banks, £1, 620, 000 ; total, 
£66,776,599. Less decrease—building 
societies, £6,684,014 ; loan societies, 
£63,751 ; total, '£6,747,765 ; balance, 
£60,008,834. The cause of the decrease 
in the building societies it is not neces- 
sary for me to refer to. These are facts 
on which it is good to dwell. These are, 
as Mr. Brabrook justly says :— 


** Satisfactory proofs of the steadily growing 
prosperity of those societies, which are the most 
typical instances of self-governing methods of 
thrift among the working classes.”’ 


And they are facts on which it is 
pleasant to dwell as an antidote to that 
pessimism which delights to describe the 
condition of the people as one of pro- 
gressive deterioration. This is a revenue 
wholly independent of the State, which 
stands upon a wholesome basis, and 
which we may well regard as a testimony 
that not only our financial and commer- 
cial system, but our social condition, is 
sound in its principles and, on the whole, 
satisfactory in its results. 


COINAGE. 

I now come to figures relating to the 
coinage. The amount of light gold with- 
drawn in the year has been £3,300,000 ; 
sovereigns, £2,171,000; half-sovereigns 
of the value of £1,129,000 ; loss by de- 
ficiency, £47,130, about equally divided 
between sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 
The average loss on 1,000 sovereigns, 
£10°84 ; 1,000 half-sovereigns, £10°45 ; 


(1) amount withdrawn up to April 1, 


INCREASE OF THRIFT. | 
I take from an interesting paper read 
to the Statistical Society last month by 
Mr. Brabrook, the Chief Registrar of 
the Friendly Societies, the following re- 
markable figures :—The funds now in- 
vested in the various classes of institu- 
tions referred to are—savings banks, 
£144,725,640 ; registered friendly socie- 
ties, £28,500,000; registered trade 
unions, £1,378,007 ; incorporated build- 
ing societies, £44,414,115; industrial 
and provident societies, £18,552,867 ; 
certified loan societies, £256,139 ; rail- 
way savings banks, £2,469,965 ; total, 
£240,296,733. The increase in the ten 
years is—savings banks, £50,248,568 ; 
friendly societies, £5,000,000 ; trade 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





1895, £26,700,000 ; 16,106,000  sove- 
reigns, 21,188,000 half-sovereigns. The 
amount originally estimated as light was 
£43,000,000 ; sovereigns, £29,000,000 ; 
half-sovereigns, 14,000,000. There should, 
therefore, remain to be withdrawn 
£16,300,000 ; sovereigns, £12,894,000 ; 
half-sovereigns, £3,406,000; (2) the 
value of the deficiency in gold withdrawn 
has been, up to April 1, 1895, £429,000. 
The loss has been met by the money 
originally provided by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) and the 
accrued interest upon it, so that it has 
not been necessary to have recourse to 
the additional power taken to advaace 
money for the purpose. If the original 
estimate proves to be correct, an addi- 
tional sum of about £200,000 should 
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suffice to complete the operation. It 
may be necessary to quicken the with- 
drawal, which now only a little exceeds 
£3,000,000 per annum. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

The amount contributed from Imperial 
taxes to local revenue in 1894-95 is 
£7,014,000, as against £7,164,000 in 
1893-94, being £150,000 less. There is 
a decrease on the probate duty grant of 
£206,000, an increase on licences of 
£67,000; and a decrease on beer and 
spirits of £11,000. The decrease in the 
probate duty grant is due to the fact 
that a smaller amount of property 
has been included in the affidavits 
brought in for probate than in 
the immediately preceding years. 
Thus the last year has been less by some- 
thingover £18,000,000than the preceding 
year. The reason of the falling-off last 
year as compared with the preceding 
years is three-fold :—(1) Decrease in the 
value of securities. (2) The year 1894 
was one singularly unpropitious to the 
fortunes of doctors, and undertakers, and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. The last 
three-quarters of the year 1894 (which 
are the first three quarters of the financial 
year 1894—5) had a mortality in England 
and Wales of 350,523 persons, as against 
425,667 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year—a difference of 
75,000. The influenza in the month of 
February 1895 (whichis in the last quarter 
of the past financial year), increased the 
mortality in that quarter by 22,000 as 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1894, but this increased mortality 
occurred too late in the last financial year 
to affect the probate accounts of that year. 
The results will only become apparent 
in the current quarter of this year. 
Stating the facts in a different form : 
The mortality of 1894 was 16°6 per 
1,000, as against 19-2 per 1,000 in 1893 
and 20-2 in 1891, the influenza year. At 
present we only know the number of 
probate affidavits for estates above £500. 
It is found, as might be expected, that 
the number of such estates in England 
in the year 1894—5 was 9 per cent. less 
than in 1893-4, due, no doubt, to the 
decreased mortality not differing very 


much from the diminution in amount. | 
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present year will show larger totals, and 
we have estimated the probate duty grant 
for 1895-6 at £2,400,000, which is 
£250,000 over 1894—5 and £40,000 over 
1893-4. The estimate for all local taxa- 
tion revenue for 1895-6 is £7,262,000, 
as against £7,014,000 in 1894-5, and a 
higher figure than that received in any 
previous year, except 1891-2, which was 
the influenza year of great receipts. The 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
settlement was, that the probate duty 
grant should vary according to the for- 
tunes of the year—with the general rise 
or fall of the Imperial Revenue. Let 
me quote his words on his Budget Speech 
in 1890 :— 


“ Let me put in this caveat. If the probate 
duty should not continue to yield the amount 
expected, the local authorities must take their 
chance with the Imperial Exchequer as to the 
amount which the duty may yield. We assigned 
certain sources of revenue to them, but we did 
not pledge ourselves as to the amount. 


This completes the statement of the 
finance of the past year. 


THIS YEAR'S PROSPECTS. 

I now turn to the more interesting 
topic of the prospects of the present year. 
The estimated expenditure, 1895-6, is 
£95,981,000, as compared with the sum 
provided in the Budget of 1894-5, 
£93,884,000. It thus shows an increase 
of £2,097,000 ; and the year 1893-4 
was itself an increase of £4,000,000 
on its predecessor. This additional 
£2,000,000 is due, in round numbers : To 
the Navy, £1,400,000—this, as I have 
previously stated, would have been 
£200,000 more but for the anticipation 
of the expenditure by the Supplementary 
Estimate in the past year—and to the 
Civil Service, the excess on which is 
£600,000, the latter mainly owing to 
education, which accounts for £385,000. 
Amongst other objects for which addi- 
tional provision has to be made in 
1895-6 are:—Rates on Government 
property, £48,000; Revenue buildings, 
£25,000; Irish railways, £17,000; 
prisons in Great Britain, £17,000; law 
charges, £20,000; Cyprus, £35,000 ; 
relief of Irish distress, £45,000 ; super- 
charges, £17,000—making 
£224,000. The expenditure on the Navy 


(3) Delay in the application for probate, | is the largest ever submitted to Parlia- 
owing to the introduction of the new | ment since the great war of 1815. To 
system. Weanticipate confidently thatthe | this has to be added the contribution 
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to local expenditure out of Imperial 
Revenue, £7,262,000, making a total 
raised from all sources of £103,243,000 ; 
and to this must be added the extra 
£1,000,000 raised in the Naval Works 
Loan Bill, which does not appear in this 
account. 





THE DEMAND FOR EVER-INCREASING 
EXPENDITURE. 

T have made some observations on the 
former heads of this statement. It is, 
however, idle to preach homilies on the 
subject of expenditure. No one will 
listen to them. There is a universal 
demand for more and more expenditure 
every year for every conceivable object, 
all of them excellent objects, but all of 
them pursued absolutely without any 
regard to their cost. Besides these 
demands for additional expenditure for 
every possible object, there are continual 
proposals to cut off first one and then 
another item of the public revenue. In 
private establishments you endeavour to 
regulate your outlay with some regard 
to your income, but in the public admin- 
istration you have to make your taxation 
keep pace with your profusion. IT am 
not going to preach a sermon on this 
subject, because economy (not only 
political economy) has become a lost 
art at the close of the century. 
It is a despised and _ unfashion- 
able idea, and I do not know whether, 
under any circumstances, it will ever 
come into fashion again. Everyone 
grumbles if money is not spent on his 


favourite fancy, but he grumbles still | 


more when he is called upon to find the 
means of paying for it. But now, 
having made up our minds to spend this 
unexampled sum, it is time to consider 
what are the means we possess and what 
further means we require to defray the 
cost. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE, 1895-6, 


The figures I am going to give the| 
Committee are based on the assumption | 
that the additional duties imposed last | 
year upon beer and spirits expire, as by | 
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| the Exchequer receipts of 1894-5, 
£20,115,000, an increase of £125,000. 

_ Mr. GOSCHEN: Will the right 
‘hon. Gentleman state tea and tobacco 
| separately ? 

| Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: It is not usual, on occa- 
sions like this. We take Excise at 
£25,450,000, as against Exchequer re- 
ceipts in 1894-5, £26,050,000, a decrease 
of £600,000. This, as I have said, is on 
the assumption that the additional 6d. 
on beer and spirits expires on July 1. 
We take stamps at £15,800,000, as 
against Exchequer receipts in 1894-95, 
£14,440,000, an increase of £1,360,000. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
separate the death duties ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The estimate of the 
income tax is £15,530,000. This is 
£70,000 less than the Exchequer receipts 
of last year, and is identical with the 
estimate for 1894-5. It is true that 
arrears will be at the higher rate, &d., 
as compared with 7d. last year. But 
this will be counterbalanced by heavier 
repayments, resulting from the increased 
relief given to small incomes. The land 
tax and house duty are taken at 
£2,470,000, as against £2,450,000, the 
amount of the Exchequer receipts in 
1894-5. The total tax revenue will 
thus stand at £79,490,000, as against Ex- 
chequer receipts in 1894-5, £78,655,000. 
The Post Office isestimated at£10,900,000; 
the Telegraph service at £2,620,000; 
Crown lands, £415,000 ; interest on Suez 
Canal shares and Sardinian Loan, 
£687,000, an increase on last year of 
£274,000 ; and miscellaneous revenue, 
£1,550,000, reduced by the amount 
received out of the Naval Defence Fund. 
This makes the total non-tax revenue 
£16,172,000. Adding this to the total 
tax revenue, £79,490,000, makes a total 
revenue of £95,662,000. Comparing 
this with £95,981,000, the estimated 
expenditure of 1895-6, we arrive at an 


| estimated deficit of £319,000. 


law they do, in July next. This is the' 


STAMPS. 


method of estimating a temporary duty, | 
which was used by my right hon. friend| The following are some particulars of 
the Member for Midlothian (Mr. Glad-| stamps. We take the new estate duty 
stone) in his great Budget of 1860.| at £6,100,000, including arrears of old 
Subject to that assumption, we estimate | probate and estate duty, which, however, 
Customs at £20,240,000, as against are quite trifling. This is rather more 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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than £1,500,000 above the net receipt 
from new estate duty and old probate 
and estate duty for 1894-5. Added to 
the million or thereabouts by which 
1894-5 exceeded 1893-4, this will 
make the total increment from the new 
estate duty in 1895-6, as compared with 
1893-4, £2,500,000. Against this, 
however, I set a reduction of £150,000 
in the succession duty, which will begin 
to be affected in the present year by the 
new estate duty, which absorbs a great 
part of the old succession duty. I take 
succession duty for 1895-6 at £1,200,000; 
that is, £150,000 less than 1894-5. 
Legacy duty I take at £2,800,000, or 
£9,000 less than last year. The total of 
the death duties will therefore be 
£10,100,000, as against £8,727,000, 
an increase of £1,373,000 over the 
receipts of last year, and an increase of 
£2,521,000 over the net receipts of 
1893-4, before the new system came 
into operation; so that the greater 
part of the increased expenditure 
will be met by the increased receipts 
from the death duties. I take general 
stamps at £5,700,000 which is £148,000 
less than last year, and £495,000 more 
than in the year 1893-4. I assume, 
therefore, that the great bulk of the 
enormous increase of the past year will 
be maintained, though prudence dictates 
some reduction, especially in respect of 
the receipts from the Stock Exchange. 


THE YEAR'S BALANCE-SHEET. 

The balance-sheet for 1895-6, as it 
will stand on the present basis of taxa- 
tion, will therefore be as follows :—On 
the revenue side—Customs, £20,240,000: 
Excise, 25,450,000 ; stamps, £15,800,000 : 
land tax, £1,020,000; house duty, 
£1,450,000 ; income tax, £15,530,000 : 
Total tax revenue, £79,490,000. Post 
Office, £10,900,000 ; Telegraph service, 
£2,620,000 ; Crown lands, £415,000; 
interest on Suez Canal shares, c., 
£687,000; miscellaneous, £1,550,000 ; 
Total non-tax revenue, £16,172,000, 
making the total revenue, £95,662,000. 
On the other side, we have the expendi- 
ture on the Consolidated Fund Services, 
£26,625,000, and that on the Supply 
Services, £69,356,000, making together a 
total expenditure of £95,981,000, and 
thus leaving an estimated deficit of 
£319,000 for the current year. 


{2 May 1895} 
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BEER AND SPIRIT DUTIES. 

We have, therefore, to deal with an 
estimated deficit of about £300,000, and 
some form of taxation must be resorted 
to which will yield that amount, and 
also a moderate margin of surplus reserve 
as a provision against unforeseen con- 
tingencies. In order to find that sum 
we turn naturally to the taxes which are 
to expire on July 1 next—namely, the 
taxes upon beer and upon spirits. I 
stated in the discussions on the Budget 
last year that the manner in which these 
taxes would be dealt with would depend 
upon the financial situation in which we 
found ourselves when the time arrived. 
I will quote the words of my reply to 
various questions on this subject on April 
23, 1894. The hon. and Gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway said that— 


“he always understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to speak exactly in the sense in which 
he had spoken that night. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s mind was left perfectly open on the 
question.”’ 


To that I replied that— 


‘*T was happy to hear that the hon. and Gallant 
Gentleman understood my statement exactly in 
the sense I had made it. First of all, it was not 
intended to make this duty a manent tax, 
leaving it a perfectly open question whether it 
should be renewed or not.”’ 

It is perfectly obvious that the choice lies 
between the spirit and the beer duty. I 
will state to the Committee the reasons 
why I shall choose one rather than the 
other. I shall have to satisfy hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, because I was so 
unfortunate last year as to have their 
unanimous votes against both the spirit 
and the beer duty. Having been solid 
upon the one, and then upon the other, 
I may say that they impartially con- 
demned them both. Now, in regard to 
the spirit duty, there are several very 
cogent reasons against the renewal of the 
extra 6d. I have already referred to the 
fact that hon. Gentlemen opposite voted 
unanimously against it last year, and I 
supposed they would this year. But 
that is not, to a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the main and conclusive reason. 
The first and the most conclusive reason 
is that it has not, and is not likely to, 
yield the required amount. I have 
already stated that as regards foreign 
spirits under the head of Customs, the 
extra 6d. has yielded substantially no- 
thing at all, and that, to a Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, is a conclusive reason for | per cent. upon spirits. Now, these con- 
not choosing the tax. As regards the | siderations appear to me clearly to point 
home-made spirits, it has only yielded|to the conclusion that if, in order to 
£270,000 out of the £600,000 which it! raise the required amount, a choice is to 
was estimated to produce. This failure |be made between beer and spirits, it is 
in the past year may be due in part, no|not upon spirits that the additional 
doubt, to the holding back of stocks in| taxation ought to be placed. The situa- 
anticipation of the removal of the tax. tion as regards beer is altogether the 
This is a thing which it is difficult | opposite of that which I have described 
exactly to gauge ; but it is also probably | in respect of spirits. In the first place, 
due to the fact that the spirit duty is| beer has entirely responded to the expec- 
already at a very high figure relatively to| tation formed of the yield from the 
the cost of the article itself. There is a| additional 6d., and has realised the esti- 
point, no doubt, which taxation reaches| mate within a trifle, and, but for the 
when an addition to the duty fails to| exceptional frost, would certainly have 
realise the expected result in increased | considerably exceeded it. The price of 
revenue. That was notably the case|beer to the consumers has not been 
with the tobacco revenue, when Sir|altered. There is no reason to believe 
Stafford Northcote’s increase of the duty | that its quality or strength has been 
failed to produce a sensible increase of | generally deteriorated. Whatever other 
revenue. Since the additional duty was|interests and manufactures may be 
removed by the right hon. Gentleman suffering from depression, the brewing 
opposite (Mr. Goschen), the tobacco trade is not among the number. Of 
revenue has rapidly advanced, though a|this the income tax assessments afford 
portion of that increase is, no doubt, to|conclusive evidence. Never have the 
be attributed to the regulations in regard | returns been so large as in the past year. 
to moisture, for I admit that the/The great fall in the last 12 months in 
prohibition of moisture is an element in | the price of materials has given to the 
the tobacco duty. It is quite certain | manufacturers of beer a great profit upon 
there is a point, which can only be ascer-|an article which they sell at the same 
tained by experiment, at which the! price in spite of the diminution in cost 
increase of a duty will not yield an) of production. The fall in the price of 
increase of revenue. In 1890, when the | materials has operated principally in the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite proposed | last few months, but it will operate still 
to increase the spirit and beer duties, my | more in the coming year ; and, applying 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for! the lowered prices to the quantities of 
India moved that the increased duty | materials used, the Inland Revenue 
should be imposed for one year only, and | are of opinion that the advantage to the 
one strong ground on which he based the | brewers has covered, or will cover, the 
Motion was the experience of former | payment due to the extra 6d. several 
years that such increased taxes fail to times over. A slight reduction in this 
yield increased revenue. That, no doubt, | profit is to be made on account of the 
is a very strong argument in dealing somewhat smaller extract obtained from 
with duties of this character. There is the malt of last year’s harvest. This in- 
another objection which has always been | fluence also seems to have operated only 
very strongly urged against the increase in the second half of the financial year, 
of the spirit duty, both in Ireland and in| and it is quite insufficient to counter- 
Scotland—namely, the unfair proportion | balance the gain from the great fall in 
between the relative amount of the/ the price of all the principal articles used 
taxation upon beer and upon spirits. by brewers. These facts show, beyond 
There has been much controversy on this|all doubt, that, as regards beer, the 
subject, and calculations made upon the additional tax is one that has been borne 
basis of the alcoholic strength, but I | by the trade without oppressive effect— 
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prefer to look at the matter from the 
point of view of the weight of the tax 
upon the cost price of the article which, 
from the estimates supplied to me, may 
be represented by the figures of from 34 
to 40 per cent. upon beer, and about 700 
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I might say without sensible burden. I 
have examined the more recent reports 
of the brewery companies in the country 
and find that they bear out that view. 
The consumer has found no difference— 
the brewer has not suffered—the revenue 
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has benefited. Therefure, the inference ,income-tax, £15,530,000,— total tax 
I draw is, that there is no other tax which, | revenue, £79,990,000: Total non-tax 
in my judgment, could be so fairly im-| revenue, £16,172,000; total revenue, 
posed and which would cause so little £96,162,000, The expenditure on Con- 
inconvenience either to the producer or|solidated Fund _ services will be 
to the consumer, which, after all, is the | £26,625,000;supplyservices,£69,356,000: 
sound tést by which all taxation must be | Total expenditure, £95,981,000, leaving 
tried. I therefore propose to re-impose|an estimated margin of £181,000. I 
the additional 6d. upon beer when the | have spoken of this as a margin, but, as 
duty expires on July 1. The estimate | I have always contended, the true surplus 
of its yield for the nine months from | is only to be regarded as the excess of 
July to the end of the financial year) the revenue of the year over the actual 
1895-96 is £500,000, which will cover expenditure of the year. And it must 
the estimated deficit and leave a narrow | be taken into account that we are this 
margin by way of surplus of £181,000. | year borrowing £1,000,000 upon termin- 
I do not think it necessary to impose the | able annuities for expenditure on naval 
additional duty beyond the present finan-| works which is to be incurred in the 
cial year, but to leave it to be dealt with | current year, and we also expect to 
according to the state of the finances as|have to borrow £700,000 under the 
they may be found at the expiration of Barracks Act of the late Parliament. 
the year. As was pointed out in the| That is, I believe, a defensible 
discussions on the Budget last year, and| arrangement in regard to the cost 
as has proved to be the fact, the risk of of permanent works, which are to last 
loss by holding back does not apply to for a considerable period. But it must 
the case of beer in the same manner as | be borne in mind that this is an expendi- 
it does to spirits. The additional spirit | ture not covered by the revenue of the 
duty, of course, will not be re-enacted ;| year, but a proportionate part of which 
it will be allowed to expire on July 1; will be defrayed in future years, which 
but the additional beer duty will be/| will share the benefit of the works. I 
rénewed for a single year from that date. have now endeavoured to lay before the 
A similar proposal to this was made in| Committee the financial state of last 
1885 by Mr. Childers. This course is| year’s account, and also a forecast of the 
also that which we advocated in the year | balance-sheet of the current year. I have 
1890, in which year, on the discussion | not aimed at an eventful Budget. The 
in Committee of the Customs and Inland | financial situation neither required nor 
Revenue Bill, Mr. Childers said :— would have justified such an undertaking, 
i . |The slight adjustment I have proposed 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has not}. - . sys) 
quite correctly stated what was proposed as to will establish the equilibrium of the 
the increase of the duties in 1885. In the case| National Account. It is, no doubt, to 
of the beer duty, an appeal was made to me only|me a great disappointment—as it must 
to enact the increase for my Na I —— be to the country—that what would have 
oan iaateal hich tf Sieh ke promt | been a surplus of £2,000,000, available 
hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) and other|for the relief of taxation, has been 
Members, the Government will allow this pro- swallowed up by the insatiable demands 
angela ge one Ser on Fg agree: a4 of increased expenditure, and that, with 
d Cc 10) ace J rec ~) | 
@an the proposal of iis Glovdiniedel.” ae = largely augmented rovenae, we are 
‘only just able to make both ends meet. 
Therefore this is not a new proposal of | But, in that position of things, it appears 
ours ; it is one made in 1885, and made | to me to be sound finance to disturb as 
again in 1890 in the same manner. Now, little as possible for the present the 
Sir, with this addition or renewal of the | existing fiscal system. After the large 
6d. a barrel upon beer, yielding £500,000, and far-reaching changes which were 
I am now in a position to state| made in the Budget of last year a period 
the final balance-sheet for the current) of rest is required to develop and esta- 
year. The final balance-sheet will | blish its results. With these results, so 
stand thus :—Revenue from Customs, | far as we have experience of them, we 
£20,240,000; Excise, 25,950,000 ; | have every reason to be satisfied. They 
stamps, £15,800,000; land  tax,| have produced the resources which were 
£1,020,000; house duty, £1,450,000 ;| required, and which were expected, in 
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order to cope with a vastly increased |therefore, now simply to offering con- 
expenditure. The general arrangements | gratulations to the Chancellor of the 
of last year not only met the demands | Exchequer, the House, and the country 
of that year, but have enabled us, byaid upon some of the statements which it 
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of the anticipated growth of the death 
duties, to deal with the enhanced outlay 
of the current year. We had to encounter 
last year an increased expenditure of 
£4,000,000, to which is added this year 
a further increase of £2,000,000. 
When the new Death Duties were im- 
posed I stated that the increase of a 
million in the Revenue estimated for the 
year 1894-95 would be largely exceeded 
in the ensuing year ; and I had in my 
mind at that time the prospect of a 
largely augmented expenditure in regard 
to the engagements made for the increase 
of the Navy. The acuteness of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) divined 
that when he asked me what business I 
had to provide for the extra expenditure 
which would accrue in the year 1895-96 
—what I had to do with the Budget of 
the present year. The reform of the 
Death Duties was, therefore, a provident 
arrangement for the anticipated increase 
of demands on account of the Navy in 
the present year, as well as the neces- 
sities of the past year. We calculate in 
coming years on a still further growth of 
revenue to be realised from the same 
source. The requirements have been im- 
mense, but the resources of the nation 
have fully answered to those demands. I 
heartily desire it had been my good for- 
tune to have been in the position to 
diminish the weight of this great burden. 
My office has been confined to distri- 
buting its pressure, so that it should bear 
as lightly as might be on those who are 
the least able to endure it. If the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the proposals 
of the Government are, under the cir- 


cumstances with which we have to deal, | 


reasonable and equitable, I trust they 
may receive their sanction. 

Me. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I do not propose 
on the present occasion to enter in 
any detail upon the interesting state- 
ment which has been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I will observe 
what I believe to be the most orthodox 
practice—that is, that such changes as 
are proposed in the taxation of the 
country are better discussed after reflec- 
tion, and when the matter can be pro- 
perly considered. I will confine myself, 
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has been in his power to make. TI join 
most heartily with him in the congratu- 
lations which he makes to the permanent 
| Civil Service for the marvellous accuracy 
with which their forecasts have been 
fulfilled. I must say, looking to the 
extraordinary changes which have taken 
place in the taxation, as regards 
income-tax and the Death Duties, that 
this is simply short of a marvel, 
|I congratulate, also, the ofticers of the 
Customs; and, there again, that they 
should be so nearly right on a total re- 
ceipt of 20 millions shows the great 
ability and the great accuracy with 
which now the departments conduct 
these duties. There is only one point 
which struck me in connection with the 
estimate as regards the death duties, and 
perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| might be able to throw a little light on the 
subject. He placed before us some most 
interesting statistics with regard to the 
deaths which had taken place in the 
respective years 1893-94 and 1894-95. I 
am not sure that I remember the figure 
exactly, but I think he told us that 
40,000 less people died than in the 
previous year. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Seventy-five thousand. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Seventy-five thousand 
less people died than ought to have died, 
This is the marvel, that the officers of 
the Inland Revenue seem to have been 
able to foretell such an extraordinary 
‘result. Otherwise, unless they had 
expected 75,000 less people to die, how 
could the results be such as to yield the 
precise amount which they estimated 1 
I should presume that the same has 
‘taken place this year as has taken place 
on previous occasions—namely, that 
‘there are compensating circumstances, 
‘and that though the officers of the In- 
land Revenue are able to foretell as a 
whole what the result will be, there are 
in the course of events extraordinary 
‘changes which nevertheless are compen- 
sated by other changes. I should be 
'glad to have some more information 
/upon that point. At the same time I do 
‘not wish in the slightest degree to 
diminish the compliment which has been 
truly earned by the extraordinary 
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accuracy of these estimates. The same of | 


course applies to the estimates of expen- 
diture, although there the difference is 
less remarkable because it is more 
difficult to foresee. In the next place I 
would congratulate, not only the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but the country 
generally, on the figures with regard to 
savings banks and the general savings of 
the country. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right, and did 
a public service in opposing some of 
those pessimist views which circulate so 
much in the country. If the masses are 
suffering under oppressive circumstances, 
prosperity amongst the artisans has not 
entirely ceased. The facts that have 
been placed before us show that the 
consumption of articles has been pro- 
gressive with the increasing population, 
being at least 3 per cent. greater, a cir- 
cumstance which should afford satisfac- 
tion to all classes of the community. 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on his 
statement as to the increase of deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Banks, and in 
other similar institutions. There is, 
however, one thing which must be borne 
in mind with reference to the increase in 
Trustee Savings Banks and the Post Office 
Savings Banks. It is not possible that 
a certain amount of money has been 
transferred to these banks because the 
rate of interest is high as compared with 
that allowed by other banks? I am sure 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will feel that this is a matter which re- 
quires some watching ; because, while we 
all rejoice that money should be put into 
the bank by the real working classes, it 
would be wrong that there should be a 
a loss to the country upon deposits which 
might be withdrawn from other under- 
takings by persons in a better position in 
life, who simply transferred their savings 
to the Post Office Savings Bank to yet a 
higher rate of interest. All the same, 
the amount of deposits in the savings 
banks is a matter of national satisfaction 
and congratulation. It shows that the 
working classes are becoming capitalists 
themselves, and by that means new links 
are being established between all classes 
of the community. There is one point to 
which I wish to call attention, not in 
any controversial spirit, and that is in 


reference to Supplemental Estimates of | 
|}CHEQUER : I may say at once that I 


one year which may be used for the 
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relief of the following financial year. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mentioned that they were taking a 
Supplemental Estimate of £200,000, not 
because it was required in the past year, 
but in relief of the present year. That 
is to say, that the amount has been with- 
drawn from what would have been the 
old sinking fund, and that there would 
have been a surplus of £900,000 instead 
of £700,000 for the present year. There 
is nothing that the departments are so 
anxious to do as to take Supplemental 
Estimates one year in order to reduce 
the Estimates of the next, and. this is a 
practice which the Treasury have resisted 
to the best of their ability. That, how- 
ever, is a venial offence, but I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman will see that it 
is a practice which ought to be looked 
upon, I will not say with suspicion, but 
certainly with some anxiety and with 
some care. However, having congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
result of his figures, I do not wish to 
offer any more comments upon his able 
statement to-day, beyond a passing re- 
ference to his most ingenious proposal, by 
which to meet the deficit which other- 
wise he would have had, and provide a 
small surplus, by reimposing the Beer 
Duty and taking off the extra Spirit 
Duty. We recognise that the right hon. 
Gentleman has many “ cogent reasons” 
for taking that course. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY: They 
have all left the Irish Benches. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think that my 
hon. Friend is really too suspicious, I 
mean that there may be very cogent 
financial reasons for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s action in the matter. 
Among other reasons I may point out 
that the Spirit Duty isa declining Duty 
and the Beer Duty is a flourishing Duty. 
But with regard to this portion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal I offer 
no comment at the present time. We 
have before us at this moment a compara- 
tively simple Budget, and I should hope 
that before the evening is over the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will tell us when he proposes 
to resume the consideration of that por- 
tion of his proposal which will touch the 
only alteration in the Duties which he 
has submitted to the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
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propose to take it on Friday of next 
week, if that would be convenient. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) complained that no relief 
had been given to the agricultural 
interest, and suggested that the land 
tax, which amounted to £1,000,000 a 
year, should be given to each county 
according to the proportion of its contri- 
bution. He should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what became of the land tax ? 
Nearly every penny of the English land 
tax went into the Exchequer. There 
was no such tax in Ireland; and in 
Scotland the money was applied to other 
purposes, and did not go to the Imperial 
Exchequer. He also wished to know 
why the land tax was increased this year 
from £1,015,000, at which it stood last 
year, to £1,020,000. The tax, which in 
some places amounted to 3s. 9d. in the £, 


pressed very heavily upon the land-| 


owners. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, although he had done nothing 
to relieve the agricultural interest, had 
indirectly done something that would 
tell against that interest by reimposing 
the Duty upon beer, which was almost 
exclusively an English product. He 
was not a brewer, and he held no 
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put aside a smal] amount every year in 
aid of the construction of these lines, and 
thereby do much good to the agricultural 
interest. If he were in order he should 
‘like, at the proper time, to propose an 
Amendment that would have the effect 
of transferring the proceeds of the Land 
| Tax from the Imperial Exchequer to the 
‘counties in which it was raised. 

| Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That would involve an 
addition being made to the Income 
Tax. 

| Mr. JEFFREYS said, that he should 
not object to an increase of an additional 
4d. in the £ upon the Income Tax, 
provided something were done for the 
benefit of the agricultural interest. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would only 
make the proposal to transfer the Land 
| Tax from the Exchequer to te counties, 
|he believed that it would meet with 
‘acceptance, certainly on the Opposition 
side of the House and, he believed, in the 
country generally. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was delighted that prices 
got lower and lower. But although we 
produced food at extraordinarily low 
prices, our taxation not only did not 
become lighter, but increased year after 
year. It was very unfair and unjust 











brewery shares, but he thought it very that something should not be done for the 
unfortunate that the Beer Duty should | agricultural interest, and when the proper 
have been reimposed while the extra|time arrived, he would move that the 
Duty upon spirits, which were made| Land Tax be given to the counties. 

chiefly in Scotland and Ireland, should) *Srm SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
have been taken off. The right hon.| Hamlets, Whitechapel) considered the 
Gentleman had referred to another! proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
matter which he regarded as being of | chequer very satisfactory. No objection 
some importance. He alluded to the| could be reasonably raised tothem. He 
£17,000 that was to be granted to-| regretted, however, to find that the 
wards the construction of light rail-| right hon. Gentleman had not included 
ways in Ireland. Why had not the | in his Budget any further modification 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make | or simplification in the Stamp Duties on 
a grant in aid of the construction! bonds to bearer, and, thereby, given an 
of light railways in Great Britain? The | impetus to reviving trade and eventually 
right hon. Gentleman the President of! benefit the Exchequer. The Chancellor 
the Board of Trade had brought in a of the Exchequer two years ago abolished 
Bill for the construction of light railways | the vexatious adhesive transfer stamp. 
in this country, but that Bill would|The right hon. Gentleman conferred a 
remain a dead letter unless a grant were | great boon on traders ; and, he was glad 
made from the Imperial Exchequer, to learn, that the increased contract 
which would, at all events, partly defi ay | stamp had yielded the equivalent to the 
their cost. What was the use of telling Exchequer. They must remember that 
the landowners and the farmers of Eng- | the transfer stamp was a declining duty, 
land that they were at liberty to con-| being applied only to old bonds, while the 
struct light railways at their own ex-|contract stamp was a permament and 
pense? The right hon. Gentleman the|advancing source of revenue. There 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might easily | was, however, more to be done in the 
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same direction. They noticed in neigh-| complicated system. The Indian Gov- 
bouring countries that duties were im- ernment paid no stamp on their direct 
posed with the object of benefiting their | loans issued here. But Indian railway 


people—giving them an advantage over | 
foreign traders. He did not ask for 
protection, but why impose Stamp Duties | 
here to our disadvantage and to the 
advantage of our French and German | 
rivals? He had, on previous occasions, | 
pointed out in the House that we thus | 
handicapped our traders and drove lucra- | 
tive business into the hands of our 
rivals. We imposed a Stamp Duty on) 
bonds to bearer greatly in excess of what | 


bearer bonds guaranteed by the Indian 
Government bore the 10s. per £100 
stamp. Our Colonies paid 2s. 6d. per cent. 
on their loans issued in this country ; 
and some old issues of foreign bonds 
bore 2s. 6d. per cent. stamp, while new 
bonds bore 10s. He proposed that there 
should be a 5s. per cent. stamp on all 
bonds dealt in in this country—old or 
new, Indian or Colonial—every exist- 


ing bond, and every renewal. He had 


obtained in France and Germany. Here | very good authority for asserting that 
the Stamp Duty was 10s. per cent.,| increased revenue would eventually re- 
while in France it was 3s., and in Ger-| sult from such a change with benefit to 





many 4s. per cent. It might be said | 
that nations which came here to borrow | 
must pay thatextrastamp. That might | 
be a good argument if we had a) 
monopoly and ours were the only market. | 
But countries which enjoyed good credit 
issued their loans elsewhere. And if our 
investors bought such bonds abroad they 
paid, or were expected to pay, for the 
stamp. It was a good thing for this country 
to lend to many nations and to borrow 
from none. If we lent money to a 
country we generally gave some of our 
manufactures in exchange, thus making 
a profit on our goods and obtaining a 
tribute in the shape of interest from 
foreigners. It might be said that 
transfer of stocks paid 10s. per cent. 
duty. That was, he believed, so also in 
Germany. Then, again, the transfer 
stamp was charged on the actual money 
value of the stocks, whereas on bonds 
the 10s. duty was on the nominal value. 
Few foreign loans were issued over par ; 
and in many cases the 10s. stamp on 
bonds equalled £1 and even £2 per cent. 
on their actual money value. Excessive 
duties always led to evasion. The evils 
of our present system were, that we 
often divert profitable trade to rival 
countries ; that those who bought bonds 
abroad left them there, and did not have 
them stamped unless they were sold 
again in England. They thus very often 
evaded the Stamp Duty altogether. 
Again, Indian railway companies which 
issued many millions in short-dated 
bonds—over £10,000,000—always tried 
to renew them by attaching fresh coupon 
sheets, thus avoiding the 10s. per cent. 
stamp, which amounts to £5,000 on every 
million. Besides this, we had a very 





our traders. We should even then im- 
pose 2s. per £100 more than France, and 
ls. more than Germany; but we could 
give our competitors that slight advan- 
tage owing to our abundance of capital 
seeking investment. One word regard- 
ing Bills of Exchange, which are interna- 
tional instruments of credit. Our laws 
and duties pertaining to Bills of 
Exchange differed essentially from those 
of other countries, and ours were not the 
best. Take oneinstance. We exempted 
Demand Bills from ad valorem duty, im- 
posing only penny stamps. If we imitated 
Austria and Holland we should extend 
that exemption to bills drawn within 
eight days. This would be a great ad- 
vantage, especially in transmitting large 
sums through the post, and danger of 
robbery and delayed payment, would 
be avoided. He did not urge these 
reasons last year, as the Budget was 
complicated ; but he certainly expected 
that this year the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have given his attention 
to these matters. He trusted that before 
long his right hon. Friend would give 
this question of stamps his serious 
consideration. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consider the subject 
just raised by the hon. Gentleman. 
There was, he was sure, a general feel- 
ing in support of the suggestions of his 
hon. Friend, except possibly as regarded 
two points. It might act unfairly and 
undesirably if fresh stamps were charged 
on renewals ; and he also rather doubted 
the desirability of allowing a penny tax 
upon eight-day bills. He listened with 
great interest to the statement of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, but, he 
confessed, he heard with much regret, 
the right hon. Gentleman speak almost 
with despair of the prospects of economy. 
The increase of expenditure was, he could 
not help thinking greatly due to the prac- 
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safe or a satisfactory state of things for 
the savings banks to hold those large 
deposits without any available reserves 
against them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had always shown a desire to reduce the 
floating debt. And why? Because it 


tice which had grown so much of late | was a debt the country might be called 
years of putting off the Estimates. The upon to pay at the most inconvenient 
fact that the permanent officials knew |time. But the real floating debt at the 
that the Estimates would be carefully con- | present moment were the deposits in the 
sidered in Committee of the House, had|savings banks. They were far larger 
had a beneficial effect in keeping esti- | than the ordinary floating debt, and 
mates down, and he therefore hoped the | they were far more likely to be de- 
House would put pressure on the Govern- | manded in a sudden emergency than the 
ment to induce them to produce the | ordinary floating debt. He therefore 


Estimates at a time when they could be 
properly considered. He trusted, too, 
that when he replied, the Chancellor 


hoped his right hon. Friend would, from 
the point of view of sound finance, take 
the matter into his most serious con- 


of the Exchequer would tell them how | sideration. He thought there was a 
he got the statistics in respect to meat| great deal of force in what the right 
of home production. {The CHanceLLor|hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
OF THE ExcnEQueR: “ Through the Agri-|George’s had said in reference to the 
cultural Department.”] Did the righthon. | Land Tax. It was a tax that fell very 
Gentleman think the Department had | heavily on England as compared with 
got the statistics in such a form as they | Scotland and Ireland, and he should be 
could be thoroughly relied upon! Thej| glad to see it handed over to Local 
House expected to hear from the Chan-| Authorities for local purposes. But, as 


cellor of the Exchequer, when he dealt 
with the beer duty, something about the 
probable effect on the revenue from 
beer of the passing of the Local Veto 
Bill, but on that interesting point the 
right hon. Gentleman gave them no 
information whatever. The large in- 
crease in deposits in savings’ banks 
within the last few months was very 





there was a Committee inquiring into 
the financial relations between England, 
Scotland and Ireland, this was not per- 
haps the most convenient moment to enter 
upon a discussion of that important ques- 
tion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had pointed out that there had been a 
diminution of something like six millions 
within the last two or three years in the 


remarkable. So far as the increase was | deposits of building societies. To prevent 
due to the greater prosperity and any injustice being done to the building 


economy on the working classes every-| societies, it would be well to state that 
one would rejoice ; but he feared it was the great bulk of the diminution of de- 
toa great extent due to the fact that there | posits was almost wholly due to the 
was no other means of getting so high a/|failure of the Liberator, which had 
rate of interest as that offered by the | called itself a building society, but had 


savings banks ; and therefore he should | 


, be glad if the right hon. Gentleman saw 
his way to reccommence the return 
_ showing the deposits classified according 
to amounts. He should also like to im- 
press on the right hon. Gentleman the 
_necessity of the savings banks keeping 
larger cash reserves. The savings banks, 





of course, relied upon ;the, credit of the 


never been a building society in the 
proper sense of the term. It was a 
strong testimony to the solvency of the 
building societies, and the care and skill 
with which they were managed that, 
notwithstanding the Liberator failure, 
very few had succumbed, and that the 
funds entrusted to them had not been 
materially reduced. He had always 


nation. Every banker who held consols | looked upon building societies as one of 
relied upon the credit of the nation ; but|the best forms of investment; and, 
every other banker held, in addition to | although he knew his right hon. Friend 
_ reserves of consols, a considerable amount | the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 


of ready cash available at any time ; and | intended to say a word that would throw 
he hoped the Chancellor of the Ex-|a slur upon the building societies, he 
chequer would consider whether it was a | Soought it well, in order to prevent 


Sir John Lubbock. 
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misunderstanding, to say a few words in 
defence of those institutions, which he 
believed were doing a great and good 
work in the service of the country. 
*CotonkELE HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central), said that, as the 
representative of an industrial con- 
stituency which was suffering severely 
at the present time, he must express 
his surprise that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done nothing to relieve 
the existing industrial depression in the 
slightest degree, and had taken nonoticeof 
the vast number of the unemployed,and the 
great amount of poverty which prevailed 
throughout the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that our commercial 
system was sound in principle and satis- 
factory in its results. That was a most 
amazing statement in view of the facts, 
as shown by the returns in The Labour 
Gazette month after month, that the 
number of unemployed was this year six 
times as many as in 1890, and that 
400,000 paupers had been registered last 
month. Why did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer give £45,000 for the relief of 
Irish distress and nothing whatever for 
the relief of English distress? A Com- 
mittee was now sitting to inquire into 
the causes of unemployment and the 
extent of the unemployed, but there was 
not a word of sympathy from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
statement in reference to those matters. 
The Irish alone were taken notice of, 
both with regard to their distress and 
their agricultural interest. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had been present, as he 
had been, at two deputations, received 
recently by the Home Secretary, from 
two of the most important industries of 
the country—the glass industry and the 
iron trade—he would have heard a tale 
of depression which would probably have 
considerably modified his views as to 
the condition of our commercial system. 
The representatives of the glass trade, 
masters as well as men, had said that 
between 40 and 50 per cent. of the men 
had been unemployed for a considerable 
time; and that a very heavy levy for 
their relief had to be paid by those 
who had the good fortune to obtain 
work. The deputation from the iron 
trade had been introduced to the Home 
Secretary by the President of the Iron 
and Steel Institute—an hon. Member 
who sat behind the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and he had told how, owing 
to the foreign competition, orders were 
being given in a decreasing degree to the 
iron districts of Yorkshire and Stafford- 
shire. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might, in these circumstances, have at 
least readjusted the taxes on home in- 
dustries, so that the burden might be 
less felt by those industries which were 
suffering most from the present depres- 
sion. The tendency of foreign countries 
was to increase rather than to diminish 
their protective duties so far as they 
affected English imported goods. He 
had in his hand a new law which had 
been introduced into the Belgium 
Chamber, which, while reducing the 
duties on foreign-made articles required 
in Belgium and not produced in sufficient 
quantities in Belgium, increased the 
duties on every article of British 
manufacture. One of his leading con- 
stituents wrote him only that morning 
that this act on the part of Belgium 
was the last straw that would break the 
camel’s back, and that if it were allowed 
to pass without protest on the part of 
England it would encourage every other 
foreign country to increase its import 
duties. Not only was it the case that 
those foreign duties were increasing ; 
but the importation of foreign goods 
into this country without any profit to 
British workers was also greatly on the 
increase. Although the imports from 
this country went down considerably 
last year, the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods largely increased. 
The importation of such goods amounted 
last year to close upon £69,000,000 
sterling, showing an increase from the 
comparatively small sum of £41,000,000, 
which was the total some 15 or 20 years 
ago. What a large revenue would be 
in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he laid a slight toll on 
goods manufactured in foreign factories 
and prisons, and which were every year 
increasingly displacing British labour. 
A toll of 5 per cent. on £69,000,000 
would produce a revenue of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 a year, 
which was nearly equal to the duty on 
tea. He had always understood the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
anxious to see a free breakfast table 
and to follow the example of the right 
hon. Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in diminishing the taxes—which 
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were all paid by the consumers—upon 
those goods which were not produced in 
this country ; and if he would do that, 
and levy taxation rather upon goods 
which entered into competition with 
those of this country, then great benefit 
would result to the industrial masses of 
the people. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that everyone 
must be gratified with the large increase 
in the deposits in the savings banks. He 
should like to know the classes into 
which the depositors were divided. He 
agreed with what he understood to be 
the view of the right hon. Member for 
the University of London—namely, that 





the increase in the deposits in the Post 


Ottice and Trustee Savings Banks was 
due to the favourable rate of interest 
now given and the difficulty of placing 
deposits at the same rate of interest in 
other banks and elsewhere. Although 
the working men and others were saving 
in an increased degree when they were 
in regular employment and in receipt of 
good wages, there could be no doubt 
whatever that with the enormous num- 
bers who were without employment, the 
increase in depositors was due to the de- 
posits of the better, rather than to those 
of the working, classes, for whom the 
Post Office Savings Bank was really 
established. He deplored the fact that, 
while the expenditure had increased by 
no less than £6,000,000 in the past two 
years, no effort had been made to 
increase the sources of revenue, to 
inquire into the applicability of the 
fiscal system, which had existed in this 
country since 1846, to present conditions, 
to develop markets in our colonies or 
foreign countries, or to do anything which 
would be of the smallest benefit to the 
commercial classes; and above all he 
regretted to find that the greatest of 
their industries, that of agriculture, 
which was suffering from such depres- 
sion at the present moment, had not 
even been mentioned 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
observed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from his statement, seemed 
to think that the last year had been one 
of prosperity. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would find it very hard 
to make those who lived in agricultural 
districts believe that they were in a 
state of prosperity. In face of the fact 
that farmers were going daily into 
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liquidation, that enormous numbers of 
labourers were out of work in every 
district, and that farms were going out 
of cultivation, it was very hard to under- 
stand how this prosperity had been 
attained. He did not intend to further 
criticise the remarks made by the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to last year, 
but he was extremely surprised that no 
notice whatever had been taken of the 
agricultural interest. He had hoped 
that the Government would have con- 
ceded something towards the light 
railways. He would state honestly 
that he believed the Government might 
just as well take the Light Railways 
Bill from the Order Book to-morrow as 
to attempt to pass it in its present shape. 
In its existing form it would be of no use 
to anybody, and would certainly not be 
received with thanks by the agriculturists. 
If these railways were to be. provided 
out of the rates they would prove a 
burden rather than a relief. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told them 
that he had taken great trouble to dis- 
tribute the burdens amongst those who 
|could well afford to pay them, and to 
relieve those who could not. He did 
not agree with this view. His own 
opinion of the Budget was that it was 
the Budget of last year plus a sop to 
the Irish Members. It was the Budget 
of last year without a sixpence on the 
Spirit Duties; and he did not think 
that there had been any great trouble 
taken in trying to distribute the burdens 
this year among the différent classes. 
At any rate there had been no attempt 
to relieve the agricultural classes. What 
was the object of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? He, no doubt, desired 
temperance every year, and he had 
taken sixpence off the whisky in Ireland, 
where there was to be no Local Veto 
Bill, and he had put sixpence on the 
beer in England where, as they were 
told, they were to have a Local Veto 
Bill. Surely if the contention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was correct 
—namely, that he had put the tax on 
the article from the consumption of 
which he hoped to get his revenue, he 
either could not believe that there would 
‘be much effect from the Local Veto 
| Bill, or else it was not intended that 
'they should have it at all. In his 
opinion the Budget dealt the death- 
{ow to the Local Veto Bill or to any 
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likelihood of their getting it in the 
future. Last year when the tax was 
ut on beer he then stated that he 
Pelieved it would not affect the brewers 
at all, and he thought the statement that 
had been made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had proved that he was right. 
What he (Mr. Heneage) said was that 
the tax was equal to an imposition of 2s. 
per quarter on barley. He should like 
also to refer to the circumstances under 
which the tax was voted last year. They 
were told it was only for a year. He 
remembered the Member for Bedford 
(Mr. 8S. Whitbread) getting up in his 
place and stating, as the reason why he 
considered that many of his friends who 
objected to it should still vote for this 
tax, that a great concession had been 
made to them. What was the conces- 
sion? These were the words which, 
upon that occasion, were used by the 
hon. Member for Bedford. He stated 
that he and some of his friends 


“thought they had secured a most valuable 
concession, and one which was not often given 
to them ”’ 


from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


“. , .A great difference of opinion existed 
as to who would pay the tax. e spoke for 
himself in this matter. Much depended upon 
whether the brewers believed the tax would 
really be for one year only. If they believed 
that, he could not help thinking that any suc- 
cessful man would hesitate a long time before he 
altered the gravity or quality of his beer, or the 
material he used for the sake of avoiding a tem- 
porary imports which was to terminate at the 
end of the year.”” 


Therefore, if they had had good beer 
during the last year, if a certain amount 
of barley had been used, it was clearly 
on the understanding that the tax would 
only last for one year. Did the House 
suppose that the brewers would go on 
in the same way, now they knew that 
the concession, if it was a concession, for 
one year might be repudiated at the end 
of the year again? It had been so re- 
pudiated this year, and why not next? 


Under these circumstances, it might be | 


assumed that the brewers would seek to 
use more foreign barley, sugar, and other 
things, and would not continue to sup- 
ply the pure beer which many of them 
advocated last year. He, for one, re- 
gretted the effect of this Budget. He 
regretted it because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not, in his speech, 
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given one single word of sympathy to 
the agricultural interest, Senna no 
effort had been made to do anything to 
a light railways, and because he 

lieved the right hon. Gentleman had 
again placed an imposition of 2s. per 
quarter upon barley, which would prove 
very hurtful to distressed agriculturists. 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) remarked that this, instead of being 
an heroic, was an unheroic Budget, and 
was, in fact, more unheroic than he ex- 
pected. He should have thought that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
had placed taxation on anything in the 
world, would have placed it on those 
obnoxious elements of food which were 
to be dealt with by the Local Veto Bill. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had run 
away at the mere echo of the sound of 
the voices of the Irish Members, and given 
up the spirit duty. The duties on wines 
had decreased. There was now a less 
duty on wine, especially on sparkling 


wine, which showed that the rich of this 


country were getting poorer and soberer. 
He further noticed that spirits had also 
been a failure, with the sole exception of 
rum, and that beer had been a success. He 
presumed, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would revert to that well- 
known British motto, in vogue at the 
commencement of the century—* Beer 
and the Bible ; rum and true religion.” 
He rose principally for the purpose of 
asking for information with regard to the 
Death Duties. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them they had in- 
creased by £973,000, which closely ap- 
proximated to the increase he expected 
in his statement of last year of 
£1,000,000. He, himself, was not sur- 
prised that there had been a considerable 
increase in the total revenue from the 
Death Duties, whatever the source, be- 
cause he had become acquainted with 
the fact that the mere whisper of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year 
brought into the exchequer a large num- 
ber of duties which he should call the 
result of the panic created by this Act. 
What he wished to point out was, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not given 
them quite enough information to en- 
able them to ascertain how much of this 
increase was due to the new Estate Duty. 
His belief was that very little of it was 
due to the new Estate Duty. But a very 
remarkable thing he noted, and that was 
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that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had had to admit that the personalty 
returned for taxation under the Death 
Duties in the course of the year had 
diminished by 18 millions from what it 
was last year. Practically, the Act had 
only been in force for six months, and if 
in the course of that period the effect of 
the Finance Act had been to reduce the 
amount of personalty returned by 18 
millions, it might be reckoned that in a 
whole year there would be a reduction 
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millionaire who had come into the charge 
under the Finance Act. On looking into 
the figures he found that, from 1864 to 
1871, nine millionaires died ; from 1871 
to 1884 there were no returns; but 
from 1884 to 1894 no fewer than 
30 millionaires died. This year the 
millionaire was gone—he was dead, 
and there (pointing to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was his assassin. The 
millionaire would no longer die. [Much 
laughter.| He was assassinated fiscally. 





of 36 millions, and that would have a| He ceased to return anything to the 
serious effect upon the revenue. There-| Treasury. He was a great source of 
fore, although the golden egg was laid,|revenue at one time ; but, in conse- 
the goose was very sick. Why should|quence of the accumulated induce- 
personalty be decreased by 18 millions? |ments given him to dispose of his 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- | property, possibly they had seen the last 
CHEQUER : I explained that. of him in the Taxation Returns. As 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES observed to next year, the Chancellor of the 
that one part of the explanation was | Exchequer told them they might expect 
that there had been influenza, or not|an increase of the Death Duties. He 
enough influenza, and another was that | didnot knowhow theright hon. Gentleman 
the accounts had taken longer to come was going to get his increase. He would 
in. He did not think they had taken | remind him there were a great many 
longer to come in. Only the other day | sacrifices that would begin to tell next 
he noticed in that oracle of wisdom The! year. He did not believe the Estimate 
Daily News, no fewer than nine large | would be realised, or even nearly realised, 
wills reported, the average time being | and if so, it would be rather an awkward 





two months after death. The longer 
time alleged by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not the reason at all. 
The real reason was that people were 
disposing of their convertible property 
in such a way as to secure it against the 
most violent and unjust attacks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Rich 
persons, to whom it was of no conse- 
quence, were well prepared now to divest 
themselves of a portion of their property 
in favour of their children and relations, 
in order that the rest might escape not 
merely the ordinary but the exaggerated 
Duty. A man who had only to pay 1 per 
cent. did not mind paying it, but the 
wicked millionaire had two motives to 
try to escape all he could. If he gave 
away half-a-million or a quarter of a 
million, not only did he escape taxation 
on that, but he thereby brought the 
whole of his property into a lower scale 
of Duty. The diminution in question 
was unprecedented. There was no year 
which showed so small a return of per- 
sonalty to be charged with Duty as this 
year showed. There was only one 
reason to which it could be attributed, and 
that was that the goose was sick—very 
sick. He believed there was not a single 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 


_matter for those who then had to deal 
|with the finances of the country. If 
the Budget was to be based upon that 
particular increase—because in almost 
every other respect than that of the 
Death Duties a diminution was allowed 
for, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to be saved by a combination of 
beer and death—{laughter|—and this 
increase failed, why, the Budget failed. 
He believed it would fail. He did not 
believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would get anything like £12,500,000 
from the Death Duties next year. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EX- 
CHEQUER : The hon. Member who has 
just sat down visited his constituents in 
November last and spoke on the Finance 
Act. He said :— 


‘* When the Act had been before the House of 
Commons for a certain time, a distinguished 
Member of the Radical Party met Mr. Bowles 
in the Lobby of the House of Commons and 
said, ‘ Bowles, I understand that there are only 
three men in the House who understand this 
Finance Act, and that you are one of them. Is 
that true?’ To which Mr. Bowles replied, 
‘Well, it is true about me; but who are the 
other two?’’’ You will not expect me to 
tell you whether this anecdote is true or not ; I 
read it in the newspapers, and I can only say 
there is a strong air of probability about it.” 
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I rather wonder that the hon. Member 
should ask for information after that. 
Then he proceeds :— 


“The Act came into operation on August 2, 
and from that time to this—namely, for another 
three months—-all the people liable to these 
duties were found, as it were, sitting—were shot 
on the ground, you know. Yes, but they are 
beginning to rise now ; the lawyers are coming 
back to town, they are beginning to look into 
this Act, and are beginning to understand it; so 
that, in spite of the panic quarter ending in 
June and the unprepared quarter which is now 
ending, I think that, although there will pro- 
bably be a considerable increase in those two 
quarters, the next two quarters will show very 
considerable diminutions, and the last quarter 
the greatest of all, because then there will have 
been more time for the lawyers to arrange 
schemes of evasion and avoidance.”’ 

He also said :— 


**T have always predicted that the Act would 


be a financial failure. I believe I have been | Y 


entirely alone in that; certainly I was alone in 
Parliament.’’ 

Of course he was, for was not the hon. 
Member the only man who knew any- 
thing about the subject? Then, in the 
Debate on the Third Reading of the 
Bill the hon. Member said :— 

“The right hon. Gentleman would not listen 

to his practical suggestion, and instead of getting 
£1,000,000, as he thus would have done, out of 
the Death Duties this year, his belief was that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would now get 
nothing at all.” 
That was the prediction of the only 
Gentleman in this House who knew any- 
thing about the Bill, and then he pro- 
ceeded in the allegorical style to which 
he is so partial ;— 

“ Like a modern Orpheus, the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer descended to the realms of Pluto, 
with his lyre of graduation in his hand, clutched 
his deceased Eurydice, and, like Orpheus again, 
he would find he would lose her before he brought 
her into light.’’ 
Well, the modern Orpheus descended 
and brought back, not absolutely a 
million, but £973,000 from those realms 
which were to yield nothing. The hon. 
Member affords an excellent illustration 
of the old saying that “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” He has learnt a 
little about this subject, just enough to 
lead him into making extraordinary 
mistakes, not enough to enable him to 
form a sound opinion. He found that, 
month by month the receipts from the 
stamp duties were constantly increasing 
in spite of his prediction that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would get 
no benefit from the new duty. 
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*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I said 
that the right hon. Gentleman might get 
£700,000, but that probably it would 
be less. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: That proves that the 
hon. Gentleman has not read his own 
speech. That sum was to be the 
ultimate result of the whole plan. It 
was not to be £700,000 in the present 
year. The hon. Member has asked me 
why it is that I expect far more in 
future years. He cannot have read the 
Act. One of the provisions of the Act 
is, that the duty in respect of: real pro- 
perty may be paid in instalments, so 
that in the present year next to nothing 
has been got from real property, but the 
payments will be coming in in future 
ears. I recommend a little elementary 
study of this question to the hon. Mem- 
ber, and then he may find out that he is 
not the only person in the world who 
understands it. The hon. Member's 
theory is, that people in a panic paid the 
death duties last year early in the year, 
and that the whole of the increase in 
receipts was due to that alleged fact. 
But the increase of which I have spoken 
was the increase after deducting all the 
old probate duty. The hon. Member 
has said that every quarter has seen a 
smaller sum produced. The hon. Mem- 
ber is wrong ; facts confute him. There 
has been a gradual but marked increase 
in every month. The solicitors on their 
return to town apparently did not adopt 
the many methods of evasion recommended 
by the hon. Member in his speech on the 
Third Reading. They have not adopted 
them, or, if they have, their methods 
have not been worth anything, for in 
August the yield of the new duty was 
£15,700; in September, £119,100; in 
October, £286,100; in November, 
£391,600; in December, £420,100 ; 
in January, £460,500; in February, 
£506,700; in March, £597,600; and 
in April (two weeks), £319,000, or at 
the rate of £638,000 for the month. 
Therefore the hon. Member is absolutely 
wrong in his facts and in his conclusions. 
Instead of a diminishing return the yield 
has increased every month at an even 
more rapid rate than we anticipated. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: How is 
it that the right hon. Gentleman has 
found it necessary to allocate less to the 
local taxation accounts ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX-| certainly very satisfactory. The Com- 
CHEQUER: Again I recommend the| mittee of Inspection took all the care 
hon. Member to read the Act. He can/|they could that statutory requirements 
know nothing about it; otherwise he | as to expenditure, credit, &c., were com- 
would know that the local taxation | plied with by the trusteesand managers of 
account derives no benefit whatever from | the banks, and these had generally readily 
the increased duty. Until the hon.) responded to the demands made upon 
Member masters the elementary fact|them. The effect of the inspection and 
that the local bodies do not derive any|control had been to close the weaker 
benefit whatever from the new Finance | banks and to strengthen the residue, 
Act and were only secured in their old | which stood on good foundations. People 
position, I shall think that he is the | could now rest satisfied as to the safety 
only person in this House who knows | of the funds invested in these banks, and 
nothing about the Act, instead of his|as that knowledge spread, so, he believed, 
being the only person who understands | would providence and thrift increase. 
it. I am sure the hon. Member must be | He spoke, of course, generally, and there 
glad to find that all the evasions which | might be exceptions, but the reports of 
he recommended to solicitors have not in | their Inspectors justified these conclusions. 
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fact been adopted and that we are 
£1,000,000 to the good. Had the hon. 

Member been right I should have been 
obliged to impose a new tax amounting to 
£1,000,000 ; as he is wrong I am relieved 
from that painful duty. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) thought that the correct estimate 
made with regard to the death duties, 
the graduation of which he had supported, 
would be considered as satisfactory by 
the House as by the officials who served 
the State so well. This estimate showed 
that public finance had now almost 
arrived at the dignity of an exact 
science, and this was a great protection 
to the public purse. There was in the 
Budget little to criticise. With respect 
to the Suez Canal, the increase 
both in capital value and in dividends 
was satisfactory both pecuniarily and 
also commercially, on account of the pre- 


These banks were undoubtedly most used 
| by the class for whom they were intended 
|—that was, by the wage-earning class, 
‘and he did not think that the ordinary 
|bankers had anything to fear from the 
accumulation of savings in this way. 
| On the contrary, they created resources 
‘for general trade. He wished to ad- 
‘dress one word to the Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer as to a great grievance 
under which these banks existed. 
If they were doing all the good for 
‘the people that he contended they 
| were doing, they were certainly entitled 
‘to great consideration. One effect of the 
Act of the right hon. Gentleman the 
|Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen) undoubtedly had 
|been to restrict the operations of some 
| of thelargestand best banksin theirinvest- 
‘ments. They certainly ought to be 
| allowed to make the best of their money. 





ponderating interest of our shipping in | They had been in the habit, till 1891, of 
the canal. Our tonnage amounted to/ lending to local institutions, to Munici- 
two-thirds of the whole tonnage passing | palities, and School Boards on the 
through. Therefore it was highly desir-| security of the rates—in his opinion 
able that the management of the under-|a very good security. The result of 
taking should be proportionately under the Act of the right hon. Gentleman 
our influence and control. The fore-| the Member for St. George’s had been 
sight of Lord Beaconsfield in pur-| to prevent those investments, and thusthe 
chasing the shares they must now all | local community had ceased to enjoy the 
heartily admire. As Chairman of the| advantage of the loans, and the banks 
Committee of Inspection of the Trustee | had been deprived of good and safe invest- 
Savings Banks he welcomed the figures | ments. Hestill hoped that the Chancellor of 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | the Exchequer would see his way to agree 
as showing the prosperity and prudence of |to one of the Bills before the House, 
the people. Part of the large increase; under which trustee, and so savings’ 
in deposits was perhaps accounted for| banks (like Industrial and Provident 
by a distrust of other securities and of | Societies, under an Act of last Session) 
building societies, but this increase both | investments might be extended to loans 
in Great Britain and Ireland was|to Municipalities and School Boards on 
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the security of the rates, which the Com- | with the agricuJtural population in their 
mittee had been reluctantly compelled to | distress, and that they would most will- 


forbid. 


On the cognate matter of | ingly take part in securing a full inquiry 


Friendly Societies he wished to say one in order that justice might be done, but 
word. Noone could fail to appreciate it would not be done without inquiry, or 


the value of these great foundations, and 


| 


until the speech of Mr. Fowler in the 


they ought to be very careful not to do | last Budget had been answered. He was 


anything, even for 
good an object 


sions, 


so great 
as National 


tions which had done so much for the | 


people, which had been managed and 
worked so well by the leaders of the 
working-classes, and had conduced so 
greatly to the prosperity of the nation. 
With regard to local taxation, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had said | 


that the past had been a bad year for 
the doctors. Was not that an indication 
of the advantage of the municipal and 
other authorities providing for the health, 
and so for the strength, of the people? 
Although the rates might have risen 
somewhat, still a great return might, as 
inthe case of public education, be expected 
from the narrowing of the kingdoms of 
disease and death, and in the end such 
expenditure must be most beneficial to 
the community. So far from parsimony 
being wise, it was unwise in such a case ; 
and expenditure made for the purpose 
of meeting inroads on the health of the 
people by zymotic and epidemic pesti- 
lences, was true economy, and reconciled 
one even to local indebtedness, which 
was thus reproductive. He would 
only add one word on agricultural de- 
pression. He had hoped that something 
would have been said about a provision 
by the State for light railways. Rail- 
ways could not, of course, be provided 
for the people, except to some extent by 
their own efforts; but he thought that 
the State, the locality, and private enter- 
prise should be combined more on this and 
other matters. In Belgium and elsewhere 
such a combination was doing much to 
develop railways, and he thought that 
was a very wise example. On the ques- 
tion of the revision of local taxation, he 
thought that, after the last Budget, a 
prima facie case was made out for somere- 
adjustments ; but the question could only 
be effectually dealt with, in his opinion, 
by an inquiry, and he was surprised that 
there had never been a Motion for a Com- 
mittee to take the whole subject into con- 
sideration. He was quite sure the Mem- 


bers of the House generally sympathised 





and | gladthat the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Pen-| had indicated by his figures that the rates 
that would endanger institu-|on Government property would be in- 


creased, and he hoped the time was not far 
distant when the right hon. Gentleman 
wouldapply the true principle of equality, 
and would take care that local taxation 
should be shared equally by every class 


| of the ratepayers. 


*Mr. CUTHBERT QUILTER (Suffolk, 
Sudbury) thought it must must have re- 
quired some hardihood on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to keep so 
heavy a hand on beer for the paltry sum 
of £500,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
would recollect that he had put an 
Amendment on the Paper last year, and 
if the spirit of that Amendment had 
been adopted, it would have saved the 
necessity of re-imposing the beer duty 
this year in its present form. His sug- 
gestion in that Amendment was, that 
for beer made from wort of more than 
1055 degrees of specific gravity, and 
containing other ingredients than barley, 
malt, or hops, a duty of one shilling 
should be imposed beyond the ordinary 
duty. Had the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought fit to take that course, 
the effect would have been to give him 
about £400,000 more. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must expect to hear a 
great deal more of this beer question 
before these Resolutions were finally 
settled. He was not given to interrupt- 
ing, but in the fulness of his heart he 
could not help allowing an ejaculation to 
escape him that evening. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the quality as well as the quantity of 
beer had been fully maintained, that was 
too much for his feelings, but he apolo- 
gised for the interruption. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had also considered a 
very humble suggestion of his, that some 
slight alteration should be made in the 
forms of Somerset House, they would 
have been able to know what brewers 
had used other ingredients than barley, 
malt, or hops; and there would have 
been a considerable improvement in the 
quality, and an increase in the quantity 
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of beer consumed. The result of what, Now, when it appeared that a duty im- 
had taken place, during the past year of| posed last year had had a remarkable 
depression, had shown that while rum | effect in this direction, he abolished the 
might be drunk in the colder weather,| duty because it “did not pay.” The 
beer was continually drunk during all | country would probably prefer some one 
seasons of the year ; and whether it were|as a temperance advocate who really 
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wise to take the duty off spirits or not 
—he did not propose to question that— 
this extra beer duty was paid out of the 
pockets of the agriculturists. They 


could not forget—and if they attempted | 
to forget it, they had been reminded of | 


it by what the hon. Member for Wimble- 


don had said—that if the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer was going to run up the 
duty on beer, the brewer would seek 
other ingredients. He believed he had 
used other ingredients, and very largely, 
and though the quantity of beer had not 


decreased, he ventured most respectfully | 


to suggest that the quality had deterio- 
rated. He believed that this extra 


beer duty was a very heavy burden | 


on the agricultural industry in the 
East of England, which was al- 
ready burdened beyond 
He believed that it was the coming 


shadow of this Budget which had some- 


thing to do with the result of the Election | 


in Mid-Norfolk ; and that when the 
re-imposition of this beer duty was ex- 


plained to the agriculturists of East, 


endurance. | 


meant business, instead of someone who 
merely tinkered with the question. 


There was no doubt that this change in 


the Spirit Duty was made at the dicta- 
tion of the Irish Members. The country 
would be informed that this Government, 
which professed to be so keen for tem- 
perance, was reducing the duty on spirits 
—the worst form of drink—to please the 


Irish Members, and was at the same 
| time going to allow the Irish Members 


to force Local Veto on England, while 
Ireland itself was exempt from that 
measure. The cup was already pretty 
full ; but these beer and spirit items had 
filled it to overflowing. As to the In- 
come Tax, he was sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not said a word on 
the question of married women’s incomes. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman gave 


‘a concession to the joint incomes of 


married people, but owing to a techni- 
cality, this had been a boon to very few 
working people. He should propose, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the proposal, that all 





Anglia, they would offer the greatest) married people who were both earning 
opposition to the proposal of the Chan- their incomes, should be allowed to con- 
cellor of the Exchequer. sider their incomes as separate. He was 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, | glad to hear that the debt had been re- 
N.) said, that the Chancellor of the duced by £6,300,000. He had always 
Exchequer in his time had played many | urged the paying off of the debt, and had 
parts, but never so many as in the last| regretted that the higher maximum 
few days in relation to the Local Veto | adopted by Sir Stafford Northcote had 
Bill and the Spirit Duty. The whole | not been maintained. It was gratifying 
reason of the right hon. Gentleman for | to know that if the present rate of re- 
the repeal of the extra tax on spirits was | payment were continued, the debt might 
that it did not pay, which meant that) be wiped out in 50 years. That would 
the imposition had tended to check the | give an enormous reserve of strength for 
consumption of spirits. If the right|emergencies. He wished to emphasise 
hon. Gentleman were really desirous of | the remarks of the late Chancellor of the 
reducing the amount spent on drink, he | Exchequer with respect to the savings 
ought to regard this check as the highest | banks. No one rejoiced more heartily 
result of his last year’s Budget ; because | over these large increases in the returns 
beer was a much more wholesome drink | than did he; but they must be looked 
for the masses than spirits. Was the/at with more than a superficial eye. It 
right hon. Gentleman in earnest on the | was remarkable that the deposits should 
temperance question, or was he not?) jump from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000 in 
He must decide which horse he was|one year, and from £3,000,000 to 
going to ride. The other day,on the|£7,000,000 in another year. He be- 
Local Veto Bill he showed the virtuous} lieved the explanation was that there 
side of his character, in a keen desire; was no other outlet for fairly large 
to reduce the consumption of alcohol. | savings. He dissented from the opinion 


Mr. Cuthbert Quilter. 
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of the right hon. Member for London 
University as to the necessity for keep- 
ing a larger reserve at the savings banks. 
They had the guarantee of the State, 
and if it was attempted to make them 
keep a reserve like an ordinary bank, 
the sum would be too fabulously large. 
But these increases in the amount of the 
savings showed that the questions of social 
legislation, increasing the facilities of 
savings banks, and the purchase of Con- 
sols in small sums, were what the House 
ought to look to for really making the 
people happier and better, and were 
more important than many of the great 
measures before Parliament. If any- 
thing more had been wanted to convince 
the country that the Government’s 


action in relation to Local Veto was a) 


sham and a delusion, this Budget would 
have served the purpose. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I only rise to make one 
observation on the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, who voted last year against 
the imposition of a Spirit Duty, and 
who, if he thought he could enter into 
combination with the Irish Members 
against the Budget, would vote against 
the repeal of the Spirit Duty. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I protest against 
the right hon. Gentleman imputing to 
me what I should do. He has a tight to 
speak of what I have done; but he has 
no right to say what I should do in cer- 
tain circumstances. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I make my own inference. 
The hon. Member said that last year it 
was the Irish Members who compelled 
me to make the Duty temporary. Why 
was it the 70 or 80 Irish Members, and 
not the 300 odd Tory Members, who 
equally put pressure on me, and who 
combined with the Irish Members in 
order to defeat the Budget. But why 
in the world should these bon. Gentle- 


men, who were the active promoters of | 


this combination, and who very 
nearly succeeded in defeating the 
Government on the Spirit Duties, 
now come forward and urge that 
the Spirit Duties which they opposed 
should be retained? The hon. Member 
says Ihave no right to say what he 
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would do again exactly what he did last 
year. Therefore, this affectation of 
virtue on the part of the hon. Gentleman 
is a little misplaced, and everyone in 
this House, and out of this House, will 
thoroughly see through the tactics which 
the hon. Gentleman adopted last year, 
and intends to pursue this year. 
But I venture to say that my action as 
a temperance reformer, which the hon. 
Member chooses to disbelieve in, but 
which I am bold enough to believe in 
myself, and of which I intend to give very 
solid testimony, is distinct altogether from 
my action as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It has always been admitted 
that, in the departmental character of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, you must 
deal with taxes in their fiscal character 
and not at all upon a social view of 
| them. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘may hold the view that the smoking of 
| tobacco is a bad thing. I do not hold 
that view myself, and I do not act upon 
it; but if I did believe, as some do, that 
the smoking of tobacco is injurious to 
the individual British constitution, I 
could scarcely act, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in regard to tobacco 
upon that view. The real truth is that 
in these matters I am obliged to act 
upon the fiscal view of the question, and 
therefore to put on a tax for the purpose 
of preventing consumption is a policy 
which I believe no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his senses would adopt. What 
the hon. Member proposes to me is, that 
when I want a sum of money for a tem- 
porary purpose I should put on a tax 
that would not produce it. That would 
not be a very logical proceeding for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Therefore 
I pass from that point without further 
comment. The hon. Member for Hamp- 
shire complained that I said nothing to 
express sympathy and _ proposed no 
remedy for depression in the landed in- 
terest. It is not from any want of 
sympathy I said nothing ; it was from a 
want of means. I take great interest in 
the depression of the landed interest ; 
but what can I say? If I had any 
money to give away they would be 
among the first persons who would be 
deserving of the consideration of this 
| House ; but I have no money to give 











would be likely todo. But my opinion away. The hon. Member asked why 


is, that if he saw his way, by a combina-|I_ did 
tion with the Irish Members to defeat|tax. How can I? 
the Budget and the Government, he|cult question. 





away the land 
It is a diffi 
I entirely admit that 


not give 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 


most unsatisfactory, and I believe did not complain that the right hon. 
one of the first duties of the Chancellor Gentleman was not present when he 


of the Exchequer is to look into the 
question of the land tax with a view of 
putting it entirely on a new footing. 


considered the fatigue that his Budget 


1 | Speech must have involved, because they 


have not been able to do that this year. | had the benefit of the Secretary to the 
Of course, I could not do it last year, | Treasury, who, he had no doubt, would 
because I had a great deal to do last; report the matter to the Chancellor of 


year; and I cannot do it this year| 


because I have not the funds at my dis- 
posal to enable me to deal with it. But 
I have no hesitation in saying that I 
regard the land tax, in its present 
position, as altogether unsatisfactory. I 
was asked to give some figures regarding 
the consumption of meat, and I have 
obtained them from the Board of Agri- 
culture. In the years 1891-2-3 the 
home produce was 1,423 thousands of 
tons, and the foreign imports were 650, 
making a total of 2,073 thousands of tons, 
as against, in 1882-3-4, home produce 
1,307 thousands of tons, foreign 419 ditto, 
making a total of 1,726 thousands of tons. 
The consumption per head of the popu- 
lation has grown from 101°4 Ib. in 
1867-8-9 to 121-8 lb. in 1891-2-3, or an 
increased consumption per head of the 
population of no less than 20 per cent. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman can now answer another 
question. If 75,000 fewer people have 
died than were expected to die, and if 
18 millions more of property have been 
brought into account than before, and 
yet nevertheless the Estimates were 
right, can he give any explanation as to 
the compensating causes by which the 
result has been brought about ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: The right hon. Gentle- 
man can give the true explanation him- 
self. In these matters, as in astronomy, 
allowance must be made for what are 
called compensating errors; these are 
elements in all our calculations. It was 
estimated that very few people would 
pay up sooner than they need on real 
property, but it was found convenient, 
by a certain number, when they were 
paying upon personal property, that they 
should pay on their real property, too ; 
and that produced a certain sum more 
under that head. That is but one illus- 
tration of the sort of compensation that 
takes place. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) wished to ask a question of 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





the Exchequer. He desired to know 
whether the Budget included any provision 
for the superannuation of teachers in ele- 
mentary schools in England and Wales. 
Possibly that increased sum included the 
provision for which he was pleading. If 
so, it would have been well if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had mentioned it, 
because the matter excited supreme inte- 
rest among many thousands of hard- 
working men and women in all parts 
of England and Wales. It might be 
within the recollection of the House 
that a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the Vice President of the 
Council to submit a definite scheme. The 
Report of that Committee was based upon 
a Resolution passed unanimously by the 
House two years ago, which Resolution 
was, again, based upon the Report of a 
Select Committee which sat in that year. 
The financial proposals of the Depart- 
mental Committee were generally con- 
sidered by the educational world to be 
businesslike and satisfactory, and they 
had confidently anticipated that these 
purposes would in some shape be em- 
bodied with the Budget. He hoped the 
Secretary to the Treasury would report 
the substance of his remarks to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
some statement would be made by him 
before the Debate closed. He understood 
that the proposal was viewed with favour 
by the Education Department, and that 
all that was required was the approba- 
tion of the Treasury. He should be the 
last man to ignore the financial neces- 
sities of the Government, but he would 
remind them that the amount required 
in the first year was extremely small— 
so smal] that it would hardly make a 
fraction of difference in the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s moderate surplus. Of 
course, the amount to be provided would 
go on increasing in future years until a 
certain maximum, set forth in the Report 
of the Departmental Committee, was 
reached. But, as the amount at present 


required was small, and as the interests 
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at stake were vast—the efficiency of | to the state of Agriculture. The state of 
education in this country being con-| agriculture in the Eastern Counties— 
cerned—he ventured to press the matter | and, indeed, in all wheat-growing counties 
on the consideration of the Government. |—was very critical at this moment. The 
He understood that they were at present | right hon. Gentleman had expressed the 
giving it their practical consideration view that the Land Tax was not in a 
with a view to immediate action being | ratisfactory position, and it certainly fell 
taken; and, of course, it was possible | with excessive severity on wheat-growing 
that the scheme might be begun during | counties ; he was glad to hear some hope 
the present year, although no provision | held out that on a future occasion that tax 





was made for it in the Budget. But he 
submitted that the provision could be 


more conveniently made in the Budget | 


than in a Supplementary Estimate, to 
which there was always an objection. 
He concluded by repeating his expres- 


sion of the anxiety with which this | 


matter was regarded by one of the most 
hardworking, important, and meritorious 
classes in English Society, and by assur- 
ing the House, with his practical know- 
ledge of education, which ought to be as 
considerable as that of most people, that 
this matter vitally concerned the effi- 
ciency of that education which it was 
the pride of the House and the nation 
to promote. 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE TREASURY (sir Jonn 
Hissert, Oldham) agreed with the hon. 
Member as to the importance of 
the subject of teachers’ 
annuation, and of the body in whose 


interest it was brought forward. No_ 


provision was made for it in the Budget, 
for the reason that the report to which 


the hon. Member alluded had not been) 


considered by the Treasury when the 
Estimates were prepared. That report 


was now under the consideration of the 


Treasury, and if it was decided that | 


money should be devoted to the purpose 
of teachers’ superannuation during the 
present financial year the necessary pro- 
vision would be made by a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. He would be very 
glad to report what the hon. Member 
had said to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he felt quite certain that 
the matter would be dealt with sym- 
pathetically by the Treasury. Certainly, 
so far as he was concerned, it had his 
warmest sympathy. 

*Mr. JAMES ROUND (Essex, Har- 
wich) said, that, as the representative of 
an agricultural constituency, he shared 
in the regret already expressed that no 
reference had been made in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Budget speech 


super- | 


| would be dealt with. A Light Railways 
Bill had been brought in, but it was a 
remarkable fact that, while the Govern- 
ment proposed to contribute no less than 
£17,000 for the construction .of light 
railways in Ireland, there was no proposal 
whatever to offer any sum towards the 
construction of light railways in England. 
He should like the President of the Board 
of Trade and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to try to prevail on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to surrender the land 
tax to local purposes in the several coun- 
ties, so that, if desired, it might be used 
for the construction of light railways. 
It would be impossible for owners and 
occupiers in Essex to find the money 
wherewith to construct these light rail- 
ways. There were two districts in the 
county which he represented where they 
would be very thankful to have light 
railways constructed ; but he was afraid, 
under the present provisions of the Bill, 
there would be no chance of such rail- 
ways being constructed unless some assis- 
tance was given from Imperial funds. 
He regretted that the Chancellor of the 
'Exchequer did not refer at all to the 
state of agriculture. It was contended 
last year by the hon. Member for Chelms- 
ford Division that barley was taxed 
at the rate of 100 per cent., and he 
thought it would have been far better to 
retain the duty on spirits and not re- 
impose the duty on beer. At all events 
they ought to be placed on an equal 
footing. The proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer increasing the death 
duties had increased the difficulties of 
the owners of land, particularly in the 
Eastern Counties ; and he believed that 
experience would show that the number 
of landlords who were unable to live in 
their homes would be increased in con- 
sequence of the policy of the Chancellor 
‘of the Exchequer, that improvements 
would be checked, and that their means 
of employing labour would be reduced. 
He much regretted that the present 
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Government had not followed the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) with regard to local taxation. 
Real property paid much more than its 
due share of the £100,000,000 now raised 
by taxes and rates, and he only trusted 
there would be a suflicient number of 
Members in that House before long to 
force the Government of the day to con- 
tinue the policy of the 
St. George's, Hanover Square in the 
direction of lightening the burden of local 
taxation. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that last year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer promised 
that the English farmer should be placed 
on the same footing as the Scotch and 
Irish farmer in respect to the income tax, 
but that had not been done. In England 
a farmer was taxed on half his rent, 
whereas in Ireland and Scotland the 
farmer was taxed on only one-third of 
his rent. Take the case where the rent 
was £320. The English farmer had to 
pay on £160, but the Scotch and Irish 
farmers escaped altogether. That was 
not carrying out the undertaking given 
last Session by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had hoped that they 
would be told that the English farmer 
would be taxed on one-third only. 
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the country had to submit to a com. 
petition which it had never had to 
submit to before, during all its industrial 
progress, and against which it was hard 
for us to maintain the position amongst 
industrial nations which we had hitherto 
held. This was an extremely serious 
matter, and ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
A: hford) said, that he only rose because 
his constituents felt so strongly on the 
condition of agriculture ; and, seeing that 
this Budget rather increased than les- 
sened the burdens which fell upon it, he 
desired to take the earliest opportunity 
of entering his protest against it. They 
would doubtless have an opportunity 
later on of discussing the one addition 
which was proposed in the taxation of 
the country, but he would remind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of what he 
said last year, to the effect that, if the 
additional burden on beer was to be 
made into anything like a permanent 
tax, he was atraid more brewing sub- 
stitutes would be used. From statistics 
already to hand, that sugar had increased 
in percentage, since the additional tax 
was imposed on beer, more than it had 
done in any previous years; and there 
was an ever growing temptation to 





English farmer felt this to be a grievance. introduce sugar and chemicals, which 
The position of English agriculture made | were more and more taking the god old 
it extremely hard for the farmer to be/| English ingredients of malt and hops. 
called upon to pay this sum, and he| *TH~e CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
thought the Treasury might have found | it is open to the hon. Member to discuss 
means of obviating the difficulty. He that in any detail; I understand that 
hoped this matter would be simplified at the two Resolutions with regard to beer 
once. They were extremely glad to hear | stand over for the present. 

that the public generally had not been) Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
suffering from the bad times which they ton), on the point of Order, said, that it 
generally supposed until during the last | was generally understood that on the 
two years. It made one ask whether the first Resolution a general discussion 
present condition of wages was likely to/ on all the points might be held. 

be maintained. So far the speech of the) *Tuz CHAIRMAN: I said nothing 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was very about a general discussion. I was only 
satisfactory in that respect ; but, having | pointing out to the hon. Member that it 


in regard the fierce competition to which 
the trade of the country was subjected, the 
question arose, whether the present scale 
of wages was likely to be maintained. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
rather criticised those who took a pessi- 
mistic view, but was not the right hon. 
Gentleman inclined to take a too opti- 
mistic view? They were told by some 
good authorities that there was a prospect 
of a revival of trade, but it was certain that 


Mr. James Rownd. 


was not in Order to go into detail on 
the point he was discussing. 

Mr. L. HARDY said, that he did not 
intend to go into details. In regard to 
local taxation, at a time when they had 
a right to expect some further help, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that a less sum had been paid over to 
the counties towards the relief of local 
taxation than in any previous year; 
while, at the same time, an extra tax was 
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imposed which especially affected the 
agricultural districts. The English agri- 
culturists had as much to contend with 
as any others, and they should not be 
chosen for extra taxation at a moment 
when the agriculturists in Scotland and 
Ireland were being relieved of the share 
which they had to bear last year. He 
was surprised to learn that the Estate 
Duties of last year had only added 
£1,000,000 to the Revenue of the 
country. He had been about the country 
and seen its effect. He had seen places 
deserted, houses shut up, the labour pre- 
viously employed in the gardens and sur- 
roundings of the houses of country squires 
dispensed with, and those places lying 
practically useless, waiting to recover 
from the effects of a most cruel and 
oppressive tax. Coming fresh from those 
sights, he had a right to object to a fresh 
tax affecting more especially the agri- 
cultural constituencies of England. The 
reason why such a large sum had gone 
into the Savings Banks was because the 
money could not find an outlet in in- 
dustria] and commercial enterprises. It 
was thus driven into Government Savings 
Banks in particular, where a larger 
interest was being now paid than the 
Government could properly afford to pay 
with Consols at the present price. The 
optimistic figures of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should therefore be ac- 
cepted with care. On these grounds, 
feeling as he did, that the present Budget, 
so far from being a help, was likely to 
prove oppressive to the most oppressed 
industry in this country, he had 
ventured to take the earliest opportunity 
of entering his protest against it. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must know the present de- 
plorable state of the agricultural industry 
in this country. The price of produce 
was so low that it was not worth the 
farmers’ while to cultivate the soil. 
While the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had quoted figures to show the Committee 
that the lower classes had never had a 
year of greater prosperity than the 
past year, the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to forget that the classes 
immediately above those classes — the 
middle class, the farmer, and_ the 
small landed proprietor —had hardly 
ever had a year of greater depression. 
If the Government intended to carry out 
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their professions, and to do well by all 
interests in the country, it was obvious 
that they ought to take some notice of 
those serious matters in the Budget for 
the year. There was now a_ general 
lock up of capital. It might be asked 
why landed proprietors did not spend 
more to encourage scientific agriculture. 
The reason was because they got no 
return for their expenditure, although 
large sums were being expended almost 
in despair in the improvement of the 
land. One of the main reasons of this 
depression was that we were inundated 
with foreign produce, the effect. of which 
was to prevent all profit to the English 
agriculturist. It was impossible to pro- 
duce good butter, and even cheese, at 
remunerative prices, so long as the 
country was flooded with foreign and 
colonial produce. During the last few 
weeks, again, large foreign bounties had 
been given, to the consternation of 
British agriculturists, in order to still 
further cheapen those articles. While 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
most anxious, and justly so, for the 
welfare of the deserving and _hard- 
working peasantry, he seemed to take 
little account of the middle classes of the 
country, who were really the producers, 
and who advanced their capital to 
further the interests of the labouring 
classes. He regretted that there was no 
modification in this Budget of the financial] 
Act of last year in respect to the Death 
Duties. If successions took place at 
short intervals it would be almost im- 
possible for landed estates to bear the 
tremendous burden now inflicted upon 
them, and the longer the Duties 
remained unmodified the greater that 
burden must become. And there was 
this further hardship—that the better a 
proprietor managed his estates the more 
capital he spent on them, and the better 
the order in which he left them, the worse 
it would be for his heirs. So that there 
was really no incentive for a man to do 
well by his property. He hoped that 
when the Second Reading of the Light 
Railways Bill came on the Government 
would consider the needs of the remote 
districts of Scotland. The scheme of 
light railways in Ireland had had a good 
effect, and similar works would create a 
very beneficial change in many parts of 
Scotland. If a small amount of money 
was granted by the Government to assist 
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the localities in raising the necessary|submitted to the Committee. As a 
amounts for the railways, or if the| Scotch Member he heartily thanked him 
interest at a small rate—2 per cent., for|for having taken the 6d. off whisky. 
instance, on a reasonable sum—was Last year he resisted the imposition of 
guaranteed by the State, the lines might | the tax, and did so because it was a tax 
be made. They would give a great | on Scottish industry and on the national 
impetus to agriculture and to other forms | beverage out of all proportion to the 
of industry and would allay much of| tax on the Englishman's beer. The right 
the discontent that now existed, for it} hon. Gentleman himself had stated that 
was felt that, in comparison with Ire- the tax on whisky was 700 per cent., 
land, Scotland had not been dealt fairly whilst on beer it was only 36 per cent., a 
by in this matter. | disproportion that was simply indefensible. 
*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, | On the other hand it was shown that the 
Abercromby) was sorry the Chan-|tax on beer had not had a bad effect on 
cellor of the Exchequer had not been| its consumption. He thought that those 
able to deal in the Budget with the | who consumed it moderately were all the 
matter of Marine Insurance So far| better for it and not worse, and he 
back as 1869 the duty on Fire Insur-| thought the same in respect to whisky. 
ance had been taken off, but nothing} He was well aware that some of his 
had been done in the case of Marine friends on that side of the House were 
Insurance. At present there was an/|teetotallers, and he did not want to give 
ad valorem duty of 3d. on Marine In- any offence to their feelings by saying 
surance in this country, whereas less,| that. In opposing the whisky tax last 
or none at all, was imposed in other| year and congratulating the Chancellor 
European countries or in America.|of the Exchequer now, he had done so 
This was a great disadvantage to)| not because the tax would diminish its 





England. The effect of the tax was very | 
detrimental to our mercantile interests, | 
especially considering that a large insur- | 
ance might be, and often was, taken up| 


consumption, or the taking of it off 
increase its consumption. If the whisky 
were adulterated he thought as a medical 
man that it was calculated to do harm to 


by one Company, and the risks wero the social condition of the people. He 
ately spread by re-insuring, thereby | thought that too high a tax on whisky 
necessitating further duty on the original| might do harm to the community if 
sum, and, seeing that the whole amount! it led to adulteration. He congratu- 
obtained by the duty was only about lated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
£139,000, he thought it would be a wise | on his present proposals. 

act to abolish it. He admitted that) *Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said it 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had a| was hardly possible to take too pessimistic 
small margin to dispose of in the present|a view of the state of agriculture, and 
Budget, and that it might not be possible | those who were most interested in, and 
to deal with the question on this occa-| knew most about, trade in this country if 


sion ; but he hoped, in the interests of 
the shipping community, and of trade at 
large, that it would not be lost sight of. 
He regretted also that the question of | 
teachers’ pensions had not been noticed 
in the Financial Statement. He recognised 
that the question was a very large and 
important one, and that it would involve 
a vast sum of money; but he should 
have been glad if the right hon. Gentle-| 





they did not take a pessimistic, certainly 
did not take an optimistic, view of it. 
No doubt a large number of the working 
classes were in a prosperous and satis- 
factory condition; but it must be 
remembered, in considering the receipts 
of the savings banks, that one reason for 
their having increased was the insecurity 
of other kinds of investments, which had 
led a number of people who could not be 


man had made a few sympathetic remarks | described as the working classes to make 
in order that the teachers might have! use of them. The Report of one of the 
seen that the matter was neither over-| district Mine Inspectors showed that, 
looked nor disregarded. | while mining was carried on under safer 
*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) | and more satisfactory conditions during 
said he felt bound to congratulate the/|last year the miners were not so well 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the| off, the collieries having been more fre- 
sensible and excellent Budget he had | quently stoppedfor want of orders. It was 
\ 


Sir Mark Stewart. 
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stated over and over again, by several| neglected. The House was aware that 
of the most experienced persons, that in| in affecting transfers upon the Stock 
the iron and steel industry a great deal Exchange it was the practice to put 
of business had been leaving the country | nominal values in the documents, in 
and going to Belgium and elsewhere ;| order to avoid the stamp duty. If the 
and thus the means of employment were right hon. Gentleman were to insist 
reduced, while the population increased. | upon the real values of the stock being 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman had | placed upon the transfers, he would 
produced a Budget in which, by main- largely increase the Revenue of the 
taining a temporary duty for another country, and would be enabled to reduce 
year, he was able to escape a deficit;|the Land Tax, and thus benefit the 


{2 May 1895} 


but he thought a great deal of caution 
ought to be used by the authorities who 
had made the Estimates on which the 
Revenue for the year was founded, in 
having regard to the present condition of 
the various industries in this country. 
He was greatly disappointed that, out of 





agricultural interest. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had paid him the high 
compliment of quoting from one of his 
speeches, in order to show that he claimed 
to be the only man in the House who 


the large sums which were to be expended | understood the Finance Act. Of course, 
in the course of the year, the Chancellor | he had not come down to that House on 
of the Exchequer had provided nothing | that occasion prepared with the speech 


in regard to the light railways scheme, 
which if it were to be successful must be 
backed up financially. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S8.E.) said, | 
something like 5,000,000 acres of land | 
were under barley cultivation in the | 
Eastern Counties of England ; and the 
result of the present legislation, coupled 
with the Local Veto Bill, would be to 
throw a considerable portion of it out of 
cultivation. They had heard of derelict 
Essex, and they would soon hear of 
derelict Norfolk and Suffolk. The policy 
of the present Government was to harass 





in question, but having taken the oppor- 
tunity of referring to it, he found that 
the right hon. Gentleman, following a 
practice not unusual on the opposite 
Benches, had confused two extracts from 
his speech together, had in each case only 
quoted part of a sentence, and had thus 
given an erroneous meaning to his lan- 
guage. He need notsay that the right hon. 
Gentleman had altogether omitted those 
portions of his speech which had reflected 
most strongly upon himself. He was 
accustomed to that kind of thing, and 
he would not follow the bad example of 





and penalise the brewing trade; and, of|the right hon. Gentleman by treating 
course, if they were heavily taxed they | seriously what was intended for a joke. 
had to buy their raw materials cheaper. | It was absurd to suppose that he seriously 
To do that they had to buy foreign | intended to convey that he was the only 
barley, and in that case the British|man in that House who understood 
barley-grower could not sell his produce |the Finance Act, because he had, in 
when he came to market. The result|the very speech the Chancellor had 
would be that the same story they had| quoted, expressed the opinion that 
to tell with reference to wheat would | both the present and the late Attorney 
have to be told with reference to barley. | General completely understood that Act, 
Land would go out of cultivation; and|and had contrasted their conduct in 
Norfolk and Suffolk would possibly | making it a point to be present during 
shortly be in the same unfortunate con-| the Debates on the Act, whilst it was 
dition as Essex was at the present day. | passing, with that of the right hon. Gen- 
In his opinion the Budget proposals of | tleman who was usually absent when its 
the right hon. Gentleman showed a want details were being discussed. It was 
of originality and a poverty of imagina- | impossible to understand the working of 
tion that he should scarcely have expected | the Act from the language of the right 
from so experienced a financier—because, | hon. Gentleman who, in referring to it 
last year, the right hon. Gentleman had in the course of his speech that night, 
taxed the brewers, and this year all he had denied his own figures ten minutes 
could do was to tax them again. The after he had uttered them. 

right hon. Gentleman had many sources) Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
of revenue open to him which he had| CHEQUER: That is not the case. 

| 
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*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, 
that if the right Gentleman would refer 
to the manuscript from which he had 
read his speech that evening, he would 
find that his observation was correct. 
The right hon. Gentleman had first 
declared that the Legacy and Succession 
Duties had increased, and then alleged 
that they had decreased. Asa matter of 
fact, they had both increased (through 
the panic) by £217,000, as the right 
hon. Gentleman would see if he would 
again refer to his manuscript. But these 
were old duties, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman had no right to take credit in 
the name of the Finance Act for that in- 
crease which was due to the old duties. 
In order to ascertain what was due to 
the old duties and what was due to the 
Finance Act, he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to let the House have the 
figures showing what had been received 
during each quarter of the year under 
each duty during the past 12 months, 
and also the capital sum on which 
the duty was charged in each case. 
He had prophesied that there would be 
a large increase of Revenue under the 
old duties during the first quarter of the 
year, in consequence of everybody who 
owed anything under those duties coming 
with a rush to pay their debts to the 
Exchequer. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would grant the return he asked for, the 
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Had the right hon. Gentleman considered 
whether it would not be a good plan to 
even now adopt the rateable value, so 
that we should have but one value in 
| assessing taxes, and thus get rid of the 
|confusion which now existed? He also 
| wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had considered the desirability 
of making the same allowance with re- 
gard to the House Duty. It had always 
been argued it was wrong to collect 
taxes on what Parliament had admitted 
to be a false value, that was “the gross 
value. Then, he desired to know whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had considered the question of the 
making of an allowance in respect of 
methylated spirits. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman sid there was not time 
to consider the matter, but he (Mr. A. C. 
Morton) had received a letter from the 
Treasury in which it was stated that the 
subject would be considered before this 
year’s Budget was introduced, but he had 
not heard anything further, and fully 
expected that the Chancellor would have 
mentioned the matter to-day. He had 
only to say, in conclusion, he was very 
sorry the Government felt obliged to 
collect so large an amount of money in 
Imperial taxes—over £103,000,000. He 
| regretted they had been unable to reduce 
the expenditure, or, at any rate, to apply 
the proceeds of the taxation for the 








House would be in a position to judge | benefit of the people to a greater degree 
of the effect of that masterpiece of legis- | than they proposed. 
lation—the Finance Act. He, however, THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
did not for a moment desire to detract |CHEQUER : I am afraid it is quite im- 
from the great merits or from the genius | possible to collect Imperial revenue on 
of the right hon. Gentleman in having |the basis of rateable value. Rateable 
invented the new method of legislation | value varies in every district according 
that was embodied in the Finance Act. | to the convenience of the district, and, 
He believed that in the course of three | therefore, it would be raising Imperial 
or four years, when the full effects of the | taxation upon a basis which was variable 
Finance Act came to be seen, this new everywhere. The question of an allow- 
principle of taxation would be found to be ance on methylated spirits is really one 
—not a fiscal success, but a fiscal failure. | of detail which we could hardly discuss 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) | to-night, but I shall be very happy to go 
said, that the rateable value ought|into the matter with my hon. Friend. 
to be made the basis of taxation) With regard to the matter of teachers’ 
as far as the property tax and_ pensions, I wish it to be understood I 
House Duty were concerned. He /do not at all place it beyond the region 
was aware that the Finance Act of 1894 of hope that we may begin the work 
made on the assessment for the property | this Session. It is a very large question ; 
tax, deductionsof 1-6thinthe case of house | it will affect posterity extremely heavily; 
property, and 1-8th on landed property, it will not affect us much, and, therefore, 
but the calculations did not work well. ‘there is all the more reason we should 
One collector had told him he had 800 be very cautious how we proceed. It is 
objections made in his own collection. | well known that the ultimate charge, ac- 
| 
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cording to the estimate, is something be- 

tween £600,000 and £700,000 a-year. 

That is a matter which is to be ap- 

proached with great consideration, but, 

on the part of the Government, I have to 

say we are very sympathetically affected 

towards the question. We desire it to! 
be dealt with—it ought to be dealt with, 

and I am not without hope we may 

make a beginning this session, though I 

do not wish to make any pledge on the 

subject. Now, I really do not wish to| 
be understood to have taken to-night in 

this Budget a course wanting in sym- 

pathy with the distress in the agricu]- 

tural industry. I recognise that distress | 
as much as anybody, but when I am) 
asked to do this thing and that thing and , 
the other, I must ask what means have I 

of doing it? There are no means whatever 

except additional taxation. {An hon. 

Member : “ The Spirit Duty.”] What can 

the Spirit Duty do to relieve agricultural 

distress? I am afraid uncommonly 

little. Then there are light railways. 

The hon. Member for Hampshire has 

spoken of £17,000 being given to Ire- 

land. I doubt whether the hon. Mem- 

ber would accept £17,000 as being a 

satisfactory settlement. 

Mr. JEFFREYS : I only alluded to 
the difference between Ireland and Eng- 
land. Something is given to Ireland 
and nothing to England. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER : If the hon. Gentleman is 
willing to negotiate on the basis of 
£17,000, I think it might be worth con- 
sideration, but I do not think that 
would be considered a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The question of agricultural dis- 
tress is a great question, no doubt, and 
the question of local rating is also a very 
great subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, very wisely, some months ago, 
called attention to the fact that a grant of 
£4,000,000 is represented by a reduction 
in the rate of 6d. in the £. Now that 
means—I put it in a rough way—2d. on | 
the Income Tax and I ask hon. Gentlemen | 
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opposite whether they think they would 
make a good bargain if they got a re- 
duction of 6d. in the £ on the rates at 
the cost of 2d. in the £ on the Income 
Tax? Iam bound to say, with refer- 
ence to the financial condition of the 
country, that in my belief, in the growth 
of the expenditure of the country you 
have very nearly reached the limits of 
tolerable taxation. Of course, I am re- 
sponsible, and my colleagues are respon- 
sible, and gentlemen opposite will not 
deny their share of the responsibility. 
Therefore I make no Party distinction 
in this matter, but I do ask the House 
to consider what are to be the results 
if we are to go on at the rate of adding 
£6,000,000 in every two years to the 
expenditure of the country? There is 
no other result than this—you must have 
an enormous increase of your taxation, 
and taxation is very high now. If you 
are going to demand additional assist- 
ance towards the rates you may have it 
to the extent of 6d. in the £, at the cost of 
an Income Tax amounting to 10d.inthe £. 
So you may go on pressing these 
demands upon the House. They are 
very popular demands. On a Friday 
evening you can always command a 
majority for them. You will have at 
one time a Motion to increase wages in 
some of the great Departments ; and at 
another time a motion to exempt married 
women from taxation. Al] this represents 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. You 
cut off the sources of revenue every day, 
you increase expenditure every day ; and 
the consequence is, that you must meet 
the question of increased taxation. In 
my opinion that is a very serious ques- 
tion for the House and the country to 
face. We are, happily, able to meet an 
expenditure about double what it was 
half-a-century ago. It isa strong testi- 
mony to the soundness of our system of 
finance, and of our system of commerce, 
that we are able to do that with so little 
pressure, so little suffering, and so little 
oppressiveness of taxation; and when 
we look to other States who have 
O 
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adopted other methods, we have no 
reason to complain of our position. But 
I feel, in the condition of the country 
and in the condition of finance, the 
seriousness of this daily increasing ex- 
penditure, and these constant demands 
to reduce our sources of revenue ; and, 
therefore, when I am called upon for 
excellent objects, against which I have 
not a word to say, to produce measures 
which would cost millions, I must raise 
my voice in warning. This is not a 
Party question on one side or the other. 
The demand for increased expenditure is 
made’ by the House, and, so far as I can 
see, is supported by the country. But 
if we are able to face that expenditure 
to-day, shall we be able to face it to- 
morrow? Shall we be able to face it in 
the years to come, unless we take a 
serious view of our position? It is my 
duty to warn the House on that subject. 
It may be, and probably will be, the last 
time on which, from a responsible posi- 
tion, I shall be able to address these 
words to the House of Commons, or to the 
country. [Cries of “ Why, why?” from 
the Ministerial Benches.| But I do so 
now with feelings of the deepest respon- 
sibility. You have reached a_ point 
where you cannot afford to go on increas- 
ing the expenditure of the country at 
the rate at which you have been going 
on in recent years ; and if you do go on 
you will find yourself face to face with a 
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cannot, and ought not, to bear. These 
are considerations which I hope the 
House will bear in mind on every occa- 
sion when it is invited to give a Vote 
which will lead to an increase in the 
expenditure or a decrease in the sources 
of revenue. As there will be future 
occasions for the consideration of the 
Budget, I hope the House will now 
allow this preliminary stage to pass. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford) said, he had no _ intention 
whatever of interfering in the Debate, 
but he felt compelled to draw some 
attention to the observations which 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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fell from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in regard to agriculture. When 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
question of agricultural depression was 
one of the gravest questions that could 
occupy the attention of Parliament at 
the present time, few Members on either 
side of the House would be disposed to 
differ from him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had often in the course of the last 
year or two expressed, in language at 
all events, his deepest sympathy with the 
representatives of the agricultural in- 
terest. But there the right hon. Gen- 
tleman invariably stopped. His sym- 
pathy was limited entirely to words. If 
they turned to the actions of the right 
hon. Gentleman they would find them of 
an entirely different character. In the 
very height of the agricultural depres- 
sion last year, the right hon. Gentleman 
—against the protests of the Representa- 
tives of the agricultural interest inside 
the House and outside the House— 
thought it his duty to inflict on that in- 
terest one of the heaviest burdens it had 
ever been called upon to bear. They 
had to complain also that every proposal 
made on behalf of the agricultural in- 
terest was invariably dismissed by the 
right hon. Gentleman as unworthy of 
the attention of the House. They ad- 
mitted there was weight in the objec- 


‘tions put forward by the right hon. 
|Gentleman in regard to increased ex- 
burden of taxation which the country | 


penditure ; but they had every reason to 
complain that the Government, knowing 
well the desperate condition to which 
agriculture was reduced in England, and 
while perfectly willing to do something 
for Ireland, dismissed almost with con- 
tempt the suggestion that they should 
do for England in regard to light railways 
what they had already done for Ireland. 
It was really more the spirit in which 
this question was treated than the actual 
| proposals in the Budget at the present 
| time, of which they complained so bitterly. 
| Whatever they proposed was dismissed at 
‘once as being beyond the pale of practical 
politics. And yet, while he acknow- 
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ledged the great stress of the position, 
the right hon. Gentleman had never 
anything to suggest or propose on his 
own part, and the whole solution they 
had from Her Majesty’s Government 
were expressions of deep sympathy with 
the terrible position of the agricultural 
interest in this country, and which they 
had really had almost ad nauseam. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that the 
limits of tolerable taxation had practically 
been reached. What were they to 
understand from that? The right hon. 
Gentleman’s position was this: he ac. 
kno wledged the condition of the agricul- 
tural interest, he admitted that nothing 
could be worse, he was always expressing 
his sympathy, but, if he understood him 
aright, at the present moment, as the 
representative of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, he was prepared to accept the 
complete ruin of that industry with 
complacency and without making any 
effort whatever on the part of the Govern- 
ment to relieve it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon ; that is not what I 
said. What I said was that the proposal 
to make further subsidies with reference 
to local rates would lead to an increase 
of the Income Tax, which would bea 
greater burden on the agricultural interest 
than the relief given. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman at any rate stated that 
it was impossible to give the relief 
asked for, because the limits of 
tolerable taxation in this country 
had been reached. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not restrict his observa- 
tions to the limits of taxation having 
been reached, but he complained very 
bitterly of the constantly increasing 
expenditure of this country. Pro- 
posals of all kinds were constantly 
being made to increase the expend- 
ture. Some of them were, no doubt, 
judicious and right, but others were 
extremely improper, unnecessary and 
much to be objected to. Even during 
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the present Session they had heard 
proposals from the Government of 
the latter description. It was not long 
ago since they heard from the Govern- 
ment a proposition for the payment of 
Members in that House which would 
involve a large increase of expenditure, 
and for a purpose upon which there 
was undoubtedly a great difference of 
opinion, and in regard to which he did 
not hesitate to express his opinion that 
it was wholly unnecessary, inexpedient, 
and greatly to be condemned, When 
the right hon. Gentleman had in his own 
pocket other proposals or promises of 
this description, he did not think he was 
justified in getting up and saying— 

‘* T can do nothing whatever to relieve agri- 
enltural depression, however severe it may be, 
because the limit of taxation has been reached, 


and I utterly object to all further increase of 
expenditure.” 


He should not delay the Committee any 
further on this occasion. They should 
have other opportunities, he did not 
doubt, of dealing with the question that 
had been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the reply he had just addressed 
to the Committee, and which was the 
only thing which induced him to make 
these observations. Before he sat down, 
however, he could not help saying that 
he did not believe, and he would not 
believe, until it was absolutely demon- 
strated and proved, that it was beyond 
the genius of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in this country, beyond the 
genius of the present Government even, 
at all events, to make some proposals, in 
its condition of dire distress, for the 
relief of that which everybody acknow- 
ledged was the greatest, but which, at 
the present time, was the most unfortu- 
nate, industry in the country, 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) called atten- 
tion to the fact that during the present 
Session, on a Friday night, a Resolution 
was brought forward, and unanimously 
adopted, to the effect that there should 
be a re-arrangement of the burdens of 
taxation. He regretted that so far 
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nothing had been done to carry out that|in the capacity of Chancellor of the 
one plank of the Newcastle Programme | Exchequer. He hoped not; and that 
relating to the taxation of ground | the next Budget would not be of this 
values. He quite agreed with the right humdrum character ; but that he would 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down |in the bold and free fashion of last year 
thatanumber of burdens that had been re- try to equalise the burden of taxation. 
arranged, and which were supposed to be|In view of the increased duties on per 
a benefit to agriculture, really did not | sonalty, for example, he thought time 
affect the agriculturists at all, but the |should be permitted in which to pay 
benefits went to the towns, where they them, just as was done in the case of 
were not wanted. The burden, for in-| realty ; and he intended at the proper 
stance, of the present land tax was in-|time to move an Amendment in this 
comparably higher upon agriculture than | sense, because if one threw some forms of 
upon manufactures or the coal industry. | personalty upon the market wholesale 
In the coal industry miners’ wages were | you reduced its value. 

falling, the profits of the colliery owners 


were falling very much, whilst the) 
royalty owners’ profits were increasing. | 


He thought the time had arrived when 
some Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
really take up this question and solve it, 
placing the burdens on the various in- 
terests in accordance with the necessities 
and circumstances of the time. The 
burdens now in some districts were 
much too high, while in others they 
were too low. Curiously enough, the 
Government had brought in a Bill to re- 
arrange the payments and quotas of the 
various towns and burghs in Scotland. 
Why should they seek to have such a re- 
arrangement in Scotland without a re- 
arrangement also for England? Why was 
a Bill to be brought in to change the 
burdens, to slightly relieve agriculture, 
and slightly add to their payments in 
burghs in Scotland, and a similar course 
not to be adopted in regard to England, 
where the necessity was equally great? 
He would support the Bill so far as it 
went, but it did not go far enough. It 
would still leave the agricultural com- 
munity in Scotland to pay four or five 
times as much as the industrial centres, 
and he did not see why it should be so. 
If they made a change at all, it ought to 
be in the direction of placing the burden 
upon the various industries according to 
their abilities. He did not know whether 
this was the last Session in which the 
right hon. Gentleman was going to act 


TEA. 
(1) Resolved, That the Duties of 
, Customs now chargeable upon Tea shall 
continue to be charged and levied on 
and after the first day of August, one 
‘thousand eight hundred and _ ninety-five, 
until the first day of August, one thou- 
|sand eight hundred and ninety-six, on 
the importation thereof into Great 
| Britain or Ireland (that is to say) :— 
| Tea...... the pound...... Four Pence. 
| —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
INCOME TAX. 

(2.) Resolved—That there shall be 
charged, collected, and paid for the 
twelve months which began on the sixth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-five, in respect of all Property, 
| Profits, and Gains respectively described 
/or comprised in the several Schedules 
'(A), (B), (C), (D), and (E), in The 
Income Tax Act, 1853, the following 
Duties of IncomeTax (that is to say) :— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value or amount of Property, 
Profits, and Gains chargeable under 
Schedules (A), (C), (D), or (E) the Duty 
of Eight Pence ; and 

For every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) the Duty 
of Three Pence.—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 
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STAMPS. 

(3.) Resolved—That the Exemption 
from Stamp Duty in favour of the receipts 
described in the exemption numbered 
eight, under the head “ Receipt,” in the 
First Schedule to the Stamp Act, 1891, 
shall cease to be allowed, and that there 
shall be charged for the use of Her 
Majesty uponevery such receipt the stamp 
duty of one penny.—/( Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchegeur. ) 


AMENDMENT OF LAW. 

(4.) Resolved—That it is expedient to 
amend the Law relating to the Customs 
and Inland Revenue.—( Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER stated that, in accordance 
with what he believed to be the general 
convenience, the resolution relating to 
the beer duty would be brought on 
Friday, May 10th. 


Copy ordered,—“ of Statement of 
Revenue and Expenditure as laid before 
the House by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when opening the Budget.”— 
(Sir John Hibbert. ) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No, 244.] 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; Committee to sit 
again To-morrow. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on question (April 
30)—“ That the Bill be now read 2°.” | 


*Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) in resuming his speech on the 
Debate said, that he regretted its 
want of continuity. To discuss this 
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important subject in instalments was 
inconvenient from many points of view. | 
He proposed to examine the principles | 
and practice, commended by experience, 
for adoption in trade disputes, and to 
inquire how far they had been adopted 
in this Bill. 
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had approved the basis of the Bill 
though there were exceptions to that 
approval. The chief difference of opinion 
which existed with regard to the question 
of arbitration and conciliation was as to 
whether the plans proposed should be 
voluntary or compulsory. Some hon. Mem- 
bers thought that it would be possible 
to have machinery compelling the parties 
to arbitrate and to abide by the award 
The noble Lord, the Member for Brix- 
ton, for example, had said that any plan 
must be useless which did not provide for 
a final compulsory arrangement. Then 
the hon. Member for Gateshead had 
spoken of the desirability of appointing 
trade judges, with power to enforce their 
judgments, and Lord Dudley had said 
that there should be a central, and he 
(Sir A. Rollit) presumed, compulsory 
authority, and a judge whose decisions 
ought to be carried into effect even 
against the wish of the parties, if neces- 
sary. If these opinions were embodied 
in any new Act of Parliament, it would, 
practically, be as dead a letter, and as 
deterrent, as many of the measures were 
that had preceded the present proposal. 
They could not compel an employer to 
undertake work which he thought would 
not be profitable ; they could not dictate 
to him the terms of his employment ; 
nor could they, under any system of com- 
pulsion, require men to work for wages or 
at prices for their labour which they did not 
think sufficiently remunerative. There 
were limitations to the sphere of arbitra- 
tion. Just as nations, while consenting 
to arbitrate about boundary questions, 


/might reasonably decline to arbitrate on 


questions affecting their national exis- 
tence, so in the region of industry there 
were questions affecting whole classes of 
the people, which so concerned their 
very existence, commercially and indus- 
trially, their very life and living, that 
they might decline to submit them 
to arbitration—at any rate, to arbitra- 
tion of a compulsory kind. He would 
point out that there were compulsory 


Generally speaking, he a relating to this subject in 
Poe 
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the Statute Book at this moment. There 
were plenty of powers, and yet they 
were ineffective. There was the 
drastic Act of 1824, which enabled 
a Justice of the Peace to nominate 
arbitrators, and, failing their award, to 
determine a dispute summarily, enfore- 
ing his decision by penalties. This 
Act was of course a dead letter, as was 
the more equitable Act of 1867, which, 
however, incorporated the drastic pro- 
visions of the Act of 1824. That in- 
corporation had been fatal to its success. 
Even when parties consented to be 
bound by an award, there were practical 
difficulties in the way of its enforcement, 
which must be taken into account. In 
trade disputes they were not dealing with 
two litigants fighting about specific issues, 
but with whole classes of people who 
found it difficult sometimes to delegate 
their authority, and whom it was very 
difficult to represent authoritatively. 
Charges were frequently made of dis- 
loyalty to awards. His own experience 
pointed, however, to the general loyal 
acceptance of awards. But there might 
be a want of authority, misapprehension, 
and misconception, and it was almost 
incident to the conditions of these dis- 
putes, that one could not have those 
specific issues, and determinations, and 
complete enforcements of law which one 
could have in disputes between single 
individuals. This was recognised by 


our own and other codes of law. 
In the Act of 1872 there were no 
compulsory powers except upon con- 
sent. In 1875, when the Enm- 


ployers’ and Workmen’s Bill became law, 
Lord Cross advisedly abandoned the 
project of requiring specific performance 
in industrial disputes, in which large 
bodies of men were involved. In that 
Act, which had since been spoken of asone 
of the two labour charters of the working 
classes, this principle of enforcement was 
not embodied, and that it was advis- 
able not to embody it, was proved by 
the experience of the civilised world. 
Experiments had been tried in Massa- 
Sir Albert Rollit. 
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chusetts, and in the Colonies, which were 
political laboratories for Europe, but with 
the one possible exception of New South 
Wales, there had never been any attempt 
to enforce specific performance of an. 
award. The Conseils des Prudhommes, 
in France and in Belgium, were perhaps 
the best examples of the application of 
limited compulsory powers; they were 
representative; they tried in France, 

some 60,000 cases a year ; but even they 
had altogether abandoned the hope of the 
possibility of dealing with any future 
contracts with regard to wages or labour. 

He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
why he was disposed to adhere to Clause 
6, which incorporated the Act of 1889, 
and so might make a submission to 
arbitration irrevocable, and an award 
perpetually binding, instead of being 
terminable on notice. That Act applied 
to mercantile disputes, and had no 
application to industrial matters. He 
had himself found great difficulty in 
applying the Act to industrial disputes. 
Why should it be incorporated? He 
did not think it was necessary. Why 
should not the Bill of the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London and himself be followed, 
which adopted these portions of the Act 
which were suitable and applicable, and 
left out all the rest? Three-fourths of 
the Act would be wholly inapplicable. 

The right hon. Gentleman could not 
have referred to the Act of 1872, which 
he did not propose to repeal. There was 
a code almost entirely ready to hand, 
and they had this condition of affairs 
before them—if the Act of 1889 were 
incorporated three-fourths of it would be 
inapplicable ; part of it was incorporated 
in the Bill at this moment ; and, lastly, 
most of its provisions were contained in 
the Industrial Arbitrations Act of 1872, 
which would continue in force. He 
appealed, therefore, to the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether, after all, 
Clause 6 was necessary or desirable 

He had not so much to say against the 


newer device of securing, where there 
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was an agreement in writing, the deposit 
of asum of money as security for the 
performance of the award. For there was 
a precedent for that in the statute of 1875, 
the experience of the London Conciliation 
Board was in its favour, and it had been 
resorted to in the Boot and Shoe Dispute. 
Still no one could tell what might happen 
if the thousand pounds were forfeited. 
All experience proved that what must be 
relied on in these disputes was concilia- 
tion and mediation ; and in this light, 
by encouraging conciliation, the Bill did 
a great service to the community. But 
the country would not always be able to 
have the mediation of such high autho- 
rities as Lord Rosebery, the Home 
Secretary, and Sir Courtenay Boyle ; and 
such intervention placed a vast respon- 
sibility and strain on a Government 
department. Hitherto such mediation 
had, happily, been successful ; but if it 
should be offered and should fail or 
give dissatisfaction, or if it were imagined 
—and there were great prejudices and 
suspicions to be overcome—that there had 
been the slightest taint of political bias, 
the great work of conciliation might be 
impeded rather than advanced. Incalcu- 
lable value would attach to an indepen- 
dent and representative board, ready and 
accessible in the earliest stages of a 
dispute to bring the parties together, 
and capable of formulating the real 
differences between parties, and of re- 
moving the misunderstandings which 
were often at the root of the lock-out 
and the strike. The greatest value of 
such boards was to form and focus public 
opinion ; for the greatest difficulty of the 
public was to know the rights and wrongs 
of these industrial questions. No body 
of men—either of employers or of the | 
employed—could long set at naught a 
well-founded public opinion. The public 
had every right to intervene in these 
disputes, because no trade could harass 
itself alone. A strike or lock-out meant 
commercial dislocation, the disorganisa- 
tion of allied trades, and inconvenience 
to the whole community. One other 
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condition was very essential to these 
conciliation boards ; and that was, that 
they should be capable of obtaining 
accurate knowledgeof particular disputes. 
What was resented in industrial arbitra- 
tion was anything in the shape of external 
amateur judgments, in view of the vast 
consequences of anyaward. Further, the 
formation of conciliation committzes, as 
distinguished from conciliation boards, 
to deal with particular departments of 
trade, and to include experts who would 
know the real questions at issue, would 
be desirable. How far did the Bill adopt 
all these principles? Clause 1 provided 
for inquiry and report. It was said that 
the Board of Trade already possessed 
the power for inquiring and reporting ; 
but there was one reason for the statu- 
tory expression of this duty—it gave a 
justification for intervention. He could 
sympathise with a President of the 
Board of Trade who even allowed a 
dispute to be prolonged rather than 
submit his department to a_ rebuff. 
Clause 2, he thought, was perhaps a little 
too strong at present. It put into great 
prominence the powers of the Board of 
Trade in appointing arbitrators and a 
chairman, and evena board, without any 
conditions. He preferred the terms of 
Clause 3, which gave the Board of Trade 
power to aid in the formation of a board. 
Clause 4 was important because, for the 
first time, it brought Local Authorities 
into contact with these proceedings, and 
he believed the Local Authorities would 
be willing to undertake the duties. 
There was this great advantage, which 
had been experienced in technical educa- 
tion, that the Town Councils and the 
County Councils were existing organisa- 
tions, and that they had funds at their 
disposal; but the clause ought to 
contain some better statement of the 
principles on which they were to 
act—namely, representation equally of 
both employers and employed. It 
was a misfortune that municipalities 
were becoming more and more infected 
with Party politics; and it might be 
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thought by some that Party politicians 
would probably constitute the most 
effective if not the most impartial board. 
But that would be a result to be depre- 
cated. The clause giving power to 
Local Authorities to aid in the formation 
of Boards had a precedent in the repre- 
presentation of the London County 
County Council on the London Con- 
ciliation Board. He ventured to take 
some exception to the details of the Bill, 
but he cordially supported its general 
principles, because he believed its basis 
to be good. The provision as to the 
production of documents was wisely 
qualified by the limitation that no trade 
profit should be ascertained by the pro- 
duction of trade books, and that no Trade 
Union books should be produced. At the 
Trade Union Congress of 1893, however, 
a resolution was passed declaring that 
no Bill would be of any use unless it pro- 
vided for the ascertainment, definitely 
and clearly, what profits were being 
made, and how far a case was made for 
an increase or diminution of wages. He 
did not see why the Board of Trade 
should give powers to a Conciliation 
Board for a specific occasion, and why it 
should afterwards be, as it were, shorn 
of its locks. When a Board had been 
recognised and registered its powers 
ought to be general, so that it might 
act without delay. It was a useful pro- 
vision, that a report should be made 
annually to Parliament, because it cast 
upon Parliament a responsibility and a 
duty, and might secure a periodical 
discussion which would assist in develop- 
ing public opinion. If the Bill did not 
go so far as some would wish, it escaped 
the danger of attempting to do too much 
at the risk of doing too little. It was a 
tentative measure, and it could be ex- 
panded by experience, as confidence 
was gained among those who had 
to be conciliated, while they must 
not anticipate too much from any 
legislation. If they left themselves 
to these mediatory and peaceful pro- 
posals ; if we were spared a thousand 
Sir Albert Rollit. 
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industrial disputes a year; if a million 
and a half were thereby saved in 
wages ; if we averted such dislocations 
as attended the Midland coal strike, the 
direct loss by which was estimated at 
some thirty millions, while it had diverted 
trade from towns like Hull and Hudders- 
field, and drawn some of it abroad; if 
peace could be substituted for war under 
the present conditions of competition, if 
Parliament could say to both parties to 


a dispute: “ Strike, but hear,” give them - 


an opportunity of listening to reason, 
and facilitate the consideration of their re- 
spective views by an impartial tribunal— 
they would at least have done their duty 
in removing difficulties which were a 
serious disadvantage to commercial pur- 
suits, and in promoting the prosperity of 
all classes of the community. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) shared the regrets which had 
been expressed by his hon. Friend at 
the fragmentary manner in which the 
Debate on this important Bill was being 
conducted. The President of the Board 
of Trade had admitted that this was a 
measure of very great importance, and 
yet, in spite of that, the discussion was 
really being carried on by scraps and 
samples. He would not take the respon- 
sibility of voting against the Bill, though 
he confessed that he was not entirely 
satisfied with it. Many of its clauses 
were identical, or nearly so, with those 
in the Bill of last year; and he could 
understand that the Government should 
be anxious to escape the obvious criticism 
levelled at that Bill, but in reality giving 
power to the Board of Trade to do 
things which at present there was no 
legal obstacle in the way of their 
doing. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend in seeing some advantages in 
declaring those powers in the Bill. 
He thought it gave to the Board of 
Trade a locus standi which it did not 
otherwise possess; and he also thought 
that it was likely to make the parties to 
a dispute more willing to submit the 
cause of their grievance to the Board of 
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Trade. So far he welcomed the Bill, | was aware that the Board of Trade had 
but in the endeavour to make the Bill of | power to encourage the formation of such 
this year more ambitious than the Bill| boards. But, if county councils had 
of last year, he could not help thiaking | power, he was afraid the tendency would 
that the Government had in some be to substitute official boards for the 
respects gone too far. The new pro-| voluntary boards. On examining the 
posals were contained in Clauses 4, 5, | ‘portion of that Bill in connection 
and 6; and, in his judgment, the draft-_ ‘with Clause 4, he was afraid that the 
ing of those clauscs and their insertion | President of the Board of Trade had 
in the Bill rather indicated that the | confounded in his mind two things which 
right hon. Gentleman was not really|should be kept distinct. The Labour 
thoroughly master of the difficult subject |Commission recommended that county 
with which the Bill dealt. In arbitra-| councils should be empowered to make 
tion and conciliation there were two im- | application for the formation of boards, 
portant points to be borne in mind. | with a view to trying questions arising 
First of all, there was the distinction|on the interpretation of existing agree- 
between disputes which arose from the | ments as between individuals. In other 
interpretation of existing arrangements, words, on the application of County 
and disputes which arose in connection | Councils, the Board of Trade should have 
with future arrangements. The majority power to appoint a body which should 
of really important disputes in this exercise the same functions as were exer- 
country invariably had reference to cised by the Conseils des Prudhommes in 
future arrangements, and the disputes| France. But the Labour Commission 
in connection with existing arrange-| did not recommend the formation of such 
ments were comparatively small. | boards in connection with county coun- 
Another point was the distinction be- cils for dealing with future arrangements. 
tween disputes of individual employers If the bodies appointed by the county 
and workmen and those which arose be-| councils or voluntary boards were to 
tween associations of employers and shave the power of dealing with disputes 
workmen. In addition to that there | relating to future arrangements, in his 
was the question: “ Who has the right | judgment it would be unwise to give 
to initiate intervention?” Was it to be | them even the limited compulsory powers 
on the application of one party or of | “suggested i in the Bill. On what occasion 
both, or was it to take place without any |did the President of the Board of Trade 
action on the part of the disputants at all?| think the Board of Trade would, as it 
It would appear that, whereas the con-| were, galvanise these Boards of Concilia- 
ciliator or Board of Conciliation appointed | tion into ecclesiastical courts. Would it 
by the Board of Trade could only act on| be on great occasions or small ; in con- 
the application of one of the parties, a | nection with such questions as came up 
similar conciliator or Board of Concilia-| for discussion and settlement before the 





tion appointed by the county councils 
had first to intervene, and in certain 
cases to intervene with compulsory 
powers without any application from the 
parties. No directions were given by 
the Bill for the constitution of these 
Boards. If such Boards were to be set 
up, the Bill should indicate the general 
lines on which such powers should be 
given. Clause 4 was calculated to check 
the formation of voluntary boards. He 





Conseils des Prudhommes in France, or 
larger questions which caused great 
and important strikes. Clearly the in- 
tention must be that they should have 
these powers where the case was very 
important ; and that was exactly the 
case where they ought not to have these 
powers. He saw no harm in a Board of 
Conciliation—if it liked to call itself by 
that name—when investigating the in- 
terpretation of an existing agreement, 
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having powers to examine witnesses on|be injurious or it will be perfectly 
oath, and even having powers to decide | inoperative. 
where the agreement had or had not been| Mr. BRYCE: It is to declare what is 
broken, and to enforce their decision | the law at present. 
with penalties. But he thought they); Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
were entering on a very dangerous it ought to be understood by the House 
course, if such powers were to be given| that as a matter of fact the representa- 
to boards, on the occasion of their en-| tives of trade unions and of employers’ 
deavouring to arrive at a settlement of associations have no power whatever to 
those larger questions which caused | bind their unions. 
strikes on almost a national scale. He) Mr. BRYCE: That does not depend 
was not surprised that Clause 6 had upon the Arbitration Act. *That de- 
been attacked by Members on both sides | pends upon the constitution of the bodies 
of the House. The hon. Member had | who go to arbitration, which is a totally 
pointed out that the clause as it stood | different question. 
really introduced almost the whole of the) Mr.GERALD BALFOUR : In these 
Arbitration Act. | circumstances this particular provision 
Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD | seems to me to be very useless. 1 thought 
or TRADE (Mr. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) :| the endeavour of the Government was to 
The Arbitration Act of 1889 is in force | endeavour to solve a real problem which 
already. It applies in every case where | is, how you are under any circumstances 
there is an arbitration—that is to say,|either to compel a body of men to sub- 
where the parties make a submission. _|_ mit to enforce an award when made. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: What Mr. BRYCE: That is quite a different 
parties ? | question. 
Mr. BRYCE: Any parties whatever... Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, in 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think | these circumstances he was willing to 
the hon. Gentleman is wrong. believe that this clause was not so in- 
Mr. BRYCE: The Arbitration Act jurious as he had thought it to be. But 
will apply wherever there is an arbitra- | that was only on the supposition that the 
tion. Whether it be an arbitration clause was practically useless for the pur- 
or not will depend on the facts of the | poses of industrial arbitration. He wished 





case. But where there is an arbitration 
the Act applies as part of the general 
law. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are arbitrations conducted at present in 
connection with industrial questions. 
Does the Arbitration Act of 1889 apply 
to these arbitrations ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Certainly, unless they 
are excluded. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
very much astonished to hear it, and I 
think many other Members will be 
astonished to hear it. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that if an 
association of employers and an associa- 
tion of workmen agree first of all to a 
submission to arbitration, and afterwards 
to the terms of the arbitrator’s award, 
that will come under the Arbitration 
Act? 

Mr. BRYCE: If the hon. Gentleman 
will look at the Arbitration Act he will 
see that it is perfectly general. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Then) 


such a provision as the right hon. 
Gentleman has introduced will either 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


|to know whether the second sub-section 
of the clause, which enabled a deposit to 
be made in certain cases, was also decla- 
ratory? These cases were those in which 
there was an arbitrator as to any ques- 
tion of the future rate of wages and the 
future price of labour. Why were these 
particular subjects selected as the sub- 
| jects in connection with which this sub- 
‘section became applicable? He would 
‘further ask whether it was not now com- 
|petent for bodies of workmen and for 
‘employers to make these deposits? He 
/could not see the use of introducing a 
‘clause like that; therefore, he really 
| thought it would be far better to leave it 
out. He had only a very few minutes at 
his disposal, but he should like to make 
‘one or two remarks on the question of 
compulsion generally in connection with 
arbitration. He entirely agreed with 
what fell from the hon. Member who had 
preceded him, that it was idle to talk of 
‘making arbitration compulsory, if by 








‘that was meant the compelling of 
masters and men to submit their dis- 
putes to arbitration. He thought that 
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was impossible. But he opposed it on 
other grounds as well. It was utterly 
opposed to their ideas in this country 
that they should endeavour to prevent 
by law an employer from ceasing to em- 
ploy certain workmen, or to prevent by 
law workmen ceasing to work for a cer- 
tain employer. He must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that that 
was what had been recommended 
by more than one speaker; but, 
of course, if the right hon. Gentleman 
did not intend to support that view he 
should leave that part of the subject. 
He felt strongly that any attempt at 
compulsion of that sort was absolutely 
impossible unless they completely changed 
their industrial system and made it on 
military lines. One other object had 
been made. They were told that it was 
useless to give compulsory powers for the 
summoning of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of documents ; that more than 
this was required, and that it would be 
necessary for the arbitrator to inquire 
into the profits which were being made. 
He said emphatically that was an imprac- 
ticable proposal. Take, for instance, 
the coal mine trade. They would have 
some employers making a profit and 
others a loss, and it was clear, if there 
was to be an average rate, there would 
have to be an average profit. That was 
to his mind a fatal objection to any such 
proposal. He would only add that, 
although he was obliged to make these 
criticisms, he did do his best in Com- 
mittee to improve and amend the Bill on 
the lines suggested. He did not wish to 
see the Bill dropped, as it was dropped 
last year. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would preserve his mind 
open for any amendments that might be 
suggested ; and lastly, he congratulated 
Members on not having accepted some 
of the more extreme suggestions which 
had been made. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) hoped;the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Mr. BRYCE suggested that the Bill 
might now be allowed to pass the Second 
Reading. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
discussion on the Bill had been unsatis- 
factory—three-quarters of an hour one 
day, and three-quarters of an hour an- 
other day. 
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Mr. BRYCE recognised that the 
Debate, being intermittent, was an in- 
jury to the Bill. Both on Tuesday and 
to-night it had been hoped that the Bill 
would be reached earlier. He hoped 
that a short time more would satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
before they allowed the Bill to go to the 
‘Grand Committee. It would be put 
down as the first Order on the next 
occasion. 


Debate adjourned. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


The Order for Second Reading being 
read, 
Mr. CHAPLIN hoped that the 


Government would, if possible, fix a 
time when this Bill would be sure to 
come on. A great many Members had 
been waiting for hours to-day in the hope 
of its being reached. 

Mr. BRYCE said that the hardship 
of waiting for hours for a Bill to come 
on was a hardship which fell most 
severely on Members of the Government. 
He would, however, do his best to meet 
the wishes of hon. Members ; but, in the 
present state of public business, it was 
very difficult to make any absolute 
forecast beforehand. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On the Order being read, to go into 
Committee on this Bill, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) remarked, 
that there were two-and-a-half pages of 
Amendments to the Bill, and that it 
could not possibly be adequately con- 
sidered by the House. He suggested, 
therefore, that in the circumstances, a 
Scotch Grand Committee should be ap- 
pointed, as last year, to whom the Bill 
could be sent. And if such a Committee 
was granted, it should be appointed at 
once, so as to avoid the position in which 
they were placed last year, when 
one-fifth of a Bill had to be given up 
because there was not sufficient time to 
discuss it. 

Several Members objected, and the 
Committee was deferred till Monday 
next. 
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LAND TRANSFER BILL. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rerp, Dumfries) said, that 
several hon. Members were opposed to 
the Bill. He had been in communication 
with them, and he thought the Second 
Reading of the Bill might be taken on 
the following conditions :—That the 
Second Reading should be taken with 
the view of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee; clearly on the understanding 
that those who opposed the principle of 
the Bill would not thereby be in any 
way committed; also on the under- 
standing that the Committee should be 
appointed at once, and should report 
early in July. This would give oppor- 
tunity for those hon. Members to urge 
their objections to the Bill. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
North) wished to say, on behalf of 
some of the principal opponents of the 
Bill, that they were quite willing to 
contest the measure on its merits, and to 
do so in the first instance in a Select 
Committee. Still, it must be under- 
stood that they would be free to oppose 
the Bill at subsequent stages, whatever 
the result of the Committee might be. 
On that understanding, he would not 
object to the Second Reading. 


Several Members objected, and the 
Second Reading was deferred till Monday 
next. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND)—-No. 2—BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Clause IT. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
moved that 30 years should be sub- 
stituted for 33 years. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX pointed out 
that 33 years’ purchase was much less 
than the real market value. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY said that as this 
was only the maximum, he would not 
persist in his Amendment, on the under- 


standing that the best terms would be 
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made by the Treasury, and that the 


maximum would not be given in all 
cases as a matter of course. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported without Amendment. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
(EXPENSES). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved—That it is expedient to 
authorise the payment, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, of any 
expense incurred in any special inquiries 
and re-examinations by certifying 
surgeons under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session to amend and 
extend the Law relating to Factories 
and Workshops.—-(Sir John Hibbert.) 


DISTRESS BILL [LORDS]. 


As amended, considered ; to be read 
the Third time upon Monday next. 


LANDS CLAUSES (TAXATION OF COSTS) 
BILL [LORDS]. 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read 3° 
and passed, without Amendment. 


THE FIRES (FALSE ALARMS) BILL. 
Read 2°. 


On Motion for the adjournment of 
the House, 


Mr. J. G. WETR asked, whether the 
Government could now fix a day for the 
Crofters’ Bill. He was anxious not to 
have a repetition of what occurred last 
year ¢ 

Tut PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Ex.ts, Merionethshire) said he should 
speak to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who would no doubt fix a day on which 
further progress would be made. 


The House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 3rd May 1895. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LYNTON AND BARNSTAPLE RAILWAY 
BILL. 


On the Order for the Third Reading 
of the Lynton and Barnstaple Railway 
Bill, 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS moved :— 

‘* That the Bill be read a Third Time this day 


six months.”’ 


He said that this Railway Bill had 
excited a great deal of attention and 
much interest among persons conversant 
with Parliamentary procedure ; and the 
circumstances in which the Bill passed 
through Committee ought to be noticed. 
He had no interest at all in this or any 
other Devonshire railway. The last 
time he was in Devonshire was 20 years 
ago, and previous to that, his only visit 
was 50 years ago. Further, he did not 
in the least impugn the bond-fides of this 
railway, or question that it would be 
advantageous to the country. Appar- 
ently the railway, in the opinion of the 
Committee, would be extremely advan- 
tageous, because the Committee had 
ignored an important Standing Order in 
order to pass the Bill. There was a grave 
question at issue here. He was old 
enough to remember the railway mania 
of the early forties, when the speculative 
element of society was at the feet of the 
then railway king, Mr. Hudson. Those 
were the halcyon days for Parliamentary 
counsel, and Mr. Austin, Mr. Talbot, and 
Mr. Hope respectively made £50,000, 
£20,000 and £10,000 a year for several 
years. He doubted whether even his 
noble Friend Lord Grimthorpe could show 
such a record as that. But the rush led 
to many bubble Bills and bogus specula- 
tions, and the security against such 
bubble schemes being insufficient, Parlia- 
ment passed a Standing Order in 1846 
requiring that any railway or public 
undertaking should deposit 5 per cent. 
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not, be it remarked, of the capital— 
before the 15th January. That Order 
had remained ever since ; and he did not 
believe that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee would be able to cite any instance 
of departure from that wise and salutary 
Regulation. The money deposited was, 
as it was called, “impounded,” and was 
only returned when the works were 
completed. The object of holding the 
deposit was to provide some security for 
the compensation of landowners and 
others injured by the non-performance 
of the undertaking. Until the present 
Bill, not a single case had occurred where 
this Standing Order had been “ridden 
round.” In this Lynton Railway, the 
estimated cost of construction was 
£50,000, and the share capital was 
£60,000 ; while the borrowing powers 
were up to £20,000. Therefore there 
was a margin of about £30,000 between 
the total capital and the estimated cost. 
The Committee decided that the share 
capital and the borrowing powers were 
not sufficient for the work to be done ; 
but said that they would be inclined to 
pass the Preamble subject to alteration 
giving an increased capital. Asked by 
Counsel as to what the increase should 
be, Lord Hampden, the Chairman of 
the Committee, said that an increase of 
£10,000 in the share capital, and of 
£5,000 in the borrowing powers would 
about meet the case ; adding :— 

‘“* It will be understood that you (the promo- 


ters) would have to pay a proper deposit, and 
take the risk of what may happen in another 
place.” 


The Standing Order required a deposit 
in regard to the estimated cost, and not 
in regard to the capital ; and, virtually, 
the Committee authorised an increase on 
the estimate, which had never before 
been done. Hitherto, Bills had stood 
or had fallen on their estimated cost. 
A supposed precedent existed in the 
case of the Neath Water Bill. 
The Neath Water Bill was largely for 
the construction of waterworks. Four 
per cent. had to be deposited. The 
Committee, during the progress of the 
Bill, insisted upon the deposit being in- 
creased from 4 per cent. to 10 per cent., 
and this deposit was not impounded as 
the other was. It had nothing to do 
with the estimate. The Corporation 
had opposed the Bill, and one of their 


of the estimated cost of construction— | points of opposition was, that a certain 
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reservoir would not probably be con- 
structed. They insisted that that reser- 
voir should be constructed, and the 
Committee, with the view of enforcing 
the construction of the reservoir, changed 
the amount of deposit to 10 per cent. 
It therefore had nothing to do with the 
question of estimate, or capital, or 
general construction of works. That 
was no precedent whatever. He hoped 
that his noble Friend did not act upon 


that ; but, if he did it, appeared to him | 


that his noble Friend had acted abso- 
lutely on a new precedent, and was 
absolutely ruled out of court by the 
nature of the transaction. There was 
a Bill, however, which appeared to him 
to come nearer to a precedent than the 
Neath Water Bill, and this was the 
Dublin Tramways (Central) Bill of 1877. 
That Bill passed through the House of 
Lords and went to the House of Com- 
mons. The Committee of the House of 
Commons found that the estimate was 
insufficient, and they inserted a clause 
to that effect. The promoters then 
lodged an amended estimate, and made 
a further deposit. The House of Com- 
mons made an order specially referring 
the Bill to the Examiner, who held that 
the Standing Order had not been com- 
plied with as regarded the estimate and 
the deposit; and on the Examiner’s 
report the Standing Orders Committee 
of the House of Lords rejected the Bill. 
It was on those grounds that he had 
ventured, in the public interest, to bring 
the matter forward. He had no hostility 
to the Bill, which was, no doubt, pro- 
moted by honourable and solid men, and 
it might of be great benefit to the dis- 
trict. But if it passed as it stood at 
present it would take away the security 
which proprietors and others interested 
in the district had against bogus schemes 
being promoted. It was suprising that 
the Committee did not take a course of 
action which did not run counter to 
precedent, and override this most im- 
portant Standing Order. In 1877 the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders 
issued a special report. They were of 
opinion that in any case where in future 
the estimate of any undertaking was 
increased, during the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament, such increase should 
be made on petition for additional pro- 
visions. That would be a legitimate 
and natural course for the Committee to 


Earl of Wemyss. 
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have adopted. In the meantime he 
raised the issue in the broadest way by 
moving the rejection of the Bill. 
Viscount HAMPDEN, as Chairman 
of the Committee to which this Bill had 
been referred, asked the House to con- 
sider the method of attack on this Bill 
|and the change in that method. In the 
first instance, there was a Notice of 
Motion standing in the name of Earl 
Fortescue, who was a principal promoter 
of a rival Bill before the Committee. 
| Now, it seemed from prudential reasons 
| that the noble Earl had withdrawn, and 
the Notice of Motion for the rejection 
of the Bill was moved by his noble 
Friend, behind whom he saw the hand 
of the promoters of the rival railway. 
He did not think the precedents in this 
case were vital to the issue. The decision 
of the Committee might, of course, be a 
good one, even though there might be no 
precedent for it; but in this case, at 
any rate, there were numerous prece- 
dents for an increase of capital. It was 
not, however, on that point that the 
issue was taken. There were plenty 
of precedents for an increase of capital 
in a Bill going through Committee ; but 
what happened in this case? Having 
increased the capital, the Committee was 
over-conscientious, and they inserted a 
clause imposing a further deposit of 
money with the view of protecting the 
landowners’ interest. The promoters 
were warned by the Committee that they 
must take the risk which had to be run 
in the other House. The question, 
therefore, was not one so much of prece- 
dents as whether, looking at the circum- 
stances of the case, the decision of the 
Committee was legitimate, sound, and 
sensible. The circumstances were, to a 
certain extent, novel. There were two 
schemes before the Committee. Both 
schemes provided railway communica- 
tion from Lynton to Barnstaple. The 
one was fora railway on the ordinary 
gauge of light construction from Lynton, 
and then passing on the Great Western 
Railway to Barnstaple. Theother wasa toy 
railway of two feet gauge from Lynton to 
Barnstaple. It was proved before the 
Committee that for many years the 
town of Lynton had been waiting for 
railway communication, of which it 
stood in great need. There had been 
many abortive attempts at legislation, 
and they had always failed for want of 
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money. The two great railway systems 
—the South Western and the Great 
Western—-had no intention of con- 
structing a railway to Lynton, presum- 
ably because they thought that it would 
not in all probability pay. That was 
the state of things proved before the 
Committee. The Committee considered 
the question, and after hearing the pro- 
moters of the Lynton Bill, which was 
mainly promoted by Earl Fortescue and 
other landowers, they came to the con- 
clusion that they could not in the cir- 
cumstances the Preamble of the 
Bill. The question, therefore, came to 
be one between a light railway of a 
two-feet gauge from Lynton to Barn- 
staple or no railway at all. The Com- 
mittee took a very serious view of the 
question, and, having regard to the his- 
tory of the ].ynton railway, they came to 
the conclusion that it would be a very 
great misfortune if this scheme were to 
fall through simply because the Estimates 
on certain points were not sufficient for 
the work that had to be done. They 
were much impressed with the severe 
austerity of the estimates made by the 
engineer. The stations that were pro- 
vided for the railway were probably 
adopted by the engineer because of his 
experience in the making of light rail- 
ways or agricultural railways in Wales. 
Stations that were adapted for light 
mineral railways in Wales would not 
have been, in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, adapted for ordinary passenger traffic. 
Therefore, they came to the conclusion 
that there ought to be further provision 
of money for the stations. Having come 
to that decision, the Committee sought 
the opinions of the authorities of the 
House, and they asked whether in the 
circumstances it would be possible for 
them to save the Bill by intimating to 
the counsel of the promoters that if they 
would increase the capital to an amount 
named by the Committee, the Committee 
would be inclined to pass the Preamble. 
The Committee were informed that 
though it was an unusual course, there 
were precedents for it, and that it was 
within the power of the Committee to 
take that course. The Committee took 
that responsibility, and subsequently 
added the provisions with regard to 
deposit money in order to protect the 
landowners. 
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*Lorpv BALFOUR differed from the 
noble Lord, and thought that the pre- 
cedent which had been created was a 
bad one, and if allowed to pass without 
protest would lead to pernicious conse- 
quences. He would not, however, go as 
far as to suggest the rejection of the 
Bill. He assumed that the Bill which 
the Committee passed was the better 
Bill of the two. It was no doubt true 
that there were many precedents for in- 
creasing the capital of a Bill ; but it was 
not easy to discover a precedent for 
allowing a Bill to proceed when the 
Committee found it necessary to make 
so large an increase of capital owing 
to the extreme the deficiency of the 
estimate made of the cost of constrnct- 
ing the line. The estimate was put at 
£50,000 and the capital at £80,000, 
yet a sum of £13,000 had to be added. 
It had always been one of the canons of 
private Bill legislation that if the esti- 
mate of cost was grossly deficient the 
Committee were bound to reject the 
Bill; that, in other words, it was a 
case of the Preamble not being proved. 
The reason why he thought the pre- 
cedent a bad one was this: the object of 
having estimates carefully put forward, 
and of seeing that they were carefully 
framed, was because a deposit of 5 per 
cent. had to be made. That deposit was, 
so to speak, impounded, and was a 
security to those whose lands it was 
proposed to take that the scheme was 
bond fide and would goon. This was 
some protection against fictitious schemes, 
of which there were far too many as it 
was, and anything which tended to 
weaken that protection was a false step 
in public policy, because promoters, with- 
out any real intention to go on with a 
scheme, would propose a Bill to Parlia- 
ment, get possession of a district, and act 
the part of a dog in the manger by pre- 
venting any other people from going on 
with the scheme, even if they could raise 
the capital to do so. This was his first 
objection. He thought it would be more 
easy in the future to take that course of 
action, because the money which would 
have to be sunk in enterprises of this 
kind would not be so formidable in 
amount. Another reason was exemplified 
by what took place in regard to this very 
proposal. In some of the evidence given 
before the Committee, he found that one 
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of the arguments used was that the work 
could be done for so much less, and, other 
things being equal, one would naturally 
like the cheapest scheme. But he sub 
mitted that it was unfair that one 
scheme should first get all the advantages 
of being cheapest, and then, when some 
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existed in the 5 per cent. deposit. In 
the first place, with regard to the com- 
parison of estimates with capital, he 
thought that both the noble Lords had 
somewhat exaggerated the disparity 
between the capital, as it first appeared in 
the Bill, and the estimate of £50,000. 





other scheme had been knocked out on|The loan capital usually represented 
that or similar ground, that the Com-| what was required for the equipment of 
mittee should turn round and say that the line, and the share capital, origin- 
they would add a large sum on to|ally £60,000, only gave a margin of 
the capital, because the Estimate was| £10,000 over the estimates. The Com- 
deficient. He had no wish to carry the! mittee had added £10,000 to the share 
matter further at the present time, but} capital. This was a question entirely 
he hoped that the Chairman of Com-| for the Committee to decide, and, under 
mittees would give the House his opinion | the circumstances, he was of opinion that 
on the subject. If the Chairman of| the Committee came to a right decision ; 
Committees thought that this Bill should| and he was perfectly ready to take the 
go on upon the conditions imposed by | responsibility for any advice which he had 
the Committee, he hoped that he would | given to his noble Friend. If there had 
make it clear that the precedent set upon | been any shadow of a doubt in the minds 
this occasion was not a safe or a sound | of the Committee as to the bond fides of 
one to be followed. the estimate if it had been thought 
*Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that! that the estimate had been kept low in 
he fully recognised that the noble Lord | order to diminish the amount of deposit, 
on the cross-benches (the Earl of|or if it had been found that this was 
Wemyss) had introduced this Motion | done in order to give the line an undue 
only on grounds of public interest. He) advantage with regard to the competing 
agreed with him that the House should) scheme-—then he thought that the noble 
in all cases require that the estimates | Lord ought not to have passed the Bill. 
of works sanctioned by Private Bills| There was, however, no such suggestion. 
should be prepared with the greatest | The capital of the competing scheme was, 
possible accuracy. But, having said this,|in fact, more than double that of the 
he hoped that the House would not agree | Bill which was adopted, and therefore 
to the Motion, and would allow the Bill to the increase which had been referred to 
be read a third time and passed. Before | in the capital of the latter could not in 
giving his reasons, he would like to ex-| any way have affected the relative merits 
plain that Earl Fortescue would have| of the two schemes. Neither was there 





proposed his Motion before the Easter 
Recess had he (the speaker) not thought 
it desirable to postpone it till the House 


any question as to the bond fides of the 
engineer or those responsible for the Bill. 
Moreover, the character of the line was 








should be fuller; and it was entirely | somewhat novel, being one of the two-feet 
owing to this that Lord Fortescue was| small railways, and the noble Lord con- 
not present that afternoon. With regard | sidered that the equipment of the line, as 
to the increase of capital, he agreed that | proposed, was not up to what Parlia- 
it was difficult to find a precedent on all-| ment should sanction. The Committee 
fours with the one now before the House;| determined not to pass the first line, 
but it was by no means an uncommon | which was to cost £120,000. Then what 
thing where extra works were required | were they todo? They might have re- 
by Parliament, for the capital of a com- jected both lines, and left the district 
pany--even a new company—to be in-| without a railway for an uncertain time; 
creased. The noble Lord was very or, in the alternative, it was open to 
solicitous—-and in this he entirely sym-; them to allow an addition to the capital 
pathised with him-—-that the securities —-not to the estimates—of £10,000. 
provided should be maintained against| With these two alternatives before 
bogus or fictitious schemes, but he did! them it seemed to him that the Com- 
not think the noble Lord need be! mittee were right in giving this addition 
anxious lest this precedent should of £10,000 to the capital of the line. 
diminish the securities which already Then came the difficulty as to deposit. 


Lord Balfour. \ 
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If they gave that addition, it was not | KimperLey) moved “That the Evening 
obligatory on them to require any |Sitting on Tuesday next do commence 
further deposit; but, with a view of | ata quarter past Four o'clock.” 

giving the public a still further and 
absolute security, they required that} Motion agreed to. 
the additional] deposit should be made ; | 
and the promoters at once acceded to) MR. SPEAKER'S RETIREMENT BILL. 
this. He thought that the noble Lord ‘ é 
and his Committee were perfectly right| Read 2* (according to Order): Com- 
in regard to that deposit and the increase | Mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* 
of capital. With these explanations he | 0" Monday next. 

trusted that the House would not take 


the unusual course of differing from the MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
Committee, but would allow the Bill ORDERS BILL. 


to be read a third time and passed. At Brought from the Commons, and read 
the same time he was glad of having had 1*,—[No. 92.] 
the opportunity of speaking on the sub- : 
ject, and he quite concurred in the views | LANDS CLAUSES (TAXATION OF 
as to the importance of not allowing this | COSTS) BILL [1.1.] 
to be made a precedent for relaxing the | 
vigilance and safeguards of the House in| Returned from the Commons agreed 
these matters. | to. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that | 
his object had now been attained, and he | gpucaTion PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIR- 
had no wish that this railway scheme | MATION (LONDON) BILL [1.L. | 
should be cast out. He had, however, | : i si 
considered it right that the question | A Bill to contirm # Provisional Order made 
’ | by the Education Department under the Ele- 
should be brought before the House, and | yi ntary Education Act, 1870. to enable the 
he thought that the Debate had fully | school Board for London to put in force the 
justified that course. His hon. Friend | Lands Clauses Acts -Was presented by the Lord 
gave up all idea of precedent, and said vag og read 14; aoe pees; and referred 
that he was proud of the precedent | © the ixaminers.—{No. 89.] 
which he was establishing. On the other | 
hand, Lord Balfour objected to its being | DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 
made a precedent at all. And _ the| 2 et ae 
Chairman of Committees had stated | A Bill to amend the Matrimonia Clauses 
Act, 1857, and the law relating to the Marriage 
that there need be no alarm that the) o¢ Divorced Persons—Was presented by the 
case would be drawn into a precedent. | Viscount Halifax; read 1"; and to be printed. 
By assenting to the Third Reading, they | —[No- 90-] 
would be voting for a Bill for which | 
there was no precedent as regarded this) NaTURALISATION (RESIDENCE ABROAD) 
question, and he hoped their Lordships, | BILL [H.L. | 
with the help of the Chairman of Com- | A Bill to amend the Naturalisation Act, 1870, 
mittees, would take care that what WAS | so far as respects children of naturalised British 
now done withou receden 1a not | subjects in the service of the Crown resident out 

d thout precedent did not) subj ice of th id 
become itself a precedent in the future. | of the United Kingdom—Was presented by the 
After the views expressed by the Chair- | Lord Chancellor; read 1*; and to be printed. 
’ —{No. 91. 

man of Committees and other noble |~(® %-] 
Lords, he certainly should not press the | 
matter to a division, and he begged | 





BUSLNESS OF THE HOUSE. 


therefore to withdraw the Amendment. | (Ordered that the Evening Sitting on 
| Tuesday next do commence at a quarter 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. past Four o'clock. 


Bill read 34. | 
House adjourned at Five minutes past Five 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror| before Eleven o'clock. 
‘FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 








Military Lands 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday 3rd May, 1896. 


The House met at five minutes after 
Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


THE LONDON WATER BILLS. 


Mr. J. W. BENN (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George's) moved that the second read- 
ing of the Chelsea Water (Transfer) 
Bill be adjourned till Monday, in the 
hope that in the meantime an arrange- 
ment might be made for a further 
adjournment on the lines suggested the 
other day by the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
hoped that on Monday the London 
County Council would have made u 
their minds as to whether they should 


proceed with this and the other Water. 


Bills which were on the paper or not. 
These repeated adjournments of the 
second reading of these Bills were exceed- 
ingly inconvenient, and left the companies 
in a :tate of harassment. This Bill was 
put down for second reading nearly three 
months ago. It was quite time the 
County Council told the House distinctly 
and plainly whether they meant to 
proceed with the Bills during this 
Session or not. 

Mr. BENN said the County Council 
had nothing to add to the declarations 
made in the House by the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch. 

Me. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said it was most inconvenient hon. 
Members should be brought down day 
after day tor these Bills, which were put 
down by order, and then find there was 
no intention to proceed with them. 
Surely, if it was intended to 
with the Bills they should be put down 
for a definite date. 

Mr. BENN remarked that if the hon. 
Member for Marylebone would consent 
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proceed | 





Provisional Orders Bill. 


|to an adjournment for a month [Mr. 
Bartvey : “Six months ”] all the incon- 
venience mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Islington would be avoided. 

Mr. BOULNOIS said he would be 
quite willing to consent to an adjourn- 
ment for six months. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday. 
The second reading of the East London 
Water (Transfer) Bill and four other 
metropolitan water companies’ Bills was 
also postponed till the same day. 
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NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) moved :— 


* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the North British Railway Bill that they 
may beng = if they think fit, notwithstanding 
Standing Order 163 of this House, that the re- 
spective undertakings of the Kirkcaldy District 
Railway Company and of the East Fife Railway 
Company may be vested in the North British 
Railway Company.” { 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said, that as the notice of motion 


only appeared on the paper of the House 


this morning, and as by it a considerable 


P concession was sought for the Company 


from the House, he had to ask that it 
stand over. Another reason why the 
motion should be postponed was that 
the whole position of the company with 
regard to the trading community in 
Scotland required consideration by the 
House. The manner in which the rail- 
way company were treating the traders 
of his own constituency was not only 
tyrannical but in the highest sense 
thoroughly insolent. The company had 
also broken faith with the House, so far 
as a pledge given some years ago was 
concerned ; and as there were a large 
number of precedents for refusing to deal 
with a Bill of a company which had 
broken its pledge, he asked that the 
motion might be allowed to stand over 
till Tuesday in order that the position of 
affairs might be considered. 
Motion deferred till Tuesday. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Read 3° and passed. ‘ 
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397 Tongaland. 


QUESTIONS. 
THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary for | 
Scotland whether his attention has been | 
called to the fact that the construction of | 
the Carloway Road, in the Island of 
Lewis, has been stopped for some time | 
owing to lack of funds; whether, with | 
the view of alleviating the distress which 
exists in this district at the present 
time, steps will be taken to facilitate the 
completion of this work; and, whether 
the Government will consider the desira- | 
bility of constructing a light railway or | 
tram line, as projected by the late 
Government ! 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir GrorGe TrREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): An Act of Parliament 
passed in 1891 allotted £15,000 to defray 
the cost of constructing the road between | 
Carloway and Stornoway, and other} 
roads in the Island of Lewis. Under the | 
Act the money was to be paid to the 
County Council, which was charged with 
the execution of the roads. In 1893 
the County Council entrusted the work | 
to a contractor. This contractor became 
bankrupt last Autumn, and immediately 
afterwards the engineer of the District | 
Committee of the County Council re-| 
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the Netherlands that the claims of the 
captain, owners, and crew of the Costa 
Rica Packet shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion. The Convention settling the terms 
of the reference is now in course of 
negotiation between the two Govern- 
ments, and it is hoped that it will be 
signed shortly. 


THE ENTRANCE TO BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, considering the frequent 
complaints of mariners as to the in- 
sufficiency of the fog signal on Mew 
Island at the entrance to Belfast Lough, 
he will represent to the Irish Lights 
Board the necessity of placing there 
such a signal as will warn the mariners 
of the danger to which they are now 
exposed ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
The Board of Trade have no power of 
initiation in the matter of lights or fog 
signals, but I will send the question of 
the hon. Member for the immediate 
consideration of the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, whose delay in carrying out 
certain experiments in connection with 
this matter I much regret. 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
COMMISSION. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 


signed his post. Since then disputes | tary to the Treasury, if he will state why 
have arisen between the County Council | the maps, which were to be furnished 
and the contractor's trustees, and these | with the Report of the Highlands and 
are now under arbitration. Till the! [slands Commission, 1891, have not been 
arbiter has given his award the work | issued: and when they will be sent 
cannot go on. The Government does not | out ? ‘ 

consider it desirable to lay down a light Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
railway on this road, nor, as far as I am | SURY (Sir Joun Hispert, Oldham) : 
aware, did the late Government ever | The necessity for further communication 
announce any such intention. with the Secretary with regard to cer- 
i nani, . i tain points of detail arising in connection 
“THE COSTA RICA PACKET” CASE. | with the issue of the maps in illustration 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Mid. Tipperary) ‘jof the Report of the Highlands and 





I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is now in 
a position to make a statement as to the 
progress made in the direction of bring- 
ing the claims of the captain, owners, 
and crew of the Costa Rica Packet 
before a tribunal of arbitration ! 

THE UNDER SECRETARY orf} 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): It has been agreed between the 
Governments of Great Britain and of 





Islands Commission, 1891, has prevented 
their publication so soon as had been 
hoped. The maps will in all probability 
be sent to the Vote Office of the House 
of Commons this afternoon. 


TONGALAND. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Lnder Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, (1) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have established British rule over 








Naval 


the districts between Swaziland and 
Tongaland, and have established a 
British protectorate over Tongaland up 
to Portuguese territory ; and (2) whether 
the Boer Government have protested 
against these acts ! 

Tue UNDER~* SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): Fora long time past the little ter- 
ritories of the chiefs Mdhlaleni, Sambaan, 
and Umhegesa and others lying to the 
North-west of Zululand have been dis- 
tinctly within the sphere of British in- 
fluence. It has lately appeared that a 
state of affairs was growing up there 
which was calculated to produce serious 
difficulties in the future, and 
rendered it necessary to establish a more 
effective form of administration ; and 
Her Majesty’s Government have there- 
fore desired to place these little terri- 
tories under the Governor of Zululand. 
As regards the position of the South 
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African Republic in the matter, 1 would | 


point out that under Article IT. of the 
London Convention of 1884, the South 
African Republic is expressly prohibited 
from encroaching on these territories ; 
and, under Article IV., from making 
treaties with the chiefs except with the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government. 
This assent has never been given, and, 
indeed, has been more than once ex- 
pressly withheld. Under the Convention 
of 1890 the South African Republic were 
granted liberty, under certain specified con- 
ditions, and within strictly limited areas, 
to negotiate with the respective chiefs in 
order to acquire land sufficient to enable 
them to make a railway running from 
the Transvaal, through Swaziland to the 
sea. These rights were, however, not 
exercised, and they lapsed last year with 
the lapsing of the Convention of 1890. I 
would wish to state, in conclusion, that 


the action now being taken by Her} 
| dlesex, Ealing) : That it be an Instruction 


Majesty’s Government is not in any 
sense of the term dictated by unfriendly 
or unneighbourly feelings towards the 
South African Republic. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
The hon. Gentleman has not replied to 
the last paragraph of my question, and 
I should also like to ask him whether it 
it is intended that Zululand should be 
incorporated in Natal ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
South African Republic have made a 


Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. 
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which | 


‘Committee on 





Works Bill. 


remonstrance in this matter, which has 
been received. As regards the incorpora- 
tion of Zululand in Na-al, that is a large 
question, and if the hon. Gentleman 
/wants to know the present position of 
affairs he must give notice. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Do we understand that Her Majesty's 
Government intend to adhere fully to 
the proclamation issued by the Governor 
of Zululand ? 

[No answer was given. | 
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REGISTEK OF BURGH VOTERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. J. G. A. Baird, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Register of 
Voters in Burghs and populous places in 
Scotland. 

Kill presented accordingly, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed.—{ Bill 224.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


NAVAL WORKS BLLL. 
The following Instructions to the 
the Naval Works Bill 
stood on the Paper :—- 
Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 


| That it be an Instruction to the Com- 


mittee that they have power to insert in 
the Bill provisions to extend the powers 


for the acquisition of land so as to include 
'the acquisition of land for the pur- 


pose of housing workpeople employed 
upon any of the works contemplated by 


‘the Bill. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 


|N.): That it be an Instruction to the 
_Committee that they have power to insert 
|a clause specifying the time within which 


‘each of the works mentioned in the 


‘Schedule shall be completed. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (Mid- 


\to the Committee that they have power 
to insert a clause by which it shall be 
obligatory upon the Treasury to annually 
|apply to Parliament until all the moneys 
‘necessary to complete all the works 
'contained in the Schedule have been 
sanctioned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: These three Instruc- 
tions are out of order. This Bill is 


| founded on a Resolution of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, placing £1,000,000 
i 
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for certain specific purposes to the use of 
the Royal Navy. The first Instruction 
proposes to empower the Committee on 
the Bill to insert in the Bill provisions 
to extend the powers for the acquisition 
of land so as to include the acquisition 
of land for the purpose of housing work- 
people employed upon any of the works 
contemplated by the Bill. That is not a 
work for the purposes of the Royal Navy, 
and therefore it is entirely outside the 
objects for which the million of money 
has been sanctioned. I will take the 
third Instruction next. It proposes to 
give powcr to the Committee to insert a 
clause by which it shall be obligatory on 
the Treasury to annually apply to Parlia- 
ment until all the moneys necessary to 
complete all the works contained in the 
scheme of the Government have been 
sanctioned. That proposes to bind future 
Parliaments to the expenditure of money 
not recommended by the Crown. This 
Bill, as T have said, is a Bill authorising 
the expenditure of £1,000,000 for cer- 
tain specific works ; and nothing can be 
done under the Bill beyond dealing with 
the expenditure of that million of money, 
andnomore. Thesecond Instruction isalso 
clearly out of order for the same reason. 
This Instruction proposes that the Bill 
shall specify the time within which 
each of the works shall be com- 
pleted. As no power is taken in the 
Bill to take money sufficient for the com- 
pletion of the works, no power can be 
given to compel their completion. All 
the power that can be given under this 
Bill, and under the Resolution upon which 
it is founded, is to deal with an ex- 
penditure, for the proposed purposes, of 
£1,000,000. 


{3 May 


The House then went into Committee 
on the Bill. 


Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Power for Admiralty to 
construct scheduled works). 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

‘*Page 1, line 18, after ‘such lands,’ insert 


‘as they may deem necessary for the whole of 
such work if and when completed.’ ’’ 
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He said the adoption of the Amendment 
would perfect the Bill on the lines and 
principles laid down in the Bill itself, 
and would make it more effectually 
carry out the purpose for which it was 
designed. It would promote efficiencyand 
obviate any unnecessary expenditure. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp Robertson, 
Dundee) did not see that the words 
which the hon. Member proposed would 
make any difference. The first clause 
gave power to the Admiralty to forth- 
with construct the works specified in 
the Schedule of the Act at the places 
therein mentioned, and for that purpose 
“ to acquire such lands as they may deem 
expedient.” These words were wider 
than those of the hon. Gentleman, and 
he did not see that anv purpose would 
be gained by accepting the Amendment. 

Sim GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, that the clause did not cover the 
whole of the lands which might be neces- 
sary before the whole of the works were 
completed, but only covered the land for 
the works specified in the Schedule. If 
in order to complete the works they had 
in future years to purchase more lands, 
it did not seem to him that that would 
conduce to economy, and the best course 
would be to have the power now to pur- 
chase the necessary lands. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON 
thought there was another point in 
favour of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend which merited the considera- 
tion of the representatives of the Admi- 
ralty. The ruling of the Speaker by 
which all his (Lord George Hamilton’s) 
proposed Amendments were shown to be 
out of order made it clear that this Bill 
only gave authority to spend £1,000,000, 
and that it in no way bound subsequent 
Parliaments to go on with and complete 
the works. They had had the declara- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it was the intention of the 
Government that these works should 
be commenced and _ executed § as 
rapidly as possible, but there was not, 
from beginning to end of the Bill, any 
single indication of what the ultimate 
intention of the Government was. He 
thought they ought to put in this Bill 
a clear indication of the intention of the 
promoters, and to which Parliament had 
assented. At present there was no in- 
dication that the works should be rapidly 
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completed. The Schedule related to work | whole of the land necessary, besides the 
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to the extent of but £1,000,000, oud | works. 
they could only take land which) Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
was required for the completion of , Hanover Square) observed that in the 
such works. He did not think it would | clause as drawn it was stated that— 
conflict with any principle of the Bill; «4. aamiralty may forthwith 

. ‘ . : . proceed t 
laid down by the Government if they | construct the works as specified in the Schedule 
were to make it clear that the land to be | of this Act at the places therein mentioned, and 
bought was to be such as was necessa: for that purpose may acquire such lands and 
for the whole of the works that were to °*°Cute such works, 


be executed. as they might deem expedient. He 





Mr. ROBERTSON replied, that the 
power given to the Admiralty was wide 
enough to cover the large demands neces- 
sary. For the purpose of this clause 
they were to acquire such lands as they 
might deem expedient. He did not 
suppose that would limit the amount, 
whilst the proposed Amendment itself 


would limit rather than extend the scope | 


of the Bill. 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) remarked that undoubtedly the 


nature of the Resolution on which the | 


Bill was founded did limit the ac quisi- 


tion of land to the £1,000,000 alone | 


provided by the Bill. When the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty argued that this 
power was so wide as to include the 
acquisition of any amount of land he 
forgot that the whole Bill only extended 
to £1,000,000, and they could not, 
therefore, in any case acquire land 
beyond that required for the works com- 
prised in the £1,000,000. Before any 


further sums could be expended the) 


Schedule would have to be altered. The 
hon. Gentleman was certainly not right 


in saying that there was absolutely un-_ 


limited discretion given to the Admiralty 
to acquire land by this clause, because, 
as he had pointed out, the whole ex- 
penditure under the Act was limited to 
£1,000,000. At the same time he did 
not quite see what great advantage would 
result from inserting the words of the 
Amendment, although his hon. Friend 
knew what their effect would be. It 
would, no doubt, have the result of 
indicating and prescribing the final pur- 
pose of that Act, but they could not by 
anything they put into any clause of the 
Bill give power to the Admiralty to buy 


anything beyond that for which they. 


had sanction by the measure. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
instanced the case of Keyham, and 
asked if it was proposed that the 
£80,000 taken should suflice for the 


Lord George Hamilton. 


| Bill was inconsistent with itself. 


| struct these works. 


understood that power was not given 
to construct the works specified in the 
|Schedule. It appeared to him that the 
They 
might, the clause said, proceed to con- 
But the whole of 
|the works would cost far more than 
| £1,000,000. The drafting of the Bill 
seemed to be faulty in this respect, be- 
‘cause while the Government could begin 
upon the works specified in the Schedule 
of the Act, and could proceed to con- 
struct them, yet if they were to construct 
the whole of them they would be running 
against the other proposals in the Bill. 
They might not exceed the limit in the 
Schedule, but they took powers not to 
proceed with the construction of the 
works, but to proceed with the works 
specified in the Schedule. So that this 
clause would practically give power to 
construct the whole of the works. It 
would appear from this, which was the 
governing clause of the whole Bill, that 
the Government contemplated forthwith 
|immediately to construct the works 
specified in the Schedule, whereas they 
really only took power at the best to 
construct one-eighth of the works in the 
Bill. He would suggest whether the 
words “ forthwith proceed to construct ” 
should not be modified to a certain 
extent. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend would tend in some degree to 
|meet the difficulty. He hoped the Gov- 
‘ernment would not consider this to be a 
|frivolous objection, because he regarded 
it as a weakness of the Bill that, while it 
authorised the construction of the whole 
of the works, they were distinctly told it 
was only for part of them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON differed with the 
meaning the right hon. Gentleman 
|apparently attached to the expression 
‘proceed to construct the works.” The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to take that 
jin the sense that to construct meant to 
imeeanee Construct only meant to 
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build. What the Admiralty were only 
authorised to make were the works com- 
prised in the Schedule, and upon which 





{3 May 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER replied that in all the works 
set forth in the Schedule the land was 


they expended the amounts set forth in 
the Schedule. It seemed to him that the | and if it were necessary in any case to 
general power as to the acquisition of | acquire land otherwise—that was to say, 
land which the clause gave, limited by | under compulsory powers—it was quite 
the expression “as they may deem ex- certain such land would not be required 
pedient,” seemed amply wide enough for | this year. Therefore no practical diffi- 
all the purposes of the Bill. | culty need arise. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the meaning) Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY observed 
the hon. Gentleman gave to the clause | that if the Government contemplated 
seemed to be that the Admiralty might | giving orders to buy land which would 
forthwith construct the works as speci- | not be required within the year, it was 
fied in the Schedule. But as the passage | quite clear the Government were pledging 
was drawn the power related to the | Parliament in the future—a policy which 
whole of the works, and did not, he|he understood it was the boast of the 
thought, refer to the specific amounts |Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
that were included. He did not know | would not adopt. 
whether the Government would consent} THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
to amend the clause so as to read to this, CHEQUER pointed out that in the 
effect— | Fortifications Act Sir 8. Northcote was 

“ Forthwith proceed to construct the works | forbidden to make a contract which 
specified in the Schedule of this Act to the extended beyond the year. In this 
amount specified in that Schedule.” ‘case the Government thought such a 
Was the Bill to practically have the | provision was unnecessarily stringent. 
authority of Parliament to the construc-| A contract with reference to land would 


already in possession of the Government, 


tion of works for £9,000,000, or was it 
only to be a Bill to enable them to begin 
these works up to £1,000,000, leaving it 
entirely open what should be done ? 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON 
(Preston) questioned whether the Bill 
was so framed as to give the Govern- 
ment all the powers they wanted. 

*Tuk SECRETARY to rar ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Snvuttie- 
wortH (Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) 
thought what the hon. Gentleman had 
just said pointed the danger which the 
Government would be in if the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s were adopted. If the words 
were limited in the way proposed it 


would limit their powers to the amount 


be just the same as any other contract. 
It was not a material point at all. When 
the Bill was originally submitted to him 
there was no power in it to take land. 
He thought the case might arise, and 
“upon the precedents he came to the con- 
‘clusion that power to acquire land should 
|be taken. But as regarded the works 
that would come within the year no 
question with reference to land arose. 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the clause as drawn only gave power to 
purchase land for the purposes of the 
| works in the Schedule. Now there was 
a great deal of the £9,000,000 of ex- 
_penditure which was not in the Schedule 
at all. He did not know, for example, 
whether for the extension of barracks at 


of land required for the year ; whereas, ; Portsmouth it would be necessary to buy 
as the clause runs, the Admiralty were land. If so, it could not be done under 
allowed to purchase land for the purpose this clause, Portsmouth not being in 
of the whole works to be constructed. =the Schedule. Therefore, as the clause 

Sir GEORGE BADEN- POWELL stood, the Admiralty could not buy a 
said, that if the Government really in- foot of land at Portsmouth. [Mkr. E. 





tended to take power to acquire all the; Ropertson: “Hear, hear!”] Neither 
land necessary for the works he had {could they at Hong Kong, nor yet 
As long as that was understood 
he was quite satisfied. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


nothing more to say, because that was all Dover. 
he intended to do by his Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN wished to know to! 
what exactly the Government held them- | 
selves bound. If they were unable to 
buy land what would be the result ? 
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On Clause 3 (Issue of Money out of 
Consolidated Fund for Expenses of | 
Scheduled Works), 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had an Amendment to propose on 
this clause. The clause enacted that 
the Treasury should issue such sums | 
as may be required by the Admiralty 
for executing the works as specified in 
the Schedule to the Act. He objected 
to the word “executing,” that it con- 
veyed the impression of the work being 
complete. When you say you execute 
a commission it implies that the trans- | 
action is more or Jess complete. Now, | 
none of these works would be completed | 
within the year, some of them would 
hardly be begun, and in this Bill there | 
was no express intention of the Govern- | 
ment to apply to Parliament in subse- 
quent years for funds to meet the 
expenditure of subsequent years. He, 
assumed that after April 1, 1896, it 
would not be competent to spend any 
more money under this Bill. If so, let 
it be clearly expressed in Clause 3. He 
accordingly moved to leave out 
“executing,” and insert “ commencing 
or advancing during the financial year 
ending April 1896.” If these words 
were accepted, then the Government 
would be compelled to bring in a Bill 
next year in order to carry on the works. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said, that the noble lord 
seemed to think that the word “exe- 
cuting ” meant finishing. The Govern- 
ment did not attach any such meaning 
to the word. All that the Government 
proposed was that the necessary money 
should be taken for doing the work 
authorised during the year. If the 
noble lord preferred to have the Saxon 
word “doing” instead of “ executing,” 
he should raise no objection. He would 
agree to the word “doing” or the word 
“ constructing.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
what objection there was to the words 
“ commencing or advancing ?” 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said, that it might be that 
the work would be completed, and then 
the words “commencing or advancing” | 
would not be applicable. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought that the| 
word “executing,” or the word “con-| 
structing,” alone did not give a suffi- | 
ciently distinct indication of that which | 


‘ 
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was intended. He suggested that the 
words should be ‘“ commencing, advan- 
cing, or completing.” That would cover 
every possible emergency. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER said, that he was always 
anxious not to waste time over technical 
discussions. He thought the words 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
were unnecessary, but he would not 
oppose their insertion if that would 
satisfy the right hon. Gentleman. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 
(Clause 3, page 2, line 9) to leave out 
“executing,” in order to insert the 
words “‘ commencing, advancing, or com- 
pleting.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 3. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved, 
after the last Amendment, to add 

‘*During the financial year ending April 
One thousand eight hundred and ninety-six.”’ 
He said that it would be well to assimi- 
late the clause to the schedule. This 
Amendment would make it clear that no 
expenditure could be incurred after 
March 31, in the absence of fresh 
legislation. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that the object 
of this Amendment was exactly the same 
as that of the Amendment at the bottom 
of the page (Further Application to 
Parliament.) The noble Lord could 
hardly expect him to adopt the Amend- 
ment in such a form. The statement in 
the Schedule was only a statement of 
proposed naval works. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had dismissed this 
Amendment rather too hastily. This 
Amendment would not bind the next 
Parliament, which would only be in- 
fluenced by the fact that the money 
would run out at the end of the financial 
year. Did the Government intend to 
spend this million within a year? [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer: “ Cer- 
tainly.”| That was the point to which 
his noble Friend called attention by 
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this Amendment. It indicated that the 
million should be spent within the pre- 
sent financial year. As the Bill was 
drafted, this money could be borrowed 
this year, but there was nothing to indi- 
cate that it was to be spent in the present 
year. One result might be that the 
Government would spend this year 
£500,000, and £250,000 next year, and 
£250,000 in the following year. They 
were anxious that the Government should 
agree to words showing that they in- 
tended to borrow and spend £1,000,000 
in the course of the present financial 
year. He also wanted an explanation 
of the reasons which had induced the 
Government to fix the sum at £1,000,000. 
Was that the maximum which they 
thought could be usefully spent in the 
year, or was there any other special 
reason which had induced them to fix 
upon this particular sum ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman thought there 
ought to be in the Bill something indi- 
cating the intention of the Government 
that this sum of £1,000,000 should be 
spent within the year. Well, the words 
in the Schedule were— 


“Amount proposed to be expended between 
March 31 1895, and April 1 1896.” 


As to intention, nothing could be more 
explicit than that the Amendment which 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted the 
Government to agree to would prevent 
them from expending any small sum 
which might happen not to have been 
spent within the year. The Amendment 
would only embarrass, instead of assist- 
ing, the Government. The words pro- 
posed did not import an obligation to 
spend ; they rather imported an obliga- 
tion not to spend. As to the question 
why £1,000,000 was asked for, the right 
hon. Gentleman had correctly divined 
the view of the Government. They 
thought that a million was the amount 
that could be spent profitably in the 
year. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
observed that the Committee could only 
authorise this expenditure on the ground 
that it was urgently needed. He 
thought the Committee would like to 
see even more than £1,000,000 devoted 
to these urgent works, and yet the 
Government were making provision for 
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not spending this sum in the twelve 
months. They-opposed the insertion of 
words which would compel them so to 
spend it. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said, 
the hon. Member was in error. What 
the Government opposed was an Amend- 
ment which would not compel them to 
spend the money in the time. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY thought 
that if the word “proposed” were 
omitted from the words quoted from the 
Schedule by the hon. Member for Dundee, 
the difficulty would be met. The words 
in the Schedule would then be—- 


‘* Amount to be expended between March 31 
1895, and April 1, 1896."’ 


That would be a clear indication of the 
intention of the Government. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, Lich- 
field) pointed out that the Bill, as it 
stood, authorised an expenditure which 
might run on after April 1 next year. 
That would be rather a curious financial 
precedent to set. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON asked 
what would happen if, at the end of 
February, the Government should have 
expended this million of money. He 
supposed that the works in course of 
construction would be stopped until a 
new Bill was passed, although the 
country would wish these works to be 
carried on continuously. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES pointed 
out the contrast between the word 
“proposed” in the schedule and the 
mandatory word “shall” in the clause. 
The clause said— 


‘*The Treasury shall issue out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund such sums, not exceeding in the 
whole £1,000,000, as may be required by the 
Admiralty,”’ &e. 


What would be done if the money was 
not spent? {The CHANCELLOR of the 
Excnequrr : “ Then it will be returned.”} 
Under the clause, as it stood, the Admi- 
ralty might ask for the whole million, 
and the Treasury would be bound 
to provide the money, but the Admi- 
ralty need not spend {-one farthing of it. 
That was the effect of the clause. The 
Treasury was bound under it to issue to 
the Admiralty whatever the Admiralty 
said they wanted, but there was nothing 
to show that the Admiralty were to 
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This Bill was an indication of 


him that some amendment was abso-| that principle, but what they had to do 


lutely required, that it should be pro- 
vided that the Treasury should be bound | 


| 


was to endeavour to ensure in some way 
the continuity of these works. The 


to issue so much as the Admiralty re-| ‘moment the Government introduced a 
quired during the year, and no more. If Bill of this kind, which contemplated 


the clause stood in its present form, it | great expenditure but limited the amount 
would amount to a binding enactment. to be raised, the private Members were 


that the Treasury should issue £1,000,000 
to the Admiralty whether the Admiralty 
spent it or not. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER thought that the Committee 
was spending a good deal too much time 
over a matter which was really not 
material. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down knew very little of the 
relations of the Treasury and Admiralty 
if he thought that the Treasury were in 
the habit of issuing money to the Admi- 
ralty which the Admiralty did not in- 
tend to spend. But if the Admiralty did 
not want to spend £1,000,000, there was 
nothing in the noble Lord’s amendment 
that would compel them to spend it. 
He hoped they would now be allowed to 
get on. 

Mr. FORWOOD pointed out that the 
custom as between the Treasury and the 
Admiralty was for the Treasury to issue 
money in lump sums every twoor three 
months. Therefore, the Admiralty must 
be always two or three months in ad- 
vance of expenditure. Thus they might 
have a surplus at the end of the year, 
and care should be taken to secure 
that that surplus should be spent in the 
following year. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 


leave to withdraw the Amendment 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the question that Clause 3 stand 
part of the Bill, 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he wished to make an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the 
course of the discussion on the Second 
Reading of this Bill the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the consideration as to 
whether or not the money for works 
should be raised by loan, was the per- 
manent character of the work to be 
carried out. That he thought was a 
sound principle, and it would have been 
very much better for the finances of this 
country if it had always been acted 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 








| placed in a great difficulty in framing 
amendments. Every attempt they had 
made to ensure continuity had been 
ruled out of order, because they imposed 
on the Consolidated Fund a greater ex- 
penditure than that contemplated by the 
Bill. Would it not be possible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to put some 
words in—he did not say now, but be- 
tween this and Report— indicating the 
intention of the Government and of Par- 
liament. Hereafter, whenever any fresh 
Bills were issued, there would always be 
two parties in the House, one against 
expenditure and the other in favour of 
it ; and it was giving a great advantage 
tothose who were opposed to expenditure 
not to mention in this Bill that it only 
dealt with the commencement of works 
which it was intended should be prose- 
cuted rapidly. Moreover, by taking these 
works out of the ordinary Estimates, the 
Government prevented the annual dis- 
cussion upon the Estimates of any one 
of these works, and it absolutely rested 
with the Treasury in future to say whe- 
ther the House was to have any further 
Bills brought in in connection with 
these works. There was no power vested 
in Parliament of urging on thr works 
except by moving a Vote of Censure. 
Therefore, he hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be able to suggest 
some means and bring forward some 
words which would really express to 
future Parliaments what was the inten 
tion of the Government in this Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said, that there could not 
be the least doubt as to what the inten- 
tions of the Government were. What 
the noble Lord seemed to desire was 
that the House should bind future Gov- 
ernments and future Parliaments, and 
that was exactly contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The doctrine laid 
down by Sir 8. Northcote in 1862 on the 
Fortifications Bill, was that the annual 
control of the House of Commons in these 
matters ought to be kept intact. That 
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was the distinct principle for which Sir 
8. Northeote contended. He said— 


‘‘There were two objects in view. One was 
to limit the expenditure to the present year, by 
insisting on a correct and real appropriation of 
the money ; and, secondly, to limit the power 
of the Government to bind the House by con- 
tract, so as to put it out of the power of the 
House in the next year to act freely in the 
matter.’’ 


That was the principle on which this 
Bill was framed. Then it was quite 
clear that the Government had given an 
earnest of their intentions by the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and they would give 
a further earnest of them by the com- 
mencement of the works. What he 
objected to, and and what he thought 
was an entirely false principle, was that 
one Government should pass an enact- 
ment to bind people five or six years 
hence as to what they were to do. If 
such a provision was put into an Act of 
Parliament it would suspend the annual 
control of the House of Commons over 
the Estimates ; but the principle of this 
Bill was to maintain the annual control 
of Parliament over the expenditure of 
the country, whether by way of votes or 
loans. As to the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment, it was impossible that they 
could be more clearly declared. They 
were madeclear both in the Billand in their 
actions with regard to the contracts. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there was some 
little inconsistency in the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he did not 
wish to bind future Parliaments or future 
Governments, and yet, at the same time, 
he contemplated the possibility of enter- 
ing into binding contracts for these 
works. By doing that the right hon. 
Gentleman would, on a large scale, 
anticipate the verdict of future Parlia- 
ments, and compel them to spend money 
quite as much as if he bound them by 
Act of Parliament. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, he had admitted that 
he made that exception to the principle. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the matter was 
important financially. If the full 
scheme were in the Bill, then not only 
the Government, but their supporters 
and the Opposition would be bound to 
this expenditure ; but, if the right hon. 
Gentleman carried out his own view, he 
would be binding future Parliaments by 
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the Act of theGovernment alone, of which 
Parliament might have no cognizance at 
all. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed to make contracts with regard to 
these works without imposing any limi- 
tation upon himself. It was conceivable 
that under this elasticity, which he re- 
tained to himself, he might bind future 
Parliaments for the whole contemplated 
expenditure of nine millions. He was 
confident the Government would not 
proceed to that length ; but would they 
insert in this Bill a limit beyond which 
they would not go? All desired that 
rapid progress should be made with 
these works, and while contracts entered 
into by the Government might further 
that object, and might prevent future 
Parliaments rejecting any portion of the 
works, nevertheless he thought it would 
be more constitutional to put it into the 
Bill, and thus, if the suspension of the 
works should be proposed, to give the 
House of Lords some voice in determin- 
ing whether the country was to be de- 
fended or not. Although it might be 
unconstitutional so far to bind future 
Parliaments, he thought it equally un- 
constitutional to enter into contracts 
without any authority from Parliament 
at all. If the Opposition were in Office, 
he ventured to say that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen now on the Ministerial Benches 
would say: “ What are you going to 
take this out of our hands for? You 
are are asking only for a million, and 
yet you are committing us to three or 
four millions.” Sir Stafford Northcote 
was right in holding that if Parliament 
was not to be bound by a Bill, it ought 
to be bound by contracts made without 
its cognizance. He regretted that Par- 
liament was not invited, as it was by 
the Barracks Act, to give its sanction to 
the whole scheme—a procedure to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
then object. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he followed the precedent of 
the Fortifications Act ; but, as had been 
mentioned, the works were never com- 
pleted, for after a certain period the 
necessary Bills were no longer intro- 
duced. He did not know whether this 
was likely to be the result of the present 
attitude of the Government. Of course 
the Government acted wisely in not 
spending more money upon the fortifica- 
tions; but the obvious result of the 
course adopted was that the money was 
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not found, and guns for existing fortifi- 
cations were not provided until 20 years 
after the scheme had been put into 
operation. It was not necessary to as- 
sume that future Parliaments would 
necessarily be vicious ; and this House 
wished the work contemplated by the 
Bill to be done. He would suggest that 
the matter might be compromised by in- 
serting in the preamble words to the 
effect that it was expedient to make pro- 
vision for the construction of works 
specified in the Schedule, by putting all 
the works into the Schedule, and then 
by making provision for the execution of 
so much within a year, according to the 
plan of the Government. That would 
merely record the opinion of the House 
that it was expedient that all the works 
should be carried out, and it would leave 
it to future Parliaments to settle whether 
they should be completed. Thus it 
would be laid down that this Parliament 
contemplated the whole expenditure. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, he was extremely de- 
sirous, if it could be done consistently 
with the principle on which the Bill was 
founded, to make any alteration which 
would give satisfaction to Gentlemen 
opposite, and he would take the sugges- 
tion into consideration. But he must 
point out that there were dozens of con- 
tracts extending over several years, and 
applicable to all sorts of matters about 
which votes in Supply were taken every 
year. There was, for example, the new 
Admiralty buildings, which the noble 
Lord and he took so much part in 
arranging, and which the noble Lord 
himself might occupy some day; and 
with regard to these buildings there 
were contracts extending over several 
years, and which absolutely depended 
upon an annual vote. The Bill was 
needed in this case only because there 
was a loan ; in all other respects there 
was correspondence with the cases in 
which an annual vote was taken in Par- 
liament. In the case of a post-office 
building or the new Admiralty buildings, 
it was stated what the whole cost was 
expected to be, and how much was to be 
expended each year. This was the 
manner in which they were acting con- 
stantly in reference to matters in which 
there were contracts. This was con- 
sistent with keeping in the hands of the 
House of Commons the annual control 
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of the amount it was thought right to 
spend upon a work. Here there was a 
statement of the whole work to be done, 
and of the money to be devoted to 
each object within a particular year ; 
and there was really no difference be- 
tween these and any other works except 
that these were done by loan, and, there- 
fore, required a Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that if the Gov- 
ernment would put into this Bill what 
was put into the Estimates, then the 
analogy would be complete. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: We will consider it. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN POWELL 
said, that if this Bill created debt it 
would be valuable to have some limit put 
to the debt it might create. It was a 
waste of words to argue upon such 
a Bill if it did not in any way bind 
future Parliaments. The next House of 
Commons would certainly have no con- 
trol in the matter. It would have to 
continue the works already commenced. 
It would probably also have no control 
over the expenditure of moneys to be 
paid from the Treasury in the course of 
the year, because the Bill gave the Trea- 
sury power to issue money for the pur- 
pose of the Bill. It was very important 
that the total amount should be stated 
in the body of the Bill. 

Caprain BETHELL pointed out that 
when work was undertaken and the con- 
tractors had only so much money assigned 
to them in one year, and they earned 
more than was assigned, it led to great 
waste of money. This had been con- 
demned by both sides of the House, and 
he trusted it would be obviated in refer- 
ence to the present Bill. 

Mr. FORWOOD hoped that nothing 
that had been said would limit the 
Admiralty as to the extent of the con- 
tracts into which they entered. These 
were great works, for, out of £9,000,000, 
£6,000,000 would be performed by con- 
tract. A large amount of dredging and 
other work was to be done by contract, but 
some of the dredging would be done by 
the officers of the Admiralty. One of 
the proposed works amounted to 
£1,920,000, and £2,000,000 was to be 
spent for the works at Dover. If the 
work was to be done on the most 
economical lines, the contractor should 
know that he would have the full carry- 
ing out of the work. The control of 
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Parliament over these large works was 


merely nominal. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had the idea of keeping this 
nominal control alive. He himself did 
not object if the work was done by con- 
tract and the House was sure of its 
completion. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES presumed 
that the money was asked for by the 
Admiralty after careful and adequate 
consideration. But the £1,000,000 now 
to be asked for was for a purpose different 
from that originally embodied in the 


schedule. It was proposed to leave out) 


Chatham to the extent of £22,000. Why, | 
professional head of the Works Depart- 


then, was Chatham mentioned originally ? 
Was it put in with consideration or 
advisedly at a higher sum than necessary ? | 
The Admiralty also proposed to add Dover 
and Hong Kong with £10,000 for each | 
in addition to the original plan which 
was for the completion of £1,000,000. | 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, on the question | 
of the £1,000,000 he would appeal to} 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill | 
whether there should not be a Resolution | 
to enable him to carry out his intention. | 
If they could not propose to increase the 
£1,000,000, a discussion as to whether | 
it was adequate or not, would be ad rem. 
But he hoped the Civil Lord would con- 
sider whether the £1,000,000 could not 
be extended so as to cover the additional | 
objects referred to. In the next place’ 
he would be glad to hear the kind of 
alvice on which the Admiralty had pro- 
ceeded. They were embarking on the 
expenditure of £1,000,000, and he 
wanted to know whether the best expert 
opinion had been taken as to the vast 
works that were proposed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he would | 
explain why the alterations in the Sche- 
dule had been made. In deference to 
vpinions strongly expressed in all quarters 
of the House, the Admiralty came to the 
conclusion that it would be well to 
include Dover and Hong Kong into the 
Bill, at the same time they were bound 
by the £1,000,000 provided for in the 
original Resolution. In consultation with 
the Gentleman at the head of the Works | 
Department as to what item or items 
deductions could be made from to permit | 
the introduction of two new items— 
Dover and Hong Kong— he was advised 
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that by a reduction as to Chatham 
Barracks, the sum would most conven- 
ently be obtained. He doubted whether 
anything would be gained by a new limit 
of £1,220,000, but he would consult his 
colleagues and report the result when they 


came to the next stage of the Bill. The 


right hon. Gentleman rightly assumed that 
the Admiralty would not make these 
proposals to Parliament without having 
taken the best professional advice. That 
had been taken from the Naval point ot 
view—as to the necessity of particular 
works and particular sites, and on these 
Naval opinion must be conclusive. The 


ment had been the main adviser of the 
Admiralty as far as the works had gone. 
In many of the largest works they had 
not got as far as the plans —at Dover for 
instance. There the only thing they had 
to consider was how the contractor for 
the works should be strengthened by the 
best professional advice to be obtained. 
The policy to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded had actuated the 
proceedings of the Admiralty through- 
out. [An hon. Memper: “ What 
about Gibraltar!”] The work at 
Gibraltar was founded to a large 
extent on the Report of a Committee. 
The Director of Works he was sure was 
the last person in the world who would 
desire to be deprived of assistance, and, 
so far as the Admiralty were concerned 
they were willing that he should have 
ample assistance. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
moved to insert after “money ” in line 
15, the words—- 

‘** Together with a statement of a fixed date 
by which the work, or portion of work, therein 
provided for, shall be completed.” 


The Amendment, he said, would be of 
great convenience, both to the Treasury 
and the Admiralty, while it would 
enable the House to form some definite 
idea of the works for which it was 
voting the money each year. Unless 
the Amendment was adopted there was 
nothing in the Bill to prevent money 
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voted in any one year, being taken from 
the Consolidated Fund, not in that year 
but in succeeding years. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said, 
that the proposal to fix a time limit was 
one to which he thought the Committee 
ought not to accede. In the Naval 
Defence Act, the time limit was one of 
the greatest embarrassments with which 
the Admiral had to deal—so great indeed 
that his first advice to the Board was 
that the shortest way of dealing with 
their difficulties was simply to repeal the 
Act. That course was not taken out of 
respect to hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
the Admiralty had to bring in an 
amending Bill extending the time limit. 
The Admiralty desired to relieve them- 
selves from the possibility of any em- 
barrassment in future from the setting 
up of time limits, and on that ground he 
proposed not to accede to the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the introduction of the time-limit in the 
Naval Defence Act was an extraordinary 
success, because it resulted in a larger 
amount of work being achieved in a 
given time than had ever been done 
before. That being so, and it being the 
object of the Government to expedite 
these works, he did not see why they 
should not again have recourse to that 
procedure. The money necessary for 
these works might have to be raised by 
loan. How could the Treasury tell the 
amount of loans that would be required 
unless there was a time-limit within 
which the work was to be executed? 
He should say this Amendment would 
be a great safeguard to the Admiralty. 
It only compelled them to put in their 
Estimate the date at which they believed 
the work would be concluded. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he had no 
objection, if-it would meet the view of 
the noble Lord, to accept words pro- 
viding that a statement should be made 
of the date at which the Admiralty 
“believed” the works would be com- 


pleted. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
moved to insert the following words— 


“ Together with a statement of the date by 
which the work or portion of work therein pro- 
vided for, is expected to be completed.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sir George Baden-Powell, 
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Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON moved 


to omit Sub-section 2. The scheme of 
the Bill, he said, would not necessarily 
lead to continuous work. Some works 
might be done faster than was contem- 
plated by the Act. Suppose a particular 
work was completed two or three months 
before the regular time, it was quite 
obvious that operations there must stop 
unless they could find an excess from 
some other head. Was it wise to limit 
the excess of expenditure? Would it 
not be better to allow the works to go 
on leaving the question of limiting the 
excess of expenditure to the Government 
of the day ? 

*Sr U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the object of the sub-section was to 
give the Admiralty a freer hand than 
they would have if absolutely tied down 
to the amounts specified in the schedule 
for each work. The only limit was the 
total limit. They were advised that it 
was ample for the total purposes of the 
Bill during the year. But there were 
very great uncertainties about works, 
especially about marine works, and it was 
possible that on some heads their estimates 
might be too small, while as regards others 
it might be too large. The sub-section 
enabled the Treasury from time to time 
to allow the Admiralty to use the money 
voted for one sub-head, for the purposes 
of another, on proper cause shown. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, if that was 
the object of the clause, it was very 
unfortunately expressed. Surely the 
proper way would be to say that any 
excess of expenditure on one head might 
be expended on other heads. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, they could not exceed any sub-head 
in the ordinary Votes of the House 
without Treasury sanction. They had 
simply followed the regular practice of 
Parliament. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, he put upon the Paper a similar 
Amendment, but simply with the view 
of eliciting from the Government a 
statement that it was not intended to 
forego expenditure under one head in 
order to provide funds to be expended 
under another head. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) had not been convinced by the 
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observations of the Secretary to the|be that in respect of some works the 
Admiralty that his Amendment ought) Department would be put to the greatest 
not to be moved. He therefore proposed possible inconvenience, because those 
to move the Amendment standing in his works would have to be stopped. But 
name, in order that the House might have the hon. Gentleman’s proposition was 
an opportunity of saying whether it really out of place. If the hon. Member 
thought the provisions of the Bill were | wished to introduce an important change 
proper and business-like. He most of this kind, and thus tie down Depart- 
heartily approved of the Bill, and of all| ments to exact items, he should raise the 
the works proposed in theSchedule, and he | question in a general form. This Bill 
approved of the first three lines of sub-sec-| was in strict accordance with the rules 
tion 2 of clause 4 ; but the remainder of | which prevailed all through the expen- 
that sub-section enabled sums voted for | diture under the Estimates ; and having 
one purpose to be applied for another. | had, as a member of the Public Accounts 
The practical effect of the Clause was to | Committee, a good deal of experience of 
take the control of these works out of | accounts, he really did not see how they 





the hands of Parliament. The chief 
objection he had was one of account. 
If there was no such clause as this, the | 
sums not spent would, in the ordinary 
course, have to be paid back to the! 
Treasury. With such a clause there | 
was a disposition to spend the whole of 
the money voted by Parliament. The | 
whole tendency of the present system 
was wasteful. In the next place, a strong 
objection to the system was that it led to | 
carelessness in the preparation of the 
Estimates. Then, it introduced into the | 
whole arrangement a degree of uncer- 
tainty and of casuality which was undesir- 
able. But the chief objection of all, prob 
ably, was that it was utterly unbusiness- 
like to ask Parliament to vote certain 
sums for specific purposes and then alter 
the destination of them. It was for Parlia- 
ment to say how the money should be| 
spent, and to take care it was appro-| 
priated to proper purposes. There was | 
in the Schedule an item for miscellaneous 
charges, which he took to be contingen- 
cies; therefore the margin it was 
suggested should be allowed already 
existed in the Schedule. In any case, 
he thought a Government Department 
ought not to be dependent upon casual 
sums for the purpose of making up| 
defences. He, therefore, moved an| 
Amendment which would prevent the 
authorities having the option of diverting | 
funds voted by Parliament. 





| 
| 
| 


could possibly work the system in the 
restricted manner suggested. 

Mr. G. C.T. BARTLEY was satisfied 
that some elasticity was absolutely neces- 
sary. It would be simply impossible 
to carry on the work if no single item 
was allowed to be exceeded. It was a 
mistake to tie the Department down too 
rigidly to every particular item. 

Mr. E. T. GOURLEY reminded the 
Secretary to the Admiralty that the 
general question had been dealt with 
over and over again. There were no 
greater offenders than the Admiralty inthe 
matter of asking Parliament for money for 
one purpose and then spending it upon 
another. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would persevere with the Amendment, 
and that the Committee would tell the 
Admiralty that in future, when they got 
money for one purpose they must not 
spend it upon a totally different one. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, 
his experience of contracting led him to 
believe that the Admiralty could not be 
tied down in the way suggested. He, 


| therefore, hoped his hon. Friend would 


withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he had had 
some experience of the work of the 
Admiralty, and he was of opinion it 
would be quite impracticable to carry 
out the administration of the Depart- 
ment unless there was the elasticity 
which had been referred to. It was as 


| well to point out that both the Army 


Amendment proposed, Clause 4, page 
2, line 18, leave out from “Schedule ” 
to end of sub-section (Sir A. Rollit). 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, that one result of the adoption of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment would 


and Navy were subject to a particular 
Audit Act, under which the Auditor 
and Controller General was bound to 
bring. to the notice of Parliament any 
questions of this sort, so that if the 
Treasury did give authority to the 
Aduiralty to spend money voted for one 
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purpose upon another purpose, it was the 
duty of the Auditor and Controller 
General to report the fact to Parliament. 
He suggested that in Clause 6 in this 
Bill the new Audit Act should be 
enumerated as well as the Act of 1866. 

*Srr ALBERT ROLLIT said he 
thought it his duty to make the protest. 
Having made it, he begged leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 

Clauses 5, 6, and 7 agreed to. 

New clauses. 


THe CHATRMAN: 
clause— ‘‘ Further application to Parlia- 
ment ”—standing in the name of the 
noble Lord the Member for Ealing, is 
out of order. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 
the second new clause standing in his 
name. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
would see that the object of it was that 
« statement should be annually laid 
before Parliament. 


Page 2, after Clause 6, insert the follow- 
ing clause :— 

(Annual Account to be laid before 
Parliament. ) 


The Admiralty shall at the close of | 


every financial year cause to be made an 
Account showing— 


(1) The total cost of each work, and | 


the expenditure thereon up to date ; 


(2) The period within which it is! 


proposed to complete each work. 
Such Account to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. (Lord George Hamilton ). 


Mr. ROBERTSON said, the course 
the Government proposed to adopt was 
to introduce annually a Bill, not an 
auxiliary to any previous Bill, but a 
principal Bill which would stand alone. 
In each annual Bill they would give a 


schedule of progress showing the original | 
estimate of the probable expenditure for | 


the work up to the last day of the 
past financial year, the amount to be 
expended in the new financial year and 
the amount required to complete the 


work, That procedure would supply all 


Mr, Forwood, 
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| the particulars and information required, 
‘and would be much better he thought 
than the procedure suggested in the 
proposed new clause. 
| Mr. GOSCHEN: That would seem 
to be a very satisfactory arrangement ; 
jand I would ask the hon. Gentleman to 
consider, before the Third Reading, 
whether it could not be embodied in the 
‘present Bill as far as possible; and 
whether he could not state in the Sche- 
|dule what works are commenced, how 
“much money has already been expended, 
how much would be required for the 
financial year, and also the amount 
required to complete ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : That will cer- 
tainly be considered. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD moved the 
following new Clause :—- 

‘*A summary of the contracts entered into by 
virtue of this Act for carrying out in whole or 
in part each work enumerated in the Schedule 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
within 90 days after the same is entered into if 
Parliament is then sitting; and, if not, then 
within 30 days after the next meeting of 
Parliament.” 


The works the clause referred to were 
the detached mole at Gibraltar ; break- 
water at Portland ; Keyham Dockyard 
extension : Portsmouth Docks and Dover 
harbour. When the Naval Defence Bill 
was before the House a similar clause 
was inserted, requiring the Admiralty on 
‘entering into any contracts under the 
Bill to lay a summary of those contracts 
on the Table of the House within a 
certain period ; and following that pre- 
cedent he thought similar information 
should be accorded to the House in 
regard to works done under the present 
Bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman had the pre- 
cedent of the Naval Defence Act in 
proposing this Clause ; but his inclination 
would be to have, rather than the perio- 
dical returns suggested, an annual 
summary of the contracts under the Bill 
laid upon the Table of the House. 

Mr. FORWOOD aid, all he wanted 
was that the information should be laid 
before Parliament; and he was quite 
| satisfied with the assurance of the Civil 
Lord that a return in the spirit of the 
Clause would be annually furnished. 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| 
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Mr. FORWOOD moved as a new 
Clause :-— 

‘‘ Before entering into a contract for the 
execution of a part or the whole of any one of 
the works enumerated in the Second Schedule 
hereto there shall have been laid before both 
Houses of Parliament general plans and par- 
ticulars of such work, and after such plans and 
particulars have lain for 40 days before Parlia- 
ment, then unless within such forty days a 
Resolution disapproving thereof has been passed 
by either House, contracts for such works may 
be concluded and the same commenced.”’ 


Parliament had placed in the hands of 
the Admiralty eight or nine millions, or 
perhaps more, of money for those works. 
They were relying on the discretion of 
the Admiralty to see that the money was 
spent to the best advantage on the 
works ; but he thought that before em- 
barking on the largest of those works at 
any rate, there should be an opportunity 
given to the House of seeing the plans 
and of considering them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he had no 
hesitation in giving an assurance that 
every facility would be afforded to any 
hon. Gentleman who wished to become 
acquainted with the particulars of any 
contract, to acquire the information he 
desired. But to the Clause itself, the 
Admiralty had a_ strong objection. 
Everyone would understand that it would 
not be desirable in some cases that the 
plans and particulars of the works should 
receive the publicity they would acquire 
by being brought before the House. 
Confidential information to individual 
hon. Members would be freely given ; but 
the public exhibition of plans and _par- 
ticulars of works, some of which involved 
delicate considerations, was not desirable ; 
and besides, such a course would delay 
the completion of the schemes, He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept this assurance and not press the 
point. 

*Sir EDWARD HARLAND (Belfast, 
N.) quite approved of the suggestion 
made in the clause of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Ormskirk. 
He, for one, should have been glad if he 
could have seen any of the plans referred 
to by the Civil Lord. He had not had 
an opportunity of seeing any of them, 
except the one in the tea-room, of the 
Keyham Docks. He had been invited 
to see no other plan, though he took the 
keenest interest in the subject. He 
should be the last, if such plans were 
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brought before the House, to do anything 
that would at all make them public, 
but he thought that as unwise a course 
even as making such plans public was 
that which was now sometimes adopted 
by the chief officials of the Admiralty 
propounding theories and _ prescribing 
and describing the construction of battle 
ships before audiences at certain public 
institutions. This was just as preju- 
dicial, if not more so, than the disclosing 
the knowledge of what docks were going 
to be constructed. He thought that 
while there was reticence with regard to 
the naval works on shore, the Govern- 
ment ought certainly to be urged to put 
a stop to that publicity—by means of 
addresses by Admiralty officials at 
learned institutions—as to the construe- 
tion of warships which was now so 
common. It was not right for the 
Admiralty to send their officials to fight 
their technical battles for them before 
such institutions. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
think that the disclosure of such infor- 
mation as was asked for by the new 
clause was altogether advisable, and 
after the assurance which had been given 
him he trusted the right hon, Gentleman 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. FORWOOD did not think the 
laying of plans on the table of the House 
would make matters any more public 
than they were made when a contract 
was entered into for the execution of 
work. He believed they, in this House, 
were kept more in ignorance of what was 
being done in connection with their 
vessels and naval works generally than 
were the members of foreign Govern- 
ments. However, after the assurance 
the Civil Lord had given, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the question that the schedule 
stand part of the Bill, 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said 
he had an Amendment on the paper 
proposing to add before “Schedule ” the 
word “ First,” his object being to pro- 
vide that there should be _ two 
schedules, so that there would be 
contained in the second schedule any 
works which it was not proposed pre- 
sently to proceed with. Since he had 
put his Amendment down, the hon. 
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Gentleman had proposed to add to the | more they tried to keep the torpedo out, 
first schedule two other works, so that | the more they would keep their own ships 
it practically included all the proposed | in. In addition, they would have be- 
works except one, which had been | tween them and any enemy outside, a 
omitted. If all the works were included | breakwater which, at low water, might 
in the schedule except one, the inference | prevent their ships using their guns. It 





would be that it was not proposed to | 
proceed with the one, and he suggested 
that it would be worth while to bring in 
a schedule for a merely nominal sum, 
dealing with the one case. 

Mr. ROBERTSON promised that the 
matter should receive consideration, 
and— 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON inti- 
mated that in these circumstances he 
should not move his Amendment. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES proposed 
the following Amendment :——“ Schedule, | 
page 3, line 21, leave out: ‘ Portland 
Breakwater, £90,000.” He moved this | 
Amendment, he said, because, in his | 
own opinion, and, as far as he could | 
gather, in the opinion of competent 
naval authorities, and according to the 
teaching of all the masters of naval 
strategy, the making of a breakwater 
on the open sea in which to lodge 
their fleet was a mistaken and a wrong 
plan. Portland was not the place 
in which they should have a fleet at | 
all in time of war. If ever they found 
themselves at war with any European 
country, the whole of their South coast, 
ineluding Portland, no doubt, should be 
provided with small vessels, but their 
feet should be kept where they were, 
safe from torpedo destroyers and yet. 
available for service, at such ports, | 
for example, as Portsmouth, Plymouth, | 
and Chatham. If they wanted another 
station, then they could have it in the | 
Scilly Islands. He thought the plan of | 
making breakwaters in places like Port- 
land, within close reach of the oppo-| 
site foreign coast and on the open sea | 
would be to invite attack. The enemy | 
could fire into the brown of their ships | 
from two or three miles out in the open 
sea, whilst their own fleet, being huddled 
up together, could not return the fire. 
It was not in places like Portland they 
should put their fleets in time of war, 
but they should either put them in safe 
landlocked places like Chatham or 
Plymouth, or else keep at sea. If 
they put a fleet inside this breakwater, 
they would box up their own ships, | 
destroy the mobility of the fleet, and the 


Lord George Hamilton. 





accommodation for them already. 


was true they defended their vessels 
from the torpedo as it at present 
existed, but they left them open to 
attack by the enemy from mortar boats, 
which might approach and shell them 
from several points. There was, 
again, the aerial torpedo, against which 
the breakwater would be no defence 
whatever. He considered that all these 
plans of torpedo breakwater defences were 
entirely wrong on the open sea. Their 
proper defence against the torpedo was 
not to have their fleet where a torpedo 


|boat could easily approach and attack 


with comparative impunity: but in the 
case of the South Coast, the proper sta- 
tions for the fleet were Chatham, Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth. As for their 
torpedo boat destroyers, they had ample 
It 
was, he thought, a most mischievous 
thing to make such an enclosure as they 


| proposed at Portland. That great master 
of naval strategy, Lord St. Vincent, had 


told them that their reliance should not 
be placed on defence of this description, 
but_that— 


‘‘our great reliance is on the vigilance and 
activity of our cruisers at sea.”’ 


To make a half-and-half compromise was 
the greatest mistake. He begged to 
move his Amendment. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT was 
sorry to be obliged entirely to differ from 
the views which his hon. Friend had just 
put before the House. He failed to see 
the appositeness of the quotation which 
the hon. Member made from Lord St. 
Vincent, because in those days torpedo: 
boats were unknown and probably un- 
foreseen. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: At that 
date Fulton had already submitted his 
submarine torpedo-boat to our Admiralty. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT did 
not think, as a rule, that torpedo-boats 
were looked upon by British Admi- 
rals of those days asa quantity which 
must be regarded. Now, with regard to 
Portland generally, he had had the appor- 
tunity of hearing the opinions of many 
distinguished officers of the Navy, some 
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of them men admitted on all sides to be 
of the highest authority on naval strategy 
and warfare, and he never heard but one 
opinion as to the great value of Portland 
as anaval station. He also differed from 
his hon. Friend’s recommendation of 
Scilly as a _ station for the Fleet. 
The islands were a long way off the 
coast. The accommodation was not) 
ample, In case we lost command of the | 
sea for a few days or weeks, the station | 
at Scilly would be entirely cut off. And | 
another argument against Scilly was that | 
it would be impossible there to observe | 
the passage of vessels along the French | 
coast. The distance was too great, | 
whereas Portland was opposite Brest and | 
Cherbourg. By placing our fleet in| 
Portland with an outpost of torpedo-| 
boats, and watching cruisers close to the | 
island of Alderney, we had almost an 
ideal position for watching the move- 
ments of the French fleet in Brest or | 
Cherbourg. For these reasons he sup-| 
ported very strongly the proposal of the | 
Government to ask for the additional | 
breakwater at Portland. 

Mr. E. T. GOURLEY contended | 
that the expenditure proposed on| 
Portland breakwater was a sheer waste 
of money. It was totally unnecessary. 
Portland could only be used for coaling 
purposes and as a harbour of refuge. For 
those purposes there was now ample 
accommodation, and hence he hoped 
Parliament would refuse to vote this 
£90,000. 


Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) was of opinion that it would 
be of the most enormous use to be able 
to send men-of-war into Portland where 
they would be safely protected from the 
attacks of torpedoes. It would make 
Portland a fortified Spithead. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.), 
thought this whole expenditure was an 
example of how, when we undertake 
works of this kind, we cannot be satisfied 
with a moderate programme, but must 
needs launch out into something quite 
unnecessary. Alderney had been men- 
tioned. That was a place on which 
millions had been sunk, and it ought to 
be a warning. He did not desire to 
offer opposition to Devonport or Dover, 
which were most useful harbours, but 
everything spent on Portland would be 
proved in the long run to be money 
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thrown away. He should support the 
hon. Member if he went to a Division. 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
thought the expenditure proposed was a 
comparatively small item, considering 
that it would make of Portland a com- 
plete harbour for war purposes. It was 
not as if they were constructing a new 
harbour ; they were only making full 
use of the money already expended upon 
the place. As his hon. and gallant 
Friend had remarked, the scheme would 
make of Portland a fortified Spithead. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Islington had 
pronounced in the most confident manner 
that the whole expenditure on Portland 
Harbour would be thrown away. He 
gave his word for that. No doubt his 
hon. Friend would be ready to extend a 
similar assurance to every item proposed 
in this Bill or any future Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH: I expressly said I 
approved of expenditure on Dover and 
Devonport. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, his hon. 
Friend expressed a strong opinion against 
the proposed expenditure in terms which 
justified what he had just said. The 
present controversy, however, was not 
raised by him but by the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn. Now, he had always 
acknowledged the authority of his hon. 
Friend on questions of this sort. He 
was afraid that the Admiralty must 
be content to be guided by the living 
authorities whom it could consult. He 
could not call Lord St. Vincent to whom 
the hon. Member had alluded, but he 
would call one of his living successors, 
who said that the construction of an 
enclosed Harbour at Portland was a 
necessity imposed upon the State by the 
conditions of modern warfare, because 
fleets in open anchorage were exposed to 
night attacks by torpedo boats, and the 
positions selected for enclosure were all 
of primary strategical importance. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Is that 
public ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON said it would be 
public to-morrow, and he would give his 
hon. Friend the name. Looking at the 
matter from a technical and strategical 
point of view, he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber must be content to be the only man 
in the House who took the view he did, 
and he hoped he would not press his 
Amendment. 
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Mr. T. LOUGH said that he did not|the Queenstown guardship Warspite 
want a million thrown away, and the | was sent across the Channel to undergo 
amount was certain to be a million be-| overhauling in an English dockyard, 
fore the work was done. He had not}He wondered what the workmen of 
said a word agoinst any of the other im-| English ports would say if their guard- 
portant works. ships were sent across to Treland every 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said he | time they needed repairs. He thought 
must assert his deep conviction of the | that very soon an effective protest would 
mischief of this work by taking a|be raised. He presumed that Treland 
Division. | was expected to put up with this kind 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, | of treatment because she was accus- 
that of all the money spent on anchorages | tomed to do so without a murmur. The 
the most valuable was that spent on | amount estimated by the superintending 
Portland. engineer and the superintending chief 

clerk at Haulbowline for works con- 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 9;' sidered by them to be absolutely indis- 
Noes, 283,.—( Division List No. 51.) |pensable to its proper equipment as a 

repairing yard was £10,000. He hoped 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) that the Admiralty would give due 
moved ;: Schedule, page 3, line 25, in| weight to the recommendations of those 
left-hand column, leave out “ Haul-| competent officials, and also favourable 
howline,” and in right-hand column leave | consideration to this smali claim on 
out “ 300,000,” and insert “290,000.” | behalf of Haulbowline, compared with the 
Schedule, page 3, after line 25, insert,— | vast expenditure in English dockyards. 
Deepening ap- | Mr. WILLIAM O'BRIEN (Cork) 
proach Channel | 10, 000 | | said, that there was undoubtedly a strong 
& other purposes feeling i in Ireland upon this subject, and 
He said that he felt compelled to adopt he hoped that the hon. Member the Civil 
this course, which had the unanimous | Lord of the Admiralty would be able to 
support and approval of the Party with | give the House some assurance that the 
whom he acted, in consequence of the | | Admiralty would pay serious attention 
very inadequate and unsatisfactory state- | , to the demand of Irish Members, that 
ments of the Civil Lord as to the ques. | some portion of the enormous sum that 
tion of Haulbowline raised on the | was voted for the Navy would be spent 
Second Reading of the Bill. Hejin Ireland. The Admiralty proceeded 
thought it would be admitted by all | by fits and starts, and had no regular 
parties that the Irish Members were not programme for the carrying out the 
making any extravagant demand. They|repairs of the Navy. It was most im- 
only asked that the solitary Government | portant to the efficiency of the Navy 
dockyard in Ireland should be placed in | that there should be some station on the 
a position to enable all the repairs |southern coast of Ireland at which Her 
required by H.M.’s ships on Irish | Majesty’s ships could be repaired, instead 
stations to be carried out there. It was | of their having to run across the channel, 
but a small return to make to Ireland | perhaps in the face of an enemy’s fleet. 
in view of the contributions which that | He thought that some competent naval 
country was called upon to make body should be appointed to inquire into 
towards the maintenance of the Navy. | the matter. 

Last year an undertaking was given) Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
that all these repairs should in future, E.) said, that it was beyond doubt that 
as far as possible, be executed at Haul- | if the Government had the will to do so 
bowline. Looking at the present incom- | they might find a way of spending a fair 
plete condition of that dockyard no one proportion of the sum voted for the Navy 
could fail to see that it was still without in Ireland. For instance, a large part 
many of the requisite appliances for | of the necessary supplies required for the 
undertaking extensive repairs. As a| Navy might be procured in Ireland. It 
proof of this statement, he mentioned | might be that these matters had got into 
that when he visited Haulbowline| certain grooves which it was difficult to 
during the Easter Recess he was| get out of, but the Government ought to 
informed on excellent authority that be prepared to face small difficulties of 
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that character, and to be prepared to| the present Board of Admiralty was not 
return to the Irish people some small | responsible for the construction of the 
portion, at all events, of the enormous|dockyard at Haulbowline. The idea 
sums that were voted for the Navy, to| when it was constructed was, not that 
which Ireland was made to contribute | it should be a regular dockyard, but a 
an unjust and disproportionate share. dockyard available for cases of emer- 
The Trish people did not care twopence | gency, such as war, and that, therefore, 
about the British Navy, which they, it would not be necessary to keep up a 
regarded as a means for drawing large | full staff in the dockyard. In addition 
sums of money from Ireland, for which | to that it was thought that the dock- 
that country got no return. In England | yard should be available for small re- 
the most Radical Member might console pairs for ships cruising in Irish waters. 
himself by believing that, whatever sums For some past years there seemed to 
were expended upon the British Navy, a| have been a growing recognition of the 
considerable proportion of them went! possible utility of this place, and this 
into the pockets of the working men, and | was reflected in the amounts that had 
contributed to the welfare of the general been provided in the Estimates. In 
community ; but that was not the case 1892-3 £1,987 was spent in connection 
in Ireland, the trade of which was not | with vessels at Haulbowline ; in 1893-4 
assisted in the slightest degree by this | £3,408 was spent; andin 1894-5 there 
enormous expenditure upon the Navy.) had, he believed, been a still greater in- 
He trusted that the hon. Gentleman the | crease of expenditure. During the same 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty would be period the expenditure in the plant 
able to give the House some assurance | necessary to complete the dock, for the 
that Ireland would in future obtain a) purposes which he had described, had 
fair and reasonable share of the benefit steadily increased. In 1893-4 £3,550 
afforded by the expenditure of this enor- was provided for under the Works 
mous sum of money. Vote in the Estimates ; last year £6,280 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, that he hoped was the amount taken under the same 
hon. Members representing Ireland would | Vote, and this year the amount which 
not think it out of place or out of tem-| would be expended on the works and 
per in him to say that the question of buildings in the yard would be £6,695. 
nationality, that bad been introduced These figures showed that the possible 
into this topic, hardly impressed his mind utility of the yard had been recognised 
as it seemed to impress them; because if | more and more by the Board of Admi- 
vhey were Irish Members he was a Scotch | ralty. The hon. Member for West 
Member, and if Ireland had got Haul-| Clare had spoken of the want of interest 
bowline Scotland had got no such dock-| of the Irish people in the Navy in con- 
yard at all, He thought that the Trish | sequence of the treatment which they 
Members must concede this much, that | had received. He would remind the 
the Admiralty must deal with Haulbow- hon. Member that Haulbowline was not 
bowline, as with other dockyards, upon | the only naval item that ought to in- 
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business principles, and from the point of | 
view of what was best for the advantage | 


of the Navy. This was not a mere 
matter of sentiment, although he did 
not deny that sentiment might very 
legitimately come in, and, from a senti- 


terest the Irish people. Even in the 
locality of Cork there were other naval 
works, and an addition had lately been 
made to these interesting items by the 
establishment of a training ship in the 
harbour. It was very gratifying to the 


mental point of view, no officer con-| head of the Admiralty Board, who had 


nected with the Navy had taken greater 
interest in the matter than he had done. 
He had visited Haulbowline himself, 
and had been much impressed with the 
comparatively desolate scene. The vast 
dock, the tremendous machinery that 
had been erected for keeping that dock 
in order, and the small amount of 


business going on had combined to make | 
a great impression on his mind. But| added lustre to the Service. 


been connected so intimately with Lre- 
land in past times, that he should have 
been the first to make this addition to 


the naval equipment of Ireland. The 
hon. Member for West Clare under- 
rated Irish interest in the Navy. The 


Irish part of the personne! of the Navy 
had always been most distinguished ; 
there were Irishmen in all ranks who 
Reference 
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had been made to the contract portion | tended chiefly for use in time of war was 
of the expenditure of the Navy, and inspired by the Admiralty in order to 


Navat 


that expenditure 
£28,000,000 for this year. 
£8,000,000 or more too much, the total 


expenditure this year being about! 
£19,000,000. For contract work Tre-| 
land, Scotland, and England were 


equally entitled to compete, and no 
preference was given to one part of the 
Kingdom as against any other part. 
But because a contract went, say, to 
Barrow, it did not follow that all the 
money paid in respect of that contract 
was spent in Barrow. Of the sum of 
£600,000 under a contract in Glasgow 
in connection with the Terrible, only 
half was spent in that place. The sub- 
contracts necessary in order to execute 
the work were scattered over the United 
Kingdom. Therefore it must not be 
assumed that when a contract went to) 
one place the whole of the money in-| 
volved went there also. As he had | 
said, Haulbowline Dock was to be used | 


had been put at) 
That was | 


account for their neglect of the dockyard. 
But were they really expected to believe 
that a dockyard which was completely 
' neglected, which was without proper plant 
and machinery,and which was not properly 
| dredged, could, in the suddenevent of war, 
be used for the purpose of repairing dis- 
abled ships? The idea was ridiculous. 
‘In the spring of last year the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland visited Haulbowline 
and it was pointed out to him by depu- 
tation that for about £20,000 the dock- 
yard could be made available and could 
be worked provided ships were sent there 
in regular succession. The right hon. 
| Gentleman promised to communicate that 
view to the Admiralty authorities, but 
no one had ever heard whether they had 
given heed to his representations. What 
Irish members now suggested to the 
Board of Admiralty was this, that if 
they were not prepared to make Haul- 
bowline a yard for the construction of 
‘ships at present, they should at all 


as an emergency dock in time of war, 
and for minor repairs in time of peace. events make it a repairing yard for the 
If there was anything still to be done refitting and repairing of the ships on 
to complete the fitness of the dock for | the Irish station. But it would be quite 
those purposes he thought it would be | possible to make the dockyard available 
done. He had been asked to give an|for building smaller vessels of war. He 
assurance that a competent naval inquiry | was glad they had had an assurance, 
would be made as to the present con- | though it was by no means satisfactory, 
dition of the yard and the possible uses | ‘from the Civil Lord, and he hoped that 
to which it could be put. Without com-| in the near future the Admiralty would 
mitting himself to anything definite, bs [aides themselves to the condition of 
undertook to communicate with the First | this dockyard in all seriousness, and that 
Lord on the subject, as it was worthy |it would not be the duty of the Irish 
ef consideration. 'members to bring up this question time 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork County,!after time in order to remind the 





N.) was glad that they had come to 
something like close quarters with the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty. The hon. 
Member had said that the Naval 
authorities must proceed on _ business 
principles, and on business principles the 


Trish Members challenged the hon. 


Admiralty that they were neglecting an 
available dockyard. 

Caprain BETHELL submitted that 
the Committee ought to be guided in 
this matter only by the importance of 
the dockyard in question. The south 
coast of Ireland was, strategically speak- 





Gentleman They saidthat Haulbowline | ing, admirably situated, but he did not 
Dockyard had cost about £800,000, that | think that any dock ‘there would be 
its position was excellent, and yet that | useful until one of the harbours was so 


no use was made of it except for the) 
purpose of patching up a few ships. He 
was glad that an assurance had now 
been given that the Admiralty would 
institute an inquiry as to the possible 
uses of this dockyard. He rather 
thought that the Civil Lord’s statement 
that Haulbowline Dockyard was _in- 


Mr. Robertson. 


_defended as to make it possible to use it 
for war vessels. Until that was done 
Irish members would try in vain to get 
any considerable sum of money spent on 
Haulbowline. He submitted, therefore, 
to Irish members that they should im- 
press that point upon the Government 
from time to time. If they got that 
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done they would gain a point in the | Dr. TANNER (Mid. Cork) said, the 
defence of the Empire, and might take Government ought at least to spend 
ride to themselves upon it. |a little money on the hospital at Haul- 
Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, | bowline ; it was sadly in need of help 
W.) said that during all the three years|to make it efficient. As regarded the 
he had been in the House he had failed | place itself they ought to remember 
to find that the promises of the Govern-| the original plans that were submitted 
ment in regard to Haulbowline had been|to the present First Lord of the Ad- 
in any way realised. The Civil Lord had | miralty when he laid the first stone of 
stated that this dock was originally |the dockyard buildings. Two graving 
built for the express purpose of its being | docks were to be constructed, in addition 
utilised in time of war. The foundation-|to that now existing, to enable the 
stone of the dock was laid 26 years ago| Admiralty to dock their ships in time 
by the present First Lord of the Ad-|of war. There was hardly a_ better 
miralty when Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, | defended harbour in Great Britain or 
and now they were to be told that it was one more capable of accommodating the 
only when war broke out that the Ad-| whole English Fleet. Bearing these facts 
miralty would furnish the dock with the|in mind he asked the Government to 
necessary appliances. If, even in the|devote more money to developing the 
course of three months, the English | dockyard. 
nation found itself in conflict with an} *Mr. ALFRED WEBB (Waterford, 
enemy, could it be supposed that Haul-| W.), as representing an adjoining con- 
bowline could be furnished with the stituency, had given some attention to 
proper appliances? It was more like a | the question of Haulbowline, and thought 
graveyard now than anything else. There | that Trish Members ought to be treated 
was another matter that had been forced | fairly and squarely on this subject. It 
on the Government from time to time in | looked as if there were some other reason 
connection with this dockyard. Trish | besides the want of money for the failure 
members had strong reason to complain | to make Haulbowline more efficient ; if 
of the Government, not alone of this|there were and if they were told the 
Government, but of every Government, | reason perhaps it would satisfy them. 
but they would have to complain in a|If it were an accepted fact that there 
more effective manner still. The repairs | should be only so many dockyards, and 
to the ships on the Irish coast ought | if this was not to be one of them, let it 
certainly to be executed at Haulbowline. | be stated and then they would under- 
He found that from 1888 to 1892 the| stand why money was not spent there. 
cost of the repairs to ships on the Irish| Whenever he was at Cork he looked 
coast amounted to £27,000, but all that| upon Haulbowline almost as a_ joke. 
money was spent in England. In the| They were entitled to have the place 
same period only £1,100 was spent at| made efficient or to be told why it was 
Haulbowline. It had been generally | not made so. 
estimated that £15,000 would put the| *Srm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
dockyard in a sufficiently fit state to|said it had already been pointed out 
meet the requirements for the repairs to | that the effect of the Amendment would 
the vessels on the Irish coast. The | be to limit what theGovernment could ex- 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had expressed | pendat Haulbowline. He should astonish 
himself favourably to the idea last year | the Committee if he were to tell them 
in a reply to an address from the Cork |of the recommendations they received 
Chamber of Commerce, and he would|from local officials to spend money on 
like to know whether he had used his|dockyards ; to meet those demands would 
good offices with the Admiralty in con-| require the addition of millions to the 
nection with this matter. He contended| Navy Estimates. All the Admiralty 
that a strong case had been made out in| could do was to make a selection from 
favour of Haulbowline dockyard being | the suggestions that were submitted to 
placed on such a basis as would allow of | them and to do the best they could with 
vessels being repaired there; and he|the money available. Reference had 
thought that project was one that should | been made to the case of the Apollo, 
meet with the approbation of every | which could not be repaired at the dock- 
member of the House. yard ; but since that time it had been 
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very greatly improved, and the improve-|the present to accept the assurances 
ments would enable much more to be|that had been given and to ask the 


done than could be done two or three 
years ago. The object of the Admiralty 
had been, as far as possible, to carry out 
here the repair of ships that were on 
the Trish station ; but in cases of grave 
difficulty it would still be necessary to 
send to England. After the assurances 


Mover of the Amendment not to press 
it. 

Captain DONELAN said, as he 
understood the Civil Lord to give these 
‘explicit undertakings, he would accept 
the advice given and withdraw the 
Amendment. 


given by the Civil Lord he hoped it 


would be recognised that there was a. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


kindly feeling at the Admiralty towards | 


Treland, and that it acted with a desire 
to meet the just wishes of the Trish 
people. The young men who entered 
the Navy from Ireland turned out well, 
and the Admiralty were establishing a 
training ship at Queenstown. He hoped 
that in the circumstances the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed to a Division, 


Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) could 


| Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
‘broke District) strongly urged in- 
creased expenditure by the Government 
,on Pembroke Dockyard. He said he 
| was not seeking any advantage for his 
constituents. The subject received the 
attention of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and also of the Civil Lord of 
|the Admiralty in the late Government, 


not admit that the efficiency and bravery | and it had also received the support of 
of Irishmen was any reason why the} Liberal Officials at the Admiralty. 
dockyard should remain unused. He) Everyone knew that Milford Haven was 
was at a loss to understand why succes- | the largest and finest port in the world ; 
sive Governments allowed this cause of most people knew it was well-fortified 
irritation and discontent to remain. It | and absolutely secure from attack from 
was not a matter of great financial im-| outside, and possessed an amount of 
portance. A satisfactory response to| water which enabled it to receive the 
the claims of Irish Members would|Great Eastern, which often went to 
involve a comparatively insignificant ex-| Milford. The dockyard had been used 
penditure ; and a strong complaint might | by the Admiralty for building very large 





be made on the ground of the disparity 
in taxation between England and Ire- 
land. He was content to treat the 
matter on business principles. He 
accepted the dictum of the Civil Lord, 
and said that an intelligent treatment 
of the matter on business principles 
would satisfy their judgment. The British 


‘ships. Therefore, from its fortified con- 
dition, depth of water, and splendid 
position, Pembroke Dockyard was a 
dockyard upon which money might 
safely and freely be spent by the 
Admiralty. It was not a fitting or 
finishing yard. Ships had to go to 
Chatham or Devonport to be finished. 





people would not allow capital to go to| He asked that accommodation should be 
waste. In this case £800,000 had been | provided at Pembroke Dockyard which 
expended ; and it was admitted that | would enable the largest ships to be 
this was not to be wasted in time of war | fitted and finished there. In 1885 a 
or of emergency. Undoubtedly if a war | deputation waited on the then First Lord 
arose suddenly it would be useless ; and, | of the Admiralty and asked him for 
apart from war, if an emergency arose | money to improve Pembroke Dockyard, 
the dockyard was not in a fit state to 'and he told them——- 

enable repairs to be executed. If, as he It being ten minutes to 7 o'clock the 
understood the Civil Lord to promise, | the debate stood ad journed, and progress 
inquiries were to be made with a view | was reported, 

to ascertain whether the yard could 
be put in a condition to enable repairs | 
to be executed there, and if there was 
to be an inquiry by a competent expert 
to satisfy the Admiralty as to the extent —_ Resolutions reported and agreed to. 
to which the dockyard could, on busi-| Bill ordered to be brought in by 
ness principles, be employed to the| Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
public advantage, he was content for | chequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 


WAYS AND MEANS [2np MAY}. 
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BURGH LAND TAX (SCOTLAND) BILL | to a foreign Prince ; and he believed that 


Read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 

TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

As amended, considered; read 3° 
and passed, 

FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
(EXPENSES). 
Resolution reported : 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any expense incurred in any special 


inquiries and re-examinations by certifying | 


surgeons under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to amend and extend the Law 
relating to Factories and Workshops.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Sitting suspended at five minutes 
before seven o'clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


Sitting resumed at Nine of the clock. 


THE DUKE OF COBURG’S ANNUITY. 
On the Motion “ that Mr. SPEAKER do 
now leave the Chair,” 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
rose to call attention to the payment of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Coburg 
of an Annuity, and to move : 

‘That the Act of 36 and 37 Vict., c. 80, 
granting an annuity of £10,000 to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh having pro- 
vided that, in the event of his said Royal High- 
ness succeeding to any sovereignty or principality 
abroad, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, or 
her successors, with the consent of Parliament, 
to revoke or reduce the said annuity by warrant 
under the Sign Manual, and His Royal Highness 
having succeeded to the sovereignty of a foreign 
country, in the opinion of this House it is de- 
sirable that the said annuity cease.” 


He said that he regretted that it was 
necessary to bring this matter forward a 
second time, but he was satisfied that the 
Radical Party would insist on its being 
placed before the House vear after year 
until the annuity was terminated. He 
made no attack on the Sovereign or the 
Royal Family, or on Royal grants gene- 
rally ; his objection now was to a grant 


the very worst enemies of the Royal 
Family were those who persisted in 
making such extraordinary demands as 
this upon the taxpayers of this country. 
In 1866 an Act was passed which gave 
an annuity of £15,000 per annum to the 
Duke of Edinburgh on his coming of age, 
and in 1873 another Act was passed 
which gave His Royal Highness an 
additional £10,000 on his marriage. In 
each Act there was a clause stating that 
in the event of his succeeding to a 
sovereignty or principality abroad, the 
Queen, by Royal warrant under the Sign 
Manual, and with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, had power to alter or do away 
with these grants. Therefore, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian stated, and as the Leader of 
the House and the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition admitted last year, Parliament 
was left perfectly free in the matter. It 
was asserted by some that there was an 
agreement to pay these amounts, but, as 
far as he knew, the only agreement was 
that embodied in a clause of the Act of 
1873, which provided that in the event 
of the Duke’s death an annuity of £6,000 
would be paid to the Duchess. He 
respected that agreement, and did not 
seek to alter it. But he hoped no one 
would say that there was any other 
agreement that interfered with the free- 
dom of Parliament in this matter. An 
agreement might have been made out- 
side Parliament, but up to the present 
moment Parliament had not been con- 
sulted. He was surprised that the 
jermans, especially in the Duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg, had allowed this annuity 
to continue. We would not like any 
foreign Power to grant an annuity to 
our Sovereign. We would resent it very 
strongly, because we had never objected 
to support the Royal Family in this 
country in a decent, respectable manner. 
There was a precedent for doing away 
with payments made to the Royal 
Family. Some years ago, the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill did away with the 
payment of a special boat for the Royal 
Family each time any of its members 
crossed the Channel. He thought it 
would he wise and proper if a similar 
course were taken in reference to the 
charge now in question. It is said a 
Bill will be necessary, but no Bill was 
necessary when the annuity of £15,000 
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which the Duke formerly received was} Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
withdrawn. What were the reasons | (Northampton) said, that when a similar 
why the annuity should be discontinued?) Resolution was moved two years ago the 
In the first place, they had no moral|Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
right to give away the money of the| Bench met it by implying that those 
people of this country for this pur-| who supported the Resolution were guilty 
pose. What had the Duke of Coburg. | of some sort of meanness or shabbiness 
done for this country? He had towards the Duke of Coburg, and were 
been paid very well, and many com- asking the House to disregard what was 
plaints were made with regard to his| practically an international obligation. 
services. The Leader of the Opposition| He need not say that those who sup- 
had told the House that the Duke | ported the present Resolution would not 
ranked among the first naval officers/do so if they thought it involved an 
that the country ever possessed. But|meanness; and if they thought that 
he had not been able to verify that state-| there was any international obligation 
ment, and he was not aware that it was they would be the very last—though 
the view of the Government. The) they objected to the obligation having 
country could not afford to spend its|been contracted—to wish to evade it. 
money in this way. The Chancellor of | All these attacks were merely fireworks 
the Exchequer had solemnly warned the | to prevent the case from being discussed 
House that there was a necessity for on its merits. What were the facts? 
economy in dealing with the finances of|Qn the Duke of Edinburgh coming of 
the country; and so long as there were | age he was granted by Act of Parliament 








demands in this country for the relief of 
the distressed agriculturist and the un- 
employed workman, and so long as 
money could not be obtained for the con- 
struction of light railways and piers and | 
harbours in this country, he held that 
there was ample reason for asserting 
that we could not afford to pay any 
of the nation’s money to foreign princes. 
There were demands for all sorts of im- | 
provements in this country for the benefit 


an annuity of £15,000 a year. This had 
been recognised as the usual allowance to 
la son of the present Sovereign while un- 
‘married. But in this Act there was a 
proviso that, in the event of His Royal 
Highness succeeding to a Principality 





vabroad, it should be lawful for Her 


Majesty, with the consent of Parliament, 
to reduce the annuity, The Duke of 
Edinburgh was then the heir-presump- 
tive to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 


of the people, but they were always met | but his succession was only a contin- 
“ePASTIYY WI T . swap | > ¢ ° 
by the Treasury with the same answer gency. As a matter of fact, on becoming 


that they had no money. He had no/|the Duke of Coburg His Royal Highness 
doubt that the hon. Member for North- gave up the £15,000 a year. On the 


ampton would be able to give the details | announcement by Royal Message in 1872 
of the position of the Duke of Coburg at} of the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 
the present moment, and so he would | burgh a Bill was introduced giving the 
not enter upon them. These grants were | Dyke a further grant of £10,000 a year, 


objectionable to the people of this 
country ; and, if a free and independent 
vote could be taken, every Member on 
both sides would vote against the con- 
tinuance of this annuity. He was en- 
titled to ask the Chancellor of the 


jand in this second Act there was the 
same proviso as in the first. When the 
| Bill was before the House on the Second 
Reading the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian, who was then Prime Minister, 
said :— 


Exchequer to leave Members to vote. 


as they liked on this occasion ; and he 
warned the House that in voting for the 
annuity they would be voting against the 
wishes of the country. Last night the 
House was discussing economy in the 
abstract, and now they had it in the con- 
crete. In resisting this vote they would 
be consulting the best interests, not only 
of the people, but of the Royal Family 
itself. 


Mr. A. C. Morton. 


“ Of course, it need not be said, with regard 

to the power of Her Majesty and Parliament 
| that such power, considered in the abstract, re- 
| quires no reservation; but it is customary, in 
| many classes of; Bills, to insert a notice of this 
| kind, which disposes of any question of good 
| faith which might be involved in the matter, 
jand makes the reservation of the ‘discretion as 
| well as of the power of Parliament perfectly 
| effectual for its purpose, in case the occasion 
| should arise for the exercise of that discretion " 


i 
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The Second Reading of the Bill was 
carried, and on going into Committee 
Mr. Anderson, the Member for Glasgow, 
moved an Amendment on the proviso 
clause to the effect that, instead of the 
contingency being left to future Parlia- 
ments to deal with, the Parliament of 
that day should only give an annuity of 
£10,000 a year, to lapse if the Duke 
became a foreign Sovereign. On that 
occasion the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian said :— 

“What did the proviso do? In case the 
Duke of Edinburgh, in the course of nature, 
should succeed to a Principality abroad, which 
would have its own resources and general con- 
dition of existence, his position would be so 
materially altered from the simple position of a 
junior member of the British Royal Family that 
it would not be wise to prescribe beforehand 
what might or might not be done. It would be 
more wise to reserve power to do what circum- 
stances might seem to call for. They have felt 
it their duty to Parliament and the people of 
this country to keep the matter open.”’ 

The proviso, together with the explana- 
tions of the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian, clearly disposed of any accusation 
against the supporters of this Resolution 
in regard to meanness to the Duke or 
violation of any international] obligation, 
The Parliament of that day were not 
prepared to take action, because there 
was only a contingency to face, and they 
left to future Parliaments the freest 
hand. As the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian said, the proviso was delibe- 
rately inserted in order that the Parlia- 
ment which might be in existence when- 
ever the Duke became a foreign Sovereign 
should have the right to decide whether 
or not His Royal Highness should still 
enjoy his £10,000 a year. In this second 
Act a treaty was negotiated between 
this country and Russia in regard to the 
marriage. This was no exceptional 
course. When a marriage took place 
between a Member of the English Royal 
Family and a member of a foreign Royal 
Family a treaty was negotiated and 
signed, and practically represented the 
marriage settlements. Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, whom the Duke of Edinburgh 
married, was the only daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia, and in the Treaty 
it would be found that her money was 
really settled upon herself. This country 
agreed to give Her Imperial Highness 
£6,000 a year in the event of her 


surviving her husband. An Amendment | 
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was moved at the time providing that 
this £6,000 should only be given in the 
event of the Duke's being an English 
Prince at the time of his death ; but that 
Amendment, he believed, was not pressed 
to a Division. It was obvious, however, 
that the only obligation we had in regard 
to this Treaty with Russia was to pay 
the £6,000 a year whenever the Duke 
died. This was an international obliga- 
tion which no one would deny. But now 
the contingency had arrived, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh had inherited the 
Principality of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It 
was not, indeed, of the size of one of the 
Great Powers, but it was, for Germany, 
a considerable Principality. It had large 
revenues, and the civil list was adequate 
for the wants and requirements of the 
Duke. It was laid down on a somewhat 
liberal scale, and was derived from Crown 
lands, and therefore did not affect the 
taxpayers of the country. Apart from 
the fact of His Royal Highness having 
married an heiress, the family of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was personally a rich 
family. When the £15,000 a year, and 
the subsequent £10,000 a year, were 
voted to the Duke of Edinburgh by the 
House, they were voted to him as an 
English Prince, in order that he might 
maintain the position of an English Prince. 
If he had not been an English Prince, it 
was obvious that they would not have 
been given to him. He had ceased to be 
a Prince, and he had ceased to be an 
Englishman. Certainly there could be 
no two nationalities in which, in regard 
to one nationality, the individual was a 
Sovereign and, with regard to the other, 
the individual was a subject. It had 
been stated in the House that His Royal 
Highness had not ceased to be an English 
Prince ; but that caused a great outcry 
in Germany, and they would not acknow- 
ledge that any Sovereign of the German 
Federation was anything but a German. 
When, in the reign of Louis XIV., his 
grandson became King of Spain, he pro- 

sed to continue his appanages in 
France, but Louis protested against his 
doing so. In Italy they had a great 
number of Grand Dukes ; an Austrian 
Grand Duke had, he believed, £2,000 
a year. But not one of them when they 
became Sovereigns in Italy dreamt of 
claiming the £2,000 a year. The King 
of Greece was a Danish Prince; but 
when he became King of Greece he 
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derived his income from the Greek civil 
list and from a treaty which we made— 
why, he could not understand. Prince 
Amadeo, of Italy, another King of 
Spain, threw himself entirely upon the 
Spaniards. Coming nearer home, we 
had had the Duke of Cumberland, who 
derived something from the British tax- 
payer. When he became King of 
Hanover he ceased to take money from 
the British people. The late King of 
the Belgians, when he married the 
late Princess Charlotte, received some- 
thing from this country, but when he 
became King of the Belgians he gave it 
up entirely. [The Cuance.tor of the 
ExcueQueErR _ signified dissent. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said “ No.” 
He did not wish to press him unfairly. 
The King retained Claremont, and, out 
of his £40,000 a year, a certain amount 
which went as pensions to his English 
servants ; but all the rest he paid into 
the English Treasury. All these were 
precedents, and precedents which the 
House should follow. Was there any 


special reason why they should not be’! 


followed ? Whatever special reasons 
existed made somewhat the other way. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg was a member 
of the German Federation, and he had 
entered into a perpetual treaty which 
deprived him as a Sovereign of the right 
to make peace or war. He was bound 
to pay out of the funds of the Duchy a 
certain contribution towards the German 
Army. If Germany wished to wage an 
offensive war, if a majority of the 
Reichsrath decided for war, war would 
be declared, and we might find ourselves 
at war with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha while at the same time we 
were providing him with a part of the 
sinews of war by giving him this 
£10,000 per annum. It might be 
suggested that this matter had been 
decided. He denied that entirely. It 
was true that an Amendment similar to 
that before the House was moved two 
years ago, but on that occasion that 
Amendment was defeated, and the 
House did go into Committee of 
Supply. Right hon. Gentlemen now 
sitting on the Treasury Bench, and right 
hon. Gentlemen who usually adorned the 
Front Bench opposite, had always sneered 
at the efforts of private Members on 
Friday evenings. The best way to avoid 
the recurrence of these Motions was to 
Mr. Henry Lahouchere, 
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accept the Resolutions passed on Friday 
evenings, and to bring in Bills at once to 
give effect to them. If his right hon. 
Friend relied on the result of his Re- 
solution two years ago, he ought to give 
them money for their services in the 
House, because the House passed a Re- 
solution in favour of payment of Mem- 
bers; and he must bring in a Bill 
granting Home Rule for all the com- 
ponent parts of the Kingdom. But if 
the Resolution of two years ago were to 
be deemed a Resolution which the Gov- 
ernment had accepted if it had been 


| carried, he would point out that it had 


not been carried, and he contended that 
they had a right to contest it in every 
Parliament and in every Session. If the 
Government wished the matter to be 
taken out of the hands of private Mem- 
bers, let them bring in a Bill providing 
for the payment of this annuity of 
£10,000 a year, and then, if it were 
passed, it would constitute an obligation 
upon the country to pay it. So long, 
however, as they had a right to dispute 
it, he trusted that they would do so 
every year, for a more outrageous mis- 
application of public money never was 
known. He hoped that all Members of 
the House would vote that night on the 
sheer merits of the question. If they 
were really in favour of our paying this 
money to a foreign Sovereign let them, 
of course, vote for it; but, if not, do not 
let them be prejudiced by a treaty which 
had nothing to do with the matter. He 
believed that his hon. Friend (Mr. A. C. 
Morton) had said that the Radical voters 
were opposed to this grant. In his 
opinion, if the Conservative electors were 
polled they would be found to be opposed 
to it too. He doubted whether the Con- 
servative electors were in favour of giving 
a sum of money yearly to a foreign 
Sovereign. Last evening the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told the House that 
they had nearly reached the limits of 
tolerable taxation, and warned them that 
demands were being made every day for 
further expenditure, and his right hon. 
Friend pointed out to them that a Reso- 
lution on a Friday evening for further 
expenditure usually commanded a ma- 
jority. He was a follower of his right 
hon. Friend. He was faithful to him 
amongst the faithless. He looked upon 
him as one of those benighted Radicals 
who still stood to the old shibboleth of 
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the Radical Party—peace, economy, and 
reform. It was probable that they | 
would have calls on their purse apart | 
from the question of foreign policy. It. 
was, therefore, their bounden duty to 
look after every penny and to protest 
against every penny that was not spent 
for the good of the community. The) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
complain that they were asking him that 
evening to spend more money. On the 
contrary, they were proposing to give the | 


{3 May 


right hon. Gentleman £10,000 per 
annum. It seemed to him that there 


was a certain appositeness in the fact that 
this Resolution was moved that evening, 
because he hoped that the words spoken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
last night would sink into the public, 
mind—and, not only so, but that, they | 
would be acted upon. Only 24 hours 
after those noble, wise, and patriotic, 
words were uttered the House had an_ 
opportunity of acting on the advice 
given to them. He had, therefore, no | 
doubt that they would have the support | 
of the Government in carrying it out. 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): said, he thought it very undesirable 
that the question should have been 
brought forward, because the circum- 
stances did not justify it. If the Govern- 
ment were defeated on the Resolution, 
it would not be the fault of the Conser- 
vative Party, who would support the 
grant as an honourable and just one. 
Speaking as the representative of a 
populous London constituency, though 
he knew his remarks would not be fully 
reported, he intended to oppose the with- 
drawal of the grant. The grants made 
to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
were made to a Prince of the English 
Royal Family to carry out certain special 
duties, and he ventured to say those 
duties had been carried out thoroughly. 
The Duke had been connected with one 
of the most honourable public services of 
the country, and he had done his duty 
as a British sailor in every part of the 
Empire. In all parts of the world he 
was spoken of highly ; he had done his 
duty as an honourable man and an able 
officer, and during his career he had 
rendered many valuable services to the 
country. It had been stated that the 
Duke was a rich man—that he had 
inherited a great Principality, or it might 
be a small one, but at all events a 
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lucrative one, and that he received a large 
income from Crown lands. Put, as a 
matter of fact, the Duke was not a rich 
man, though he might have been if the 
previous Duke of Saxe-Coburg had not 
spent so much money. They had to look 
at this matter from a broad and compre- 
hensive view. The House might pass 
the Resolution, but by doing so, they 
would undoubtedly offend certain Royal 
Families in Europe. Our relations with 
the great Empire of Russia—partly, 
perhaps, through the marriage of the 
Prince—were more friendly now than 
they had been for 20 years; they did 
not know how far that might be due to 
the action of His Royal Highness, but 
it was a satisfactory fact. Why should 
they do anything to jeopardise that 
state of things? They had seen how our 
brave soldiers had been fighting and 
doing their duty on the mountains of 
Chitral, and how we might annex part 
of the territory, or temporarily hold it. 
Russia had shown us no _ill-feeling. 
Moreover, Germany was friendly, and 
would work with us ds long as our 
interests were one. If this Resolution 
were carried by the House of Commons 
ovr action would be considered on the 
Bourses at Berlin and St. Petersburg— 
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in fact, throughout the world. His 
Royal Highness spent on Clarence 


House in 1874, for rebuilding and em- 
bellishing, between £75,000 and £80,000; 
one builder received £50,000. For this 
the Prince got no compensation, and 
presented to the Crown a handsome 
residence. Hon. Members would under- 
stand that this was a question of unex- 
hausted improvements in the case of 
His Roval Highness. All this money 
was spent for the advantage of the 
State, for Clarence House would revert 
to it. [Cries of “ No!”] Hon. Members 
might say, “‘ No, no!” but he challenged 
them to deny the statement. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL asked whether 
the hon. Member suggested that His 
Royal Highness himself spent one penny 
of the sum he had named ? 

Mr.WEBSTER said, His Royal High- 
ness had spent the £75,000 on Clarence 
House out of his privy purse. [“ No, 
no.”| His Royal Highness received in 
annuities from the State from 1874 to 
1893 inclusive (20 years) the sum of 
£485,971 ; and he had spent in London 


on Clarence House and _ elsewhere, 
Ss 
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£856,650. [‘ No, no.”] He was speak-; and he intended to try and do his duty, 
ing not on his own authority, but on the to look at facts fairly, and not to be 
authority of Clarence House itself ; but | merely a vote-catching machine—to look 
hon. Members must understand that he | at all questions in that spirit, whether 
was not speaking as a courtier. pret bal affected the disentegration of the 
Royal Highness had also paid the| Empire, or anything else. He should 
parochial rates on Clarence House, | oppose the Motion, both as an English- 
amounting to £241 5s. annually, and had man and as a Member of Parliament. 

undertaken in future the repair of the) *Mr. W. RATHBONE (Carnarvon- 
House internally during his occupation, | shire, Arfon) said, he should give his vote 
and the cost of that was estimated at | on higher grounds than any yet ad- 
£300 a year. If they asked His Royal) vanced. He should not vote with any 
Highness to give up this £10,000 a year | regard to the eminent services which the 
they would be practically asking him to} Prince of Coburg had rendered, nor 
give up his connection with the country.  nantaly on any question the good 
[* No, no!”] Not only that, but in| faith, though he would just point out 
such a case the House would have to|that one of the arguments used by the 
make provision for the 30 or 40 persons|hon. Member for Northampton was 
in service at Clarence House, who would | absolutely destructive of his main argu- 
be discharged. Some of them had served|ment. His reason for voting against 
more than 30 years, and they would be | the motion was the immeasurable services 
entitled to pensions if Clarence House|of the Queen, by which she had saved 
were given up. Even during the absence | millions of money to the country, and 
of the Prince the salaries and mainten-| still more, saved the country from degra- 
ance of those servants cost between | dation by her example. From 1847 to 
£5,000 and £4,000 a year, and the pro-| 1874 there poured into this country an 
vision that would have to be made for|amount of wealth unparalleled in the 
them, in case the house were given up, | history of the world. He had watched 
would amount to a large proportion | this thing very carefully and with great 
of £10,000 a year. Looking at the | anxiety, and it appeared to him that one 
matter in that light again, it would /of the reasons why this country had not 
be unwise to stop the grant. The followed the fate of Rome and of Spain 
Royal House of England had done! was the admirable example of a frugal 
its duty by the country. Let hon.|and virtuously-managed household by 
Members look back to the Schleswig-| Her Majesty. He admitted that every 
Holstein affair in 1864. The influence|rank had suffered from the enormous 
of the Queen prevented our interference, jinflux of wealth. We became more 
and thus saved the country millions of | luxurious, more self-indulgent, less in- 
money and thousands of lives, 4nd | dustrious, and less careful in our indus- 
perhaps saved us from the degra-|tries. Just consider what would have 
dation France had to suffer in 1870. | happened if George IV. had been on the 
After all, this was a small sum/throne during that period, continually 
for a great nation to squabble about. | asking for grants for himself to pay his 
His Royal Highness in wages alone|debts! There was nothing of that sort 
at Clarence House, paid annually,! under the Queen. On the contrary, she 
including the sums he had previously | had been blamed, and Prince Albert had 
mentioned, £5,100 a year. No doubt | been blamed, for being too near, when 
these people were not Northampton | they were really doing what was right 
shoemakers ; they were only Londoners|in taking care of the wealth of the 
[ironical cheers|, and therefore they| country. When, after such a reign as 
could be turned about their business | this, notable for its great constitutional 
at five minutes’ notice. He said these | conduct, and still more for its regard to 
few words in the Debate, believing that | the welfareand even thematerial interests 
the service of the people was not incom- of the nation, certain sums were settled 
patible with a sense of justice to the | upon the children when they married, 
highest or the lowest in the land, and in|and the law said that if “it shall be 
the language of Her Majesty’s writ, by | lawful for Her Majesty to revoke the 
which hon. Members sat in this House, | said annuity,” and the Queen does not 
it appeared to him absolutely essential, come forward to say she would do so, he 
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would never vote for the revocation of 
such a grant to one of the Queen’s 
children so long as he was filled with 
gratitude and affection for what she had 
done—for what he believed she had 
saved this country, not merely by her 
reign, but by her conduct and example 
asa woman, as a mother, as the manager 
of a family, and in every respect likely 
to maintain the character and morality 
of the nation. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that he had not 
intended to take any part in this Debate, 
as he had fully expressed his views on 
the subject on a previous occasion, but 
after the speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, he felt that some 
explanation ought to be given on behalf 
of those who were about to vote in sup- 
port of this Amendment. He certainly 
could not congratulate the Government 
upon the two supporters whom they had 
picked out of the 600 Members of that 
House to oppose the Amendment, doubt- 
less after a careful canvass by the Whips. 
[ Loud cries of “ No!” and “Withdraw! ”| 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member has no 
right to make such a statement. It is 
absolutely without foundation. 

*Mr. RATHBONE: I may say that 
the suggestion is untrue as regards my- 
self. In saying what I did I merely 
gave expression to my own feelings on 
the subject. [ Hear, hear!” and loud 
cries of “ Withdraw !” 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: If the hon. 
Member’s statement refers to me in any 
way, all I can say is that it is absolutely 
false. [‘ Hear, hear!” and renewed 
cries of “ Withdraw ! : 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that he did not 
require the appeal of hon. Members 
opposite to induce him to withdraw his 
statement. Perhaps in what he had 
said he went further than he was jus- 
tified in doing, and he therefore fully 
and most absolutely withdrew any sug- 
gestion he had made as to the hon. 
Members having been selected by the 
Whips to oppose the Amendment. Cer- 
tainly no hon. Member on that side of 
the House was held in greater respect 
than the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, and he should be the last to make 
any observation that could be in the 
remotest degree disrespectful to him. 
But in regard to the hon. Member’s 
speech he might say that among the 
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general supporters of the Government 
he was one who was not going to seek 
for re-election at the end of the present 
Parliament. It was to that fact that he 
had risen to draw special attention. He 
thought that this subject might well be 
discussed without the introduction of 
any personalities whatever. He wished 
to discuss it upon its merits. It was 
upon the merits of the question that 
those who supported the Amendment 
had voted before and were about to vote 
again that night, and they were prepared 
to invite the fullest and most ample dis- 
cussion upon it. What was the gist of 
the speech of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down? He had merely read a 
clause of the agreement that had been 
entered into which empowered Her 
Majesty, whenever she chose to do so, to 
revoke the annuity, but he had omitted 
the words, “with the consent of 
Parliament.” 

*Mr. RATHBONE said, that he had 
not thought it necessary to refer to the 
point, because every Act of Parliament 
required the consent of Parliament. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that that, how- 
ever, was a very important point. 

*Mr. RATHBONE said, that what he 
meant to say was that if the annuity 
had been revoked on the initiation of 
Her Majesty it would have been a very 
different thing; but until Her Majesty 
initiated the revocation he should not 
feel justified in voting for the disallow- 
ance of the annuity. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that the fact 
remained the same. The subject had 
been fully discussed in 1875 on an 
Amendment which had been moved by 
Mr. Anderson, the then Member for 
Glasgow, stipulating that the annuity 
should cease in the event of the Duke 
of Coburg succeeding to any sovereignty 
abroad, and declaring that Parliament 
should have the right in such an event 
to determine it. His complaint was that 
up to the present time Parliament had 
not had an opportunity of considering 
the question whether or not this allow- 
ance ought to be continued. The reduc- 
tion of the allowance was settled behind 
the back of Parliament. It would have 
been much better if the Government had 
come to Parliament and had asked its 
consent to the reduction of the allowance, 
when the whole subject could have been 
considered. The hon. Member opposite 
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had suggested that a large portion off Mr.J.M.PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
the allowance was being expended by | Auckland) said, he should not give his 
the Duke of Coburg in keeping up| vote to-night on the ground the hon. 
Clarence House, but it was the fact that| Member who had just sat down put 
the expenses of keeping up that house | forward. He looked at the matter froma 
were defrayed by the vote of the House! more practical point of view. He and 
of Commons. He knew that there were | others thought it was impossible for the 
some decorations to Clarence House, the Gov ernment to agree to that Motion, and 
expense of which had been borne by his | having regard to what the Gov ernment 
Royal Highness during the last year or | had done, | and were prepared to do, and 
two, if only to show their admiration for the 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that from manner in which they had been led by 
1874 his Royal Highness had spent the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
between £75,000 and £80,000 on he thought Members on the Liberal 
Clarence House, for which he had Benches ‘ought to strain a point in that 


received no compensation whatever. matter. To be quite frank, he could not 
Mr. DALZIEL asked where the hon. oppose the Motion on its merits. He 
Member got his figures from ? believed his constituents were strongly in 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that he favour of the Motion, but he was also 
had obtained them from papers which sure his constituents would not like a 
he had seen. /most damaging blow to be struck at Her 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that unless the | Majesty’s Government, the existence of 
hon. Member could give him the autho | whom they valued at more than £10,000 
rity from which he had obtained his|a year. As a matter of practical politics 
figures he could not accept them, and|he thought every Liberal ought to re- 
the only authority that he could recog- | frain from doing anything w hich might 
nise was the Record of that House. It in any way have a damaging effect upon 
was absurd to say that his Royal High- the present Government. 
ness expended the greater part of his Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
allowance in maintaining some 30 or 40) |hithe) congratulated the Government 
domestic servants at Clar ence House, upon the support they had received from 
and that they would be thrown out of|the hon. Member for Carnarvonshire, 
employment if the allowance were with-|who had said he was unable to support 
drawn, because in that case Clarence|this Motion. When they remembered 
House would be inhabited by some other | the influential character of the hon. 
member of the Royal Family who would | Member’s position, that admission of his 
employ the servants. He did not deny | was one of great significance. The hon. 
that his Royal Highness had rendered | Member for Kirkcaldy had referred to 
valuable services to the State, but he| |the fact that the hon. Member for 
contended that he had been adequately Canarvonshire did not contemplate con- 
paid for those services. His contention testing a seat at the next election. 
was that the moment his Royal Highness | When a distinguished Member of the 
succeeded to his present position his| House, the right hon. Gentleman the 
allowance ought to have ceased abso- | Member for Midlothian, left Oxford, and 
lutely. He denied that Parliament was | went down to South-west Lancashire, he 
bound by the agreement to continue this| said he was unmuzzled. Did the hon. 
allowance. Those who were prepared to Member for Kirkcaldy mean to say that 
support this Amendment had both argu-/all Members on that side of the House 
ment and common sense on their side. | were more or less muzzled? If so, they 
As long as they allowed men who fought | knew what his reference to the retire- 
in the Crimea to die in the workhouse | ment of the hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
there was no case for the £10,000 year | shire meant. He took up strong ground 
asked for to-night. It was as a protest on this matter. He spoke on behalf of 
against an allowance they thought super- | something like 10,000 working men of 
fluous against an allowance they thought | London, than whom there were no more 
had not been supported by reason and/ loyal men in the whole country. He 
argument that he and his hon. Friends | represented a constituency to which Her 
would go to a Division. Majesty Queen Elizabeth used to go for 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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change of air, and he was sure the 
feelings of loyalty which existed in 
Rotherhithe centuries ago existed now. 
The £10,000 in question had been 
promised, and in his opinion the money 
was well spent. No country was so 
economically governed as this, and when 
we considered that our Sovereign had 
been reigning for half a century, and 
was admired in every country, we ought 
to hesitate before we refused to grant a 
small pittance like this. 
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Motion. In giving his vote on any 
Motion he was solely moved by what he 
believed to be right, and he believed that 
the grant of £10,000 to the Duke of 
Coburg was right and just. The whole 
of the amount was spent by the Duke 
during his visits to this country, and in 
large subscriptions to the charities of 
the country. He had been informed 
that since 1874 His Royal Highness had 
given £11,000 to charitable institutions. 
This £10,000 a year was not given to 
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Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) | His Royal Highness because he was the 
thought the arguments of some hon. Mem- | Duke of Coburg, but because he was the 
bers who had spoken against the Motion | son of the Queen ; and he was quite cer- 
were rather weak. The hon. Member | tain that the majority of his constituents 
for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Paulton) for| agreed with him in thinking—and he 
instance, opposed the Motion, though he | did not care for the votes of those who 
admitted his constituents approved of it. | did not—that it would be mean for the 
He thought men were sent tothe House of | nation to withdraw the grant. One 
Commons to carry out the wishes of| hon. Member tried to cast a slur on His 
their constituents. The hon. Member} Royal Highness as an officer of the 
for Rotherhithe (Mr. Macdona) had| Navy; but he had it from several 
spoken of the great economy practised in | distinguished naval officers that there 
the Government of the country. That)| was no officer in the ranks of officers 
was not the question at issue. The hon.|who knew his work better than the 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath-| Duke. During the Irish distress there 
bone) had introduced the name of the! was nota single man who had worked 
Sovereign. It was most unfortunate|so hard in relieving that distress by 
that such a name should be brought in| bringing food to the people who needed it. 
on an occasion of this kind. In this| He would, therefore, heartily give his 
matter the mischief was begun on the| vote to the Government in support of 
2lst of December 1893, when the)|the grant, and he was sure his action 
announcement was made in the House of | would be endorsed by those who had sent 
Commons that His Royal Highness the | him to the House. He regretted he had 
Duke of Coburg would give up three-| been prevented by illness from recording 
fifths of his annuity. The House had no |his vote against the Motion on the last 
opportunity afforded them then of dis-| occasion it was before the House. On 
cussing the subject. The question had | that occasion 237 Members voted against 
been left as an open sore, and there|the Motion and only 69 for it, and 
was great likelihood that this would | what cause could be served by bringing 
resolve itself into an annual Motion.| it forward again he failed to see. 

The House had been told of the sums of} Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
money spent by the Duke on Clarence| under-Lyme) congratulated the House 
House. He noticed it was 21 years ago| that there was at least one hon. Member 
since most of that money had been spent;| who intended to give his vote without 
and since then the Duke had drawn|any fear of his constituents. Several 
£640,000 from the taxpayers of the;}hon. Members who intended to vote 
country. They werethereasthe guardians |against the Motion had acknowledged 





of the public purse, and the only ques- 
tion at issue was whether or not they 
were to give this £10,000 a year to a 
foreign prince. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said that, unlike the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon, he had been in- 
vited to stand again to represent his 
constituency, and without fear of his 
constituents he meant to oppose this 
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that the arguments were all on the other 
side, and that if they were to vote on 
the merits of the question they would go 
into the Lobby with the supporters of the 
| Motion. The hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Home Secretary had told them 
he was going to vote against the Motion 
in order to show his gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment. If he (Mr. Allen) wanted to 
‘show his gratitude to the Government 
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he would vote for giving the Chancellor | which the Duke of Coburg had spent on 
of the Exchequer an income of £10,000 | his house, or by the services His Royal 
a year, rather than for giving it to the Highness had rendered, eminent though 
sovereign of some German Principality. ‘those services had been. He be- 

Mr. PAULTON: I did not say I|lieved the Motion would be decided 
would vote to show my gratitude to the | by the gratitude and admiration, almost 
Government. I said I desired to save | if not entirely without exception, which 
them from embarrassment. | permeated every man, woman and child 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN did not in this Empire to every member of the 
know whether the Secretary to the Home | Royal Family and to the Sovereign at 
Secretary spoke officially, but he should | the head of the Royal Family. The 
really like to know whether the Gov- right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
ernment intended to make this a ques- | State for India, in concluding hiseloquent 
tion of confidence. Was the Chancellor speech to the House on the Import 
of the Exchequer going to tell them that | Duties some time ago, told them there 
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the Government would regard as a! 
question of confidence this vote of a| 
salary of £10,000 a year to a man who | 
had given up his English citizenship, and | 


were some questions on which they had 
not to consider whether they represented 
this or that constituency, but to regard 
themselves as representatives collectively 


his part in our great Empire for the of the British Empire and the British 
sovereignity of a German Principality?! Nation. That was the issue which he 
He really could not believe that the | conceived to be raised this evening, that 
Government would make it a vote! was the issue to which he thought every 
of confidence. He should certainly give | Member of the House was loyally and 
his vote for the Motion, because bearing | equally attached, and it was in so far as 
in mind the enormous burdens the tax-|they discharged the duties involved in 
payers had to bear, he considered they | those paramount considerations that they 
should not be called upon to support a/ would support the Government in oppos- 
foreign prince. ‘ingthis Motion and cause it to be rejected 
*Mr. BENJ AMIN COHEN (Islington, | once and for all, so that it might never 
E.) believed that if this Motion was | again be brought forward in the British 
pressed toa Division the result would | House of Commons. 
demonstrate, as no other test could) *Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
demonstrate, that, at least in the House! N.) could not congratulate some hon. 
of Commons, they knew what were the Members who had spoken upon the good 
issues from which party spirit and |taste of their remarks. He did not 
party dissensions should be banished, | believe it was at all necessary in the 
and into which party  considera-| consideration of the question to discuss 
tions were not suffered to enter. The the services of the Duke of Coburg when 
hon. Member for Bishop Auckland said he held a distinguished position in Her 
he was tempted to oppose this Motion | Majesty’s Navy, nor was it guod taste to 
because of his allegiance to the Govern- | refer to the remuneration he received in 
ment now in Office. He need not say | return for those services, and much less 
that that was not a consideration which | was it good taste to bring the revered 
appealed very powerfully tohim. Heshould | name of the Sovereign into the discussion. 
support the Government in their opposi- |The question was one which could be put 
tion to this Motion, not merely because he into a small compass. It was admitted 
knew he was acting in obedience to the | that his Royal Highness was entitled to 
wishes of his constituents, but because | £25,000 a year, there being upon that 
he believed that by so doing he should be | grant a condition that if he succeeded to 
acting in harmony with and in obedience | a foreign sovereignty Her Majesty might, 
to the overwhelming opinion of the | with the consent of Parliament, reduce, 
population of this great Empire. He alter or revoke that allowance. ‘The 
refused altogether to consider this | initiative in the matter was to be taken 
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Motion on the sordid grounds which had 

been imported into it by some of the | 
speakers on both sides of the question. 
This, he considered, was not a matter to 
be determined by the amount of money 





Mr. William Allen. 


by Her Majesty, but they had received 
no communication from her. If it had 
been thought necessary, in compliance 
with the provisions of that Act, and in 
pursuance of the special conditions in the 
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Act,to alter the arrangement there would 
have been a message from the Sovereign 
to that House, and they would have 
considered the subject in a regular and 
formal way. But he understood the 


Duke of Coburg had voluntarily come | 


forward and expressed his willingness to_ 
make an arrangement by which the) 


grant of £25,000 should be reduced to | 


£10,000. Accordingly an arrangement 
was entered into which was acquiesced in 
by the Government by which his Royal 
Highness was to receive £10,000 a year 
to provide for certain expenses connected 
with Clarence House. To upset that 
bargain or to alter it required a strong 
case, ‘which had not been made here. It 
would look like a breach of faith to go 
behind this arrangement, whilst, on the 
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never repay the debt of gratitude which 
every member of this vast Empire owed 
to that illustrious lady who ruled over us, 
and every member of her family was 
entitled to proper support. He hoped 
the House would defeat the Resolution. 

Tuk CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
Derby) : Sir, I think it is much to be 
regretted, and the House has much 
reason to complain, that a question of 
this character, touching the Royal 
Family, should be so frequently brought 
under the notice of this House without 
cause. After the decisive majority by 
which this Resolution was defeated on a 
former occasion, it ought not, I think, to 
have been again brought forward ; but 





as it has been brought forward, it is my 


score of economy alone, there would be | duty, as representing the Government, 
little or no saving, as provision would |to re-state the case very briefly upon 
have to be made for the servants whore | which the Government have tendered 
employment would be taken from them. | their advice to the Crown in this matter. 
To make the change proposed by the | Now, Sir, the facts of this case are very 
hon. Member for Peterborough would be | ‘short and very plain. There was, 
an ungracious, and under the circum- ‘originally, made to the Duke of Edin- 
stances, an unfairact ; and, having regard | burgh, as one of the younger sons of the 
to the affectionate relationship which | | Queen, a grant of £1! 5,000 a year, as was 
existed between every member of the | made to the other members of the family 





Royal Family and this country, he hoped 
the House would pause before it passed 
this ill-considered Resolution. 

Sirk JOSEPH SAVORY (Westmore- 
land, Appleby) in opposing the Motion 
said, he was sure that every other 
Member of the House must have listened 
with pain to the speeches of the Mover 
and Seconder of it. The Mover of the 
Resolution thought fit to hold up a 
member of the Royal Family to the 
ridicule of the House, and told them he 
had searched in vain for any evidence 
. that His Royal Highness had served 
with distinction in the Royal Navy. 
The Seconder of the Motion told them 
that His Royal Highness was now 


a foreign prince, and proceeded to 
taunt the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on his desire for economy. 


He felt certain that, however ardent the 
feelings of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might be for economy, he would 
never give his sanction, as a Minister of 
the Crown, to an act which would cast 
dishonour upon any Member of the Gov- 
ernment. They felt proud that a member 
of our own Royal Family should have 
been called to the throne of a German 
Principality. As Englishmen, they could 
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in the same position as himself. That 
grant has come to an end by the volun- 
| tary act of His Royal Highness himself, 
jand upon that grant there is now no 
| question before the House. But there 
was a second grant—a grant of £10,000 
a year—which was not made to the Duke 
of Edinburgh personally alone, but 
which was made to him, as the Act 
recites, to enable Her Majesty to provide 
for the establishment of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Elinburgh and 
Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Maria Alexandrovna of Russia, 
and to settle an annuity upon Her Im- 
perial Highness. That, therefore, wasa 
grant not to the Duke of Edinburgh 
alone, but the Duke of Edinburgh and 
the Russian Princess, whom he was 
about tomarry. It was for the main- 
tenance of their joint establishment 
during their joint lives, and upon the 
death of the Duke of Edinburgh there 
was settled, in the place of that £10,000 
a year, an annuity upon Her Imperial 
Highness, of £6,000. In my opinion, 
those two grants stand upon the same 
footing—the grant of £10,000 a year 
for an establishment during their joint 
lives, and the £6,000 a year for the 
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annuity to Her Imperial Highness. Is, Now, that was the declaration of the re- 
the House prepared to revoke this grant? | sponsible Minister of the Crown, that was 
I do not believe it is competent to| the reading of this clause at the time that 
do so with regard to the £6,000; | the Act received the assent of Parliament. 
and, with regard to the £10,000 a|The Prime Minister was asked whether 
year which was settled upon that mar-|the grant would be reduced but would 


riage, in my opinion, it would be an act 
most unfit for the House of Commons to 
perform. Sir, when these grants were 
originally made, they were met by dis- 
discussions which have been referred to 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton in this House. There was 
a proposal made by the Member for 
Glasgow at that time, that upon the 


Duke of Edinburgh succeeding to a} 


foreign sovereignty, the grant should 
cease and determine. The House of 


not terminate on the accession of the 
Duke to the foreign Principality, and he 
said that, while it might be reasonable 
to reserve the power given in the proviso, 
it would not be reasonable to provide for 
the extinction of the annuity. That 
language was, I will not say a binding 
pledge, I will not say a legal enactment, 


but an interpretation of the meaning of 


Commons rejected that Motion ; it was | 


_withdrawn, or, at all events, the Motion 
was not approved by the House of 
Commons. The clause as it now stands 
in the Act was then inserted, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, who was then the First 
Minister of the Crown, said upon that 
clause :- 


“He would observe that, though in the course 
of time, the Duke of Edinburgh might become a 
foreign Sovereign, he would not, therefore, 
cease to be an English Prince.’* 


Sir, we have heard to-night attacks made 
upon the Duke of Edinburgh as a German 
Sovereign, attacks which I heard with a 
deep regret, because language of that 
kind is not likely to cultivate those feel- 
ings of friendship and respect which we 
desire should be entertained by all 
foreign nations towards the House of 
Commons and the English nation. There- 
fore, to use as a disparaging expression 
towards a son of the Queen and an Eng- 
lish Prince that he was a German 
Sovereign, as if that was some discredit, 
is an expression which, for my part, I 
deeply regret. We are asked, in addi- 
tion to this disparagement of German 
Sovereigns, to revoke a grant which was 
made upon the marriage of a Russian 
Princess. Sir, in my opinion, that wou/d 
not be a wise or a politic course for the 
English House of Commons to adopt. 
T will continue the quotation from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian :— 


** He would still continue to have family 
relations and household connections to maintain ; 
the grant might, in that case, be modified, but 
it could not be extinguished.’’ 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Parliament at that time—namely, that 
the grant might be modified, but that it 
should not be extinguished. The question 
is asked now whether or not the House 
of Commons should revoke that annuity. 
The House of Commons has not the 
power to revoke it, except upon the ini- 
tiative of the Crown. The consent of 
Parliament is to be given to a revocation 
issuing from the Crown. That pro- 
vision was inserted, I imagine, for this 
reason— When Parliament makes grants 
of that kind it makes a provision against 
capricious revocation by the Crown. 
The initiative in a matter of this 
kind must come from the Crown, and 
that initiative can only be taken on 
the advice of the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, and that advice in this 
case has not been tendered to the 
Sovereign. I deeply regretted to hear 
the attack that was made upon my hon. 
Friend thé Member for Carnarvon. I 
venture to say that the language which 
he employed will find an echo in many 
thousand hearts in this country. He 
and others have been taunted on the 
ground that they are not going to stand 
again for Parliament. Nobody who 
knows my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carnarvon, as I have known him for 
many years, will doubt that the language 
which he has employed upon this or upon 
any other occasion was language which 
he would have used when facing his 
constituents. I thought that a most 
unworthy taunt. I have been asked by 
my hon. Friend the Member for New- 


' castle-under-Lyme whether this is a ques- 


tion of confidence in the Government. 
I ‘will tell him, at all events, what is my 
personal position with regard to this 
question. When the matter had to be 
decided in December, 1893, there were 
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two persons who from their official 
position were particularly and directly 
responsible for the advice which they 
gave. The one was the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian, and the other Minister 
specially responsible was the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In careful consultation 
we had to regard what was due to the 
Crown, what was due to the nation, and 
what was due to Parliament. We gave 
to the question the most careful con- 
sideration we were capable of giving, 
and we understood and we felt how 
delicate and difficult a question it was. 
Well, we tendered to the Crown the 
advice which has been acted upon. We 
considered when the Duke of Edinburgh 
resigned the grant under the first Act of 
£15,000 a year that it would be proper 
that we should advise the Queen that the 
revocation of the other Act should not 
take place. By that advice we adhere. 
It was our duty to tender the advice 
upon the circumstances of the case as it 
stood. We may have been wrong; my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
lothian may have been wrong, but I 
confess I am ready to stand with him 
upon a question of this kind, he being a 
man whose great and long experience 
made him fitter, perhaps, to judge than 
anyone else. At all events, I am _pre- 
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Edinburgh, and as a Member of the 
Government which gave advice to the 
Sovereign in regard to any alterations of 
that arrangement which the change of 
circumstances might render desirable, 
and he has spoken to us in tones which 
1 think 
every part of the House. 
on this side of the House cordially agree 
with him. We feel that he spoke with 
dignity and authority, and we shall 
follow him into the lobby in the interest, 
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must have found an echo in 
Certainly we 


as we believe, not merely of the best 
policy as regards the country, but in the 
interest of the only policy consistent 
with the honour and dignity of this 
House. It may be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that only a few days 
ago we were engaged on a discussion as 
to the amount of public time that ought 
to be given to private Members for the 
discussion of questions raised by them. 
I ventured then to point out that I 
thought that no Parliamentary time had 
ever been worse used in my experience 
than the three hours on Friday evenings 
which we have had the privilege of 
employing during the present Session. 
T had not at that moment in my mind 
that this Friday would be put toa worse 
but I when I 
we are called here 


use still ; must 
remember 


|to-night to redebate and rediscuss a 


say, 


down 








pared to take my share of personal) question which ought never to have 
responsibility for the advice that I offered. been debated or discussed, and when 1 
I believe that the advice we then gave | remember that we are asked to reverse 
was advice which we ought to have|a decision deliberately come to by the 
given in the position we occupied ; we|same House of Commons, under the 
believe that in maintaining that position | advice of the same Government not 12 
we are recommending the House of| months ago, it appears to me that we 
Commons to take a course which is|are making a sacrifice of the time that 
worthy of this great Assembly, and we/is being demanded from us such as no 
trust that the advice that we haye given | public or private Member has a right to 
and by which we are prepared to stand/ask for. The hon. Members who have 


will be supported by the vote of this 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said: The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down speaks as the 
colleague of the Minister who made the 
original arrangement with the Duke of 


claimed for us that we should reverse 
the decision deliberately come to on a 
previous occasion have based their con- 
tention, as I understand them, on the 
ground that this is a great waste of 
public money. Anybody who will really 
face the facts of the case as he sees them 
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knows perfectly well that it is not this|that the younger children should be 
expense of £10,000 a year that exer- | provided for. The Civil List was fixed 
cises the minds of hon. Members. They | on the broad principle that Parliament 
have willingly tolerated the discussion |in its generosity, or in what was its 
of the whole of our Civil Service Esti-| generosity, was to undertake to provide 
mates being put off to a time when they | for the younger children of the Sovereign, 
cannot be discussed at all. No protest | and it was on these conditions that the 
against the £96,000,000 a year which | £25,000a year was originally provided for 
we expend on the public service comes | the Duke of Edinburgh, in two sums of 
from those benches. £10, 000 and £15,000, the origin of which 
Mr. W. P. BYLES: £10,000 this | has been clearly and accurately described 
year. ‘by the Chancellor’ of the Exchequer. 
Mr. BALFOUR: I said no protest |The only question we have to consider is 
against the £96,000,000 a year comes| whether any circumstances have since 
from those benches, and, therefore, when | arisen which would make it improper to 
| find this extreme anxiety, not about | give now any fraction of that which was 
£10,000,000, not about £1,000,000, but | originally granted by Parliament. That 
about £10,000 ‘is the one question before us, and I am 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON: We have | glad to see that that is accepted by the 
already taken a division this year on the hon. Gentleman opposite, who is the 
reduction of the Navy Votes. | protagonist in thismovement. If the hon. 
Mr. BALFOUR : Yes, to do the hon. Gentleman had referred to the original 
Gentleman full justice—and I am Debate on this question, he must have 
anxious to do him full justice—I believe known what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
he is prepared to take a vote for the chequer has reminded us of to-night— 
reduction of any Vote. [Mr. A. C. | namely, that when the original grant 
Morton : “They should be all reduced.”]| was made the House was perfectly 
I amnot aware that there isany form of | seized of the fact that the Duke of 
public expenditure ever suggested in this | Edinburgh might become the Duke of 
House, except the payment of Members, | Coburg, and the House was distinctly 
which would not meet with the cordial warned by the Government of the day, 
dissent of the great economist opposite. |and distinctly agreed with the Govern- 
But, however that may be, I think even | ment of the day in holding, that when 
the hon. Gentleman will recognise that if | that event should take place, though 
we were brought down here in large | there might be a reduction of the 
numbers to-night to debate for the whole /annuity, the annuity should not be 
evening a question of £10,000, it is not | entirely taken away. 
the amount of relief which the refusal to) Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 


grant this £10,000 will give to the tax- | 


payer, it is some underlying principle, 
avowed or unavowed, which animates 
hon. Gentlemen in the course they have 
thought fit to take. I do not care to 
speculate too closely, or to formulate too 
accurately, what that principle may be, 
but I would ask the House to remember 
the general conditions under which we 
stand with regard to the provision for 
the younger members of the Royal 
Family. The Civil List was fixed for 
the Crown on the distinct understanding 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. 





right hon. Gentleman can tell me where 
he gets that from. There is the state- 
ment distinctly made at the time by the 
late Prime Minister that he left it abso- 
lutely to the House of Commons that 
should be sitting when the contingency 
that was anticipated should arise. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I do not deny that 
the right hon. Gentleman at that time 
left to the House of Commons what, after 
all, he could not take away from it— 
namely, the power to decide upon the 
conditions upon which they would grant 
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public money. That no Prime Minister 
of the day, or of any day, could say he 
would desire to remove from the House 
of Commons. I read the Debate care- 
fully last year, and I have not refreshed 
my mind now, but I am quite certain it 
would be found—indeed, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer quoted the e— 
that the Prime Minister laid down the 
principle which, in his judgment, should 
regulate the future action of Parliament 
with regard to that annuity—that the 
Duke of Edinburgh, after he became the 
Duke of Coburg, would remain an 
English subject and an English citizen, 
and as an English subject and an 
English citizen, son of the Sovereign of 
England, he would be entitled to some 
portion, at all events, of the annuity 
which Parliament then granted him. I 
see that on the Benches below the Gang- 
way there are many debates going on as 
to the accuracy of that statement ; but I 
do not believe that any study of 
Hansard will militate against what I 
say 


"Mr. DALZIEL: This is what the 
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continuity in our institutions, or in our 
| decisions, that we are bound to consider 
|the conditions on which the annuities 
were originally granted, as laid down by 
the man responsible for the advice on 
which they were granted! I do not 
think that any hon. Member will chal- 
‘lenge that contention. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton has apparently 
expressed the opinion that because the 
Duke of Edinburgh is the Sovereign of 
a foreign State he is no longer to be re- 
garded as an Englishman. On what 
| principle are we to sayso? He is stilla 
member of our own Royal Family; he 
still regards himself as an Englishman ; 
|he has not forgotten that he is a son of 
the Queen ; he has not forgotten that in 
the best vears of his life he served with 
distinction in the British Navy; and it 
appears to me that what he has not for- 
gotten it is not our business to forget. 
The House of Commons has now got 
an opportunity of showing in what 
spirit it regards this class of persons. 
They are not questions in which the tax- 
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| payer, as a taxpayer, is interested. They 
are not burdens thrown on the poor in- 
| stead of the rich, or subjects in which 
| the taxpayer has practically any interest 
his position would be so materially altered from —- oe wre qeetions Wine em 
that of being simply a junior member of the | vitally the relations between the House 
Royal Family that it would not be wise to pre- of Commons and the Sovereign of this 
scribe beforehand what might or might not be country, and it appears to me that if we 
done by Parliament.” are going to approach this class of ques- 

Mr. BALFOUR: I entirely agree ;|tion in the spirit of hucksters we are 
no attempt could be made to prescribe | absolutely unworthy of the trust reposed 
the exact sum ; that must properly and in us by our constituents. I hear hon. 
inevitably be left to the decision of Par-| Members talk of opinions held by their 
liament; but it was laid down by the| constituents, and of the difficulty they 
Prime Minister of that day that the | have in vofing this or that way because 


late Prime Minister said :— 


‘+ If the Duke of Edinburgh, in the course of 
nature, should succeed to a principality abroad, 
which would have its own revenue and expenses, 





precise sum to be left to the Duke of | 
Coburg could not be determined in anti-| 
cipation of the event, but that some sum | 
should be left him. {An hon. Member : 
“ A personal opinion.”] What else could 
it be? A personal opinion in the sense | 
that it was not a Vote of the House of 
Commons, nor an Act of Parliament ; 
but it was not a personal opinion in this 
sense—that he spoke the sense of the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
and he received the assent of the House 
of Commons to which he spoke ; in that 
sense it was not a personal opinion. It 
would be absurd to say that this House 
is legally bound by anything the right 
hon. Gentleman said or did not say ; but 
who will deny, if there is to be any 


of their constituents. But no one shall 
persuade me that any class of the popula- 
tion of this country, really cognisant of 
the rights of this question, would hesitate 
as to the course we should pursue. I 
can well believe that some of their con- 
stituents do not understand the question, 
and it may well be that, under a mis- 
apprehension of what we have to decide, 
they may have expressed, or led their 
Members to believe they hold, opinions 
opposed to that of the Government which 
we are supporting. But I represent as 
purely a working-class constituency as 
any man in this House, and I say, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, that I do 
not believe the working men of this 
country are prepared to treat their 
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Royal Family in a manner in which the | 
town councils which they elect to repre- 
sent them in their local affairs would | 
hesitate to treat a police constable. | 
What is it we are asked to dot We 
voted an annuity to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh in certain contingencies. The 
contingencies originally contemplated | 
arose, and the course which the Minister | 
of the day thought the House should 
pursue was pursued—namely, that the 
amount of the annuity given to the 
Duke should be largely diminished from 
that originally voted. The diminution 
was not, indeed, the act of this House, 
but the voluntary act of the Duke of 
Coburg himself. But that makes no 
difference. We are carrying out our 
original policy, and not only that, but 
the policy we ourselves endorsed by our 
action last year. Are we to leave the 
Duke of Edinburgh uncertain from year 
to year as to what the intentions of Par- 
liament are? Has he not a right, 
shared by the commonest of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, to believe that when 
the House of Commons has decided that 
he should receive a certain annuity, he is 
as certain of receiving it as if he held 
Consols or any other security to which 
the national credit is pledged! It 
appears to me that the vote of the House | 
should settle this once and for ever. 
That vote has been given. This question 
was amply debated last year. The whole 
of the circumstances were reviewed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told us 
—what he has repeated more briefly to- 
night—the facts that led the Govern- 
ments of 1865 and 1873, and his own 
Government last year, to give the advice 
to the Sovereign that they have given. 
We ratified on that occasion the decision | 
arrived at. If we reverse it now we do 
something which, as I said at the begin- | 
ning of my speech, touches not the 
interest of the British taxpayer but the | 
honour of the House of Commons. Let | 
me tell hon. Members below the Gangway 
that it is not worth while destroying or 
staining the honour of the House of 
Commons in order to save £10,000 per 
annum. I do not believe even the Mover 
and Seconder of this Amendment do in 
their hearts think that our credit with the 
constituencies and public opinion would 
be raised if we were to take the advice | 
they have so unfortunately and gatuit- | 
ously tendered. Of this, at all mn 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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I am absolutely confident, that, whatever 
a small section of Members below the 
Gangway may do against their Party and 
against the Government, there are those 
on this side of the House who, by con- 
viction and position, are confident that 
we may rightly in this case leave our 
honour in charge of the Government. 
We follow them in the full belief that 
the advice they had tendered to their 
Sovereign is consistent with the general 
welfare of the country, and I should be 
very much surprised if the general sense 
of the House of Commons to-night, as 
well as the general sense of public 
opinion to-morrow, does not endorse the 
course which the Government have asked 
us to pursue, and which we mean, to the 
best of our power, to support. 

Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said, that as one who intended to vote 
with the Government he would give a 
silent vote but for the issues that had 
been put before the House by the Leader 
of the Opposition. This was not a ques- 
tion of Royalty at all, but purely a 
question of the position of the Govern- 
ment. Reference had been made to the 
ungraciousness of bringing the matter 
forward. He could not help thinking 
there were many hon. Members who 
believed it would have been a gracious 
thing if the Duke of Coburg had con- 
sented to forego entirely the grant made, 
It was not with himself a question of 
economy. There were those who would 
vote against this amendment on the 
ground of economy. If it were purely a 
question of economy he would claim to 
be as much an economist as any one. It 
was purely a question of the position of 
the Government and the statement made 
by the Leader of the House, and, speaking 
for himself, as an Irish Member, he 
intended to vote with the Government. 


‘<*Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R., 


Shipley) said, as one of the small section 
of Radicals who had been spoken of 
contemptuously by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and who were no doubt 
regarded contemptuously by many of his 
followers, he thought it right to stand up 
and say a word on this subject. He 
thought far more of the severe and heavy 
rebuke which they received from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than of the 
words which fell from the Leader of the 
Opposition. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them that questions 
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about the Royal Family should be in- 
troduced but seldom into this House. 
He (Mr. Byles) was not responsible for 
the introduction of this question; but 
here it was, and he had to decide what 
he must do about it. The hon. Member 
for Westmoreland uttered some senti- 
ments of loyalty which well became him. 
He (Mr. Byles) wished to say that those 
who were going to vote for this Motion 
repudiated the idea that the supporters 
of this Grant had a monopoly of those 
sentiments of loyalty. It was no dis- 
loyalty that would lead the opponents 
of the Grant to vote for this Motion. 
There might have been unmanrerly 
remarks made about the Koyal Family 
and the Duke of Coburg. He dissociated 
himself from these; but he would cer- 
tainly give his vote for the Motion, and 
with the full sense of the responsibility 
which he owed to his constituents, 
He wished to say that the attitude of 
the Radical Party towards the Royal 
Family and towards the Court was not 
perhaps quite the same attitude which 
had been observed by the wealthy and 
lordly and aristocratic Members who 
had dominated this House for genera- 
tions past. There were vast numbers of 
working people in this country who 
believed that they were voting money 
far too freely for pensions to members 
of the Royal Family. He did not believe 
that they were mean or desired to be 
ungenerous in their treatment of the 
gracious Lady who reigned over them, or 
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of any Monarch who might succeed her. 
He did not believe that they meant to | 
be ungenervus or parsimonious in their | 
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a very widespread feeling in the country, 
especially since the Duke of Coburg had 
become a foreign prince and had alienated 
himself as it were from England and the 
English people—when he said that the 
people of this country would agree in 
saying that this grant ought to be with- 
drawn. Just one word more. If his 
hon. Colleagues on the other side of the 
House desired the sentiment of loyalty 
to the Crown to be respected, as he firmly 
believed they did, and as he did himself, 
they would do well to vote for the Motion 
and to recognise the feeling which he 
had described. They ought fo seek to 
circumscribe these vast sums which 
were freely squandered by the generosity 
of a too-ready loyal Parliament, and to 
recognise the feeling that the taxes of the 
country ought to be conserved for other 
purposes than the endowment of Royal 
Princes. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
wished to. ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, if he voted with him to 
night to give this grant of £10,000 a 
year to the Duke of Coburg, who was no 
longer a British subject, the right hon. 
Gentleman would vote with him next 
week when he would perhaps have to 
ask for £10,000 to place back evicted 
crofters on their holdings. If on these 
conditions the right hon. Gentleman was 
ready to enter with him into a contract, 
he would vote with him. 


The House divided :—Noes, 72 ; Ayes, 


| 193.—( Division List No. 53.) 
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treatment of those Princes who were in| *Tur SECRETARY to rae BOARD 
the direct line of succession. But the|/or TRADE (Mr. T. Burt, Morpeth), 
feeling that prevailed in his constituency, |moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 
and in other constituencies in the West | He said, the Bill was based on the re- 





Riding, was that there were a number of 
collateral branches—cousins and aunts 
—who were subsidised by a too-ready 
vote of Parliament out of the pockets of | 
the poorest of this country. He could | 
not understand the argument of the 
Leader of the Opposition that this was 
not a matter which touched the taxpayer 
at all. They felt that they were paying 
money which they had no right to pay, 
to people who ought to be amply provided 
for by their parents, and they would 
not submit to have those large sums 
voted by their representatives. He 
was certain that he was representing 








| commendations of the Select Committee 
and had the approval of the Sea Fisheries 
Committees throughout the country, who 
were very anxious to have it passed. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (Thirsk) 
asked for information as tothe Bill. He 
noticed that there were Amendments on 
the Paper. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Grimsby) hoped 
that the Bill would be allowed to go 
through, as it was based on the recom- 
mendations of a Committee that had sat 
to consider the subject. Unless some 
such measure were passed soon, the 
fisheries of this country, especially in 
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with. : 
Dr. D. MACGREGOR moved as an| Order for Second Reading read. 
Amendment :— Motion made, and question pro- 


‘* That no Bill to amend the Fisheries Act posed, “That the Bill be now read a 
will be satisfactory which does not exempt from | second time.” 
penalty any fisherman or fishermen who, in the 
pursuit of his or their calling at sea, may take 
salmon at the distance of a mile or more from 
the nearest shore at high-water mark.” 
He hoped that the Government would 
accept the Amendment, and thus do 
away with a great injustice to the Scotch 
salmon fishers. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD | ad 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, | STEAM ENGINES (PERSONS IN CHARGE) 


8.) said, that the question which was | : 
raised by his hon. Friend was, no doubt, | Ordered, that the Select Committee 


an interesting and an important one, but | 0 Steam Engines (Persons in Charge) 
it was wholly foreign to the Bill before | Bill do consist of 19 members. 
the House, which was brought forward | 


Debate arising. 


And, objection being taken to further 
proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
“next. 


4h. 


in order to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee which sat in 1893. 
So far as the Bill dealt with salmon 
fishing, it referred only to England. 
The Amendment would only introduce 
controversial matters into a Bill which 
was now a _ purely non-controversial 
measure 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT cordially 
supported the remarks of the President 
of the Board of Trade and the passing 
of the Bill. The Committee which sat 
took a large amount of evidence, and it 
was proved before the Committee that, 
owing to the systematic catching of 
undersized fish unfit for market, or even 
useful for fertilization purposes, a great 


depletion of the seas was taking place, | 
and an important source of food for the | 


people was being diminished. He trusted 


| Ordered, that Major Darwin and Mr. 
| Havelock Wilson be added to the Com- 


| mittee.—(.Vr. Thomas Ellis.) 

| MERCHANDISE MARKS (FILES) BILL. 
| The Select Committee on Merchandise 
| Marks (Files) Bill was nominated of,— 
| Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Albert Bright, Mr. 
| Burt, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Heath, Mr. Hop- 
wood, Mr. Jacks, Sir James Joicey, Mr. 
Scott Montagu, Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. 
Brooke Robinson, Mr. Charles Shaw, 
and Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 


Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, that three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 





that the House would realise the import- | 


ance of the remedies now proposed, and 
would allow the Bill to pass. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty) supported the Amendment. 


It was a very serious matter for the | 


salmon fishers of Scotland to be liable to 
fine or imprisonment at the hands of the 
water bailiffs, as they were at present. 
It was quite time that some alteration 
in the law should be made. He had 
himself brought the matter under the 
notice of the Secretary for Scotland time 
after time. It was all very well for 


the President of the Board of Trade to 
ask now that this Bill should be rushed 


through. 
Debate adjourned. 
Mr. E. Heneage. 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT(1894) (STOCK 
TRANSFER) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day next read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


| Leave given to present another Bill 
instead thereof. 


‘* Bill to amend the Local Government Act, 
| 1894, so far as regards the Transfer of any 
Stock, Share, or Security standing in the name 
of or dividends payable to a local authority, 
presented accordingly, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Thursday next, 
and to be printed.—[Bill 225.] 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 6th May 1895. 


Lord Hoprroun took the oath and 
subscribed the roll of Parliament. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


The following Bills were presented by 
Lorp PLAYFATR, and read 14 :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
(No. 4) BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to a 
portion of the parish of Kensingten St. Mary 
Abbotts, and to the St. Olave and Strand Dis- 
tricts, in the County of London. [No. 94.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 5) BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to 
Bootle, New Windsor and Eton, Prescot, Salis- 
bury, Southampton, and Windermere and 
District. [No. 95.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 6) BILL. [HL] 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric Light- 
ing Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Liverpool. 
[No. 96.] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 1) 
BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, relating to City of Gloucester 
Tramways, London United Tramways, and 
Somerton, Keinton Mandeville, and Castle Cary 
Tramways. [No. 97.] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 2) 
BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, relating to Hartlepool Tram- 
ways, Hartlepool Electric Tramways, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Corporation Tramways, and Wigan 
and District Tramways. [No. 98.] 
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| MUSEUMS AND GYMNASIUMS AMENDMENT 
BILL, [H.L. 


A Bill to amend the Museums and Gym- 
| masiums Act, 1891, and for other purposes—was 
| presented by the Lord Chaworth (£. Meath) ; 
| read 14; and tobe printed. [No. 99.] 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD begged to ask 
‘the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
‘State for the Colonies a question, of 
'which he had given private notice. It 
| was with reference to the action recently 
taken by the Government in annexing 
| the territories of the chiefs Sambaan, Um- 
begesa and Mdhlaleni. He need hardly 
say he did not intend to argue the ques- 
tion now, but he thought it fair to say 
that, after reading the statement of the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies last 
week in the other House, and assuming 
the statement to be correct, that there 
were serious troubles and difficulties 
|arising in those territories ; and having 
‘also carefully re-read the Papers that 
|had already been presented to Parlia- 
ment, referring to the territories of those 
|chiefs—he thought that the Govern- 
|ment could hardly have acted otherwise 
|than they had done in annexing those 
territories. But, as the matter had 
created not only considerable interest 
| here, but very considerable interest in 
| South Africa, as was naturally to be ex- 
pected ; and as the President of the South 
| African Republic had entered a strong 
| protest, if the newspapers were to be 
believed, against the action of Her 
| Majesty’s Government—he thought it 
/would be very desirable, in the interest 
| of all parties, that Papers upon the ques- 
tion should be presented to Parliament 
as soon as convenient. He did not 
‘observe that the Under Secretary of 
State promised that Papers would be 
‘presented, and for that reason he 
desired to ask the question of the noble 
| Marquess. In making the request for 
Papers, he suggested that the noble 
Marquess should begin the new Papers 
_by reprinting the despatch of Sir 
‘Charles Mitcheil, of September 1889, 
which covered a very able and exhaus- 
‘tive report by a Mr. Saunders upon 
these very territories, and the desires of 
the chiefs, and also upon their relations 
|with Tongaland, the Transvaal, and 





| Zululand. It was desirable it should be 


x 
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at once seen that before Mr. Saunders, 
who thoroughly understood the case, 
saw both Umbegesa and Sambaan, they 
had, under the influence of a very 
notorious person— a Mr. Ferreira— 
signed a paper saying they desired to 
come under the South African Repub- 
lic ; but when Mr. Saunders examined 
them they said they had ‘signed the 
paper under the influence of Mr. Ferreira, 
not knowing the full intention of the 
paper, and that they desired to come 
under Her Majesty. Both the despatch 
and the report had, it was true, been 
printed in the Paper presented on the 
affairs of Swaziland and Tongaland in 

1890 ; but he thought it would be use- 
ful to reprint them. He had also to ask 
the noble Marquess, if he could con- 
veniently state now, whether the an- 
nexation of the two territories was in 
full accordance with the views of Sir 
Henry Loch, and also whether they 
were to be included in Zululand or dealt 
with separately. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THECOLONTES(the Marquessof Ripon): 
I am very glad my noble friend’s ques- 
tion affords me an opportunity of making 
a short statement in reference to the 
matter to which the noble Lord has 
referred. In the first place, I may say 
the Government will be very happy to 
lay Papers on the Table at as early a 
period as possible, and I hope that may 
not be long delayed ; and I will carefully 
consider the suggestion of my noble 
Friend that Sir Charles Mitchell's 
despatch and Mr. Saunders’ report 
should be laid onthe Table. I need not 
say with how much satisfaction I have 
learned that, so far as my noble Friend 
has been able to form a judgment at 
present, he thinks the step taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government is one which 
they were obliged under the circum- 
stances to take, and I have also great 
satisfaction in saying that throughout 
the steps which we have adopted we 
have had the full agreement of Sir 
Henry Loch. As I have mentioned Sir 
Henry Loch’s name, perhaps you will 
allow me to express here in public the 
deep sense the Government feel of the 

t services which, during a long 
public life, Sir Henry Loch has ren- 
dered. These services have been of the 
very highest value, and I can truly say 
that nobody can recognise them more 


Lord Knutsford. 


{LORDS} 
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entirely and fully than I do on my own 
behalf and on behalf of my colleagues. 
My noble Friend knows very well the 
exact position of these little territories 
lying to the east of Swaziland to which 
his question relates. The territories of 
Umbegesa and Zambaan, and of a widow 
chief whose name I will not attempt to 
pronounce, have always been held to be 
within what is now called the sphere of 
influence of Her Majesty’s Government. 
| Successive Governments have repeatedly 
janie that that was the case. The last 
‘occasion on which a public announce- 
|ment was made was in the House of 
Commons, in the month of February, by 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Under the 
second article of the Convention of 
London, 1884, the South African Re- 
public bound themselves to do their 
utmost to prevent encroachments by their 
citizens upon the native States to the east 
and west of their territory ; and they are 
also bound, under the fourth article of 
the Convention of London, not to make 
any treaties with native States as well 
as with other States without laying them 
before Her Majesty’s Government for 
their approval. But in spite of these 
| obligations there has been for a consider- 
‘able number of years a state of things 
upon that frontier which is highly un- 
desirable. We are all aware that from 
time to time in Africa, and not in 
Africa alone, attempts are made to raid 
thinly populated and little civilised 
States by States of greater power and 
civilisation. That process is called in 
colonial slang “ jumping” these States. 
It has been the practice in South Africa. 
It was tried in Bechuanaland and it was 
checked. It was tried in what is called 
the little Republic, the small slice taken 
out of Swaziland at that time, and it 
was there successful. Attempts have 
been made now for a considerable time 
‘to carry on the same process with 
respect to the territory of Zambaan and 
| the other territories of which I have been 
speaking ; and now a Mr. Van Oordt, 
who is, I believe, in some degree the 
representative of Mr. Ferrara, has even 
attempted to claim jurisdiction within 
these States, and I think to levy taxes. 
Her Majesty’s Government, successive 
Governments, have made strong remon- 
strances upon this subject to the South 
African Republic. They were made in 
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the time of our predecessors and they 
have been made by us. The latest of 
these remonstrances were made last 
year by General Cameron, who was 
administering the Cape Government 
in August 1894, and by Sir Henry 
Loch, under the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Government in December 1894. 


{6 May 1895} 
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that has —the numerous remons- 
trances that have been made, and the 
inability of the South African Republic 
to control these lawless persons—TI think 
the time has come, if the British sphere 
of influence is not tobe rendered alto- 
gether nugatory, when we are bound 
to enforce our rights. That is the whole 
case. I see it stated in some quarters 








When your Lordships see Sir Henry| in South Africa that we have acted in 
Loch’s letter of December 17 last, you an unfriendly manner to the South 
will see that he spoke on that occasion African Republic. Idonottakethat view 
of these attempts in the plainest pos- at all. One of the main objects of the 
sible terms, urging the obligations of | steps which we have taken is to put an 
the South African Republic, and the end to a state of things which must very 
necessity for putting an end to these soon have engendered the greatest diffi- 
illegitimate proceedings. In spite of | culty and troubles with the South 
these remonstrances, however, this state African Republic. Part of this system 
of things still continued, and having of raiding, or “jumping,” is to obtain 
made our last remonstrance in December administrative concessions. These con- 
1894, we learnt in March of the present | cessions are obtained by irresponsible 
year that Mr. Van Oordt’s attempts to persons like Mr. Ferreira and Mr. 
exercise jurisdiction were being continued | Van Oordt, and are often passed on 
and that the state of things was in no to the South African or some other 
way improved, but in some respects|Government, who then claim rights 
aggravated. It therefore became our|under them. Therefore, if this state 
duty to consider what we should do in| of things were to continue, it would be 
these circumstances. If a check had | inevitable, particularly in the present 
been put on the proceedings of Mr. Van state of affairs in South Africa, that 
Oordt by the Transvaal Government, if before long we should be landed in a 
they had been able to do so, we might still more complicated position, which 
have been contented to leave the statusquo might have seriously affected our rela- 
alone, at all events for a time. But asthe tions with the South African Republic. 
South African Government were not able The desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to control Mr. Van Oordt, we had tocon-| is to maintain the most friendly rela- 
sider what was right forus to do; because, tions with the Government of the South 
whatever may betheright method of deal-| African Republic, and it is greatly to 
ing with these little States, the method of the interest of both countries that those 
raiding or “ jumping,” so as to oust the friendly relations should be maintained. 
British Government from their rights in| There are some, perhaps, who do not 
regard to the States, is not a method take that view, but I am not one of 
which any British Government can them; and I most earnestly desire the 
tolerate. I do not doubt that the Trans-| maintenance of those relations. Further, 
vaal Government attempted to fulfil I would point out that the step which 
their obligations, but they were unable| we have taken cannot, and, of course, 
to do so; and then the only course open does not affect any existing conventions 
to us was to establish within these small between us and the South African Re- 
States a system of firm and efficient ad- public. They remain just as they were, 
ministration, sufficient to put a stop to and are totally independent of any 
these illegitimate proceedings. That is| action such as has been adopted 
precisely the step which we have taken.| by us on the present occasion. Our 
So far from thinking that we have acted object has been to secure the rights of 
too soon, I can quite understand some | the British Government against the un- 
persons saying that the present and pre- | lawful acts of irresponsible persons, and 
ceding Governments have been too to put an end to a system the continued 
patient. I do not think so. I think | existence of which would have been 
that the British Government has been | seriously detrimental to the cordial re- 
quite right to exercise great patience in| lations of the British and South African 
regard to this matter. But after all | Governments. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR gave notice that 
on Thursday next he should, on behalf 
of the Government, introduce a Bill for 
reconstituting the University of London. 


MARINE INSURANCE BILL [H.L. 
A Bill for codifying the Law relating to 
Marine Insurance—was presented by the 
Chancellor ; read 1*; and to be printed.—[No. 
100.) 


TRAMWAYS (IBELAND) (NO. 2) BILL, 
Read 1*; and to be printed.—{No. 
101.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
*On Motion of Logap TWEEDMOUTH 
to go into Committee on this Bill, 


*THeE Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
he had such large and extensive objec- 
tions to this Bill that he quite despaired 
of any Amendment being carried in 
Committee of the whole House which 
would reconcile him to its provisions. 
He was therefore under the necessity of 
stating his objections at this stage. 
Although by name this was a Scotch 


Bill, he hoped it would not be supposed | tage 


that it affected Scotland only, and that 
it involved no important principles. To 
a large extent the Bill immediately 
affected the interests of English fisher- 
men, and besides that, it involved prin- 
ciples which, if established in Scotland, 
would be extended to England. What 
was the history of this Bill? Last year 
a Scotch Fishery Bill was introduced by 
the Government in the House of Com- 
mons, and carried through that House 
in a manner which was certainly un- 
usual. He was not using too harsh an 
expression when he said that the Bill 
was smuggled through at 1 o'clock in 
the morning, with very little notice to 
the interests concerned. The principle 
of that Bill was that local bodies inter- 
ested in one particular industry were to 
be empowered to tax all their neighbours 
for the benefit of that industry, without 
the consent of the representative bodies. 
That proposal was so monstrous that it 
really seemed incredible, and directly the 
Bill came to the House of Lords re- 
presentations against the Bill were sent 
to several Scotch Peers from some of the 
most Radical constituencies in Scotland. 
The City of Aberdeen took arms against 
the Bill, and all the towns when they 
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came 
declared it to be impossible, and 
that local bodies, composed largel 
of fishermen, could not be allow 

to impose a rate up to 3d. in 
the pound on every human being in 
Scotland simply at their own will and 
pleasure, except, perhaps, for the con- 
sent of the Secretary for Scotland. He 
came up to town specially to oppose the 
Bill, which was so knocked about in the 
House of Lords that the Government 
did not proceed with it. The House 
of Lords had last session performed 
no service which was more appre- 
ciated in Scotland than the defeat of 
this Bill, which excited great dis- 
content. Then the Government now 
came forward with another Bill intro- 
duced in the House of Lords. That Bill 
was tainted with the same vicious spirit, 
and Lord Camperdown brought in a 
rival Bill. On the understanding of 
both Parties, these Bills were referred to 
a Select Committee. This method of 
procedure placed independent Mem- 
bers of the House; and the House 
as a whole, at a great disadvan- 
‘ When it was understood 
that Bills of this kind were to be re 
ferred to a Select Committee, the Debate 
on the Second Reading was always 
scamped. Noble Lords, not conversant 
with the subject, trusted to its being 
thrashed out in Committee, and the 
principles involved were not adequately 
debated. Then, in the Select Com- 
mittee, the Members were hampered 
by feeling that the principle of the 
Bill had been consented to by the 
House. In those circumstances the 
probability was that tne Bill came 
out of the Committee as a hash 


approved of by no Party. This 
was what had happened in _ the 
present case. The Bill was bad 


in the beginning ; but the Committee 
did as much as they could to make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
He maintained that this was not a satis- 
factory mode of legislating, and that the 
passing of this Bill would not be credit- 
able to their Lordships’ legislative capa- 
city. He had heard that the Bill had 
the bottom knocked out of it, and that 
its teeth were drawn, which he believed 
was the case ; but still there was a great 
deal left that was exceedingly objection- 
able. He did not himself understand 
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why the noble Lord went on with the 
Bill, for, as he understood, there was 
very little chance of passing it through 


the other House of Parliament. end 


wished, however, to ex the vicious 
principle of the Bill. It dealt mainly 
with three subjects—the Constitution of 
the Central Fishery Board ; the setting 
up, for the first time, of local fishery 
districts ; and, third, the power to be 
given to these district boards. He did 
not know why the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the Central 
Fishery Board in Edinburgh was a badly 
constituted body and required a complete 
change, or, as it was called, a reform. 
Soon after the union of the Parliaments 
various boards were started—Scotland 
being in a very poor economic condition 
—in order to establish new industries in 
Scotland. There was one called the 
Board of Manufacturers. He had the 
honour, like many other Scotch peers, to 
belong to it, but the members generally 
never met by any chance. The Board, 
however, still went on. 

*THe Marquess oF LOTHIAN said, 
he was a Member of the Board, and went 
there constantly. 

*THe Duke or ARGYLL said, his 
noble Friend happened to live near 
Edinburgh. The Fishery Board was a 
department of the larger Board. It had 
been long presided over by an uncle of 
the Prime Minister, and under him no 
complaint of inefficiency had ever been 
heard. Some 12 years ago the Gov- 
ernment of the day thought it well 
to put an end to the old Board and start 
a new one, and this was constituted in 
this way :—There was a chairman and 
three sheriffs of Scotch counties, who 
were supposed to represent the fish-eating 
public as distinct from the fish-catching 
public. Then there was a gentleman 
from Peterhead, a fish-curer on a large 
scale, and there were two gentlemen 
about whom no one could discover any- 
thing, and then there was a scientific 
professor for instituting experiments. 
That was the Board which the noble 
Lord opposite thought ought to be 
knocked on the head. He did not know 
what the accusation was against the 
Board. He had never heard any very 
grave complaints, but if there were any 
complaints it was entirely the fault of 
the Government, in making the chair- 
manship a political job. It was well 
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known that the late chairman, Mr. 
Esslemont, was appointed so that he 
imight get £800 a year as a faithful 
servant of his Party. He was not a man 
| who had any authority with regard to 
| fishery matters. The three sheriffs, he 
|was told, never attended, so that the 
fish-eating public were not represented 
at all. Then there were two other 
gentlemen, and he believed they were 
appointed on political grounds. When Mr. 
Esslemont died, he understood a vigorous 
effort was made to secure an eminent 
man apart from politics, and one was 
recommended. The Government would 
not have it, and they again appointed a 
man who was purely a political partisan. 
As a result of this political jobbery they 
had the present Board, which, it was 
said, was impotent. Now, how were 
the Government going to reconstitute 
the Board? They proposed to reduce 
the number from nine to seven, and they 
provided that the Scotch Secretary should 
have the power to appoint four fishermen 
out of the seven. The noble Duke then 
proceeded to condemn the classification 
‘in the Bill as absolutely useless for the 
|purpose. There would be no check 
| whatever on the Secretary for Scotland 
|if he were inclined for a job. The 
omissions in the Bill were so grave in 
this respect that he could not undertake 
|to deal with them in Committee ; the 
| whole reconstruction of the Bill would 
'be required. If there was to be any 
‘reform or change, in his opinion it should 
' not be in the direction of a reconstituted 
board. They ought to have a strong 
department responsible for the conduct 
‘of Scotch fisheries, which would con- 
‘sider the interests of the fish-eating 
‘as well as the fish-catching public. 
| What was meant by a fishery district 
|—a certain area of the coast on which it 
| was convenient to them to fish for bait ? 
Not a bit of it. A district under this 
Bill meant an area, not of land, but of 
any part adjoining the ocean ; so that a 
|small burgh might apply to the Secretary 
for Scotland to create a “ district,” and 
this district might include any part of 
the sea adjoining the coast of Scotland. 
There was no limit at all. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: As 
far as Norway ? 


*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Oh yes! 
|as far as America. 
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Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lorp 
TweEpmouth): The powers of the district 
committees are confined strictly to the 
territorial waters. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I do not 
see that in the Bill. Clause 5 provides 
that on the application of a county 
council or town council the Secretary 
for Scotland might from time to time 
create a sea-fishery district, including 
“any part of the sea adjoining Scotland.” 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: That is, 
within the territorial waters. 

*THe Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
the Bill did not say so, and he doubted 
whether it was a legal definition. There 
was a small police burgh on his property 
on the Firth of Clyde, consisting chiefly 
of villas for seaside bathers. That police 
burgh would have the power vo apply to 
the Secretary for Scotland to be created, 
with the adjoining sea, a district, though 
there were towns like Greenock, Gilas- 
gow, and other places whose interests 
would be overridden. He had received 
a representation from the people of 
Dundee complaining that, as they read 
the Bill, some of the small villages near 
Aberdeen would have the power to over- 
ride the city of Aberdeen. The fact 
was, that this Bill was mere detritus— 
reliquie diluviane—belonging to another 
Bill which had passed throngh Com- 
mittee; and he thought that the 
Measure would need a great deal of 
amendment in Committee. The con- 
stitution of the district committees was 
really incredible. Half the district 
committee was to be composed of persons 
who were personally interested in the 
conduct of the various fishings. He 
should like to know on what evidence 
the Government thought it was a wise 
thing to give such large powers to 
persons engaged in a particular industry. 
In the Report of the Fishery Board of 
two years ago the qualifications of the 
fishermen to legislate for their brethren 
were described. It stated that fishermen 
as a rule seemed to have made up their 
minds that certain modes of fishing were 
injurious, and though the opinions of 
one centre were in flat contradiction to 
the opinions of another centre, they were 
always adhered to. This agreed with his 
own observation of fishermen. They 
were a very intelligent, and very brave 
set of men, with whom it was impossible 
not to sympathise, but the nature of the 
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subject was so obscure that, except in 
the most superficial phenomena connected 
with their calling, they entertained the 
wildest theories about spawning and the 
breaking-up of shoals, and other subjects, 
It was a vicious principle to adopt. If 
they gave to local councils the power to 
appoint fishery boards, with adequate 
powers, they ought to be left with a free 
hand ; let them choose the men whom 
they thought would contribute best to 
loca] legislation. He objected altogether 
to the whole principle on which these 
loca] authorities were to be constituted. 
Clause 10 of the Bill proposed to prohibit 
beam trawling within 18 miles of the 
coast. Three miles was the limit of the 
territorial waters; and, while our own 
fishermen were to be prohibited from 
using this efficient means of capture, the 
foreigner was to enjoy the privilege. He 
objected to this prohibition of trawling, 
because it was against the scientific 
and economic evidence in their posses- 
sion. At one time he was a strong 
opponent of trawlers, mainly on the 
ground that beam trawling destroyed the 
spawn of the fish deposited at the bottom 
of the sea. But that objection had 
been got rid of by the curious scientific 
discovery made recently that the spawn 
of almost all our food fish, with the 
exception of the herring, were shed in 
the open waters of the sea. The 
Government, therefore, had no right to 
suppress one of our most important 
industries on fanciful notions of injury 
which had been disproved by scientific 
investigation. The beam trawl caught 
the most important of our food fish— 
turbot, plaice, and soles; and though 
it was true that a large number of im- 
mature fish were caught in the trawl, the 
same objection could be urged against 
the line fishermen. Why was this Bill 
brought in? In the exclusive interest of 
the line fishermen, and to the detriment 
of another kind of fishing on which 
immense sums of money had been ex- 
pended. Here again it was politics, 
nothing but politics. The coast of 
Scotland was everywhere dotted with a 
large number of fishing villages. The 
population were all line fishermen, and 
they were also county voters. That was 
why their interests were being protected, 
and both parties in the State were 
plotting to get these votes, and they 
were willing to sacrifice the interests of 
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the public in order to secure them. He 
was in favour of prohibition of beam 
trawling within the territorial limits, 
and he thought it was a reasonable 
thing that there should be a ring of 
protective water for the small line fish- 
ing. But to extend the prohibition of 
trawling to 18 miles beyond the coast 
seemed to him to be a monstrous in- 
vasion of the liberty of the subject ; 
it was an invasion contrary to 
public policy, to scientific evidence, 
and to the interests of the public. 
These being the main provisions of the 
Bill, he submitted that it was not a Bill 
which their Lordships ought to proceed 
with. There was no hope of so altering 
and amending it in Committee of the 
Whole House as to make it a creditable 
piece of work. Although he did not 
intend to divide against going into 
Committee, as he wished to see what 
Amendments the noble Lord opposite 
would produce, he desired to give notice 
that he would move the rejection of the 
Bill on the Third Reading if no sufficient 
and satisfactory alterations were made 
in Committee. But even if he should 
fail then, he trusted that the observations 
he had made would do something effectual 
to damage the Bill in another place. 
*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
sure that their Lordships were all glad 
to welcome back the noble Duke after 
his recent indisposition. He appreciated 
the force and vigour of the noble Duke’s 
speech, though it was somewhat difficult 
to follow it, as he principally presented 
the back of his head to the Treasury 
Bench the whole time he was speaking. 
The noble Duke began by taking great 
exception to the Bill presented in their 
Lordships’ House last year, and especially 
because it had been hurried through the 
other House in a manner which caused 
great detriment to the interests of the 
parties concerned, who, he said had no 
notice. That assertion could not be 
supported by any evidence. On the con- 
trary, Fishery Bills on the lines of that 
of last year had been before the House 
of Commons year after year, introduced 
by Governments of both Parties and by 
private Members, and the whole subject 
was well before the fishing interests and 
every Member who represented them. 
The noble Duke, instead of following 
the course of legislation, must have been 
buried all that time in one of his western 
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islands, if he did not know that such 
was the case. The main provisions of 
this very Bill were taken from a measure 
passed for England under the conduct 
of the Party opposite, and from an Act 
which was passed for Scotland in 1889, 
also when the Party opposite were in 
Office. In those two measures the noble 
Duke would find, almost word for word, 
the very clauses and provisions which 
were to be found in the present Bill. 
The noble Duke took great exception to 
the power of rating given to the district 
committees last year; but at this very 
moment we had all round the. coast of 
England district committees with powers 
of rating. He believed that there were 
as many as 17 of these committees in 
England, partly consisting of members 
of the fishing interest chosen by the 
Board of Trade, and partly consisting 
of members from the various Town and 
County Councils. Those committees 
had been very successful. They had 
worked admirably and produced the best 
results. So late as 1893 a Committee 
sat in the House of Commons to con- 
sider this and cognate questions, and he 
would quote from the Report of that 
Committee :— 


‘* Your Committee would recall the fact that 
the Trawling Commission, in their Report in 
1885, recommended the establishment of a 
central authority to supervise and control the 
fisheries of Great Britain, if not of the United 
Kingdom ; or that, in the meantime, extended 

wers should be given to the Scotch Fishery 

rd, and that a similar Board with similar 
powers should be created for England. They 
further recommended that to these bodies there 
should be granted the necessary sums of money 
for the purpose of conducting scientific experi- 
ments and for collecting fishery statistics, and 
that a arrangements should be made for 
the establishment and maintenance of an efficient 
sea police under the control of the fishery autho- 
rities so constituted. Since the date of this 
Report extended powers have been granted to 
the Scotch Fishery Board, and district sea 
fishery committees have been established in 
England. At the present moment, therefore, 
while in England there are district sea fishery 
committees, there is no Fishery Board; in 
Scotland there is a Fishery Board and there are 
no district sea fishery committees. Furthermore, 
the district committees in England and 
the Fishery in Scotland both labour under 
one and the same disadvantage—that of being 
without any directly elected representative 
element. Your Commitece would strongly urge 
that measures should be at once taken to intro- 
duce such a direct representative element into 
the English district sea fishery committees, and 
that an English Sea Fishery Board should be 
established in its turn, largely representative 
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of the district sea fishery committees. Similarly, 
in Scotland, that directly representative district 
sea fishery committees should be instituted, and 
that the Scotch Fishery Board should be largely 
representative of the Scottish sea fishery 
committees.’’ 


That was the Report of only two years 
ago, and it was upon that Report that 
many of the provisions of this Bill were 
framed. The noble Duke began his 
criticism by taking objection to the 
proposed constitution of the Fishery 

Board, and treated the House to an 
interesting historical review of the Board 
in the past and to personal criticism of 
individual members of the Board ; and 
he told the House that the three sheriffs 
represented the fish-eating public in 
Scotland. In what way! 

*Tut Duke or ARGYLL: Because 
they all eat very good dinners. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH 6said, that 
might be so, but he would remind the 
noble Duke that a good many poor 
people made their dinners off fish alone, 
and were well able to judge of the fish 
they ate; and was it not a strong order 
that, out of a Board of nine members, 
three should be chosen simply because 
they were lawyers? The only real 
change now made was in knocking off 
two sheriffs, and the Board was left 
much the same as at present, except that 
there was a direction that four members 
should be representative of the various 
fishing interests of Scotland. He thought 
it best that these four men should be 
representative of the various fishing 
interests of Scotland; but he thought 
that, under the wide definition of the 
Bill as quoted by the noble Duke, any 
man holding a single share in a trawling 
company might be included in the “ fish- 
ing interest.” The noble Duke objected 
that district committees were improper 
bodies to deal with local fishery matters, 
but they mainly followed the lines of 
the bodies which, in Scotland, did 
a great part of the work of the 
counties—he referred to the Scotch 
district committees, which consisted 
half of members of the County Council 
and half of members appointed by the 
Parochial Boards now the Parish 
Councils. Those committees really did 
the whole work of the County Councils 
in Scotland, the latter being little more 
than the registering authority of those 
district committees. He thought that 
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the powers of the committees as proposed 
by this Bill were exceedingly limited. 
In the first place, it was clear that they 
would be simply committees of the 
County and Town Councils, and would 
have to report to those Councils, which 
would refuse supplies to them if they 
did not approve of what was done by 
the committees. In regard to the trawl- 
ing clause (10) the noble Duke set up 
arguments which he (Lord Tweedmouth) 
had never used. The argument which 
he had used was that it was quite pos- 
sible for great beam trawlers to over-fish 
portions of the sea, and temporarily to 
destroy the fishing-ground of a small com- 
munity, the inhabitants of which might 
thus be altogether deprived for three or 
four months of their means of subsistence. 
The noble Duke had attempted to draw 
a distinction between the herring and 
the white-fish fishermen, but there was 
no such distinction to be drawn. The 
men who caught the herring also caught 
the white-fish with the line. During 
the summer months the men fished for 
the herring, and during the winter 
months they were line fishermen; and 
if the men were deprived of the winter 
fishing they would cause considerable 
injury to the fishing industry in Scot- 
land. He found from the last report 
of the Fishery Board that, for the year 
1893, of the whole fish caught in Scot- 
land 72 per cent. were caught by net 
(71 per cent. being herring), 21 per cent. 
by line, and 7 per cent. only by trawlers. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he 
thought there was some mistake about 
the figures given, because he found in 
the report of the Trawling Commission 
the quantity of fish caught by trawlers 
was 180,000 cwt., and that the fish 
caught by trawlers in England was of 
the value of several millions. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, he was 
not referring to England. The English 
trawlers did not trawl in waters near 
the coast. The North Sea was one great 
trawling-ground, and they could trawl 
all over the North Sea, and _ those 
Scottish trawlers caught the greater 
number of their fish more than 25 miles 
from the coast. They caught some of 
their best fish, in fact, off the coast of 
Iceland. The most valuable of the flat 
fish—the black sole—was not caught in 
Scottish waters at all. There were alto- 
gether over 45,000 men and boys engaged 
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in fishing in Scotland, and of this num- 
ber only 800 were employed on board 
trawlers. There were also over 1,200 
fish-curers, employing 30,000 or 40,000 
people, and, taking the coopers, boat- 
builders, and others connected with the 
trade, he believed that in Scotland there 
were at least 500,000 persons—men, 
women, and children—directly interested 
in, and getting a livelihood from, that 
industry. Of those a very small number 
were identified with trawling, whereas 
all round the coast little fishing colonies 
were established. Were they prepared 
to allow the present state of things to 
go on unchecked? At this moment 
something like a civil war was going on 
between the trawlers and the line and 
net fishermen. It was almost impossible 
to describe the state of feeling that 
existed, and the only proposal in the 
Bill with regard to the prohibition of 
trawling was that the Fishery Board 
should be given power to assign certain 
grounds for one kind of fishing and 
certain grounds for the other, so as to 
keep them apart. In the Act of 1889 
the Scottish Fishery Board had the 
power to prohibit trawling all over the 

Moray Firth, and exactly the same 
power was in force in the Firth of Clyde. 
The principle which was introduced in 
the trawling clauses in this Bill with 
regard to the power to prohibit trawling 
within the limit of 18 miles from the 
coast was the law in Scotland at pre- 
sent, and that law was made by the late 
Government. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Where ? 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : In two 
places. From Duncansbay Head to 
Rattray Head, which was the extreme 
point in Aberdeenshire, trawling was 
now absolutely prohibited. The same 
thing held good in the south-west of 
Scotland from the Mull of Kintyre, in 
Argyleshire, to Carsewell Head in Wig- 
townshire. All the Bill proposed was 
to give the Fishery Board power to pro- 
hibit trawling in any area within the 
18-mile limit, but before such prohibi- 
tion could take effect the byelaw must 
receive the assent of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and that assent could only be 
given after a local inquiry at which all 
parties interested could be heard. That 
was hedging the power with very con- 
siderable safeguards. He did not re- 
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gard this Bill as in any sense a Party 
measure, nor was it brought forward as 
such, or with the view of catching votes. 
He really believed that it was the mini- 
mum that could be given to the fisher- 
men of Scotland with any prospect of 
doing them justice. 

THe Marqugss or SALISBURY: I 
am not so rash as to venture into a 
Scottish Debate, but an observation 
made by the noble Lord rather induces me 
to call the attention of the Government to 
a point which appears to me to have been 
overlooked. I gathered from the noble 
Lord that it is all one matter whether 
you forbid trawling within 18 miles be- 
tween the Mull of Kintyre and Carse- 
well Head, or whether it is done on the 
east coast of Scotland. I do not profess 
to lay down the international law on the 
matter—it is exceedingly obscure—but 
I rather doubt the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment in raising, by this Bill, a ques- 
tion which may give them some trouble. 
As long as the coast is open there is no 
doubt that three miles is the limit of 
territorial waters ; but when the coast 
is folded and doubled, as it is in that 
part of Scotland with which the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) is most 
familiar, there come in a different set 
of traditions which belong to diplomatic 
law, and I may say that it is an un- 
settled question in international law how 
far the territorial waters extend. The 
discussions we have had in regard to 
Newfoundland, the Behring Sea, and to 
other parts of the world, show that 
where the coast is not straight, but 
makes an angle, there the limit of the 
territorial waters is not so fixed. If the 
noble Lord attempted to assert jurisdic- 
tion over the waters for 18 miles over 
the east coast of Scotland, I am afraid 
he would find that what the noble Duke 
prophesied would happen—that foreign 
vessels would trawl at their ease while 
native vessels would be prevented from 
doing so. That is not the case where 
the coast is folded ; there we can main- 
tain our own. I do not know what the 
diplomatic notion upon the matter might 
be, but a strong ground would be 
afforded for argument. For this reason 
I call attention to the point, lest some 
difficulty might arise from the Govern- 
ment having raised the matter, I think 
unwisely. I only venture to deal with 
it as a Foreign Office question. 
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*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the pro- 
hibition could not be enforced against 
any foreign vessels. That was the case 
at present on a third of the east coast 
of Scotland, because the prohibition 
existed between Rattray Point and Dun- 
cansbay Head, which represented a third 
of the east coast. As far as he had been 
able to gather, there was no evidence 
that trawlers had trawled in the Moray 
Firth, and he did not think any difficulty 
was likely to arise. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not give their case away by making any 
pledge with regard to the limit. 

Lorp KELVIN said, that care would 
have to be taken in the Bill that the 
fishing rights of the North of Ireland 
should not be interfered with. It 
would not be right to introduce such 
a clause as Clause 10 unless it was 
carried out with special judgment, 
and unless restrictions were introduced 
into the Bill to prevent such a grievous 
injustice as the exclusion of Irish fisher- 
men from fishing over such a la 
portion of the sea, as might be the case 
under Clause 10. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ex- 
pressed his gratification that the noble 
Duke did not propose to divide against 
the further progress of the Bill, and he 
could not agree that a Bill on the sub- 
ject was not required. The procedure 
of the House was rather an awkward 
one when two Bills were referred to a 
Select Committee, and more especially 
when evidence was ‘not taken, and 
Counsel were not heard—as the only 
information the House received was the 
official Report of the formal motions 
which were made in the course of the 
Committee. The first thing the Com- 
mittee did was to raise the question of 
the desirability of District Committees, 
and as the great majority of the Com- 
mittee was in favour of having them, he 
had not persevered in his opposition. 
The Marquess of Lothian moved that 
all Scotland be divided into District 
Committees ; Lord Tweedmouth took 
objection to that proposal, but said he 
was prepared to make those District 
Committees entirely optional. 


The House then went into Committee 
on the Bill. 


Clauses 1, 2, and 3 were agreed to. 


{LORDS} 
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*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH proposed 
after “Act,” page 1, line 19, to insert 
“ 1892.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5, 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH proposed, 
page 2, lines 30 and 32, to leave out 
“town” and insert “ burgh,” and in line 
37 after “or” to insert “ to.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


*THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
that as Cause 5, dealing with the 
establishment of sea fisheries districts, 
then stood, the Bill would be practically 
unworkable. His proposal in Com- 
mittee was that the Bill should be 
compulsory all over Scotland, and that 
the Secretary for Scotland should have 
power to enforce the formation of 
fishery districts. As the Bill stood, 
fishery districts would be dotted about 
all over Scotland, which would make the 
formation of fishery districts very diffi- 
cult, and as there would probably be 
disagreement as to the rating, no rating 
would be possible. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH replied that 
the best answer to the argument of the 
noble Marquess was, that there were 
District Committees under these very 
conditions all over England at the present 
moment, the only difference being that 
in England they had a certain power of 
compulsion, which was struck out of this 
Bill. The reason was, that he had given 
way in order to get as much as he could. 
If the plan of compulsorily dividing 
Scotland into a certain number of dis- 
tricts were adopted, they would compel 
these localities to rate themselves, to 
which the noble Duke took the greatest 
objection in the Bill of last year. The 
system proposed was working perfectly 
in England. 

*THEe Marquess or LOTHIAN : With 
the addition of the compulsory powers, 
which make it effectual. 

*Tue DuKE or ARGYLL asked, what 
was the meaning of the words contained 
in lines 29 to 33? 
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*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that in | 
the words “or police commissioners of 
such county town or police burgh,” the 
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*THe Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
the vast catches of fish in Loch Fyne 
and many miles around, were made by 


word “county” was not an adjective | Seine trawlers. There had been a long- 
qualifying “town,” but a substantive. | standing dispute between drift-net fisher- 
; 'men and Seine-net fishermen, and he 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. | had heard of serious collisions between 
Clause 6, |the men. That was all over now, and 

f F | the men, more or less, fish alongside each 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH proposed, on | other. But there was still great jealousy, 
page 3, line 25, to leave out “burgh/and he was sure any attempt to sup- 
commission ” and insert ‘‘ commissioners | press Seine-net fishing would not be 
of a police burgh,” and leave — out | submitted to. The Seine-net fishermen 
“councils ” and insert “of such bodies;” | caught enormous quantities of fresh fish 
on line 26, to leave out “councils” and| which they sent every morning to 
insert ‘bodies ;” on page 4, line 39, Glasgow, and he confessed what was 

a 7 : sal Sop gow, 
after burghs to insert “ not divided | proposed was rather too strong a@ power 
into wards ;” and on page 5, line 7, | to put into the hands of the Fishery 
after “ thereof,” to add— | Board. 

“And in burghs and police burghs, divided) *Lornp TWEEDMOUTH quite agreed 
into bla the elections shall take pee at such | that any attempt to prohibit, generally, 
time and in such place within the burzh as the | ~: 7 Sh . 
town council or the police commissioners respec- Seine trawling on the west coast would 
tively may determine, and as nearly as may be | be wrong, but he thought there was, on 
in the same manner as the election of town! the west coast, a consensus of opinion 
councillors or police commissioners for a ward of that it would he desirable to prohibit it 
such burgh. for certain weeks at the beginning of the 


They thought there might be difficulties season, when damage was done, and also 
in conducting an election of fishery | in shallow waters. There had been some 





members where the number of members | 
to be elected was not the same as the | 
number of wards, and it was in order to | 
get over that difficulty that they pro-| 
posed the last two Amendments. 


For instance, the 
in their Report 


ground of complaint. 
Select Committee 
said :— 

“Serious complaint was brought before your 
Committee of the damage which has, since 1878, 


| been caused by the use of Seine nets for catch- 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 7 and 8 agreed to. 


On Clause 9 (power to prohibit Seine, 
trawling in certain localities). 
*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH moved to) 
add at end of clause— 
“ Provided always that if no conviction shall 
follow, and net so seized shall be forthwith re- 
turned, and due compensation shall be made for 
any loss or damage occasioned thereto by such 
seizure.” 
Tt was pointed out in the Select Com- 
mittee that hardship would arise, if, 
when nets were seized, they were put 
away wet and, perhaps, got rotten. To| 
meet such a case he proposed this 
Amendment. 


| coast of Ayrshire. 
| tice both serves to disperse the shoals of herring 





Amendment put and agreed to. 
Motion made and Question proposed 





ing herrings on the Ballantrae banks, off the 
It is asserted that this prac- 


which frequent those banks in the summer, and 
also greatly damages the trammel nets used by 
the local fishermen. The question is one in 
regard to which it is difficult for your Com- 


| mittee, on the evidence laid before them, to 


come to any definite conclusion. But it would 
appear to your Committee that this is a subject 


| which should fall within the province of a local 
| district sea-fishery Committee, and that the 


making of regulations to deal with such matters, 
as they arise from time to time, will naturally 
be entrusted to district sea-fishery Committees 
when constituted.” 


He thought the noble Duke would not 
like that power given to district sea- 
fishery Committees, but prefer it vested 
in the Scotch Fishery Board. He was 
sure they might trust the Board to ex- 
ercise the power with discretion. They 
had not shown themselves unfair with 
regard to other trawling. In 1885 
power was given to prohibit trawling 


“That the Clause as Amended stand| within the three-mile limit, and yet the 


part of the Bill.” 


Board had only exercised the power for 
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scientific purposes. The noble Duke 
would be safe in entrusting power to 
the Fishery Board as proposed in the 
Bill. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Restriction as to beam 
trawling and other trawling). 


Amendments made :— 


Page 7, line 29, leave out “such bye- 
law or bye-laws shall not,” and insert 
“no bye-laws under this Section shall.” 
—(Lord Tweedmouth.) 


Line 39, leave out “ providing” and 
insert “ poinding.”-—-( Lord Tweedmouth.) 

Line 4, after “ Acts,” insert 
“provided always that if no conviction shall 
follow, any net so seized shall be forthwith 
returned, and due compensation made for any 
loss or damage occasioned thereto by sath 
seizure.” 


{LORDS} 
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| *THe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 


| objected altogether to this extrava- 
| gant extension of protection against 
beam trawling—18 miles was a pre- 
posterous distance. He thought the 
| protection ought to be confined to the 
| territorial waters. The Northern and 
Eastern seas were comparatively shallow. 
Indeed one might go out 18 miles with- 
out getting into deep water. Owing to 
the existence of rocks there was a 
|very little area that was trawlable 
at all, and what area there was 
|was well within 18 miles. The 
adoption of this clause would simply 
prevent a large quantity of fish being 
caught, and that would be a very in- 
| jurious thing in the public interest. He 
,entirely agreed with the arguments 
| circulated by persons connected with the 
| city of Aberdeen, which was the head- 
quarters of the beam trawling, protesting 
against the clause and insisting very 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH moved the/| strongly that other evidence should be 
new Sub-Section which stood in his | taken in regard to the operation of beam 
name. It was shown in the Select| trawling. The matter was not at all 
Committee that very often the whole| fully understood at present, and other 
brunt of an offence would fall on the scientific investigation ought to be under- 
captain of the trawler ; that the captain| taken before there was any further 
of the trawler would not pay the fine | legislation in the direction of restriction. 
and would be put into prison; he would) THE Marquess or HUNTLY 
remain in prison, the trawler would go| thanked the Lord Privy Seal for the 
to sea with another captain, and the | Amendments he had already made in the 





owner of the offending trawler would 
escape altogether. It was, therefore, 
intended to provide that if the captain 
did not pay, the owner could be attached 
and the penalty could be exacted from 
the owner. 


Amendment, after line 4, insert new 
sub-section— 


‘* Failing payment by a certain date named in | 


the conviction of the fine imposed upon the 

rson or persons convicted, decree therefor may 
be pronounced against the owner or owners of 
the offending vessel or boat, and upon such 
decree being pronounced the person or persons 
convicted shall be relieved therefrom and from 
all penalties attaching that.”—/(Lord Tweed- 
mouth) 


Put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, line 7, after “ Act,” 
insert “ 1889.”—/( Lord Tweedmouth.) 


Put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed : 
“That the clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Lord Tweedmouth. 


| clause, but representing as he had been 
| asked to do the very largest interest in 
the north-east of Scotland connected with 
the trade of trawling, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment to omit the 
}clause. The proceedings of the Select 
| Committee on which he served had been 
paraded by some; of the representatives 
of the north-east constituencies in Scot- 
land in a very laughable light. It was 
|said that when a Division was taken on 
this clause he was in a minority of one 
to nine. By that vote of one to nine the 
opinion was expressed that further 
powers be given to the Fishery Board as 
regarded the prohibition of trawling. 
When they came to consider the clause, 
| as amended, there was a very important 
| aoavio’ added, and it was that before 
any by-law was passed, before it was 
confirmed by the Secretary for Scotland, 
there should be a local inquiry held in 
the district adjoining the part of the sea 
to be included in the by-law. He be- 
lieved the Bill was necessary ; but he did 
not think that, if they met two people 
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connected with the fishing industry, they | 
would find they held the same view as 
to trawling. The one would say traw- 
ling did no harm, and the other would 
say it would be the absolute ruin of the 
line industry. He assured the Lord 
Privy Seal that the statistics he had 
so often quoted as to the numbers em- 
ployed in the industry were contradicted | 
in the newspapers over and over again. | 
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refuse to recognise such an important 
expression of opinion by a body which 
was entirely non-political; and this 
Opinion was shared by many experts, 
who feared that the clause would give a 
great blow to a flourishing industry, 
On the Second Reading he had called 
attention to this point,—that there might 
be vessels carrying a foreign flag and 
fishing in the waters closed to British 


He would illustrate his argument by a | fishermen ; and that the latter might 
very curious circumstance. During the register themselves under a foreign flag. 
Recess they had the honour of a visit to| He suggested that the clause might pass 


Aberdeen by the Lord Privy Seal, and | 
on that oceasion his Lordship was good | 
enough to see a deputation from the fish- 
curers of Aberdeen. The spokesman of 
the deputation pointed out that flat-fish 
were caught to a great extent by 
trawlers. Lord Tweedmouth interposed 
the remark: “ But flat-fish are almost 
entirely plaice.” “There are lemon 
soles as well as plaice,” was the reply. 





with this proviso— 


‘** Provided always that such bye-laws shall 
not come into force until the Convention or 
mt with regard to Sea Fisheries which 

was concluded in 1882 between Her Majesty's 
Government and the Governments of certain 
foreign States, and which has since come into 
force in the Sea Fisheries Act of 1882, shall be 
so extended as to vent the fishermen of 
foreign States from trawling in the waters which 
by such bye-laws shall be closed to British 


subjects.”’ 


Lord Tweedmouth remarked: “ But 
lemon soles are not a marketable article.” |This proviso represented the very strong 
“ Oh yes!” said members of the deputa-|and almost unanimous opinion of 
tion; “last year the value of lemon scientific experts on fishing, and he 
soles was found to be equivalent to | should certainly divide against the clause 
£30,000.” The day following that on | unless the proviso were added to it. 

which the deputation waited upon the) *Lorpv BALFOUR hoped that the 
noble Lord, a gentleman, after read-| clause would not be struck out. The 
ing the papers, sent Lord Tweedmouth | proviso of the noble Marquess would 
copies of the orders he had received for | seem to go far to satisfy those for whom 
lemon soles. Those orders, which were ‘he spoke, and the obvious course for the 
for several stones in each case, came from | noble Marquess would be to put his 
Bristol, Nottingham, Hull, Grimsby, and | proviso on the Paper. He did not pin 
other places. He only mentioned this| himself to the precise distance of 18 
as one of many instances occurring | miles; it was an arbitrary distance, and 
every day that this great question) he should be willing to change it ifa 
was really not understood, and not) reason could be shown. But that some 
thoroughly appreciated by those who distance beyond the territorial waters 
were so strongly advocating the sup-| should be fixed was a matter of vital 
pression of the trawling industry.) importance to many of the communities 
During the recess a Fisheries’ Conference | engaged in fishing. The noble Duke 
was held, which was attended by 60 | seemed to condemn any interference with 





| 





delegates from all parts of the United | trawling at all. 


Kingdom. They had experience of the 
working of the English Fisheries Act, 
and could thoroughly understand the 
question at issue. A Resolution was 
moved by Mr. Maconochie stating— 


“That inasmuch as the British Legislature 
has no power to prevent foreign trawlers from 
trawling outside the limits of the territorial 
waters, it would be unjust to prevent British 
trawlers, and that opposition should be offered 
to Section 10 of the Scotch Fisheries Bill.’’ 


On a division that Motion was carried 
by 37 votes to 4. It was impossible to 


*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Not within 
territorial waters. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR said the noble 
| Duke described interference beyond the 
| territorial waters as “a monstrous 
invasion of private rights.” How was it 
that that which was not a monstrous 
invasion of private rights within three 
miles of the coast, became so at a distance 
of 18 miles! Something had been said 
about “ vote catching.” He had never 
had the privilege of sitting in the House 
of Commons, and he had no personal 





. 
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interest whatever in line-fishing. No 
line-fishermen lived in his neighbourhood 
in Scotland. But he was certain, from 
the evidence acquired by ordinary 
observation that there was a strong 
feeling in Scotland that some extension 
of the present limit was absolutely 
necessary in some districts of the 


coast. The proposal was not that there 
should be no trawling within 18 miles of | 


the coast, but that power should be 
given to the Secretary for Scotland to 
prohibit trawling at some points on the 
coast, after full consideration of all the 
various interests concerned. He had 
confidence that those who might hold 
the post of Secretary for Scotland would 
approach the question in a judicial 
spirit and would deal with it fairly. The 
only way in which the conflicting 


{LORDS} 
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| that the restricted area should not ex- 
ceed 13 miles—that was, 10 miles beyond 
the territorial limit. One of the great 
difficulties likely to arise would be the 
great quantity of foreign trawlers fishing 
in water restricted against their own 
men. If this change were made, there 
would be less temptation for foreign 
trawlers to come into the restricted area. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, his noble Friend had used two 
different phrases ; first, he would limit 
it to territorial waters and 10 miles 
_ beyond. 
| “Toe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
‘he had referred to the three miles and 
10 beyond the territorial limit. 

THe Marquress or SALISBURY 
said, great care had been taken not to 
name three miles as the territorial limit. 














interests could be reconciled was by having | The limit depended on the distance to 
local inquiries in regard to particular and | which a cannon-shot could go. A cannon 
distinct propositions. He could not | was fired on Jubilee Day, which carried 
think that this power given to the| 12 miles. 
Secretary for Scotland would be the) Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was 
great hardship which those engaged in | far from saying that three miles was to 
the trawling industry represented it to | be the limit of territorial waters for all 
be. The trawlers had a largeareainthe time. Originally, the distance was, as 
North Sea for their operations. Of| the noble Marquess said, fixed by gun- 
course the proposal in the first Bill was | shot, and it was always said that the 
excessive. At one point, it would have | distance a gun could fire to was three 
given power to prohibit trawling at a| miles. How far this principle was to be 
distance of 75 or 80 miles from the coast. | extended, or whether it was to be ex- 
That would have been an unfair infringe- tended indefinitely, was a question for 
ment of existing interests, because some | consideration, and it was a question 
of the important trawling stations were | which would not be without its difficulty. 
fixed just at that part of the coast. But|The distance mentioned by the noble 
to prohibit trawling within a moderate | Marquess had already been exceeded by 
number of miles beyond the territorial |a mile, a gun at Shoeburyness having 
limit was no hardship, for a trawler could | reached a distance of 13 miles. This 
sail at from 9 to 12 miles an hour. might not be the limit. If a gun reached 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said that|13 miles it might reach over 20, and 
he would explain the logical puzzle which then there might be considerable diffi- 
the noble Lord had propounded. The| culty with a country whose coast was 
noble Lord asked why, when it was not | not distant. 
monstrous to interfere within the 3) Lorp HALSBURY would like to 
mile limit, it became monstrous to inter-| mention that the question was treated of 
fere within a limit of 18 miles. The in an Act which he had the honour to 
noble Lord answered the question him- pass through the House of Commons in 
self, for he admitted that it was|1878. The difficulty was overcome in 
wrong to interfere at a distance of | that Act, which was the 41 & 42 Vict., 
70 miles ; and if at 70, why not at 18%) cap. 73. In that Act they took care 
But when they went beyond territorial |to specially avoid any measurements. 
waters, they would be prohibiting their The distance was left at such iimit as 
own people from catching fish, which, he| was necessary for the defence of the 
thought, would be very unjust and| Realm. Then the exact limit was given 
injurious. ‘for the particular purpose in view. 
*THe Marquess or LOTHIAN gave) Tar Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
notice that, on Report, he should move | agreed that the limit should be extended 
| 


Lord_Balfowr, 
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beyond the three miles, but the clause as | sco 


it stood was open to very serious objec-| 
tion. One objection was, that while 
they prohibited British trawlers from 
fishing in certain waters they could not 
extend that to foreign fishermen outside 
territorial waters. He should like to. 
hear the answer which was made to the 
l of Lord Huntly, who suggested 
that there should be a proviso to the 
effect that such a by-law should not 
come into force until a similar arrange- 
ment was made with foreign countries, 
by which they would not be placed in a 
better position than British fishermen. 
*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH could not 
assent to that, for it would amount to 
postponing the matter altogether. It 
seemed to be thought that they were 
going to prohibit trawling within 18 | 
miles of the Scotch coast. There was no 
such idea. There was perfect power to 
withdraw these by-laws if it were found 
to be necessary. 

Lorp KELVIN thought that those 
parts of the coast of Scotland which 
came near to the mouth of the Belfast 
Lough and County Down should be’ 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, | 
he knew the rashness of interfering in a 
Scotch Debate, but English interests | 
were involved as well as Scotch interests. 
He had not heard a word from the Lord | 
Privy Seal that he was aware of the fact. | 
One important Resolution, passed at a 
meeting of the fishing interest of the 
United Kingdom, read by his noble) 
Friend behind him, protested against 
the injustice of prohibiting English | 
trawlers from fishing in extra-territorial | 
waters, when no such restriction would be 
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of this Act, shall be entrusted to the 
ery Board, who shall have power to provide 
for the due observance of the by-laws in force 
from time to time by the employment of officers, 
vessels, and otherwise, as shall be approved by 
the Secre for Scotland. Provided that 
nothing in this section shall exempt the Coast- 
guard and Admiralty Officers from their statu- 
tory duty in enforcing the law and regulations 

+ , 


affecting vessels engaged in sea- 


He pointed out that hitherto the re- 
sponsibility for this duty had been 
divided between the Admiralty and the 
Fishery Board. This duty of watching 
the sea fisheries was not appropriate to 
the duties of naval officers, and it must, 
besides, be distasteful to them. Up to 
the present time the duty had been dis- 
charged by the Jackal, which was slower 
in speed than any of the trawlers. Just 
as in the preceding clause they had 
enabled the District Committees to 
employ officers for certain purposes, so 
the Government ought, by accepting this 
clause, to make it clear that the respon- 
\sibility for the sea police was placed 
solely in the hands of the Fishery 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he could 
not accept the new clause. In the first 
lace, he did not think it was necessary, 
use the police duty already devolved 

on the Scotch Fishery Board, and it 
needed no declaratory clause of this kind 
to emphasise the fact. If this clause 
were to have any force at all, it would 
make the Fishery Board free from any 
control of the Treasury with regard to 
e police arrangements. [* No, no! ”] 
If the clause were to be accepted in any 
form it could only be accepted with the 
roviso reserving control over expenditure 
< the Treasury. He pointed out also 


. hat only last year a sum of £5,000 was 

placed on foreign fishermen. If he had y y “ 
not an assurance from the Board of 8'¥°? by the Rcningages J to the F ny 
Trade that this would be seen to, he purchase & now cruiser in peace 
«aa! . of the old Vigilant. The Fishery Board 
should vote for the omission of the| teeta ag ag reilly Se gy 


oe. liceing the sea. 


TheCommitteedivided :—Contents, 32; 
Not Contents, 5. 


The clause, together with clauses up 
to 19 inclusive, was agreed to and added 
to the Bill. 


Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, after Clause 19, to insert the 
following clause :— 


Tun Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
‘that the purchase of a new vessel did not 
mean an enforcement of the law ; and 
|how the Fishery Board was to efficiently 
| police the sea without any means, with- 
out officers and vessels—except a small 
yacht and another small vessel—he could 
not see. How did the Government pro- 
pose to provide for the policeing of the 





“The efficient watching of such parts of the | extended area of sea! It was urged that 
sea and sea-coast as are, or shall be, within the there would be no security against 
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charges being incurred, and which would 
not be approved by the Treasury. He 
thought, however, that the Secretary for 
Scotland would not act without con- 
sulting and obtaining the consent of the 
Treasury. He was quite willing to add 
any words the noble Lord chose to suggest 
so as to ensure the consent of the Trea- 
sury being obtained. He had two objects 
in view—first, that the Fishery Board 
should alone be charged with the duty 
of policeing the sea, and that it should be 
discharged in an efficient manner. If 
the words of the clause were not appro- 
priate, he was ready to accept any other 
form to carry out those two objects. 
*THe Marquess or LOTHIAN recog- 
nised the difficulty of his noble Friend 
in accepting the clause. It would not 
have the effect the noble Lord desired to 
attain. It was absolutely useless, how- 
ever, to pass a law and not to provide 
for it being carried into effect. Nothing 
could be more disastrous from the point 
of view of public policy than that Parlia- 
ment should pass a law and not grant 
the means to carry it into effect. When 
he was at the Scotch Office there were 
no means available to see the law carried 
into effect. The Admiralty declined to 
do what was necessary in order to see 
that the law was not infringed ; and he 
had to make representations to the Trea- 
sury for funds with that object. He did 
not obtain the money, and the conse- 
sequence was that the law was constantly 
broken. The Government ought to do 
something to see that the law was 
properly observed. It was the duty of 
the Fishery Board, and it did not come 
within the province of the Admiralty. 
Lorp THRING said, it was a principle 
of legislation never to say that the Gov- 


ernment were to carry out a measure of | 


this kind by any particular means. It 
was the duty of a Government, whenever 
a law was passed, to carry it into effect. 
For instance, there were many duties 
put upon the Secretaries of State, but it 
was never said that it was the duty of 
either of them to carry them into effect. 
He hoped, therefore, that their Lordships 
would not now introduce an innovation 


on the general precedent by inserting a | 


clause which was useless. 


| 
THe Marqurss or LOTHIAN re- 


gretted that the noble Lord had not been 
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at the Scotch Office during his period of 
service there. No means were provided 
by which he could see that the law was 
carried into effect. 


Amendment negatived. 


Remaining Clauses and the Title 


agreed to, and 
Bill, with Amendments, reported. 


*Lorp BALFOUR asked when the 
Report would be taken. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said that the 
Report would be put down for that day 
week. He now moved that the Standing 
Committee be negatived. 


Motion agreed to. 


UNOPPOSED RETURN. 


Lorpv MORRIS moved for a Return 
of the dates at which Lords Justices 
for Ireland were sworn as such, and of 
the dates at which they ceased to act, 
during the respective years commencing 
the Ist of January 1865 and terminating 
the 3lst December 1894. 


Motion agreed to. 


MR. SPEAKER’S RETIREMENT BILL. 


| On Motion of Tue LORD PRE- 
SIDENT (The Earl of Rosepery), Bill 


read 3°, 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 


On Motion of Lorp HALSBURY, 
the Report of an Amendment made by 
the Standing Committee was brought up 


and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Seven 
of the Clock. 





Earl of Camperdown. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 6th May 1895. 





The House met at five minutes after | 
three o'clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


THE LONDON WATER BILLS. 

On the Motion by Dr. FARQUHAR- 
SON for the postponement till June 13 
of the Chelsea Water (Transfer) Bill, 
which, with five other Bills promoted by 
the London Couty Council for the pur- 
chase of the London Water Companies, 
was down for Second Reading. 

*Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, the repeated adjournments of these 
Bills by the London County Council were 
extremely inconvenient, and displayed 
an amount of uncertainty on the 
part of the County Council in regard to 
the great question of the London water 
supply. It was becoming clearer and 
clearer every day that it was not the in- 
tention of the County Council to proceed 
with these six Bills during the present 
Session. He was not revealing any 
secrets when he said that they had been 
told on the Parliamentary Committee of 
the London County Council, by the 
agent who had been entrusted with the 
carrying of these Bills, that it was 
extremely doubtful whether it would 
be possible to deal with them this 
Session. It would seem, indeed, as if it 
were the distinct purpose of the County 
Council to tinker with the great water 
question of London. He hardly be- 
lieved the House of Commons would 
consent to that course. It would 
be detrimental not only to the interests | 
of the consumers but to the interests | 
of the ratepayers. Very large sums | 
of money must also be wasted by those | 
adjournments. The longer the Motion | 
was delayed the less probability was | 
there of its being brought to an issue, 
because, as the House was aware, no| 
private Bill could go to the House ““ 
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Lords after a certain date, and the 
repeated adjournments were driving 
them perilously near to that date. This 
mode of harassing not only the Water 
Companies and the consumers, but also 
the Local Authorities and corporations 
interested in the question, was unworthy 
of the London County Council, and he 
therefore trusted the House would hear 
some specific declaration of policy on 
the part of the County Council in regard 
to the Bills before they consented to the 
long adjournment which had been sug- 
gested. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the Bills had been ad- 
journed once by a Vote of the 
House, and another adjournment took 
place until last Friday. On last 
Friday he regretted that personal cir- 
cumstances—which he communicated 
to the hon. Member for Marylebone— 
prevented his being in attendance at 
the House ; and the hon. Member and 
his Friends, who were opposed to the 
policy he advocated, was kind enough 
to undertake to let the House know 
that any delay which took place from 
Friday until to-day was due to those 
personal circumstances alone, and not to 
any action on the part of the London 
County Council. With regard to the 
adjournment he now sought to support, 
he would mention that, when these 
Water Bills were adjourned for the first 
time, he then moved that their Second 
Reading should be postponed until May 
3rd, and that they should then be further 
adjourned if the two similar Water Bills 
now referred to a Select Committee were 
still under consideration. It was in 
fulfilment of that undertaking, given by 
him in the case of the Lambeth and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bills, 
that this Motion for a further postpone- 
ment was now made, those two Bills not 
having yet passed through Committee. 
There was no change of policy and no 
wavering or uncertainty in the action 
taken in the matter. Before the Second 
Reading of the Lambeth Bill he dis- 
tinctly stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of the London County Council, nor 
indeed was it possible, to take the whole 
of these Bills together through a Com- 
mittee of this House. 

*Mr. F. G. BANBURY, (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I cannot find it in The 
ND Debates. 
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Mr. STUART said it was in the|that the Bills should be deferred until 
earlier volume to that which the hon.|the 3rd May. The reason he gave was 
Member had before him. It was in the the same as he had given before, namely, 
number for the 22nd February, 1895. | that they were not prepared to bring the 





In the discussion on the Second Read- 
ing of the Lambeth Water Bill, he 
said (page 1377) :— 

“Tf this Bill passed its Second Reading they 
should go on with the Southwark and Vauxhall 


Water Bill, because these two Bills stood in 
very much the same category.” 


He then proceeded to give reasons why 


these two Companies should be taken) 


together, and then he said :— 


“Tf the House granted leave to the County 
Council to purchase these Companies, they would 
be workable and would not bring them into com- 
petition with any other Companies. These were 
some of the reasons why these two Companies 
should form a separate group. The different 
Water Companies differed in regard to their 
powers, charges, and supply, in relation to the 


counties in which they were situated, and to the | 


County of London, and in regard to the water 
consumer. ‘There was no common body called 
the Water Companies of London; they were 


separate and competing bodies, and they had | 


always been regarded as such. It was essential 
therefore, that they should proceed with the 
consideration of the different Bills in detach- 
ments. They had introduced the whole of the 
eight Bills because they wished to solve the 
whole Water Question, and they hoped to be 
able to proceed with them at a later period of 
the Session. They hoped also that in some 
cases they might come to an agreement, and 
they were not prepared to carry all these Bills 
before the Committee for consideration at 
once.” 


That was the statement he made on the 
Second Reading of the other Bill. In 
the course of the Debate before the 
Second Reading was granted, there was 
a question raised, as to whether they 
were prepared to strike out an Arbitra- 
tion Clause, giving certain directions to 
the Arbitrator ; and he then stated that 
he could not withdraw the clause, but 
was perfectly prepared to give locus standi 
to all the Companies in the first Bill, on 
the understanding that the Second 


_whole matter as one question before the 
Committee, inasmuch as the circum- 
stances of the different Water Companies 
differed so very considerably. But he 
also stated at that time that if the 
parties concerned were prepared to accept 
the Bills which the County Council had 
brought in, then the County Council 
were prepared to proceed with all pos- 
sible speed to make the whole of these 
eight Bills law. The question was then 
‘put to him whether the Council were 
to use these Bills as a means of 
competing against the other companies ; 
and he showed not only was that not 
their intention, but that it was not in 
their power, inasmuch as the Parlia- 
mentary area of the two Bills now 
before the Committee did not encroach 
—except in the case of an inconsiderable 
portion of the Kent Company’s supply— 
on the area served by any other Com- 
pany. The statement having been made 
that it was not the intention of the 
London County Council to proceed with 
‘the other Bills, he stated in reply that it 
was the intention and the desire of the 
Council to proceed with the others ; that 
they should proceed with them this 
Session, if possible, and, if not, then in 
another Session ; and that it was for the 
purpose of convenience in the matter 
{that the Council had taken the steps 
‘they had. He further pointed out that 
he himself had moved a Resolution to 
‘confer a locus standi upon all Water 
|Companies, County Councils, and other 
|local bodies, so that they might appear 
poco the Lambeth Bill, even if they 
were not in any sense interested in that 
pocorn Bill ; so that if anything were 
| Taised on it involving a general principle, 
jegyteatte to other Bills, they might be 
able to defend their interests. He con- 


Reading of the other Bills should be|ceived that course of proceeding com- 
deferred. Then there was a certain| mended itself to the House, and in 
Instruction brought forward inthe House consequence the Second Reading was 
on the same day, with a view of instruct-| passed under the circumstances he had 
ing the Committee not to proceed with indicated ; the Instructions were nega- 
the two other’ Bills which had! tived, the locus standi Resolutions were 
passed the Second Reading, until the) passed, and the other six Bills now before 
others were before it. That Instruction | the House were deferred until the 3rd 
was negatived by the House on his May—the distinct statement being made 
Motion, and because of the grounds he on his part that, when the 3rd May came 
then gave. At a later stage he moved if the other two Bills were not through 
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Committee, he would then move that 
the six Bills be again deferred until a 
later period. That was the exact posi- 
tion of the case, and in what he had 
said he had endeavoured to make clear 
what was the position taken up in the 
matter on behalf of the London County 
Council. It was in these circumstances 
that it was desired to defer the con- 
sideration of the other six Water Bills 
until the Select Committee had had a 
reasonable opportunity of discussing and 
agreeing as to what its settlement was 
to be in the case of the two Bills now 
before it. It had been hoped that it 
would have been possible for the Bills to 
have been set down for the 3rd May, 
but a great many Members desired that 
the new County Council should pro- 
nounce an opinion before the two Bills 
went before the Committee. He assured 
the House at the time on the Second 
Reading that it was unnecessary to wait 
for any opinion of the new County 
Council after the strong opinion given 
by the old, and he was glad to see that 
when this question was brought before 
the present County Council they, by a 
majority of more than two to one, voted 
in favour of the policy he was now 
asking the House to adopt. 

*Mr. F. G. BANBURY observed, that 
the hon. Gentleman had told them what 
took place on the Lambeth Bill on the 
22nd February, but he had not told 
them what took place on the 28th 
February, when the Bill now under dis- 
cussion, the Chelsea Water Bill, was 
brought on for Second Reading. The 
hon. Gentleman on the 28th February 
told them— 

“he would not press the understanding if 
hon. Gentlemen felt it did not exist, but the 3rd 
of May was the earliest possible date upon 


which the Second Reading of these Bills could 
be taken.” 


There was nothing further. 


Mr. STUART: If the hon. Gentle- 
man will look at page 1447 of The Par- 
liamentary Debates, he will see that when 
I first moved the Adjournment of the 
Bills, I said what I have indicated. 

*Mr. BANBURY : That was on the 
22nd Februaary, but on the 28th, when 
the Chelsea Water Bill came up nothing 
further was then said. 

Mr. STUART said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not followed what occurred. | 
There was a Second Reading Debate on 


| 
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the 22nd February, and then on the 
25th, a subsequent date, what he did 
was merely to carry out the undertaking 
‘he had given to the House, which he 
jaccordingly did by moving that the 
|Second Reading of the Chelsea Water 
Bill be postponed until May 3, then 
_to be further adjourned if the two 
similar Bills now before a Select Com- 
mittee were still under consideration. 
*Mr. BANBURY said, what he was 
referring to, took place on the 28th 
February. In the Debate on that day, 
he himself said he understood it was the 
distinct intention of the London County 
Council to proceed with the remaining 
|six Bills, and also that he understood 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch had practically told the House 
| that they would not use the two Bills 
‘that had already gone to the Com- 
‘mittee in order to exercise any pres- 
sure on the remaining six Companies. 
| On that occasion he said he was satisfied, 
and there was no vote taken because he 
understood the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch had come under a pledge to the 
House which he would be bound to fulfil. 
It seemed to him that these Bills ought 
to be referred to one Committee. As 
a London Member he had no objection 
to the County Council buying the Water 
Companies, but if these Water Companies 
| were to be bought let them be bought, and 
do not let the question be postponed till 
nobody knew whether they were to be 
bought or not. The interests of the 
shareholders and of Londoners were 
suffering from the extraordinary method 
of procedure adopted, and he hoped that 
either the eight Bills would be taken 
before the Committee, or that the whole 
thing would be dropped. 


Order postponed till June 15th. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND PRIVATE 
BILLS. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
moved an Amendment to Standing 
Order 157 relating to railway and other 
private Bills. The Amendment was to 
insert words in the Standing Order the 
effect of which would be to instruct 4 
Committee, in reporting on a railway or 
other private Bill, to state “ whether 
any communication had been received 
from the Board of Trade in regard to the 


Y2 
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Bill or the objects thereof, of which, in | 
the opinion of the Committee, it is desir- | 
able that the House should be informed.” | 
According to the existing practice, when | 
the Board of Trade made any suggestion | 
to a Committee with regard to a private | 
Bill, the Committee was not at liberty 
to let the House know afterwards what 
the suggestion was, or what, if any, 
action was taken upon it; and the 
Amendment was to enable the Committee 
to do so. The Amendment was im- 
portant, because there had grown up a 
practice of continually debating in this | 
House, particularly on railway Bills, | 
matters in regard to those Bills. The 
practice had grown, and whilst it was 
most important that the House should 
never part with its power of discussing 
openly these railway Bills either on second 
or third reading, yet he thought that was a 
power which might be over-used, and he 
was inclined to think the power had 
been somewhat over-used in recent times. 
The Amendment was designed to meet: 
the difficulty, under existing practice, of 
debating the matter with full knowledge 
of the facts. It was not a revolutionary | 
Amendment, but a small improvement 
in regard to Committee business. It 
should be left to the Committee to inform | 
the House, if they thought fit—first, 
whether any communication was made | 
by the Board of Trade in regard 
to a private Bill; and secondly, what 
was done with it, and in this way the 
House should be able to deal with a 
private Bill with full knowledge of the 
facts. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) seconded the Amendment. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, that if the Government 
were not going to support the Amend- 
ment he hoped the House would reject 
it, because it was an invitation to the 
Board of Trade to make some casual 
suggestion to the Committee, and it 
might very much embarrass the Com- 
mitttee. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 


{COMMONS} 





on a point of order, said that if the Order 
was to be opposed, he apprehended | 
there could be no discussion to-day, and | 
the matter must, under the Standing | 
Orders, stand over. 


Debate adjourned. 
Mr. Cyril Dodd. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) moved :— 


‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Central Ireland Railway Bill that they 
may provide, if they think fit, notwithstanding 
Standing Order 163 of this House, that the 
undertaking of the Kilkenny Junction Railway 
Company may be vested in the Waterford and 
Central Ireland Railway Company.”’ 


Motion agreed to. 


NEW WRIT. 


For the Borough of Newington (Wal- 
worth Division) v. Mr. William Saunders, 
deceased._( Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were presented and 
read 1°. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under the General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Banff, 
Bognor, Dunoon, Swanage, and Whitehills.— 
[Bill 226.] 


INCLOSURE (CASTOR AND AILSWORTH) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Board of Agriculture relating to the inclosure 
of certain lands in the parishes of Castor and 
Ailsworth, in the County of Northampton.— 
[Bill 227.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4). 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 

the Local Government Board relating to Cardiff, 

Clitheroe, Luton, and Portsmouth.— [Bill 228.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES). 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board, under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, relating to 
Birmingham, Limehouse District (London), and 
Southampton.—[Bill 229.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(Gas). 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Local Government Board, under the Gas and 
Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870, and the Public 
Health Act, 1875, relating to St. Ives, Cornwall. 
—[Bill 230.} 
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CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS. |area shall be placed in proper repair be- 
Paper laid upon the Table by the fore the expenses of repairing the same 
Clerk of the House :— become a charge upon the district, and 
accordingly proceed under Section 82 of 
Charitable Endowments (West Riding | The Local Government Act, 1894, to put 
of the County of York),—Return relative them in repair, who is responsible for 
thereto [ordered 10th August, 1894 ;| maintaining and keeping in repair other 
Mr. Francis Stevenson). highways within the area which are in 
proper repair at the date of the transfer, 
between such date and the date when 
under such resolution of the district 
council the highway expenses of the area 
become a charge upon the district ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have no 
authority to decide questions of this kind, 
but I apprehend that under the circum- 
| stances stated in the question it would 
devolve on the Rural District Council to 
‘maintain and repair the highways 
|referred to. 


TRUSTS ADMINISTRATION. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, 
brought up, and read ; 





Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—{ No. 248.] 


QUESTIONS. 





| 
} 
oe , M DISCHARGE OF FEVER PATIENTS. 
PARISH COUNCILS AND eet Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon): | N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
I beg to ask the President of the Local! Local Government Board, whether his 
Government Board, whether parish | attention has been drawn to a Report, 
councils can hire land compulsorily for | dated 8th April last, from the Medical 
allotments, under the Local Government | Officer of Health for Islington concern- 
Act, 1894, for the use of the village|ing the premature discharge of fever 
baker, postmaster, carrier, or other) patients from the Metropolitan Asylums 
tradesmen, or whether that power can | Board’s hospitals, especially in the cases 
only be used for the benefit of labourers | of residents of 32, Essex Road, and 21, 
or persons employed in manual labour| Cromwell Road ; and, whether he will 
in subordinate positions ; and, whether | allay public anxiety on the subject by 
the question has had the consideration | appointing a Committee to inquire into 
of the Law Officers of the Crown ; and, | the question. 
if so, what has been their opinion ? | Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have 
Tue PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL | communicated with the Metropolitan 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw Asylums Manager with respect to the 
Lertvre, Bradford, Central): I have! Report mentioned in the question, and 
thought it desirable to take the opinion | [ am informed that they have referred 
of the Law Officers on this question, and | to their General Purposes Committee, for 
& case is now being prepared for sub-| consideration and report, not only this 
mission to them. |particular Report, but also the whole 
| question raised in the Annual Report for 
: 1894 of the Medical Superintendent of 
REPAIR OF HIGHWAYS. 'the North Eastern Hospital as to the 
Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE | outbreak of illness in households after 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the|the return from hospital of recovered 
President of the Local Government} patients. Allegations have been made 
Board, if at the date of the transfer to a/|as to similar outbreaks where patients 








district council of the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of a highway authority, par- 
ticular highways, or parts of highways, 
within the area of the highway authority 
are out of repair, and the district council 
determine that the highways within that 


have been discharged from the hospitals 
of other bodies, and the subject has re- 
cently received the attention of the 
Medical Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who hope shortly to issue a 
Report with respect to it. 
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RETIRED POLICE OFFICERS AND 
COUNTY COUNCILS. 
Mr. BRYNMOR JONES : On behalf 


of the hon. Member for the Eifion Divi- | 


sion of Carnarvonshire (Mr. Bryn 
Roserts), I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
a retired officer of the police force draw- 
ing a pension is eligible as member of a 
county council ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asgquirn, Fife, E.): The answer 
is in the affirmative. 


ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether he can state the total number of 
persons injured in accidents in coal 
mines in the year 1894, which are re- 
ported to the Home Office under the 
30th Section of the Mines Regulation 
Act, the statistics furnished to Parlia- 
ment only giving the number of deaths 
caused thereby ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The total number 
of persons injured by accidents in coal 
mines during the year 1894, as reported 
under Section 35 of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, ]887, was 4,061. In future 
this information will be published in the 
summary of statistics of mines and 
minerals. 


QUARATINE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has approached the South 
American Governments with a view to 
their modifying their quarantine regula- 
tions, in accordance with the Resolutions 
of the Dresden Sanitary Conference ; 
whether any of those Governments are 
disposed to do so; and, whether the 
Brazilian Government have taken steps 
to provide additional quarantine stations, 
so as to obviate the necessity of ships 
being sent many hundred miles from 
their port of destination in order to per- 
form quarantine ! 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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as yet expressed themselves willing to 
adopt the principles of the Dresden 
Sanitary Convention. Mr. Phipps, Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
was specially instructed, on proceeding 
to his post, to make earnest efforts for 
improvement in the quarantine arrange- 
ments in Brazil, and a Conference is 
now sitting at Rio to consider the 
question. It is understood that the 
Brazilian Government have promised to 
provide three fresh quarantine stations, 
besides some other reforms in their 
Regulations. 


PAY OF ROYAL PARK KEEPERS. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether he will consider the 
advisability of placing the keepers of the 
Regent’s Park on an equality with the 
keepers of the other Royal Parks in the 
Metropolis as far as regards pay ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Herserr GLapstone, 
Leeds, W.): This question as been only 
recently under my consideration, and I 
was unable to see my way to disturbing 
the arrangement, which was made so 
lately as 1888, and under which an extra 
2s. a week was granted to park keepers 
in the central parks, on account of the 
higher price they had to pay for house 
rent. There is, I think, no doubt that 
the park keepers in Regent’s Park can 
lodge themselves more cheaply than men 
employed in St. James's Park or 
Kensington Gardens. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his Department has 
refused the request of the people of 
the Channel Islands for a cable connect- 
ing Sark with Guernsey, some seven 
miles distant, unless they pay for it 
themselves; whether he is aware that 
six Sark fishermen were on the 25th of 
March last wrecked on a rock near Herm, 
their wives and friends believing them 
to have been drowned, and being unable, 
for want of electrical communication with 
Guernsey, to telegraph for a steamer to 


(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, | be sent in search of them ; and that the 


Berwick) : 


The South American Re-|men were kept for two days and nights 


publics have been approached in the|on the rock, until a steamer happened 


sense indicated ; but none of them have | 


to touch at Sark, when they were at once 
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found and rescued: and, whether he | established strength of the British Army 
will link Sark by cable with the other |in India in the financial year 1894-5; 
Channel Islands, and so with the rest of |and, whether such excess is legal ? 
the United Kingdom ? Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL|INDIA (Mr. Henry Fowter, Wolver- 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, | hampton): The established strength of 
E.): About four years ago a request | the British Army in India is 73,168 
was made that a telegraph cable should officers and men. It is not regulated by 
be laid to the Island of Sark ; but as the | any statute or ordinance. There was a 
estimate of revenue fell far short of the | slight excess during part of the year 
estimate of expenditure, the Treasury | 1894-5 owing to the drafts sent out to 
did not see their way to sanction the | meet the loss by death, invaliding and 


extension. |other causes, between the end of one 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : What | trooping season and the beginning of the 


would be the cost of the cable ? he The excess is legal. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Icannot! Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
say, as I have not the figures relating to | I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the matter with me. | India, under what statute is the applica- 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg) tion of the revenues of India to the 
to ask the Postmaster General whether | maintenance of a British Army in India 
the inhabitants of Gurnard, a populous | provided for ; whether there is any pro- 
village two miles west of Cowes, have | vision for spending the revenues of India 
expressed a desire for telegraphic or at| upon any excess over the established 
least telephonic communication with the | strength of the British Army; and 
latter place, which request the Postal whether the application of Rx. 35,000 
authorities will only grant on condition | to meet this excess, as shown in para- 
of those concerned giving a guarantee of | graph 27 of the Financial Statement of 
£27 a year against loss; whether he is | the Government of India for 1895-6, is 
aware that Gurnard is full of visitors in | legal ? 
summer, who have to forward their, Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The ap- 
telegrams to Cowes ; whether the cost! plication of the revenues of India to the 
of maintaining a telephone between the maintenance of a British Army in India 
two places would be much less than that is not governed by statute other than 
of maintaining a telegraph with a trans-|the general statutory provision which 
mitting staff; and whether he _ will | places the expenditure of Indianrevenues 
accordingly direct that the guarantee | for Indian purposes under the control of 
required for a telephonic service shall | the Secretary of State for India in 
be correspondingly reduced, and that a|Council. The payment of the charge 
telephone shall be forthwith provided ? | for the slight excess over the established 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The hon. | strength of the Army during a part of 
Member is mistaken in supposing that | 1894-5 was quite legal. 
the cost of a telephone between Gurnard| Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
and Cowes would be less than that of a I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
telegraph. On the contrary, as a double | India whether the red line shown on 
wire would be required, the cost of con- the sketch map of the north-west frontier 
struction would be greater, while the | of the Punjab, at page 91 of Part IV. 
cost of office working would remain the | of the Statement of the Progress and 
same. It is not in my power to afford | Condition of India for the year 1859-60, 
the service without a guarantee. |represents the north-west frontier of 

| British India from the Lehree Boundary 
' Pillar on the south to Hazara and the 
/Koonhar River on the north in 186017 
Te EEA. | Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I have no 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN |doubt that the sketch map of 1860 to 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary | which the hon. Member refers was 
of State for India what is the established | drawn with due care at that date, and 
strength of the British Army in India ;|upon the information then available ; 
by what statute or ordinance is it regu-| but I am not in a position to answer for 
lated; why was there excess over | its correctness. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. | 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : | 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India—(1) how much has been spent up 
to the present time on Government 
buildings and offices at Simla ; (2) how 
much additional expense is thrown upon 
the revenues of India by the annual 
removal of the seat of Government from 
Calcutta to Simla, and by the cost of 
communications and the transport of 
supplies to and from Simla, a distance 
of nearly 1,200 miles; and (3) under 
what heads is the cost of this removal of 
the seat of Government, direct and in- 
direct, shown in the accounts of the 
Government of India ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: (1) The 
expenditure on the Government build- 
ings and offices at Simla has been about 
Rx. 790,000. (2) The extra annual cost 
incurred by the transfer of the Govern- 
ment to Simla and back was shown as 
Rx. 72,415 in 1883-4, in Parliamentary 
Paper 17 (Sess. 2) of 1886. But in 
1889 fresh rules were made, by which 
the allowances were reduced by Rx. 
12,600 ; so that the gross cost is now 
about Rx. 60,000. But, as explained 
in that Paper, there are receipts to the 
extent of about Rx. 20,000, which may 
be set against this. No “supplies” are 
transported at the public expense, in 
consequence of the move to Simla during 
the summer. (3) The allowances given 
to the several Departments on account 
of the move are, in the accounts, 
included in the pay, &c., of those De- 
partments, and are not shown separately. 
They were given in the foregoing Return 
for five years under each Department. 

*Mr. C. W. CAYZER (Barrow-in- 
Furness) asked whether it was not 
necessary, on grounds of health, for 
European officials to move to Simla in 
the hot season ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER said that 
that had been the opinion of successive 
Viceroys. 


BELGIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he) 
has received any communication from 
the Foreign Office as to the contemplated 
increase of some of the duties levied by 
Belgium on sundry articles of British 
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manufacture ; and, what action is being 
taken in the matter? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
W.): A memorandum furnished by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Brussels respecting 
the proposed changes in Customs and 
other duties in Belgium has been received 
by the Board of Trade, and will be found 
on page 428 of the April number of the 
Board of Trade Journal. A compara- 
tive statement of the proposed changes, 
which is to be published in the following 
number of the Journal, will show that 
there are many reductions, as well as 


Tropical Africa. 


| increases, in the Duties, as well as an 


abolition of the light dues. No action 
is being taken in the matter. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the right hon. Member take action 
in those cases in which there is an 
increase of British manufactures ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Itis not for the Board 
of Trade to take action in such matters, 
but for the Foreign Office. 

CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the President of the Board of Trade 
undertake to induce the Foreign Office 
to move in the matter? 

Mr. BRYCE: I could not undertake 
to do that without ascertaining first 
whether there would be any likelihood 


_of such action being attended with 


success. 


RAILWAYS IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs whether, in view of the ur- 
gency of the problem of opening up 
British areas in tropical Africa to 
administration and commerce, the Gov- 
ernment will cause to be prepared 
and presented to this House a compara- 
tive statement giving the financial 
arrangements, the projected total mileage, 
the progress in construction, and other 
leading facts in the making and working 
of the several railways in tropical Africa 
which have been commenced under the 
Governments of France, Germany, 
Portugal, and the Congo Free State ? 

Sir E.GREY : We have not sufficient 
information to prepare such a return: 
it would take some time to obtain it, and 
even then it is doubtful whether the re- 
turn could be made complete. 
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PROPUSED CABLE BETWEEN CANADA 
AND AUSTRALASIA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any request 
from or through the Government of 
Canada to call a conference of the 
Colonies interested, with a view to arrang- 
ing the details of the laying and main- 
taining a cable across the Pacific Ocean 
between Canada and Australasia ; and 
whether the Government have come to 
any decision in the matter ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
SypnEy Buxron, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Her Majesty’s Government 
have received no such request. 


LOCH LONG. 

Mr. C. W. CAYZER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
he is aware that the Greenock Harbour 
Trustees are now depositing in Loch 
Long the dredgings of their harbour ; 
and whether he will take the necessary 
steps to protect the public by stopping 
these deposits, as has already been done 
in the case of similar deposits by the 
Clyde Trustees ? 

Mr. BRYCE: T have not received, 
within the last two years, any complaint 
with respect to the deposit by the Gree- 
nock Harbour Trustees of dredgings in 
Loch Long. It is possible that the hon. 
Member may 'refer to the deposit by the 
Clyde Lighthouse Trustees in Loch Long 
or other contiguous Lochs of materials 
dredged from the Clyde opposite Port 
Glasgow and Greenock ; if so, I will refer 
to the reply I gave to my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Dunbartonshire, on the 
9th August last, when I pointed out 
that there is at present a statutory 
authority enabling the Lighthouse Trus- 
tees to make this deposit. 
course, unable to interfere with this ; 
but the statutory authority will expire 
on the 6th of August next. 


ABERGAVENNY JOINT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Mr. FRANK EDWARDS (Radnor- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—(1) 
whether under the award made on the 
proposal of the County of Monmouth to 
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terminate the existing agreement he- 
tween the Counties of Monmouth, 
Radnor, and Brecon as to the Aberga- 
venny Joint Lunatic Asylum, the County 
of Radnor has been allotted by way of 
compensation £250 less than the amount 
actually contributed by it to the cost of 
the asylum; (2) whether he is aware 
that the value of the property has 
increased very considerably since the 
date of the agreement ; and (3) whether, 
in view of his letter of the 7th of May, 
1894, on the subject, he will withhold 
his consent to the proposed dissolution 
of the agreement, having regard to the 
dissatisfaction with the terms of the 
award felt in the County of Radnor ? 

Mr. C. M. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouth, W.) asked, whether the award 
mentioned was not made after the arbi- 
trator had heard evidence adduced on 
behalf of the counties concerned, and 
after legal argument by learned counsel 
in favour of the County of Radnor and 
the other two counties interested, and 
whether the assent of the Home Secretary 
was not given on the 10th of April, and 
whether the award is not now final. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
supplementary question is in the affirm- 
ative. In my letter of 7th May, 1894, 
I undertook to postpone giving my con- 
sent to the dissolution of the union of the 
Counties of Monmouth, Brecon, and 
Radnor, until the questions at issue 
between the three counties had been 
settled by arbitration. An arbitrator 
was appointed by the Local Government 
Board, and an arbitration has taken place. 
The points referred to in the first. and 
second paragraphs of the question were 
matters for the consideration of the 
arbitrator. I understand that the 
County of Radnor is disappointed with 
the result, but I have no power to review 
the arbitrator’s award. I have already 
—nearly a month ago—given my consent 
to the dissolution of the union of the 
three counties. 


BILLETING YEOMANRY. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., 
Newton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the provisions of 
the Army Discipline and Regulations 
Act, 1879, relating to the billeting of 
men and horses of the Regular Cavalry 
upon innkeepers, &c., are also applicable 
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in the case of the Yeomanry; and whe- 
ther similar penalties are incurred by 
innkeepers in the event of non-compli- 
ance with the Act? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampsBett-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): The Act referred to in 
the question is obsolete; but the pro- 
visions of the Army Act for the billeting 
of the men and horses of the Regular 
Cavalry apply equally to the Yeomanry, 
and the penalties are the same. 


BUEBONIC PLAGUE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, if he has received any 
telegrams from the Governor of Hong 
Kong regarding a fresh outbreak of the 
Buebonic Plague, which caused such 
disastrous results there last year ; and are 
the telegrams of a reassuring character ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The tele- 
grams as they are received have been 
and are communicated to the newspapers. 
A telegram of the 29th ultimo stated 
that three sporadic cases of the plague 
had occurred within the Colony. <A 
telegram of the 4th instant stated that 
there were no more cases. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS AT 
ALDERSHOT. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, under War Office Instruc- 
tions, the Professor of Military Hygiene 
at Netley (Brigade Surgeon Notter) made 
a sanitary inspection of the water supply 
and other matters at Aldershot in March 
last ; and, whether this Officer’s report 
thereon has been received and will be 
published ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The water supply to the new barracks at 
Aldershot has been recently investigated 
and the water has been analysed by the 
Professor of Military Hygiene at Netley. 
The steps to be taken on that report are 
now under consideration. It is not 
usual to publish such a report. 

Mr. HANBURY : Will the report 
deal with other matters besides the water 
supply ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I cannot say at present. 


Mr. T. W. Legh. 
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NAVAL COAL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) : I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
can state the names of the shipowners 
who have contracts to carry coal for Her 
Majesty’s Navy ; and whether any steps 
have been taken to enforce the Fair 
Contract Resolution of 13th February 
1891, upon all shipowners contracting to 
carry coals for the Admiralty ? 

The Hon. Member further asked 
whether the Civil Lord was aware that 
the shipping companies engaged in carry- 
ing troops are evading the Fair Contract 
Resolution of 13th February 1891, and 
are paying the sailors and firemen 10s. 
per month below the recognised rate of 
wages for seamen ; whether he is aware 
that the steamship Jumna is about to 
engage a crew for another voyage ; and 
whether it is his intention to insist that 
the crew shall be paid the recognised 
trade union rate of wages ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U.Kay-Suurri_ewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): No contract is 
made with shipowners to carry coal for 
the Navy, but the Admiralty agents at 
Cardiff take up a ship when required. 
The Jumna, hired transport, which has 
been engaged in the conveyance of troops 
since October last, is about to make a 
voyage to the Cape and back on Army 
service. The rate of wages which will 
be paid to the crew are not known. The 
Merchant Shipping Acts provide for 
official supervision of the agreement 
made by the master of every vessel with 
each man whom he engages for a voyage. 
Under these Acts special protection is 
thus given to the interests of the seamen 
and firemen of the Mercantile Marine ; 
and it is the statutory duty of the Board 
of Trade to take care that the conditions 
of their employment are explained to the 
men. It has not been considered that 
the Resolution of the House (as to the 
payment of the current rate of wages) 
has called for any action in the case of 
chartering ships. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON : 
Arising out of that question, I beg to 
esk the hon. Gentleman whether the 
Admiralty intend to insist on the pay- 
ment of the trade union rate of wages on 
board colliers employed to carry coal ; 
and also whether the Contract Resolution 
was not intended to apply to ships as 
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well as to workshops, and, if so, whether | have been furnished with Reports from 
it is the intention of the Admiralty to a permanent inspector, who has had a 
enforce it ? | long acquaintance with this part of Ire- 


County Councils and 


{6 May 1895} 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 
I have answered the supplementary | 
question in the answer I have already 
given. I think, if the hon. Gentleman 
will read the answer as it appears in the | 
papers, he will find all the information | 
he wants. 


CHITRAL, 


Dr. MACGREGOR had the following 
question on the paper :— 

‘To ask the Secretary of State for India if 
he will consider the propriety of recognising 
the heroic conduct of Dr. Robertson in defending , 
Chitral, and also of Dr. Whitechurch. who, 
while carrying a wounded officer off the field, 
had to fight his way back to the fort at the point 
of the bayonet.” 


He said : In consequence of representa- 
tions which had been made to me, and 
which I respect, I beg to withdraw this 
question, but at the same time I should 
like, with the permission of the House, 
to explain that while—— [Cries of) 
* Order.” | 

The hon. Member 
seat. 


then resumed his 


RELIEF WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state in how many distressed dis 
tricts in the counties of Leitrim, Ros- 
common, and Sligo, it has been decided 
to start relief works; and whether, as 
the temporary inspectors appointed by 
the Local Government Board have 
generally sent in reports adverse to the 
starting of relief works in these counties, 
he can state for what period the services 
of these gentlemen will be retained ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, Newcastle- | 
upon-Tyne): It is not proposed at present 
to open relief works in the counties of | 
Leitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo. Works 
have been opened in the portion of 
Bawnboy Union bordering on county 
Leitrim, and some persons from that 


land, and the result of his investigations 
shows that no abnormal distress exists 
there at present. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked, when it was proposed to take the 
Relief of Distress Bill, and when the 


| House would have information as to the 


spending of the money ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that £35,000 
had already been voted by the House for 
the relief of distress, and he gave the 
Committee on that occasion information 
as to the purposes to which that money 
would be applied. No doubt, when the 
Vote came on again, a further indication 
would be given of the way in which the 
money would be spent. 


PARISH COUNCILS ACCOUNTS. 

Mr, W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether the forms of accounts to be kept 
by Parish Councils, referred to as being 
in course of preparation by the Circular 
of the Board of 12th December, are now 
ready, and when they will be issued ; 
and whether he is aware of the incon- 
venience caused throughout the country 
by the delay in sending them out? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Questions 
of difficulty have arisen in the prepara- 


‘tion of these forms ; but I hope that an 


Order on the subject will be issued at a 
very early date. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. HERBERT LEON (Bucks, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in the 
event of any County Councils ceasing to 
make use of their powers under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of 
1890, for the furtherance of technical 
instruction, the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of amending the 
Law with regard to the distribution of 
the funds dealt with by that Act? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No legal 





county have been recommended for em-| obligation has been imposed on County 
ployment. The services of the temporary | Councils to apply the grants referred to 
inspectors now employed will probably in the question to technical education, 
be required until the month of July. In| though I cannot but think it was the 
addition to the Reports of the temporary | intention of Parliament that they should 
inspectors on the districts in question, I| do so, where practicable. I am glad to 
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say that, according to the latest Parlia- 
mentary Return on the subject, 54 out 
of the 62 County Councils were in 
1893-4 applying the whole of these 
sums for purposes of technical and inter- 
mediate instruction, whilst the remainder 
of them were applying part of the 
amount to these pu Moreover, 


the Town Councils of 56 out of the 64 | 


county boroughs were thus applying the 
whole of the amount, and seven a part 
of it. Under these circumstances, I may 
hope that legislation will not be needed 


to secure the application of these grants | 


to the purposes of technical instruction. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will agree to the Return relating to 
Justices of the Peace in Ireland, which 
stands on the Paper this day ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: If the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to place 
on the Paper a fresh Notice in the same 
form and in continuation of the Return 
relating to this subject, No. 463 of the 
Session of 1893, no objection will be 
offered to the preparation of such a 
Return. I have handed to the hon. 
Member a draft of the form in which the 
Notice should be moved. 


HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 


Dr. DONALD MACGREGOR (In- 
verness-shire) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the £150,000, 
voted some years ago by Parliament for 
emigrating Highland Crofters to British 
Columbia, is now available to assist in 
migrating them from the congested dis- 
tricts to the land which a Royal Com- 
mission has recently scheduled as suitable 
for this purpose ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Gerorce Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I explained to the hon. 


Member on Thursday last that the| 


£150,000, which the Act of 1892 
enabled Parliament to lend to British 
Columbia, is not available for any other 
purpose. It is impossible to apply money 
allotted by Statute to any purpose except 
that to which the Statute applies it. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider whether it may 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
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of Ayr Prison. 


not be possible hereafter to devote the 
money to migration rather than to 
emigration ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
money is entirely dependent on that Act 
of Parliament, and as that Act has not 
been put in force, the money must be 
| said to be not available. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Well, some 
other money equal in amount? 





THE FINANCE ACT, 1894. 


The following question stood on the 
Paper in the name of Mr. T. Gipson 
Bow tes (Lynn Regis) :— 

“‘To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will state the revenue obtained 
uring each quarter of the financial year 
1894-5 from the following duties respectively, 
viz.:—Probate and Account Duty; Estate 
| Duty, as existing before the Finance Act, 1894 ; 
| Legacy Duty; Succession Duty ; Estate Duties 
under the Finance Act, 1894; and also the total 
value of property returned for and charged with 
each duty in each of the quarters respectively.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER not being in his place, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether he 
could answer it. The question had 
already been twice on the Paper. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot answer the question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Then I will 
put it down for to-morrow. 


MEDICAL OFFICER OF AYR PRISON. 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that the 
Medical Officer of Ayr Prison was ap- 
pointed to that post at a salary of £80 
in 1892, but on drawing his pay found 
that it had been reduced, and that, on 
the representation of the Visiting Com- 
mittee, the Secretary for Scotland 
ordered the full salary of £80 to be paid 
according to the original terms; and 
can he state what salary the medical 

| officer now enjoys? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
Medical Officer of Ayr Prison was ap- 
pointed to that post on the 15th March 
1892, at a salary of £70 per annum, the 
sum fixed by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury for the office, and on the 
17th March he accepted the appointment 
“at the reduced salary of £70 per 
annum.” He now receives this sum. 
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Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW: I} Committee will be the first business. 


beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
paragraph 116, page 41 of the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Prisons ; 
and if it is his intention to carry out The 
Prisons (Scotland) Act, 1877, by directing 


prison inspectors to report direct to the 


Scotch Office ! 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
inspectors appointed under the Prisons 
(Scotland) Act, 1877, are, under Sec- 
tion 8 of the Act, like the other officers 
and servants, the assistants of the Com- 
missioners in the performance of their 
duties. By Section 54 of that Act the 
duties of the inspectors appointed under 
Section 10 of 5 and 6 Will., c. 38, were 
transferred to the Commissioners or in- 
spectors appointed, subject to any direc- 
tions to be given by the Secretary for 
Scotland. I cannot say more at present, 
until the recommendations of the Report 
referred to have been considered by the 
Home Secretary, with whose Department 
I am in communication. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I should 
like to ask whether the Government in- 
tend to take the Naval Works Bill to- 
night? I believe it can be taken after 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir, it will 
not be taken to-night. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say when it 
will be taken ? 

No answer was om 

rk. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : 
May I ask the Home Secretary whether 
he proposes to take the Supreme Court 
(Officers) Bill after 12 o'clock? It is a 
Bill that will be seriously opposed. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have said more 
than once that I will not take this Bill 
until it assumes the character of a non- 
contentious measure. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I should like to ask what will be 
the business taken to-morrow. Whether 
we are to understand that the Estab- 
lished Church (Wales) Bill will be taken 
to-morrow and Thursday also ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We propose to 
take the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill to-morrow, but on Thursday the 





If, as we confidently expect, that is dis- 
posed of in time enough, we shall then 
proceed with the Second Reading of the 
Crofters Act Amendment Bill and the 
Scottish Local Government Bill. On 
Friday, as I think my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House stated, we pro- 
pose to take the Resolution on the Beer 
Duties. Of course, we shall resume the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill next 
week. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : I should 
like to ask whether the discussion on 
Friday next will be a general discussion 
or will be confined to the Beer Duties? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think it is the 
intention of my right hon. Friend to 
confine the discussion to the Beer Duties 
alone. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
whether he was in order in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the return had not 
been ordered in the terms of the notice 


upon the paper. The Motion had been 
made more comprehensive than the 
notice. Was it in order for an hon. 


Member to move for a return in terms 
not identical with those on the Notice 
Paper ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
there was a small alteration made with 
the consent of the Minister concerned. 
I believe it is not unusual for that course 
to be taken with the consent of the 
Minister. 

Sir F. S. POWELL : But that altera- 
tion was not in the possession of the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Let 
me explain. My Motion was made in 
the form suggested by the Chief Secre- 
tary ; they do not at all extend the 
Motion. It is really the continuation of 
a return already granted without oppo- 
sition. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The course followed 
is a usual one where there has been con- 
sultation with the Minister. 


THE SCOTTISH GRAND COMMITTEE. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I should like to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary or the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Scotch Committee which is 
to be set up on Thursday is identical in 
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structure and constitution with the 
Grand Committee which was set up last 
year ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : It is 
exactly identical in construction and con- 
stitution with the Committee finally ap- 


pointed by this House on the 27th of 


April last year. 


EAST INDIA (CANTONMENT ACTS). 


Address for Copies or Extracts from 
recent Correspondence between the India 
Office and the Government of India on 
the subject of the Cantonment Acts and 
Regulations.—( Mr. Stansfeld. ) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Edward Peter O’Kelly, esquire, for 
the County of Wicklow (East Wicklow 
Division). 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (IRELAND). 
Returns ordered— 


“ For each county, city, and Borough in Ireland, 
of the names of the persons holding the Com- 
mission of the Peace, and giving the date of 
appointment of each such Justice, and, so far as 
can be ascertained, the designation, profession, 
or occupation of each such person at the time of 
his appointment to the Commission of the Peace, 
stating at the foot of the Return for each county, 
city, and borough, so far as can be ascertained, 
and with such accuracy as is possible, in the 
absence of any official record, the aggregate 
number of such persons that are Protestants, 
specifying their denominations, the number that 
are Roman Catholics, and the number that are 
members of any other religious denomination, 
and the number of such persons that are of each 
such designation, profession, or occupation, so 
far as the same can be ascertained. For the 
whole of Ireland, of the number of such persons 
of each religious denomination that are of each 
such designation, profession, or occupation, so 
far as the same can be ascertained; and of the 
number of such persons usually resident in such 


county, city, or borough (in comtinuation of | 


Parliamentary Paper, No. 463, of Session 1893.” 
—(Mr. William Redmond.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS. 
*TuE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror trae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. GeorGe RusseE.i, Beds., 
N.) moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
for transferring the expenses of the 
Metropolitan Police Courts to the Metro- 
politan Police Fund, and for making 
provision with respect to the Courts of 
the stipendiary magistrate of Chatham 
and Sheerness. He said the Bill was 
intended to redress a grievance that had 
often been complained of. It was not 
proposed by the Bill to deal with the 


Mr, A. J. Balfour. 
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Police Courts. 


payment of magistrates, which would 
still be made out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The maintenance of the courts, the pay 
of the minor officials, incidental expenses, 
and all pensions would be borne by the 
Metropolitan Police Fund, and would 
involve a charge of £27,000 a year. 
Against that was to be set the fees and 
fines paid to the fund, which amounted 
to £26,000 a year. That was, so far, a 
bad bargain for the Metropolitan Police 
Fund. In order to redress this balance, 
the Treasury undertook to pay all the 
police attached to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which involved a charge of £7,000 
|a year. This would make a receipt of 
| £33,000, as against outgoings of £27,600. 
The Treasury would also write off a sum 
of £10,000, the debt remaining on 
account of alterations at Bow Street 
Police Station. The difference between 
the receipts and paynients was to be 
used in three ways. It was proposed 
under the Bill to take power to 
increase the payment of clerks. It 
was also proposed to take power to 
acquire the freehold of leasehold proper- 
ties as far as practicable. It was further 
proposed to carry out structural and 
sanitary improvements where they were 
needed. The expense of the police at 
|the Chatham and Sheerness Dock yards 
was now borne by the Metropolitan 
Police Fund and recouped by the Ad- 
miralty ; and the Kent County Council 
kept up the court, while the Treasury 
paid the magistrate and the clerk. The 
Bill provided that the clerk was to be 
paid out of the Metropolitan Police Fund, 
‘and that the net cost on the Police Fund 
| was to be recouped by the Admiralty. 


| Mr: J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 








said, that what had been complained of 
from year to year was that in the pro- 
| vincial cities the expenses of the police 
courts were borne by the local rates, and 
that notwithstanding that the appoint- 
ment of the stipendiary magistrates was 
/vested in the Crown. London was 
| treated exceptionally because it received 
about £40,000 a year out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for its stipendiary magis- 
trates. Again, the cost of the buildings 
in London was borne by Imperial funds. 
Notwithstanding these facts complaint 
had recently been made in the House 
that the contributions of the Govern- 
ment to local rates in London were 
inadequate. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is only entitled, under the 
Standing Order, to make a short state- 
ment. 

Mr. CALDWELL continued that 
this Bill would do away with the ex- 
ceptional position of London, but it 
proposed to perpetuate the charge made 
for London on the Consolidated Fund, 
and therefore he reserved to himself full 
liberty to discuss the matter in detail on 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY asked 
whether the Standing Order did not 
allow a speech to be made on each side? 
So far, two speeches had been made on 
one side. This was a matter which 
affected the Metropolis, and only a 
Scotch Member had been allowed to say 
a word, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The word side 
does not occur in the Standing Order, 
and if used could only refer to the sides 
of the question, and not to the sides of 
the House. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) wished to raise a point of order. 
He understood from the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
the Bill that it proposed to remit a sum 
due to the Treasury on account of the 
police courts. That would be a sum due 
to the Crown; and if he rightly under- 
stood the rule of the House, it was 
that any Bill which proposed to 
tax a subject or to remit anything due 
to the Crown must originate in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. If that 
were so, ought not this Bill to be intro- 
duced in Committee ! 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 


out of order. 


Bill presented accordingly, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 231}. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
On the Order to go into Committee 
on this Bill, 
Tue HOME SECRETARY (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): I have it in 
command from the Queen to signify to 
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the House that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to place at the disposal of Parlia- 
ment for the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill Her Majesty's interest in the 
bishoprics and other ecclesiastical digni- 
ties and benefices in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. 


The following instructions stood on 
the Notice Paper :— 


1. Mr. Grirrira-Boscawrey.—On Order for 
Committee on Established Church (Wales) Bill 
being read, to move, That it bean Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to divide the 
Bill into two Bills, the one dealing with the ter- 
mination of the Establishment of the Church of 
England in Wales and Monmouthshire, and the 
other with the provisions in respect of the tem- 
poralities thereof, and that the first Bill be re- 
ported to the House before the other is proceeded 
with. 


2. Mx. Davin Tuomas.—As an Amendment 
to Mr. Griffith - Boscawen’s Instruction on 
Order for Committee on Established Church 
(Wales) Bill, leave out from “and,” in line 5, 
to ‘‘ and,’’ in line 6, and insert “ with the trans- 
fer of the temporalities thereof to Commissioners 
or other public body, and the other with the 
allocation and disposition of such property.” 


3. Viscount Wotmer.—On Order for Com- 
mittee on Established Church (Wales) Bill being 
read, to move, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to make such 
provision in the Bill as may enable the holder of 
an ecclesiastical office entitled to an existing 
interest to be transferred to another office in the 
Church in Wales without forfeiting such exist- 
ing interest. 


4. Mr. Vicary Grers.—On Order for Com- 
mittee on Established Church (Wales) Bill being 
read, to move, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to make pro- 
vision in the Bill for the application of re 
perty hitherto enjoyed by the Church in Wales 
and Monmouthshire to —— directly con- 
nected with the religious welfare of the people 
of Wales and Monmouthshire. 


5. Mr. R. G. Wenster.—On Order for Com- 
mittee on Established Church (Wales) Bill being 
read, to move, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to insert a 
Clause to provide for the taking of a quinquen- 
nial religious Census in Wales. 


6. Mr. Jerrreys.—On Order for Committee 
on Established Church Semen Bill being read, 
to move, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
for facilitating the redemption on an equitable 
basis of the tithe rent-charge in Wales and 
Monmouthshire dealt with by the Bill. 


7. Mr. Davin Tromas.—On Order for Com- 
mittee on Established Church Net: Bill being 
read, to move, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to make pro- 
vision for the establishment of a general Com- 
mittee, chosen by the respective County Councils 
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of Wales and Monmouthshire, to which shall be 

transferred the property of the Church attached 

to parochial benefices, and for the appropriation 

by such Committee, after making due compensa- 

tion for existing life interests, of the income 

arising from such property to pu of 
meral advantage to a people of Wales and 
onmouthshire. 


8. Mr. Srantey Leignroxn.—On Order for 
Committee on Established Church (Wales) Bill 
being read, to move, That it be an Instruction 
to the Committee that they have power to insert 
provisions with respect to the a pplication of the 
endowments of all chapels in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire which are exempted from rates as 
places of public religious worship and are regis- 
tered according to Act of Parliament. 


9. Mr. Tomirsson.—On Order for Committee 
on Established Church (Wales) Bill being read, 
to move, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
in the Bill for the constitution of parish rolls of 
the persons who after disestablishment elect to 
be members of the Church in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. 


10. Sm Ricnarp Werstrr.—On Order for 
Committee on Established Church (Wales) Bill 
being read, to move, That it be an Instruction 
to the Committee that they have power to make 

rovision in the Bill that, in the event of its 

ing shown that the moneys expended by the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the pur- 
poses of the Church in Wales since the year 
1703 are in excess of the moneys received by 
them from Welsh ecclesiastical property during 
that period, no property shall be transferred by 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty to the 
Welsh Commissioners. 


11. Str Frepertck Mitner.—On Order for 
Committee on Established Church (Wales) Bill 
being read, to move, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to ascertain, cither by a religious 
census or otherwise, the relative proportions of 
the adherents of the Church and of the Noncon- 
forming bodies, specifying the numbers adhering 
to each sect. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The first Instruc- 
tion and the Amendment thereto are in 
order, but, before I call upon the hon. 
Member for the Tunbridge Division to 
move his Instruction, it will be con- 
venient to the House that I should 
deal with the others which stand 
upon the paper. The Instruction which 
stands in the name of the noble 
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ter property of the Church to pur- 
poses directly connected with the reli- 
| gious welfare of the people of Wales and 
|Monmouthshire. That is an alteration 
of the destination to which the proceeds 
\should be devoted, which may be pro- 
|posed as an Amendment to the Bill. 
‘Then the Instruction of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East St. Pancras, to provide for 
the taking of a quinquennial religious 
census in Wales, is out of order as alto- 
| gether outside the subject-matter of the 
Bill. The Instruction in the name of 
'the hon. Member fur Basingstoke, that 
| there should be power to make provision 
|for facilitating the redemption on an 
| equitable basis of tithe rent-charge, is in 
\order, as, though the question of tithes 
|is touched on in the Bill, there is some 
doubt whether the redemption of tithe 
‘ean be dealt with by Amendment. So 
I think the Instruction is in order. As 
regards the Instruction in the name of 
the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydfil, 
that is not in order. It proposes that 
|the property of the Church should be 
‘transferred to different bodies and 
diverted to purposes different from 
those proposed by the Bill, and that 
can be dealt with by Amendment. The 
Instruction standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Shropshire is out of 
order, as dealing with a matter which is 
altogether outside the scope of the Bill. 
The Bill deals with a perfectly definite 
and well-defined matter—the Established 
‘Church in Wales and Monmouthshire— 
jand it would not merely be extending 
ithe object of the Bill, but travelling 
‘into another field altogether if an 
Instruction were allowed authorizing 
‘the Committee to deal with places of 
religious worship which do not belong to 
the Established Church. The Instruc- 
‘tion in the name of the hon. Member 
‘for Preston is out of order. It really 
proposes another form of religious census. 
|The Instruction in the name of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight is unnecessary ; the object it has 


Lord the Member for West Edinburgh |in view may be secured by an Amend- 


is not in order, because it is unneces- 
sary to deal by Instruction with a ques- 
tion which may be made the subject- 
matter of an Amendment in Committee. 
The same ruling applies to the Instruc- 
tion standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for St. Albans, which proposes 


to make provision for the application of 


‘ment. The Instruction in the name of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Basset- 
law is out of order, upon the same 
grounds on which the Instructions of 
the hon. Members for St. Pancras and 
Preston are out of order. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): Would it be possible for me to 
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say a word with reference to ——[ Minis-| sary matter in asking the House not 
terial eries of “Order!” and “Chair !”)| merely to Disestablish but Disendow the 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and/|Church. For the calm discussion of the 
learned Member must not argue upon | question it would be infinitely better to 
my ruling. I call upon Mr. Griftith-| keep out of consideration such vulgar 


Boscawen. controversial matters as pounds, shillings, 
*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN and pence. Instead of discussing the 
(Kent, Tunbridge) then moved— | matter calmly, what would be the state of 


_affairs? Hon. Members opposite charged 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee | . ° 
that they have power to divide the Bill into two | “vr “ey Teton of the aaa ee 
Bills, the one dealing with the termination of D€™g merely concerned to defend the 


the Establishment of the Church of England in loaves and fishes. The defenders of the 
b ag and ag apernce py _ te other aan Church were equally ready to charge 
6 provisions in res 0 e temporaities | i i 

hadnt lb rer nO, Members opposite with mbar ad 

s = ” | ’ . 
rs ml ah nis | Look at the result in the Welsh National 
The hon. Member said the object of the Party. They might be unanimous about 
Instruction could be very briefly stated. | Disestablishment, but were they about 
On the question of Disestablishment Disendowment? They had neither yet, 
there was a very clear and simple point but they were already at sixes and sevens 
between the two sides of the House. as to the share North and South Wales 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite thought Estab-| were respectively to receive. He was 
lished Churches were wrong, and that | told that some of the Welsh Members 
the connection of the State with religion | were barely on speaking terms. In the 
was unscriptural and a sin. On the/|interests of the quietude of the House, 
Conservative side of the House they did | and the progress of business it would be 
not take that view. Hon. Members better if the questions of Disestablish- 
opposite thought next that the existence ment and Disendowment were separated, 
of an Established Church was contrary and the House decided on the higher 
to what they were pleased to term grounds whether there should be Dis- 
“religious equality.” For his own part establishment or not. It seemed to be 
he did not understand the phrase. Even | an axiom with many Members that Dis- 
if they gained some theoretical equality establishment and Disendowment must 
by Disestablishing the Church, he sub-| go together, that the two terms were 
mitted that the nation would lose more |convertible, and that they could not 
in practice than the Church would gain ‘have one without the other. Were the 
in theory. Then, thirdly, hon. Mem-| arguments in favour of Disestablishment 
bers opposite held that the question of |also arguments for Disendowment! If 
Disestablishment must be pressed for-|hon. Members thought Established 
ward, because they said the large | Churches unscriptural, did they contend 
majority of the Welsh people were in that Endowments were unscriptural. 
favour of it. On the Conservative side Why, at the present moment the Non- 
of the House they questioned that. The conformists—and it was a great credit 
question had never been put by itself|to them—were trying to build up en- 
clearly to the Welsh people. But even | dowments for themselves. Mr. Nye’s 
if it had he utterly denied the right of recent book proved the existence of 
any section of the House to make a loca] hundreds of Nonconformist endow 
question of what was really the concern | ments. The Independents of Caerphilly, 
of the whole nation. There being aclear in South Wales, had an endowment of 
and simple issue between the opposite £16 14s. a year derived from a fully- 
sides of the House, why did the Govern- licensed public house. If Nonconformists 
ment wish to encumber it by intro-| built up endowments of that sort, why 
ducing the question of Disendowment|should not the Church have endow- 
along with that of Disestablishment? As ments. If they thought endowments 
religious men on both sides of the House were wrong, all they would have to do 
they could discuss Disestablishment per-| when the Local Veto Bill passed was to 
fectly calmly and clearly, but the Gov-| get a two-thirds majority, and they could 
ernment were introducing a vastamount | secure Prohibition and Disendowment 
of heated controversy and most unneces-| by the same vote. A short time ago he 
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asked the Home Secretary for a return 
of Dissenting endowments in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. What did the Home 
Secretary say ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber was not entitled to discuss the 
propriety of endowments either of the 
Church or other denominations. The 
question before the House was the separa- 
tion of the Bill into two parts. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN said, 
he would bow to that ruling. He merely 
wished to show that the argument on the 
other side of the House that Disestab- 
lishment was a sin did not apply in the 
case of endowments. Hon. Members 
opposite said that by Disestablishment 
they would create religious equality. He 
admitted that a certain kind of religious 
equality would be created by Disestablish- 
ment. But would it be so by Disen- 
dowment? It was proposed to take 
away from the Church every penny she 
possessed, but not a single penny from 
the Nonconformist bodies. This, instead 
of creating religious equality, would 
create a new religious inequality of a 
monstrous kind. It was said that the 
vast majority of the Welsh people de- 
manded the Disestablishment of the 
Church. But he doubted whether they 
demanded the secularisation of the 
funds of the Church proposed in the Bill. 
He could have well understood a conten- 
tion being put forward on behalf of the 
Welsh Nonconformists that funds which 
were given to the Welsh Church when it 
was the only religious body in the 
country ought to be divided among all 
the religious denominations that now 
existed in that part of the United King- 
dom, but he could not understand how 
the supporters of Disendowment could 
propose that funds that were admittedly 
given for religious objects should be 
taken from the Church in order that 
they might be appropriated to secular 
purposes. None of the great arguments 
that applied to Disestablishment applied 
to Disendowment. He did not believe 
that those Welshmen who had voted for 
Disestablishment had any intention of 
voting at the same time for Disendow- 
ment. The precedent of the Disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church had been fre- 

uently referred to, but the fact was 
that the Irish Church was one of those 
lucky bodies which had always had more 
money than it required. Parliament 


Mr. Griffith-Boscawen. 
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had dealt with the Irish Church surplus 
on several occasions, and notably in the 
case of the Maynooth Grant. There was 
@ great distinction between the cases of 
the Irish Church and the Welsh Church 
in the amount of their Endowments. 
When the Irish Church was Dis- 
established and Disendowed the cap- 
italised value of her revenue was 
£16,000,000,and the capital sum left herto 
begin again on amounted to £8,000,000, 
The total capitalised value of the Welsh 
Endowments, however, only amounted to 
£3,600,000. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS rose to a point 
of order. Was the hon. Member in 
order in going into the general ques- 
tion of Disendowment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man must confine himself to the merits 
of the method of procedure proposed by 
his instruction. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN aid 
that he merely desired to point out that 
there was a great difference between the 
cases of the Irish and the Welsh 
Churches in connection with their Dis- 
endowment. After it was Disendowed, 
the Irish Church started with £4,000,000 
more than the Welsh Church now 

in the way of Endowment. In 
these circumstances, therefore, it was 
absurd to contend that because in the 
case of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment was coupled with Disendowment 
that that should be done in the case of 
the Welsh Church. What had happened 
in the case of Canada? When the 
Canadian Church was Disestablished 
there was a certain amount of Disendow- 
ment, but only in the case of certain 
funds which had always been regarded 
as the property of the various Protestant 
sects of that country, while all funds 
appropriated to particular rectories were 
left to the Church. In the case of the 
United States there had been no Dis- 
establishment, because no Established 
Church had existed in that country ; but 
after the Revolution the Episcopal 
Church of New York was permitted to 
retain Endowments which amounted to 
£400,000 a year. Lord Selborne, a 
great lawyer, and a greater Churchman, 
who had just passed away, and whose 
death at the present moment was an 
irreparable loss to the Church, declared 
in the debate on the second reading of 
the Irish Church Bill that— 
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“ The gutta ey! es og | *Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
endowment are not inseparable, and ought not ¢he noble Lord has made any reflection 
to be so treated. Whatever other reason can be . 
given for so treating them, it is not a case of | upon the Chair. He has merely referred 


necessity.”’ to the great magnitude of the task before 


He ventured to say, therefore, that the House and suggested the desirability 


there was no necessity for so treating | f its being divided into two p 
them now, and it was in the belief| VISCOUNT CRANBORNE said, that 


that it would be convenient to the, nothing had been further from : his 
House that the two things should be thoughts than to make any improper 
kept separate that he begged to move |Teflection on Mr. Speaker. The hon. 
the Instruction that stood upon the paper Gentleman who interrupted did not 
in his name. seem to be acquainted with contemporary 


Viscount CR ANBORNE(Rochester), | history, or he would have known that 


{6 May 1895} 


in seconding the Motion, said that he 
did not know whether the Government 
were prepared to accept the Motion or 
not. During the period that the present 
Government had been in office they had 
hurled a number of vast Bills at the 
House of Commons, and had then alleged 
that the Measures were so great that 
there was no time to consider and discuss 
them in detail. Hon. Members opposite 


on that very day a question was on 
the Paper asking that the gag should be 
applied. Ifthe hon. Member who put 
that question was able to persuade the 
Government to accede to his request, the 
Committee would be asked to vote away 
the Endowments, of which the Church of 
England in Wales had been in possession 
for so many years, under the influence 
of the gag. That, he thought, was an 





appeared to think that because Bills 


appalling prospect for the House, for 


dealt with interests of enormous magni-| €very time this particular method of pro- 
tude they should be discussed in much| cedure was adopted, the House sank 
less detail than if they were Measures |!ower down in popular opinion than it 
involving questions of mere parochial | W@8 before. The proper course to adopt 


importance. This Bill was intended to| W48 to cut the Bill in two, and allow the 
affect the Established Church as a| Committee to discuss Disestablishment 


whole, and therefore it ought to be dis- 
cussed in the fullest detail. The 
Measure proposed to effect a complete 
transfer of an enormous mass of property, 
it involved a total reconstruction of one 
of the most ancient institutions of the 
country, and it dealt with vested interests 
upon a vast scale. Moreover, it consti- 
tuted an attack upon the religious con- 
victions of the great mass of our fellow- 
countrymen, and therefore that House 
was bound to consider its details with the 
utmost care. He had heard already a 
rumour that the Government did not 
intend that the Measure should be fully 
discussed, and that what was known as 
“the gag” was to be applied, subject, of 
course, to the discretion of the right 





and Disendowment separately, without 
the fear of the gag before their eyes. 
Another reason for taking that course 
was the remarkable ignorance which 
prevailed amongst hon. Members oppo- 
site as to what Disestablishment was and 
what Disendowment was. It was com- 
monly said that private patronage be- 
longed to Establishment. So far from 
that being the case, the representatives 
of the Irish Church Government took 
steps, immediately after the Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment of that 
Church, to re-establish private patronage 
under the Voluntary system which fol- 
lowed on the Act of 1869. All Dises- 
tablishment did was to take away the 
so-called privileges of the Church, which, 





hon. Gentleman in the Chair. [Cries of ®part from the possession of property, 
“ Order.” | were of the very smallest character. He 

Mr. J. CALDWELL rose to a point only knew of two definite privileges 
of order. He wished to ask Mr. Speaker | Which the Church, as distinct from other 
whether the noble Lord was in order | denominations, sed. Those were, 
in referring to rumours that were afloat | the existence of the Bishops in the House 
outside of that House with regard to the of Lords, and the right of the clergymen 
business of the House, and to the applica- t0 celebrate marriage without the pre- 
tion of the Closure, and to the way in| sence of a Registrar. — Disendowment, 
which the right hon. Gentleman in the | therefore, differed entirely from Dises- 
Chair might exercise his discretion. — He denied the possession 
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of property was the special privilege of 
the Church. The possession of Church 
property by the Church was a similar 
thing to the possession of Nonconformist 
property by Nonconformist denomina- 
tions ; and by striking at this possession 
the Disendowment proposals of the Bill 
struck at the rights of property, to 
which the Church was as much entitled 
as any of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
difference between the two subjects was 
very wide indeed, and from the point of 
view of the interests of the House, as 
well as from the point of view of 
the interests of the Church and of 
the country, they ought to be separated. 
There were a large number of gentlemen 
who, though very strongly in favour of 
abolishing what they called the privileges 
of the Church, were not in favour of 
taking away her property ; and it was 
possible that other gentlemen might 
take a precisely converse view. There- 
fore, it was clear that it would be most 
unfair to submit the double issue to the 
House. By cutting the Bill into two 
they would be able to obtain, on the 
‘Third Reading of the Bills, distinct and 
definite expressions of opinion from the 
House on the separate subjects of Dises- 
tablishment and Disendowment. What- 
ever wav it was looked at, he thought 
nothing could be clearer than that the 
two subjects should be considered sepa- 
rately. It was obvious, from the point 
of view of Parliamentary procedure, that 
the course suggested in the Motion was 
the proper course; and if the Govern- 
ment refused to adopt it, it could only 
mean that they had no expectation of 
passing the Bill into law, and that one of 
their principal objects was to curry 
favour with a particular class of their 
supporters below the Gangway, who 
hated the Church to such an extent that 
there was no limit to the attacks they 
were prepared to make upon it. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I rise at once to 
remove from the mind of the noble 
Lord the doubt which he says he enter- 
tains as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in regard to this Instruction. We 
cannot assent to this Instruction under 
any circumstances or under any condi- 
tions. I listened with attention and 
respect to both the speeches of the hon. 
Members opposite. With respect to 
most of the speech of the hon. Member 
who moved this Instruction, it seemed to 
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me that it might have been very pro- 
perly made on the Second Reading ; and 
as to the speech of the noble Lord who 
seconded the Instruction, he will, I hope, 
forgive me for saying that it might have 
been properly deferred until that Motion 
—which he is sanguine enough to antici- 
pate, and which, he supposes, will bring 
to a prompt conclusion the consideration 
of this Bill—comes actually before the 
House. But both speeches ignored the 
fact that the House, by a very decided 
majority on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, has affirmed its assent, as well to 
the Disendowment as to the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales. If 
the object of this Motion were simply to 
promote the convenience of discussion, 
and were not, as I venture to think it is, 
to secure, if possible, that the House 
shall pass a Disestablishment Bill with- 
out Disendowment, it would have been 
quite competent for the hon. Member to 
move an Amendment to the Second 
Reading in the nature of this Instruction, 
and to have the whole question threshed 
out. Now, what are the arguments as 
to convenience? I am not going to deal 
with the arguments as to principle, as I 
consider them to be outside the scope of 
this discussion. The hon. Member who 
moved the Instruction tells us that we 
can discuss the question of Disestablish- 
ment calmly and dispassionately ; but 
when we come to the subject of Disen- 
dowment, he appears to think that all 
our baser passions will assert themselves, 
and he has warned us that he, for his 
part, will be prepared to accuse us of 
sacrilege and plunder, and, as he went on 
to comprehensively say, “various other 
things.” I think the hon. Gentleman 
does injustice to his own powers of self- 
restraint. I believe that when we come 
to discuss the Disendowment Clauses we 
will be able to do so with the judicious 
and dispassionate temper that character- 
ises all our proceedings. The only other 
argument is, that there are persons in 
favour of Disestablishment who may not 
be in favour of Disendowment, or, to put 
it in another way, that arguments which 
may persuade to Disestablishment are 
totally distinct from, and have no de- 
pendence upon, arguments in favour of 
Disendowment. I do not take that view. 
I regard the Establishment of the 
Church as consistent not only with the 


possession of special privileges, and 
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disabilities; but also with the title 
by which she enjoys and uses pro- 
perty which, in my judgment, and 
in the judgment of the House pro- 
nounced upon the Second Reading, is to 
be regarded as national property. You 
cannot, in my view, satisfactorily dispose 
of the question of Disestablishment justly, 
or discuss it adequately, without taking 
into view at the same time the fact of 
the possession by the Church of that 
property and the alternative proposals 
for its disposal for other objects. The 
hon. Gentleman quoted the authority of 
a great man, whose loss I am certain we, 
on this side of the Hsuse, deplore as sin- 
cerely as hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
lament at this particular moment—I 
mean Lord Selborne, who, at the time of 
the Irish Church Bill, appears to have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Disestablishment 
could be effected without Disendowment. 
That may be so or not, but if it be so, 
then Lord Selborne must have subse- 
quently changed his views. In a pam- 
phlet written by him on the defence of 
the Church of England, published in 
1886, I find a passage which I will ven- 
to read to the House, as it seems to me 
most pertinent to the subject now under 
discussion :— 

“ Disestablishment without Disenduwment,”’ 
said Lord Selborne, ‘‘a renunciation by the 
State of such powers of control as are involved 
in Establishment, without total or large secu- 
larisation of the Endowments of the Church, is a 
measure which nobody now proposes, and which, 
therefore, I need not now consider.’ 

That is a sufficient answer to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): In ordinary circumstances 
there might be some reason for the 
slighting tone towards this proposal, 
which I think I detected in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. [Mr. 
Asquitu : “No, no.”| At any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman treated the pro- 
posal which is now before the House as 
if it had no grounds whatever in reason 
and justice, and was merely a proposal 
made to stand in the way of the progress 
of the Bill. But we are not in ordinary 
circumstances, and I think the Govern- 
ment should have been absolutely grate- 
ful to my hon. Friend for the suggestion 
he has thrown out in the Instruction 
now before the House. What is the 
position? We have before us the 
leading Bill of the Government of the 
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present Session, and we are asked to-day 
to commence the work of Committee on 
that Bill. Let any hon. Member look at 
the aspect of the House. Is it not per- 
fectly clear there never was a greater 
game of make-believe than that in which 
we are engaged at the present moment ? 
I think the right hon. Gentleman should 
have been grateful for a proposal 
which would have shortened the dura- 
tion of that game. Every Government 
that has ever attempted to transact 
business in the House has always dis- 
covered that the only way to make real 
progress with measures of importance in 
Committee is to conduct them de die in 
diem. We are asked to go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill to-day and to-morrow, 
but on Thursday and Friday other busi- 
ness is to be transacted. Does that look 
like a real desire to carry legislation 
on this subject? The Programme of the 
Government, forced upon them by their 
supporters, is of such a length that it is 
absolutely impossible for them to carry 
it altogether into effect, and they are 
putting forward one Bill at one moment 
and another at another in the hope that 
for the time they may pacify the advo- 
cates of all these separate measures, and 
that is the sole object with which we are 
engaged at the present time. My hon. 
Friend attempts to facilitate that un- 
pleasant task by suggesting that the two 
objects of Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, which are combined in the 
Bill, should be separated. By adopting 
this suggestion, the Government would 
be able to pacify their own supporters 
and fulfil, perhaps, their own sense of 
justice by proceeding with Disestablish- 
ment in the first place, and relegating 
Disendowment to some future occasion. 
What is the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman? He says that the House has 
accepted, on the Second Reading of this 
Bill, the principle of both Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. I admit it, but that 
is no reason why we should attempt to 
proceed with both of them at the same 
time. I entirely demur to the conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
these two subjects are necessarily con- 
nected in any legislation of this kind. 
When Disestablishment was passed in 
Canada, the Church was left in pos- 
session of her Endowments and holds 
them now. In the same way, when the 
Church was Disestablished in Australia 
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she was left in possession of her Endow- 
ments and holds them now. As @ 
matter of fact, in these cases Disestab- 
lishment and disendowment have not 
gone together, and why should they? A 
few years ago, I will venture to say, 
there were many Members of the 
Liberal Party in Wales, like the late 
Lord Swansea, then Sir Hussey Vivian, 
who were distinctly in favour of Dises- 
tablishment without Disendowment. The 
hon. Member for the Neath Division of 
Glamorganshire stated in the Debate on 
the Second Reading of this Bill that 
certain candidates of the Unionist Party 
were supporters of the policy of Dises- 
tablishment in Wales It is the fact 
that such of those gentlemen as were 
sudporters of the policy of Disestablish- 
ment declined to be supporters also of 
Disendowment, and there are individuals 
in Wales, and I suspect a good many 
persons in the United Kingdom, who, 
although in favour of the policy of Dis- 
establishment, yet do shrink from the 
policy of Disendowment and the injus- 
tice and wrong it would cause. I think 
I detected in the able speech of the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment on the Second Reading of this 
Bill some feeling of this sort. He ex- 
pressed a very strong opinion in favour 
of the policy of Disestablishment on the 
grounds of his desire to free the Church 
from what the Home Secretary called 
the chains and fetters of Establishment, 
but he passed very lightly over the 
question of Disendowment, and expressed 
his belief that the Church ought 
to be allowed to retain possession 
of all the Endowments which had been 
given to her since she had been theologi- 
cally and_ spiritually what she is 
at the present moment, whilst the 
hon. Member for Fife took very 
much the same line. Therefore, Sir, I 
contend that neither in the past history 
of this matter in other countries, nor in 
the wishes, at any rate, of some of those 
who have supported or are supporting 
the policy of Disestablishment in Wales 
has Disendowment been inseparably 
connected with it. Even from the point 
of view of policy, it might be argued that 
it would be well if the Government 
paused before they insisted upon coup- 
ling these two matters in the Bill. 
Their desire—and I have no doubt it is 
a sincere desire—is to promote unity 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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and concord in Wales among persons 
belonging to different religious com- 
munities. By their policy of Disestab- 


lishment, they think they will remove 


what is considered to be a badge of 
social inferiority by the members of the 
Nonconformist sects in Wales. I will 
venture to say that whatever objection 
may be urged by Churchmen in Wales 
and in England to the policy of Dis- 
establishment, yet that policy is not 
viewed with the same sense of injustice 
and personal wrong as the policy of 
Disendowment. I am strongly opposed 
to both, and I should not become a 
supporter of this Bill, or anything else 
than a persistent opponent of it, even if 
the right hon. Gentleman accepted the 
advice I give him ; but you have to con- 
sider what will be the feeling of the 
people in Wales after this Bill has be- 
come law. You have to think, surely, 
what will be the feelings of Churchmen 
as well as Nonconformists. Would it 
not be well if you can, to try your Dis- 
establishment without Disendowment, 
and so avoid that rankling sense of in- 
justice and wrong which you will cer- 
tainly cause in the minds of Churchmen 
if you Disendow the Church. What are 
these Endowments which the right hon. 
Gentleman considers it of such vital im- 
portance to take away? Their total net 
annual value in all the twelve counties 
of Wales will not be above £150,000 a 
year. I could understand the views 
of those who would decline to allow 
a Disestablished Church to retain 
possession of a very large property 
such as she possessed in the Middle 
Ages, when monasteries and other 
institutions of the kind held large 
tracts of land, so that, at one time, 
under the Tudors, a great part of 
England appeared to be passing under 
the dominion of the Church. I could 
understand the objections of those who 
might hold that a very wealthy Church of 
that kind in a State ought to be to some 
extent under the control of that State as 
an Established Church. That is the 
view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who would have made an admirable 
First Minister of King Henry VIII. 
That I rather take to be the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. But can 
you say that a Church which possesses a 
net income of £157,000 a year is in a 
position of that kind? It is the merest 
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pittance with which, if not largely |the Woolsack, he meant sat on it. 
supplemented by voluntary offerings of The reason which made him feel most 
members, it would be impossible for the | strongly that the Bill ought to be divided 
Church to do half the work she does. was this—that no one had ever been 
I would venture to contend that neither able to tell him what he meant by 
is it a necessary part of your policy to Establishment. All knew what Endow- 
combine these two separate matters ment was, but no one, not even the 
in the Bill, nor is it for the real pro- Home Secretary, had ever given a 
motion of the object with which’ definition of what he meant by Estab- 
you have introduced this Measure. I lishment. That was the whole point of 
hope that even now the Governmert’ the discussion. Surely it was for the 
may consider this matter in rather a benefit of discussion, and the advantage 
more serious frame of mind than that in| of the House, that two such totally 
which the proposal seems to have been different questions should be dealt with 
dealt with by the right hon. Gentle- separately. One thing at a time. Let 
man, and that they may give a more them endeavour to get through the Bill 
favourable reception to the proposal of | as well and fast and efficiently as they 
my hon. Friend. could, and in order that they might do 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- that he was perfectly satisfied they 
shire, Oswestry) hoped this Instruction ought to carry out the Instruction his 
would receive some support from the hon. Friend had proposed. 
other side of the House. He based this Mr. G.C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
expectation of support upon the fact N.) contended that the two main _por- 
that one of the hon. Members opposite, tions of the Bill ought to be divided if 
the hon. Member for Essex, had sug-' the discussion was to proceed on a broad 
gested that, with a view to their proper and proper basis. The Disestablishment 
and adequate discussion, the subjects of the Church was something within the 
dealt with by the Bill should be taken | right and power of Parliament, and they 
and dealt with separately. That was all could discuss that as a question by itself, 
that was asked by this Amendment. | and on its merits, and without the com- 
It was exactly for that reason, and for plications which the Home Secretary 
the sake of expediting business, that he| had introduced, and which might lead 
appealed to hon. Members opposite to|/to a good deal of heat — namely, 
join in the demand that the Bill should | Disendowment. Although he did not 
be divided. The Bill, as it stood, was, consider Disendowment so serious for 
to a certain extent, divided, there being the welfare of the country, still it was 
certain compartments which dealt with a question which might be raised, not 
Establishment and others which dealt | on the religious basis but on the moral 
with Endowments. That being so, surely | basis, of whether this Parliament had 
it was for the convenience of the House the right, although it had the power, 
to divide the Bill altogether. The Home| to disendow—which meant taking from 
Secretary founded his objection to the one person and giving to another. The 
proposal of his hon. Friend on the old right hon. Gentleman quoted the late 
argument of national property ; but the! Lord Selborne, whose death they all 
whole question was raised of whether | deeply regretted, to show that in his 
the property of the Church was national | later days he referred to the impossibility 
property or not. The right hon. Gentle-| of separating Disestablishment from 
man produced a volume and read a con-| Disendowment. If, however, the whole 
siderable extract from it. In answer, context were taken a different conclu- 
he would ask him to refer to Seldon on | sion would be drawn. At any rate he 
Tithe, to Professor Freeman on National doubted whether the taking of one sen- 
Property, to the Bishop of Oxford on {tence from the work in question justified 
National Property, and to all the Lord | the Home Secretary in so representing 
Chancellors, except perhaps the Lord | Lord Selborne’s views. For the purposes 
Chancellor who at present filled the of his argument there was a stronger 
Woolsack, who had not, he thought, | authority in favour of the line proposed 
delivered himself of anything on the|in the Instruction, and that was the 
subject. He apologised to the noble! Liberation Society, which, in their pam- 
and learned Lord for saying he “ filled "| phlet on “ TheCase for Disestablishment,” 
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distinctly laid it down that the two| before hearing the arguments on the 
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questions of Disestablishment and | other side, be they good or be they bad. 
Disendowment should be altogether|It was an ill-arrangement that ~ 
separately treated. This Bill really | should be met with a stereotyped and 

raised the whole question of the Dis-| premature refusal. Did the right hon. 
establishment of the Church of England; Gentleman consider that the business 
and surely they ought, first of all, to arrangements of that House ought to be 
settle whether they should disestablish made solely in the interests of Party! 
or not before they considered the finan-| Did he think that those who were 
cial question, which was a secondary opposed to him, but who represented 
affair altogether. This was really the vast masses of the people of this country, 
beginning of the great question of|had no right to consideration? He 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of asserted that a majority of the people 
the Church of England, and he believed | (of the kingdom, amounting almost to 
the more this was threshed out, the less | millions, desired that the question of 





likely they should be to adopt it. But) 
that strengthened the argument for not 
confusing the issues. 
to consider the financial matters of the | 
Bill, they lost sight of the far more| 
important question, the moral and 
spiritual aspect of the Disestablishment. 


He went so far as to doubt whether) 


Parliament had the moral right to take 
away the Endowments which had be- 
longed to the Church for the last 1200 
or 1300 years ; but apart from that, he 
thought in the interests of all concerned 
it would be far better that the Govern- 
ment gave way and allowed the Bill to 
be divided into two. 
that it was probable the Opposition 
would oppose the Bill whatever hap- 


pened, but they should be able to put) 


the issue before the country clearly. 


He believed there were many persons | 


absolutely opposed to Disendowment, 
which he considered robbery, although 
they might be in fayour of the 


Disestablishment of the Church. The! 


Government would be well advised 
to consent to the division of the Bill. 
The first week in May was nearly over, 
and they had not yet got into Com- 
mittee. Yet the Government were 
apparently still determined to complicate 


the question of Disestablishment with | 


the question of Disendowment. If the 
Bill were not divided it would be 


impossible to get it through Committee | 


in the remaining portion of the Session. | 
By giving way the Government would be | 
serving their own interests. 

Coton. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, N.) regretted the premature 
refusal of the Home Secretary to con- 
sider this instruction favourably. It 
was a bad arrangement that a Minister 
in charge of a Bill should make his reply 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 


When they came} 


He fully agreed | 


Disestablishment and Disendowment 
| should be separated, and not merged. 
There were thousands of people who did 
not take the same view on each of these 
| two issues, and therefore they ought to be 
‘separated. If the right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues should persist in re- 
fusing to accept this Instruction they 
would show themselves in this as in all 
other matters to be out of touch with 
the feelings of the majority of the people 
of this country. 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) said, that he was not often in 
favour of dividing Bills, but he thought 
that those who had brought forward this 
Motion had a very strong case. Within 
the four corners of this Bill they were 
asked to deal with two different questions 
standing in totally different categories, 
and commanding very different degrees 
of support. Among his own acquaint- 
ances there were not a few Churchmen 
and Nonconformists who believed in the 
desirability of freeing the Church from 
State control, not in the interests of the 
State or of other denominations, but in 
the interest of the Church herself. But 
while holding that opinion they had a 
deep-rooted objection to the proposal for 
Disendowment, regarding it as an in- 
vasion of the rights of property. In 
'short there were great numbers of people 
|who, on this Church question, were in 
favour of freedom, but not of plunder. 
Considering that this Bill dealt with a 
limited portion of a single Church, and 
that the poorest portion, a vast number 
of people would hesitate a-very long 
time before they consented to strip it of 
its very slender means. Moreover, if the 
Bill were divided, one of its parts would 
not obtain the support of a majority even 
in that House. The House would un- 
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doubtedly pass the Disestablishment 
Bill, but would act very differently when 
it came to face the question of Disendow- 
ment in its bare, naked form. There 
was division on the subject of Disendow- 
ment even in the ranks of the Welsh 
Members. The arguments that could be 
adduced for Disestablishment. could 
not be adduced for Disendowment, 
and therefore he should vote for the 
Instruction. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, that the supporters of the 
Home Secretary appeared to find much 
satisfaction in his argument that an 
opportunity might have been taken to 
raise t. is question by an Amendment on 
the Second Reading, and that the argu- 
ments adduced in support of this 
Instruction would have been more appro- 
priate at the previous stage of their 
proceedings on the measure. But the 
contention that this was a question which 
could have been disposed of on the 
Second Reading was contrary to the 
most elementary Parliamentary ex- 
perience. To say that when a Bill pro- 
posed two distinct objects it was possible 
to separate them on the Second Reading, 
and to have an effective decision of the 
House upon the question of the separa- 
tion was to run counter to all their 
experience. On the Motion for Second 
Reading it was only possible to dispose 
of one Amendment, and the selection of 
what Amendment should be proposed 
was in many cases decided by the acci- 
dent of priority. But if an argumenta- 
tive Amendment had been proposed in 
this case those who might have voted in 
favour of division would certainly have 
been told afterwards that by their 
support of the Amendment they had 
accorded an expression of opinion in 
favour of the Bill. He held, therefore, 
that it was not practicable to raise the 
question of the division of the Bill upon 
the Second Reading, and that this was 
the first opportunity which the House 
had had for the discussion of the question. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) entered an emphatic protest 
against the way in which the Govern- 
ment had treated the arguments of the 
Opposition. It was obvious that orders 
had gone out that no speeches were to be 
made on the Ministerial side of the 
House. There could be no fair discussion 
of any matter under such conditions. 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, that he must 
correct the hon. and learned Member at 
once. No such order as he supposed had 
gone forth. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that of course if the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the silence of hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
was not in consequence of an order he 
accepted that statement at once. The 
Home Secretary, when making his rather 
perfunctory speech, appeared to think 
that he might dismiss this proposal by 
saying that the subject had not been 
submitted for consideration on the Second 
Reading. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not treating the Opposition with 
justice. He understood now from the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was not his 
suggestion that silence should be main- 
tained below the Gangway. In those 
circumstances he wanted to know how it 
was that no Welsh Member had ventured 
to speak. There was, his hon. Friends 
had pointed out, a large and growing 
body of opinion in Wales opposed to 
Disendowment, and the reason why 
the Welsh Members desired that these 
two questions should be kept together 
was that by that means they hoped to 
get the support of Members who desired 
Disestablishment, but who would not 
vote for Disendowment if it were put 
before them as a separate issue. If the 
Welsh Members below the Gangway 
were in a position to declare that there 
was a unanimous feeling in Wales in 
favour of keeping the two questions to- 
gether let them say so. But they could 
not do so, because they knew that there 
was a large section of the Nonconformist 
body in Wales that did not approve 
of the proposal for Disendowment. 
But might he point out how extremely 
important it was that this Instruction 
should be adopted? Hon. Members 
opposite seemed to think that a simple 
clause, which said that the Church in 
Wales should be disestablished, would be 
a complete Bill, and that nothing more 
would be necessary. He did not hesitate 
to say that the clauses which were con- 
cerned with Disestablishment, and Dis- 
establishment only, with their conse- 
quential Amendments must occupy many 
days to debate, and therefore it was 
idle to deny that in mixing up the two 
subjects the difficulties of Debate and 
of preparing Amendments would be 
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enormously increased. The position of the 
Bishops and Clergy of the Disestablished 
Church with regard to Convocation had 
not yet been referred to. The fact that 
they were no longer to be called to 
Convocation forced upon the House the 
necessity of making some other provision. 
What was that provision? That the 
Disestablished Church should have 
power to establish for itself a constitu- 
tion, to make synods, and to re-establish 
its organisation. Did hon. Members 
think that was not a matter which must 
be made the subject of Amendment? 
Then, again, what was to be the position 
of the Clergy with regard to the eccle- 
siastical law? Then there was another 
important question, which had occupied 
the attention of the Welsh and English 
Members in years gone by, and that was 
the marriage law. This Bill proposed 
that there shonld be a complete cutting 
adrift of the Disestablished Church from 
all ecclesiastical law ; but, as hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side probably knew, 
there was an exception in the Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
with respect to the marriage law. The 
consequence was, that in the follewing 
Session a Bill had to be brought in, in 
order to regulate the marriage law for 
the Disestablished Church in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to make the House believe that all 
these were questions which could be solved 
and dealt with in a Bill which in one 
sentence said that the Church should be 
disestablished and that ecclesiastical law 
should no longer have any bearing on 
the Church; but all the questions he 
had mentioned would have to be dealt 
with when Disestablishment took place. 
He submitted, with great deference, 
that it was not just or right to deal with 
an Instruction of this character without 
some answer being given upon these im- 
portant questions. He could of course 
carry this much further by calling atten- 
tion to the position of the Clergy of the 
Church and many other matters ; but, 
forsooth, they were told by the Home 
Secretary that all these questions were 
to be dealt with in one Bill! He sub- 
mitted that it was by Instruction, and 
Instruction alone, that these questions 
could be properly raised under the 
Standing Order of the House. The 
reason why Disendowment and Dis- 
establishment were not to be treated in 
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the logical and proper way was, that 
from beginning to end there had been 
no Welsh case made out. Without 
almost a single exception, when the 
Second Reading of the Bill was under 
discussion, the case made was not a case 
with regard to the Disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, but in regard to 
Disestablishment as a principle. The 
co uence was, that the Government 
dared not fight the case on the lines which 
were really applicable to the Welsh 
Church ; because they knew that, though 
they might possibly secure a small 
majority, due to the Welsh Members, 
in obedience to the pledge given 
that the Government should have their 
support so long as this Bill was carried 
forward, if they were to adopt the 
reasonable and proper course, the in- 
ternal discords and dissensions which the 
House had heard of would immediately 
break out into open warfare. Those 
who had listened to this Debate and 
those who would read it would come to 
the conclusion that every argument 
urged that night was in favour of the 
Instruction ; but, whether independent 
persons came to the conclusion that the 
arguments were well founded or not, at 
least they would say that they were en- 
titled to some answer. Whether the 
Opposition were right or wrong, whether 
they were voted down or not, the reasons 
and arguments used in support of this 
Instruction would go to the country 
absolutely unanswered. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
was greatly impressed by the answer 
given to him, some nights ago, by the 
Home Secretary, with regard to the law 
concerning marriage under this Bill. He 
confessed that he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the right hon. Gentleman 
quite unprepared with a policy on the 
subject. He thought that clearly proved 
that Disestablishment in itself was so 
large a question that it was worthy of, 
and ought to have, a separate Bill. He 
ventured to say that the Government, 
as regarded the Welsh Church, had con- 
fused the issue. The question of Dis- 
establishment was quite distinct from 
that of Disendowment, and when he 
looked into history, he found they had 
been dealt with in many countries as 
wholly separate and distinct. In 
Canada, what were the facts of the case 
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of the Roman Catholic Church were not 
destroyed, but were confirmed by treaty. 
They were dealt with wholly separately 
from Disestablishment. And when he 
came to the history of this country, he 
found the same separation between Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. Long 
before the Reformation was thought of 
alien monasteries were secularised, and 
when he came to a later period, to the 
time of Henry VIII., he believed that 
the great change carried out by that 
king was carried out when he was still 
a devoted son of the Church. He must 
make allusion to the great difference of 
opinion in the minds of many people on 
the subject of Disendowment. He had 
asked questions of acquaintances of his, 
not Members of the Church of England, 
and he found that many of them were in 
favour of Disestablishment, while they 
believed Disendowment to be, if not con- 
fiscation and robbery, at any rate unfair 
and unjust. They thought that it was 
not justice, or equity, or even Christianitv, 
that they should be allowed to retain 
their endowments when members of the 
Church in Wales were deprived of theirs. 
The action of Parliament had hitherto 
been to strengthen the position of Non- 
conformist endowments, and he did not 
see how the House could with equal 
justice weaken or confiscate the endow- 
ments of the Church. There were cer- 
tain questions of discipline which had 
not yet been discussed. He did not 
know what the effect of the Bill would 
be on the Clergy with regard to pluralities 
and other matters. He was quite sure 
the action of the Government would 
prevent their discussion. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said that, from the attitude of the 
supporters of the Government, it might 
be supposed they were approaching the 
end of a long deliberation instead of this 
being the first occasion on which, after 
the lapse of several weeks since the Second 
Reading, they resumed the further con- 
sideration of the Bill. An Instruction, 
of fundamental importance, had been 
moved ; it could not be called in any 
sense a dilatory motion, and yet it was 
met by a policy of silence. The distinc- 
tion between Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment was natural and was com- 
mended by common-sense and justice ; 
and ‘it was also supported by the high 
authority of the late Lord Selborne, 
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whose removal from them they all 
deplored. The Opposition were being 
treated with a great lack of courtesy. 
He asked the Home Secretary whether, 
in his heart, he believed Disestablishment 
would have been seriously proposed if it 
had not been linked with the alluring bait 
of Disendowment. Again, would bare 
Disendowment have been tolerated, 
if it had not been gilded over, as 
it were, by the specious pretence 
of Disestablishment? There might be 
many who would assent to Disestab- 
lishment if it were separated from Disen- 
dowment. The two things were quite 
distinct, and the measure which combined 
them ought to receive fundamental 
criticism. At any rate they were entitled 
to know what were the views of the 
Ministers, and of the promoters of the 
Bill; for it was not promoted so 
much by the Government as by Mem- 
bers from Wales, who apparently had 
nothing to say. He had heard more than 
one rumour that many of the Welsh 
people were in favourof Disestablishment 
who were not in favour of Disendow- 
ment ; and not a single voice had been 
raised to say whether it was so or not. 
nate of “No, no!”] Would hon. 

embers rise and tell them? If they 
would not it was a monstrous departure 
from the practice of the House. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, the only effect of 
passing the Instruction would be to give 
the Opposition two Bills to obstruct 
instead of one. In reply to a challenge 
which had been given, he would say he 
did not know of a single Nonconformist 
in Wales who was in favour of Dises- 
tablishment without Disendowment ; he 
did not believe there were a dozen Non- 
conformists who favoured that view, or a 
hundred persons in all Wales who held 
it. Disendowment was the complement 
of Disestablishment; Disestablishment 
involved Disendowment. It was said by 
Edmund Burke 120 years ago :— 

“The Establishment is a tax laid by the same 
sovereign authority (i.e. the State) for the 
payment of those who teach and practise a 
certain system of religious doctrines and prac- 
tices fixed and ascertained by law. For no 
Legislature was ever so absurd as to tax its 
people to ney men for teaching and practising 
what they pleased, but according to some pre- 
scribed rule.”’ 


That sentence contained the key to the 
whole question. Obedience to the law of 
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the State was the price which the Clergy 
pay for the endowments they receive. 
There was one thing in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Tunbridge Wells with 
which he cordially agreed, and that was 
in the tribute he paid to the late Lord 
Selborne. Having enjoyed his Lordship’s 
friendship at the Bar and in the House, 
he could say that no man ever more 
thoroughly deserved the universal tribute 
of respect and admiration which his 
death had called forth ; there never was 
a man who set before himself a higher 
standard of public conduct and who 
more conscientiously tried to attain 
to it. 

Mr. J. ADDISON (Ashton-under- 
Lyne) said, if there were any difficulty 
about the Amendment it had been re- 
moved by the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, who assumed that there were 
no Churches in possession of endow- 
ments except Churches which were State 
Churches. Why there was hardly a 
country in Europe in which there were 
not Churches richly endowed, and yet to 
some extent were independent of the 
State. In this country the Noncon- 
formists had large endowments. Would 
the right hon. Member propose to take 
away the endowments because the 
Churches were not connected with the 
State? The Roman Catholics had large 
endowments ; would he take them away ? 
The Disestablished Church of Ireland 
now had large endowments. Were they 
to be told that because Churches had 
large endowments they ought to be 
State churches or they were State 
Churches? The truth was, as had 
been pointed out, the two questions were 
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and there was nothing left which made 
any difference between Nonconformists 
and Churchmen except in matters con- 
nected with theinternal constitution of the 
Church and the supremacy of the Crown, 
In every country in Europe Churches 
were endowed. In France there were 
four Churches endowed by the State, and 
yet none was a State Church. So one 
saw from this fact that Disestablishment 
was so distinct from Disendowment that 
they ought to be separately considered. 
[Mr. Tomiinson rose to speak, but 
there were loud Ministerial cries of 


“Thomas!” and Mr. SPEAKER 
called upon—] 
Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 


Tydvil) who moved, as an Amendment 
to Mr. Griffith-Boscawen’s Instruction, 
to leave out from “and” in line 5, 
to “and” in line 6, and _ insert, 
“with the transfer of the tempor- 
alities thereof to commissioners or 
other public body, and thc other with 
the allocation and disposition of such 
property.” The hon. Member said, he 
should be brief in moving his Amend- 
ment, as he did not wish to assist the 
obvious tactics of hon. Members opposite. 
He had no sympathy whatever with the 
Instruction as it appeared on the Paper. 
As the right hon. Member for East 
Denbigh had already said, no Welsh 
Member would entertain for a moment 
the idea of getting Disestablishment 
without Disendowment. If his Amend- 
ment were accepted, Disestablishment 
and Disendowment would form one Bill, 
and the application and disposition of 
the funds of the Church would be dealt 
The hon. and 





quite distinct ; and if they were to be learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
properly discussed they would have to/| asked if they had read the Irish Church 
be raised by separate Bills. It was said| Act. He had done so, and while he 
two Bills would take more time than| found that in that Act Disestablishment 
one—well, why not? If the subjects|}and Disendowment were dealt with 
were distinct they ought to be able to| together, the disposal of the tempor- 
discuss them separately. A certain |alities of the Irish Church were left to 
number of Members might be in favour/a subsequent Parliament. The 68th 
of Disestablishment and yet against Dis-| Clause provided :— 

endowment. What was meant by 
Establishment? It did not mean what |), 
it did in the days of the Tudors or in| 
Russia to-day. For the last hundred 
years we had been carrying out Dises-| The Home Secretary had appealed to the 
tablishment in this country by repealing | IrishChurch Act as a precedent and asone 
such Acts as the Test and Corporation | of the greatest works of the right hon. 
Acts and by removing disabilities with |Member for Midlothian, and he there- 
regard to universities and cemeteries ;| fore asked the Home Secretary to regard 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 


“With regard to the surplus funds they shall 
applied accordingly in the manner Parlia- 
ment shall hereinafter direct.”’ 
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the precedent set by the 68th Clause of 


that Act. That clause was one reason 
why he desired this Bill to be dealt with 
in the way indicated by his Amendment. 
Another reason was, that the country 
had never had an opportunity of ex- 

ressing an opinion on the mode of 
caeention proposed by the Bill. There 
had been a distinct change of policy on 
the part of the Liberal Party—as far as 
it was represented by the Home Secretary 
and his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench—on this particular matter. The 
opponents of the Established Church in 
Wales had always fought this question 
ou the ground that tithes and ancient 
endowments were national property and 
should be devoted to national purposes. 
Who could say the funds would be 
devoted to those purposes? Some 
parishes would get more than they 
needed ; others would get practically 
nothing at all. The country had never 
yet had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on this particular part of the 
Bill, and this was a sufficient reason why 
it should be dealt with separately. His 
third reason was one of expediency for 
the Government. They all knew—if he 
might use a mixed metaphor—that they 
were “ ploughing the sands” in order to 
“fill up the cup.” If the Government 
would only narrow the field for obstruc- 
tion —[ Opposition cries of “Oh!”|}—on 
the other side of the House, they would 
very much lighten their labours in the 
direction of “ploughing” and much 
more easily “ fill up the cup,” which was 
the main object of their policy at the 
present time. These were three reasons 
for asking the House to adopt his 
Amendment. He was aware that it 
would be useless for him to go to a 
Division if the Government objected to 
it. In Committee he would move 
Amendments to alter the provisions of 
the Bill, and then he would be prepared 
for a trial of strength if necessary. He 
hoped the Home Secretary would give 
some kind of answer to what he had 
said. Being on the Home Secretary’s 
own side of the house, he was entitled to 
one. He begged to move his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (after a pause): Does 
any hon. Member second the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Is it necessary 
there should be a seconder 1 
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*Mr. SPEAKER signified assent. 

No one else rising, 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said: I 
will second it, Sir. [/aughter and 
Cheers. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER having put the 
Amendment, 

Mr. ASQUITH said : Mr. Speaker, I 
readily respond to the appeal of my hon, 
Friend the Member for Merthyr, and, in 
doing so, perhaps I may enter a good- 
tempered protest against some of the 
language which has been used in the 
course of the discussion, implying that I 
and the supporters of the Government 
have treated with scant courtesy the 
instruction of the hon. Member for 
Tunbridge. In strict accordance with 
Parliamentary usage I rose at once as 
soon as the instruction had been moved 
and seconded. If I had not done so I 
should have incurred a much more 
severe and merited censure from critics 
of the Opposition. With regard to the 
arguments—as far as they were relevant— 
in favour of the instruction, I have 
listened to the whole debate, and, without 
disparaging the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, I must say I have heard 
nothing from any subsequent speaker 
which was not a repetition of what was 
said by the mover, and I protest, at the 
commencement of these discussions, 
against the notion that it is the duty of 
the Government and their supporters to 
assist in this waste of the time of the 
House. Now I come to the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, which I observe he 
has not found a seconder for among the 
representatives of Wales. But for the 
kindly interposition of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kingston, I should not 
now be in a position to attempt an 
answer. I need hardly say it is singular 
that my hon. Friend—representing, as 
he does, that there is a widespread divi- 
sion of opinion in Wales as to the 
manner in which the Bill should be 
dealt with—has been unable to find a 
seconder on his own side of the House. 
Surely, if what he represents is the case, 
amongst the 34 Members from Wales 


| there would have been one who would 


have seconded his Amendment and 
associated himself with my hon. Friend’s 


views. 


Mr. THOMAS made a remark which 
did not reach the gallery. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: If the people of 
Wales are dissatisfied they are less 
shrewd than I give them credit for, if, 
being aggrieved as to the allocation of 
the funds of the Church, they wish to 
risk this Bill or throw it over and hazard 
the chance of its being dealt with 
another Session or by another Parlia- 
ment. My hon. Friend has referred to 
the precedent of the Irish Church Act. 
It is quite true, that while, in the 68th 
section of that Act, Parliament laid 
down general directions that the pro- 
ceeds of the property of the Church 
should be appropriated mainly to meet 
inevitable calamity and suffering, it left 
the precise application of the property to 
the judgment of a future Parliament. 
I ventured to say, when speaking on the 
subject last year, that I did not think 
the experience of what happened in 
relation to that Act encouraged us to 
follow that Act as a precedent. What 
happened? The very large surplus of 
the Irish Church Fund has been, I will 
not say dissipated—because the hon. 
Baronet objected to that word—or ex- 
hausted, but, at any rate, has been 
appropriated from time to time in a 
series of disconnected attempts to deal 
with temporary emergencies; and I do 
not think, in view of that experience— 
without pronouncing any criticism on 
the particular occasions or purposes on 
or to which the surplus has been appro- 
priated—that Parliament should come to 
another conclusion than that it is better 
to lay down once and for all, in plain, 
unmistakable terms, what our pu 
are intended to be. That is the plan the 
Government adopt in this Bill, and on 
reflection I think my hon. Friend will 
see—inasmuch as it is open to him in 
Committee to move any Amendments he 
pleases as to the machinery by which 
funds are to be distributed, and the par- 
ticular purposes to which they are to be 
applied—that he will be consulting his 
desire, which I know to be genuine, for 
the progress of this Bill by withdrawing 
his Amendment to this Instruction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will only 
remark on the Home Secretary’s answer 
to the hon. Member for Merthyr that he 
has imperfectly acquainted himself with 
the facts as to the use put by Parliament 
of the moneys belonging to the Irish 
Church. He described them collectively 
as funds used to meet occasional and 
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temporary objects. Among those “ oc- 
casional and temporary objects” I find 
£1,000,000 for the Royal University, 
£1,000,000 for intermediate education, 
£1,000,000 for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and a very large sum—the 
exact amount of which I do not know— 
for teachers’ pensions. There are four 
great national objects permanently 
associated with the welfare of Ire. 
land—objects, I venture to say, far 
more worthy, to which to apply 
national funds, if these are national 
funds, than baths and washhouses. 
That is a question which I have no doubt 
will be fully debated when we get into 
Committee upon the Bill, and therefore 
I shall not trouble the House with any 
further observations with reference to it 
at the present moment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr, who has so quickly run 
away from the position which he took 
up, appears to have forgotten that it is 
one of the fundamental principles of our 
proceedings that nothing that is in order 
in an instruction can possibly be in order 
in an amendment moved in Committee, 
and that, therefore, he will be unable to 
move the amendment he suggested when 
the Bill gets into Committee. For my 
own part, I shall certainly do my best 
when the time comes to prevent the 
funds of the Welsh Church from being 
used as a bribe to small communities, 
and not for the general convenience of 
the country. With regard to the main 
instruction before the House I have but 
little to say. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has been assailed in 
rather severe language by hon. and right 
hon. Friends of mine for not saying 
more in defence of the course which the 
Government have taken in this matter. 
I, however, put a more charitable con- 
struction upon the conduct of the 
Government than my hon. and right hon. 
Friends have done, who, perhaps in a 
monrent of pique, appear to think that 
Government intended to burke a dis- 
cussion which they found inconvenient. 
I, on the other hand, am convinced that 
if the Government have said nothing it 
is because they have nothing to say. I 
think that if a right hon. Gentleman so 
fertile in the arts of controversy as the 
Home Secretary could do nothing better 
in defence of the course which the Gov- 
ernment have taken than to quote an 
irrelevant sentence or two from one of 
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Lord Selborne’s writings, there is not 
much to be said in favour of that course. 
One illusion appears to possess the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind. He seems to 
think that he has replied to every argu- 
ment which has been advanced and has 
answered every question which has been 
put from this side of the House in favour 
of the instruction. Has he said one 
single word with regard to the economy 
of time, or rather as to the possibility of 
passing one Bill if that Bill was confined 
within moderate dimensions, as compared 
with the impossibility of passing a most 
drastic measure, a double Bill of the 
enormous magnitude of the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment Bill which we 
are asked to discuss? The right hon. 
Gentleman has passed that argument by 
without, as far as I heard, uttering one 
single word in reference to it. The right 
hon. Gentleman has also passed by 
another argument of even more impor- 
tance—I mean that which relates to the 
questions of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment being not only in theory, but 
also in practice, divided, and that it is 
possible, and actually happens, that men 
may take very strong views upon one of 
these questions and yet hold directly 
different views upon the other. My 
right hon. Friend the member for Bristol 
is right in saying that I should oppose 
disestablishment as much as I should 
oppose disendowment, for I look with 
favour upon neither of these proposals. 
There is a growing feeling in all parts of 
the country against meas agp nt 
of “ No”), and, in spite of the disfavour 
with which hon. Members below the 
gangway may receive my statement, I 
can say that I have the best reasons for 
knowing the fact. There are men who 
believe in the necessity for religious 
organisation and who would be of opinion 
that to set to work deliberately to rob 
that religious organisation is not a desir- 
able employment in which to engage. I 
desire to use no hard language with 
regard to those who hold the opposite 
view, but all I can say is that I believe 
the opinion I have given expression to to 
be a growing one, and that there is a 
large body of men who, while they are in 
favour of disestablishment look with 
increasing aversion upon disendowment. 
The Government have adhered to their 
original plan, although they have given 
no reason for doing so. What are their 
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motives as well as their reasons? The 
sentence quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary from 
Lord Selborne was to the effect that 
there was no large party that was in 
favour of disestablishment that was not 
also in favour of disendowment. I have 
no doubt that it is perfectly true that 
there are those who believe—I think 
wrongly —that the relations which exist 
between the Church and State are 
detrimental to the Church, and who 
believe sincerely that disestablishment 
would give freedom to a body which is at 
present hampered and trammelled by 
legal restrictions. No one has given 
greater and more admirable and more 
eloquent expression to that view than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, in his 
speech on the second reading of this 
Bill. That opinion may be and is con- 
scientiously held, but surely it is not fair 
to deprive those who conscientiously 
hold that opinion of all hope of ever see- 
ing their view carried into effect unless 
they are also prepared to do that which 
I am sure many of them would do with 
reluctance—namely, deprive the Church 
of those material instruments by which 
her useful work is so largely carried on. 
The Government are, no doubt, wisely 
advised, from a political point of view, 
in maintaining silence, but I hope that 
the country will understand both the 
causes of their policy and the motives 
for their silence. 


The House divided: — Ayes, 198; 
Noes, 231.—(Division List No. 54.) 


The House then went into Committee 
on the Bill, 


Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


*Mr. GRIFTITH-BOSCAWEN (on 
behalf of Colonel Lockwoop) moved : In 
page 1, line 7, to leave out “ Ninety- 
seven” and insert “ Ninety - eight.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
allow more time than was proposed in 
the clause after the passing of the Bill 
and before it came into operation, for 
the general reconstitution of the Church 
which should follow Disestablishment 
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and Disendowment. There were many 
complicated questions to be settled— 
such as the winding-up of the funds of 
the Church, the election of a representa- 
tive body, the discipline of the Clergy— 
before the Church could start afresh on 
its own basis, and it would be utterly 
impossible to do all these things in the 
time allowed by the clause as it stood. 
He, therefore, hoped the Home Secre- 
tary would accept the Amendment. 
Coroner. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping), having apologised for not 
being in his place when his Amend- 
ment was called, said that, considering 
the gravity of the proposals of the Bill 
the time asked for in the Amendment 
to enable the Church to adapt itself to 
its new status was extremely short, and 
he felt sure the Home Secretary would 
grant it. The most sanguine of the 
Members of the Government could 
hardly hope that the Royal Assent 
would be given to the Bill before the 
end of August, and under the circum- 
stances, it was no extravagant demand 
to ask a year’s grace for the Church. 
In the Local Veto Bill three years’ 
grace was allowed to the liquor trade, 
and surely the Church of England 
might ask for a year in which to make 
the various arrangements that would be 
necessary after her Disestablishment 
and Disendowment in Wales. The 
object of the maintenance of the Church 
undivided in England and in Wales was 
to secure identity of discipline, of wor- 
ship, and of doctrine. The Government 
were now about to dissever the Church 
in Wales entirely from the body of 
which, up till now, it had always formed 
a part, from whom it had received 
assistance, and to whom it had always 
looked for advice and guidance. Surely 
the Church ought in justice to get time 
to make arrangements to meet that 
great and momentous change in her 
constitution? Funds would hawe to be 
raised to start her afresh on her career. 
He presumed that a large amount of 
those funds would naturally come from 
the landlords, who were most of them 
the strongest supporters of the Church 
in Wales. As the House was aware, 
the landlords at the present time were 
labouring under great disadvantages. 
One of the latest Acts of the Govern- 
ment was to diminish their income, and 
now there would be a further charge 
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placed upon them. The landlords would 
not shrink from that charge. They 
were willing to make the greatest 
possible sacrifices in order to maintain 
the Church in that dignified position 
which they thought she ought to 
occupy, but adequate time should be 
allowed to raise the necessary funds, 
as well as to institute general and 
parochial organisation for the manage- 
ment of the affairs’ of the Church. 
Every time they took up the Bill and 
examined it, the difficulties in it seemed 
to increase ; and he contended that it 
was only just that the Church should be 
allowed sufficient time to settle her plan 
of organisation in order that she might 
not be made to suffer more than was 
necessary by Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, 
he strongly supported the Amendment, 
because it was absolutely necessary that 
the Welsh Church should be able to 
constitute a representative body of both 
Clergy and Laity before she could receive 
over any money or property belonging 
to her. If there was to be such a body 
it was necessary to state by whom it was 
to be composed, but the Bill was silent 
on that point. Yet it would be a work 
of some time to form such a body, and 
which would satisfy the requirements 
of the law before receiving any of this 
Church property. The work of organis- 
ing the Church and of settling matters 
in relation to the property that belonged 
to her would not be accomplished with- 
out difficulty, and unless ample time was 
given for the purpose very grave injustice 
would be done. The Welsh Church was 
already being treated with sufficient harsh- 
ness and cruelty without doing the further 
injustice of refusing to give her time to 
constitute the bodies necessary for organ 
isation under the newconditions. For this 
attack on that Church could not be made 
on the ground that she failed in her 
work. For a long time past she had 
been doing work which was indispens- 
able for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the people of Wales; and this fact 
would make it all the more cruel and 
unjust if her opponents refused to give 
her sufficient time to properly organise 
before the date of Disestablishment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the proposal in 
the Bill as to time was the same as 
that adopted in the Irish Church Act, 
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and the Government thought they ought 
to proceed on the same lines as was 
followed in that case. Of course there 
were many questions which would occupy 
much attention, and would have to be 
settled on the part of the Welsh Church 
in consequence of its Disestablishment 
and Disendowment ; but all those ques- 
tions were equally incidental to the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
In fact the problems and difficulties to 
be dealt with were greater and larger in 
the case of the Irish than they could be 
in that of the Welsh Church. The area 
was larger, the funds were greater, and 
the scheme more complicated. Ques- 
tions of commutation had to be dealt 
with to a far greater extent than would 
arise in this instance, and yet the time 
given in the case of the Irish Church 
was found to be sufficient. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, did not see any reason 
for granting longer time in the case of 
the Welsh Church than was given in that 
of the Irish Church. 

*Srr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, it would hardly be denied that the 
circumstances of the two cases were very 
different. The Irish Church was ecclesi- 
astically an absolutely separate body, 
and there was no difficulty in dis- 
entangling her from ecclesiastical con- 
nection with any other Church. She 
framed her own organisation with com- 
parative ease. But the Welsh Church 
consisted of four dioceses of the English 
Church, and had no separate organisa- 
tion. Surely in these circumstances the 


Government did not desire that those | 


four dioceses should not have sufficient 
time to be able to organise themselves 
for Church purposes before the date of 
Disestablishment arrived, and it would 
be far more difficult, and require more 
careful deliberation, for this to be done 
in the case of the Welsh Church than 
in that of the Irish. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that there were 
no pro s for commutation in this 
Bill, and that therefore less time 
would be required for organisation. But 
the opponents of the Bill hoped that 
before it left Committee some such pro- 
posals would be inserted. This was not 
a matter of principle, for the Bill would 
not be more acceptable to him, or to 
those who thought with him, even if) 
the date were prolonged 
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the Church in Wales were entitled to a 
liberal allowance of time in order to 
make the necessary arrangements. The 
demand of his hon. Friend, therefore, 
was a very reasonable one, and he 
sincerely hoped the Government would 
yet be able to see their way to meet it. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, the case of the Irish Church 
was totally different to that of the 
Welsh Church. That had been prac- 
tically admitted by the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, and he would 
quote a few words from that right hon. 
Gentleman to show that he considered 
the disentangling of the Irish Church to 
be a very difficult one. The right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


“The operation of disestablishing the Church 
of Ireland will not be an easy one. It will be 
found that it is tied and netted and tangled in 
such a mass of legal bonds and meshes with the 
general body of the Church that it will be 
a very formidable matter to accomplish the 
untying process.”’ 


The disconnection of the Welsh with the 
English Church would be found an 
equally formidable matter. The request 
for further time ought therefore in com- 
mon justice to be 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, it 
was only fair that the Welsh Church 
should be given full time to make arrange- 
ments with regard to the property and 
endowments that justly belonged to her. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
seemed to think that the English 
Churchmen would come forward with 
large subscriptions to help the Welsh 
Church. That might be the case or 
not ; at any rate it could not be relied 
on, and one of the difficulties that 
might arise, might be that money 
would have to be withdrawn from 
the works of education in Wales. 
There were two other points of difficulty, 
there was the extraordinary position of 
the Archbishop, who, after the passing 
of this Bill, would be in some sense the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, though nobody 
could understand how that was to be 
dovetailed into the new arrangement by 
which the discipline of the Church would be 
administered by the temporary Court. 





There was also the great difficulty of the 
allotment of the various parishes which 
were partly in Wales and partly in Eng- 


to any extent, | land. But the construction of the new 


But he contended that the Members of | constitution of the Welsh Church would 
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form a body of work which would require |to the Church, the utmost extension 
more than 12 months for its execution. | given was from the lst January to the 
There was the constitution of the dioceses, | Ist May in the same year, and he be- 
the parochial organisations, the method lieved that Amendment was not insisted 
in which the register should be drawn, upon. Hon. Gentlemen now were asking 
and the new Ecclesiastical Courts which | for a great deal more in the case of the 
would have to be made. In addition to| Welsh Church than was asked for, even 
this there was the administration of|in another place, in the case of the 
patronage ; how the Bishops were to be |Irish Church. He ventured to think 
appointed, and how the authorities who | the present was a very much clearer case. 
appointed the Bishops were to be con-|It had already been stated that there 
stituted ; how the Clergy were to be! were a smaller number of churches and 


nominated, and how the authorities who 
nominated them were to be constituted. 
All these enormus questions had to be 


persons whose interests were affected, 
and in point of money this was a very 
much less valuable and complicated 


decided. It was not as if a vested in-| property. He must point out, further, 
terest would creep up between the passing | that they had now to discuss this ques- 
of this Act and a postponed date of Dis-| tion on the assumption of the Bill as it 
establishment, because the vested in-|stood, and not of the Bill with an 
terests ceased the day the Act received |Amendment for commutation introduced 
the Royal Assent. In the case of the into it. The plan which they proposed 
Irish Church there was no difference of was one which would impose on the 
opinion between them and the Govern-| Church during the period of transition 








ment of the day as to the particular con- 
stitution which a Disestablished and 
Disendowed Church should have, the 
two Parties managed to come to an 
agreement at once ; but the Irish Church 
took special care to reserve their assent 
to the Charter until the matter was 
settled. The present Government were 
far more hostile to the Church and 
Church interests than were the Govern- 
ment over which theright hon. Member for 
Midlothian presided. There was now no 
such ardent Churchman in the ranks of 
the Government as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian, and they had no 
reason to be certain that the proposed 
constitution of the representative body, 
and the various synods subject to that 
body, would be agreeable to Her 
Majesty’s Government. That was an 
additional reason for the extension of 
the time. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had said very truly 
that this was not a question of principle 
but of detail, and he had listened with 
great attention to the observations of 
the noble Lord, in which, he supposed, 
he had stated all that could be stated in 
favour of a further postponement of date. 
In fixing the lst January, 1897, they 
strictly followed the precedent adopted 
in the case of the Irish Church. In the 
case of the Irish Church when, in another 
place, attempts were made to obtain 
still more liberal and sympathetic terms 


Vicsount Cranborne. 


less arduous duties than were imposed on 
the Disestablished Church in Ireland. 
Every clergyman would remain in 
/exactly the same position as he was in 
at the time the Act passed as long as he 
continued in his duties. He thought, 
therefore, the noble Lord had made a 
new emergency, which was entirely out 
of the question. He was not afraid of 
saying that any provision of this Bill 
was intended for the use or convenience of 
the Church, although he observed that 
statements of that kind were not treated 
as if they were made in sincerity. It 
was his deliberate conviction that the 
period of transition of the Church in its 
new status should not be unduly pro- 
longed. The noble Lord himself had 
pointed out that no vested interest could 
be created, but on the other hand until 
the date of Disestablishment no newly 
vested body could be constituted, and it 
was most desirable that the Church as 
soon as possible should be able to come 
to arrangements for her future constitu- 
tion. They must keep the date now 
in the Bill, following the precedent of 
the Irish Act, and they had not been 
able to discover any case of hardship 
which did not exist more strongly in the 
case of the Irish Church. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, there 
were about 1,000 Vicars, and in the 
ordinary course there would be in the 
first year something like 75 livings 
dropped. It would mean that the 
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Church would have to provide the sum|!in Wales was entitled to a longer time 


of £11,000 a year to make up the de- 
ficiencies which the dropping of these 
livings would cause, which would be a 
serious burden. Under these circum- 
stances it would be reasonable for the 
Government to give a larger amount of 
time. He had no doubt that efforts 
would be made to raise the sum, but if 
the Government only wished for the 
principle of Disestablishment, and wished 
todo what they could to facilitate this 
great change, surely it would not be un- 
reasonable to extend the time. Unless 
this concession were made it would 
look as if the whole of the Government 
procedure was to be on the lines of im- 
posing the greatest hardship that could 
be imposed upon the Church. 

*Sm G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
observed that it was now stated that 
the period of 18 months given by 
the Bill was not sufficient to enable the 
Church to make satisfactory financial 
arrangements. He would point out 
that the Church Defence party found 
a period of seven or eight months 
sufficiently long to enable them to collect 
money to pay the election expenses of 
all candidates who would oppose Dis- 
establishment. If they collected a fund 
for that purpose in eight months, surely 
in 18 months they would be able to find 
enough money for the purposes indicated 
in the Bill? 

Sir F. 8. POWELL, as Treasurer of 
the Church Defence Fund, was glad to 
have the opportunity of stating in the 
most publicmanner, that not one farthing 
of their money had been devoted to any 
election purpose whatever. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
was not speaking of the Fund of which 
the hon. Baronet is Treasurer, but of 
what is known in Wales as the Grosvenor 
House Fund, and which was collected 
under the auspices of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL replied, that the 
right hon. Baronet knew much more 
about Grosvenor House than it was his 
privilege to know. He was not aware 


that the Duke of Devonshire had any 
authority in Grosvenor House. 

*Sin G. OSBORNE MORGAN : The 
Duke of Westminster, I should have 
said. 

Sir F. 8S. POWELL, dealing with the 
Amendment, contended that the Church 





than was given in the case of the Irish 
Church, because its treatment was much 
more severe, and the arrangements made 
by the Bill were far more complex, than 
they were in the Irish case. Again, 
before those arrangements could be 
completed a vast amount of work had 
to be performed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. He was quite sure that 
the time asked for by the Amendment 
was greatly required, and the refusal of 
their very moderate request was another 
illustration of the harshness of the 
step which was being taken by the 
Government. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT observed, that 
he ventured to think the right hon. 
Gentleman, with all his varied ex- 
perience, was not well versed in 
the constitution of Church assem- 
blies, and there was, therefore, one 
point which, with all his good intentions, 
he had hardly appreciated. Anybody 
who knew the constitution of Church 
synods and assemblies, must know that 
they were not bodies which were easily 
formed. The Church synod, or body, 
which was to be formed under this Bill, 
was of a very peculiar character, because 
it was formed of elements which were 
entirely obscure. For instance, they did 
not know who were to compose the laity 
of the Churchin Wales. He wasquite sure 
that many of the supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, if they liked to insist upon it, 
could be the laity in Wales ; because the 
theory was, that the Church of England 
was open to every baptized parishioner. 
The constituent parts of this new body 
were an entirely indeterminate matter. 
It would, he contended, require a long 
time to arrange how they were to deter- 
mine who had a right to vote and sit as 
laymen in this new Church body. Two 
years was not at all too much to give for 
such a purpose as this. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that what he 
was doing was in the interests of the 
Church. They did not deny the good 
intentions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but surely he must give them the credit 
of knowing a little more what the 
Church-people in Wales desired than he 
did. These proposals had been forced 
upon the Church in Wales, and had not 
been matured with any consultation with 
the Church authorities, who had pro- 
nounced vehemently against any 
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proposition of this kind. While he gave 
the right hon. Gentleman credit for the 
best intentions, he could not help saying 
that if he wished to make this Bill easy 
of operation, he would do more wisely 
if he accepted the suggestion of those 
who knew what were the desires of the 
Church-people instead of taking the line 
he had in this matter. This was one of 
the first, as it was one of the most 
reasonable, Amendments that had been 
suggested, and he hoped it would be 
accepted. 

Mr. THOMAS BUCKNILL (Surrey, 
Epsom) pointed out that Sub-section 2 
of Clause 4 provided that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners should, before the 
day in question—that was, before the lst 
of January 1897—perform all the matters 
referred to in the Sub-section which 
were a gigantic work in themselves. If 
they had not time to do that work, and 
did not, therefore, perform it, what was 
to be the consequence? He ventured 
to think that was a riddle, which was 
not altogether easy of solution, and, if 
the extension were made which was now 
asked for, it would at any rate give the 
Commissioners more time for the per- 
formance of their duties. Again, by 
Clause 21 of the Bill, the Commissioners 
had very important duties to discharge 
in connection with the property there 
specified. He should like to know—and 
he did not think it was an unimportant 
question—what was to be the legal effect 
of these things not being done by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who were 
told, not that they should do what was 
required of them within such time, or as 
soon after as they could, but that they 
should and must do it by the day in 
question—namely, the Ist of January 
1897? Why should they not, as the 
Amendment asked, have another twelve 
months in which to do that work? The 
Irish precedent did not apply here, and 
they asked, therefore, that as the Com- 
missioners had more work to do than 
had to be done under the Irish Act, that 
there should be further time in which to 
do it. He foresaw that a great deal of 
difficulty would arise hereafter if, in 
point of fact, the work required of the 
Commissioners was not performed in the 
time specified in the Bill as it stood. 
There was no penalty to be imposed upon 
theth for not discharging those duties ; 
they were under no legal obligation of 
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any description; and if the Commis. 
sioners said they had not done what was 
required of them and had not been able 
to do it, what consequences were to 
follow ? 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE said that, 
personally, he should not be disposd to 
object to the date named in the Bill if he 
got a definite assurance from the Govern- 
ment on a particular point—namely, that 
before the Ist of January 1897, they 
would consult the opinion of the country 
at a General Election. It was one of 
the absurdities of the present position 
that, though this House might be in favour 
of the Bill, a great many of them were 
certain thatthe country was not; and they 
knew that if aGeneral Election took place 
between the present date and the date of 
the coming into operation of the Bill, the 
Bill would never come into operation at 
all. But, unfortunately, they were left in 
great uncertainty as to the moment at 
which the Government might think it 
right to consult the country on this and 
other, questions ; and, that being so, the 
opponents of the Bill were bound to 
insist on a proper date being inserted in 
the Bill which would give ample time for 
all the neccessary arrangements to be 
made. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 100 ; 
Noes, 148.—(Division List No. 55.) 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON moved 
to leave out the explanatory words in 
the Ist Clause: “In this Act referred 
to as the date of Disestablishment.” He 
said that when reference was made to 
any date or fact, the simplest way was 
to give the date or the fact, and not 
to introduce a synonym, and especially 
one which was not intelligible. The 
expression “the date of Disestablish. 
ment” conveyed to his mind no meaning 
at all, because Disestablishment was a 
vague term, which he did not understand 
and which no one present coulddefine. He 
had never met any authority, either legal 
or ecclesiastical, who could explain what 
was meant by this vague word. The 
words which he desired to substitute 
were at all events plain English. There 
might be a precedent for the expression 
in the Bill in the Irish Church Act, but 
there was no reason that he knew why @ 
bad precedent should be followed. The 
expression in the Bill would be likely to 
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confuse people. He begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that it was 
from no morbid attachment to the word 
“ Disestablishment ” that it had been 
inserted so often. This was merely a 
question of draughtsmanship. It would 
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which began by saying it was expedient 
that the union created by Act of Parlia- 
ment between the two Churches should 
be dissolved. The words here used were 
nothing more than a general and literary 
phrase, and he doubted whether they 
constituted a proper phrase to put in an 
Act of Parliament. He doubted whether 





stantly repeating the words “ the Ist day | the legal luminaries on either Front 
of January 1897.” The words in the | Bench could cite a precedent for the way 
Bill occupied less space—{ Mr. Leicuton : in which the word “ Disestablishment ” 
“No! no!”}]—and the phrase was neater| was used. He had a general and in- 
and better adapted to the purposes of | definite idea of what was meant, but 
reference. only in the sense of omne ignotum pro 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON was magnifico. It was a word of the gravest 
not at all satisfied with the right hon. | and most portentous import, and ought 
Gentleman’s explanation. The words| not to be used in this light and airy 
which he desired to leave out and those manner at the beginning of this Bill. 
which he desired to insert occupied | If this phrase were omitted, then the 
about the same space. | simple date could be used throughout the 
Sirk RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, | Bill. 
Kingston) said, that just before the | 
dinner hour he rose to ask the Home, The Committee divided :—Ayes, 80 ; 
Secretary what he meant by “ Disestab-| Noes, 144.—(Division List, No. 56.) 
lishment.” His hon. Friend the Member | 
for Shropshire proposed to leave out the! An Amendment on the Paper in the 
words: “In this Act referred to as the name of Viscount WoLMER proposed to 
date of Disestablishment.” The hon. omit the words “So far as it is by law 
Gentleman mentioned several incon- established.” 
veniences in this use of language. For 
instance, whenever the words were used Mr. LAURENCE HARDY wished 
in the many sections of the Bill or Act,|to move this Amendment on behalf of 
if it ever became an Act, the lay reader the noble Lord, whose absence they all 
would have to look back to see what was | deplored, because he had been a force in 
the date of Disestablishment. He under- their Debates, and he had been identified 
stood it was meant to be the Ist of with the discussion of this particular 
January 1897. That being so, why Bill. It seemed to him that these words 
should it not be specified in the different were a matter of surplusage, and were 
sections? As a matter of facility for hardly necessary in the Bill. He would 
those who would hereafter have to deal not press that point, but he would rather 
with the Bill, who would have to ad- raise the question what was the meaning 
minister it and to obey it, it was far of the phrase, in order that they might 
better at once to specify the date. But have it clearly defined by the Govern- 
that was perfectly a comparatively small| ment before they went any further. 
point. He wanted to go further, and| When they got a definition it would 
ask Her Majesty’s Government where make their Debates easier, and bring 
they got the word “ Disestablishment ” | their discussion of some matters more to 
from and what it meant? Was it athe front than they would otherwise be. 
scientific term, was it a legal term?|In the case of the Disestablishment of 
There were great legal luminaries in the | the Irish Church there were two united 
House. .Would they inform him whether | but distinct Churches—the English 
“ Disestablishment ” was a legal or Church and the Irish Church. Buteven 
scientific term? If he were to ask the | in that case, when the Bill was in Com- 
Attorney General what the meaning of | mittee, the Leader of the Opposition 
the word was he supposed the hon.|(Mr. Disraeli) raised a point as 
and learned Gentleman would require| whether it was not very undesirabl 
three or four minutes in which to reply. separate the two Churches of Ire 
Strange to say, the word “ Disestablish-| and England as far as they were x 
ment” did not occur in the Irish Act,|lished by law, because the great) 
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object was to maintain identity of doc- 
trine, worship, and discipline in them. 
So far from this having been achieved, 
the last few days had shown the main 
body of Church opinion in Ireland 
almost determined that the leading 
Churchmen of England should not be 
invited to take part in Diocesan Con- 
ferences in Ireland. Disestablishment, 
therefore, had taken the two Churches 
very far apart, and, practically, had 
created a new sect. The aim in religious 
matters to-day was for reunion, whether 
in drawing closer to the Roman 
Catholics, as had been suggested by 
Rome, or by adopting some basis of 
agreement with the Nonconformists, as 
was suggested last year at Grindelwald. 
The whole tendency was to union and 
not to severance; and, therefore, he 
wished it to be enacted that the Welsh 
Church, even after the passing of this 
Bill, should be identical with the Eng- 
lish Church in doctrine, discipline, and 
Government. If the Government ac- 
cepted the Amendment, they would meet 
the objections of many loyal Church- 
men. Hedidnotthink that Welsh Church- 
men at present desired to leave the Eng- 
lish Church, but it was feared that in 
time they might become severed from it 
entirely in doctrine and discipline. That 
was the main object of the Amendment. 
If the words were omitted from the Bill, 
the other results aimed at would not be 
affected. Disendowment and the right 
of the Bishops to sit in the House of 
Lords would be left to be decided by the 
subsequent clauses. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that he fully joined 
with the hon. Member in deploring 
the absence of the noble Lord in 
whose name the Amendment stood, 
and he joined with what had been 
said earlier in the evening as to the 
regret which must be felt at the death 
of the very distinguished father of the 
noble Lord—the Earl of Selborne. In 
the absence of the noble Lord it was not 
easy to see what interpretation should be 
placed on the Amendment. He did not 
think that, if it were accepted, it would 
have the effect desired by the hon. 
Member of preventing the severance of 
the two Churches. The Welsh Church 
would be able to maintain its connec- 
tion with the English Church if it pre- 
ferred to do so apart from the retention 
or omission of the words proposed to be 
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left out. Those words were in sub 
stance the words of the Irish Church 
Act. The phrase “ by law” referred to 
all statutes and common law dealing 
with the Established Church and putting 
on another footing from other religious 
bodies. It did not refer to anyone par- 
particular statute. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said 
that he should have been more 
satisfied with the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s answer if he had explained the 
object of retaining the words objected to. 
The Bill enacted certain specific changes 
in the law, as, for instance, the abolition 
of the Bishops sitting in the House of 
Lords, and the right of members of the 
Church to attend Convocation. The 
meaning of the Amendment was, that the 
words proposed to be left out were not 
necessary for the general purpose of the 
Bill. This enactment “ by law” had no 
meaning beyond that which would be 
attributed to it by the subsequent clauses 
of the Bill; and if the words were left 
in without any absolute enacting force, 
it would give ground for the contention 
that thenew Disestablished Church was to 
be autonomous, would alter its doctrine as 
it pleased, and was to have a freer hand 
than it would have if these words were 
not in the Bill. Of course, if the right 
hon. Gentleman could show any legal 
consequence, which it was necessary to 
bring about by the inclusion of these 
words, the case would be different. 
There should be in this Act an analo- 
gous provision to that in the Irish 
Church Act. No one desired to deprive 
Church-people in Wales of the privilege 
of being married according to the rites 
of the Church. The words, “shall cease 
to be established,” might convey the 
idea that, by the express decision of Par- 
liament, such a connection as the con- 
nection of the Church with the ecclesi- 
astical marriage law—partly statute, 
partly canon law—would cease any 
longer to continue. Neither the Home 
Secretary nor any hon. Member opposite 
thought this point was raised in apy spirit 
of obstruction. The words referred to 
would be construed by Liberationists as 
being the pronounced opinion of Par- 
liament, and it might be almost argued 
that it would be illegal for the Disestab- 
lished Church to endeavour to put itself 
under the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or other 
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inferences might be drawn from the 
words which would be detrimental to 
the interests of the Church. He would 
be glad to know whether there was any 
special reason be ox from the Irish 
Church Act for adopting this particular 
form of words. There wasa distinct reason 
for adopting the form of words used in 
the case of the Irish Church, which did 
not apply here. The Irish Church was 
a Statutory Church, and when the Act 
of Union was repealed, there was less 
need for using the words. It was not 
denied that the Church in Wales was an 
integral part of the Church of England, 
and that the four Welsh dioceses were 
part of the Province of Canterbury. 
Unless there was a specific object for re- 
taining the words in the clause they 
should not be retained, because it 
would give rise to misapprehensions and 
embarrassments as to what the position 
of the Established Church was to be. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said he was anxious 
there should be no controversy on non- 
essential points, therefore he would en- 
deavour to explain why, as he under- 
stood the phraseology of the clause had 
been framed as it was. The Government 
might have followed the language of the 
Irish Act. Had they done so his hon. 
and learned Friend’s objection would not 
have applied. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
the substance would have ap>lied. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, the reason why 
they adopted the phraseology of the 
clause was simple—because they were 
dealing here, not with the Church as a 
whole, but the Church in a particular 
local area. Therefore, dealing with 
“Church of England,” they limited the 
area affected as—- 

“The Church of England, as far as it is es- 
tablished by law in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
should cease to be established,”’ 
in order to clearly show they were only 
dealing with the part of the Established 
Church in Wales. He thought the words 
used were preferable to any other form 
of expression. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N. R., Thirsk) observed that, when the 
Bill to disestablish the Irish Church was 
brought in, the Acts dealing with the 
Church in Ireland were read at the 
Table. No such course had been pursued 
with reference to this Bill. Tho House 


was placed in possession of measures 
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which established the Irish Church, but 
was not aware what the measures were 
which established the Church in 
Wales. This made a considerable differ- 
ence. He contended that the same 
course should be pursued with regard 
to this Bill that was followed in refer- 
ence to the Irish Act. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
asserted that the Irish Church was dis- 
tinctly established by Act of Parliament 
and was a State Church. No doubt 
the Irish Church was established by 
the Act of Union. Nothing of the kind 
had happened here. He denied abso- 
lutely that any Act could be pointed to 
that had established the Church in 
England or Wales. He hoped the 
Home Secretary would not follow the 
Irish precedent when the cases were 
dissimilar. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, he entirely sympathised 
with the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Tunbridge. The language 
of the clause was altogether vague, 
and the Committee should know 
what it had to deal with. The Irish 
Church was established by the Act of 
Union. The English Church was not 
established by any single Act, but by a 
series of Acts which tended to establish 
the supremacy of the State over the 
Church, and over the ministers of reli- 
gion. There had always been a tendency 
on the part of those who had exercised 
control over the consciences of men in 
the character of spiritual advisers to 
bring that control to bear in relation to 
temporal matters. One of the first laws 
to be abolished by this clause would be 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. They 
were passed at a time when the Princes 
of Wales were struggling against the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who claimed 
supremacy of the Church over the State. 
They were appealing from the Arch- 
bishop to the Pope, and Henry II. 
caused the Constitutions of Clarendon to 
be passed. They were to secure appeals 
in spiritual matters from the Archdeacon 
to the Archbishop, and from the Arch- 
bishop to the Pope. But it was pro- 
vided that appeals should be from the 
Archbishop to the King, and not from 
the King to anyone else. The exemp- 
tion of clerics from some of the civil 
laws was provided for ; in fact, the con- 
nection of Church and State began with 
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the Constitutions of Clarendon,and con- 
tinued by other Acts of Parliament too 
numerous to mention. There was not a 
single Act establishing the Church in 
England or Wales. It was done by a 
series of Acts. Where would the Non- 
conformists of the present day have 
been but for the protection of the State? 
Ever since the Constitutions of Claren- 
don a struggle had been going on 
between the Church on the one hand 
and the State on the other. There was 
no religious community entirely free 
from State control ; and no community 
that was established by law ; he did not 
care what community they referred to. 
Take the Wesleyans, they were estab- 
lished by law. With regard to Wes- 
leyans, if a minister preached doctrines 
contrary to that Church he could be 
dealt with. He would be liable to an 
injunction, and prevented preaching in 
the chapel. The law protected the con- 
gregation, and it was exactly what the 
law did with regard to the Church of 
England. He was not dealing with 
tithes or anything of that kind. If they 
passed this clause they would abolish 
that entirely. He was not sure that 
some form of Disestablishment might not 
be practicable. Complaint was made 
that the Church was limited in its scope, 
but they had the same control exercised 
as to doctrine among the Wesleyans and 
other denominations. They might alter 
their doctrine, and he thought they did 
so, by their Conference and Church 
Courts. Why not have that so far as 
the Church of England was concerned ? 
It was not what the clause provided ; it 
was whatitabolished entirely. Hedoubted 
very much whether, when they passed 
that clause, they would not put the 
Church outside the law, and where the 
Trades Unions were before the recent 
Act legalising them was passed. It was 
true that there was no Church in the 
present day which occupied the position 
which was occupied by the Church of 
Rome in the early days of their English 
history, in the time of Henry IT., and so 
Mr. W. Ambrose. 
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on. He meant to say that it was one of 
the greatest points in favour of the 
Church of England that the law kept 
the clergyman in his proper place, and 
prevented him from tyrannising over his 
congregation or those subject to his ad- 
ministration. Do not let them imagine 
that there was nothing like tyranny out- 
side the Church of England. Might he 
mention one single instance? He was 
soliciting a vote. Another gentleman 
stood by, and he said— 

“T am his minister. Will you have the good- 

ness to address your remarks to me? I will 
answer them.”’ 
He said, “ Are you a minister?” and he 
mentioned some denomination. He said, 
“Do you claim to be the keeper of his 
conscience?” and the answer was— 

“ Understand that any observations you may 
wish to make to So-and-so you must make them 
to me, and I will give you your answer.” 

He declined under these circumstances 
to make any observations at all to the 
minister. He made this statement to 
the Committee on his personal honour. 
Did they need to go farther than the 
case of Ireland to show the necessity of 
maintaining control of the connection 
of the Church with the State? He said 
that was necessary to maintain civil and 
religious liberty in its fullest sense. 
Where would that be but for the subor- 
dination of the Church to the State! 
Do not destroy the loyalty of the Church 
as a body; do not abolish the whole 
thing en bloc. He asked hon. Members 
whether they were aware that this 
clause would abolish the foundations of 
the Church? Well, he told them that 
was a fact, and he hoped the Committee 
would consider well before it passed this 
clause, and he should vote against it. 
*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON said, if 
there were any statutes by which the 
Church of England was established in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, they applied 
to England as well. The clause de- 
scribed a thing which did not exist. It 
referred to a Church “as established by 
law in Wales and Monmouthshire.” 
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This raised the historic question, and he | tuted for those in the clause which would 
could not help thinking that the Amend- | give it a more definite meaning. 
ment of the noble Lord (Viscount *Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
Wolmer) did raise a very serious ques- | that instead of these words having been 
tion as to the idea of the status of the | inserted in the enacting part of the Bill, 
Church in the minds of the framers of | ‘they might have been better put in the 
the Bill, and how they intended to affect | Preamble. The words “so far as estab- 
it by this clause. When they first found | lished by law” were mere surplusage. 
the Church in existence it was not a| They repealed no existing law, they 
Church established by law. The union effected no change in the law, they 
of the Welsh Dioceses with the Province | enacted no new law, so they ought to be 
of Canterbury took place before Par- struck out of the clause. 
liamentary authority extended over | Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
Wales. What did the Government said, that he understood that the hon. 
mean by these words? Let them put Gentleman had moved the omission of 
their meaning in more definite terms. the words merely with the object of 
The right hon. Gentleman talked about | eliciting from the right hon. Gentleman 
leaving the Church free, but the Bill did the Home Secretary what meaning the 
not leave the Church free at all. Under | Government attached tothem. In reply, 
the provisions of this Bill the Bishops | the right hon. Gentleman had made some 
and clergy would in future be prohibited | reference to the Irish Act, and had said 
from continuing to be represented in that, so far as he could see, it did not 
Convocation, as they had been for more! matter whether the words “so far as 
than 1,000 years. This was really an | ‘established by law” were in the Bill or 
attempt to start a new organisation— not. The words in the Bill were—* The 
not a free organisation. They weretobe Church of England, so far as it is 
almost compelled to establish a separate established by law, shall cease to be 
corporate existence. Until they had established.” 
a fuller explanation of these words he; Mr. ASQUITH: “In Wales or Mon- 
should feel bound to resist them. /mouthshire.” Those are important words, 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, the words as defining the area within which the 
appeared to him to be too vague. If| Bill is to operate. 
they passed that clause they would not *Sim MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
alter the social status of the clergyman. | said, that he certainly understood that 
He wished to point out that the clergy|the right hon. Gentleman had said 
of the Church of England, being under that it would have precisely the same 
an Act of Parliament, were bound by jeffect if they enacted that “ the 
the law more strictly than Noncon-|Church in Wales and Monmouthshire 
formist ministers were. ‘shall cease to be established.” In that 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS wished to! case, what was the right hon. Gentleman 
know whether the hon. Member opposite | fighting about ! 
was entitled to go into matters of this) Mr. ASQUITH: I will tell you. I 
kind, which had nothing to do with the am not fighting at all as a matter of 
Amendment before the Committee. \fact. The language of the Bill is quite 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say | clear, and defines the area in which Dis- 
that the hon. Member is out of Order, | establishment is to take place. 
but at the same time I think that his) *Sirm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
observations are rather irrelevant to the said, that that was exactly what the 
question before the Committee. words objected to did not do. The words 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said that, in which defined the area were the words 
his opinion, words ought to be substi- “in Wales or Monmouthshire,” and 
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these were not now objected to. The 
words “as established by law” had no 
reference to the limitation of the area 
within which the Bill was to operate. 

The matter might be dealt with by a 
slight alteration in the language of the 
clause. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
object to the words “the Church of 
England in Wales or Monmouthshire 
shall cease to be established by law?” 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not object to 
those words, only they are very much 
worse language than that which appears 
in the Bill. 

*Sirn MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
said, that he had made the sugges- 
tion because he hoped to make peace. 
He defied the Government, however, to 
name the Statutes which established 
the Church in Wales. Let the Gov- 
ernment copy the words of the Irish 
Act exactly, and say that the Church of 
England in Wales and Monmouth shall 
cease to be established by law. Hedid 
not care which course was adopted. The 
Government were the authors of the 
Bill, and the responsibility of its inter- 
pretation rested with them. But if 
they insisted on the present words, he 
did not think it was worth while to go 
to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. AMBROSE asked that a 
schedule of the statutes should be fur- 
nished which bound the Church of Eng- 
land, and which the Government now 


proposed to repeal. 
Question proposed, “That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


The House divided :—Ayes,188 ; Noes, 
147.—(Division List, No. 57.) 


*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN rose 
to move in Clause 1, page ], line 8, after 
“law,” to insert— 

‘*In any respects in which other religious 
bodies are not so establishe !."’ 

He said that the Government seemed to 
have forgotten that the Nonconformists 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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the same sense as the Church. They 
must bring the Church down to the 
same point of establishment as the 
Nonconformists at the present moment. 
He could prove in a great many ways 
that the Nonconformists were  estab- 
lished by law. Speaker Onslow had so 
stated. Ministrations in chapels were pro- 
tected from disturbance. Chapels were 
protected from payment of rates, and this 
of itself almost amounted to endowment. 
The doors of chapels were kept open, so 
that all might have access to them ; and 
they were registered and certified by Act 
of Parliament. It was, therefore, clear 
that chapels were established in precisely 
the same way, though not, perhaps, to 
exactly the same extent as the Church. 
It was objected that one of the objects 
of establishment and of regulation by 
the State, or subjection to the State, was 
the fact that the Church courts were, 
toa certain extent, State courts, and 
they were so to this extent, that all 
coercive authority was derived from the 
Crown. But if Dissenters had a dispute, if 
they thought that there had beenany abuse 
of the way in which the services of the 
Church were conducted, they had to go 
to the State Court—to the ordinary 
Court of Law—and were subject to 
coercive authority which belonged to 
every Court of Law. They were, there- 
fore, established in a very real sense. 
If the Government were going to 
disestablish the Church, and if they 
wished to place her on a footing of 
absolute equality with Dissenters, they 
ought to disestablish her only in the 
sense jn which she was different 
from Dissenters. If this Amendment 
were not carried, were Churches to be 
rated? were they not to be protected 
from disturbance? were they not to be 
bound to keep their doors open to all 
comers? If not, it would be very unfair. 
He felt sure the Government could not 
have taken fully into consideration the 
case of the Nonconformists when they 
inserted the clause in question in it 
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present form, and it would greatly 
facilitate the passing of the Bill if the 
Amendment he moved was now accepted 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that with a view to prove that Dissent 
was as much established as church- 
manship and to elaborate the point 
laid down by his hon. Friend he would 
call the attention of the Committee to a 
quotation from a _ well-known book 
showing how Nonconformity was re- 
garded in the time of William and Mary. 
In “Calamy’s Life and Times,” edited 
by J. T. Rutt, was to be found the 
following statement— 

“This gentleman (Sir Humphrey Edwin, 

Lord Mayor) not only worshi God publicly 
with the Dissenters, according to his usual 
custom, but carried the regalia with him to the 
meeting-house, which very much — 
many of the Church of England. . . 
practice defended by one of his party by this 
argument—that by the Act of Parliament, by 
which the Dissenters had their liberty, their 
religion was as much established as that of the 
Church.”’ 
The allowance of the law, it was con- 
tended, was a sufficient establishment. 
Now on this point of law he presumed no 
legal Gentleman opposite would dispute 
the legal ruling of Lord Mansfield. In 
1767 that learned Judge, in the cause 
between the city of London and the 
Dissenters on the nomination of Sheriffs, 
laid down the law thus— 

“The Toleration Act renders that which was 
illegal before now legal. The Dissenters’ way 
of worship is permitted and allowed by this Act. 
It is not only exempted from punishment, but 
rendered innocent and lawful. It is established.’’ 

Dr. Furneaux, in his letter to Black- 
stone, argued the point with great 
erudition, and put the point this way— 

“Can,” he said, “a religious society be con- 
sidered not established which can go to the 
highest court of law and insist upon a man- 


o” 


damus for a licence to hold their worship 


If a religious society was recognised and 
privileged by the State it was established 
by the law, that is, “legilus stabilita.” 
The Establishment of Dissent was not 
of modern date. Philip Henry wrote in 
his diary on the 7th of April, 1672, 
“This day I received my licence unsought 
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and unexpected.” Who was the licence 
signed by? By Secretary Arlington, and 
it was in those words— 

“We hereby allow of a rvom or rooms in the 

house of Philip Henry, in Malpas parish, Flint- 
shire, to be a place for the use of such as do not 
conform to the Church of England.” 
How could such societies be called 
merely private organisations ? They were 
controlled, privileged and licensed by the 
State, and this had been going on for 
a great length of time. Dissenting 
ministers sometimes imagined in their 
ignorance that they were not in any way 
under the control, and never had been 
under the control, of the State. They 
were greatly mistaken. The State licensed 
them and looked after their doctrine. 
The hon. Member then read the form of 
licence ‘granted to Richard Griffiths, 
Calvinist Dissenting Minister, Mont- 
gomeryshire, in 1809, as follows :— 

“JT, Charles Jones, Clerk of the Peace of the 





County of Montgomery, do hereby certify that 
Robert Griffiths, of Llanwyddan, in the County 
aforesaid, Dissenting Preacher or Teacher, did at 
a general quarter sessions of the peace holden 
and kept in the Guildhall at Montgomery in 
and for the said County, in the week after the 
translation of St. Thomas the Martyr, to wit, on 
Thursday the 13th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord 1809, in open Court take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy and make and 
subscribe the declaration against Popery, and 
also the declaration that he is a Christian and a 
Protestant, and as such that he believed the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and 
received the same as the rule of his doctrine and 
practice.”’ 


This was the form of licence which was 
in force up to very late days. He had 
asked again and again in vain, and he 
still asked, for a definition of the words 
“established by law.” He now asked 
the Home Secretary to differentiate 
in principle between the position of 
Nonconformity and that of the Church 
as regarded its public recognition. He 
should be glad to get any one of authority 
to give such a definition. The best 
definition he had seen was to be found 
in “The Case for Disestablishment,” a 
book which was published by the Libera- 
tion Society. It is this :— 

‘“‘The condition of a religious society, which 
has favours or privileges conferred upon it by 
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the authority of Parliament, that is by public 
law, which if it were not a religious society it 
could not have enjoyed ; its organisation recog- 
nised, its procedure regulated, by the State.’ 


Every one of those characteristics of 
Establishment belonged to Noncon- 
formists. He would venture to describe 
to the Home Secretary how a Noncon- 
formist minister was privileged and 
established :— 


‘** When a minister (who has been educated at 
Homerton under a scheme established by the 
Charitable Trusts Act, 1853 and 1891) goes into 
his chypel pice has been acquired under the 
32 and 33 Vict., and which is exempted from 
rates by the 3 and 4 Will. TV. c. 30), his 
ministrations are protected from disturbance 
(by the 52 Geo. III.). The doors are kept open 
during the performance of public wena. in 
order that all who desire may have access to 
the services (under 52 Geo. III. ¢. 155). If 
he happens to preach a doctrine inconsistent 
with the trust-deed (which the State has en- 
rolled in Chancery) the State removes him. 
The chapel itself is registered and certified for 
religious worship by Act of Parliament (18 and 
19 Vict. c. 36). The minister himself is a pri- 
vileged Dy by reason of his office, and is 
exempted from serving civil offices by statute 
(52 Geo. IIT. c. 153) as long as he serves the 
chapel. When he celebrates the marriage of 
any of his congregation he acts under the 
provisions of the 18 and 19 Vict. ¢. 81. When he 
is called upon to bury one of his congregation 
in a churchyard he acts under the provisions of 
the 43 and 44 Vict. c. 41. The registers of his 
chapel are kept under the State guardianship in 
the Non-parochial Register Office in Somerset 
House, according to the provisions of the 6 and 
7 Will. IV. and the 3 and 4 Vict. c. 92. For 
the purpose of cheaply transferring from one set 
of trustees to another the chapel endowments, 
the services of the Charity Commissioners, &c., 
are at his disposal under the 13 and 14 Vict. 
c. 23.” 


Let us go a step farther :— 


“Perhaps he has been preaching doctrines 
other than those which were held by the founders 
of the chapel. If he or his predecessors have 
done so for 25 years, the State steps in and 
establishes those doctrines as correct, by the 7 
and 8 Vict. c. 45. The reason for this excep- 
tional legislation arose from the Court of Chan- 
cery having decided that it was illegal to preach 
Unitarian doctrine in Presbyterian chapels. It 
turned out, however, that in a great number of 
Presbyterian chapels this practice prevailed. 
Parliament was therefore appealed to, and gave 
« Parliamentary title to the possession of the 
religious Endowments of a chapel to any 
denomination which could prove that for 25 
years it had been in possession ; notwithstanding 
that the doctrines which it taught were wholly 
inconsistent with the doctrines held by its 
original founders.” 


He hoped he had proved the Establish- 
ment of Nonconformists by Acts of 
Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
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But there was another 


Parliament. 
indirect form of Establishment. From 
the year 1723 to 1850 an annual grant 
in the Appropriation Acts was made to 
the Dissenting community out of the 
public revenue, he would quote one 
example—similar words were to be found 
in each Appropriation Act—in 1805, 
in the Act 45 George IIL. c. 129, 
s. 17, they found :— 

“ For Protestant Dissenting ministers in Eng- 
land and Ireland and French refugees the sum 
of £10,471 1s.,"’ and “for the Presbyterian 


ministers of the Synods of Ulster and Munster 
the sum of £8,731 18s.” 


This went on till 1850. At the present 
time Nonconformists received public 
assistance out of the public rates and 
taxes to the extent of something like 
£30,000 or £40,000 a year in exemption 
from rates as “ places of public religious 
worship registered and certified as 
such.” They obtained this pecuniary 
privilege by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. Thus 
it was shown that Nonconformist chapels 
and ministers were not only established 
but endowed by law, their constitutions 
were legalised, the observance of their 
deeds was enforced by law, and their 
chapels exempted from taxation. He 
would therefore ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to show whether there was 
any difference in principle between the 
Establishment by law which had been 
asserted by Lord Mansfield to exist in 
the case of Nonconformists and the 
Establishment by law of the Church. He 
contended that the principle was similar. 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror to—E HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russ&E.1, Beds, N.) 
said, the hon. Member had made a speech 
of much erudition. His speech came to 
this, that the Dissenting communities en- 
joyed a certain amount of privilege, 
protection, and, in some sense of the 
word, Endowment, under the law ; that 
he was not prepared to dispute, but it 
did not amount to what was commonly 
understood by Establishment. What 
the question came to was, what was 
the weight to be attached to the 
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word “Established”? What was the|by contract to observe the laws and 
sense in which the word was generally regulations of the Church, which could 
applied? The word “Establishment” pri- be enforced by reference to a secular 
marily conveyed three points—the first | legal tribunal. The privilege of the 
was the maintenance of the Bishops in exemption of the Churches from rating 
the House of Lords as the representa- was secured by the Act of William IV., 
tives of the interests of the Church in which applied to all places set apart for 
the Legislature ; the second, the coercive | the exclusive use of Divine worship. For 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts ;\ those reasons the Government should 








and the third, the subjection of the 
Church in ecclesiastical matters to a 
secular body like Parliament. There 
was a fourth leading point, which was 
controversial and disputable. The noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester speaking 
earlier in the evening said that confusion 
existed in the minds of hon. Members 
who supported the Bill as to the right of 
private patronage. The noble Lord said 
it was quoted as an instance of Establish- 
ment when it should really be quoted as 
an instance of Endowment. But the 
right of private patronage really apper- 
tained as much to Establishment as to 
Endowment. It was difficult to conceive 
of a purely voluntary religious society, in 
which a private individual—a private and 


secular Member of the body—had the 


right to appoint a pastor to a parish. 


Viscount CRANBORNE: It is done. 


under Disestablishment in Ireland. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, if 
that were so, which he very much 
doubted, he would fall back upon his 
three points—the existence of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords, the coercive juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
the subjection of the Church to Parlia- 
ment. In those respects the word 
‘“* Establishment ” was, in their opinion, 


commonly understood ; and, holding that | 


view, they thought it would convey a 
false sense and meaning to say that the 
Church should remain established so far 
as the Nonconformist bodies were estab- 
lished, when those bodies were not, in 
regard to the points he had enumerated, 
established at all. The Government also 
held that, when persons voluntarily 
entered into the membership of a non- 
Established Church, they became bound 


decline to accept the Amendment. 

*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER thanked 
the Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment for his speech which he was 
sorry had not been delivered earlier in 
‘the evening, for it brought out more 
‘clearly the justness of their complaint as 
to the vagueness of the words “ Estab- 
lishment ” and “ Disestablishment.” The 
‘hon. Gentleman laid down four con- 
ditions which prevented him from accept- 
ing an Amendment which would extend 
to the Church of England in Wales some 
of the privileges enjoyed by Noncon- 
formist bodies. Those were—that “ Estab- 
lishment ” covered the existence of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, the coer- 
cive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, the subjection of the Church to 
Parliament ; and the hon. Gentleman 
also thought the word involved the 
question of patronage. But it was an 
extraordinary comment on the speech of 
the hon. Member that the Bill, so far 
from relying on the word “ Establish- 
ment,” had special provisions dealing 
with those four points. The Bishops 
were dealt with by Clause 2, the coercive 
jurisdiction by Clause 4, the subjection 
of the Church by the same Clause, and 
patronage by Clause 1. Therefore the 
argument that some vagueness would be 
attached to the use of the word “ Estab- 
lishment,” as proposed by the Amend- 
ment, fell to the ground. But he did 
not want to argue the question on that 
ground. He thought they were entitled 
to ask whether the Government intended 
| that the same privileges should be given 
to the Church disestablished as were now 
given to Nonconformist bodies? Were 
\they to distinctly understand that 


‘ 
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churches were to be exempted from 
rating ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is already 
provided for. 

*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
the matter should be made clear. But 
there were other matters, such as keeping 
open doors and protection from dis- 
turbance, which would have to be dealt 
with by legislation; and he thought it 
would be found absolutely necessary to 
restore to the Disestablished Church in 
Wales the marriage law in some shape or 
other. They had always protested against 
the suggestion that Establishment by law 
was a term that could only be applied to 
the Church of England. There were 
instances in which the status and position 
of Nonconformist chapels and churches 
and the privileges given to them by law 
were so akin to what were included in 
the words Establishment and Endow- 
ment that they might be properly treated 
as Establishment and Endowment. They 
thought that an Amendment of this kind 
was necessary to make it clear that to 
the Established Church and to the Dis- 
established Church the Government were 
going to extend the same privileges in 
rating and other matters as were ex- 
tended tv other denominations. What 
they desired was, that the Church should 
not be put in a worse condition either 
from the point of view of the protection 
of their endowments or the protection of 
their privileges than were the Churches 
of the Nonconformist bodies. 

Mr. ASQUITH remarked, that after 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber he began to doubt whether there was, 
such a thing as an Established Church 
at all. One thing that was clear was 
that one Party was in favour of a Dis- 
established Church and the other Party 
in favour of maintaining something they 
called Establishment ; but if, as might be 
supposed from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech, there were only 
these fine and almost imperceptible gra- 
dations between one religious sect and 
another, why had so much passion and 

Sir Richard Webster. 
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controversial energy been imported into 
the discussion? He entirely associated 
himself with everything that had been 
said by the Under Secretary. They con- 
sidered the Establishment of the Church 
of England, so far as it was dealt with 
by this Bill, to be that series or collection 
of incidents, some of privileges, some of 
disabilities, conferred and enforced by 
law which it possessed alone, and which 
was not common to any other religious 
sect, and the object of the Bill was to 
take away from the Church of England, 
so far as it was established in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, those incidents, one 
and all, but in all other respects to leave 
it on precisely the same footing, both as 
regarded privileges, and, if there were such 
| cases, disabilities, as any other religious 
denomination. [Sir Ricuarp Wepssterr : 
“Why not accept the Amendment !”] 
They could not accept the Amendment 
because it used wholly inappropriate 
language to describe the other religious 
denominations. That which distinguished 
the Church from other religious de- 
nominations was what they understood 
by the word Establishment, and to say 
that the Church was only to be Disestab- 
lished to the extent to which other de- 
nominations were Disestablished was to 
use words in a totally different sense to 
what was their real meaning. He was 
|of opinion that the Bill as drawn would 
have the effect of leaving the Disestab- 
lished Church in Wales in possession of 
all the privileges and exemptions of any 
other religious community, and, if in the 
course of discussion it could be pointed 
out that privileges were possessed by 
other denominations which would not be 
effectively conferred on the Disestab- 
lished Church by this Bill, on the part 
of the Government he would undertake 
to see that provision was made for such 
cases, and that exact equality was 
established between the Disestablished 
Church and other religious bodies. 
Viscount CRANBORNE observed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that what was meant by Establishment 
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was the possession of privileges which the 
Church of England enjoyed alone. The 
question was, What was its legal interpre- 
tation? He had been accustomed to find 
what were the definitions of the various 
terms used in Acts of Parliament, either 
universally agreed upon or defined in 
the Acts themselves, but in the interpre- 
tation clause of this Bill, he saw no 
definition of what was meant by Estab- 
lishment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had refused again and again to say what 
he meant by Establishment. This was 
a matter of legal interpretation, and he 
submitted that it was absurd to expect 
the House of Commons to be satisfied with 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Acts of Parliament cited by his 
hon. Friend supported the contention. 
One of the most important was that 
which exempted chapels from rates. 
The Under Secretary said that the same 
Act of Parliament which exempted 
chapels from rates exempted churches. 
That was no doubt so according to the 
existing law; but when they declared 
that Establishment was to come to an 
end under the Act which the Committee 
were now engaged in passing—if it was 
not too extravagant a phrase—that 
would supersede the old Act of Parlia- 
ment and would repeal it so far as the 
Church of England was concerned. 
What made it additionally — neces- 
sary that they should have some clear 
idea of the meaning of their terms was 
that it appeared from the Debate there 
was a great difference of opinion on the 
part of the Government as to what the 
Establishment consisted of. The Under 
Secretary, from his statement about 
private patronage, evidently did not 
know what Establishment meant. It 
was preposterous that when they were 
asking that. the Church of England 
should be placed in no worse position 
than Nonconformist bodies, the Govern- 
ment should resist what was obviously 
just and fair. The Home Secretary said 
that if it appeared in the course of the 
discussion that the Church of England 
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would be worse off than the Noncon- 
formist bodies, he would consider the 
point. But that had been pointed out 
in arguments which were left absolutely 
untouched ; and, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman was called upon at once 
to fulfil that which he had declared his 
intention to be. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE, repeating the 
substance of the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
that the object of the Bill was to place the 
disestablished Church in the same posi- 
tion in regard to temporalities as other 
religious bodies, said it constituted the 
strongest argument in favour of the 
Amendment, because it was merely 
carrying out the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to equalise the 
position of the Churches, why not at once 
accept the Amendment instead of indulg- 
ing in the vaguest possible language. 
The right hon. Gentleman threw on the 
Committee the responsibility of saying 
what were the Acts for regulat- 
ing the Church, and he left alto- 
gether untouched the point at issue. 
The Home Secretary said, that he was 
not aware that, if the Bill passed as it 
stood, there would be any difference be- 
tween the position of the Church and 
the position of any Dissenting community. 
But in this very clause it was provided 
that, after the passing of the Act, no 
person should be appointed by Her 
Majesty, or any person, by virtue of any 
existing right of patronage, to any eccle- 
siastical office in, or connected with, the 
Church in Wales. Would that, or a 
similar provision, apply to Dissenting 
bodies? Was it intended that after the 
passing of the Act the trustees of a Non- 
conformist Chapel, with whom the nomi- 
nation of ministers rested, should cease 
to have the right to appoint ministers? 
If there was no such intention, there 
certainly would be a difference between 
the treatment of the Church and the 
treatment of Nonconformist bodies. The 
effect of the measure would not be 
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equality, but inequality, as between the 
Church and other religious denomina- 
tions. Let the Home Secretary put into 
the Schedule of the Bill the Acts of Par- 
liament which he mentioned in the 
Second Reading. Then the judges would 
have something to guide them when in- 
terpreting the Act. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman would not consent to do that, 
an Amendment like that now under) 
consideration was absolutely necessary to | 
safeguard the rights of the Church. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
did not rise to add any controversial 
matter to the interesting Debate which 
they had just heard, but rather to ask 
the Government to put a conclusion to 
it by agreeing to some words which 
would meet what they, together with the 
Opposition, thought to be the necessities 
of the case. The Home Secretary’s 
objection to the Amendment was, that 
if they introduced the words proposed 
by his hon. Friend, the technical term | 
“ Establishment,” would be used in two. 


| 
| 


different meanings in the same place, and | 
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should be introduced, either in this or 
some subsequent clause, which would 
make it perfectly certain that the inten- 
tion of the Government, which they had 
expressed that night, and for which he 
thanked them, would be fully carried out. 
It was hardly right to require of the 
Opposition that they should enumerate 
the particular Statutes of the last 150 
years which they thought ought to apply 
to the Disestablished Church. What 


| was wanted was, some general expression 


by which all danger of injustice would be 
absolutely precluded. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could give them a pledge that, 
with the help of the Government 
draughtsman, he would introduce words 
which would insure that the Disestab- 
lished Church in Wales would be in no 
worse position than other religious bodies 
in that part of the kingdom, the main 
object of his hon. Friends who supported 
this Amendment would be attained. 
If the Government, on the other hand, 
sought to throw on the Opposition the 
onus of finding out every loophole which 





that this would lead to difficulties in the | might be left in the drafting of the Bill, 
interpretation of the measure. But the | and of remedying every casual injustice 
right hon. Gentleman agreed absolutely | that accident might have produced, that 
with the substance of his hon. Friend’s | was a position in which he thought they 
contention, and the contention of his|ought not to be placed. He hoped, 
noble Friend and others. The right hon. however, the Government would give the 
Gentleman said that he did not desire to | assurance asked for, which would not in 
put the Disestablished Church in Wales, |the least take them beyond anything 
if it should be disestablished, in any | they had avowed in the House. 

worse position than that of any Noncon- | Mr. ASQUITH said, he had no hesi- 
formist body at present existing, and tation in responding to the right hon. 
that if any case should be pointed out in| Gentleman’s appeal, and in repeating 
which the phraseology of the measure | what he had said before, namely, that it 
would produce any evil of that kind, he! was the intention of the Government 


would be prepared to rectify it. He ac-|that the Disestablished Church should 


cepted that declaration from the right 
hon. Gentleman in the spirit in which he 
was sure it was offered ; but there was 
this difficulty connected with it—that it 
threw upon the Opposition the burden of 
pointing out, seriatim and in detail, the 
points in respect of which the Church 
might suffer under this Bill as compared 
with Nonconformist bodies. What they 
desired was, that some general words 
Mr. W. Ambrose. 





be in precisely as good a position in all 
respects as regarded legal privilege or 
exception as every other religious com- 
munity in the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quite correctly appre 
hended that he objected to the form of 
words suggested, and he might add that, 
if words were introduced for the purpose, 
they would come more appropriately at a 
later stage of the Bill, when some general 
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words providing that in all respects as 


regarded legal privilege and exception 
the Established Church should stand in 


the same position as all other religious | 


communities. He hoped they would be 
able to agree to some general words 
sufficiently wide in their scope to meet 
the purpose which both the right hon. 
Gentleman and others had in view. 

*Mr. W.E.M. TOMLINSON said, it was 
a very valuable declaration on the part 
of the right hor. Gentleman that he did 
not intend the Church to be in an un- 
fair position as compared with other 
religious bodies. The fact, however, 
would be brought before him that, in one 
important respect, the Bill did put the 


Church in an unfair position, because the | 
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| We take a different view. We believe that the 
| best way of ising and consolidating the 
true union of the kingdom as a whole is to 
recognise, and within limits of imperial unity to 
defer to those separate national sentiments which 
have their root in the history of the past, and 
which form the salt of the life of our local com- 
| munities. In that sense I assert that the Welsh 
| people are a nation.” 

Now he would undertake before he sat 
down to prove—firstly, that the por- 
tion of Wales he desired to elimi- 
nate from the scope of this Bill, 
was a different nationality from the 
other portions of the Principality. 
He was quite sure, judging from that 
eloquent speech the right hon. Gentle- 
man delivered on the Second Reading of 
the Bill, the Home Secretary was very well 
informed as regarded South Pembroke- 








Bishops and Clergy were expressly pro- Shire. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
hibited by the Bill from maintaining | well that when Henry I. found the efforts 
their ancient association with the | of his predecessors to conquer Wales had 
province of Canterbury. not been successful, he was led to plant 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, | colony of the Flemish in Wales. But 
that after the declaration of the right| he did not desire to go further into the 
hon. Gentleman he would ask leave to | historical part of the subject, especially 
withdraw the Amendment. He hoped, | #8 there were so many in the House who 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman | Were perfectly familiar with the details 
intended to include the privilege granted of the matter. He saw the hon. Member 


to Dissenters by the Dissenting Chapels | for Pembrokeshire in his place, and that 
Act of 1844. hon, Gentleman would no doubt enlighten 


| them on the point. He was prepared to 
admit he would not be justified in mov- 
ing this Amendment if it was merely an 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Batter- ‘historical legend or fact he had to recall, 
sea, Clapham) moved to insert after| and if he were not able to prove by com- 
“Wales ” the words— munication with the people who lived in 

“ Except that part of Pembrokeshire south of the district at this moment that the 
and including Haverfordwest.” ‘inhabitants were averse to the measure 
He said he wished to point out the fact. of Her Majesty's Government. He had 
that the Home Secretary had made his | for years been familiar with that part 
Bill depend chiefly upon the principle of | of Pembrokeshire which stretched from 
nationality ; and perhaps the right hon. Tenby to Milford Haven, some 19 miles, 
Gentleman would allow him to bring to and he might add that the peninsula, 
his attention some words he used during | Which pny marked in the Atlantic by 
the Debate on the Second Reading of the | St. David’s Head, was a portion of Pem- 


Bill. The right hon. Gentleman said—| brokeshire to which no railway went, 
but which, nevertheless, was a very 


“The home of a ple is not a mere gue. | : , Binds ° » 
graphical ae ..4 know this is called | interesting district. [Cries of “ Agreed. ] 
Separatism. It is separatism to yom od beg was not a person to undertake to 
perform a task and not bring it to a con- 


there are such things as separate nationalities 
United Kingdom, of which we all are a part. [oe whatever interruption he might 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


the combination of which goes to form the | 
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be subjected to. He had been in commu- 
nication with various clergymen who in- 
habited this peninsula, and they had 
desired him to say, in answer to remarks 
made by the hon. Member for Pembroke- 
shire on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
that the signatures to the Petitions, which 
were sent to the hon. Gentleman and 
other hon. Members, were gained by 
coercion and other unjust means. There 
was a Church Committee in every parish, 
and the result of that Committee’s exer- 
tions was, that about one-half of the 
adult residents signed a Petition in 
favour of the Bill. He could speak 
with personal knowledge of one _par- 
ticular parish. There about 86 men 
signed out of a total of 168; but the 
general opinion in the parish was that, 
if the true view of the people could be 
ascertained, it would be found that the 
feeling in favour of keeping the Church 
established would be represented by the 
proportion of ten to one. He desired to 
draw attention to a most remarkable 
return of the burials in the churchyards 
in the Deanery of Castle Martin, which, 
roughly speaking, covered the very ground 
of which he was speaking. The result 
of the statistics was thus summed up :— 


“ From the foregoing figures it would appear 
that in seventeen districts which are purely 
rural the total number of burials taken by the 
clergy were 1,096 as against nine only taken by 
Nonconformist ministers. In many instances, 
however, there is evidence to prove that the 
burials, although taken by the clergy, were 
those of Nonconformists, the explanation being 
that, notwithstanding their dissent from the 
doctrines of the Established Church, they never- 
theless prefer that they themselves and their 
friends should, when they depart this life, be 
laid to rest according to the rites of that Church. 
In Monkton, which adjoins and is indeed a 
suburb of Pembroke, the burials taken by Non- 
conformist ministers for the period above men- 
tioned (1880 to 1894) numbered only 276 as 
against 19 taken by the Clergy, and it is safe to 
assume that some of these latter were also Non- 
conformists. In Pembroke proper the propor- 
tion is naturally somewhat larger.” 


That was a most remarkable document. 

He was perfectly aware the right hon. 

Baronet the Member for Denbighshire 

(Sir G. O. Morgan) had said they must 

not expect to see any great result in 
Mr. Percy Thornton. 
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Wales from the Act; but he doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
any idea that in any part of the Princi- 
pality it was possible that the people 
themselves desired to be buried in the 
ancient graveyards of the Church. He 
knew, too, he should be met with the 
objection that Pembrokeshire returned a 
Liberal (Mr. Rees Davies). On that 
point he had only to say that though the 
hon. Member might have got valid and 
useful support from that part of Pem- 
brokeshire he wished to see eliminated 
from the Bill, the hon. Member did not 
get his majority from it; he got his 
majority from Fishguard and other 
northern portions of the constituency. 
He was persuaded that the people in 
Pembrokeshire, south of and including 
Haverfordwest, were faithful to the 
ancient Church ; and he imagined that 
the Home Secretary would find some 
difficulty in giving a reason why, if he 
allowed what he believed to be ecclesias- 
tical betterment to the Celtic population 
in Wales, he should refuse worsement in 
the case of the Flemish portion of the 
community. 


Amendment proposed in page 1, line 8, 
after the word “ Wales” to insert the 
words :— 

“ Except that part of Pembrokeshire south of 
and including Haverfordwest.”’— (Mr. Thornton.) 

*Mr. C. F. EGERTON ALLEN 
(Pembroke) said, he was sorry to stand 
between the Committee and his hon, 
Friend the Member for Pembrokeshire, 
but he knew the Castlemartin district 
of Pembrokeshire very well. He was 
brought up in the district, and knew 
almost every field in it. It was, there- 
fore, within his knowledge that, if in the 
rural parishes there Nonconformity was 
not as strong as it was in other parts of 
Pembrokeshire, it was because those 
parishes were in the hands of very large 
landowners. [‘“ Oh, oh.”] Yes, he for- 
merly lived on the estate of the largest 
landowner. That gentleman owned six 
parishes in the Castlemartin rural 
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deanery, and he did not allow Noncon- 
formist places of worship to be built on 
his estate; and that was how it cameabout 
that there were so many more burials in 
that part of Pembrokeshire in the grounds 
of the Church than in the lands adjoin- 
ing Nonconformist places of worship. 
Wherever Nonconformity had a fair 
chance of establishing itself, it was as 
strong in Pembrokeshire as in any other 

of Wales. It was true that in 
South Pembroke the people did not 
speak Welsh, and were not of Welsh 
descent, but their Nonconformity was 
just as strong. In some of the towns, 
such as Pembroke and Pembroke Dock, 
the Nonconformist chapels greatly out- 
numbered the churches. In the adver- 
tisements of a local paper at Pembroke 
Dock, he counted advertisements of 
11 chapels against those of three churches, 
and of those three one was the Dock- 
yard Church. He knew that Non- 
conformist preachers had endeavoured 
to institute services in farmhouses in 
the rural districts, but they had been 
discouraged by the squires to whom the 
established clergy complaingd. Where 
leases were extremely uncommon, the 
people had to pay attention to the 
agents’ demands, and the squires did not 
care about Nonconformist services being 
held on their estates. In the Urban 
district of Tenby there were four large 
Nonconformist chapels on one hand, 
and on the other, the parish church and 
a room where services were held. The 
hon. Member said that the Castlemartin 
district was a solitary district. It was 
not more solitary than any other agricul- 
tural district ; and there was a railway 
from Tenby to Pembroke. In Pembroke 
and Pembroke Dock the enthusiasm for 
Disestablishment was equal to that in 
Fishguard, Narberth and Haverford 
West, and the boroughs in the northern 
part of the county. He had no hesita- 
tion in telling the House, from a know- 
ledge as long as his life, that although 
in the rural parts of the Castlemartin 
Hundred, where large landowners had 
their estates, there were few Noncon- 
formist chapels, yet in the Urban part 
there were as many Nonconformists as 
in the northern part of the constituency. 
*Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire) said, that the House would 
prefer to accept the testimony of his 
hon. Friend and himself, who had lived 
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in Pembrokeshire all their lives, than 
that of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Thornton). He could support the state- 
ment made by his hon. Friend that the 
whole county of Pembroke was strongly 
in favour of this Bill. The Northern 
part of the county was indeed Welsh- 
speaking, while the Southern was English- 
speaking ; yet the whole county had 
returned him by a substantial majority, 
and the question of all others before 
the electors was Disestablishment. 
He was prepared to substantiate what 
he had said as to the way in which 
signatures to Petitions had heen ob- 
tained. The county of Pembroke as a 
whole contained an overwhelming 
majority of Nonconformists, and he 
should be wanting in his duty to them 
if he did not protest against the highly 
ridiculous suggestions of the hon. Mem- 
ber—which savoured of separatism—to 
dissociate one portion of the county from 
the benefits of the Bill. 

Mr. THORNTON said, no answer 
had been received from the Government, 
and he pressed for one. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I will not enter 
into the question as to the exact state of 
opinion in the part of the county re- 
ferred to. As far as the Government 
are concerned, we cannot in any case 
accept so erroneous a principle as that a 
small local majority—even if there be 
one—is an argument for excluding the 
district which that majority represents 
from the operations of the Bill. [Op- 
position cries of “Oh!” } 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman seems quite incapable of 
dealing with the apportionment of 
public opinion on the question to which 
allusion has been made. But I thought 
the whole principle of the Government 
turned on local feeling. I thought it 
was to that that they pinned their 
colours, and that if there were a principle 
in the Bill, that was it. But the Home 
Secretary comes down, and, with an air 
of virtue, says the one thing that the 
Government cannot be expected to attach 
any weight to is the fact that there 
should be a local majority against the 
provisions of their Bill. If this Govern- 
ment is not a Government dependent on 
local majorities, what is it? A more 
cruel, cold-blooded cut from a parricidal 
hand than the speech of the Home 
Secretary has just made I never knew. 
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After that declaration I hope my hon. 
Friend will persist in his Amendment. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 161 ; 
Noes 193.—(Division List No. 58.) 


Progress reported. 


THE CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1850) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Read 2°. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL (LORDS.). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert Reip, Dumfries) moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, stating 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to send it before a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Bill read 2°, and referred to Select | 


Committee. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
(LOCAL CONTROL) BILL. 
On the Order for Second Reading of 
this Bill, 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY asked when 
the Government intended to take this 
Bill? 

THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Etuis, Merionethshire) said, the Bill 
had been put down a fortnight ahead 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give full notice. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
ask on Thursday as to the date. 


BURGH LAND TAX (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL asked, in view 
of the progress just made, that the 
further stage of the Bill be deferred for 
a short time. 


Sir JOHN HIBBERT assented. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
(GUARANTEE). 


Resolution considered. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked what the 
resolution was about. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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Compensation Bill. 


Si JOHN HIBBERT explained 
that it was to carry out a promise made 
by the late Government. 
| Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) desired to know under what cir- 
|cumstances the late Government 
'ranteed the money of the State for the 
| purpose of this railway. 

Mr. DALZIEL thought that for 
Scotch Bills of an important character, 
| the Government should find time in the 
|ordinary way, and should not bring 
| them on after Twelve o’clock at night. 
| Sm JOHN HIBBERT explained that 
this was not a Bill, but a Resolution upon 
which to base a Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether they 
might take it that time would be given 
for discussion and explanation after the 
Bill had been brought in ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : Certainly. 

Resolved,—That it is expedient to 
authorise the Treasury to guarantee the 
interest, at the rate of three per cent., on 
| £260,000 of the capital of the West 
Highland Railway Company, and to pay 
a sum of money, not exceeding £30,000, 
to that company; and to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, and if those moneys are 
insufficient, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of such sums as may be necessary 
for those purposes.—(Sir John Hibbert.) 





Resolution to be reported this day. 





| MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 

| Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed, on 
consideration, as amended [29th April] : 
| And which Amendment was, in page 
| 1, line 12, to leave out the words “ it is 
agreed in writing that,”—( Mr. Lambert.) 





| Question again proposed, “That the 
‘words proposed to be left out stand part 


of the Bill.” 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
| An Amendment made. 


| Bill read 3° and passed. 
House adjourned at Half-past 
} Twelve o’ clock 


| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 7th May 1895. 


SAT FIR 
The Lord Ponsonby a E. Bessborough ) 
—Sat first in Parliament after the death 
of his brother. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894. 


Return as regards Ireland, for year 
ended 31st December 1894, presented. 


CROFTER COLONISATION. 

Sixth Report of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners appointed to carry out a 
scheme of colonisation in the Dominion 
of Canada of crofters and cottars from 
the Western Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland ; with appendices, presented. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
Return showing 


1. The expenditure from the grant for 
public education in England and Wales 
in the year 1894, upon annual grants to 
elementary schools ; and 


2. The actual number of elementary 
schools on the Annual Grant List, &c., 
and the results of the inspection and 
examination of elementary schools during 
the year ended 3lst August 1894, 
presented. 

COMMERCIAL, No. 3 (1895) (SUEZ 

Returns of shipping and tonnage, 
1892, 1893, and 1894 [in continuation 
of Commercial, No. 2 (1894)]: presented 
(by command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


DISTRESS FROM WANT 
EMPLOYMENT. 
Message sent to the House of Com- 
mons for copy of the Reports, &c., of the 
Select Committee. 


OF 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT, 
1888 


*Tue EARL or JERSEY gave notice 
that on an early day he would move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the proviso of Sub-section 2 
of Clause 27 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888. 


THE LATE LORD SELBORNE. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
Herscuett): I am sure I shall be 
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acting in accordance with the wishes of 
your Lordships if I give expression to the 
sense of the loss which this House has 
sustained owing to the death of Lord 
Selborne. Just ten years ago, when an 
illustrious predecessor of his on the wool- 
sack died, the late Lord Cairns, Lord 
Selborne, who was prevented from being 
present by severe domestic affliction, 
gave expression to his wish to have 
offered his testimony to the remarkable 
powers and great worth of his illustrious 
predecessor, and to the loss which this 
House and the country had sustained. 
My Lords, I am sure we all feel that we 
have lost another illustrious lawyer who 
might worthily rank with the one 
to whom I have just alluded. He was 
a master of equity jurisprudence ; but, 
although having the completest mastery 
of technicalities of the law, he was no 
mere technical lawyer. He had a 
remarkable grasp of legal principles and 
a capacity of applying them with the 
utmost intelligence and _perspicacity. 
His industry was indefatigable; he 
spared himself no pains to ever give of 
his best. He used his utmost en- 
deavours to arrive at a right conclusion, 
and his judgments are as remarkable for 
their thoroughness and solidity as for the 
clearness of their expression. But it is 
| not only as a distinguished advocate and 
J udge that he will be remembered. He 
|took a foremost part in the changes that 
were made, now some 20 years ago, and 
which led to the system of judicature 
and administration of the law which 
now prevails in our Courts. He was 
one of the most active in bringing about 
what he conceived to be of great 
public value, the concentration in 
one building of the various Courts of 
Justice. My Lords, I have spoken of 
what he was as a lawyer and a Judge. 
I need not remind your Lordships that 
he was much more than this. The 
power and the ability with which he 
took part in the discussions of every 
question in your Lordships’ House must 
be fresh in your memory. The echoes 
of the speeches which he has made not 
long since still linger on these walls, and 
even those against whom his arguments 
were directed could not fail to bear 
testimony to their admiratior of the 


| force and power of those arguments and 


to their appreciation of the fact that 
these sterling abilities were neither 
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dimmed nor diminished by age or by | practise before Lord Selborne as an ad- 


growing infirmity. My Lords, I do not| vocate and to sit with him as a Judge; 
think any of us can forget the impression | and I can truly say that no ene could 
which he made of earnestness and | have gone through that experience with- 
sincerity whenever he addressed your | out recognising not only his vast learning 
Lordships’ House. This is not the time | and unflagging industry, but that which 
or place to dwell upon what he was as a is, perhaps, more desirable in a Judge, 
man, but a few words your lordships | the candid determination, at whatever 
will pardon me In spite of the cost, to arrive at a true solution of any 
absorbing and increasing nature of his | problem put before him. The noble and 
duties and labours in connection with | learned Lord has truly described the 
the law, he never allowed himself to be | personal character which was behind the 
entirely occupied by them. His energies | great judicial character I have indicated ; 
were distributed in many directions of and I may say for myself, speaking with 
fruitful activity with a view to the| the knowledge now of some considerable 
benefit of his fellow-men. He obtained | time, that I have ever found him, as all 
the highest rewards of the career whichhe who came within the sphere of his in- 
had chosen, but I believe that few men | fiuence found him, a most kindly and 
have ever less made them their ambition | generous friend. [‘ Hear, hear.” 
or their aim. I have met few who) THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE: It 
were more completely unworldly in spirit would be presumptuous on my part to 
than was Lord Selborne. On his lofty attempt to add anything to the tribute 
sense of duty it is mot necessary to|/ which has been paid by the noble and 
dwell. All must recognise it. Where | learned Lords who have addressed your 
his duty, as he saw it, led him, there he | lordships to the legal eminence of the 
followed without flinching or reserve, great lawyer whose loss we mourn. But 
and without the slightest regard for I desire, on behalf of those with whom 
personal consequences. Behind a some-| Lord Selborne was, during many of the 
what reserved manner there lay, as all | later years of his life, most closely asso- 
who had the honour and pleasure of ciated in politics, to tender to those noble 
Lord Selborne’s acquaintance knew, a | Lords the expression of our gratitude for 
kindly heart and a warm affection. If) the recognition which has been given to 
there were some who thought at times, the character of Lord Selborne, not only 
that his judgments of those who differed as a lawyer, but as a statesman. The 
from him on political questions were extraordinary acuteness and subtlety of 
unduly severe, I am sure that they were Lord Selborne’s intellect could not fail, 
all ready to recognise that this resulted | whenever we listened to him, to remind 
solely from the strength—I may almost us of the Oxford student and the trained 
say the passionate strength—of his con-|lawyer; but the conviction and the 
victions, and was in no way prompted| energy with which he advocated and 
by personal ill-will, or malice, or desire supported his political opinions must 
to give offence. I am quite sure that| have served to remind all who ever 
in this House we all, without respect of heard him or knew him that Lord 
parties, feel that the House is poorer for | Selborne was something much more than 
his loss. A blank has been left which an advocate. We could not fail to 
will not easily be filled, and those of us| recognise that the political opinions 
who have to take part in the discharge, which he held had been formed con- 
of judicial duties in this House, sitting | scientiously, as they were held with 
as the ultimate Court of Appeal, will| tenacity. I desire, also, on this oecasion 
long have reason to mourn the loss | to recall to the recollection of your Lord- 
of an invaluable colleague. ships the extraordinary self-sacrifice and 
Lorp HALSBURY : After what has) patriotism with which Lord Selborne, 
been most truly said by the noble and | for many years after politics had ceased 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, I should | to have any personal interest for himself, 
be doing violence to my own feelings if| continued to advocate and defend the 
I did not express to your Lordships my | causes which he had at heart, with an 
desire to be associated with what has | energy and a perserverance which might 
been said. It has been my fortune to|have put younger men to shame. I only 


Lord Herschell. 
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desire now, on the of his political 
friends, to tender to the noble Lords who 
have addressed the Houseour most sincere 
and heartfelt thanks for the recognition 
which they have given to the great 
qualities of Lord Selborne.  [‘ Hear, 
hear.” | 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I should be sorry to allow this occasion 
to pass without adding, on behalf of my 
own political friends, a tribute to the 
character of Lord Selborne—not as a 
Judge, for that has been amply done, 
but as a statesman and politician. I 
have been with him in this House for 
more than two-and-twenty years, and by 
far the greater part of that time I passed 
in opposition to him, though in the later 
years of his life I was his political ally. 
But during all that time when I was in 
opposition to him, in the course of many 
anxious debates, I recognised—as every- 
one else who took part in those debates 
recognised—not only the extraordinary 
power which Lord Selborne brought 
to bear upon the examination of every 
argument that could be urged on any 
political question, but also the great 
fairness and candour which were always 
present with him, and always led him to 
attribute the best motives to his op- 
ponents and to give the fairest colour he 
conscientiously could to the arguments 
and considerations which they adduced. 
He appears to me, my Lords, to have ful- 
filled an ideal which is hard to attain in 
such a political system as ours—to have 
reconciled perfectly the patriotic inde- 
pendence of the individual with the 
practical association with other men 
which our party system requires. He 
was a strong party man, and he did his 
best for his party; but he never, under 
any temptation or under any circum- 
stances, forgot the vital principles to 
which he was conscientiously attached, 
or allowed any political object to induce 
him to swerve from following them sin- 
cerely. The noble Lord who has just sat 
down mentioned how Lord Selborne, to 
the end of his life, and often at the cost 
of great self-sacrifice, continued to main- 
tain with earnestness and vigour the 
opinions and the causes to which he was 
specially attached. That observation | 
leads me to conclude with a remark 
which, perhaps, may be out of harmony 
with the general tenour of our discussion 
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present occasion may seem to justify. It 
appears to me a worthy opportunity to 
remark on the attitude, in respect of the 
most sacred of all subjects, of the two 
great Chancellors who have been men- 
tioned in this discussion. Abroad, and 
to some extent in this country, you will 
find men who affect to think that attach- 
ment to Christianity, and a belief in its 
truths, is an indication of a feeble in- 
tellect. But no one who knew inti- 
mately either Lord Cairns or Lord 
Selborne, as I had the privilege to do, 
could doubt that, while they belonged to 
the acutest intellects which have ever 
adorned Parliament or the law at any 
period of our history, they were not less 
remarkable for the intensity of the belief 
and the conviction with which they 
cherished the Christian truths which they 
supported by their conduct, and to which 
they had always been attached. [“ Hear, 
hear.” 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords,—I did not come down to this 
House with any intention of taking part 
in a discussion which, I understood, 
would be limited to the legal members of 
your Lordships’ House. But it would not 
be proper, after the remarks of the noble 
Duke and the noble Marquess, that I, 
holding the position which I do in this 
House, should seem to abstain from the 
discussion when it has passed beyond the 
bounds to which I had thought it was to 
be limited. I have not the good fortune 
of being able to say, like the last two 
speakers, that I was in political agree- 
ment with Lord Selborne during the last 
few years of his life. I may say that, on 
more than one point, we were in very 
acute disagreement. But that enables 
me all the more sincerely to say, on my 
own behalf, and, I am sure, on behalf of 
those who act with me, that no difference 
of opinion abated in the slightest degree 
our respect for that great man, or our 
memory of the services which he had 
rendered to his country. [‘ Hear, hear.” 
It was my privilege once, for a very 
short time, to sit in Cabinet with Lord 
Selborne; and, though the time was 
short, the experience was rich, because 
no one could sit in council with him 
without being struck by the laborious 
fairness which he brought to the con- 
sideration of every question, great or 
small, that was submitted to him. We 
have one or two great qualities associated 
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with Lord Selborne which cannot perish 
with his name or generation. We 
have the memory of an industry which 
was in reality sleepless, and of which 
the traditions surpass, perhaps, all 
that is known of human industry. 
We have that disregard of worldly 
position, of worldly temptation, which 
led him in 1868 to refuse the great prize 
of his profession rather than palter with 
principles which he held higher than 
any prize or any profession. I think he 
showed something of that in his appear 
ance. There was something in his 
austere simplicity of manner which I 
think must have recalled to every on- 
looker something of those great lawyers 
of the Middle Ages, who were also great 
Churchmen ; for to me, at any rate, Lord 
Selborne always embodied that great 
conception and that great combination. 
I congratulate the noble Marquess who 
spoke last on having touched a higher 
and deeper note than any of those who 
preceded him ; and I, at a great distance 
and with great humility, beg to associate 
myself most entirely with the praise 
which he passed on Lord Selborne in 
the religious aspect of his career. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 

On the Order for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he wished 
to call attention to a state of affairs 
which had arisen in connection with this 
Bill. Originally he introduced this Bill, 
and the Lord Chancellor introduced a 
similar one subsequently ; and both 
were put down for Second Reading on 
the same day. At that time he stated 
that he was willing and anxious to con- 
fide the Bill to the care of the Lord 
Chancellor ; and, as a matter of fact, he 
had neither moved the Report stage nor 
the Third Reading stage of the Bill. He 
certainly understood, however—he did 
not say that his noble and learned 
Friend pledged himself on the point— 
that the measure was to receive the 
favourable attention of the Government, 
and he had noticed with some anxiety 
that this Bill had never yet been on the 
Order-book of the House of Commons. 
But the situation was somewhat changed. 
Whatever his chances might have been 
in handing the Bill to some hon. Mem- 
ber in the other House, the Government 
had since that time taken the whole 


Earl of Rosebery. 
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time of the House, and it was absolutely 
impossible, unless the Government them- 
selves intervened, that this Bill could 
have any chance of passing into law. 
Circumstances had recently occurred, to 
which he did not wish to refer, which 
seemed to him to emphasise the necessity 
for a change in the law. It had become 
an absolute scandal at the present time 
to see the way in which the law was 
administered. Not a day passed in 
which the injustice of this grievance 
might not be illustrated by some case in 
which a person was accused of an offence 
and yet be unable to give an account of 
his conduct in a Court of Justice save 
in exceptional cases. As the Lord 
Chancellor had said that the prejudices 
against the measure had diminished, he 
could not see any reason why some 
effort should not be made to carry this 
Bill into law, particularly as the one 
element, supposed to be a discordant one, 
and which might have raised obstruction 
in the House of Commons, had been 
removed. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR assured 
his noble and learned Friend that there 
had not been the slightest alteration in 
his view with reference to this Bill being 

. There was every intention on 
the part of the Government to pass it 
into law. He reminded the noble Lord, 
however, that he had himself held the 
office of Lord Chancellor in a Govern- 
ment which was in power for six years, 
which had this Bill under their charge 
more than once, and yet they did not 
succeed in passing it into law. [Lord 
Haxssury: “They tried.”| If it was 
so easy to pass a Bill like this, then the 
late Government ought in that time to 
have succeeded. He had no objection 
to the Bill. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was in 
favour of the principle of both Bills, 
but he deplored the omission of Ireland 
from measures where its presence was 
essentially necessary. He hoped that 
in the interest of the administration of 
the law the Bi!l would pass for this 
country, but he had no doubt that in 
many quarters acute disappointment 
would be felt at the omission of Ireland 
from a Bill which appeared to demand 
its presence. 


Bill read 3* and passed. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 7th May 18965. 





The House met at Five minutes after 

Three of the Clock. 
STANDING ORDERS. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (6th May)— 

“That Standing Order 157 be Amended by 
inserting after the word ‘Committee,’ at the 
end of the first sub-section, the words ‘and 
whether any communication has been received 
from the Board of Trade in regard to the Bill, 
or the objects thereof, of which in the opinion 
of the Committee it is desirable that the House 
should be informed.’ ”—/Mr. Dodd.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
rose to resume the Debate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has already spoken. 

Mr. DODD: I propose to reply. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot reply before the Motion has been 
opposed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. MeEttor, York, W.R., 
Sowerby) desired to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that this was a 
most unnecessary Amendment of the 
Standing Order. Everything proposed 
to be done by the Amendment could be 
done by the Committee under the Stand- 
ing Order as it existed. It was most 
undesirable that anything should be 
added to the Standing Order which 
would cast doubt upon what had long 
been acted upon by the Committee, and 
would really militate against the work 
the Committee had in hand. 

Mr. DODD said, the principal object 
of his Amendment was to bring the 
Standing Order up to date. Since the 
Standing Order was passed, railway 
companies had become more subject to 
the Board of Trade in regard to their 
rates and hours of service, and one of 
the objects of his Amendment was to 
secure that when the Board of Trade 
brought before the Committee any 
matter in relation to a railway company, 
the Committee, if they thought the 
matter worthy of the consideration of 
the House, should lay the facts before 
the House. At present the House did 
not know the facts, for it was the practice 
of Committees on railway private Bills 
not to mention to the House communi- 
cations from public Departments unless 
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they came in the shape of Reports, and 
therefore the House often Debated those 
Bills in the dark. As, however, the 
Government, he presumed at the insti- 
gation of the Board of Trade, did not 
advise the Amending of the Standing 
Order, he asked the permission of the 
House to withdraw the Motion. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.) said, it would be impossible for the 
hon. Member to effect by a side wind in 
this way an object which, as the Speaker 
had ruled on a former occasion, had no 
relation to private business. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

The Metropolitan Police Provisional 
Order Bill read 2°. 

ALLOTMENTS ACTS (ACQUISITION OF 
LAND BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES). 

Return ordered— 

“ Of the number of instances in which prior to 
the 28th day of December 1894 (1) Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities under the provisions of. the 
Allotments Act, 1887, and (2) County Councils 
under the provisions of the Allotments Acts, 
1887 and 1890, had acquired land for allotments 
by (1) compulsory purchase ; (2) purchase by 
agreement; and (3) hire by agreement ; show- 
ing in each case the parish within which such 
land has been acquired, the acreage, and number 
of tenants to whom allotments have been let 
under the Acts.”—/Mr. Channing.) 

COMMONS. 

Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. Report to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 252.] 

QUESTIONS. 
DISTRESS FROM WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with an Appendix, brought up, 
and read. Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 253.] 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury how much money 
from British funds has been disbursed 
in relief up to the present moment by 
the Imperial Commissioner lately des- 
patched to Newfoundland; and how 
many persons are employed under him 
on relief works? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
We have not yet received any report 
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from Sir H. Murray as to the amount 
which has been disbursed on relief in 
Newfoundland. The only report we 
have so far received states that the 
Commissioner had started relief works 
on objects of permanent utility ; that 
within two days men of all ages were 
coming in to work at a low wage in far 
greater numbers than he could employ 
at once, so that he was giving them work 
in turns. They were thus earning 
enough to keep their families from im- 
mediate want. 


INDEX TO THE PARLIAMENTARY 
“ DEBATES.” 


*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if his attention has been 
called to the absence of method in 
indexing “The Debates” during the 
present Session, whereby the same Bill 
is referred to as the “Transfer of Land 
in England Bill,” with no reference 
under “ Land” in volume xxx., and as 
the “Land Transfer Bill,” with no 
reference under “Transfer” in volume 
xxxi.; half the references to the extra- 
dition of Jabez Balfour appearing under 
the head of “ Balfour,” the other half, 
with one exception, under “ Extradition,” 
and that one under “ Foreign Office ;” 
references to Hong Kong partly under 
“Colonies” and partly under “ Hong 
Kong ;” references to the Post Office 


and the Telephone Service partly under, 
“ Post Office” and partly under “Tele- 
phone Service,” whilst the Motion for | 
‘Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the subject, and the Debate thereon, 


is indexed under “ Post Office,” and the | 


nomination of the Committee under 
“Telephone Service ;” 
dexing as these examples indicate com- 
plies with the terms of the contract 
made with Messrs. Waterlow ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 


SURY (Sir Joun Hissert, Oldham) : | 


I doubt whether such a thing as a perfect 
index to satisfy everybody can be made, 
and certainly the index to “The Parlia- 
mentary Debates” has usually been a 
subject for criticism. I have called 
Messrs, Waterlow’s attention to the im- 
perfections mentioned in my hon. Friend’s 
question, and they have replied as 
follows :— 

“ We are anxious to make the Index to ‘The | 
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and if such in-! 
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time as to how it could be improved we should 
be very happy to consider the possibility of 
carrying them out. The particular points which 
are now being called attention to can be rectified 
in the fina] index at the end of the Session.’’ 


CLOGHERHEAD PIER. 

Dr. DANIEL AMBROSE (Louth, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he is prepared to carry out 
the promise made by himself and his 
predecessor in office to complete the pier 
at Clogherhead with the first available 
funds for that purpose ; and can he now 
name a date when such funds will be 
available ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: Yes, Sir; I 
hope that within a year from now suffi- 
cient funds will have accumulated to 
warrant the commencement of the work. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY BILL. 

Dr. DANIEL AMBROSE: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, when the 
London University Bill is likely to be 
introduced, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): Notice was 
given by Lord Playfair, on behalf of the 
Government, yesterday, that this Bill 
will be introduced in the other House 
on Thursday next. 


INSPECTORS OF IRISH FISHERIES’ 
REPORT. 
Mr. MICHAEL MCARTAN 
(Down, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 


Ireland if he will state about what date 
the annual report of the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries will be ready for distribu- 
tion ; and if he will explain the cause 
of delay in having this report printed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): The Inspectors expect to 
complete their Report for 1894 towards 
the end of this month. These reports 
are usually ready in May, and for the 
reasons which I explained in replying to 
a similar question on the Ist June 1894, 
it is not possible to present them at an 
earlier date. 


MUNSTER AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Debates’ as useful as possible, and if Members| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 


would assist us.with suggestions from time to | 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


can make any announcement as to the 
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application for a grant of £8,000 to the| *Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Munster Agricultural Institute, for the Iam afraid I cannot answer for every 


purpose of encouraging instruction in| port in Ireland. 
dairy management and agriculture ? | Mr. JOHNSTON: Oh, you must 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I regret that I | remember Belfast ! 


am not yet in a position to make a final THE GODLEY ESTATE. 


announcement on the application for a/| ee 

. | Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
Sather quant Pe at ge a Aas > the | I vee to ask the Chief ielleny ss a 
ee aver * hr nad Agriauiteral | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
<a necessary inquiries AF | attention of the Land Commission has 


still proceeding. I hope, however, to be | : 
in a position to come to a decision at an | been directed to the case of Thomas 


| Fitzpatrick, Dreeminchin, Newtowngore, 
early date, whereupon the Governors of | South Leitrim, who signed an agreement 


——— shall be at once communi- under the Ashbourne Act to purchase his 


> ‘holding on the Godley Estate on the 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked - : 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was | -/th August 1890, and paid one instal- 








‘ment; whether he is aware that this 
aware that the Report presented to Par- ‘tenant two years subsequently was 


| processed for the old rent and arrears 
|due to the landlord ; that under this 
| pressure he agreed to offer 18 years’ pur- 


liament last year showed that the sum 
granted by the Danish Government in 
1893 for dairy management and agri- 


caltere was £35,000, in addition to | chase ; and that on the 18th March last 


£48,000 granted for buildings in 1892 ; | 
and the amount of public money ex- | 
pended in England for the same purpose 
in 1893 was £73,000, while the total 
grant in aid of agriculture to Ireland | 
during the same period was but £9,500? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had not’ 
verified the figures, but he was aware of | 
the general fact of the large contribu- 


tions made from public money in Den- | 


mark in aid of agriculture, and he | 
heartily wished it were in his power to) 
make a similar contribution to Ireland. | 


THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 

Mr. J. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty | 
whether the Channel Squadron will visit 
Lough Foyle this summer ; and, if so, 
when ? 

*THe SECRETARY vo tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrieworts, 
Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : The move- | 
ments of the Channel Squadron for the | 
summer have not yet been settled ; but 
the desire expressed by the hon. Member 
that Lough Foyle should be visited by 
the squadron, will be considered, and, I 
hope, with a favourable result. 

Caprain DONELAN: TI hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will remember | 
Queenstown. 

*Sir U. KAYSHUTTLEWORTH : 
I also hope the squadron may be able 
to visit Queenstown. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
And Belfast also ? 


‘ 


he was served with a notice by the agent 
| constituting him a caretaker of his hold- 
|ing; and whether he can state what 
|steps the Land Commission propose to 
take for the protection of this tenant, 
who entered into an agreement to pur- 
chase his holding in their Court ? 

| Mr. JOHN MORLEY: 1 am informed 
by the Land Commission that no pur- 
chase agreement was lodged with them 


|in this case. They have, therefore, no 


jurisdiction in the matter. Since no 


| purchase agreement was lodged, the state- 
/ment that an instalment of purchase- 


money under the Purchase Acts was paid 
must obviously be incorrect. 


ALLEGED DEATH FROM HUNGER. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that at a meeting of the Castlebar 
(County Mayo) Board of Guardians, 
held on the 6th ult., a discussion took 
place in reference to a case where it was 
alleged that a woman had died from 
hunger and exposure in the district of 
Doonroya, in the parish of Adderagoole ; 


whether he will inquire if there is any 


foundation for this allegation ; and 
whether he is ina position to state if 
anything has been done to cope with the 
distress that has been prevailing for 
months past in the neighbourhood of 
Lahardane and Adderagoole ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I have seen 
& newspaper report of the discussion 
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referred to. Both the Local Government 
Board’s Inspector and the local police 
have made inquiries into the case, and 
both report that the woman died from 
natural causes. She had been ailing for 
some months before her death, and her 


husband told the sergeant of police that _ 


there was plenty of milk, bread, flour, 


and stimulant in the house at the time of | 


the woman’s death. As regards the last 
paragraph, I am informed that the 
latest reports received show that there 


is no occasion to open relief works in 


this district. The Inspector will, how- 
ever, again visit it shortly and make 
further inquiry on the point. I may 
add that the woman referred to would 
not, under any circumstances, have been 
a proper person for employment on 
Relief Works. 
one for relief by the Guardians and their 
officers. 

Mr. CRILLY asked the right hon. 


Gentleman whether some method could | 
not be devised by which such informa- | 
tion could be supplied to Irish Mem-_ 
bers from month to month, in order to! 


relievethem from the necessity of putting, 


and the right hon. Gentleman answering | 


such questions. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, his hon. 


Friend must be aware that there is a’ 
Return made to Parliament of all relief | 


works undertaken ; but he would con- 
sider the point whether anything further 
could be done. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked, whether it was not the fact that 
in the part of the county referred to it 
was difficult just now to get labour for 
the ordinary agricultural work, and if 
there was any necessity for relief 
works being spread over ihe whole year. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was quite 
true there was a difficulty in getting 
labour at present for ordinary agricul- 
tural purposes. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS IN THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Mr. STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he will state what number of 
Second Division Clerks on the Foreign 
Office Establishment have been ap- 
pointed to staff posts, as recommended 
in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Civil Establishments of 1890; and 


Mr. John Morley. 
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Her case was altogether | 
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also the number who have been specially 
promoted to the Higher Grade ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
| Berwick) : No clerk in the Second Divi- 
sion has as yet been appointed to a 
| Staff post as, in consequence of reduc- 
tions, there has been for some years no 
vacancy in such a post to fill up. The 
question of the steps to be taken for 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission when such vacancies 
‘occur is under consideration. Clause 16 
of the Order in Council of March 21, 
1890, provides that a clerk in the 
Second Division, when his total emolu- 
ments reach £250, shall be forthwith 
placed in the Higher Grade if certified 
by the head of his Department to be 
thoroughly competent. One clerk only, 
Mr. Wallis, has fulfilled the condition as 
to amount of salary, and has been pro- 
moted to the Higher Grade. Paragraph 
2 of Clause 6 of the same Order in 
Council provides, that as a very excep- 
tional cases a specially meritorious clerk 
may, with the sanction of the Treasury, 
be promoted to the Higher Grade, 
although he is in receipt’ of salary 
amounting to less than £250. There 
has not yet been any opportunity of 
recommending a Second Division clerk 
|for special promotion as a very excep- 
tional case under this provision. 


VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL 
DEFEN 


NCE. 
Coronet HOWARD VINCENT 
|(Shetfield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War on what day 
ihe will carry out his intention to intro- 
duce a short non-contentious Bill to en- 
| able the Government in times of national 
emergency to accept the voluntary 
services of Volunteer Corps, or part of 
| Corps. 
| *Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
‘WAR (Mr. CampBe.t - BANNERMAS, 
Stirling Burghs): I cannot at present 
| fix a day for the Introduction of this Bill, 
| but I hope to bring it in in the course 
of a few days. [Cheers.] 


THE CARRIAGE TAX. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether any 
steps have been taken to bring before 
the Treasury the recommendation of the 
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Departmental Committee that the 
Carriage Tax of 15s. be abolished ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror. 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): The question | 
cannot be dealt with this year, but the’ 
recommendation of the Committee will 
not be lost sight of. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if any and what steps 
have been taken to secure an International 
Conference or an International Conven- 
tion amongst those nations interested in 
the North Sea Fisheries for the purpose 
of carrying out any of the recommenda-| 
tions of the Select Committee of this 
House, whose Report was presented to 
this House in August 1893 ; and, if not, 
why no action has been taken ! 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) : The recommendations of the Select | 
Committee regarding international ar- | 
rangements for regulating the North | 
Sea Fisheries are continuing to engage 
the attention of the Board of Trade and | 
the Foreign Office, but the negotiation 
of International Conventions is attended 
with considerable difficulties, and the 
results are not always successful. In 
view of the time which must elapse) 
before there is any prospect of arriving 
at an international agreement to which | 
so many Maritime Powers would have 
to be parties, it has been thought desir- 
able to proceed at once with one portion 
of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, which can be dealt with by 
this country alone — namely, the pro- 
hibition of the sale of undersized fish. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER wished to) 
know whether any communication had | 
been made to the foreign Maritime 
Powers on the lines recommended by 
the Committee. 

Mr. BRYCE said, this was rather a 
matter for the Foreign Office, but so 
far as he knew no communication had 


yet been made. 


SEA FISHERIES AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he is aware that at a large and repre- 
sentative meeting of smackowners, fish | 


salesmen, fishermen, and others engaged | Mombasa and Uganda; 
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in the fishing trade, held at Lowestoft on 
the 4th instant, resolutions were unani- 
mously passed earnestly requesting the 
/hon. Member for the Lowestoft Division 
of Suffolk to oppose the Sea Fisheries 
Amendment Bill now before the House, 
and expressing the opinion that no 
legislation for the objects stated in 
Part I. of the Bill will be satisfactory 
or equitable to the British fishing 
industry unless they are of an inter- 
national character; and whether, in 
view of the opposition of so important 


a section of the fishing industry, he will 


either withdraw Part I. of the Bill, or 
will ensure that a proper opportunity 
| shall be afforded for its discussion on the 


| Motion for the Second Reading? 


Mr. BRYCE: I have not received 
any information regarding the meeting 
referred to in the question, but consider- 
ing that the hon. Member who puts it 
is, so far as I know, the only English 
Member who opposes this Bill, and con- 
sidering that all the fisheries committees 
in England and Wales are in favour of 
it, and that it was asked for unani- 
mously by the conference of sea fisheries 
committees last summer, and by the 
recent sea fisheries conference at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will certainly not withdraw Part I. 
of the Bill. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Is not the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that I also opposed the Bill ? 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER asked whe- 
ther, as the right hon. Gentleman would 


jnot withdraw the Bill, he would take 


care that it was brought in for discus- 
sion at a reasonable hour in the evening, 


and not put it off until after midnight ? 


Mr. BRYCE said, that this was one 
of the Bills with respect to which the 
Government were anxious to save time. 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN DUNNING. 


Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


‘of State for Foreign Affairs if he would 


explain to the House how Captain 
Dunning, D.S.O., the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Uganda, was killed in 
Unyoro; whether there has been any 
fighting there, and what is the last news 
from the new protectorate ; what amount 
has been spent in transport between 
and whether 
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caravans can proceed to the Uganda 
from the Coast, and vice versa ? 

Sir E. GREY : I regret to say thata 
telegram has been received, stating that 
Captain Dunning died from the effects 
of wounds received in Unyoro. We 
shall not receive any further explanation 
till the despatches arrive. I must ask 


the hon. Member to give me rather more | 


time in which to answer the other parts 
of the question. 

*Sirn CHARLES DILKE wished to 
ask whether, as the Government had 
repeatedly called the attention (as was | 
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|whether he could not give more 
favourable consideration to my _ hon, 
Friend’s appeal. Then, with regard to 
the Crofters’ Bill, I would ask him 
whether the announcement that this 
measure would be brought on in the 
middle of other business has not taken 
many persons in the Highlands com- 
pletely by surprise, and whether, if the 
|Government adhere to their intention, 
some injustice may not be done to per- 
sons not very fully represented in this 
House ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : All 
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shown by the blue books circulated |that the statute requires is that the 
on Saturday) of the authorities in| meetings of the county councils shall 
Uganda to this renewed fighting in take place in May. It would be impos- 
Unyoro, they would again point out that | sible to regulate our business according 
these incidents did not command their to the dates fixed for county council 
assent ? ‘meetings. As to the Crofters’ Bill, that 

Sir E. GREY said, that the cause of is a measure which has been longexpected 
the fighting was the same as before, and the questions put in the House of 
namely, the inplacable hostility of a)/Commons with respect to it have con- 
chieftain. |tained expressions of complaint and 
*Sir C. DILKE asked whether the surprise that it has not been brought on 
hon. Member would refer the authorities | before this. I do not think that the 
to Lord Kimberley’s last two despatches | Bill has been hurried forward, and I am 
on this subject to the administration of | satisfied that the right hon. Gentleman 





Uganda, and repeat the same caution ! 
Sir E. GREY: I am not aware that 
there is any necessity for repeating the 
caution, and I do not know that the 
instructions have been infringed. 


THE SCOTTISH STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, whether he is aware that 
Thursday the 9th instant is the date 
fixed for the statutory meetings of the 
county councils of, at any rate, two im- 
portant counties of Lanark and Ren- 
frew ; and whether, inasmuch as these 
and other county meetings will necessi- 
tate the absence from London of a good | 
many Scottish Members, the Govern- | 
ment can fix a more suitable date than 
Thursday the 9th for the Debates on the | 
proposed appointment of a Scottish | 
Standing Committee and other Scottish | 
questions ¢ | 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | 
(Sir George TrREVELYAN, Glasgow, | 


‘and Scotch Members on both sides of the 
House have a complete mastery of the 
| subject. 
THE SCOTCH GRAND ‘COMMITTEE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think, Sir, 
|it would be for the convenience of the 
|House that they should know before 
|Thursday what Bill the Secretary for 
| Scotland intends to refer to the Scotch 
|Grand Committee, if he succeeds in 
obtaining it. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : The 
wording of the order is to the effect that 
the Bills to be referred to the Committee 
should be Government Bills, and that 
the House itself shall refer them to the 
ommittee. In the opinion of the 
Government, three Scotch Bills now in 
a prominent position before the House— 
the Crofters’ Bill, the County Govern- 
ment Bill, and the Fatal Accidents Bill 
—might well be referred to the Scotch 
Grand Committee. 


NICARAGUA. 
Mr.J AMES WILLIAM LOWTHER 





Bridgeton): The arrangements made /|(Cumberland, Penrith): I beg to ask 
respecting this Parliamentary business | the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
cannot, I fear, be altered now. | Affairs whether the dispute with 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, | Nicaragua has been terminated ; and if 
E.) : I would ask the righthon. Gentleman | so, upon what terms ! 


Sir Henry Howorth, 
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Sir E. GREY: The British Admiral 
has left Corinto, having received a letter 
from the Government of Nicaragua, 
promising under the guarantee of the 
Government of Salvador to pay the 
indemnity in London in a fortnight, and 
accepting the other terms of the 


‘ultimatum. 


PARISH COUNCILS AND ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, 
Totnes) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
a parish council, in settling the rent to 
be charged for allotments, after leasing 
land for the same, is expected to charge 
the whole of the initial expenses (such 
as lawyers’ fees, and expenses of pre- 
paring the land, and approaches thereto) 
upon the first year’s rent, or whether 
the repayment of such expenses should 
be, or may be, distributed over the term 
of years? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw 
LeFEvrE, Bradford, Central) : It does not 
appear to be necessary that the rents 
charged by a parish council for allot- 
ments should be such that the first year’s 
rent would cover the expenses connected 
with hiring and preparing the land. 
These expenses might be defrayed out 
of the rates, which should then be re- 
couped by the rents, or they might be 
met by means of a loan, if the amount 
was such as to render this desirable. 


SCOTCH PARISHES. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether he 
has received a Memorial from the parish 
councillors representing portions of 
Hamilton and Bothwell Parishes, which, 
by his decision, have been annexed to 
Dalziel Parish ; whether the election of 
the chairman of the Parish Council of 
Dalziel Parish is to take place, and 
whether committees are to be appointed, 
without any regard whatever to the 
votes and wishes of the five parish 
councillors who represent districts which 
are now officially declared to belong to 
Dalziel Parish ; and, what the position 
is of the landward portion of Dalziel 
Parish which has in the meantime no 
quorum of councillors ? 

Mr. DONALD CRAWFORD 
(Lanarkshire, N.E.): I beg to ask at 
what date the first application for an 
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alteration of the parish boundaries was 
received, and what has been the reason 
for the delay which has prevented mem- 
bers from taking their seats at the first 
statutory meeting of the Dalziel Parish 
Council, and so from taking part in the 
election of a chairman? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
will inquire as to the delay ; but I know 
that there has been an enormous mass 
of business of this nature before the 
Local Government Board and the Scotch 
Office. This business has been of the 
most delicate character, and has had to 
be discussed carefully. I do not think 
that any practical difficulty will arise 
from the circumstances to which atten- 
tion has been called by the hon. Member. 
I have received the Memorial. The 
Parish Council of Dalziel as the parish 
now stands will, no doubt, bear in view 
the change that will be caused by the 
operation of the Order embodying my 
decision ; but as the Order cannot be 
operative before the statutory meeting, 
I can give no undertaking on their 
behalf. I am in communication with 
the provisional parish councils with a 
view to the insertion of any necessary 
provisions in the Order. As regards 
the landward portion of the Parish of 
Dalziel, I understand it has four coun- 
cillors, the quorum of a landward 
committee being three. 

Mr. HOZIER : I beg to ask whether 
these five parish councillors are to vote 
in the parish councils with which they 
are now no longer connected ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
think it possible that it may be so; but 
my impression is that if these parish 
councillors will show the same good 
sense as has been shown universally in 
Scotland, no difficulty will arise. If any 
difficulty does arise we can dispose of it 
in due course. 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, what is the salary 
of the Governor of the Cape and that of 
the High Commissioner for South Africa; 
whether the latter salary, as well as the 
ordinary salary of Governor, has recently 
been paid by the Cape Colony; and, 
whether the same arrangement is to be 
effected in the case of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, or whether due consideration 
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will be given to the interests of Natal |of the Woolwich Garrison is British 

and other British dependencies, which|or Irish, and how much Foreign or 

may possibly conflict with those of Cape Colonial ? 

Colony ? _*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The|to tae WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. 

salary of the Governor of the Cape of | Woopa.t, Hanley): I cannotsay. The 

Good Hope is £5,000 a year; that of forage supplied must pass the prescribed 


the High Commissioner £3,000 a year— standard ; but no question is raised as to’ 


both from Cape funds and both perma-|the source from which it comes. This 
nently secured by Cape laws. In addition, | was fully explained to the hon Member 
it is proposed to pay Sir Hercules Robin- | in a reply made on December 27, 1893. 

son, as he was formerly paid, and as Sir| Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: Is the 
Henry Loch has been, a sum of £1,000|hon. Member aware that not one single 
a year from the Votes of Parliament.| pound of British or Irish forage is now 
The arrangement by which the Cape| being supplied for the use of the troops 
Parliament pays the High Commissioner | at Woolwich ? 

can hardly be called a recent one, as it) *Mr. WOODALL: No, I am not 
dates back 30 years. The interests of |aware that that is the fact; nor do I 
Natal and other British dependencies | think it probable. All I know is that 
always have been, and always will be, | the forage haspassed inspection, and that 
carefully considered by the High Com-| it is therefore suited to the purposes for 








missioner in any matter in which they 
are involved. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : 1 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
what was the total amount of Treasury 
Grant in aid of light railways and tram- 
ways in Ireland under the Acts of 1883, 
1889, and 1893, during the financial 
year 1894-95 ; and, what was the total 
amount the Treasury had power to grant 
under these Acts? 


Sir JOHN HIBBERT : The Acts of | 


1883, 1889, and 1893 authorise the 
Treasury to give assistance to light 
railways and tramways not exceeding a 


total sum of £65,000 per annum. Of) 


this sum £30,722 is hypothecated to 
payments for which the Treasury has 
made itself liable in aid of guaranteed 
dividends, and on this account a sum of 
£21,240 was paid during the year 
1894-5. The balance of the annuity of 
£65,000 is equivalent, when capitalised 
at 3 per cent., to £1,142,600, and the 
whole of this sum has been allocated to 
the lines mentioned at page 72 of the 
Civil Service Estimates of this year and 
to preliminary expenses and contingen- 
cies. The sum of £101,211 was paid on 
this account in the year 1894-5. 
ARMY SUPPLIES—BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he can state how 
much of the forage supplied for the use 


Mr, R. W. Hanbury. 


| which we require it. 

| Sim A. ACLAND-HOOD: I beg to 
|ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
can state how much of the meat supplied 
for the London Garrison is British or 
| Irish, and how much Foreign or Colonial 
| *Mr. WOODALL: The vontractor is 
|required to deliver at least 40 per cent. 
‘of the meat from home-killed supplies. 
|The actual quantity supplied from home 
|and foreign sources respectively cannot 
| be stated. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.) : What is the reason 
for the distinction between the cases of 
forage and of meat supply? Why, when 
40 per cent. of the meat is required to 
be supplied from home sources, is there 
no analogous restriction in connection 
with the supply of forage ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The restriction 
was never found inconvenient in practice. 
The hon. Member knows that the year 
before last, when we suffered such great 
inconvenience from the want of hay, the 
supplies that came from Canada were 
particularly welcome and proved satis- 
factory. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: Are we to 
understand that the produce of British 
and Irish farms is to be put out of court, 
and that our Army is to be supplied with 
inferior articles from abroad because they 
are cheap 4 

Mr. WOODALL: No; quite the 
contrary. The question of cheapness 
does not arise in the matter; it is a 
question of quality. 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | Balfour was arrested on an extradition 
Regis): Why is it allowed that 60 per warrant, and if so, by whom that 
cent. of the meat should be of foreign warrant was granted, and for what 
growth while only 40 per cent. is to be | offence ? 
of British growth? What is the basis of} Sm E. GREY: I am not sure that 
the proportion ? | the Foreign Office has any more concern 

*Mr. WOODALL: It has been very with the case. If the hon. Member will 
often stated in this House that foreign | put his question on the Paper in the 
supplies of beef are only available between | usual way, no doubt it will be answered. 
October and the end of May, and that 
during the rest of the year the beef ARMENIA. 
supplied must be home grown. Mutton’ Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
is only allowed in one day in the week | N_.); I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
out of the season and it may be either | of State for Foreign Affairs a question 
refrigerated or home grown. The average of which I have given him’ private 
of foreign meat supplied is, as I have notice—whether he is aware that some 
said, not permitted to exceed 60 per | delay has taken place in laying upon the 
cent. The quality of the meat is proved Tabie of the House the Consular Reports 
every year to be more satisfactory. from Armenia, and whether he can fix 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent,|a day when the Reports will be pre- 
Thanet): Is the House to understand sented ? 
that this regulation respecting the pro- Sir E. GREY : I only received notice 
portions of the foreign and British meat of the question a few minutes ago. I 
supplies applies only to meat, and that as cannot add to the answer already given. 
to forage there is nothing to prevent 90 


per cent. of it from being foreign ? ’ CHINA AND JAPAN. 
One CODALL: "Ten: [Cree S| can B ASHMEAD - BARTLEST 
"] | (Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 


Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) :| +}; ‘ ; . 
ee ch to understand the hay Stemi | Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


; hat h iain whether it is true, as stated in the 
nether. Neng mene stoneware A rs, that under pressure of European 
accepted when, in consequence of climatic | “a : I . 

“A . | Powers, Japan has agreed to give up 

or other conditions, foreign meat cannot | wlan . ; 

- S | the occupation of the Liao Tung Penin- 
possibly be got ? 


. la ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 1|°™2 t Aoi 
think these questions are tending to| Sir E. GREY Bay: understand. ~ 
eer AT 8 an arrangement has been come to be- 
; | tween certain Powers which have been 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR TRAFFIC | &2gaged in negotiations as to the terms 
(LOCAL CONTROL) BILL. of peace. But I cannot add anything to 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER : I beg to| What has already been made public in 


ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if | other quarters. 


he is now in a position to state when the 
Second Reading of the Intoxicating | THE ARDLAMONT CASE. 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill will} Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
be taken ; and if there is any truth in | S.E., Stretford): I beg to ask the Lord 
statements appearing in the Press that| Advocate whether, with regard to the 
the Government do not intend to proceed | finding of the jury in the action of 
further with the Bill ? |Hambrough v. the Mutual Assurance 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- Company of New York, that Monson 
CHEQUER (Sir Witt1am Harcovurt,| had been guilty of gross fraud, which 
Derby): The answer to both questions | Opinion was endorsed in emphatic lan- 


is in the negative. guage by the Lord Chief Justice of 
| England, and subsequently in the Court 
JABEZ BALFOUR. ‘of Appeal by Lord Esher and Lord 


Mr. C. J. DARLING : I wish to ask | Justice Lopes, he will at once advise a 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs | prosecution against Alfred John Monson, 
a question of which I have given him | the fraud having been perpetrated on the 
private notice—namely, whether Jabez | Assurance Company in Glasgow ¢ 


al 
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*TueE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 

Bairour, Clackmannan and Kinross): 
I do not propose, upon the information 
in my possession, to institute proceed- 
ings against Monson in respect to the 
frauds to which my hon. Friend refers. 
It is very duubtful whether, upon the 
evidence which we have, we could 
establish a charge of fraud committed 
in Scotland. I may add that Monson 
was detained in prison in 1893 for a 
considerable time, awaiting his trial on 
a charge of murder or attempt to 
murder. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION’S REPORT. 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, at what date Mr. J. 
A. Baines, the Secretary of the Royal 
Commission on Opium, prematurely 
communicated the Report of the Com- 
mission to a particular newspaper, in the 
columns of which a summary of the 
Report appeared on 22nd April; whe- 
ther, on more than one occasion during 
April, the latest being on the 22nd, Mr. 
Baines wrote to the representative of a 
Press organisation saying information as 
to the Report should be given to the 
Press as soon as he was at liberty to do 
so; and when Members of this House 
may expect to be in possession of the 
Report ! 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, Bar- 
nard Castle) : Before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman answers, I should like to ask him 
whether he is aware that the members 
of the Commission resident in this 
country did not receive their copies of 
the Report until more than a week after 
it appeared in the daily papers ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton): I am unable to answer the 
question of the hon. Baronet, but I may 
say that I have only myself received this 
morning my own complete copy of the 
Report. With regard to the question 
of the hon. Member for Nottingham- 
shire, the Secretary of the Opium Com- 
mission understood that the Report 
would be laid on the Table of the House 
on Monday the 22nd April, and on 
Saturday the 20th he communicated the 
Report to a member of the Press who 
stated that he represented several news- 

rs. It was not until the morning 
of the 22nd that Mr. Baines learnt that 
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the Report would not be presented unti] 
the 25th. I have already stated I 
regret this occurrence. The answer to 
the second question is in the affirmative, 
Mr. ALFRED WEBB (Waterford, 
W.) asked, whether any further official 
notice would be taken of the action of 
the secretary in prematurely disclosing a 
copy of the Report ? 
*Mr. HENRY FOWLER: No, Sir: 
I am not proposing to take any steps. _ 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when it is intended to bring in a Bill to 
carry out the Resolution of the House of 
22nd March that a reasonable allowance 
should forthwith be granted to all 
Membersjof Parliament ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I can understand the im- 
patience of the hon. Member, but I am 
afraid I cannot satisfy him at present. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman really mean to do 
nothing to relieve the distress of Members 
engaged in ploughing the sands ? 


REVENUE RETURNS. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether the Returns of Revenue pub- 
lished at the end of each quarter of the 
financial year represent the actual 
revenue under each head, subject only 
to small subsequent adjustments ; and 
whether he can state approximately 
what the difference was which was made 
by such adjustments, when finally ascer- 
tained, as between the amounts in the 
quarterly returns and the amounts as 
finally adjusted, of the General Stamp 
Duties, and of the Death Duties respec- 
tively, for the year 1893-4 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER: I will try to give the hon. 
Member, at a later date, the information 
he wants. 


MOTION. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On motion of Mr. Caldwell, “ Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Law Agents and Notaries 
Public practising in Scotland.” 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time upon Tuesday 
21st May, and to be printed. [Bill 232.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Considered in. Committee :— 
Mr. MELLOor in the Chair. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 :— 


*Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) moved the following Amend- 
ment :— 


“Clause 1, page 1, line 8, after ‘ Wales’ 
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Hereford in 570, and the division into 
counties was about the year 1540. When 
the Boundary Commission was appointed 
by the late Government at the time of 
the passing of the County Council Bill it 
| caused so much ill-feeling that a meeting 
| of such influence was called at Birming- 
ham, and such representations were made 
to the late Government that he believed 
they saw it was impossible to carry out 
any of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Therefore, to save himself 
similar trouble, and in order to promote 
the harmonious working of the Bill, he 
\hoped the Home Secretary would pay 
some regard to the sentiments engen- 
dered by these ancient associations. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN observed that 





insert ‘except that part of Montgomeryshire | there was an Amendment by the hon. 
which is in the diocese of Hereford. ‘Member for Leominster proposing that 
He said he did so at the request of a| Radnorshire and Monmouthshire should 
public meetin g of the inhabitants of the | also be excepted. If a division were 
parishes concerned. The Home Secre-| taken on the Amendment of the hon. 
tary had said that he would not be|Member for South Shropshire the 
influenced by any local feeling against Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Bill. Still, he could assure the right |Leominster would be excluded. He 
hon. Gentleman that in many of these | suggested that the latter hon. Member 
parishes the feeling was unanimous in|should confine his Amendment to 
favour of their exemption from the oper- | Radnorshire. 

ation of the Bill. One of the reasons| Mr. J. RANKIN (Herefordshire, 
for pressing this Amendment on the | Leominster) intimated that he would 
right hon. Gentleman was, that it was | do so. 

in his own interest, and in the interest| *Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
of the Bill, because his experience was, | gomeryshire), in opposing the Amendment 
and no doubt it was that of many hon. | of the hon. Member for South Shropshire, 
Members, that there was nothing people said it was based on the convenience of 
objected to so much as any attempt to| the diocesan arrangements. To adopt 
alter their boundaries. These parishes| his Amendment would be to set a 
were also in a peculiar position, in that | precedent for dismembering the whole 
notoneof them wasin possession of its own | county of Montgomeryshire. How 
tithe, except the parish of Montgomery. | serious that would be was evident from 





This living had been bought from the 
Lord Chancellor, and it would be very 
unjust that the purchaser should only 
have one year’s purchase returned. The 
question as to whether one of these 
parishes belonged to St. Asaph or Here- 
ford was referred in the year 1288 to a 
jury partly of Welshmen and partly of 
Englishmen, who stated that the question 
had been decided before in favour of 
Hereford, and they repeated the decision; 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph 


the fact that it would take away from 
the county 9 or 10 per cent. of the 
whole rateable value and 7 or 8 per 
cent. of the whole population. He was 
bound to admit that a considerable pro- 
portion of the population of the parishes 
in question belonged to the Church of 
England. But his hon. Friend put it 
too high when he stated that the people 
were practically unanimous in supporting 
the Church of England. He was sure 
his hon. Friend would not deny that there 





ratified the decision and signed a docu- | were vigorous Nonconformist congrega- 
ment to that effect, and the Bishop rode | tions in every one of ‘the parishes 
into the river in maintenance of his right. | which would be affected. The proposal 
The diocese of Hereford was at least that wherever there was a population 
1,000 years older than the county of| which appeared to be English rather 
Montgomery, for there was a Bishop of | than Welsh this Bill should not come 
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into operation, was fraught with the 
gravest inconvenience. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE FOR | 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | 
H. H. Asquith, Fife, E.), said the Govern- | 
ment had to decide whether in this matter | 
they would follow the geographical or | 
diocesan boundaries. After mature) 
consideration and weighing the com- 
parative convenience of both plans, the 
Government came to the conclusion that 
it was desirable to follow the geographi- 
cal boundaries. That worked out as 
hon. Members were aware who had 
studied the return of 14th March, 
1893—in which all the parishes affected 
were set out in this way: Twelve 
benefices, at present belonging to an 
English diocese, but wholly situate in 
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Disestablishment and Disendowment 
were to be governed by political opinion, 
The Welsh Members had a perfect right 
‘to represent the feeling of their consti- 
tuents for or against Disestablishment, 
as the case might be, but for the Home 
Secretary to say this method of division 
had been adopted because, among other 
reasons, they could not get at the poli- 
tical opinions of the parishes affected— 
if this had influenced his mind it was 
rather far afield. If they proposed to 
consider the question of parishes they 
should have some intimation as to what 
were the real feelings and wishes of 14 
parishes compared with the 12. For all 
the Committee knew the 14 parishes 
might contain thousands in population 
and the 12 parishes only some hundreds, 
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Wales, would come under the provi-| So to say that the balance of justice was 
sions of the Bill, whereas 14 benefices| maintained was unreasonable. The 
at present forming part of a Welsh| Home Secretary said it was difficult to 
diocese, but wholly situated outside the | consider what rules should be laid down, 
Principality, would not become subject | and finally he had adopted something 
to the provisions of the Bill. So, as| which represented the Welsh geographi- 
regarded the actual number of benefices cal boundary, and had spcken a good 
affected, there was almost an _ even/|deal about outlying portions. He him- 
balance one way and the other. But /| self believed that before the debate was 
the ground upon which the Government | over they would find other outlying por- 
had “really proceeded was that it would | tions of Wales surrounded by English 
be intolerably inconvenient if they had | property, so that what the Home Secre- 
in Wales patches of Establishment | tary had suggested as an objection to 
remaining where Disestablishment ob-| the Amendment would be found to be 
tained generally, and in an English|an objection to the Bill. But, as they 
county—say that of Chester—patches were dealing with matters ecclesiastical 
of Disestablishment where Establish-|and Church discipline, they took their 
ment was the rule. Lack of local|stand upon this—why was part of the 
knowledge prevented him from saying | diocese of Hereford to be cut off. 
what the politics or ecclesiastical pro-; Why was not the diocese of Hereford 
fession of the inhabitants of the parishes | left ‘alone? The Home Secretary might 
concerned might be, but it was desirable | say that to have done so would have 
to have a general governing principle | necessitated dealing with the diocese of 
applied throughout, whatever local cir-| St. Asaph. With great deference to the 
cumstances might be. The Amendment) research and opinion of the Home Secre- 
would be inconsistent with that pur-|tary, he submitted that it would have 
pose, and necessarily lead to a number | been better to have left the diocese of 
of similar proposals, and he asked the | Hereford alone as part of the Established 
Committee not to assent to it. Church than (without the _ slightest 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of| reason) to take 14 parishes away and 
Wight) said, he was sorry his right hon. | disestablish them, and put 12 parishes 
Friend could not see his way to afford | of the diocese of St. Asaph into the 
relief in this matter. What the right | Established Church. The real fact was 
hon. Gentleman had said with regard | that the “ national feeling ” in favour of 
to political opinion and religious feeling | Disestablishment with regard to the 
in the parishes brought out in strong} border counties had been exaggerated 
relief the impossibility of attempting to | to a most absurd extent. No one could 
deal with the Church in Wales apart| go down among the people in the part 
from the Church of England. He) of the country concerned without seeing 
humbly protested against the idea that | that it was not the fact that the people 


Mr. Humphreys-Owen. 
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were burning to break and sever them-|a county boundary. If that was not so 
selves from their English neighbours. | he did not know why the Bill included 


To suggest that it was for the welfare of 
the Church that certain parishes in| 
Montgomeryshire, in the diocese of 
Hereford, should become part of the’ 
Disestablished Church was to ignore 
what was known to be the condition of 
religious feeling and activity in those | 
parishes. What the Home Secretary 
considered sufficient they, on the 
Opposition side of the House, thought 
insufficient ground for 
of the Government. Injustice would 
be done to those 
the Church who desired to remain 
part of the diocese 
The arbitrary geographical boundary 
which the Government proposed to 
adopt must in the future create heart- 


burning and ill-feeling, and would not 


tend to the easy and quiet working of 
the Bill. He hoped the Government 
would see their way on this and succeed- 
ing Amendments to say that at any 
rate they would respect ecclesiastical 
boundaries, so that the existing dioceses 
of England might remain as they were 
at present. 

*CoLonEL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) said, 
he would give an example of the arbi-| 
trary nature of the geographical houn- | 
dary to which his hon. and learned | 
Friend had just alluded. In the) 
village of Lanymynech on the borders 
of Montgomeryshire there was a house | 
belonging to his family, the front 
door of which was situated in| 
Montgomeryshire and the back door in| 
Shropshire. The effect of the Bill would 
be that the inhabitants of that house if | 
they lived in the front bedroom would | 


the action 
attached to’ 


of Hereford. | 


the county of Monmouth. It was no 
‘more Welsh than the county of Here- 
ford, and if it was included because it 
' belonged to the diocese of Llandaff, 
‘surely they ought in common justice to 
| say that the boundaries of the diocese of 
Hereford should not be interfered with. 
‘The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
only 12 parishes would be taken from 
English dioceses, but in the case of 
Hereford alone 14 parishes would ™& 
_taken, 6 in Montgomeryshire, 7 in 
Radnorshire, and 1 in Monmouthshire. 
The dislocation of all ecclesiastical 
organisation in those parishes would be 
very great indeed, and if the tithe were 
taken away from these parishes they would 
beleft inan exceedingly poor and destitute 
condition. The tithe happened to be 
very good in these parishes, which were 
otherwise very poor; and if the tithe 
was taken away they could not possibly 
support a clergyman for themselves, and 
would very soon suffer both in religion 
and in education. The people of Mont- 
gomeryshire were English-speaking ; they 
had English sympathies, and practically 
they were the same people as those 
‘living i in the English counties over the 
boundary. Several of them were Dis- 
senters ; but they did not wish to be 
divided from the Church of England. 
| Probably most of them went to the 
church in the morning and to a Dissent- 
“ing s chapel in the evening. He received 
a letter the other day in regard to a 
| donation to a chapel, in which the writer 
said : “T do not know what you would 
call us—whether we are Dissenters or 
| not. We go to church every morning—my 





be under one law, while if they moved | family form the most part of the choir; 
into the back bedroom they would be | and we go occasionally to the chapel in 
under another law. |the afternoon. We have found salva- 

Mr. ASQUITH : I must remind the| | tion,” he said, and he added, “TIT trust, 
hon. Member that, under the provisions | sir, you have also, or if not, that you 
of a later Clause it will be the duty of soon will.” He quoted that to show the 
the Commissioners in the case of a border | good feeling that existed between Dis- 
parish to decide whether it is to be) senters and the Church. What did they 


treated as in England or in Wales. 


Mr. J. RANKIN said, there was no | 
more difficult task than delineating the | 


boundaries of a county. He was sorry 
that he could not move his Amendment, 
and that the discussion had not arisen 
upon the boundaries of the diocese of 
Hereford, because this was really a ques- 
tion of a diocesan boundary rather than 
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learn from the petitions which had been 
presented ? The parishes in Mongomery- 
shire and Radnorshire had in every case 
petitioned against the Bill, and so far as 
he could learn not one single petition 
had been presented in its favour. From 
Montgomery alone there was a petition 
signed by considerably more than half 
the adult population. That was, he 
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thought, proof enough of the strong 
feeling that existed in favour of these 
parishes remaining in the diocese of 
Hereford, and when they remembered 
that these parishes had been part of that 
diocese for six hundred years, it would, 
in his opinion, be a great act of cruelty 
to take them away now. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said that in reference to these 
questions the Home Secretary posed as 
a sort of umpire, but he was an umpire 
who always gave his own side in. If the 
county of Monmouth, which was not a 
Welsh county, was included in the Bill 
because it formed a substantial part of 
the divcese of Llandaff, then if they 
found a parish in a Welsh county be- 
longing to an English diocese, and where 
to all appearances the inhabitants were 
desirous of remaining a part of that 
diocese, surely by a parity of reasoning 
that parish ought to remain part of the 
English diocese. To those who looked 
upon old ecclesiastical divisions as being 
of value in the Church organisation this 
must be a matter of considerable im- 
portance. The strongest possible reasons 
had been advanced in support of the 
Amendment, and he could imagine none 
weaker than those put forward against 
it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, that underlying this Amend- 
ment was the larger question, What is 
Wales? After all, Wales was but a 
geographical expression. He admitted 
that the national spirit of Wales was 
high, but the strength of the sentiment 
of nationality was always in the reverse 
ratio to the population. The smaller 
the ratio, the prouder they were of being 
a nation, and the more anxious they 
were to remind the rest of the world of 
the fact. But what was it that the 
framers and promoters of the Bill had 
taken as the test of what was Welsh? 
It was the language. At the recent 
census the inhabitants were incited to 
imperil their immortal souls by telling 
lies about their language. But if they 
applied this test to their Welsh 
parishes they would find that not 
one of the inhabitants spoke a word 
of Welsh. They were English in their 
thoughts and _ feelings, and would 
rather belong to England than to Wales. 
If it were unwise to interfere with the 
diocese of Llandaff, why should it not be 


Mr. J. Rankin. 
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equally unwise to interfere with the 
diocese of Hereford? All the repre- 
sentatives and all the people of Hereford 
had expressed a strong wish that they 
should be allowed to remain within the 
boundaries of England as far as this Bill 
was concerned. He did not, however, 
think that this question could be 
thoroughly threshed out on the Amend- 
ment then under discussion, but he 
hoped that it would be on some future 
Amendment. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had said that the 
question raised by the Amendment was 
purely a geographical one, but he could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that the 
geographical line upon which he relied 
was only laid down in the time of Henry 
VIII. Before that time all the parishes 
affected by the Amendment were parishes 
in the marches of Wales, and were, there- 
fore, not part of that country. Why 
should these parishes now be thrown 
into Wales against the wishes of the 
majority of their inhabitants? The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
made it optional to the inhabitants of 
the parishes in question whether they 
would be included in the provisions of 
this Bill or not. Had he adopted that 
course he would have been acting upon 
the principles of the Radical Party, who 
were in favour of Local Option in all 
matters. What was the nationality of 
the people of Newtown and Welshpool ? 
They were an entirely English-speaking 
people. He had looked the other day 
at the Welsh census, and he found 
that in the Forden Union, which 
comprised most of the area, there 
were 14,000 English-speaking inhabi- 
tants, and only 90 Welsh-speaking in- 
habitants. The right hon. Gentleman 
would have saved a great deal of time, 
and much danger to his Bill, if he had 
excluded these few parishes on the 
border-line from its operation. The 
inhabitants of those border parishes 
desired for many reasons to be included 
within the English boundary. For 
instance, they dislike greatly the agita- 
tion that was being got up by those who 
called themselves “the young men of 
Wales,” and they desired to be left 
alone in order that they might live quiet 
and profitable lives. The boundaries 
between Shropshire and Montgomeryshire 
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were of a most peculiar kind, he could not 
get from one end of his constituency 
the other without going through a part 
of Wales; and, on the other hand, an 
hon. Member who represented the 
County of Montgomery was compelled 
to pass through a part of his constituency 
in order to get from one part of his con- 
stituency to the other. The boundary of 
the county did not follow either the road or 
theriver Severn, or Offa's famous Dyke, but 
ran in and out in the most extraordinary 
way. On the other hand, the ecclesiastical 
boundary was a very easy one to follow. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would meet the wishes of the border 
representatives upon this point. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACHsaid, 
he confessed to a feeling of entire indiffer- 
ence whether the diocesan or the county 


boundary should be taken as that of the | 
Bill, but at the same time he felt that | 


the Committee could hardly disregard the | 
strong opinions expressed by hon. Mem- | 
bers who knew the localities in question, | 
and who, as far as he knew, were fully 
entitled to convey to the Committee the | 
feeling of the localities upon this subject. 
It must not be imagined that the ques- 
tion was unimportant merely because it 


only affected certain localities. Hon. Mem- | 
bers would remember the difficulties that | 


had arisen in relation to the question of 
boundaries when the last Redistribution 
of Seats Bill was before the House, and 
when the Local Government Bill was 
under discussion, and the difficulty | 
of inducing local authorities to consent 
to an alteration of boundaries. As 
far as the expression of local opinion 
in reference to this matter had gone, it | 
enormously preponderated in favour of 
the Amendment. The last hon. Member 
who had spoken had suggested a mode 
of dealing with the subject which he 
should have thought would have been 
readily accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Hon. Members opposite 
were willing that the majority of the 
inhabitants of a parish should have the | 
power of deciding how many public-| 
houses should be allowed to exist in 
it, and, therefore, why should they 
not allow the majority to determine 
whether their parish should be brought 
under the operation of this Measure or 
not ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : 
Bill the majority required is two-thirds. 
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to | said, that he should have thought that the 


Government would willingly accept the 
decision of such a majority as that. He 
certainly should prefer the opinion of 
hon. Members who represented the locali- 
ties in question, to any preconceived 
opinion which strangers might enter- 
tain on the subject. He thought that 
the diocesan boundary marked out by 
the river Severn would be preferable to 
the county boundary, which  cer- 
tainly was not a logica) boundary. 
All those border parishes were necessarily 
from their situation, and from the growth 
of English sentiment and the English 
language in them, more English than 
Welsh, and would become more English 
every day. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Amendment would 
bring home to the people of England not 
|that the Disestablishment of the Church 
‘of England was to be faced in the future, 
but that that Disestablishment would 
actually have begun when the Bill passed. 
The chief justification advanced for the Bill 
as a whole was that the majority of the 
Welsh people were in favour of it, and 
yet Government had gone out of their 
way to include in the Bill parishes in 
which they knew the enormous majority 
of the people were opposed to it; and, by 

a system of the most flagrant gerryman- 
dering, they used the diocesan boundary 
to enable them to disestablish the largest 
number of parishes in one place, while, 
in another place, they used the geographi- 
|cal boundary in order to bring about a 
like result. 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross) said he knew of one parish in the 
diocese of Hereford and partly in the 
County of Hereford, which the Bill 
proposed to disestablish, which contained 
all English, except one Welshman who 
came from Monmouthshire a great many 
years ago, and who now, he was told, 
regularly attended Church on Sundays. 
It would be a monstrous thing, he 
thought, to disestablish such a parish. 

Tut PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.) said that all border parishes, such as 
the parish just mentioned, would all be 
dealt with justly, according to local cir- 
cumstances, under the latter part of the 

Bill. It was, no doubt, open to the 
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Government to take either the diocesan 
line or the county line. They believed 
that had they taken the diocesan line 
they would have been met with far 
greater objections than had been raised 
to the course which they had adopted. 
The county line was more familiar to 
the people than the diocesan line and 
there would be more local feeling raised 
by discarding the county line than by 
discarding the diocesan line. It had 
heen suggested that the county line was 
adopted because it was expected by the 
promoters of the Bill to be more dis- 
advantageous to the Church than the 
diocesan line. That was not so. By 
following the county line twelve bene- 
fices in English dioceses would be subject 
to Disestablishment. Those parishes had 
a population of 6653, and the aggregate 
annual value of the endowments was 
£2,362. On the other hand, if the 
Government had followed the diocesan 
line fourteen benefices, with a population 
of 20,000 and endowments, of the aggre- 
gate annual value of £4,800, would have 
been subject 


it would have been had the diocesan line 
been adopted. Reference had been 
made to local feeling. But there was no 
evidence before the Committee that local 
feeling in the part of Montgomeryshire 
affected was at all in favour of Establish- 
ment. The only expression of local 
opinion the Government had had was 
from the hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire, who, speaking on behalf of his 
constituents, opposed the Amendment 
and supported the proposals of the Bill. 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said he had been in Montgomery- 
shire on the rather interesting occasion 
when the hon. Member for Montgomery- 
shire was fighting the constituency. The 
contest turned mainly upon the Church 
question. He had found that the further 
he got from England, so to speak, in the 
county, the more he got into a Welsh 
population who no doubt were in favour, 
to a great extent, of Disestablishment ; 
but the more he got to the borders of 
England the more intensely became the 
feeling against Disestablishment. He 
did not believe that in the town of 
Montgomeryshire the hon. Member 
polled twenty votes. The Committee 
were face to face again with the statistical 


Mr. J. Bryce. 
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to Disestablishment. | 
Therefore, the area of Disestablishment | 
was smaller under the county line than | 
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question. The difference in the views 
expressed as to the state of local feeling 
in Wales showed that the Committee 
could never properly discuss the Bill 
without a clear knowledge of the views 
of the people of Wales, and that know- 
ledge could only be obtained by a Census. 

CotoneL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) said the President of the 
Board of Trade had referred to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire as the best evidence of the 
state of local feeling in regard to the 
Bill in that county. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to be aware 
that an effort had been made to take the 
general feeling of the whole of the people 
of Montgomeryshire, and that more than 
one-half of the people of the county had 
signified their disapproval of the measure 
and their hope that it would never be 
passed into law. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said the President of the Board of 
Trade talked about considering local 
circumstances when the border parishes 
come to be dealt with. Surely that 
ought to be the key-note of the whole 
position? The parts of Montgomeryshire 
which they were now discussing con- 
sidered themselves English for all 
practical purposes. Their sympathies, 
their trade, and their language were all, 
practically, English. Instead of trying 
to make the two countries, England and 
Wales, as much as possible into one, the 
Bill proposed to accentuate the difference 
between them and to enlarge the bounds 
of Wales. That was altogether a mis- 
taken policy. There was abundance of 
|evidence that the people of that part of 
| Montgomeryshire under consideration, 
| wished to be left as they were, and their 
|wish should be acceded to, if, as the 
| President of the Board of Trade had 
|indicated, local circumstances were 
to be the key-note of the position. 
|They knew perfectly well that if any 
census was taken to get the views of 
these parishes they would unhesitatingly 
decide to remain as they were. If the 
Government would agree to put in a 
clause to say that only those portions 
should be included where only a decided 
majority wished it, that might be logical, 
but they were not going to do that. 
The Government wanted to ride every 
horse that suited them. When the local 
circumstances were in their favour they 
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took advantage of them ; when they|he would like to know if any subtrac- 
were against them they immediately said | tion would, in consequence, be made 
they were not going to have any altera-| from his salary. As a bishop held his 
tion for the mere wish of a majority in|seat in the House of Lords by virtue 
any particular district. This was a of his temporalities—(cries of “ No”)— 
monstrous position, and they must fight | his seat in the chamber ought pro tanto 





in every direction if they adhered to this | to be affected. 


course. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, | 


Ludlow) said, that he had a very close | 
acquaintance with these parishes, and | 
there was nothing to be gained by dis-| 
endowing them. He referred to the) 
opinion expressed by the Daily News | 
Commissioner who visited the district 
some time ago. That Commissioner | 
went to the north side of the Severn, | 
and stated that it afforded a clear case 
against Disestablishment, because the | 
dissenting ministers themselves were 
either Conservatives or Whigs, and he 
could not find any feeling whatever in | 
favour of the Bill, even on the other 
side of the Severn. He thought the 
Chancellor of the Duchy might there | 
fore modify his statement that there 
had not been an expression of local 
opinion, and he would remind him that 
a petition against their inclusion had 
been signed by most of the inhabitants 
of the central district. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
thought the subject was being discussed 
too much as a geographical question. 
Those parishes which were supposed to 
be English parishes situated in Wales, | 
would suffer a great injustice if they 
were disestablished and disendowed for 
the benefit of the Welsh parishes said to | 
be situated in England. There was a| 
difticulty in ascertaining what the wishes 
of the majority in the parishes were, | 
and it was well known how difficult it 
was to decide questions in connection 
with boundaries. He thought the one 
possible solution was that the Govern- 
ment should not, in the case of parishes 
in which there was any doubt at present, | 
disestablish or disendow. The proposal 
of the Government seemed to him to be 
one to rob Peter to pay Paul, and he 
certainly was not willing to support 
such proposals. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | 
Regis) said, that as the Bill at present, 
stood it was proposed to take away a/ 


| 


The same argument 
might apply to other bishoprics. 

Cot. KENYON-SLANEY explained 
that in speaking of the majority of the 
adult population in Montgomery, he had 
referred to the capital town, and not to 
the county. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES pressed 
for an answer to his question. . 

Mr. ASQUITH said the answer was 
in the negative. The Bill did not make 
any change in the position or emolu- 


‘ments of the Bishop. 





The Committee divided :—Ayes, 206 ; 
Noes, 234. (Division List, No. 59.) 


Mr. J. RANKIN begged to move 


‘in “Clause 1, page 1, line &, after 
|* Wales’ to insert ‘ except those portions 
P po 


of Radnorshire which are in the diocese 
of Hereford.’” He remembered that 


after the debate that had just taken place 


on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Ludlow it was unnecessary for him 
to detain the Committee with many 
observations, but he regretted that the 
whole question relating to the exception 
of certain parishes from the Bill could 
not be taken at one time. The case of 
Radnorshire was similar to that of 
Montgomeryshire, which had been ex- 
plained. If the parishes he referred to 
in Radnorshire were not excepted from 
the Bill, the diocese of Hereford would 
be dislocated. The parishes had belonged 
to the diocese for centuries, since 1535 
at least, and the people desired to remain 
attached to it. There were many dis- 
senters in the parishes, and they joined 
in the objection to be separated from the 
diocese. They appreciated the blessings 
they had received from the Church, not 
only in the administration of her services, 
but in other ways. A large number of 
them were connected with the Church 
through her services of baptism, of 
marriage, and especially of burial. The 
Act connected with the name of the right 
hon. Member for Denbighshire was 
hardly ever put in operation in ayy of 





portion of the diocese, and therefore of the parishes. Hence, the conclusion 
the work of the Bishop of Hereford, and might be drawn that the parishioners 
| 
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were well content with their present 
position. If the Bill was applied as 
proposed it would create the most absurd 
anomalies, and cause both difficulty and 
hardship. Although there were chapels 
in some parts of the parishes the main 
portion of the population attended the 
parish church. In some cases the parish 
was partly in England and partly in 

Wales, and if it was separated from the 
diocese of Hereford it would have no 
church attached to it. Notwithstanding 
the division that had just taken place, 
he earnestly hoped the Home Secretary 
would endeavour to meet it in some way. 
The people he represented in North 
Herefordshire would really regard it as 
a boon to be permitted to remain con- 
nected with the diocese. The position 
of the Bishop might be affected by the 
Bill in more than one direction. One of 
the reasons, perhaps, why those parishes 
were included in the diocese was that 
the Bishop of Hereford was Lord of the 
Marches of this part of Wales. It would, 
however, be a great pity if, for the sake 
merely of fixing a boundary, apart from 
ecclesiastical considerations, the parishes 
were severed from the diocese. He urged 
the Government to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir M. HICKS- BEACH ventured 
to ask the Home Secretary, in view of 
the Debate and Division which had 
taken place, whether he could not to 
some extent reconsider the position of 
the Government in this matter. He 
quite agreed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not be expected to accept the 
proposal now made, but might he not in 
some later clause introduce some kind of 
elasticity into the working of this Bill? 
With regard to these parishes, it was 
alleged and had not been contradicted that 
there was a very strong feeling among the 
inhabitants against being included in 
the Disestablished and Disendowed 
Church of Wales. Could not the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to bring up 
some amendments on Clause 31, which 
would enable them through the machinery 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, or in 
any other way which he might think 
best, to ascertain the wishes of the 
parishes? If a parish, being a civil 
parish in Wales, desired to remain 
ecclesiastically in the diocese of Here- 
ford, why should not that parish be 
allowed under the Bill to exercise that 


Mr. J. Rankin. 
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option? It was a very small matter and 
would not be at all at variance with the 
principle of the measure. If the Bill 
was founded on any principle at all it 
was on the idea that the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the locality should be 
attended to. That was all he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to do. 

Mr. FRANK EDWARDS (Radnor- 
shire) denied the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement that there was a strong local 
feeling against removing this portion of 
Radnorshire from the diocese of Hereford. 
No such feeling had been expressed in 
any way. Reference had been made to 
petitions presented against the Bill as an 
index of the feeling of the inhabitants of 
these parishes that they did not wish to 
be separated from the Church of England. 
But so far as these petitions were of any 
value at all, they went against Disestab- 
lishment altogether. The inhabitants of 
the parishes had never been asked 
whether, assuming the Church to be 
disestablished, they would elect not to be 
disestablished with the rest of Wales, 
He believed, if the question was put, they 
would elect to throw in their lot with 
the rest of Wales. It was true that the 
people of Radnor were almost entirely 
English-speaking, but they had the true 
Welsh sentiment of nationality, and that 
was as strong in the partsof Radnorshire 
bordering on Hereford as in any part of 
the country. On the other hand, many 
parts of Hereford, were strongly in 
sympathy with the people of Radnor in 
their desire for the Disestablishment of 
the Church. 

Mr. JASPER MORE desired to say 
that the chief petitionreferred specifically 
to the one point of separation from the 
diocese of Hereford, and not to the general 
question of Disestablishment. He was 
entirely in favour of the suggestion of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol. 

Mr. ASQUITH said the question 
raised by this Amendment was in point 
of principle of course identical with that 
discussed and decided on the Division 
which had just taken place. He quite 
agreed that this was not a matter of 
principle ; it was not a matter of principle 
whether they took the diocesan or the 
county boundaries, but it was a matter 
in which, if they did not adopt one 
simple definite method, they would be 
involved in almost inextricable confusion, 
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because they would have in every locality | 
disquiet and agitation in favour of the 
view that its circumstances were 80 
peculiar that it ought to be exempted 
from the general scope of the Bill. As, 
regards the border parishes—parishes | 
partly in England and partly in Wales 
—the Government had provided a) 
machinery intended to be of the most 
elastic possible character. He would be 
most happy to give effect to any improve- 
ment in that machinery that could be 
suggested. He would go further and 
say that this question might more 
appropriately be discussed on Clause 31 
than at present. He would appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, if it suited 
their convenience, to reserve the dis- 
cussion of these particular local points 
until they came to deal with that clause. 
With reference to the suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet he would point out 
that there were in the diocese of St. 
Asaph 14 parishes locally situated in the 
County of Chester, and which therefore 
would not come under the provisions of 
the Bill as at present drawn. If he 
adopted the right hon. Baronet’s sugges- 
tion and allowed this to become a matter 
of local decision, of course he should be 
obliged to give these 14 parishes the 
same privilege. If a parish locally 
situated in Wales, but belonging to an 
English diocese was to have that option, 
surely a parish which belonged to a 
Welsh diocese but which was situated 
in England must have the same option. 
He was not going to make any bargain 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
present moment, but if any consideration 
was to be given to this question it should 
allow the same measure to be applied to | 
the outlying parts of the diocese of St. | 
Asaph as he asked to be applied to the 
outlying parts of the diocese of Hereford. | 
He believed the principle of the Govern- 
ment would in the long run be found the 
most convenient method of division ; and 
if any special case involving peculiar 
considerations so strong in their character 
as to take it outside that principle could 
be brought forward, he would ask that it 
might be considered when they came to 
the consideration of Clause 31. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said he 
could not help reminding the right hon. 
Gentleman that they had a reasonable 
apprehension that they might never have 
@ discussion on Clause 31. But apart 
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from that, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion scarcely met the 
case. There was a good deal more 
involved than the mere question of the 
consideration of such matters as would 
go before the Commission. The Govern- 
ment seemed to use whatever boundary 
was best for their purposes in order to 
get as much as possible within the scope 
of the Bill. Monmouthshire, though not 
in any strict or proper sense a Welsh 
county, was going to be brought into 
Wales for the purposes of this Bill, 


because it formed part of the diocese of 
| Liandaff. 


If the right hon. Gentleman 
had given some indication that he would 
be prepared to accept words at a later 
stage enabling them either to get the 


diocesan boundary recognised throughout, 


or something else that would remove 
these matters of complaint, his offer 
would have more substance init. But to 
insist that Llandaff should get the whole 
that belongs to its diocese, and to suggest 
that the other questions were of a 
character to be dealt with on Clause 
31 was to make an offer which did 
not seem to have much substance in it. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 209 ; 
Noes, 237. [Division List, No. 60]. 


After the figures had been announced, 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheftield, 
Hallam) said: I beg to inform you, Sir, 
that another hon. Member and myself 
were writing in the Aye Lobby prepared 
to vote for the Amendment, but when we 
left the writing tables the Clerks had 
left the desk and the Tellers had ceased 
to tell, and we were unable to record our 
vote. Consequently the Ayes were two 
in number more than appears from the 
report of the Tellers. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I also was in the Aye Lobby 
prepared to vote, but, owing to the cir- 


/ cumstances explained by my hon. Friend, 


was unable to do so. 

*TuE CHAIRMAN: The proper 
course is to summon the Tellers for the 
Aye Lobby to the Table. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I beg 
to move, Sir. 


{At this point Mr. Tuomas E.tis, the 
chief Ministerial Whip, left the House, 
and presently returned accompanied by 
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the Tellers in the Aye Lobby—Mr. 
McArruur and Mr. Jasper More, who 
presented themselves at the Table. | 


*Tuke CHAIRMAN (addressing the 


Tellers): It has been stated that the’ 


Clerks left the desk and the Tellers in 
the Aye Lobby before all the Members 
had passed out, and consequently two 
votes were not counted. 

Mr. W. McARTHUR (Cornwall, St. 
Austell): The Lobby was empty, Sir, 
when the Tellers left. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: On the point | 


of order, Sir, and for the information of 
the Committee, may I ask what steps 
ought now to be taken by the two hon. 
Gentlemen who have stated publicly to 
the Committee that they were in the 
Lobby and were prepared to vote for the 
Amendment, but that their names were 
not taken down and their votes not 
counted. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : It appears to me 
that the question is whether those hon. 


Members were counted by the Tellers or | 


not. The hon. Members came at once 
and made immediate complaint before I 
declared the numbers. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY : Perhaps 


I may be allowed to say in explanation | 


that the usual warnings which, by direc- 
tion of the Tellers, are addressed to 


Members remaining in the Lobby, were | 
not so addressed on this occasion, and | 


consequently the mistake arose. 


*THoeE CHAIRMAN : I think the two) 
hon. Members should now inform the | 


Committee whether they were or were 
not counted by the Tellers. 

Mr. TALBOT: I was not counted, 
Sir, by the Tellers. 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Nor. 


was I counted. The Clerks and Tellers 
had gone. 
but we were not counted. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Then under the 


special circumstances I direct the Clerk | 


to add the names of those two hon. 
yentlemen to the numbers of the Ayes. 
Cot. KENYON-SLANEY moved to 
omit from the scope of the Bill all that 
detached portivun of the county of Flint, 
commonly called the Hundred of Maelor. 
He said that the right hon. Gentleman 
having declined to accept diocesan boun- 
daries as sufficiently good boundaries, 


{COMMONS} , 


We were anxious to vote, | 
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| this peculiar position. It was an abso- 
|lutely isolated section of the county of 
Flint. It did not touch the county in 
any one cardinal point. It touched 
Denbigh, Cheshire, and Shropshire, but 
mainly Shropshire. There had been 
indications of a very distinct wish on 
the part of the Hundred of Maelor to 
change its locality, and to become, what 
it was really in essence, a portion of the 
county of Shropshire. The great major- 
ity of the inhabitants were in favour of 
‘the Established Church. There was not 
more than a small minority of Non- 
conformists in it; it was absolutely 
English-speaking. It was English in 
all its instincts, traditions, and ways of 
life. It used English market towns, 
and transacted all its business on English 
lines, and was without any Welsh ad- 
mixture whatever. Even its places of 
amusement had no Welsh connection. 
The most popular gathering was the 
local hunt races, the hunt of Sir Watkin 
Wynn. He had frequently been over 
the course and mingled with all sections, 
and he did not believe that even there 
| he ever heard a single word of Welsh 
used on the course. He wished two put 
it on record that that portion of the 
county was, for all practical purposes, 
separate from Wales and was essentially 
| English, and it was the strong wish of 
the great majority of the people that 
they should be so treated ; indeed, the 
feeling was so strong and universal that 
they would rather surrender their 
nominal nationality at any moment than 
be subjected to the grievances which 
would come upon them if they came 
under the action of this Bill. 

Mr. GEORGE KENYON (Denbigh) 
said perhaps he might be allowed to 
supplement what had been said by his 
cousin, as one who had resided from 
infancy at this interesting little spot, 
and knew intimately the feelings and 
wishes of the community. Before doing 
'so he asked indulgence for one further 
‘moment while he respectfully said, in 
answer to remarks which had been made 
from the other side, that it was from no 
‘disrespect to his confréres the Welsh 
| Members that he had not, during this 
| Session, taken any part in the Debates 
‘upon the Welsh Church. He should 
‘not have mentioned this but that it had 


they had to fall back on county boun-| been insinuated that there was, on the 
daries. The district in question was in| part of “The Faithful Three,” as they 
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had been designated, some luke-warm- 
ness in regard to the subject. If any 
man could be held to be absolved 
from such an insinuation, he was. 
Through good repute and ill repute 
he stood by the Welsh Church. 
This was a curiously isolated little portion 
of the county, and was inhabited by 
English-speaking people. There was not 
a monoglot Welshman in the whole dis- 
trict. Some years ago the Bishop of St. 
Asaph endeavoured to introduce Welsh 
services into the district, and the result 
was that no one would attend the 
services. The population in 1891 was 
5,378. For centuries the district, with 
the exception of two small chapelries, 
was attached to the Diocese of Chester 
and the Diocese of Lichfield, In this 
century, however, without consultation 
with the inhabitants or the patrons of 
livings, it was transferred bodily to the 
diocese of St. Asaph. But this transfer- 
ence did not alter the affection of the 
people for the Diocese of Chester, and the 
connection of the district with that diocese 
showed that originally it was part of 
England, and not part of the Principality 
of Wales. The inhabitants were almost 
without exception Church of England 
people. He did not say, of course, that 
there were no Nonconformists in the 
locality, but he did say that there were 
no Nonconformists in it who desired the 
Disestablishment and the Disendowment 
of the Welsh Church. Nearly half the 
inhabitants had signed petitions praying 
that the Hundred of Maelor might be 
allowed to retain its connection with the 
Established Church and that its connec- 
tion with the Diocese of Chester might 
be renewed, He believed that the hon. 
Member for the Flint boroughs, and the 
hon. Member for the county, would 
admit they did not obtain much support 
from this part of the diocese. If electoral 
votes could be given openly, he thought 
it would be found that not one person 
in 50, or even 100, supported the hon. 
Members in this part of the constituency. 
A former Member for the Flint boroughs 
used to describe this portion of Flintshire 
as “the Land of Goschen.” He did not 
think that the hon. Member, when he 
said that, had in his mind the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen); he rather 
thought that the hon. Member had the 
plagues of Egypt in view, from which he 
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said that this part of the county was 
remarkably free. Whether the hon. 
Member meant that this immunity arose 
from the locality’s connection with 
Wales, or from its English contiguity, 
he was not prepared to say. He hoped 
the Home Secretary might be induced 
to consider this portion favourably. 
By consenting to allow this portion of 
Flintshire to maintain its connection 
with the Established Church, the right 
hon. Member would be doing a generous 
and politic thing. In the parish with 
which he was connected in this district 
there had been many large, private 
benefactions for ecclesiastical purposes. 
When the parishioners were unfortunate 
enough to lose their mother church by 
fire, £10,000 was subscribed within 24 
hours for its restoration, and the restored 
edifice was now a testimony to the 
attachment of the people to their Church. 
In this district, in 30 years, at least 
£40,000 had been given in support of 
the Church of England in Wales by 
private donors. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
District) said that he was very glad that 
the hon. Member for the Denbigh district 
had taken part in the Debate. They were 
all delighted to hear him on an occasion 
of this kind. The instances which the 
hon. Member had given of the great 
generosity of Churchmen in this district 
towards their Church showed that this 
particular locality, at all events, had 
nothing to fear from the Bill. He did 
not wish to betray the secrets of the 
ballot box, but he could assure the hon. 
Member that the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire and himself were very well satisfied 
with the measure of electoral support 
that they received in this district, and 
believed that that support was increasing 
year by year. At Overton the candidates 
for the parish council at the last election 
who were in favour of Disestablishment 
were returned by overwhelming majori- 
ties. He did not, however, say that the 
question of Disestablishment was put 
specially before the parish council 
electors. No one had done more than 
the hon. Member to keep this particular 
district of Flintshire in Wales. Some 
years ago there was an agitation the 
object of which was to dissever the 
district from Wales. The clergy and the 
gentry were on one side and the people 
on the other, and the hon. Member was 
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with them. Six years ago a County 
Council election was fought on the issue 
of the severance of the district from 
Flintshire, and the candidate who was 
in favour of severance lost the election, 
in spite of his great personal popu- 
larity and the general respect in 
which he was held by the electors. 
He had received a letter from a gentle- 
man who had gone through the district, 
and he had told him that he found two- 
thirds of the people in favour of retaining 
their relationship to Flintshire. The 
same gentleman said that 12 months 
ago, on the passing of the Parish Councils 
Act, at least nine-tenths of the people 
were in favour of remaining in Wales. 
In the meantime the Disestablishment 
question was going on, and, notwith- 
standing that fact, the feeling in favour 
of connection with Wales was in- 
creasing. 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
8.E., Stretford): Will the hon. Gentle- 
man give the name of that gentleman ? 


Mr. LEWIS said it was a gentleman 
named John Morgan. He objected to 
these districts being made a_ political 
chess-board. In the case of the Free 
Education Act, which was passed by a 
Conservative Government, the geographi- 
cal boundary was adhered to, and he 
contended that it ought to be retained 
for all purposes. 

Mr. ASQUITH said he joined with 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down, 
in congratulating the House on the in- 
tervention in this Debate for the first 
time of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Denbigh boroughs. The House 
had missed him and his two associates 
very much, and it was a welcome experi- 
ence to find one of the Conservative 
Members from Wales addressing the 
House in connection with this Bill. He 
was sure that all had listened with 
pleasure and considerable sympathy to 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks. If he 
might paraphrase an old line he would 
say that he only regretted that he was 
giving up to the Hundred of Maelor 
what was meant for the Welsh Church. 
He recognised that they must deal with 
this matter in view of some larger con- 
siderations than those which had been 
put forward. So far as the local 
question was concerned he thought it 
was suflicient to say that the Committee 
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could not altogether accept the state- 
ments of the two hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as to what was the state of local feeling 
on this matter. The Committee was 
entirely unable to ascertain which view 
of the case was the more probable. In 
these circumstances it would be an 
extraordinary proceeding to introduce 
an exception of this particular locality. 
This district was a part of the County 
of Flint, and it would be intolerable if 
they were to take one part of the County 
and treat it separately for the p 

of this Bill and this Bill alone. They 
were governed in this matter by a very 
simple principle. If any of these persons 
changed their geographical connection 
with the County, they were quite 
ready to recognise the change ; and he 
would point out that, in the Local 
Government Act of 1888, there was a 
very useful provision which enabled the 
process to be effected by the Local 
Government Board at the instance of 
the Council of any County. These 
piece-meal discussions could not be 
admitted and, in the circumstances, he 
regretted that the Government were 
unable to accept the appeal of the hon. 
Member, and must oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said the right hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced with rather an unworthy sneer at 
the silence of the three Welsh Members 
on the Opposition side of the House who 
were opposed to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in this matter. One of them had 
been incapacitated by sickness, and 
another had never addressed the House 
through a very long period of service. 
He thought the proceedings of the House 
would be more business-like and shorter 
if more hon. Members acted in the 
same way. lt was ungrateful of the 
right hon. Gentleman, remembering that 
he had to conduct this Bill through the 
House, to sneer at any hon. Member 
because he did not trouble the House with 
speeches. He would like, on the other 
hand, to express his own satisfaction that 
that evening they had been favoured 
with the interposition in debate of some 
few of the hon Members from Wales 
who were supporters of the Bill. Their 
previous silence had appeared to be the 
outcome of a preconcerted agreement, 
and he was quite sure that any such 
agreement would not be conducive to 
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the passage of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman declined to assent to the pro- 
] of his hon Friend, but he thought 
he had omitted to notice a very impor- 
tant part of this question which, as he 
had explained to the Commitee, was 
to a great extent affected by the 
question of county boundaries. There 
was conflicting evidence as to the views 
of the population of this area on the 
question of the Disestablishment of the 
Church ; but it was no great argument in 
favour of the opinion expressed by the 
hon. Member for the Flint boroughs to 
say that the inhabitants of a portion of 
this district had the good sense to ignore 
politics in the election of a Parish 
Council 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I believe 
that political feeling entered largely into 
the election. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACHsaid 
the hon. Member did not tell the Com- 
mittee that, but to argue one way or the 
other as to the politics of a district on 
the election of Parish Councils was very 
fallacious. Suppose there were, as there 
had been in the past by the admission 
of the hon. Member for the Flint 
boroughs, a strong feeling in the district 
in favour of their transfer from the 
County of Flint to Shropshire ? 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I said they 
were strongly opposed to it. 


*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said 
the hon. Member admitted that one-third 
of the people were at one time in favour of 
it, and his hon. Friend behind him put 
it much more strongly than that, and 
expressed the belief that there was a 
preponderance of opinion in favour of 
the transfer. Without entering into the 
views of the population of these districts 
on the question of Disestablishment, 
surely it might be possible, at any rate, 
that if they had the choice offered to 
them of retaining the Establishment and 
Endowment of their Church if they 
were connected with Shropshire, the 
movement in favour of being transferred 
to Shropshire might very much increase. 
At any rate, what had happened in the 
past showed that it was possible in the 
future that there might be a transfer of 
this district from Flintshire to Shrop- 
shire. Suppose that happened before the 
date of Disestablishment—what was to 
be the position of the district? Would 
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the Church in the district be Disestab- 
lished and Disendowed, or not? The 
Home Secretary had given no answer 
whatever to that question. Then, sup- 
posing it happened after the date of 
Disestablishment, what would be the 
position then? There would be Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in the district ; while the district 
would be transferred to Shropshire, in 
which the Church would be Established 
and Endowed. Would the district 
remain with the Disestablished and 
Disendowed Church, or revert to its 
present position as a part of the Diocese 
of Chester? He hoped that if the 
right hon. Gentleman could not accept 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
he would at any rate consider this 
matter before they got to Clause 3. 
He asked the Home Secretary to state 
the meaning of the Government, and 
what the position of the district would 
be if transferred. 

Mr. ASQUITH explained that Dis- 
establishment by the Bill would take 
place on Ist January, 1897, and it would 
take effect only in that territory which 
was part of Wales and Monmouthshire ; 
and if between the passing of the Act, 
and the date of Disestablishment there 
was an alteration of existing boundaries, 
the Bill would come into force subject 
to that alteration. Therefore, if there 
was a wide-spread feeling in Maelor in 
favour of annexation with the county of 
Shropshire, and severance from the County 
of Flint, there would be time before the 
date of Disestablishment to give effect 
to that desire. He had also been asked 
if any part of the Disestablished Church 
became afterwards, by an alteration of 
boundaries, part of the Established 
Church, that part would, for ecclesiastical 
purposes, be re-established and _re-en- 
dowed. Certainly not. If it were dis- 
established and disendowed once it was 
disestablished and disendowed for ever, 
and for all purposes, until Parliament 
saw fit to make any further provision. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, with 
regard to the Hundred of Maelor, as he 
understood the law, the matter did not rest 
with the Hundred, but with the County 
Council of Flint, and the County Coun- 
cil might contain a majority who would 
like to extend the principle of Disestab- 
lishment to a most reluctant portion of 
the county, and override the unanimous 
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wishes of the inhabitants of Maelor. 
The County Council Act of 1888 con- 
tained admirable provisions for certain 
purposes. But it evidently was not 
adequate to meet the justice of the 
present case. After the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s distinct statement that it would 
depend on the inhabitants of the Hun- 
dred whether they would remain in 
Wales or England, he hoped he would 
make provision before they came to the 
end of the Bill, that there might be a 
kind of plébiscite of the district by which 
the true opinions of the inhabitants might 
be arrived at. Then, and then only, 
would the principles of the Government 
be carried out, and the plain and obvious 
equities of the case meet with fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the House. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
had visited the place and inquired fully 
into the question as to the Hundred of 
Maelor. When the Local Government 
Act, 1888, was passed the question was 
raised whether Maelor wished to be 
annexed to Shropshire or remain in 
Wales. Some of the leading Churchmen 


in the district, fearing Disestablishment, 
took every means to get a p/ébiscite in 


favour of going to Shropshire. But it 
became more and more evident that the 
feeling of the district was entirely 
opposed to it, and in favour of remaining 
part of Wales. Some persons, mostly 
leading gentry connected with the 
Church, but dreading Disestablishment, 
were anxious to get the district attached 
to Shropshire. But the great mass of the 
population undoubtedly went the other 
way. This being the case he did not see 
how the Committee could give its sanc- 
tion to anything which would remove 
the Hundred of Maelor from the scope 
of the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, with a view to 
* remove any misapprehension, he wished 
to say that when he stated that it would 
depend on the inhabitants of Maelor 
whether they would continue part of 
Flint or not, he did not mean to convey 
that there was any legal provision by 
which they could do that irrespective of 
the opinion of the County Council of 
Flintshire. What he meant was that if 
for all purposes—civil as well as eccle- 
siastical—the inhabitants of Maelor, in 
preponderating numbers, represented 
themselves as desirous of separating 
themselves from the County of Flint, it 
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could not be doubted that the County 
Council would convey their representa- 
tions to the Local Government Board, 
who would decide whether the separation 
should take place. But it was signifi- 
cant that this very proposition had been 
made in the County Council, and the 
three elected representatives of the 
district of Maelor opposed it, the only 
member who was in favour of it being 
an Alderman, who, of course, was no 
representative at all. So they had a fair 
indication of what the feeling of the 
district was. 

*Mr. A. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) pointed out that the 
County Council of Flintshire was a 
Radical body, the large majority of 
which was in favour of Disestablishment. 
Under these circumstances, was there 
the slighest likelihood that whatever 
representations the people of Maelor 
made as to their desire to be attached to 
Shropshire instead of Flintshire that 
effect would be given to their desires. 
It should be provided in the Bill that if, 
on the border of Wales, a whole District 
Council represented that their district 
wished to be attached to an English 
diocese or county to avoid this Bill, their 
wish should be carried out. The Hun- 
dred of Maelor was quite detached from 
the rest of Fintshire and the whole of 
Wales except the borders of Denbigh- 
shire. The people were English, bearing 
English names, and they were nearly all 
Church people and did not wish for Dis- 
establishment. It was true that repre- 
sentations were made to attach them to 
another county some years ago, and 
that then they refused it. But this 
question of Disestablishment had not 
then come up. Now it had come up 
and he was certain, from his knowledge 
of the neighbourhood, that there was no 
chance of the County Council of Filint- 
shire acting on the representations of 
the Hundred. If the Home Secretary 
would insert in the Bill the provision he 
had indicated, it would meet the case of 
Maelor and any other place on the 
borders of Wales where there was a pre- 
ponderating feeling against Disestablish- 
ment. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire) said, hon. Members of the Op- 
position had over-stated thecaseof Maelor. 
There were two facts which could not 
be got over. Six years ago, after the 
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part of Flintshire or be added to Shrop- 
shire, and an enormous majority of the 
inhabitants of the Hundred decided to 
throw in their lot with Wales. The 
second important fact was that the 
Hundred of Maelor joined with the rest 
of Flintshire in sending to Parliament 
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Disestablishment of the Church in Wales | 
had been mooted, the question was raised | 
in Maelor whether it should remain a_ 
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could be no question that, for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, it would desire to belong 
again to the English diocese. They 
might, most fairly, appeal to the Home 
Secretary to make an exception in this 
case. The right hon. Gentleman had 
had the strongest evidence offered to him 
by the hon. Member who represented the 
district of what the feeling of the 
district was, and he had had that repre- 


two Members who were as staunch ad-| sentation borne out in the strongest way 


vocates of Welsh Disestablishment as | 


were to be found in the House. No 
doubt it was a fact that the English 
language was largely spoken in Maelor. 





by petitions. However great the Home 
Secretary’s contempt for petitions pre- 
sented to this Hous» might be, he must 
know it would be absolutely impossible 


Hon. Members opposite almost univer-|to obtain a petition signed by 50 per 


sally assumed that the desire for Dis- | 
establishment was confined to parts of | 
Wales were Welsh was chiefly spoken. 


electoral results, was quite as strong in 
the border counties where, according 
to the linguistic census, English 
was the predominating language. 
What were the three principal border 
counties in Wales? They were Flint- 
shire, Denbighshire and Glamorganshire, 
and every one of those counties returned, 
by large majorities, Members pledged to 
Disestablishment. Surely it was desir- 
able that this question should not be 
decided upon mere local grounds. He 
hoped the Committee would offer a de- 
termined opposition to the Amendment. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, it was not for them to 
consider whether the inhabitants of this 
district desired to belong to Flintshire 
or Denbighshire. The question was, 
whether the people desired that the 
Church in Wales should be Disestab- 
lished. The Home Secretary said there 
was doubt on the subject, but the right 
hon. Gentleman deliberately ignored the 
fact that petitions had been presented 
to the House from more than half of the 
adults of the district against Disestab- 
lishment. Could there be a stronger 
reason for the exclusion of the district 
from the operation of the Bill? Maelon 
was not an integral part of Wales in any 
sense whatever. Only a very few years 
ago it was arbitrarily taken out of an 
English diocese. Whatever the district 
might wish for county purposes, there 





cent. of the adults of any district on a 
‘subject on which that district did not 


feel very strongly indeed. 
That was an entire mistake, for a Welsh- | 
man did not cease to be a Welshman 
because he had learnt English. Thedesire | 
for Disestablishment, as evidenced by | 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 168 ; 
Noes, 191.—( Division List, No. 61.) 


*Mr. A. GRIFFITH -BOSCAWEN 
moved to omit the words “or Mon- 
mouthshire.” He said that, so far, the 
Committee had been discussing whether 
portions of Wales that happened to be 
in English dioceses should, or should 
not, come under the operation of this 
Bill. They were now going to discuss a 
much larger question, namely, whether 
a whole English county should come 
under its provisions. The Government 
were giving up, in this instance, the geo- 
graphical position, and proposed to Dis- 
establish and Disendow the Church in 
Monmouthshire because it happened 
to be in the diocese of Llandaff. The 
present Bill purported to be for the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales ; 
then why include an English county ? 
The President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Bryce) had stated that the Church 
in England remained untouched and un- 
harmed by this Bill ; but how could the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleague, 
the Home Secretary, make such an as- 
sertion as that, when a whole English 
county was to be Disestablished and Dis- 
enendowed? He supposed that the Gov- 
ernment would say that in the western 
portions of the county there was a 
Welsh-speaking people; but he would 
point out that all along the border coun- 
ties of Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, 
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and notably in the Forest of Dean, | asked why the fact of having a majority 
this was so. In the case of Ireland, | at all in an English county could be any 
there was a clear boundary ; but, in re-| reason for Disestablishing the Church. 
gard to Wales, the people were mixed | Such a majority existed in Cornwall and 
up, and it was difficult to say what was|in Durham; then why did not the Gov- 
precisely in Wales and what was in| ernment include those counties? The 
England. He asked the Government to| Government were, in fact, introducing 
consider this. ‘They were told by the | piecemeal. Disestablishment and Disen- 
Government that Monmouthshire was dowment in England, and that was not 
largely a Welsh county, but what was|a principle upon which the House ought 
the best test of that? By seeing how| to act. They would doubtless be told 
many people in it talked Welsh. Inthe! that Monmouthshire in the past had 
Census the most violent efforts were| been treated as a Welsh county ; but for 
made to get people to put themselves how long? From the time of Henry 
down as monoglot Welshmen ; so much! VITI. down to quite recently Monmouth- 
so that even babies in arms were put) shire was treated as an English county, 
down in the returns. Yet, in the result,) even the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, 
only 4 per cent. in Monmouthshire de-| 1881, did not include it in Wales, and 
clared themselves as monoglot Welsh-| it was the late Government who set, 
men, while 79 per cent. declared them-|in his opinion, a bad precedent by in- 
selves as monoglot Englishmen. Mon-| cluding Monmouthshire in the Welsh 
mouthshire ought, therefore, to be! Intermediate Education Act. But he 
regarded as an English, and not a Welsh, entirely denied that the same consensus 
county. Monmouthshire might roughly | of opinion existed in regard to the pre- 
be divided into two districts, that on the sent measure. This was a very strong 
east and that on the west, of the Usk. case. The Government were proposing 
He admitted that in a portion of the to Disestablish and Disendow the Church 
county west of the river Usk a large in Wales, and for no reason except to 
number of Welsh Nonconformists might make it as wide as possible, and to 
be found ; but, taking the district east of | grab as many endowments «s they could, 
the Usk, it was purely agricultural and | to be used for miserable secular purposes, 
purely English, and almost precisely like they turned round and included Mon- 
the counties of Herefordshire and Glou-| mouthshire in the Bill because it hap- 
cester. Moreover, they were, in that| pened to be part of a Welsh Bishopric. 
part, almost all Churchmen, and had He hoped that the Government would 
sent a strong objection two years ago| make the concession now asked, and 
against the Welsh Suspensory Bill. The would lay down the principle that this 
preponderance of churches and chapels-| was a Welsh and not an English Bill. 

of-ease to Nonconformists chapels was) CotoneL F. C. MORGAN (Mon- 
106 to 80, while there were 79 English mouthshire, 8.) said, that like his fellow- 
resident clergymen against 26 resident Conservatives he had been brought to 
Nonconformist ministers, and this showed | book by the Home Secretary and others 
the preponderance of Churchmen in at for not having replied in the House. 
least half the county of Monmouthshire. He was a Welshman and a Member of 
If it were a Welsh county it might be an English constituency, and he had 
reasonably included, but as it was an always considered himself so. He was 
English county, he asked why any part the most Welsh of the Conservative 
of it should be included. The present, Welsh Members, and he knew more 
Parliamentary representation might be about Wales than any of them. Al- 
urged by the Party opposite, but, in his though his voice had not often been heard 
view, that was only a small, temporary, in the House, he saw no reason why he 
and accidental majority of Members in should not feel as strongly for the 
favour of Disestablishment and Disen- Church and for the county which he re- 
dowment. There was such a majority presented as any other hon. Member. 
in the last Parliament, and there would Here was the Member for the largest 
not be one in the next, and he portion of Monmouthshire in regard to 
was told that the Conservatives were area, and he believed that he represented 
perfectly certain to win the Monmouth- the largest number of votes. He might 
shire boroughs at the next election. He fairly say that the Southern Division of 
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Monmouthshire, which he had now repre- 
sented for 21 years, did not think so 
much of the Welsh language as had been 
represented ; because no single Member 
from the county but himself understood 
or spoke a word of Welsh. The hon. 
Member for West Monmouthshire, who 
represented the Welsh speaking part of 
the county, never addressed his con- 
stituents in Welsh, and he had never 
heard that he required an interpreter to 
make his views known to those whom he 
addressed. He himself had always 
spoken and voted agaist Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. Many years 
ago he contested the whole county 
against the hon. Member and another 
Gentleman ; no one could accuse him of 
not having laid his views before the 
constituency, and he had received its 
support for those views. He made no 
bones about the matter, but went on the 
simple platform of averting the calamity 
of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
for the county. He did not see why 
this measure should now be forced on 
Monmouthshire, or why Wales should 
not be left to itself. Was it because 
there were three Members for Monmouth- 
shire in favour of the Bill and only him- 
self against it? But it was not so long 
ago since the representation was equally 
divided. He had represented the county 
longer than anyone else, and he had lived 
just across the Glamorganshire border 
for 35 years, so that he ought to know 
something about the county. He saw 
that the Home Secretary was not dis- 
posed to grant absolution to any oppo- 
nents of his Bill; but he would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman, as a Mem- 
ber of some standing, to consider whe- 
ther he could not leave Monmouthshire, 
which for many years had enjoyed an 
individuality of its own, out of the Bill, 
instead of turning it over to Wales, to 
which it had no wish to belong. He was 
obliged to the House for listening to 
him, and he hoped that he had answered 
the expectations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. At any rate, he had done 
his duty to his constituents, who were 
much more used to him than was the 
House. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would grant the absolution which 
the majority of the Monmouthshire 
people desired in respect of this Bill. 
Mr. C. M. WARMINGTON (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) congratulated the House 
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on the interesting speech to which they 
had listened from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. The hon. Member repre- 
sented an important division of the 
county, but he had the greater distinction, 
being the representative of one of the 
oldest Welsh families, which had for 
many years ably espoused the national 
sentiments of Wales. He wished to 
correct an impression which the hon. 
Member’s speech might have created, 
that the Government were, for the first 
time, introducing Monmouthshire into a 
Disestablishment Bill for Wales. Wales 
and Monmouthshire had been associated 
in this question ever since it came within 
the range of practical politics. There 
had never for the last 10 years been any 
proposition for the Disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church which had not in- 
cluded Monmouthshire as a part of the 
Welsh diocese of Llandaff ; and it was a 
part of the basis of the present measure 
that Monmouthshire should come within 
its scope. In regard to ecclesiastical 
matters, Monmouthshire never had been 
independent of Wales. It was 
originally the Metropolitan See for the 
whole of Wales. The connection also 
existed in sentiment and in geography. 
Of the names of places in Munmouth- 
shire, eight out of 10 were Welsh. There 
was a place near the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s seat which was spelt Tydu ; 
but would any Englishman dare to pro- 
nounce the name? The names of persons 
were also Welsh, and there were very 
few Englishmen throughout Monmouth- 
shire. 

CoLtonEL MORGAN : In South Mon- 
mouthshire ? 

Mr. WARMINGTON said that there 
might be some there. Did the House 
recollect what happened when the late 
Government introduced their Education 
Bill?’ The then Vice President of the 
Council (Sir W. Hart Dyke, Kent, Dart- 
ford) was personally opposed to including 
Monmouthshire in Wales, but he had 
meetings with the Welsh and Monmouth- 
shire Members, and he found that unless 
he gave way Wales would reject the Bill. 
Then there was the College of Cardiff. 
By the Charter under which the College 
was regulated, the County Council of 
Monmouth sent two representatives to 
the Council of the College. It was only 
because there happened to have been an 
Act of Parliament passed in the reign of 
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Henry VIII. making Monmouthshire an | would apologise to him for having re- 
English county, that it had ever been so| ferred to the matter. He desired to 
regarded. Even then the county was|mention another circumstance in con- 
not taken out of the Welsh diocese, and | nection with this subject. The Mon- 
for the purposes of justice, Monmouth-| mouth County Council, as recently as the 
shire was long after regarded as part of | 2nd of this month, had a resolu- 
Wales. It was only late in the reign of | tion to the effect that the council thanked 
Charles IT. that the county was put on| Her Majesty’s Government for havi 

the Oxford Circuit. But in ecclesiastical introduced a Bill for the Disestablish- 
matters, Monmouthshire had never been | ment and Disendowment of the Church 
dissociated from Wales, and it had been|in Wales, and that they earnestly 
considered as an integral part of the! pressed Her Majesty’s Government to 
Principality by the House of Commons | resist any Amendment that had for its 
in the Resolutions which it had passed | object to exclude the county from the 





from time to time. 
Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : 
What about the Sunday Closing Act? 
Mr. WARMINGTON said, that that 
had nothing to do with Church, and 
when that measure was passed he did 


|scope of the measure. That resolution 
'was voted for by 29 members of the 
/council, as op to 13 who voted 
against it, 22 members of the council 
| being absent. That was conclusive proof, 
|in his opinion, of the view that was 


not know whether the representation of | taken of the subject by the majority of 
Wales was as at present. In the division | the people of Monmouthshire. Mon- 


of Monmouthshire which he represented, 
Welsh was very much spoken ; and there 
was one place on the borders of 
Glamorganshire where the audiences 
which he addressed had great difficulty in 
understanding the English language. He 


himself, as the hon. Member had said, did | 


not understand a word of Welsh. He had 
studied the language, but not successfully. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that he had been a con- 
sistent and conscientious opponent of 
the principles that were embodied in this 
Bill, but at the same time the hon. Mem- 
ber must admit that he had been as con- 


sistent and as persistent an advocate of | 


those principles. Since 1880 no question 
had been more discussed in Wales than 
that of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment. On a recent occasion a gentleman 


had come from Bristol to oppose his | 
candidature, and that individual dared | 


not openly avow his opposition to Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, and 


had therefore taken refuge in the sug- 


gestion that the question should be rele- 
gated to a Commission consisting of two 
Churchmen, two Presbyterians, and two 
Congregationalists. 
*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Whom did the gentleman represent ? 
Mr. WARMINGTON said, that he 
believed that he represented the West 
of England Conservative Association. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had no 
connection with that gentleman he 


Mr. Warmington. 


mouthshire as a whole was certainly in 
| favour of the principle of this Bill being 
‘extended to the county. [Cries o 
“Oh!” and laughter.) Hon. Members 
‘might laugh, but it was the fact that 
such was the case. He wished to 
impress upon the Committee that to 
support this Amendment would be to 
-undo that which had subsisted for ages 
|—-namely, the union that had existed 
between the Churches of Monmouthshire 
and that of Wales. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he could 
/not understand what the County Council 
of Monmouthshire had got to do with 
the question of the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church. He 
objected to County Councils mixing 
themselves up with political questions of 
this kind, with which they were never 
intended to deal. County Councils had 
quite enough work to do without going 
out of their way to pass resolutions either 
for or against the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of churches. For his 
part he entirely repudiated their autho- 
rity to pass resolutions of this sort. 
Passing from the very irrelevant state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman in reference 
to this action of the Monmouthshire 
County Council, he would now deal with 
the Amendment which had been brought 
under the consideration of the Committee 
by its Mover. That Amendment raised 
a very grave constitutional, if not his- 
torical question, because the county of 
Monmouth had for many years been 
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regarded as an English county. Why | evidence of the feeling of his constituency 
had this proposal to bring the county | in Monmouth on the subject of the Dis- 
within the operation of the Bill been | establishment of the Church. When he 
into the measure? It was be-| was invited to contest the constituency, 

cause this Bill was intended not to bring | he went there as a perfect stranger, and 
about the Disestablishment and Disen- | he had to fight against the strong interest 
dowment of the Church of Wales, but of the former Member, and the strong 
that of England. This was the first step | | influence of the great and respected 
in the attack upon the Church of Eng- Morgan family, who were so well repre- 
land. He could only thank Her Majesty's sented in the House by the hon. and 
Government for having introduced this | gallant Member for South ‘Monmouth- 
provision into the Bill, because it|shire. He was chiefly known as being 
would open the eyes of the country | prominently connected with Noncon- 
to their real intentions, and would formity, and the fact that he was 
show the people that the Church returned at the last election testified to 
of England and not that of Wales, | the sympathy of that district with Non- 
was the real object of the attack which | | conformity, and with the object at which 
which was being made by means of this | the present Bill aimed. The hon. Mem- 
measure. That that was the real object | ber for Oxford University had com- 
of the Bill had been practically avowed | plained that the Monmouth County 
by the Under Secretary for the | Council had gone outside its ordinary 
Home Department, and in less plain | ‘duty, i in expressing by vote an opinion 
language by the right hon. Gentleman | on the question of the Disestablishment 
the Home Secretary. If that were so,| of the Church. He was bound to admit 
then at least they knew where they | that the expression of such an opinion 
were. It would, however, have been | was beyond the range of the proper work 
much more straightforward on the) of the Council; but their action, after 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, |all, was only a reflection of the feeling of 
if they really believed that the) the county generally on the subject. 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of , Now he found that in the last General 
the Church of England would conduce | | Election, when the question of Disestab- 
to the secular welfare of the people, and | lishment of the Church was fully before 
to the advantage of religion itself, if the electors, that while only 14,118 
they had brought in a Bill avowedly | votes were given to Conservative candi- 
having that object. In such a case the | dates in the County of Monmouth, no 
people of England would have been able | fewer than 23,169 were given to Liberals, 
to have shown by an overwhelming vote so that if they took this difference in the 
what view they took of such a proposal. |number of votes as representing the 
Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! views of the people, the Committee had 
The hon. Member is out of Order in dis- | conclusive evidence of the opinion of the 
cussing a measure which is not before | county in favour of the Disestablishment 
the Committee. \of the Church. It had been said that 
*Mr. TALBOT said, that of course he | Monmouth was an English county, and 
should at once bow to the Chairman’s therefore could not be coupled with 
ruling, but at the same time he thought | Wales in connection with this Measure, 
he was in order in endeavouring to show | but it must be remembered that although 
that this Bill was intended to apply not | Monmouth might nominally be an Eng- 
to Wales alone, but to the whole country. lish county, it was practically Welsh, 
He maintained that there was a strong | |and connected with Wales in most of its 
minority of the people of Monmouthshire ‘civil administration. They had been 
who objected to the principles of this | already informed that it was part of the 
Bill, and he thought that Her Majesty’s | ecclesiastical diocese of Llandaff. In 
Government ought to pause before they | addition to this, it was connected with 
outraged the feelings of that minority by | Wales so far as regarded the Education 
bringing them under the operation of | Department, Poor Law Administration, 
this Bill. | Home Office Administration in reference 
*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth to Factory Inspection, &c., the Post 
Boroughs) said, that his presence in the | Office, Customs, and Registration, so that 
House might be taken as pretty strong |in addition to the sympathies of the 
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people with Wales and with Welsh 
opinion, it had a very close connection 
with Wales in the work of the great 
departments of the State. For these 
reasons he hoped that the Committee 
would approve the policy of the Govern- 
ment in connecting Monmouth with this 
great Measure of Disestablishment and 
Tetierent of the Welsh Church. 
*Mr. T. P. PRICE (Monmouth, N.) 
said, hehad lived in Monmouthshireall his 
life, and it was news to him to hear, as 
he had heard that night, that Monmouth- 
shire was not considered a part of Wales. 
There was, he knew, an early statute 
which turned Monmouth, then a border 
county, into an English county, but an 
Act of Parliament could not destroy 
national feeling and sentiment. The 
vast majority of the people of Monmouth 
were either Welsh or of Welsh descent. 
Henry V. was born at Monmouth—that 
was to say on the extreme English side 
of Monmouthshire, and he was considered 
to be a Welshman for that reason. 


7th scene, made that king say— 
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Shak- | 
speare, in his play of Henry V., 4th Act,, England and Wales, certain 
| parishes which had previously been a sort 
|of common ground between England and 
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*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer. 
set, E.) asked why, if it was right to 
disestablish the Church of England in 
Monmouthshire, it was not right to dis. 
establish the Church of England in 
Yorkshire or Cornwall. What was the 
test which was taken ? They understood 
that the nationality test was appealed to, 
but they wished to have it distinctly ex- 
plained on what grounds Welsh nation- 
ality was sought to be extended to 
Monmouthshire. He was rather amused 
at the way in which an Act of 
Henry VIII. had been referred to by one 
or two of his hon. Friends from Mon- 
mouthshire, as “ only” an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He should have thought that 
an Act of Parliament 360 years old, 
which was still the undisputed law of 
the land, might be treated with a little 
more respect. It was perfectly clear 
that in the 27th year of Henry VIII, 
by means of an Act which had been re- 
ferred to as the Act of Union between 
border 


“For I am Welsh, you know, good country-| Wales, were constituted for the first 


, 


man.” 


And Fluellen replied— 


“All the water in Wye cannot wash your 


Majesty’s Welch plood out of your pody, I can | 


tell you that.”’ 


|time as counties. 
| from the language of the Act, that the 


It was pretty clear 


county of Monmouth was then regarded 
rather as an English than as a Welsh 
county, but all doubt on that subject 


| was removed by an Act passed in the 


Doubtless hon. Members opposite would | 34th year of Henry VIII., which ex- 


consider this some authority for the fact 
that Monmouth, in ancient times at 
least, was regarded as part of Wales. 
There were many benefactions which 
were given jointly to the people of Wales 
and Monmouth, such as the old benefac- 
tions of Jesus College, Oxford, and the 
Ashford Welsh School, and in order to 
show that there was a strong Welsh ele- 
ment in the county, he might mention a 
recent case in which the Bishop of Llan- 
daff refused to make an appointment to 
a parish in Monmouthshire because the 
candidate could not speak the Welsh 
language. The other day he received a 
Petition from the very centre ot the 
county in relation to a Post Office 
matter, and an examination of the signa- 
tures showed that nearly every one of 
them was Welsh. For these reasons 
he hoped that Monmouth would not be 
considered, in relation to this Bill, as a 
part of England. 


Mr. Albert Spicer. 





pressly enacted that the Principality of 
Wales should be from henceforth divided 
into 12 shires, eight belonging to Wales 
from ancient time, and the other four 
being Radnor, Brecon, Montgomery and 
Denbigh. The Act then referred to the 
English counties into which the border 
parishes were constituted, and included 
Monmouthshire in the same category with 
the shires of Salop and Hereford. The 
hon. Member for North Monmouthshire 
seemed to think that the evidence of this 
Act of Henry VIII. was rebutted by 
the language of a play of Shakespeare, 
But even if they were to take Shakes- 
peare as a credible witness on_his- 
torical matters, to which he rather de- 
murred, the language of the play related 
to a reign a century before the Act was 
passed. He could not, therefore, conceive 
that, as faras the historical argument went 
there was anything to be said in favour 
of Monmouthshire being a Welsh 
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county. To deal next with the argu- | 


ment of the diocese, he thought the 
Government were perfectly right in 
taking in their Bill the civil rather 
than the 
but after having done so, _ the 
Home Secretary could hardly contend 
that a good argument for including 


Monmouthshire in this Bill was that it, 


formed part of the diocese of Llandaff. 
Surely a Bill which mutilated three 
English and two Welsh dioceses could 
hardly be founded on the principle of 
claiming the diocese as the unit. Then 
there was the test of language. There 


was an extraordinary difference in the, 
proportion between the figures of the, 


Welsh-speaking people in Wales gener- 
ally and the Welsh-speaking people in 
Monmouthshire. Whereas in Wales the 
proportion of Welsh-speaking people 
was nearly one in three, in Monmouth- 
shire it was less than one in 27. 
would be impossible, therefore, for the 


Government to take the test of language | 


as an argument. Then they were told 
that many of the names in Monmouth- 
shire were Welsh. In the county of 
Cornwall a large proportion of the 
names were Celtic, but was that an 
argument for Disestablishment in Corn- 
wall? Again, was the argument for the 


inclusion of this county its present Parlia-| 


mentary representation! It had been 
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He thought there was a little more force 
in the argument with regard to what 
was, he believed, the single legislative 
precedent which existed in favour of 
‘the Bill, the Welsh Intermediate 
| Education Act. He was one of those 
who would like to see that Act extended 
with some modifications to the whole of 
England, but if it were, the argument 
would cease to exist. That measure, 
which was forced on the late Govern- 
ment by the Welsh Members, was a 
purely constructive Act of local 
Government, which did not in any 
way destroy any institution . which 
existed before in those counties. 
Each county was treated as a separate 
unit under the Act; and besides, the 
schemes under the Act were under the 
control and jurisdiction of an English 
authority—_the Charity Commissioners of 
England and Wales. This Bill, on 
the other hand, proposed to destroy 
a portion of a great National insti- 
tution in which Englishmen were at 
‘least as distinctly interested as Welsh- 
men. And were Englishmen to be told 
that because Welshmen had been before 
them in getting an Intermediate E_luca- 
tion Act, in which one English county 
was included, it was to form a precedent 
|for the Disestablishment of the National 
Church in that same English county as well 
| as in thetwelve Welsh counties! But there 


already pointed out that in the last | was also a precedent in favour of the 
Parliament the political representation | Amendment, and a precedent that had 
of Monmouthshire was then equally | been set by a Liberal Government. He 
divided, and he would be a rash prophet referred to the Sunday Closing Act, from 
who should predict that its representa- | which the County of Monmouthshire had 
tion would remain the same as it was | been deliberately left out by the Liberal 


now in the next Parliament. 


as this. If the question of Parlia 
mentary representation was really urged, 


why cid they stop at Monmouthshire? 


Why did they not cross the Wye to the 


They } 
must protest against such an argument | 


Government. Therefore, if precedents 
were to count for anything, one precedent 
| would at least balance another. There 
|was, in short, no test on which they 
could rely to show that Monmouth was 
'on the same footing as the 12 Welsh 





Forest of Dean, where the right hon.| counties, either in Nationality or in 
Baronet representing that constituency |legislation, and the precedent set by 
was in favour of Disestablishment, and | the Bill stood entirely on its own merits. 
had been returned by a large majority.) Sim E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETY 
Then there was the opinion of the| (Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he was very 
County Council, composed of 66 mem-/| strongly opposed to the whole Bill, but 
bers, 29 of whom voted in favour of | | particularly to this portion of it, because 
Disestablishment ; but that was not a|he objected to the filching of a county 
majority. There were a great many from England in order to place it at the 
Members who abstained from voting, mercy of the Welsh Disestablishers. He 
and quite properly, because, he held, it had been perfectly astonished to hear 
was obviously a wasteof timeforanadmin- | the hon. Gentleman who represented a 
istrative body to usurp political functions. | portion of Monmouth — though the 
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hon. Gentleman admitted he had no 
other connection with the county— ad- 
vance as an argument against the Amend- 
ment, that Monmouth was only con- 
sidered an English county in consequence 
of an Act of Parliament passed in 1535. 
Therefore, it was nothing to him that for 
the last 360 years the county had been 
treated as an English county. Surely 
the fact that Monmouth had been con- 
sidered an English county for 360 years 
ought to be sufficient to give the House 
pause before they handed over the county 
to the tender mercies of the Welsh Dis- 
establishers. The hon.,.Member, being a 
gentleman learned in the law, had also 
said that Monmouth had only been con- 
sidered a portion of the English judicial 
system since the reign of Charles II. 
If his (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett’s) his- 
torical knowledge was correct, the reign 
of Charles II. was over two centuries 
ago, and two centuries was a pretty long 
period of prescription. The fact of the 
matter was that the inclusion of Mon- 
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Englishmen, and only 4 per cent. mono- 
glot Welshmen. It had been said that 
the names in Monmouth were predomi- 
nently Welsh. He doubted whether 
they were so predominently Welsh. No 
doubt there were a great number of 
Welsh names in Monmouth, but there 
were also a great number of English 
names in the county. He understood 
that in Fifeshire, the county represented 
by the Home Secretary, there were a 
large number of Gaelic names; but he 
believed there was not a single person in 
the county who could speak Gaelic. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head): I rise to a point of order. If the 
hon. Gentleman will accept information 
from me, I can tell him that most of the 
names in Fifeshire are peculiarly Scotch 
|or Danish. 
| *Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Does the hon. Member mean by Scotch 
Gaelic ? 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN: No. 

*Sirn E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 











mouthshire in the Bill was part of the | Then I presume he means English ? 
anti-English policy which the Government) Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN: There is 
had pursued at every step of their progress. | very little English in the kingdom of 
Their Home Rule Bill was based upon | Fife. The people are the des:endants of 
that policy ; their Evicted Tenants Bill Danish people who settled there. 

was based upon it; their proposal, last| *Sirm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
Session, of a Scotch Grand Committee, | he had no objection to the correction of 
while they refused an English one, was | the hon. Member, but it remained that 
based upon it; and their proposal to|' there were a large number of Gaelic 
force teetotalism upon England by Irish | names in Fifeshire. Was that to be an 
votes was based upon the same anti-| argument in favour of Scotch Disestab- 
English policy [Cries of “Order.”| He|lishment? [* Yes.”] He thought the 
was not discussing those questions ; he| Home Secretary would find that argu- 
was only showing that the policy of the | ment very awkward for him at the next 
Government from Home Rule down to| General Election. But really this argu- 
Welsh Disestablishment was an anti-/ment as to names of places was very 
English policy, and was adopted in the| misleading, for everyone knew that 
hopes of catching the votes of hon. | though various races might sweep in suc- 
Members whom, for want of another | cession over a country, the chances were 
description, he would describe as repre-| that unless the original inhabitants were 
senting the non-English portions of the | entirely wiped out, the old names would 
United Kingdom. He could not con-|remain. A large number of Danish 
ceive how hon. Gentlemen opposite could | names still existed in the Eastern counties 
really advocate the inclusion of Mon- of England. Would it be fair to argue 
mouth in the Bill. There was no doubt from that fact that the people of the 
that Monmouth was historically an Eastern counties desired to be attached to 
English county. There was equally no| Denmark, or to adopt any form of Danish 
doubt that Monmouth was by race at the | radicalism? The truth was that Mon- 
present time an English county. Statis- | mouth was an English county, historically, 
tics had been quoted which placed that | geographically, and racially, and, being 
fact beyond the slightest dispute or | so, it was right that a protest should be 
denial. It had been shown that 75 per| made against this attempt to filch an 
cent, of the population of the county had | English county from England and hand 
declared themselves to be monoglot! it over to the Welsh Disestablishers. 


Sir EB. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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This proposal to include Monmouthshire 
in the Disestablishment Bill was highly 
objectionable to all Members of the 
Church of England. They looked upon 
it as a precedent and lever which were 
certain to be used against the Church 
of England and in favour of Disestab- 
lishment at some future time. Every 

ent in favour of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Monmouthshire 

—except only the single argument of the 
historical connection with the diocese of 
Llandaff—would apply with equal force 
to a proposal to disestablish the Church 
in Cornwall, or Yorkshire, or Northum- 
berland. For that reason’ every 
English Churchman was justified in 
opposing this proposal to include Mon- 
mouthshire to the utmost of his power. 
For the reasons he had stated he 
ventured to oppose this portion of the 
Bill which proposed to include the 
County of Monmouthshire in the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. 
He regarded it as unjust in itself, as a 
direct attack upon the Church of Eng- 
land, and, above all, as a portion of that 
hostility to English interests and to 
English feeling which marked the whole 
policy of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. 

*Me. WILLIAM ABRAHAM 
(Rhondda) observed that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had pro- 
tested very much against what he had 
described as the filching from England 
of an English county. The hon, Gentle- 
man had said that the county was not 
360 years old, but would he tell them 
what it was prior to that? Was it an 
English county! The hon. Member 
said that it was not a Welsh county, 
but he would ask him whether there 
were not, at the present moment, many 
places in Monmouthshire where, if the 
hon. Member for Sheffield went, he 
would scarcely be able to make himself 
understood by the people? Let the hon. 
Member go to Abersychan. Let him go 
to Cwmsychan or to Cwmbychan. Let 
him go to Llanfiangel-pont-y-moel, or to 
Llangatwg-ystrad-llwyn, or Cefn-pwll- 
an. Yea; if it was an English county 
let him go to Cefn-Mabli. What were 
these places? Were they English or 
Welsh? What about the policy of the 
great English nation towards other 
nationalities? Were they to believe 
that the great English nation who were 
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nations in the world under their Gov- 
ernment would refuse this justice to the 
Welsh people? This was no question of 
filching a county from England, and 
where was the unfairness of Wales ask- 
ing this House to give her back her own ? 
If Monmouthshire was not a Welsh 
county, why was it necessary for the 
Bishop of Llandaff to object to men that 
could not preach the Gospel in Welsh ! 
The County of Monmouthshire originally 
belonged to Wales; it was the English 
who filched it from the Welsh, and the 
people of the Principality were only ask- 
ing for the return of what belonged to them. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, they always listened to the 
hon. Member with satisfaction, because 
of his eloquence and the manifest 
earnestness of his demeanour. But he 
would ask the hon. Member to recon- 
sider the argument he had just addressed 
to the Committee. He ought to carry 
his historical investigations a little 
further back, because he would find 
there had been a great many alterations 
of the counties which belonged to the 
respective principalities and kingdoms 
which made up the United Kingdom. 
A few hundred years ago, for instance, 
the whole of Lothian, including the 
City of Edinburgh, was part of England, 
and at an early period of our history the 
County of Cumberland was part of the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, which was 
more Scottish than anything else. These 
facts were historically true, yet it would 
not lead them, on any consideration, in 
allotting legislation belonging to Eng- 
land and Scotland, to treat Cumberland 
as Scottish or Edinburgh as English. 
The real fact was that they must accept 
what had been the case for so many 
hundred years. Monmouthshire had 
been English, according to all legislation 
and estimation, for two or three hundred 
years till the year 1890, when, for the 
first time, any considerable Act of Par- 
liament was passed which treated Mon- 
mouthshire as being in the same position 
as Wales, although, of course, it did not 
say that Monmouthshire was part of 
Wales. It had been asked what was 
to become of Llandaff? The Govern- 
ment said that such parts of the dioceses 
of Hereford and Chester as were in the 
Principality were to be treated as in 
Wales and be Disestablished, and those 
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who supported this Amendment said 
conversely that the parts of the diocese 
of Llandaff which were in England must 
be treated as England, and not be Dis- 
established. It was apparent that the 
arguments in favour of treating Mon- 
mouthshire as Welsh for this purpose 
were very slight. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire, who was the only Member 
who had made a considerable speech in 
defence of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, evidently appeared to think that 
one of the reasons why Monmouthshire 
should be treated as part of Wales and 
Disestablished was, because at a very 
remote period it was the seat of an 
Archbishop who had jurisdiction over 
the Principality of Wales. He did not 
believe the Government founded their 
policy on a very ancient Archbishop 
who was Disestablished, as far as the 
Archbishopric was concerned, in the 
early Anglo-Saxon period. The only 
two arguments that appeared to him 
worthy of consideration were those 
drawn from the feeling in Wales and 
the Intermediate Education Act. As 
regarded the feeling in Wales, the Mem- 
ber for West Monmouthshire produced 
a resolution of a County Council in 
favour of this Bill. It seemed that 28 
Members were in favour of the resolu- 
tion, 8 or 9 against it, and 22 were 
absent. Would the Committee really 
believe that this famous Resolution, 
passed by these 29 gentlemen present to 
7, with 22 absent, was not upon the 
Agenda of the County Council, and was 
proposed and passed without notice ? 
That was positively the kind of 
argument produced for consumption in 
the British House of Commons by hon. 
Members representing Radical interests. 
With regard to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, pressure was brought to bear 
upon the right hon. Gentleman to in- 
clude Monmouth, and he said :—“ Well, 
if Monmouth wants the Bill, by all means 
let us have it.” But that was not the 
spirit in which the Government took up 
Viscount Cranhorne. 
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this Bill. If they had the pluck, they 
would bring the whole of England and 
Wales within its sweep. The reasons, 
so far as there were reasons, why Wales 
should be treated in this respect separ- 
ately from England were the statistical 
arguments so prominently brought before 
the House, namely, the representation of 
Wales in this House, the statistics 
as to the adherents of Nonconformist 
bodies, the language statistics, and so 
forth. But the predominance of Radical 
representation was of a temporary 
character. In the last Parliament two 
sides were represented equally, and in 
the next Parliament in all probability 
they would be represented equally again. 


With regard to the argument of religion, 


the Church had a far larger number of 
places of worship, and was in a far more 
prosperous condition than the Noncon- 
formist bodies in Monmouthshire. And 
then as to language, the Member for 
Denbighshire, in a previous Amendment, 
warned the Committee not to be misled 
on the language question, because, he 
said, in Wales the English-speaking 
people were just as ardent for Disestab- 
lishment as the Welsh people. But that 
was not the argument of the Front 
Bench. He remembered an eloquent 
speech by the President of the Board of 
Trade in which he pointed out that one 
of the principal reasons why Wales was 
entitled to separate treatment was that 
they were a different race and spoke a 
different language If they did not, it 
followed that they were not entitled to be 
treated separately. If it was to turn on 
questions of race and language, then the 





Bill ought to be confined to the Welsh- 
| speaking parts of Wales, and not to an 
| English-speaking part of England. He 
therefore submitted that the argument 
| derived from language and race entirely 
|failed, and 4 fortiori it entirely failed in 
‘the case of Monmouthshire. In con- 
‘clusion he had to complain that no Mem- 
‘ber of the Government had told them 
what they intended to do on this 
| Amendment. 
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*Toe UNDER SECRETARY orf/from what had been called “the 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- | Celtic fringes,” or from tracts still 
MENT (Mr. Georce RussELt, Beds.,}more remote. From the time of 
N.) said, his learned Friend the Solicitor-| Henry VIII, there was an almost un- 
General had only entered the House | broken tradition and sentiment in the 
since this interesting Debate had been | Welsh mind with respect to the particu- 
some hours in progress, and therefore he |lar point now under discussion, and 
felt it his duty to respond to the challenge Monmouth might be described as being 
of the noble Lord. Before he did that, | almost, “the lost Pleiad of the Welsh 
he had a word to say with regard to the firmament.” In a work published by a 
hon. and gallant Knight who represented Welshman as recently as 1670, and en- 
Sheffield, and who at an earlier period of | titled ‘The Welshman’s Candle,” it was 
the evening enlivened the Debate with a mentioned that there were 13 counties in 
burst of patriotic eloquence. A more Wales. He believed the 13 counties could 
truly British speech, more redolent of | only bearrivedat byinclading Monmouth. 
the spirit of John Bull, he had seldom That pointed to what was an undeniable 
heard. In the course of that speech the fact—namely, that national sentiment 
hon. and gallant Knight attacked the was a tough and an enduring thing. 
Government for their anti-English The Education Act of 1889 was 
policy, and referring to certain Members evidence of the fact that in the highest 
who spoke on the Ministerial side, circles of constitutional authority it was 
used the epithet non-English. He did recognised that there was a national and 
it with the most perfect courtesy. It local sentiment which, for many purposes 
would have been very odd indeed if of social and intellectual life, associated 
the hon. and gallant Knight had used Monmouth withthe Principality of Wales. 
the expression in an offensive and pug- From the ecclesiastical point of view, 
nacious sense. He said names were Monmouth must be regarded as wholly 
misleading, and they must not build up and absolutely and immemorially Welsh, 
theories on the occurrence or recurrence as part of the diocese of Llandaff. And 
of names which seemed to convey par- with regard to the Parliamentary repre- 
ticular racial characteristics. If, on sentation, it was an unfortunate charac- 
turning to “ Dod,” he found that an teristic that all Parliamentary figures 
hon. Member was born at Brooklyn that related to majorities and minorities 
in the United States, that he was the in this House and in the constituencies, 
son of a citizen of Plymouth, New were transitory in their character, and 
England, and was descended from the that applied to the representation of 
Pilgrim Fathers, [Sir E. Assnweap- Monmouth, Rochester, or any other part 
Barttert: “Who were English, | of the Queen’s Dominions. But the voice 
entirely English.”] he might be misled of the temporary representative of the 
into thinking that the Member in ques- County of Monmouth or Cityof Rochester 
tion was ‘“ Non-English.” That was was not to be discounted by the mere fact 
what he was saying. If they permitted that in a subsequent stage of Parliamen- 
themselves to be misled by the mere tary history it might be replaced by 
sound of names, they might be led to another. He could give an emphatic 
conclusions which did not correspond | demonstration of the sentiment of Mon- 
with the facte. From whatever quarter mouthshire on the question of Establish- 
of the Queen’s Dominions Members came, | ment. A few years ago, a friend of his, 
and whatever localities they represented, | who was connected with large commer- 
they entered this House on equal terms, | cial interests in Monmouthshire, was 
and they were entitled to be heard with asked to become the Liberal candidate 
the same respect, whether they came for one of the seats in that county. He 
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had some scruples or hesitation with 
respect to some prominent articles in the 
Liberal creed, but it was intimated to 
him that those difficulties might be got 
over as long as he was sound on the 
one point of Welsh Disestablishment. 
The desire for Disestablishment in Mon- 
mouthshire was strong. It mattered 
little whether one insisted on speaking 
of Monmouthshire as an English or as a 
Welsh county. There was such a place 
as Berwick-upon- Tweed between England 
and Scotland. Let it be considered that 
Monmouthshire occupied a similar in- 
termediate position. The Parliamentary 
representatives of the county, at any rate, 
spoke in a decisive way in favour of in- 
cluding the county in the policy of Dis- 
establishment, and the Government 
could not assent to an Amendment 
which they believed to be opposed to the 
almost unanimous desire of the people of 
Monmouthshire. 

Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, that the question had now 
assumed a very much more important 
aspect than it had an hour or two ago, 
when most of the Ministers were absent 
from the Front Bench opposite. It seemed 
to him that the Debate had developed 
into the question whether Monmouth- 
shire was a part of England or a part of 
Wales. He should have thought that 
the Government, on a question of that 
kind, would feel themselves to some ex: 
tent bound by the laws of the land, and 
it was confessed to have been the law of 
the land for 360 years that Monmouth- 
shire was part of England, and not part 
of Wales. Yet all the arguments of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
and of other hon. Members opposite, had 
heen based upon the supposition that 
Monmouthshire was not a part of Eng- 
land at all, but was a part of Wales. 
The Home Secretary, he saw, made a 
gesture of dissent, but the right hon. 
Member was not in the House when 
these arguments were adduced. It was 
true that hon. Members opposite had 
thrown in, towards the end of their 

Mr. George Russell. 
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speeches, something about the views and 
the wishes of the people of Monmouth- 
shire; but their arguments, especially 
those of the hon. Member for West 
Monmouthshire and of the hon. Member 
for Glamorganshire, who had spoken 
with somucheloquence, were undoubtedly 
based upon the supposition that Mon- 
mouthshire was a part of Wales, which 
had been filched from the Principality 
360 years ago. The Solicitor General, 
he saw, had been studying the Statute 
of Henry VIII. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman rise in his place and tell the 
House, as a Law Officer of the Crown, 
that the terms of that Statute did not 
prove that at the time when that Act 
was passed Monmouthshire was not a 
part of Wales? He called attention, 
specially, to the last section of the 
Statute, which said :— 


“Through this Parliament, and all Parlia- 
ments, two Knights are to be chosen and elected 


| for the same Parliament for the Shire of Mon- 


mouth, and one Burgess for the Borough of 
Monmouth, in like manner and form as Knights 
and Burgesses are to be elected and chosen in 
all other Shires in this Realm of England.”’ 
Did not this show that at that time, in 
the contemplation of the Legislature, the 
Shire of Monmouth was not a part of 
Wales, but was a part of “this Realm 
of England?” To assist the Solicitor 
General, he would contract the language 
which he had read with the language at 
the close of the same section :— 

“There shall be one Knight chosen and 
elected in the same Parliament for every one of 
the Shires of Brecknock, Radnor, Montgomery, 
and Denbigh, and for every other shire within 
the said Dominion of Wales.”’ 

These words clearly, by implication, 
declared, that at that time Monmouth- 
shire was part of the Realm of England, 
and that the Shires of Radnor, Breck- 
nock, Montgomery, and Denbigh were 
part of the Dominion of Wales. There 
was the distinction of the whole founda- 
tion upon which the speeches of the hon. 
Member for West Monmouthshire, the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the hon. Member for Glamor- 
ganshire were based. If in the time of 
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Henry VIII. Monmouthshire was part 
of England and not part of Wales, the 
whole foundation of their speeches 
crumbled to pieces. The Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department had 
sneered at the hon. Member for Sheffield 
for making what he called an English 
speech; but the hon. Member for 
Sheffield was perfectly justified, because 
it was now quite apparent that the Gov- 
ernment, who had brought in this Bill 
to please a section of their followers, who 
were not Englishmen, were proposing, 
with the same object, to filch a county 
from England and to hand it over to 
Wales. The question was no longer a 
mere question of Disestablishment. The 
question now was, whether the Govern- 
ment were to be permitted to dismember, 
not the United Kingdom, but the pre- 
dominant partner. They were preparing 
to dismember England itself. The real 
issue before the Committee was, whether 
Monmouthshire was a part of England 
or a part of Wales, and why, if it were 
a part of England it should be handed 
over to Wales ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) said, he should 
not have risen if a direct challenge had 
not been given to him. It was true 
that he had not been able to be in the 
House during the earlier portion of the 
Debate, but he hoped the Committee did 
not see in his absence any want of 
respect. The reason why he had re- 
mained silent was, that he thought that 
his taking part in the Debate at so late 
a point in it, and after so short an ex- 
perience of it, might possibly be regarded 
as an intrusion on his part. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had made a 
very direct, and, he thought, too per- 
sonal an appeal to him; but the right 
hon. Gentleman was accustomed to make 
these personal appeals, and he did not 
know tliat he himself had more reason 
to complain than anybody else that he 
had been the subject of them. It 
seemed to him that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Wight 
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had paid a temporary visit to him on 
the Treasury Bench, to ascertain what 
he had been reading. 

*Srr RICHARD WEBSTER: I was 
asked to get the Statute, and I went 
across to the hon. and learned Member 
to see if he had got the book. I had 
not the least idea that he was reading 
the book until I saw it in his possession. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
take this at all seriously. He could 
assure him that he did not in any way 
desire to disturb that calm which so dis- 
tinguished him. It had occurred to him, 
however, that it was only by some sort 
of inspiration of that kind that the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
became aware that he was reading from 
the interesting Statute which he was 
perusing. He did not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government's 
position in regard to this Amendment 
was that Monmouthshire was not a part 
of England. That had not been the 
position as he had understood it, and 
that was not the position he had heard 
maintained on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The position primarily main- 
tained, or as he understood it, was this— 
that Monmouth, so far as national feel- 
ing and sympathy and general sentiment 
were concerned, was one indivisible part 
of the Principality. He also understood 
that the Government's position was that 
in legislation on matte:s ecclesiastical 
and matters educational, Monmouth had 
been dealt with, not as being part of 

England, but as being part of Wales, 
and had been dealt with conjointly with 
Wales in those matters ecclesiastical 
and educational. He further understood 
that the position the Government claimed 
for Monmouth was the position that the 
inhabitants of Monmouthshire were in 
this matter in sympathy with the great 
majority of the inhabitants of Wales at 
the present time. He was only now 
stating what the position was that was 
maintained on the Government Benches. 
They did not rest their case on the 
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isolated ground suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University. The Government 
contended that Monmouth was a part of 
Wales, not only in sentiment and in 
national feeling and aspiration, but that 
it was actually until the Statute, the 
perusal of which by himself had excited 
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added to the counties of England, and 
when the Solicitor General said he could 
show that Monmouth formed part of 
Wales before the Statute was passed, he 
(Sir Richard) said, with great respect, 
that the county of Monmouth never 
existed until the Statute was passed, 
and it was a perfect myth to say that 





so much interest in the mind of the| Monmouth had been Welsh in every 
right hon. Gentleman, was passed, forall | sense and shape. It could be shown 
purpuses a portion of Wales. He would | that the town of Monmouth had formed 
read a section of that Statute which had | part of the English diocese of Hereford, 
not been referred to. It established|and that there was a strong case for 
much more clearly than the section read | treating Monmouth as an English county. 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that nomi-| What was the authority to show that 
nally at the time of the passing of that these marches ever formed part of the 
Statute, Monmouth was taken, so far as | domininion or principality of Wales 
it could be taken, from Wales and | prior to the Statute ? 

attached to England. It was perfectly) *Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
clear, however, that, whatever was the | his hon. and learned Friend had com- 
effect of that Act, this portion of the pletely answered the speech of the 
United Kingdom had been shown to be | Solicitor General as far as regarded 
a part of Wales by national feeling and history. But he must complain of the 
by sympathy, and to have been dealt hon. Solicitor General’s logic. He first 
with in ecclesiastical and educational admitted that Monmouth was part of 
legislation as a part of Wales. England, and then declared that it 
*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER chal-|was an_ indivisible part of Wales. 
lenged lawyer or historian to contradict How did these two things agree. Did 
what he was going to say. Prior to the not Monmouth belong judicially to an 
passing of the Statute referred to there English circuit—-the Oxford Circuit! 
were eight counties in Wales, known by Was Monmouth ever represented in the 
the same names as now and forming part | House of Commons until it was made 
of the dominion or principality of Wales. an English shire? He put the parlia- 
Between these eight counties and the mentary and judicial aspect of the case 
counties of England there were a number | against the ecclesiastical and educational. 
of marches which formed no part of the The hon. Member for the Rhondda Valley 
counties of Wales or England, These gave a list of places in Monmouthshire 
were partly in possession of the king with Welsh names, and said they proved 
and partly in the possession of other that Monmouthshire was part of Wales. 
lords, and there had been in those | He answered that in this way: There 
marches the very crimes which the’ were such places as Treflach, Porthywaen, 
Solicitor General, with his intimate Coedygoe, Llynygroes, Nantycaws, Gob- 
knowledge of the criminal law, had read -owen, Hen Dinas, Cern-y-bwich, and 
out with so much unction. Parliament | Llwyn-y-mapsis. Those places were all 
divided these marches into five counties. jp his constituency of Western Shropshire. 
Four of these counties were added to Was that part of Wales? This proposal 
the dominion or principality of Wales, really amounted to an attack upon the 
and from that time down to the present, | predominant partner, it was an annexa- 
instead of eight, there had been 12 tion of territory. This was a large 
counties in Wales. Monmouth was question, and he did not think they 

The Solicitor General. | 
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could do justice to it in the few minutes | bighshire, Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, 
that were left to them. He had a word and Montgomery in the time of Henry 
to say, as a Welsh Nationalist, as| VIII. The question was: What were the 
opposed to Welsh Provincialists. He people now inhabiting those districts? 
was connected with North Wales, and | And to say that the people in Denbigh- 
he felt that if they joined Monmouth- | shire, Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, and 
shire to Wales they would deprive| Montgomeryshire were not Welsh in 
North Wales of its power and influence.|the time of Henry VIII. was 
He appealed to the hon. Members who | simply to close one’s eyes and mind 
represented North Wales not to allow to all the facts of those times. 
themselves to be altogether swamped by, It was undoubted that, in the time of 


the coal-miners of Glamorganshire and | 
Monmouthshire. He could only com- | 


pare the proposal of the Government to 


a proposal that was made many years | 


ago by a considerable Welshman, and 
called the Tripartite Division of England. 
Glendower, Henry Percy, and Mortimer 
devised a plan by which everthing west 


of the Severn was to go to their dear | 


cousin Glendower; Mortimer was to 


have all south of the Humber ; and Percy 


was to take everything north of the 


Humber. That disintegrating scheme was 
smashed up at the great Battle of Shrews- 
bury. The present plan of the Govern- 
ment would be smashed up at the General 
Election, which he hoped would shortly 
come off. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.) confessed that he could not follow 
the arguments of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, and under those cir- 
cumstances it would be utterly impossible 
for him to answer the hon. Gentleman. 
[Opposition Cheers.| He was pleased to 


think hon. Members opposite understood | 


the speech of the hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause it showed how much wiser they 
must be than the Government supporters. 
He could, however, follow some of the 


suggestions made by his hon. and 


learned Friend the Member for the 
Isle of Wight, with regard to what was 
called the historical argument. Let 
them face the facts. [Opposition 
Cheers.| He was pleased to think 
hon. Members were going to face the 


Henry VIII., the marches of Wales, as 
they were called, were a part of the 
country in which Welshmen, and prac- 
tically only Welshmen, lived; and 
division was made by which Monmouth- 
shire was to form part of England, while 
the other four border counties were to 
form part of Wales. The historical argu- 
ment, however, did not matter so much. 
They had always found that the people of 
‘Monmouthshire had attempted to join 
themselves to the people of Wales ; and 
that the Welsh people had tried to in- 
clude Monmouthshire in Wales. Their 
feeling with regard to Disestablishment 
and Disendowment was most certainly 
similar ; and one of the strongest argu- 
ments in support of that view was that 
adduced in the pamphlets and books of 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, who in all his 
calculations with regard to the number 
of Nonconformists in Wales had invari- 
ably included Monmouthshire. Why? 
Because he had felt, like any Welshman, 
that the feeling with regard to that 
county and the rest of Wales was prac- 
tically identical in religious matters and 
in Liberal politics. In these cireum- 
stances he thought the Government 
right in including Monmouthshire in 
this Bill. 

Mr. GEORGE KENYON said, he 
had a certain right to speak on this 
question, because he supported the in- 
clusion of Monmouthshire in the Welsh 
| Intermediate Education Act. He wished 
| to point out the difference between that 





facts for once. It did not matter one|Act and the Bill now before the 
scrap whether there were places called | House. The Intermediate Education Act 


the counties of Monmouthshire, Den- | was a good-conferring measure upon 
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Monmouthshire, while, in his opinion, the 
present Bill was exactly the contrary. 
The Intermediate Education Act was 
the result of a compromise. Welsh 
Members agreed to forget their dif- 
ference and to sacrifice something of their 
personal opinions for the common good 
of the Principality, and as a result they 
secured a measure that satisfied the 
aspirations of the Welsh people. In 
these circumstances he thought their 
action on that Act should not be brought 
against them on this occasion, when they 
were pleading for the exclusion of Mon- 
mouthshire from a measure of quite a 
different character. Since he had had 
a seat in the House no subject had 
interested him more than the question 
of education. He had sacrificed to some 
extent the good opinions of his friends 
on this question, but his uniform en- 
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the Committee of the Council of Educa- 
tion in 1847, these words were used— 

“ Although Monmouthshire no longer forms a 

part of the Principality, that portion which is 
comprised within the great mineral basin is so 
thoroughly Welsh as regards the character, 
habits, and language of the larger parts of the 
inhabitants, that it could scarcely have been 
excluded from this Inquiry without injury to 
the comprehensiveness of the Report.’’ 
His own earliest recollection was, there- 
fore, confirmed, that Monmouthshire, 
while legally English, had always been 
regarded as largely Welsh. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I think that 
‘on this point we have some reason to 
|complain of the course which the Gov- 
‘ernment have taken. It is not to be 
denied that an important Amendment is 
|before us. It is very important to a 
‘large section of the population in an 
| English county, whose fate rests on the 
decision of the Government. Two Mem- 








deavour had been to maintain the good | bers of the Government have spoken— 
of the Principality of which he was so} the Under Secretary for the Home De- 
proud and so fond. He, therefore, ap- partment and the Solicitor General. Of 
pealed to hon. Gentlemen not to press | the Under Secretary’s speech I desire to 
the argument founded on the precedent | say very little. A speech in more un- 
of the Intermediate Education Act, but fortunate taste was never, I suppose, 
to deal with the question of the inclusion | delivered in the House. Had I followed 
of Monmouthshire in the present Bill | him directly I might have used harsher 
upon its merits. language; but the House has probably 
*Mr. H. J. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., | forgotten what has occurred, and I will 
Eccles) said, that he had referred to the | not revive what is best forgotten. But 
Act of Parliament quoted so much by if the hon. Gentleman is going to take a 
the hon. and learned Member for the|large part in our Debates—and I hope 
Isle of Wight. The hon. Member had from his ability, that he will—I would 
omitted to mention some very essential ‘earnestly beg him to change the character 
words bearing on this very question. It of his humour, or to entirely repress the 
described certain parts which were|exhibition. As regards the speech of 
made into the county of Monmouth | the Solicitor General, I have nothing 
as being “in the country of Wales.” | whatever to say about the manner of it ; 
This was specially significant, because | but I have some little criticism to make 
while such counties as Brecknock, | of the substance. The hon. and learned 
Radnor and Montgomery were also|Gentleman read us a very long clause 
described as “in the country of Wales,” | from a statute of Henry VITI., which he 
other parts which were annexed to the|evidently thought could be converted 
English counties were described as “in| into an argument against the contention 
the marches of Wales.” Monmouth-| that Monmouthshire is a part of Eng- 


shire was clearly described, therefore, as pan ” . it a ar tho oe P nn 
“in the country of Wales.” [Sir R. pars pmnctarpaleayr ne Fi sss 37 


: : mentary comment upon the Welshmen of 
WEBSTER : ‘ Not at all.”] Ina Report | that day, that he was gradually coming 
by Mr. Jellinger Symons presented to te the conclusion that nothing could be 


Mr. George Kenyon. 
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extracted from this Statute which was 
at all in favour of his argument. Then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed | 
to slide out of the contention which he 
led us to suppose that he was going to 
establish, and, having exhibited his legal 
lore, he left us in the dark as to what 
conclusions he drew from his premisses- 
So that the result of these two speeches 
is that we do not yet know on what 
ground the Government have adopted | 
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Government are bound to exclude Eng- 
land from its operation. But we are 
told that a Bill that was passed for a 


specific object dealing with a particular 


class of education only three years ago 
is to alter the geographical and the his- 
torical position of the county. Such a 
contention is absurd. I believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman has _ better 
reasons for including Monmouthshire in 
the measure than he has yet given us, 


the course which has been taken by them. | and we want to know what those reasons 
This is not the first question of boun-| are; and, above all, let the right hon. 
daries which we have had to discuss in pret Prereed remember that, whilst he and 
connection with this Bill. We have | his friends have professed in every one 
urged upon the Government at various | of their speeches that their object has 
times that sections of the population | been to exclude the Church of England 
were English in race and language. The | in England from the operation of this 
Government say— | Billa profession of the most specific 
“We cannot consider local majorities. We | kind was made on the subject by the 
have to go by the borders and take the areas as | President of the Board of Trade and by 
they exist. We take geographical limitations, | the Home Secretary—this particular 
and those alone. Bea lg 5 

| clause of the Bill aims a distinct blow at 
In other cases they point to the fact that | that Church. If the Government wish 
the existing boundaries of the diocese | to retain either their consistency or their 
cannot be considered as inviolable. But | logic they are bound to limit the Bill to 
then, we point out that, at all events that area to which its title specifically 
since the time of Henry VIII.—and I refers. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
hope I shall escape criticism if I do not |the Home Secretary will say on what 
go further back than 300 or 400 years— | ground he thinks the vital decision at 
Monmouthshire has been unquestionably | which he appears to have arrived can be 
a part of England. We, of course, | defended. 
admit that there is a large Welsh-; Mr ASQUITH: It is solely out of 
speaking population in Monmouthshire, “respect to the right hon. Gentleman who 
and’ that a large portion of the popula-/| has just sat down that I rise in answer to 
tion is undoubtedly of Welsh descent. theappeal he has addressed to me, because 
You must draw the line somewhere. | in the few sentences which I am about 
That is the argument of the Government. to address to the Committee I can only 
There is a large Celtic population in | repeat the arguments which have been 
every county in England. No doubt | placed before them over and over again 


there is a difference between the west of | 


Wales and the east of England, but 
there is no point from Suffolk to Anglesey 
at which you can draw the line and 
say, “‘ Here the Teutonic race ends and 


with ability and with intelligence. The 
right hon. Gentleman has asked me why 
the Government have included Mon- 
mouthshire in a Bill which deals primarily 
and mainly with the Established Church 


the Celtic race begins.” I am not going | in Wales. As I said in my speech on 
to contend that there is not a very large | the Second Reading of the Bill, we have 
mixture of the races in the county of done so first and foremost because, from 
which we are now speaking, but the|the earliest history of England and 





fact that by its very title this isa Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill shows that the 


| Wales, by far the greater portion of 


| Monmouthshire has been ecclesiastically 
i 
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part of Wales. I said, further, that for | come down to what is more important— 
civil purposes until the statute of Henry|the state of things existing at the 
VIII. Monmouthshire was part of the present day. The right hon. Gentleman 
“marches” or debateable territory be-|is anxious to minimise the recognition 
tween England and Wales, and it was| which his own Government gave to the 
by an Act passed in the reign of that| identity of Monmouth with Wales by 
monarch that Monmouth was made a/|the passing of the intermediate Educa- 
separate county for the first time. It! tion Act for Wales. The Act was con- 
has been sometimes said, I think inac- ceded by them because it was the last of a 
curately, that the Act of Henry VIII. _long series of steps in which for educa- 
made Monmouthshire an English county. | tional purposes this House has treated 
It is true that for certain purposes Mon-| Monmouthshire as having identical in- 





mouthshire was assimilated to the English 
counties by that Act, but the fact was 
that the county remained essentially 
Welsh. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: Only 
one Member. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Is that a point of 
distinction? For the first time by that 
Act of Parliament each of those five 
counties received representation in this 
House, and it did not matter in point of 
difference whether there was one Mem- 
ber or more. So much for the Statute 
of Henry VIII., which did not alter the 
fact, well established as it was by 
previous history, that in point of race, 
tradition and language the whole of this 
district called the marches was essen- 
tially Welsh. Reference has been made 
in the course of the Debate to the well- 
known passage in the play of Henry V., 
which shows that as far down as Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, the great dramatist, as 
well as others, looked upon Monmouth- 
shire as part of Wales. So much is this 
the case that he described Henry V.— 
and I believe Henry V. describes him- 
self—as a Welshman, simply because he 
had been born in the town of Mon- 
mouth. My hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary, in a speech which I did not 
hear the whole of, and which, as far as I 
saw, did not merit the criticisms or the 
strictures passed upon it by the right 
hon. Gentleman, pointed out that if you 
come down a hundred years later to the 
time of Charles IT., one of the accredited 
Welsh writers speaks of 13 counties of 
Wales, and this number could not be 
arrived at unless with the addition of 
Monmouth. Therefore, if you treat 
this matter as one of history, you have a 
long stream of authority and tradition 
uniting Monmouthshire with the rest of 
the Principality, and treating it to all 
intents and pu 


Mr. Asquith. 


on the same footing | 
as the other Welsh counties. Now - 


| terests with Wales. In tradition, race, 
jand history, and recent Parliamentary 
treatment, this county stands on the 
same footing as the other counties in 
| Wales. We come next to the immediate 
question now before us. I ask, what is 
the opinion of Monmouthshire in rela- 
tion to the Established Church? There 
is no county in Wales which has pro- 
nounced its opinion in a more clear and 
more emphatic manner. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that we must not decide 
these matters by an investigation of race 
or of language. Certainly not. In most 
of the counties in England there is a 
Celtic admixture, and in many of the 
counties of Wales there is a large Teu- 
tonic element. Nor must we decide the 
‘question by a consideration of language. 
Radnorshire, which is Welsh in charac- 
ter, and as to whose opinion in favour of 
Disestablishment it is impossible for any 
controversy to be raised, is practically 
an English-speaking county, far more so 
than Monmouthshire, but yet in which 
there is still a very large monoglot 
population. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN : Four 

per cent. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Let me give the 
| Committee my own experience. It was 

my fortune some years ago, at a time of 
a general election, to go to Monmouth- 
shire to support the claims of a certain 
candidate then standing. My experience 
was that at most of the meetings that I 
' addressed, the great bulk of the speeches 
which appeared to be the best understood 
and appreciated by the audience were 
those made in the Welsh language. 
Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN: I 
quoted the official statistics in the 
| Census of 1891. 

Mr. ASQUITH : I will not quarrel 
| with the hon. Gentleman on the point. 
In using the word monoglot I may have 
been exaggerating; but, at any rate, 
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there is a very large bilingual popula- 
tion which, as a matter of choice, prefers 
1o speak and prefers to hear the Welsh 
language. That is sufficient for my 
purpose. Bring this matter to what I 
venture to regard as the test, and the 
only authentic constitutional test—the 
representation of the county of Mon- 
mouth in this House. The county re- 
turns four Members. I believe they 
have all taken part in the Debate. I 
listened with great interest to the hon. 
and gallant Member, and though the 
hon. Member isa Welshman, he isreturned 


as a county Member by the smallest. 
colleagues. | should be remembered. The right hon. 


majority of any of his 
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historical inaccuracy to talk as the right 
hon. Gentleman did. It was not very 
complimentary to Welshmen to choose 
to put forward all the rascals as their 
own progenitors, and he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the chief 
act in the history of Harry of Monmouth 
was absolutely upsetting the great Welsh 
Prince Owen Glendower The right hon. 
Gentleman had laid great stress on the 
Intermediate Education Act, but forgot 
to remind the House that in the Sunday 
Closing Act Monmouthshire was ex- 
cluded from Wales and was part of its 
own country—England. That argument 





I believe he has a majority of 700 votes ;|Gentleman was good enough to say 
and of the other two Members for the| that the opinion of the counties was so 


county one is returned by a majority of 
1,300 and the other by a majority of 
considerably over 5,000. For my part 
I am content, and the Government are 
content, to accept this as the only 
authoritative evidence of the opinion 
of the mass of the population of Mon- 
mouthshire, and, fortitied as we are by 
the considerations referred to in the early 
part of my speech as to the race, senti- 
ment, and opinion being essentially 
Welsh, we have come to the conclusion 
that Monmouthshire may properly be 
included in the scope of this Bill, and 
that we should not be giving effect to 
the views of the Welsh people as a whole 
if we did not so include it. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY, who 
spoke amid cries of “ Divide,” said that 
the right hon. Gentleman had laid him- 
self open to retort. In the course of his 
speech he had adduced as a reason that 
in olden times the county of Monmouth 
had been part of a Welsh diocese ; yet 
it was only in one of the last Amend- 
ments that the right hon. Gentleman 
refused to grant the diocese argument. 
They had, therefore, had from the right 
hon, Gentleman two absolutely conflict- 
ing arguments. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite wrong in the 
historical facts that he went into. He 
had talked of those districts being part 
of the marches of Wales, and stated that 
those marches were all part of Wales. 
But he would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the marches were 
governed by the Great Marchers, who 
had jurisdiction over various counties 
of England. It was, therefore, a gross 


strong that it ought to be considered, 
and he quoted the county of Radnor. 
A short time since that county was repre- 
sented bya Unionist Member, and it would 
not be long before it was so represented 
again. Neither on the ground of con- 
sistency of argument, historical research, 
nor deduction from recent legislative 
action, had the right hon. Gentleman 
justified the inclusion of the county of 
Monmouth in the Bill as a part of Wales. 
That county was part and parcel of 
| England, and only sentimental argument 
|of any force at all had been urged to 
the contrary. In adhering to this part 
of the Bill the Government were flying 
in the face of the mass of the pecple 
directly interested. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, East) said, he ap- 
proached this subject from a somewhat 
different point of view to that taken by 
many hon. Members opposite, or even 
by some of his hon. Friends around him, 
and he had listened to this and previous 
Debates with an earnest desire to arrive 
at a clear comprehension of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Home Secretary 
had founded the Bill and had com- 
mended it to the House, but he con- 
fessed that the more speeches he had 
heard from him the more difficult it had 
been for him to ascertain any principles 
common to themall With regard to 
the present Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman had urged, in the first place, 
that the County of Monmouth was, and 
had been, ecclesiastically a part of Wales, 
but when it was shown that some other 
district was, and had been, ecclesiasti- 
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cally a part of England, he said that) left an English county, and yet that 
that was no argument at all for not in-| county was to be included in this Bill, 
cluding it in the Bill, and refused to| But the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
listen to an appeal addressed to him on | liberately framed a Bill for the Disestab 
that ground. Then he said that he was | lishment of the Church in Wales and 
content to put aside questions of histori-|not a Bill for Disestablishment all 
cal interest, and to rest his case simply round. That argument, therefore, ap- 
upon the representation—not for any | peared to him to go a little too far—as 
lengthened time—but the representation if the Welsh Members were to say, 
in the present Parliament for the County |“‘What is mine is my own, and 
of Monmouth. Yes; he supposed) what is yours is mine _ also.” 
that that meant that the right hon. | That might be an argument which com- 
Gentleman was prepared to apply the | mended itself to them, but with a truer 
Bill—and wished to apply it—only in| regard to the consistency of the Govern- 
cases where the public opinion of the|ment he felt bound to support the 
locality was in favour of that applica-| Amendment. 

tion. He was not saying what princi- | 
ples he would be inclined to follow in| The Committee Divided :—Noes 176; 
regard to a large measure of this kind.| Ayes 201.—(Division List No. 62.) 

He had frankly admitted that the views 
he keld were not those of hon. Members| Mr. HAYES FISHER (Middlesex, 
opposite, and, at the same time, that! Fulham) moved to omit from the clause 
they were not those of many of his|the words “save as by this Act pro- 
friends on his own side of the House, | vided.” The Amendment was essentially 
but if he might judge from the speeches| practical, and, if carried, would sim- 
he had heard from the Welsh Members, | plify the Bill. If the words referred to 
and from certain hon. Members above| were omitted, and if instead the words 
the Gangway, he was not more in sym-/| “date of Disestablishment” were adopted, 
pathy with the supporters than with the| they would get rid of the necessity for 
opponents of the Bill. They were| Clause 32, so far, at least, as that clause 
entitled to a clear definition from the| was controversial. The first clause of 
Government of the principles on which | the Bill down to the word “established ” 
they had founded the Bill, and to ex-/| was merely a declaration that the Church 
pect that when those principles had been | should be disestablished after the Ist 
laid down for the guidance of the House | January 1897. The rest of the clause 
they should be carried out in practice.|then went on to deal with the appoint- 
Judging from the speech just made by | ments which were now made by Her 
the right hon. Gentleman, it appeared | Majesty, or by the ecclesiastical or lay 
that he was desirous of applying the | patrons. The right hon. Gentleman had 
Bill only to those districts which were | constructed this Bill so that there should 
in its favour ; but when, on a previous} be three periods in connection with it. 
Amendment, appeal was made to him to | There was, first of all, the period up to 
exclude other districts where local|the passing of the Bill. During that 
opinion was strongly against the Bill, he | period all the appointments would be 
said, with a lofty air, that he was not|made as they were now—namely, ap- 
prepared to give way to local majorities.| pointments to the Bishoprics by the 
Then, when the provisions of the Act of | Crown, and to benefices by the lay and 
Henry VIII.—of which they heard so clerical patrons. After they had arrived 
much—were referred to as having | at the Ist January 1897, all these ap- 
turned this county, properly Welsh, | pointments would, in all probability, be 
into an English county, the right hon. | made by the Representative body by 
Gentleman said the provisions of that|some form of constitution and rules 
Act made Monmouthshire a part of the) which would be devised by a general 
marches. Yes; part of the marches | Synod of the Bishops, clergy and laity. 
with the other counties. Where were) The right hon. Gentleman had inter- 
the five counties now? Four of them) polated a third period. He had had to 
were included in Wales, and they were | provide for the period from the passing 
to be secured from interference, or from | of the Act to the date of Disestablish- 
any claim by Englishmen. But one was ment. That might be a short period ; 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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but, supposing that the Bill should be- 
come an Act of Parliament in August of 
this year, then sixteen months would 
elapse between the turning of the Bill 
into an Act of Parliament and the date 
of Disestablishment, when the general 
Synod would take over the rights and 
duties now performed by the Ecclesias- 
tical and Lay Commissioners. It might 
be sixteen months, or, perhaps three or 
four months. But in any case, whether 
the Bill should become law in this or 
another Parliament, a period must 
elapse between the passing of the Bill as 
an Act of Parliament and the date of 
the Disestablishment of the Church as 
by Act of Parliament enacted, and he 
contended it would be a far simpler plan 
if the right hon. Gentleman were to say, 
instead of taking the time “after the 
passing of this Act,” that up to the date 
Disestablishment all appointments to 
benefices, whether by ecclesiastical or 
lay patrons, should be made as they 
were at present. In as ubsequent clause, 
namely, Clause 32, it was provided 
that on the vacancy to a Bishopric the 
Queen “may,” under the circumstances 
there set forth and acting on advice, pro- 
ceed to fill the vacancy. Why should 
not the word “may” be “shall”? Was 
a Bishopric in Wales, between the pass- 
ing of this Act and the date of Disestab- 
lishment as enacted by this Bill, to be 
left vacant all that time, and was it to be 
left within the discretion of those who 
advised Her Majesty as to whether that 
vacancy should or should not be left 
unfilled? Again, he observed that Her 
Majesty the Queen was, in this matter, 
to act upon a petition of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or any three Welsh 
Bishops. Why should it be left to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or three 
Welsh Bishops, to decide whether a 
vacancy in a Bishopric should be filled 
or not! It ought to be provided that 
the continuity of a Bishopric should be 
maintained and continued without any 
cessation occurring. The successful and 
continuous work of the Church might be 
impeded if the appointments to Bishoprics 
and benefices were not made for a period 
of twelve or sixteen months. Why 
should the work of the Church not be 
carried on in the same way after the 
passing of this Bill as now? Why 
should not the machinery of the 
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Church go on right up to the date 
of Disestablishment? He could not 
imagine what argument there could 
be against accepting the Amendment. 
He failed to see any objection to putting 
in words to the effect that any person 
appointed during the interval should 
have an interest which should entitle 
him to compensation under the Bill. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
meet the Opposition with this conces- 
sion, because it would further his own 
point of view by facilitating the passing 
of the measure. It would go .a little 
way to make the Act a little more 
palatable to those who were charged 
with the interests of this great historic 
Church. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he should be 
glad if he could meet the hon. Gentle- 
man in this matter, but in accordance 
with what he had already explained, the 
words proposed to be left out were 
absolutely necessary. They were taken 
in substance, mutatis mutandis, from the 
precedent of the Irish Church Act of 
1869. The Act must provide against 
the creation of new vested interests, and 
the sole object of the words “ save as by 
this Act provided” was to declare that 
in the interval between the passing of 
the Act and the date of its coming into 
operation, the Act of Disestablishment, 
no new vested interest should be created. 
And how did they bring that about ! 
Exactly by following the precedent of 
the Irish Church Act. He did not see 
how the objects of the Bill could be 
carried out without a provision of that 
kind. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman must not 
suppose that by quoting against the 
opponents of the Bill the precedent of 
the Irish Act, he established the whole 
proposition upon which he desired to 
insist. They did not accept the Irish 
Act as a precedent in any respect at all. 
That so-called precedent had no authority 
whatever with the Opposition side of the 
House, who protested against the Irish 
Act altogether. He thought the Home 
Secretary would agree that the words 
proposed to be left out referred, and 
could only refer, to Clause 32, and, 
therefore, by leaving those words in 
they would be practically pledging them- 
selves in advance to the principles of 





711 Rule of the 
Clause 32, to which they could not by 
any possibility assent. 


Debate adjourned. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1850) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment; Bill read 3°, and 


passed. 
WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
(GUARANTEE). 
Resolution reported, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to guarantee the interest, at the rate of 


3 per cent., on £260,000 of the capital of the 
W 


est Highland Railway Company, and to pay 
a sum of money, not exceeding £30,000, to that 
company ; and to authorise the payment, out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament, and if 
those moneys are insufficient, ont of the Con- 
solidated Fund, of such sums as may be necessary 
for those purposes.” 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and question p: oposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 


Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
District) expressed surprise that a matter 
of this great importance should have 
been put forward late in the preceding 
day, when very few Members knew the 
importance of the Motion then made. 
This was a matter that would require 
very considerable consideration, and 
would give rise to keen opposition. He 
thought it necessary, therefore, to oppose 
these furthur proceedings. 

Sirk JOHN HIBBERT was surprised 
that the hon. Member should object to 
the report of this Resolution. It would 
be more reasonable to wait and to object 
to the Bill when it should be printed. 
It was sought by this Resolution to 
carry out a promise made in 1892 by 
the late Government in respect of the 
guarantee of these railways. He sub- 
mitted that the hon. Member would do 
well to allow the report of the Resolu- 
tion to pass so that the Bill might be 
introduced and circulated. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) hoped that 
his hon. Friend would permit the House 


Sir Edward Clarke. 
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to proceed with the Bill. He would 
certainly assist his hon, Friend by the 
use of all the forms of the House to pre- 
vent this company from getting any more 
power than they , because they 
had already abused what power they had 
in every possible way. He thought, 
however, it was not the wisest course to 
take to prevent the House from knowing 
what it was proposed to do. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: May I join in 
the appeal of my hon. Friend—— 


Several hon. Mempers : I object. 


Debate adjourned. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


THE PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
TO THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Etu1s, Merionethshire) moved— 


“ That the Select Committee on the Rule of 
the Road at Sea do consist of 17 Members. That 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Havelock 
Wilson be Members of the Committee.’’ 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY said, he 
would like to know why this alteration 
had been made. The Committee was 
struck some time ago, and the two 
gentlemen proposed were additional 
members. He would like to know on 
what ground the alteration was made. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS said, that 
when the Motion was first placed on the 
Paper the consent of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Bristol 
had not been obtained. Since then, 
however, his consent had been obtained, 
and it was considered that the inclusion 
of his name would give great strength 
to the Committee. The name of the 
other hon. Member had been added to 
preserve the balance of power in the 
Committee. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) also explained the 
reason why the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bristol 
had not been included before. 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Ten Minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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country, and under the circumstances 
it was remarkable that there should still 
be on the Statute Book an Act of this 
character, the passing and the very exist- 
ence of which on the Statute Book was 
an insult to the Irish people. Of course it 
|might be urged by his hon. and learned 
The House met at Fifteen Minutes | Friend who was to move the rejection of 
after Twelve of the clock. | the Bill, that this state of affairs would 
| be likely to alter if the hon. Member's 

| friends were returned to power. He had 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES 
REFUSED). 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 154, of Session 1894) [Address 8th 
February ; Mr. John Ellis| ; to lie upon 


no means of foretelling what might be 
the policy that would be pursued by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s friends, 
and he did not say it would pass the wit 
of man to stir up outrage again in 
Ireland. It would be possible, he had 





the Table. 


ORDERS CF THE DAY. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 
*Mr. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 


said it would be unnecessary for him to | 


detain the House at any length in ex- 
plaining the object of the proposed 
Measure. It was a Bill to repeal the 
Coercion Act, which was called in 
Parliamentary language The Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act (1887). 
The subject had already been fully dis- 
cussed in the House at various times 
during the past seven or eight years. 
About a year ago a Bill, with the same 
object, was brought forward by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 


no doubt, for an ambitious Chief Secre- 
| tary, anxious to pursue one of the easiest 
roads to distinction open to any man by 
his repressive policy, to stir up some re- 
sistence to law in Ireland, and to gain 
‘some reputation by putting it down in 
,a determined manner. That was a 
road to distinction that had been 
|followed by many notable men, and 
‘he had no wish to cut off that road 
to distinction in the future from any 
hon. or right hon. Gentleman above the 
Gangway. When the late Lord Augustus 
Loftus was Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, he used to find that the Russian 
generals sent on duty beyond the Cas- 
pian were constantly making incursions 
into territory non-Russian, and when 
‘complaints were made to the Foreign 
| Ottice they were always met by the 
reply that these generals were so anxious 
for distinction and decoration that they 
promoted hostilities and their Govern- 
poe could not control them. Lord 





Galway ; it was fully discussed, and the | Augustus Loftus then asked if it would 
Second Reading passed by the decisive; not be well to decorate them before 
majority of 60 votes. It was, therefore, sending them to the Transcaspian pro- 
clear that a year ago the House, after | vinces. On this analogy he suggested 
full consideration, had made up its mind | that any Conservative Gentleman who 
that this Act ought to be repealed, and might become Chief Secretary for Ire- 
nothing had occurred in the interval land should be understood to be a 
which could possibly alter the mind of heaven-sent Statesman. He would even 
the House on the subject. On the con- be ready to admit for the purposes 
trary, the state of affairs in Ireland, |of these proceedings that the hon. and 
under the ordinary law and under the | gallant knight the Member for Sheffield 
administration of the right hon. Gentle-| was a new and better Cromwell with- 
man the Member for Newcastle, was|out the warts. He therefore hoped, 
happily such as had not existed within|on these principles, that they might 
the memory of living men. The returns|be able to arrive at a compromise. 
of outrages were a monotonous series of | He, and his hon. Friends near him, would 
blanks. There was absolutely no extra | admit, if it was desired, that right hon. 
ordinary and little ordinary crime in that | and hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway 
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were better rulers of Ireland than the 
Government were; but if they made 
this concession in favour of the vanity of 
the Opposition, he hoped that the 
Opposition would in return make the 
concession to the convenience of 
Irish Members. He hoped the Bill 
might be read a Second Time without 
absorbing the whole of their time that 
afternoon. The second Order on the 
Paper, Technical Education (Ireland) 
Bill, was of great interest also, and was 
in the hands of the hon. and learned 
Member for Mid Armagh. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman intented to Move 
the rejection of the Bill under consider- 
ation. Last Wednesday some hon. 
Members talked at length on one Bill, 
because they objected to the Bill that | 
stood next it on the Order Paper ; but | 
it would be an innovation in Parliamen- | 
tary proceedings if the hon. Member | 
were to talk for a long time on one Bill | 
with the result of preventing his own | 
Bill from being reached. He hoped, | 
therefore, that he would meet the views | 
of the hon. and learned Member for | 
Mid Armagh by being brief, in the hope | 
that both this Bill and the hon. and | 
learned Member's Bill would be disposed | 
of that afternoon. He begged to move | 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, | 
W.) in Seconding the Motion said, he pro- | 
posed to make a brief reference to the 
present condition of Ireland. The tran- 
quillity of the country supplied a strong 
argument in support of the repeal of the 
Act of 1887. It might be said by hon. 
Members above the Gangway that the 
present condition of Ireland was not its 
normal condition ; that its normal con- 
dition was one of crime and outrage. 
He denied that it was so. The condition 
of Ireland at the present time was its 
normal condition when it was not 
harassed by rack-renting landlords, and 
when the police force of Ireland were 
not instigating the people to commit 
deeds of violence under orders from 
Dublin Castle. That House could not 
have forgotten the order sent to Mitchels- 
town—*“ Do not hesitate to shoot ”—and 
what followed upon that order, nor yet 
the fate of young Hanlon at Youghal. 
When Ireland was left alone she was 
peaceful and tranquil. When she was 
instigated by Coercion Acts Ireland 








could not be tranquil. It was a matter 
Mr. Vesey Knox. 
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of history that it was when Coercion 
Acts were used that there was more 
violence and outrage in the country. If 
the present Chief Secretary had followed 
the example of his predecessor at the 
Irish Office, the condition of Ireland 
would be very different from what it 
was now. There was one reason why 
even the Opposition ought to be predis- 
posed to vote for the repeal of the Act. 
As long as it remained on the Statute 
Book it was a standing proof of how 
readily the Tory Party could break faith 
with the people of this country, because 
they obtained power in 1886 on the clear 
condition that they could and would 
govern Ireland without Coercion ; and 
when they were in power they proceeded 
immediately to break faith with the 
people, to disregard their pledges, and to 
enact one of the most drastic Coercion 
Acts ever passed in that House. There- 
fore, hon. Members above the Gangway 
on the Opposition Benches, ought to be 
very glad to have this Act removed from 
the Statute Book. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, the Coercion Act was ad- 
mittedly a failure in Ireland. It did 
not succeed in putting down crime and 
outrage ; quite the contrary. Acts of 


| this kind notoriously had never had the 


effect of checking crime in Ireland ; 
they were, in fact, provocative of crime 
and outrage. Last year he had the 
honour of seconding the Motion for the 
Second Reading of a Bill similar to that 
now under consideration. This was practi- 
cally the same Bill which was introduced 
last year by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway, who, : unfortunately, 
was not able, for private reasons, to be 
in his place that day. The Bill last year 
was passed on the Second Reading by a 
majority of 60, a very considerable ma- 
jority, but in spite of that no further 
progress was made with it. That was 
very unsatisfactory. The present Bill 
contained only one clause, and could be 
passed through Committee in two or 
three days at most. The Irish Members 
were entitled to claim from the Chief 
Secretary that, after the Second Read- 
ing, something more should be done with 
the Bill this Session. They were en- 
titled to ask that two or three days 
should be set aside by the Government 
for the consideration of the Measure in 


Committee, and for the Third Reading. 
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It might be said that the Bill would be 
thrown out in another place, but that 
was not a consideration that should 
influence that House. The right hon. 
Member for Midlothian had declared in 
that House that this Coercion Act ought 
not to be allowed to remain on the 
Statute Book for a single day longer than 
the Government could help, and the 
Chief Secretary had said that the repeal 
of the Act should be one of the very first 
actions of the Government. In view of 
that statement, the right hon. Member 
ought not to be satisfied with merely 
supporting the Second Reading, but 
ought to undertake that time would be 
found for dealing with the subsequent 
stages of the Measure. The Irish people 
felt very deeply upon this matter. They 
were told that when the Conservative 
Party should return to power coercion 
would be revived in Ireland. That being 
the case, it was the business of every 
man in that House who was opposed to 
coercion to do everything in his power to 
prevent this weapon from getting into 
the hands of any future Government 
that might be disposed to use it. There 
was an unanswerable case for the repeal 
of the Measure. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid.) who rose to Move that the Bill be 
read a Second Time that day six months, 
said, that if there were unanswerable 
arguments for the acceptance of the Bill 
before them, such arguments had, at any 
rate, not been advanced that day. The 
hon. Member who had moved the Second 
Reading appeared to realise that the 
least said in support of the Measure the 
better. The hon. Member apparently 
rested his case upon an anecdote about 
military life in the Transcaspian pro- 
vinces, while the seconder of the Motion 
merely indulged in some general denun- 
ciations of coercion, such as they had 
often heard. But the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had said that the 





the same period agrarian crime was re- 
duced 50 per cent., and that ordinary 
crime fell below what it had been for 
20 years previously. It was, however, 
sufficient to base the opposition to this 
Bill on the broad ground of public and 
Parliamentary convenience, and that 
ought to appeal to the common sense of 
every Member of the House. The Crimes 
Act took the best part of 34 months of 
Parliamentary time to pass. The First 
Reading occupied 5 days, the Second 
Reading 7 days, Committee 19 days, 
Report 4 days, Third Reading 2 days. 
That was a total of 37 days spread over 
3} months of Parliamentary time be- 
tween March 28 and July 8, 1887. All 
English and Scottish business was 
blocked, and the business of the United 
Kingdom was brought to a standstill ; 
yet in the same breath hon. Members 
below the Gangway proposed, on a 
Wednesday afternoon, to undo the whole 
of that work; and told the House it 
would be necessary to do it all over 
again if a Unionist Government suc- 
ceeded to office. It was monstrously 
unreasonable to render waste all the 
precious Parliamentary time and to 
deliberately render possible the necessity 
for a similar expenditure of time in the 
not far distant future. He hoped to 
hear from the Chief Secretary something 
not quite so perfunctory as the House 
had had from hon. Members below the 
Gangway. It was to be hoped that if 
he was going to take up the measure, he 
would justify his position to the House. 
He would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, according to the principle laid 
down by hon. Members below the Gang- 
way when a Unionist Government was 
in o'tice, there had not been a greater 


|coercionist than the right hon. Gentle- 


man himself. The contents of the 
Crimes Act were only a very small part 
of what was denounced as coercion. 
When the Unionists were in office, 


Crimes Act failed to suppress crime. | English Members went over to Ireland 
That, as far as he could gather, was the | and denounced them because they exer- 
only argument that had been adduced | cised the ordinary law in a special way 


in support of the Bill, and he there- 
fore proposed to refute it. In 1887 
there were 870 persons wholly boy- 
cotted, and 3,965 partially boycotted. 
After this Crimes Act had been in opera- 
tion 3 or 4 years not a single person 
was partially or completely boycotted in 
Ireland. It was admitted that during 





to meet extraordinary circumstances, 
and that was what the right hon. Gentle- 
man boasted that he had done ever since 
he had been in office. He did not 
criticise him for that, but it was his 
own case. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the House last year! 
When he was defending his position he 
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said that there were strong reasons for 
resorting — 

“to every means that the ordinary law and 
vigour of administration placed within your 
reach. And what has been done? There has 
been consistent vigilant patrolling. All the 
resources of police foresight, police caution, 
police supervision have been used to the full.”’ 


And then the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say : 





‘“*T have never said that a weak, nerveless 
Government will do well in Ireland, but I have 
said that you will do more by using vigorously, 
discreetly, and watchfully the powers and in- 
struments that the ordinary law and_ the 
ordinary machinery of the Administration 
placed in your hands than by resorting to violent 
measures.” 


But hon. Members below the Gangway 
said that Irish villages ought to be 
governed like English villages, by one 
policeman. In their view, to use police 
vigilance, foresight and caution, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had done, was 
coercion, and while he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had simply been dis- 
charging his duty, he had incurred the 
condemnation of the hon. Members who 
proposed this Bill. There was hardly 
anything in the Act of 1887 which was 
not already contained in the law either 
of England or Scotland. He denied 
that it could properly be called a 
Coercion Act. The real Coercion Act 
was the Act of 1881-2, which was 
passed by the Liberal Party. It 
suspended the habeas corpus, it gave 
unlimited powers of arrest without trial, 
unlimited power of suppressing news- 
papers and public meetings, and com- 
mitted the trial of murder and treason 
felony cases to a commission of Judges. 
That was a Coercion Act. The Act of 
1887 contained none of those powers. It 
dealt with machinery and procedure, and 
not with the substantive law. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary deny that the machinery of the 
law required strengthening in 1887. If 
he did he was in conflict with his own 
colleagues. The present Secretary for 
War, when the Chief Secretary in 1885, 
said they could not be sure of getting a 
conviction on the clearest evidence, and 
it was not merely reasonable but it was 
necessary to provide some measure to 
overcome that difficulty. The right hon. 
Gentleman added that such a measure 
might very well be made part of the 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. 
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permanent law of the land. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian, upon the first introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill, said— 


‘* With certain exceptions in the case of 
winter juries it is impossible to depend in Ire- 


|land upon the finding of a jury in a case of 


agrarian crime according to the facts as they 
are viewed by the Government, by the Judges 
and by the.public, I think, at large. That is a 
most serious mischief, passing down deep into 
the groundwork of civil society.” 


To illustrate the state of affairs in Ire- 
land which rendered the Act of 1887 
necessary, he would point out that in 
1886, long after the Home Rule Bill 
was brought in,a Nationalist gentleman, 
Mr. Rolleston, wrote to United Ireland 
complaining that in a previous issue it 
had stated that Protestantsand Catholics, 
if on the Nationalist side, should unite 
in defeating Government prosecutions. 
Mr. Rolleston protested against that, and 
asked if it was liberty that a man should 
not be allowed to go into the jury-box 
and find a verdict. Here was a note 
upon Mr. Rolleston’s letter by the editor 
of United Ireland, who was a Member 
of that House— 


“In a self-governed Ireland it would, of 
course, be intolerable that men should not be 
allowed to differ freely in the jury-box and 
everywhere else; but in the state of chaotic 
conflict to which English rule reduces us, he 
who is not with us is against us, and must 
expect to be dealt with accordingly. That is 
not liberty, but it is the way of winning it.”’ 


That might be the view of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway of the way to 


| win liberty, but was there a Government 


worthy of the name, that when they 
found a great part of the population 
ready to take that view, would not 
endeavour to strengthen the law in order 
to procure the fair trial of criminal 
cases! The three principal portions of 
the Act of 1887 were the Secret Inquiry, 
which was similar to the inquiry held in 
Scotland, the Summary Jurisdiction 
Clauses, which gave summary jurisdiction 
to the resident magistrates in cases of 
riot and boycotting ; and thirdly, change 
of venue—was not the Government 
justified in inserting a provision for a 
secret inquiry on their former experience 
of Ireland, when they found this deter- 
mination to defeat the prosecution of 
criminals? Nothing but the secret 
inquiry would have secured the dis 
covery of the Phenix Park murderers. 
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The Chief Secretary had defended him- | constabulary question.’] If there were 
self for not using the secret inquiry by|any circumstances that could justify it 
saying that it was a failure. There|they were boycotting and organised 
had been 31 secret inquiries and 11/ resistance to the execution of the law. 
convictions secured, and he thought that | Change of venue was common enongh in 
was a very considerable proportion. He| England. Criminal trials were often 
knew it did not succeed in Clare, because | removed to the Central Criminal Court ; 
the conspiracies there were of an ex-|and in Ireland the Act only applied to 
ceptional kind; but it succeeded in| the Spring and Summer Assizes what 
Kerry, and if that were all it| was done automatically at the Winter 
would be sufficiently justified. He | Assizes. There could be no question 
rested the success of the Act upon | |but that it had had a good effect. 
these two facts, that 31 secret inquiries It was not true that trials had 
were followed by 11 convictions, and that | been removed only from the Nationalist 
crime was suppressed in the county of | parte of Ireland; they. had been re- 
Kerry. As to the exercise of summary | moved from Belfast, as in the case 
jurisdiction, very little was heard now of the persons charged with insurance 
about removables. If it was true that frauds who were tried and committed 
these resident magistrates acted so|at Wicklow. A local venue was not 
wickedly and basely, why had they not|an essential party trial by jury ; what 
been removed? The charges that were| was wanted was a fair venue which 
made against them were unfair and un-| would secure an impartial trial. Very 
justifiable, and, so far from the Chief often a local venue would be unfair to a 
Secretary removing any of them, he had | prisoner. Then it was argued that Ire- 
increased the number. Mr. Joun land was in a peaceful condition, in the 
Mortey: “ No.”| He had not increased | enjoyment of the Lax Morleyana. 
the number, but he had appointed | True, Ireland was not ina ri con- 
residents in the places of those who had | dition ; just as disturbance had been 
died or retired. [An hon. Member : artificial and manufactured, so was the 
“And they administer the ordinary law.”]| present peace. The hon. Member for 
But sometimes in an extraordinary way. Mayo had said that— 
Had not the Chief Secretary written a|“if the Tories got back to power before Home 
letter to the hon. Member for North | Rule was passed, there would be one of the 
East Cork, explaining the circumstances | »iggest land agitations that had ever been seen, 
j hick 1 he had ded land that there would be more necessity than 
ae Waape the posses & atten 4D | ever for dealing with the evicted tenants.”’ 
eviction, and evidently conveying his| ,,. 
- . Did not that show that the present 
own regret at the course the law had } 
; : 7 peace was the result of a political bar- 
taken? And the ordinary law had not ’ Tf listurt ld 1 
| administered in Ireland as in Eng-| 8%"! If peace or disturbance could be 
en administered in Ireland as in Eng-| >’. 
: - © | laid on like gas or water was not some- 
land, but it had been administered in | °*’. : ; : 
: - thing required to prevent flooding or 
Ireland as exceptional circumstances Talis Rieti Cs Gnadind of tan? Stee 
required. It could be administered as it | °P!O°'0" py gyre aed ack . 
was in England, only when in Ireland the | *®¢ Act was not in operation ; it was a 
< — ; '©/ sword in the sheath; but it might be 


attitude of tl s : : ‘ 

artes _ se e +. _ ‘ey ~ i we a necessary to withdraw it ; and it would 
decisions of the resident magistrates were be rash not to be Mingo ed for the neces- 
subject to appeals to the County Courts sity if it should arise. The hon. Member 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench ; there wor ee had aanere by pwn! ee 
had been a good many appeals ; and the | © "e4°Y to © Fesort Co the ort weapons 
decisions of the magistrates had stood | and the old methods ;’ we knew what 


those were, and it was the duty of the 
t ; y of t 
ea: tots. weg: wel. \.As, to snmneney Government to prepare for the adoption 


jurisdiction, there were many boroughs | é : : 
in this country which had extraordinary | » Pass can anjestifiebt york pre pepo 
’ 

power, and recently extraordinary pro- | |+ ticular; but the Chief Secretary had 

posals were made in the Glasgow Police | : 

Bill. Th - To 

dictior had — e-4 erg sage “T have never denied that in emergency, as, 
on. always nm & question OF | +. instance, in the year 1867, it might become 

degree, a police question as to how far it |necessary for the Government to suspend the 

was necessary. [An hon, MEMBER: “ A | | seswantoce of liberty and equality.”’ 
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Was not this Act passed to meet an/|and he believed it was only by the pre 
emergency? The difference between | servation on the Statute Book of an Act 
them was narrowed to the objection that | such as this that they could secure that 
this Act was made perpetual. Would steady administration of the law, which 





the Chief Secretary say an emergency | 
was not likely to arise again? Was it/| 
not the whole case of his Party that this | 


Pax Morleyana was Morleyana alone? 
That being so, if the Unionists come into 
office would they be able to govern with- 


out an Act like this? If not, and this) 


Act were repealed, they would have to 
spend three months of Parliamentary 
timie in passing one. [“ Hear, hear.”} 
That cheer meant that if the Unionists 
came into office they were to be at the 
mercy, not merely of such Nationalists, 
but of English Members and_ ex- 


the Chief Secretary admitted should be 
one of the first objects of a Statesman. 
The Crimes Act did not only repress 
outrage and preserve order. During the 
operations of the Act, evictions had 
fallen in number by 75 per cent., 
pauperism had decreased by 13 per cent., 
‘and emigration by 18 per cent. That 
|state of things was, he maintained, 
largely due to the existence of the Act, 
| because the presence on the Statute Book 
of such an Act was not only a guarantee 
‘for the due administration of the 
criminal law in times of emergency, but 


Ministers who would not hesitate to use| a guarantee also that people would be 
disorder in Ireland as a means of and a/ protected in the ordinary conduct of 
lever for returning to office as part of a/ their business and employment. It was 
political game. So long as the danger | in the firm belief that this Act was a 
was before them, so long was it necessary | necessary element in securing the con- 
to keep this Act on the Statute Book./tinuance of the prosperity of Ireland, 
The hon. Member said that Ireland was | and of the happiness of a large majority 
now in a normal condition of peace.|of Irishmen that he unhesitatingly 
That was not the case. Fourteen Coer- | moved that the Bill be read a second 
cion Acts were passed in the first 14 years | time this day six months. 

of Grattan’s Parliament, and very nearly| Caprain McCALMONT (Antrim, 
as many in the next five years. During| E.) gladly seconded the Amendment. 
the present century there had been 28 He, like his hon. and ‘learned Friend, 
Coercion Acts passed by Liberal Gov- | listened in vain to the hon. Member for 
ernments, and they were all of a much Cavan for anything in the nature of an 
more serious nature than the Act they | argument in favour of the repeal of the 
were now dealing with, and which he} Act. In saying that, he did not wish to 
and his friends denied was a Coercion | reflect in any degree upon the hon. 
Act at all. What was wanted in Ireland| Member's ability, for he confessed it 
above all things was steady administra-| would require a person to be peculiarly 
tion. [Mr. Mortey: “Hear, hear! ”]| ingeriious to show any plausible reason 
The right hon. Gentleman wanted steady for the withdrawal of the Crimes Act 
administration, but he would do his!|from the Statute Book, an Act which 
best to prevent steady administration in| caused no one of Her Majesty’s faithful 
Ireland. If they were to have steady subjects the slightest inconvenience or 
administration, they must be in a posi- injury. They had been told the Act 
tion to meet the exceptional emergencies | should be withdrawn because the majority 
with which they were threatened, and | of the Irish people, through their repre- 
had reason to expect. One of the worst sentatives in the House of Commons, 
features in the Government of Ireland | demanded it. He thought it would be 
had been these spasmodic Coercion Acts | more accurate to say a majority of Irish 
—Acts dropped at one moment and | Members required it. There was a large 
brought on at another. The real mis-| minority in Ireland who held the exactly 
chief in the administration of the|contrary opinion, and their view, he 
criminal law in Ireland was the diffi- thought, was worthy of some slight con- 
culty in getting evidence and securing a| sideration ; for that minority were much 
fair trial. When they had found the| more concerned in the real interests of 
real mischief, they should get the mini-| Ireland than the majority. The people 
mum of legislation that would meet it.| he represented realised the advantage of 
They had got that minimum in this Act, | having law and order in their midst, and 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. 
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would, if needs be, be prepared to in- | 
struct him to do his utmost by his vote | 
to stiffen the provisions of the Crimes | 


Act rather than bring about its repeal. | 


He rejoiced to hear that in Ireland there 
was now immunity from crime, but they 
knew from experience that in Ireland 
there had been sudden outbursts of 
crime, and difficulty had been found in 
bringing the offenders to justice. Was 
it wise not to make provision for such 
outbreaks, and was it creditable to the 


House of Commons, or the country, that 
declared that there was nothing which 


should there be a recurrence of crime 


and outrage hon. Members should be) 


brought down to the House hurriedly for 
the purpose of re-enacting a measure 
which for no earthly purpose they had 
possibly but a short time previously 
removed from the Statute Book? As 
far as he could judge, the only object of 
passing a Bill of this kind was to enable 
such a state of things as existed at the 
time of the fearful atrocity, known as 
the Phenix Park murders, to again 
exist, and to enable the perpetrators 
of crimes such as those to stalk 
through the land, or effect their escape, 
while the House of Commons was 
endeavouring, day after day and night 
after night, to re-enact a measure which 
was framed for the purpose of dealing 
with such a state of things, and with 
such people. No matter what they 
might say at the polls, he did not believe 
that the people of Ireland desired the 
removal of this Act from the Statute 
Book. The House would, in his opinion, 
be better employed in discussing the 
next Bill on the Paper—namely, that 
dealing with the absolute want of tech- 
nical instruction in Ireland—than in 
spending their time upon a Bill which, 
after all, was only prompted by maudlin 
sentiment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed : 
“That this Bill be read a second time 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Dunbar 
Barton.) 


Sirk THEODORE FRY (Darlington) 
said, the best way to get to the next 
Bill on the list was to pass this Bill at 
once. It was rather surprising to see 
how very anxious Members opposite | 
were to keep the Crimes Act on the 
Statute Book. There could only be one | 
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| if they again obtained a majority in the 
House, it was quite possible they would 
want to make use of the Act. He did 
not think there could be any stronger 
argument for the removal of the Act from 
the Statute Book than that particular one. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite felt sure that 
Ireland was so tranquil, peaceful, and 
contented that, when they came into 
power, they could govern Ireland with- 
out a Coercion Bill, they would join in 
removing this great blot from the 
Statute Book. Hon. Members often 


they so much desired as that Ireland and 
England should be governed by the 
same laws; but whenever there was an 
attempt made to make the laws of the 
two countries the same in any respect— 
as, for instance, in regard to Municipal 
Franchise—-hon. Members opposite al- 
ways did all they could to defeat the 
attempt. Now, the House was asked to 
consider a measure to repeal the hateful 
Coercion Act in Ireland, and to so far 
assimilate the law in the two countries. 
If hon. Gentlemen were honest and 
genuine in the professions which they 
made in the House and on platforms in 
the country, they had here an opportunity 
of carrying them out. Many people in 
the House, and out of it, did not know 
the difference existing between the laws 
of the two countries; and he knew one 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who, when he 
came into the House, was unaware that 
the Municipal Franchise, and the Poor 
Law Franchise in Ireland were different 
from those in England. He was sorry 
that the present Government did not 
last year carry out the Vote of the 
House on the Second Reading of the 
present Bill. They ought to try to 
remove this Coercion Act while they 
were in office, because, if it remained on 
the Statute Book when a Tory Govern- 
ment came into power, that Government 
would not hesitate to use the powers, 
hateful to the Irish people, of packing 
juries and changing the venue of 
trials. (Mr. T. W. Russeii: “Juries 
are packed now.”| He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would do their best to pass the 
Repealing Bill. 

*Mr. H.O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
| fast, W.) said, that the hon. Member’s 
remarks about equal laws for England 
‘and Ireland were surprising, seeing that 


reason, and that was they thought that | the hon. Member for the last ten years 
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had been helping Parliament to make the | But directly it refuses to do so, we shall 
laws utterly unequal. There would be aade | eefene to recognise its authority and 
reality in the hon. Member's profession, | take matters into our own hands, 
if he was prepared to extend the Land | That was an intolerable position, which 
Laws, Poor Laws, and Education Laws of |no Party in the House ought to be 
Ireland to England. It was a remark- allowed to assume. There was no doubt 
able circumstance that the operation of | about the facts. The policy of hon. Gentle- 
the “Oppressive and Insulting Acts,” | men opposite was to permit to the pre- 
as they were called, was absolutely un-|sent Government undisturbed rule in 
known in some parts of the North of | Ireland as long as the Government gave 
Ireland, where the people lived ordinary | way to their persuasion. Hon. Gentle- 
lives, like those on the other side of St.!men had two methods of operation. 
George’s Channel. To establish that | While they had a Government ready to 
these Acts were insulting and oppressive, | concede their demands, they took that 
it was necessary to prove something more |in satisfaction of their claim, and 
than had been proved, in face of the | allowed the Government to transact 
presumption raised by the fact that in|their business quietly. But, directly 
parts of Ulster the operation of the Act | the United Kingdom returned a majority 
was unknown. As to the attitude of! hostile to their views, they were not 
the Government, the Chief Secretary | willing, as every Party ought to be, to 
seemed to be playing the part of some of obey the law of the land, but they de- 
the military commanders of the begin-|clared that they would then resist the 
ning of last century, who, finding that a! administration of the law. The hon. 
country was no longer tenable, burnt | and learned Member for Cavan said that 
and destroyed everything of value, in| he had no information as to what was 
order ‘that no one else should hold what| probable if the present Government 
they could not hold. If the Government | went out of office. The hon. Member 


and their supporters did not share the 
anticipation that the Unionist Party would 
be responsible for the government of 
Ireland at an early date, there would 
be no need for pressing this Bill. But, 
on the face of it, they knew and believed 
that the time was not far distant when 
the reins of government would pass from 
the hands which now held them. What 
was the position then? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite stated that | 
the administration of the Chief Secre- | 
tary had been successful in mer 
respects, and the peace, which was so 
conspicuous during the latter years of 
the leader of the Opposition’s adminis- 
tion, had been happily perpetuated by | 
the present Government. But it was 
urged that this was a strong argument 
for the repeal of the Crimes Act. That 
was trifling with the House, for it 
assumed that the House was ignorant 
of facts known to ever Member in it. 
We had now a government of Ireland 
by bond. We had a position of tran- 
quility in Ireland on a definite and 
positive understanding. There was a 








Party in the House which said, as long 
as the Imperial Parliament support us in 
what we conceive to be advantageous for 
our country, we will obey Parliament. 


Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 





ought to know what was probable, be- 
cause one of the most prominent and 
best-informed men of his Party had 
made the matter absolutely clear and 
beyond dispute. Here was the cate- 
gorial statement of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, made at the end of 
1893 :—“ Now, I will tell you the 
reason why there is no land agitation in 
Ireland to-day on any great scale. It 
is not because there is not plenty of 
reason for a land agitation, because I 
say that it is impossible that this system 
of wholesale eviction for rack-rent can 
be tolerated. But why is it we are not 
encouraging any agitation in the country 
now? I will tell you the reason. Be- 
cause there is a Government in power 
who are doing their best to give the 
whole government of the country into 
our hands. If we can get Home 
Rule we will settle all these matters 
very soon ; but, if the Tories ever get 
into power before we get Home Rule, I 
believe that there will be one of the 
biggest land agitations which has ever 
been seen yet, and then will be seen 
the necessity of dealing generously with 
the evicted tenants.” That was a distinct 
threat that the evils against which the 
Act of 1887 was directed would arise, 
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as far as hon. Members opposite could | 


control matters, if the present Govern- 
ment left Office. There was another 
method of putting on pressure which 
was used when the Government was 
hostile to hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
was the method of outrage. That was the 
method by which hon. Members had de- 
clared that they had pursued their ends 
in the past and by which he believed they 
intended to pursue them in the future. 

Me.J.G. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): I rise to a point of order. The 
hon. Member has made allegations in 
reference to the Irish Party. He has 
stated that they proceed by methods of 
crime and outrage, and that they have 
said as much. I ask the hon. Member, 
who said so ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
he would tell the hon. Member who 
said so. He had in his hand a perfectly 
clear statement, contained in a speech 
made by the hon. Member for Louth 
[Mr. MacNeiti: “ He is not here ”} to 
the people of the North of Ireland. 
He said :— 


*T can only tell the Protestants of Ulster 
that if they think the Catholics over half Ulster 
or the South and West of Ireland are any longer 
going to commit outrages in order that they 
may get cheap farms, they will find that the 
people in the South and West will no longer 
take the chestnuts out of the fire for them.”’ 


That, therefore, was what they had been 
doing and that was what they would do. 
*Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): The 
hon. Gentleman has had an opportunity 
of endeavouring to make good his 
original statement, which was that a 
body of Members in this House desire 
and intend to obtain their end by means 
of crime and outrage: I wish to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether that is within 
the limits of Parliamentary Debate ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber had made a personal imputation of 
that kind on any hon. Member sitting 
in this House it would be out of Order. 
I do not understand the hon. Member 
to do that, but to suggest that such and 
such results might possibly and probably 
arise in the future under a certain 
state of things, from the action, not of 


particular Members of the House, but of | 


the Party generally. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
was his suggestion. He was endeavour- 
ing to repeat the sentiment of the right 
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hon. Member for Midlothian when he 
said that crime followed the footsteps 
of the Land League, and he thought he 
had found a very fair indication that 
that fact was not absolutely unknown to 
other persons than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They knew that if the present 
Government went out of Office an 
attempt would be made, as the hon. 
Member for East Mayo had said, to 
revive this agitation ; and he did not 
share the view that in that event the 
Government should not be in a position 
to deal with it. He knew the feeling of 
alarm that would be aroused in the 
South and West of Ireland when the 
minority learned that they were to be 
deprived of the slight aid which this 
reinforcement of the law gave to the 
Executive, and were to be left to the 
absolutely uninterfered-with persecution 
of the political bodies which dominated 
that part of the country. It had been 
said with truth that the points embodied 
in the Crimes Act were perhaps the 
minimum of the special adaptations of 
the law required for the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland. Change of venue 
was not a mere tyrannical expedient to 
get innocent people into the dock and 
hang them, but had been introduced 
because it was found that local feeling 
was so violent that there was a very 
great chance that a man would not 
receive a fair trial. That was a matter 
of common experience, and no one had 
been more ready than the present Chief 
Secretary to avail himself where he could 
of the right of change of venue. It 
was perfectly true that he had only 
changed the venue where the ordinary 
law permitted him to do so; but surely 
it was absurd to suggest that it was a 
criminal and tyrannical method of pro- 
cedure to make change of venue a 
uniform principle in the law of Ireland 
when the Government had found it 
necessary in the interests of justice to 
make use of the Winter Assizes, which 
was actually a change of venue, in almost 
every case in which they could doso. He 
did not agree that secret inquiry had not 
been a success in the county of Clare. 
It had not produced a large number of 
convictions there, but it had relieved the 
country of many men who were known 
to the police as the perpetrators or 
planners of outrages, and who knew that 
they were liable to be made the subject 
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of an inquiry under this form of proce- 
dure in the Crimes Act. The tendency 
of the Act was to meet those particular 
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opposite making an endeavour to render 
the government of Ireland impossible, 
and to withdraw the reinforcement given 
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weaknesses in the administration of the 
Criminal Law, which were, perhaps, 
peculiar to Ireland. The clannish feel-| duty of a British Minister who had 
ing in a great many parts of the country | successfully discharged very onerous 
was such that it was particularly diffi-| duties in connection with the government 
cult to get unterrorised and unbiased | of Ireland to deliberately take action to 
witnesses in courts of justice, and unless | make Irish administration more difficult 
they wanted to aggravate that unfor-| for the Government that had to succeed 
tunate condition of things, they must | the present Administration. He thought 


by this Act to the ordinary law ; but he 
could not accept the idea that it was the 








protect witnesses and see that trials | 
were fairly conducted. They had the) 


followers and supporters of hon. Mem-| 


bers opposite deliberately advocating the 
commission of perjury in the witness-box. | 
[“Oh, oh !”] Anhon.Memberhadalready | 
cited the deliberate recommendation 


of United Ireland, that jurors should | 
consider themselves absolved from the | 
duty of giving their verdicts in accord- | 
ance with the evidence and in pursuance | 


of their oaths. It had always seemed to 


that many supporters of the Government 
would be reluctant to give their vote in 
favour of this Motion ; but if they did 
| they would have occasion to regret their 
action when they saw the mischief which 
had been done. 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
said, he approached this discussion mind- 
ful of the fact that he was en Irishman, 
and he would be sorry to join in any 
action that would inflict an insult upon 
his country in any shape or form. The 


him perfectly lamentable that the Chief| hon. Member who moved the Second 
Secretary, who had, no doubt, many | Reading of this Bill referred to the Act 
difficulties to contend with, had never! of 1887 as an insult to Ireland, and, 
yet, in the House or out of it, found | indeed, he could not recollect having 
time or inclination to express one word | heard any important speech from the 


of kindly sympathy with the victims of 
the persecution that went on in Ireland. 
He maintained that those people who 


were attempting to do their duty under | 


the law were entitled to look to the 
Government for some sort of sympathy, 


and if that sympathy were sometimes 


expressed, he would entertain a very 
different feeling with regard to the Bill, 


because he would know that whatever | 
Government was in power they would 
have men at the head of Irish affairs | 


hon. Gentleman in which he did not 
make use of this word “insult” as 
applied to Ireland, or to some portion 
of the Irish people. In the continuance 
|of the Act of 1887 there was no insult 
to Ireland that he could see. Possibly 
this was because he personally was slow 
to feel an insult on any occasion. He 
'had found it was well to allow an in- 
tended insult to pass without remark, 
and possibly there might be opportunity 
for retaliation when the right time came. 





who would make it their first and their) But in nearly every speech of the hon. 
imperative duty to stand by those people | Member for West Cavan there would be 
who were abiding by the law. There! found an imputation of a deliberate 
had been some slight increase of the | attempt to insult flung at the head of 
crime of boycotting in Treland during | somebody. In the hon. Member’s speech 
the last few weeks He should not! opening this Debate, there was a pre- 
attach any importance to it, if it were| pared phrase thrown at the hon. Member 
not that he felt that the tenure of Office | for Sheffield, comparing him to a Crom- 
of the Government was coming to an well without warts, and if phrases of 
end, and that this was a sort of indica- | that kind were indulged in with reference 
tion of the commencement of that re-| to individuals, then, | no doubt, the habit 
vival which they were promised. Boy-| of insulting might become the order of 
cotting was destroyed by the Crimes | day. Looking, however, at the facts of 
Act, and it would be cruel to take| the case, and remembering how these so- 
away the power which had produced a| called Coercion Acts had been considered 
cessation of that abominable persecution. ia necessary part of the policy of every 
He could understand hon. Members| ‘petteeene that had ever ruled Ireland ; 


Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
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having in mind the fact that Grattan’s| stringent parts of the unprecedentedly 
Parliament passed no less than 54 so-| drastic Act of 1882. In regard to the 
called Coercion Acts, or Acts for the Act of 1882 he had said a great many 
more effectual repression of crime, in 18|times, in the House and outside, he 
years ; and seeing that since then Liberal | never blamed the Liberal Government 
Governments and Tory Governments had | for it. No Act could be too strong for 
found such Acts necessary for the due | the punishment of men, who tarred the 
administration of the law in Ireland— | heads of girls, fired at people from be- 
then in no sense could he consider the | hind hedges, mutilated cattle, and com- 
Act of 1887 an insult to Ireland, unless | mitted many other other outrages; no 
it could be considered an insult to Ire-| Act could not be too strong for dealing 
land to repress crime there at any time with such crimes. The Act was only 
and under any possible circumstanes. In intended to affect criminals, not law- 
regard to Irish Coercion Acts, there was abiding citizens; and how it could be 
a very strongly worded declaration from | considered an insult to any portion of 
the hon. Member for the Scotland | the Irish people he entirely failed to see. 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P.| Because outrages were perpetrated and 
O'Connor) contained in a_ manifesto | others attempted within the precincts of 
issued towards the end of 1885. Inthis| the Palace of Westminster, a precau- 
it was stated :— ‘tionary system was adopted in re- 
“The Liberal Party denounced coercion, and | ference to the admission of strangers ; 
it practised a system of coercion more brutal | and every Member was required to get an 
than yon = any Ee comet prema we | Order before he could introduce a friend 
4 *) 4 T. ae Ss SYS urors . * . 
Labora os Tors | Linde this stem juror | view the building. Tt was a precau- 
even in Liberal Administrations; and innocent | tionary measure, and he did not 
men were hung, or sent to the living death of| think that any Member felt in the 
penal servitude.” slightest degree insulted because he 
Now this was not an utterance from — no intention to introduce any 
platform whence men have used, or have | person having a criminal design or num- 
been reported to have used, in the ex- bered | any such person among his 
citement of the moment, language some- | 4cquaintances. Everyone willingly ac- 
what stronger than they intended—this | quiesced In a rule which had for its 
was in a deliberately prepared manifesto | object the detection of any person who 
signed by several Members of the came to the House with an improper 
Nationalist Party, the hon. Member | motive. J ust in the same way how 
for the Scotland Division being chair-| could a law-abiding citizen of Ireland 
man of the Committee from whom it| who had no intention of committing 
proceeded. But the Seconder of the crime, or assisting criminals, object to 
Motion for the Second Reading of this any Act having for its object the pro- 
Bill used these words :— tection of the liberty and property of 
“They ’—{referring to the Tory Party]— the people of Treland ? He never heard 
“got into power pledged against coercion, and | With satisfaction any question asked or 
then passed one of the most drastic Coercion statement made in the House by mem- 
Acts ever known.” ‘bers of any Party tending to expose 
That statement was entirely incorrect | the faults of the Irish people; but, at 
In the first place they did not get into|the same time, it was known, and it 
power pledged against coercion, and he| must be admitted, that cr.nes had been 
challenged anybody to produce any | perpetrated in Ireland more disgraceful 
sentence from a speech of any Member | than had been committed in any other 
of the Tory Pary, or Leader of the Party | part of the Empire, except, perhaps, in 





in the House, or on a platform, involving | 


a promise not to introduce a Coercion 
Bill if such appeared necessary. Then, 
again, to say that the Party passed the 


most drastic Coercion Act ever known | 


was absolutely incorrect. The Act 
passed contained a few fragments of the 
Liberal Coercion Act of 1882. From 
the Act of 1887 was omitted the most 


connection with the Indian Mutiny. 
Since such things had happened it was 
surely necessary, it was surely wise, 
that a responsible Government should 
have at hand the best possible means 
of dealing with the difficulties and 
| dangers that arose? Surely the Irish 
|people were not such children, so in- 
iene touchy about insult—looking 
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for it in every Act passed to enforce 
the law of the country. Much of the 
perpetual talk about “placing a stigma 
upon the Irish people” was the stock- 
in-trade of Members who, in the House 
and on platforms, treated the people of 
Ireland not as sensible, intelligent men 





and women, but as mere children. As. 


an Irish Member, he would be exceed- 
ingly glad if throughout Ireland the 
law were enforced without the adoption 
of any special legislation, and exceed- 
ingly glad he would be to be able to 
give a vote for this Bill; but to his 
mind came this consideration, that if 
he gave such a vote and the Act of 
1887 were repealed, and subsequently a 


crime should be committed in Ireland | 


that would not or might not have 
been committed had the Act been in 


force, then he would feel himself to a, 
certain extent-—-and he was sure so. 


would other Members—responsible for 
the commission of that crime. He did 
not think they were justified in taking 
these powers out of the hands of the 
Government. If the Government did 
not need the powers then they would 
not use them. There was no harm in 
leaving the powers in abeyance, but 
if another and a vastly superior Govern- 
ment should come into power a few 
months hence, that Government, weaker 


and less intelligent, might possibly need | 


these powers now unnecessary. Let the | 
Chief Secretary strong enough to do 
without them, leave these powers to be 
availed of by his less powerful successor. 
A blot on the Statute Book this Act had 
been called. Now some years ago, an) 
Act was passed for dealing with a certain 
class of robberies then prevalent, par- 
ticularly on the Thames Embankment. 
The ordinary law failed to stop the crime 
of ‘* garrotting ” as it was called, and so 
flogging was added to the punishment of 
convicted criminals, and this put an end 
to these crimes. The crime against, 
which the Act was passed had ceased, | 
yet no Member moved for the repeal of 
that Act. It was never spoken of as a 
“blot” on the Statute Book or an 
‘insult ” to the people of England. The 
Act remained, but there was »o necessity | 
to enforce it; but should i. ever be} 
required again, there it was. le would | 
perhaps have more inclination towards 
the view that this Act was derogatory 
to the people of Ireland, were it a 


Mr. J. A. Rentoul. 
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that, in every essential and impor- 
tant particular the Act represented 
the law now existing in Scotland. 
They all knew that the Scotch Members 
who were coming down to vote for the 
repeal of this Act had the highest 
respect for themselves. Dean Ramsay 
once said that he never knew a man 
who had five drops of Scotch blood in 
his veins who did not boast of the fact. 
If men, so proud of their nationality as 
Scotchmen were, treated this as a-*con- 
stantly abiding part of the law of Scot- 
land, how was it possible for the ‘Irish 
people to regard this law as insulting. 
He knew it was the habit of gentlemen, 
when addressing audiences where there 
was no one to point out to them the facts 
about the Scotch law, to say that the law 
was not at all the same in Scotland, and 
then they brought out a nuraber of parts 
of the Coercion Act of 1882, which were 
not in this Act at all, such as the power 
tosuppress newspapers, andasked “Where 
are these to be found in Scotland?” In 
the matter of secret inquiry, in the sum- 
mary conviction, in the change of venue, 
and in the conviction a by majority, 
which was more powerful than the 
special juries allowed in criminal cases 
in Treland—they had in. Scotland a law 
more powerful, more effective and con- 
tinuing constantly than that under this 
Act, and not a single word was said 
about repealing that law. Talk about 
equal justice to all parts of the king- 
dom! Why had Scotchmen remained 
for centuries under this blot on the 
Statute Book if this Act was a terrible 
insult to the Irish people? With refer- 
ence to this matter on the equality of 
the Scotch criminal law and the Irish 
law under the Coercion Act, lest his 
opinion—not being a Scotchman, or a 
Scotch lawyer—-should not go for very 
much, he should like to give the highest 
possible authority. The quotation he 
was about to make came from a gentle- 
man who had not only been Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, but who had also 
been Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Addressing his constituents in Scotland 
in 1886, this right hon Gentleman (Sir 
Geerge Trevelyan) said :— 

“In last June, Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet 
determined to maintain the law in Ireland. 
They resolved to have a preliminary investiga- 
tion on oath into undetected crime, which you 
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have in Scotland. They resolved to have power 
of changing the scene of a trial from a locality 
where public feeling was too strong for that 
trial to be a fair one, a power which you have in 
Scotland. They resolved to call a special jury 
in cases of crime, as a substitute for the far more 
potent and effective system of convicting or ac- 
quitting by a majority of jurors, which you 
have in Scotland. They resolved to allow a 
summary sentence of a few months to be in- 
flicted for crimes of violence and intimidation 
by two stipendiary magistrates, who answer in 
essential respects to your Scotch sheriffs. That 
is coercion! That is the system, greatly effec- 
tive as a check of crime, but absolutely with- 
out any terror or danger to law-abiding 
citizens.”’ 

A truer and more minute statement they 
could not have than that, and, therefore, 
the whole insult to Treland consisted in 
the keeping in that country a system of 
law which a Secretary of State, having 
learned how it worked in Scotland, de- 
sired to see applied to Ireland for the 
benefit of Treland, a system which had 
been kept by other right hon. Gentlemen 
who had also voted in the capacity of 
Secretary for Scotland as well as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. As long as the 
law thus remained in Scotland, they 
naturally asked why was it necessary to 
bring them there to repeal an Act, the 
application of which might be again 
requisite? They had been told several 
times that day that this Act would, in 
all human probability, be necessary if 
they (the Unionists) came into power. 
That they were coming into power was 
certain. He had never heard a single 
supporter of the Government inside the 
last six months who had expressed to 
him the slightest doubt about the matter 
The doubts were only as to whether the 
majority should be 80 or only 35 or 40. 
Seeing, therefore, that they were coming 
into power, and that they had been told 
so often they could not govern Ireland 
without coercion, was it not better for 
them to have a Coercion Act ready than 
to have an amount of crime committed 
in Treland, while they were preparing an 
Act with which to meet that crime? It 
seemed to him a serious responsibility 
for any Party in that House to repeal 
an Act which had already worked well, 
and which had been of great service to 
the law abiding and honest citizens of 
Treland. He should like to ask the 
Chief Secretary were they merely to go 
through a piece of performance ; was 
this to be a mere ploughing of the sands 
—as was the case in a similar Bill last 
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year—or was this Bill to be carried 
through? With regard to the assump- 
tion that the change of venue in this 
Act necessarily secured the conviction 
and imprisonment of every man accused, 
he had only to point out that 20 prisoners 
out of 31 were acquitted. The whole of 
the 31 would undoubtedly have been 
acquitted had it not been for the change 
of venue which thus secured the punish- 
ment of 11 guilty persons. Considering 
the time occupied in the passing of the 
Act, the fact that no one under it had 
suffered any injustice whatsoever, that 
it had borne most splendid fruits in the 
pacification of the country, and that the 
law which it enacted was precisely the 
same as that which existed in Scotland 
—and for the repeal of which no demand 
was made by Scotchmen—it seemed 
to him that there was no reason why 
they should at this time of the day throw 
aside this Act, especially remembering 
the fact that the Government had been in 
power for three years, during which 
period they had kept the Act for use 
and service. [Mr. J. Mortry dis- 
sented.| They might have made use 
of it to a small or a great extent, but 
they kept it, and now, when the last 
sands of their power were running out, 
they would repeal the Act and leave 
their successors to struggle as best they 
might when they got into power. 

Tuk CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I shall not attempt to 
follow the hon. and learned Member in 
the graceful and polished banter with 
which he has adorned his speech. The 
hon. and learned Member is extremely 
ignorant of the subject of which he 
is speaking. He says I have made 
more or less use of the Act which we are 
discussing to-day. If he had followed 
the course of events he would have 
known perfectly well that before I had 
been in office a fortnight all the procla- 
mations bringing that Act into force in 
certain districts were revoked, and we 
have not used this Act or any portion 
of this Act—I am not forgetting the 
Peace Preservation Act, which in one 
particular is incorporated in it, and which 
stands on its own basis—in any single 
proceeding which has taken place in 
Treland in the last two years and nine 
months. The hon. and learned Member 


said there was a provision enacted by 
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Parliament to deal with garrotters which 
inflicted the punishment of flogging. 
Sir, this not an Act for measuring sen- 
tences. This is an Act for securing con- 
victions by certain methods; it has 
nothing to do with sentences, and I do 
not think anything could show more 
clearly how profound is the demoralisa- 
tion in an Assembly of this kind, caused 
by the passing of an Act of this cha- 
racter, and making the retention of that 
Act a Party shibboleth. I have been 
amazed at the language of the hon. and 
learned Member who spoke last, but not 
so much as by the language and spirit 
shown by the hon. and learned Member 
for Mid Armagh in the very moderate 
and reasonable speech which he has 
made. But he, like the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just spoken, seems 
to suppose that the provisions of the 
Crimes Act and the procedure made 
lawful by that Act ought to be taken by 
the people of Ireland as a matter of 
course. In 1887, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will well remember, both 
he on his part defending the Act and 
we, who then sat on that Bench, in 
attacking the Act, admitted that it was 
an enormous innovation ; that it was a 
large and considerable invasion of the 
civil rights of the population of Ire- 
land. It was always maintained by 
the right hon. Gentleman that it 
was a necessary restriction of the 
civil rights of the people of Ireland 
—a necessary and partial restriction. 
We differed as to the extent to which 
the Act was an innovation of the exist- 
ing criminal law ; we differed as to the 
extent to which it restricted or curtailed 
the liberty of the subject; but I deny 
that it was ever maintained by the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Leader of 
the Opposition, or his friends, that this 
substitution—I am now speaking of a| 
particular clause of the Act—of a sum- 
mary jurisdiction by two resident magis- 
trates in cases where in Ireland, as well | 
as in England, at the present day, @ jury 
would be. an essential feature, was not a 





serious innovation of the civil rights of | 


the people of Ireland. I think, there- | 
fore, it shows a great demoralisation in | 
the spirit of constitutional freedom, and | 
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was used to-day by the hon. Member 
for Mid Armagh and other hon. Gentle- 
men, who seem to think that there was 
no reason why this Act should not re- 
main in perpetuity. The hon. Member 
who has just sat down used language 
which was used a thousand times in 
1887, and which was renewed when we 
had this Bill under consideration last 
year. It is said that so long as a man 
conducted himself decently he had no- 
thing to fear from legislation of this 
kind. But exactly the same remark 
might be made if you were to bring ina 
Bill—which you dare not now do—to 
substitute the jurisdiction of a couple of 
stipendiary magistrates for trial by jury 
in England. No doubt, most of us in 
this House, and most of those we repre- 
sent, would not feel the direct operation 
of any such Act; and yet in your most 
high-flowing moments you would not 
venture to bring in a Bill for England 
or for Great Britain, placing upon the 
criminal procedure of the law the re- 
strictions which are the body and sub- 
stance of the Coercion Act of 1887. The 
hon. Member for East Down put to me 
a very plain question, which was put to 
me also by the hon. Member for East 
Clare in an earlier stage of our proceed- 


ings: “ Do the Government intend,” it 
is asked, “ not only to support this Bill, 


but to do all they can to secure the pass- 
ing of this Bill?” I think that to ask 
such a question is to cast a doubt on the 
antecedents of some of us on this side in 
connection with this subject. The hon, 
Member for Clare said that in the 
Nationalist Party——I think he spoke for 
both sections—it was thought the Gov- 
ernment would have done well to have 
begun operations in this Parliament with 
a Bill for the repeal of the Crimes Act. 
‘That was a point which we considered, 
‘and which we discussed. It is quite 
true we were pledged to bring in a Bill 
for the repeal of this Act as soon as we 
could ; but it is also quite true that we 
were pledged to bring in a Home Rule 
Bill as soon as we could ; and it is per- 
| fectly notorious that if we were to begin 
our legislative career by a Bill for the 
repeal of this Act, we should have to 


in the jealousy with which this House expend a great deal of time upon the 
ought to regard any innovation of the| repeal of a measure, the practical effect 


constitutional guarantee of the subject, | 


that we should hear such language -) 


Mr. J. Morley. 


‘of which, during the time we would re- 
main in Office, we could nullify, and 
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which we have nullified, with the assur- 
ance also that when th: repealing Bill 
was passed through this House it would 
be rejected in another place. We, 
therefore, came to thee conclusion— 
and I do not think anyone will say 
that we made a wrong choice—to 
bring forward the Home _ Rule 
scheme to which the whole country, 
Ireland and Great Britain, was looking 
forward, and to leave the Crimes Act for 
some future day. But what I say now 
is, that I am afraid I cannot agree with 
the hon. Member for East Clare that a 
couple of days in Committee of the 
whole House would suffice for the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill. It is quite true 
that the Bill only contains a single 
clause. It.is quite true also that when 
we have affirmed, as we did a year ago— 
and as I presume we shall do it again 
this afternoon, by a majority of the 
House—that this Bill ought to be re- 
pealed, that questions such as whether 
the special jury provision, the provision 
for the change of venue, the Summary 
Jurisdiction Clause, or the provision for 
the proclamation of a society as danger- 
ous—should or should not be maintained, 
are therefore comparatively secondary 
questions. But hon. Members from 
Ireland know that it is quite possible 
to move about ten thousand amend- 
ments to the details of the Bill. 
Whether that would not be a gross 
abuse of the purposes for which this 
House is assembled I will not say now ; 
but speaking practically, and answering 
an attack or rather censure for not 
giving time in Committee of the whole 
House for the consideration of the de- 
tails of this Bill, I am sure that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, as practical men, 
will see that we could not assent to a 
proposal of that kind. If a proposal of 
another kind, which would have the 
effect of enabling this House, through a 
proper organ, to consider the details of 
the Bill, such as a Standing Committee, 
were made, I certainly should not 
oppose it. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who moved the rejection of this 
Bill, said you ought not to repeal the 
Crimes Act of 1887, because the passing 
of it took threeand-a-half months of 
Parliamentary time, and therefore if 
crime were again unfortunately to break 
out in Ireland you would have to devote 
a great deal of Parliamentary time again 
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to re-enacting clauses and provisions 
which we are now asked to throw away. 
My answer to that is a perfectly plain 
one, and I have never varied it, for long 
before I came into this House I took the 
same view, which is, that an Act going 
so deeply into constitutional principle, 
and affecting so deeply the civil rights 
of our fellow-citizens in Ireland, would, 
and ought, to take a great deal of Par- 
liamentary time. I do not look back 
with any remorse whatever on the in- 
sistence which we showed in 1887 on 
having this great innovation of the civil 
rights of Ireland—this practical suspen- 
sion of trial by jury in that special class of 
cases where trial by jury is more urgently 
required to safeguard the liberty of the 
subject—this revolutionary measure, and 
revolutionary because perpetual—fully 
and amply discussed. The House may 
have forgotten what this Act does. 
First of all, the first section of the Act 
authorises the holding of courts of 
private inquiry in certain cases. I have 
never said—and since I have been in 
Office I have had the opportunity of 
going more closely and in detail into the 
operation of this particular section—that 
a single conviction was never obtained 
under the section. On the contrary, I 
am aware that 11 convictions in all 
were secured, and six of these in a single 
county, the county of Kerry. But I 
believe, and in that I am supported by 
the great authority of Lord Spencer, 
that, with the exception of the 
Phenix Park murder case, which I 
admit is an enormously important 
exception, every one of those  con- 
victions would have been obtained 
without the secret inquiry. The hon. 
Member for West Belfast said that I 
should agree with him that, though it 
was true that in the county of Clare, 
formerly a formidable, desperate, and 
dangerous county, not a single conviction 
was obtained, yet the Secret Inquiry 
Clause had the effect of causing evil-doers 
to take flight through fear. To be quite 
candid with my hon. Friend, I do not 
believe that was so. There was a 
general apprehension of the operation of 
this Act which caused some ruffians to 
leave the country, but I do not believe 
it was owing to this particular clause. 
The hon. Member for Mid Armagh passed 
over in the most delightful lightness of 
heart the Summary Jurisdiction Clause. 
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Does the House realise what that Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Clause does? In the 
class of cases which, as I have already 
said, more than in any other you ought 
to have the protection of a jury, that 
safeguard is removed, and you place it 
in the power of two resident magistrates 
to inflict a maximum sentence of six 
months, with or without hard labour. 

ApmiraL FIELD: You can do it 
here. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : You may on board 
ship—|[laughter and cheers] ; but you cer- 
tainly can do nothing of the kind here. 
The hon. Member for Mid Armagh said 
that I never say anything now about 
“removable magistrates.” I never did 
say anything about them except this— 
which I repeat now as plainly as I ever 
stated it before, for my official experience 
of the Irish resident magistrates has not 
altered that conviction on my part—that, 
however good they may be for the duty 
of resident magistrates, they are not the 
men to whom I would transfer judicial 
functions which in England are dis- 
charged always by a higher judge with 
a jury. But it is also said : “ You have 
made resident magistrates yourself.” 
Certainly, and I believe I have made 
very competent ones. But there is all 
the difference in the world between ap- 
pointing resident magistrates and con- 
fiding in them, without the safeguard of 
a jury, powers which in England you 
would not dream of confiding even to 
the judges of the land. I for one would 
never trust a judge of the land to decide 
cases of this kind without a jury. 
I only want the House to realise the 
very great importance of this provision, 
and to realise what Parliament did in 
1887, when they placed it out of the 

wer of the Executive Government any 
day they liked to withdraw this protec- 
tion from the jury in the cases where 
they desired to do so. Its first opera- 
tion places it in the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant first to declare any associa- 
tion dangerous; then he may, by a 
second and subsidiary operation, issue an 
order suppressing that association in any 
particular district in Ireland he thinks 
fit, and by that operation impose penal- 
ties uponall whotake any part in any pro- 
ceedings of that association. That isa 
most tremendous power to give to the 
head of the Executive Government in 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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Treland. [An Hon. MemBer : “Or a Re- 
port.”] More than that, there is a provi- 
sion in that clause which enables the 
Lord Lieutenant, through the main and 
subsidiary operations, to punish a news- 
paper which reports any of these pro- 
ceedings. I am not now arguing for a 
moment whether that is right or not ; but 
I want the House to realise what serious 
infringements of right, which we enjoy 
in England, were perpetrated in Ireland 
by this Act. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast said that he deplored that 
I had never used any language to ex- 
press my sympathy with the victims and 
the dupes of these associations. Whether 
I have done so or not, I have done what 
is far better—I have taken care, wher- 
ever it was shown to me that the law 
was broken, that the law-breakers should 
be brought to justice, but to justice by 
ordinary law. Iwas warned by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, when 
Parliament met in 1893, after the pre- 
sent Government came into Office, that 
by revoking the Proclamations which 
made the Crimes Act operative, wholly 
or in part, I was pursuing a fatal policy; 
the hon. and gallant Member who sits 
beside him said the Government were 
making a terrible mistake ; and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone said, that in 
forsaking these safeguards, I had been 
guilty of an act unworthy of a British 
Minister. Sir, have these prophecies 
been borne out? I have been told so 
often this afternoon that this is the last 
occasion on which I shall have an oppor- 
tunity, in my present position, of defend- 
ing my policy, that I may as well, 
perhaps, take the opportunity of putting 
on record, in this Debate, what has been 
the effect upon order in Ireland of what 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite called 
a fatal policy. A very few figures will 
suftice to show how far that policy has 
been a fatal, mistaken, or discreditable 
one. In agrarian offences, taking an 
average of the last two years, when the 
Crimes Act was still operative, the 
number of crimes was 445. The average 
of 1893 and 1894 was 328, including 
threatening letters, which are not 
the most serious kind of offence. In Her 
Majesty's Gracious Speech from the 
Throne it was put upon record that 
agrarian offences in Ireland had come 
down toa lower figure than they had 
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ever reached since the figures were kept. 
The total number of agrarian offences 
for the four months of 1895, excluding 
threatening letters—I should not make 
any difference in the result by including 
them—is 38. Of those, 9 took place 
in the County of Kerry and 8 in the 
County of Clare—it may be that I have 
transposed these two counties—so that 
over the whole of Ireland, with the 
exception of these two counties, the 
agrarian offences in four months num- 
bered only 10 or 11. In 1891 the 
eases where convictions were obtained 
were 7 per cent. of the agrarian offences, 
there being 227 offences. In 1892 
there were 8 per cent. ; in 1893, 17 per 
eent. ; and in 1894, 16 per cent.—so that 
not only has crime gone down under this 
“ fatal policy,” but convictions have gone 
up. The right hon. Gentleman will 
admit that that is a test of a certain 
reconciliation of Ireland to a sense of 
law and order. {Mr. Batrour : “Hear, 
hear!”] That is not quite all, however, 
for the judges’ charges all bear out this 
favourable account. In the case of 
County Kerry, Mr, Justice Harrison 
called attention to a not very remarkable 
increase in serious crime, but he pointed 
out that the Government Inspector re- 
ported the condition of the county 
generally to be satisfactory, and stated 
that the majority of the cases reported 
were of minor importance. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, it will beremembered, on July 16, 
inthe Summer Assizes, said that one 
gratifying feature in the returns for the 
County of Cork was, that there were 
very few cases which had been investi- 
gated by the constabulary in which they 
had not been able to make a primd facie 
case against the accused, which showed 
that there was every probability that a 
man who committed an offence would be 
made amenable to justice. I submit 
that those are facts which the Govern- 
ment may fairly adduce in support and 
in justification of their policy of revoking 
and practically making inoperative what 
is to us an obnoxious measure. It has 
been urged this afternoon that some time 
or another our successors will have the 
felicity of oceupying the posts we hold ; 
and we have been asked why, in view of 
that eventuality, we should throw both 
sword and sheath away. I do not want 
to use a pedantic argument, but I confess 
that for my part I will never cease to do 
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what I can to remove from the Statute 
Book an Act which makes a change in 
the criminal law, in its substance and in 
its procedure, and takes it out of the 
power of the Legislature and hands it 
over to the Executive (Government. 
Surely, in spite of the demoralisation 
that this Act has effected, in the minds 
of many Members of this House, the 
spirit of liberty, of equality, and of equal 
law, is not so dead in this House that the 
Hous? will not support the Government, 
in their endeavour to remove from the 
Statute Book so flagrant an invasion 
both of the Treaty of Unidn, and 
of the doctrine of equal civil rights 
which ought to obtain among all 
the subjects of Her Majesty. Let 
the House realise that. by a stroke 
of the pen, the Executive can set up a 
new code of criminal law and procedure 
in any part of Ireland or all dver Ire- 
land. If you were to prove to me that 
no Government for 10 years to come 
would use this Act I should be just as 
earnest as I am now in supporting 
a Motion for its repeal. I regard it as 
a flagrant invdsion of the civil tights of 
Irishmen, though I admit that emer- 
gencies may arise—I have never said 
otherwise—when it may be right and 
proper for the Executive Government to 
ask Parliament to arm it with new 
powers for dealing more effectually with 
disorder and turbulence. The hon. and 
learned Member for Mid Armagh said 
that this peace in Ireland—-with which 
he was kind enough to associate my 
name—was a manufactured and artificial 
peace. But what is there artificial 
about it? What I find is this, that the 
Government in Ireland, without depart- 
ing by one jot or tittle from its impera- 
tive duty to maintain order, is somehow 
or other in such accord with the moral 
forces in Ireland on the side of the law 
that tranquillity results. Why should 
that state of things be called “ artificial ” 
or “manufactured”? I think any 
Minister who, in his policy, enjoys the 
goodwill of the majority of the people of 
Ireland, and who enjoys that goodwill 
by no surrender of anything which a 
self-respecting Minister ought to pre- 
serve, isa man who ought to be con- 
gratulated, and who, can be pretty well 
indifferent to taunts about a “ manufac- 
tured and artificial” peace. The hon. 
and learned Member quoted me as 
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agreeing with him that in Ireland you 
need above all other things steady ad- 
ministration. Yes, but I do not call an 
Act which one Party takes up and 
another Party drops—I do not call that 
steady administration. As I pointed 
out last year, Ireland ought to be taught 
the lesson that the law is steady, stern, 
and inexorable. But what lesson do 
you teach her by keeping this Act 
on the Statute Book for special 
use? That is a course in which there is 
no steadiness. I confess that, if you 
could persuade me that there were 
any chance of getting 20 years 
of firm and _ resolute government 
in Ireland, on certain conditions I might 
take the view that there was something 
to be said for the plan. But what I 
have said all along, ever since that 
phrase was first used by Lord Salis- 
bury, is that you (the Opposition) will 
never get what you call 20 years of firm 
and resolute government. You will be 
in Office for five years, and then you will 
be out of it. When you talk of steady 
administration, I would observe that a 
very curious relaxation of the provisions 
of this Act, which you are so jealous for 
in the interests of steady and continuous 
administration, took place about six 
months before we were going to the 
polls. I do not call that steady ad- 
ministration. You cannot hope to get 
the steady administration which you 
contemplate until that happens which, 
perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site looks forward to—namely, the re- 
storation of the old policy when the two 
English Parties united to put down the 
Irish Party, and I warn the right hon. 
Gentleman that that state of things, at 
all events, will never occur again. It 
has been said—-the hon. and learned 
Member opposite has said—-that we used 
disorder as a means to secure our return 
to Office. I do not plead guilty to that 
charge for a moment. Long before I 
was a Member of this House I took 
exactly the same view which I have 
explained to-day—namely, that you have 
no right to punish a country for what 
you take to be a misuse of political 
rights by depriving the people of, or 
infringing in any degree upon, their 
civil rights. We have been told by 


every Gentleman who has opposed the 
Bill now before the House, that the dis- 
appearance of Her Majesty’s present 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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advisers would be followed by mischief 
in Ireland. That is a very remarkable 
admission, and I hope the country will 
note it. I make no prophecy—lI have 
carefully avoided doing so—as to what 
is likely to follow in Ireland if there 
were a change of Government and of 
policy. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, last year, 
in the Debate on this Bill, told us 
what he, at any rate, expected. He 
said— 

“Ts it not unreasonable and intolerable to ask 

us to abandon a method of enforcing the common 
law of this country, which by the admission of 
the advocates of present law ’’— 
this, perhaps, ought to be “ Bill ”— 
“will become necessary as soon as Irish patriots 
see the prospects of Home Rule receding into 
space? I am certain that must come sooner or 
later ; and then we shall find ourselves face to 
face with the old problems and difficulties, but 
without the present methods of meeting them 
when they arrive.”’ 
It is a perfectly clear and unmistakable 
inference from those words that what 
the right hon. Gentleman looks forward 
to is that, when hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland see the prospects of Home Rule 
receding into space—and he regards that 
as certain to come—the Government of 
the day, whoever they may be, will find 
themselves face to face with the old 
problems and the old difficulties, and 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks that, 
in the circumstances, it would be very 
unfair for us to deprive them of the 
Coercion Act. I hope that in every 
election that takes place in this country 
it will be brought home to the minds of 
the electors that the Leader of the 
Opposition, who knows Ireland perhaps 
better than any one who is not an Irish- 
man, says that when his Party returns 
to Office—which is another way of saying 
that Home Rule will have receded into 
space—they will find themselves con- 
fronted once more with the old problems 
and difficulties, and the Crimes Act will 
once more be put into force, with the 
result that all the confusion, disorder, 
and shame which followed upon the 
operation of the Act in 1887 and the 
following year will be repeated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the speech 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
observations which I made as to the 
probable results of the destruction of the 
Home Rule Government were founded 


ten so much upon any conjecture of my 
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own as upon the distinct statements of 
one of the leaders of the Irish Party 
with regard to their probable policy. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If the right hon. 
Gentleman will read the whole of the 
context I think he will find that that is 
not quite the case. He assumed that 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite kept order for the present 
Government in Ireland, and he said that 
when a Unionist Government should 
come into Office, the alliance which he 
said existed must ex hypothesi vanish. 
He added :— 

“T do not think it is even necessary to wait 
for the advent of a Unionist Government. 
Once let the Liberal Party in this country 
come round to the late views of the present 


Prime Minister, and the alliance again will 
vanish.” 


Then comes the sentence to which I have 


already referred : 


“T am certain that that must come sooner 
or later, and then we shall find ourselves face 
to face with the old problems and difficulties, 
but without the present methods of meeting 
them when they arise.” 


It may be that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking problematically, but 
I do not think he will say that that was 
the case. 

Mr. BALFOUR: I will refer to the 
speech and allude to it later. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 


the right hon, Gentleman will say that | 


he does not believe that in the cireum- 
stances described by him his Government | 
will find themselves face to face with | 
the old problems and difficulties. At 
any rate, if he does say so he will be the 
only Gentleman of his Party who will | 
say anything of thekind. The hon. and | 
learned Member for Mid Armagh and | 
other hon. Gentlemen opposite have all | 
said that, as soon as the present Govern- | 
ment disappears in the fulness of time, | 
disorder is sure to spring up in Ireland, | 
and this Act will have to be resorted to | 
again. | 
[Mr. Dunsar Barton rose to make | 
an explanation, but was interrupted by | 
a stranger (Mr. O‘Donovan Rossa) who | 
was sitting on one of the Benches allotted | 
to visitors beneath the Strangers’ Gal- | 
lery. Amid loud cries of “ Order,” this | 
Gentleman called out :— 
“Mr. Speaker, an assassin’s blow has been | 
dealt at me in this House. A stain has been | 
ae upon my name. T have come to this House 
say—— 
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The remainder of the sentence was lost 
in the loud cries of “ Order” that were 
raised, and before the interrupter could 
say anything more he was removed from 
his seat and the House by the Deputy 
Sergeant -at- Arms (Mr. Gosset) and 
several attendants. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON : The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to me as 
saying that disorder would arise in 
Ireland when the Unionist Party should 
|return to Office. I wish to say that I 

based my argument on a speech delivered 

| by the hon. Member for Mayo. In that 
|speech the hon. Member said that on 
the return of the Conservative Party to 
Office there would be the biggest land 
agitation in Ireland ever known, and 
‘that there would be a return to the 
old methods and weapons. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The chief point of 
the hon. and learned Member’s speech 
| was that as soon as “the manufactured 
conditions ” upon which peace depended 
should have disappeared, there would be 
a return to the old state of things. 
Well, Sir, Iam not going to detain the 
| House any longer. I will only say that, 
'when I record my vote to-day in favour 
|of the repeal of the Act of 1887, I shall 


| never have given a vote with more per- 








\fect confidence that I am doing what 


‘the spirit of the Constitution of the 
‘country demands, and what the welfare 
of Ireland demands. 


| *Sm EDWAE D CLARKE(Plymouth) 


said, that he quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that, although this Bill 
was contained in a single clause, it raised 
every question that was raised by the 
Crimes Act of 1887 ; and there were cer- 
tain parts of the Act which he believed 
nine-tenths of the Members of the House 
would think it a misfortune to see re- 

led. Those were portions of the Bill 
which ought not only to be kept in the 
Act for Ireland, but which he would 
like himself to see extended to this coun- 
try at once; and if the question of the 
Crimes Act were discussed in the House 
or in any Committee, it would, of course, 
involve a very considerable amount of 
Parliamentary time. The proposal made 
was to remove from the Statute Book 
an Act which stood there, and which 
could be put into operation when it 
was considered necessary. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that to have an 
Act on the Statute Book which could 
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be put into operation when it was ne- 
cessary, and need not be used when it 
was not necessary, did not tend to steady 
government. His idea of seamanship 
seemed to be that the ship ought always 
to carry the same amount of canvas, 
whether she was travelling in a hurricane 
or on the smoothest day ; and the idea 
that the Executive Government should 
have the power to put into force special 
provisions seemed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to disturb the steadiness of 
government. It seemed to him, however, 
to increase it. If there were particular 
difficulties to deal with, it was well that 
the Government should have the power, 
subject, of course, to the approval or 
censure of Parliament, of putting into 
force effectual and well-adapted remedies. 
The fact that the Act now stood on the 
Statute Book unused was no reason for 
believing that the time might not come 
when even the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, if in Office and responsible for 
the administration of Ireland, would 
gladly resort to its provisions. This 
history of coercion in Ireland was a very 
curious one, and the history of the last 
15 years ought to be a warning to the 
House of Commons not to remove this 
Statute from the Book. The history of 
this relaxation of the Crimes Act began 
at the General Election in 1880. On 
March 20, 1880, Her Majesty’s Speech 
was read to Parliament, and in that 
Speech it was stated that the Peace 
Preservation Act expired on June 1, 
and that Her Majesty was persuaded 
that the loyalty and good sense of her 
Trish subjects would justify her in rely- 
ing on the administration of the ordinary 
law, and that, therefore, the Act would 
not be re-introduced. The Government 
that advised Her Majesty to use that 
language did in June allow that Act to 
expire. What was the reward of relying 
on the loyalty and good sense of the 
Irish subjects? At the end of 1880 


they had to institute a prosecution, a 

very complex State trial, in Dublin, 

which failed, and in 1881 they passed a 
Sir Edward Clarke. 
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measure, the most excessive in its 
coercion and violence ever passed in the 
House of Commons. Persons were com. 
mitted to prison, not only without trial, 
but without public accusation made, and 
were kept in prison from time to time 
without trial ; and before the Govern- 
ment which had abandoned the Peace 
Preservation Act had been been 15 
months in Office there were 900 persons 
in Irish prisons, kept there without 
any accusation being made, and with- 
out any power of securing a trial, 
He voted for that Bill, being im- 
pressed by the assurance of the 
Government that nothing short of a 
measure of that exceptional severity 
would enable them to deal with the then 
condition of Ireland. But he refused to 
vote for the Bill of 1882, because in his 
judgment the Act of 1881 had not been 
honestly applied. It was left on one 
side in order to assist the progress of 
other legislation, and he did not think 
that the Government which had so mis- 
used the power given to it ought to be 
supported in making further demands. 
What happened after 1882? In 1885 
the right hon. Gentleman was sitting 
below the Gangway as one of the sup- 
porters of the Government of the day in 
its general policy, and there came an 
evening which would be well remembered 
by all who were in the House at the 
time, when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian declared that 
the Government intended to renew some 
of the provisions of the Act of 1882. 
These were the very provisions of the 
Act of 1887. On the same evening the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite rose in 
his place below the Gangway and gave 
notice of a Motion that no coercive 
legislation was necessary at that time. 
In the face of that it was impossible to 
restore the Act. The Government had 
not the strength to carry it in face of 
the opposition of the Radicals below the 
gangway, and so it was allowed to drop. 
{[Mr. Mortey: “ By whom?”] By the 
Government then in Office ; and aGeneral 
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Election took place. Then exactly | proposition which he would not willingly 
the same thing happened as had hap-| support, as to be applied to England, if 
pened in 1880. Outrages began to take|there were any reason for suggesting 
place in Ireland again, and Ireland be-|that such difficulties as existed in 
came so disordered that in 1887 it was | Ireland were difficulties which required 
absolutely necessary to pass an Act of|to be dealt with in this country. 
some kind, and the then Government | He felt the necessity for equal treatment 
put upon the Statute Book the very pro-|in all parts of the country. But there 
visions which the right hon. Gentleman | was another point on which he felt more 
the Member for Midlothian and his Cabi-| strongly still. If any sort of coercive 
net desired to put on the Statute Book in | legislation were required he would rather 
1885: and now, when a General Elec- | see the necessary legislation clearly 
tion was supposed to be almost imminent, | embodied in an Act of Parliament than 
it was proposed to strike off this Act in | allow the persons executing the law to 
order that if there might possibly be a/ stretch the ordinary law of the country. 
new Government they might have to| He did not, of course, want to quarrel 
spend an immense amount of time in re-| with the right hon. Gentleman or those 
enacting a measure which each Govern-| representing the Government of Ireland 
ment in turn had been compelled to pass. | of late ; but he would say that a practice 
He would like to say one or two words | which had of necessity been adopted by 
which were not of a controversial! this and former Governments, and which 
character. The right hon. Gentleman| he did not blame them for adopting —the 
had developed at large the proposition | practice of jury-packing, which had been 
laid down by the Mover of this Bill, that | carried on under all Administrations— 
the state of Ireland at the present time|seemed to him to be a practice which 
was very satisfactory ; and the right hon.| was extremely unfortunate. The case 
Gentleman expressed, in what sounded|of the man Twiss, for example, gave 
like a valedictory speech, satisfaction at | great pain to those who followed with 
this. It was true that there was very |care the methods in which the ordinary 
little ordinary crime in Ireland, and there |law was applied. For his own part he 
always had been. No one who knew! would rather see a stringent criminal 
Treland at all, and the statistics of crime |code on the Statute Book, and see it 
in Ireland, could help envying that stringently enforced, than he would see 
country its immunity from many of the| that system adopted. 

forms of crime which were to be found| Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that the 
on this side of St. George's Channel | hon. and learned Member ought to ex- 
There was also very little extraordinary | plain what he means. I am not aware 
crime in Ireland, though he was not sure | of any irregularity in the case of 
that this was attributable to the present | Twiss. 

Government. He thought he could show, *Sir E. CLARKE: I do not say that 
that the forces of disorder, though now | there was any irregularity, having regard 
quiescent, would be called into activity | to the practice that has been followed. 
for political purposes as soon as the} Mr. J. MORLEY: That will not do, 
political situation in that House had/if I may say so. I ask the hon. and 
changed. But there were two proposi-| learned Member to specify what irregu- 
tions he wished to lay down in re-| larity he refers to in the case of Twiss, 
gard to the criminal law. In the| *Str E. CLARKE repeated his quali- 
first place, he would like to see equal | fication. 

laws for all parts of the United Kingdom.| Mr. J. MORLEY: That qualification 
He would not support—he did not sup-| is not fair. This is a serious implication, 
port in 1887, in this Act—any single | but one which I do not mind if brought 
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forward by irresponsible persons. But 
I cannot allow it, coming from the hon. 
and learned Member, to pass without 
calling on him to specify what irregulari- 
ties he refers to. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: The practice of 
jury-packing has been followed by all 
persons in the administration of the law 
in Ireland. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and) 


learned Member has _ specified jury- 


packing. Does he say that there was. 


jury-packing in the case of Twiss? 
*Sir E, CLARKE: I said that the 
practice known as jury-packing—that 


is, the exercise by the Crown of the. 


right of telling jurors to stand aside, 
and of exercising that right to an extent 
not known in this country——-has been 
followed for a long time in Ireland ; and 
I say that the case of Twiss was a case 
in which persons had been ordered to 
stand aside by the Crown, and that the 
circumstances of that case were not 
pleasant to those who read the account 
of them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Member has taken a course 
which, I am_ sure, when he _ has 
acquainted himself with the facts, he 
will withdraw as warmly as I repudiate 
his statement. There is not a shadow 
of foundation for it. The prosecuting 
counsel, the Judge, and most of the jury 
were Catholics, and for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to introduce the 
subject of jury-packing in connection 
with that trial is to do one of the un- 
fairest things ever done in this House 
IT hope that the hon. and learned 
Member will recognise the responsibility 
he is taking upon himself, and will 


endeavour to inform his mind of the. 


facts of that case, and, when so informed, 


that he will tell the House that he has. 


been misled. 

*Sir E. CLARKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman only does me justice when he 
suggests that if I have been misinformed 
as to the facts I should withdraw. If 
I have been misinformed I shall do so. 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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I think, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has attached to the words I 
| have used a different meaning to that 
'which I attached to them. I did not 
|say that Twiss had not had a fair trial. 
I did not suggest that in the least. But 
I say that when you are comparing the 
|enforcement of the Crimes Act, on the 
‘one hand, with the ordinary criminal 
law on the other, I would rather have a 
trial conducted under conditions declared 
by Act of Parliament than have a trial 
with the use of the right of the Crown 
to set jurors aside, a course which 
always arouses a suspicion or gives 
rise to complaint that injustice has 
been done. I do not think that any- 
thing I have said justifies the tone 
in which the right hon. Gentleman spoke, 
but if it comes to my mind that I have 
made a suggestion in any way injurious 
to those who were engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in Ire- 
land, I shal] want no prompting to with- 
draw it. Continuing, Sir E. Clarke said 
that the point he was upon was this. 
When it was said that trial by jury 
ought to be upheld he would say that he 
would rather have a trial conducted in 
public, either by a Judge or by two resi- 
,dent magistrates, than he would have a 
jury procured in a way that enabled 
people to say that it was not fairly re- 
presentative of those from whom it was 
drawn. There was no man in the House 
who attached more importance to trial 
by jury than he did; but that mode of 
trial was inapplicable to many cases. 
Election petitions, for example, were 
tried, not before a jury, but by two 
Judges, because they could never get a 
‘fair jury to try them; and there were 
classes of cases in which no fair jury 
could be impanelled and no satisfactory 
trial could take place. The Act on the 
| Statute Book contained the clauses which 
the Government of 1885 proposed to re- 
‘enact, but he did not base his defence of 
the Act upon that. There were practi- 
‘cally three large portions of that Act— 
| the first, the secret inquiry ; the second, 
| 
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summary jurisdiction; and the third, 
change of venue and the special jury list. 
With regard to the first, secret inquiry 
had been in existence in Scotland for a 
very long period indeed. Jt was con- 
tained in the Explosives Act of 
1882 or 1883, and four years before 
that proposal was made in regard to 
Ireland he had supported it in regard 
to this country. In 1883 the Criminal 
Code Bill was referred to a Committee 
of the House. It contained a proposal 
that this very system should be estab- 
lished for this country. He supported 
that proposal, and he had been disap- 
pointed ever since that that proposal was 
not carried into law for England. He 
believed that it would diminish the 
amount of crime, and particularly of 
undetected crime, if they adopted that 
system, which was to be found in the 
first part of the Irish Act of 1887. In 
regard to change of venue and special 
jurors, it had been pointed out that in 
Ireland they got the change of venue at 
the Winter Assizes, and that the only 
effect of the Act was to apply to other 
parts of the year that provision which 
they got in the Winter Assizes. But, 
granted that they had it in daily opera- 
tion, he would remind the House that a 
change of venue was applied for in 
England directly it was supposed 
that there was in the condition of 
the locality a particular sympathy 
with the person accused or a 
very strong feeling against him. 
The only other part that remained was 
the question of summary jurisdiction, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Lord Lieutenant could by 
his order alter the whole criminal law 
of the country, he was largely exaggerat- 
ing the power which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had. There was no alteration in 
the criminal law at all; the alteration 
was in applying a particular method of 
procedure which had been found neces- 
sary in order to enforce the law at all. 
There was no controversy between the 
two sides of the House in the matter. 
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No one said more strongly than the 
present Secretary of State for War that 
the time had come when it was impos- 
sible to rely on juries in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian said the same thing. In 
1882 and in 1887 the choice was 
between letting crime go unpunished 
altogether or providing some effective 
method of trial. He always thought 
that the great hardship was upon the 
juryman in Ireland. The unfortunate 
man who was called from his. business 
and put into the jury-box to give a verdict 
—especially in an agrarian case—was in 
this terrible difficulty. Evidence per- 
fectly clear was put before him, and he 
was sworn to give a verdict according to 
the evidence, and yet he dare not do his 
duty because when he left the Court 
there would meet him those who would 
make his life a burden to him. It would 
have been the merest pedantry to stand 
by trial by jury when it lost all its 
efficacy and when it had no terrors for 
the criminal, but only for the unhappy 
men summoned to serve on the jury. 
During the time the Act was in opera- 
tion he did not think there ever was a 
case in which it was alleged that the 
magistrates gave a wrong judgment and 
convicted an innocent person ; indeed, 
having regard to all the circumstances, 
he thought it might be said that the dis- 
charge of their duty by the stipendiary 
magistrates was a fair and honest and 
useful discharge of a great public duty. 
It had been said, the system of secret 
inquiries did not succeed. But it did 
succeed. The number of outrages fell, 
and so effective was the Act that, while 
in 1887 there were 5,000 boycotted per- 
sons in Ireland, when the late Govern- 
ment went out of Office in 1892 there 
was hardly a person—he forgot how 
many—(‘‘ None ”)—there were none ; he 
thought there were 30. The right hon. 
Gentleman had taunted the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Leeds and 
his colleagues with having suspiciously 
reduced the area and effect of the Act 
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about six months before the General 
Election. The fact was the Act had 
done its work so well, he ought rather 
to say the legislation of 1887, for that 
legislation had two parts—it had the 
part which was directed against crime, 
and also the part which was directed to 
the land question—the legislation of 
1887 had done its work so well that to- 
wards the end of the late Administra- 
tion it was not found necessary to keep 
the Act in force except in one or two 
very small places. It was not just 
before the General Election that the 
change was made. There had been for 
a considerable time before the General 
Election so clear and steady a decrease 
of boycotting and outrages in Ireland, 
that the law was relaxed and limited in 
its effect. That being the case, and the 
present Chief Secretary congratulating 
himself upon the happy condition of 
Ireland under his Administration, it was 
asked :—‘‘ Why do you want to keep 
the Act on the Statute Book?” The 
perfectly clear and 
distinct, and he wanted, in connec- 
tion with this question, to read 
to the House two extracts from speeches 
made by two very conspicuous members 
of the Anti-Parnellite Party—the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and the hon. 
Member for Cork City. It was said 
there was very little outrage in Lreland. 
That was perfectly true, but he wished 
the House to consider the extracts he 
was going to read from speeches which 
were delivered, one on October 1 last 
and the other on October 28 last. The 
first was delivered at Louisburgh by the 
hon. Member for Cork City on Octo- 
ber 1. The hon. Member said :— 


answer was 


“T venture to tell these noble Lords that, 
while we advise our people to avoid the grabbers 
and to leave them severely alone to the condem- 
nation of their neighbours and their contempt, 
at the same time those creatures of grabbers are 
beneath our scorn, and I venture to tell these 
Lords that this winter we will advise our people 
to fly at higher game, and it is at the noble 
Lords and rack-renters, whose mere tools and 
instruments these wretched grabbers are. There 
are three noble Lords in this county of Mayo 


Sir E. Clarke. 
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who voted in the House of Lords for the rejec- 
tion of the Evicted Tenants Bill—Lord Lucan, 
Lord Arran, and Lord Oranmore and Browne. 
I say that is a crime that ought never to be 
| forgotten for these men.” 

' 
|[Cheers.| Hon. Members below the 
|Gangway now cheered those words. 
‘Would it be considered where those 
‘words were used and when they were 
used? [ Yes.”] Read out in the 
| House of Commons, those words carried 
with them little danger to either of the 
| three men mentioned by name as being 
guilty of a crime that ought not to be 
‘forgotten. Spoken at Louisburgh, on 
October 1 last, they were dangerous 
words to use; they were words which 
‘might in their results have involved 
something more than mors] responsi- 
bility upon the man who ventured to 
‘use them. But there was a still more 
|important passage in the speech made 
'on October 28, at a place called Mullin- 
ahone, by the hon. Member for East 
| Mayo, and it surely would interest the 
Chief Secretary, and would show him 
| that under other circumstances he, if he 
were responsible for the affairs of Ire- 


land, might be grateful that this Act 
‘remained on the Statute Book. The 
‘hon. Member for East Mayo said :— 





“It will be your fault if you do not make 
Treland a little warm during this autumn and 
winter, and if you do not show that you are 
determined to turn a new leaf, and by organisa- 
tion to bring to bear upon the hereditary 
enemies of our race the irresistible will—for it 

| has already in the past proved itself to be irre- 
sistible—of a united, an organised, and a deter- 
mined people. These are the methods which 
tamed the House of Lords—aye, and the House 
of Commons—in the past. These are the methods, 
and the only methods, by which the rights of 
the people will be asserted in the future; and I 
trust and hope that the time is fast approaching 
when this country will, as in the days which 
you and I well remember, be united from sea to 
sea in the firm bonds of a great and active 
national organisation—— ”’ 


[Nationalist cheers|—he would see how 
far that chorus of cheers would go— 


“when the Party which loyally represents the 
cause, and fights for it in Parliament, will 
know that behind them on the soil of Ireland 
there exists an active army, who at the slightest 
word of command will take the field and make 
the enemies of Ireland feel that they have got 
to deal not only with speakers in Parliament, 


but with actors in Ireland—— ” 
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there was not much cheering now|it could only use under the sanction - 
[Nationalist cheers}— and with the control of Parliament— 
, is for the House of Commons could check 
scuunat wm he grow old tention oft, at any moment in the use of that 
dead ; who, having once felt what it was to be | authority—but which might be used in 
ly a eters of teh | the future, a inthe pat, to were that 
country of ours, will, when the necessity arises, | PC&@Ce and happiness which they all 
have recoure to the old weapons and use the | hoped to see prevail. 

oa eetaee. Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to move 
[ Opposition cheers and counter Nationalist | that the Question be now put. 

cheers.| What were the weapons and the| *Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
methods—{(Opposition cheers)—of those | and declined then to put that Question. 
glorious old days of 1880 and 1881? In| *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
1879 there were 870 agrarian crimes | said, that there was a great deal in the 
in Ireland. [And how many evic- | speech of the Chief Secretary with which 
tions?”] In 1880 the agrarian crimes in |he agreed; and no one could be more 
Ireland numbered 2,585, and in 1881 | rejoiced than he was to listen to the 
4,439. [How many evictions in those | right hon. Gentleman’s figures bearing 
years?”] That had nothing to do with |on the peace of Ireland. But he must 
it. [Lronical Nationalist cheers.| Those say that there were passages in that 
were the weapons and methods of 1880 speech which he would not again describe 
and 1881, and it was after those methods | as “unworthy of a British Minister,” 
and weapons had been used that the | but which he had heard not altogether 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, | with satisfaction. The right hon. Gen- 
speaking across the Floor of the House of |tleman had talked strongly about the 
Commons to the man who used these | rights of the Irish people to equal laws 
words, said that they had heard from | with the English people; but he exempted 
him what were the true doctrines of the | the people of Scotland, who had their 
Land League, and they all knew now/own law. The right hon. Gentleman 
they were the doctrines of assassination. | spoke strongly about the right to trial 
The Government was taking a very|by jury. He had seemingly a very high 
grave and weighty responsibility in|idea of the rights of those who were 
using its authority and influence in|charged with committing offences; he 
the House to endeavour to remove from | thought that they had rights before the 
the Statute Book this Act. He would|law of which nothing should deprive 
be delighted to think that that Act them. He would agree with the right 
would never have again to be put into | hon. Gentleman that these offenders had 
operation. He would be delighted to|rights, but so had other people—the 
think that the present halcyon condition | people operated on, for instance, The 
of Ireland might continue, that there | fundamental difference between the Chief 
might be the present immunity from | Secretary and those who voted for the 
crime, and especially agrarian crime ;|Crimes Act was this, that they were 
but in the passages he had read there | prepared to go further for the protection 
was a warning too strong and significant | of the people who were subject to out- 
to be disregarded. And if another | rage than was the right hon. Gentleman. 
Government should come into power, | What was the use of talking about the 
and if then thatshould be attempted which | ordinary law in such circumstances as 
was avowedly desired—namely, to make | prevailed in 1887? Why, all the “old 
the government of Ireland impossible— | Parliamentary hands ” on the Ministerial 
surely the Government would be en-| Front Bench—he would not speak of 
titled to have at its hands a weapon|the new Parliamentary hands—were 

















‘ convicted out of their own mouths. On 
platform after platform they had ad- 
mitted that to trust to the ordinary law 
in such circumstances was impossible. 
Every one of the occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench who had been responsible 
for the government of Ireland had con- 
curred in that idea. As for himself, he 
had more sympathy with the victims of 
these outrages than he had with the 
scoundrels who perpetrated them. As 
to trial by jury in Ireland, he had had 
some experience of it. When the House 
of Commons was engaged in passing the 
Coercion Act in 1882, to deal with a 
state of affairs such as prevailed in 1887, 
did the House hesitate? No, and under 
that Act he and other citizens of Dublin 
were called upon to try the whole of the 


criminals who had soiled the West of | 


Treland with blood for several months. 
Hestepped into the jury-box within a week 
of the time when Mr. Field was almost 
done to death in the streets of Dublin, 
and he had his pocket full of threaten- 
ing letters. The Lord Lieutenant, 
whose courage right hon. Gentlemen 
praised, rode through the streets of 
Dublin with a troop of Hussars; and 
the then Chief Secretary, who now sat 
on the Treasury Bench, was protected 
by policemen, before and behind, wher- 
ever he went. Was there any pro- 
tection for the jurors who did the 
work the then Government called 
upon them to do? The Government 
of that day could not save Mr. Field from 
the Invincibles’ knife, nor, but for an 
accident, would Mr. Barrett’s life have 
been saved. Could they save any of the 
jurors from the ruin which dogged and 
. threatened them all? He was sorry to 
bring his own case into this matter, but 
he must add that, in a paper conducted 
by an hon. Gentleman who sat on the 
Nationalist Benches now, efforts were 
made to ruin him—efforts which very 
nearly succeeded, and in which hon. 
Members gloried even now. And after 


such an experience by hundreds of jurors, 
the Chief Secretary came forward and 
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talked about the sacred right of trial by 
jury for the scoundrels who were the 
cause of this state of things. It was 
| time that the truth was plainly told, in 
language which could not be misunder- 
stood—that trial by jury for agrarian 
offences in Ireland was a solemn farce. 
The only people who were likely to suffer 
were not the men who were tried and 
who were guilty, but the men who had 
the misfortune to try them. The only 
argument in favour of the Bill was, that 
Ireland was now in a state of profound 
peace. That was a solid argument. The 
Crimes Act was passed when Ireland 
was in a state of civil war, and he ad- 
mitted that for 40 years at least there 
had not been a condition of more profound 
peace in Ireland than now. Everyone was 
also glad to know that the time when the 
Irish Members were at war with the 
majority of the House was gone by. 
But the question which troubled his 


in the future? If there were going to be 
a change of Government, it was most 
certain that hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and the Irish Nationalists generally, 
would realise that their Home Rule 
aspirations were destroyed for years to 
come. He did not believe that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would take that 
quietly—and he should think less of 
them if they did—either in the House or 
in Ireland. He did not, indeed, expect 
to see a second race of evicted tenants. 
He did not think that the lunacy which 
produced New Tipperary would be re- 
peated. That interesting place was 
now the home of all the thieves 
and ruffians in Munster, for, as 
it was a kind of no man’s land, 
no one could be evicted. It was a fitting 
end to the statesmanship which pro- 
duced it. But, short of this, there could 
be much trouble in Ireland, and much 
persecution of obnoxious men and wo- 
men. Why should those who spent 
three months in getting the Crimes 
Act through the House of Commons, 
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and who believed that it was not 


mind was : What was likely to happen — 
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a coercive, but a protective measure, 


now vote that power away! He 
could not quite understand the Chief 
Secretary, who said that he had always 
been opposed to coercive measures. 
What had the right hon. Gentleman 
to say to the Arms Act, which 
he kept in force? What more sacred 
right was there under the Constitution 
than the right to carry arms? The real 
reason was, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man kept the Act for the Ulster 
Orangemen, should they break out. No 
one who knew the right hon. Gentleman 
would suppose that he liked the measure; 
and the only reason that he kept it, 
while he proposed to repeal the Crimes 
Act, was that the Arms Act was useful 
for Belfast and Ulster, and was not 
wanted elsewhere. He thought Par- 
liament, in passing the Crimes Act, 
showed great wisdom; and the idea 
that the Unionist Party could not 
govern Ireland without Coercion did 
not in the least embarrass him. The 
change in the condition of Ireland began 
with the passing of this measure ; that 
was shown by the figures. The Chief 
Secretary had revoked all the Proclama- 
tions, and at the present moment the 
Act was absolutely innocuous. But it 
was wise to keep the sword in the sheath, 
to be brought out if disorder and outrage 
should reappear with a change of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR moved, 
“That the question be now put,” but— 
*Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that question. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, there was one advantage in 
dealing with Irish questions, and that 
was that the Irish were not a variable 
people. Their character had 
continuous character, and those Members 
who thought it would be elevated—he 
should have said degraded—to the ordi- 
nary level of the remainder of the 
British people were mistaken. The 
Irish differed considerably from their 
Saxon fellow-subjects, but he did not 
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think the difference was in their dis- 
favour. Any man who dealt with the 
Irish question might calculate that the 
Irishman of ten years hence would be 
pretty much what he is today, and 
what he was ten years ago. They were 
actuated by the same motives, and many 
of them had had the same hopes continu- 
ously all down the ages. Therefore they 
might fairly anticipate what would occur 
in the future. So far as he was aware 
no argument had been offered by any- 
body in favour of this Bill. The Chief 
Secretary did advance some arguments, 
but they were entirely theoretical ; 
because he informed the House that he 
held these views before he was a 
Member of the House or had any con- 
| nection with Ireland, and when probably 
he knew nothing about it, or nothing more 
than the ordinary Saxon. Had either 
the Mover or the Seconder of the Bill 
been able to show that the existence of 
the Crimes Act on the Statute Book had 
the effect of interfering with any fair 
liberty which a subject of the Crown 
had a right to expect, that would have 
been an argument in favour of its re- 
peal. But no argument of that kind was 
brought forward. Who could the Act 
interfere with? It could not interfere 
with the law-abiding man, or any sub- 
ject of the Crown who desired to carry 
out his lawful obligations. It could 
only interfere with one class, and that 
was the criminal class, and all the theo- 
retical arguments of the Chief Secretary 
as to what the law ought and out not 
to be fell to the ground in face of that 
fact. The right hon. Gentleman claimed 
that he ought to be congratulated upon 
the present peaceful condition of Ire- 
land. Well, he congratulated him. He 
never had a doubt that under certain 
circumstances Ireland could be a per- 
fectly peaceful country. As far as 
crime was concerned he had always held 
and said that the condition of Ireland 
compared most favourably with that of 
any other civilised country. But in one 
respect it differed from other parts, at 
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any rate of Her Majesty’s dominions. He 
remembered well that, some years ago, 
in discussing a measure nearly related to 
that now before the House, he pointed 
out, in the presence of the late Mr. Par- 
Parnell, that that Gentleman had his 
hand on the throttle-valve of crime. 
He did not know who had their hands 
on it now. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: You 
withdrew that statement immediately 
afterwards by order of the Speaker. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON : I did not 
withdraw it; I never withdraw any- 
thing. I explained it. Continuing, he 
said that the history of Ireland since 
then had shown that these words abso- 
lutely were true. Perhaps what he 
called crime might not be called crime 
by hon. Members below the Gangway. 
He called boycotting crime. Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway had openly 
stated that they looked upon boycotting 
as perfectly justifiable. [Mr. MacNeILu : 
“So did Lord Salisbury.”] He looked 
upon intimidation as a crime; and to 
hold up, as these hon. Members had, to 
public odium and execration certain 
persons whose only fault was that they 
had obeyed the law of the land, and dis- 
obeyed the law of the League, was a 
crime against society which the law 
ought to punish. Now they had got 
peace, and why! Did the House not 
think it very suspicious that such a very 
sudden fall in the barometer of crime 
had taken place? Had crime diminished 
gradually, then they might have said 
that the cause of the diminution was the 
natural outcome of the Irish people 
learning that it was better to obey the 
law than to oppose it. But agrarian crime 
in Ireland had now almost ceased to 
exist. Why? Because for the first time 
in the history of the country the Gov- 
ernment of the day was in open alliance 
with the men who had made the occur- 
rence in Ireland of these agrarian crimes 
the very foundation of their policy. 
What would happen if there was that 
change of Government which he believed 
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not only the Opposition, but even the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench looked 
upon as not very far distant? There 
would be no _ such alliance. An 
alliance between the Unionist Party 
and the Party of disruption never could 
exist. Probably, if they made the same 
terms that that Government had made, 
and agreed to sacrifice the unity of the 
Empire to the demands of hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway, a Unionist 
Government would succeed in getting 
immunity from crime in Ireland. But 
that agreement never could take place. 
He did not quite agree with the antici- 
tion of the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
that, with the return of a Unionist Gov- 
ernment, Home Rule would be dead. 
Home Rule could never be dead. Home 
Rule could never be called dead so long 
as there were 85 Home Rule Members 
returned from Ireland, and a Party in 
England and Scotland who in order to get 
their votes were ready to sell their 
country. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
question of Home Rule is not before the 
House. 

Cotonet SAUNDERSON said, he 
was perfectly aware of that fact. [Cries 
of “Order !”] He meant no disrespect 
to the Chair, and at once bowed to Mr. 
Speaker’s ruling. What he was pointing 
out was, that the immunity from crime 
in Ireland was caused by the agreement 
that existed between the Government 
and the Home Rule Party below the 
Gangway ; and that, because the Govern- 
ment consented to the policy of the 
Home Rule Party, that Party in return 
kept down crime in Ireland. But when 
a new Government came in, who would 
have nothing to say to that policy, and 
who would make no agreement or 
arrangement with that Party, their 
object in keeping Ireland in _ its 
present peaceable condition would 
undoubtedly cease to exist. If a 
Unionist Government ever came into 


power it would undoubtedly have 
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to confront hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, 
whose object would not be to make 
Ireland peaceful and quiet. A law like 
this, therefore, which placed in the 
power of the Government, if necessity 
should arise, a weapon, not to repress 
freedom, or to destroy liberty, but to re- 
press freedom to tyrannise, and liberty to 
commit crime, was not an Act which 
ought to be opposed in the House of 
Commons. Hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land had declared that if they did not 
get their way they would set about an 
agitation more fierce than any which had 
been experienced. This meant that 
crime, outrage, and intimidation would 
again arise; and he, as an Irishman, 
declared that it was in the interests of 
the freedom and peace of his country 
that this Act should remain in force, and 
that it should be in the power of any 
Government to put its provisions, when 
the necessity arose. into operation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Those who have followed the course 
of this Debate will hardly be disposed to 
deny that the only serious attempt 
which has been made to justify the very 
great change in the existing system of 
legal procedure in Ireland has been 
made by the Chief Secretary. The Irish 
Members, who are the authors and the 
godfathers of this Bill, have said little 
on its behalf, and they have left it 
entirely to the Government to defend a 
measure which, if introduced at all, 
ought only to have been introduced by 
the Government itself. The Chief 
Secretary gave us, as I thought, 
a very extraordinary doctrine with 
regard to Parliamentary procedure. 
He expressed the intention of 
the Government to support, as I 
understood, certainly not to oppose, any 
Motion that might be made to refer this 
Bill to a Grand Committee. At the 
same time he told the House that he 
looked back on the three months’ obstruc- 
tion—{Mr. J. Morey dissented }—well, 
three months’ prolonged discussion, in 
which he took a prominent part, when 
the Crimes Act was originally proposed 
in 1887, with no other feelings than 
those of profound satisfaction. Let the 
House observe what the views of the 
Government are. They are prepared to 
violate every understanding with which 
Grand Committees were established. 
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They are prepared to destroy that valu- 
able addition to our Parliamentary 
machinery by abusing it. They are pre- 
pared to withdraw from the cognisance 
of this House a change with which they 
cannot deny that the future of Ireland 
for good or evil may be bound up; and, 
at the same time, while they propose to 
leave this kind of measure to those who 
oppose the Act, they promise us that, 
should, by means of this Bill, the present 
Act be repealed, they will meet in some 
future Parliament the reimposition of that 
Act by precisely the same tactics as 
those that were adopted in 1887. I do 
not think that this Act will be repealed ; 
and I hope if it be repealed it will never 
be necessary to reimpose it. But I re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
and his friends are occupied day after 
day in instructing Members of this 
House how three months’ discussion on 
a Bill may be brought to a tolerably 
summary termination. I imagine that 
if it be the deliberate opinion of this 
Government that a Grand Committee is 
a sufficient tribunal to discuss the repeal 
of the Crimes Act a Grand Committee is 
equally a sufficient tribunal to discuss 
the reimposition of the Act; and should 
the Parliamentary situation which the 
right hon. Gentleman foreshadows come 
to pass we shall not be slow to 
remember the lesson he has __in- 
stilled into us. Leaving the criticism 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s views 
of Parliamentary procedure, and com- 
ing to the view of the arguments he 
adduces in favour of the vote he is going 
to give, I find that the whole of his case 
rested on the fact that the Crimes Act 
was a case of exceptional legislation in 
Ireland. I cannot understand how the 
right hon. Gentleman reconciles that 
statement with the fact that he has him- 
self kept in force, deliberately by his 
own administrative act, the Arms Act 
and the Whiteboy Acts, some clauses of 
which have been in constant use in 
Ireland for generations, have never been 
repealed and have been used by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself in carry- 
ing out the law in Ireland. The White- 
boy Acts and the Arms Act have no 
existence on this side of the Channel. If 
the Government believe that there 
should not be applied in Ireland any 
law which is not applied in England, 1 
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am unable to understand how they re- 
concile that policy whereby the operative 
part of the Whiteboy Acts or the Arms 
Act are kept in force with the proposi- 
tion he has laid down. When the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that this is an 
insult and an injury to our Irish fellow- 
countrymen, that is an invasion of civil 
rights which goes deep down to our con- 
stitutional principles, he must remember 
the civil rights which, more than any 
other, which are in his keeping and in 
keeping of the House, are the security 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. No civil 
right comes near or approaches that in 
the sacredness with which it should be 
regarded. The liberty of a man to do 
that which is lawful, if it seem good in 
his eyes to do it, is the foundation of all 
civil liberty and all security. If we 
found it necessary in the past to impose 
new laws on Ireland—that is a fallacy ; 
rather I should say to contrive a new 
machinery for carrying out the old law 
—it was necessary because we felt that 
of the civil rights it was our duty 
to preserve among Irishmen the 
right of every man to do without 
fear that which he has a right to do is 
one we are specially bound to safeguard. 
The right hon. Gentleman will not deny 
that there are features connected with 
Irish agrarian crime which have no 
analogue on this side of the Channel. If 
there be these special features, is it 
absurd to have special machinery to 
meet them? I will mention two, and 
neither of them will be denied. In the 
first place, you cannot get, or, at least, it 
is extremely difficult to get, under the 
ordinary law, a conviction for agrarian 
crime in Ireland. I rejoice to hear that 
convictions are more frequent than they 
were, but the right hon. Gentleman will 
not assert that even now it is an easy 
matter for the Crown to obtain a convic- 
tion in many parts of Ireland, where 
agrarian offences are most prominent. 
If any one questions my observation, let 
him remember that the Government, 
though they justly say that they are 
anxious not to minimise the use of trial 
by jury in Ireland, are obliged to use 
trial by jury in Ireland in a way in 
which it is not used in England. In the 
first place, there is the machinery by 
which a change of venue can be obtained 
at certain times in Ireland, known as the 
Winter Assizes. I believe there is 
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nothing analogous to this in England ; 
but this exceptional and accidental fact 
in Ireland has alone enabled the right 
hon. Gentleman to extract anything like 
justice out of an Irish jury in those con- 
troversial cases. If there were no change 
of venue at his disposal, my firm convic- 
tion is that even he would be allowed to 
take that portion of the Act which in 
certain cases gives the Government 
power to grant a change of venue. My 
second observation is, that what is falsely 
known as jury-packing, and which has 
been attacked by Irishmen constantly, is 
employed by the right hon, Gentleman 
as it has been employed by his predeces- 
sors. This Government, like all Govern- 
ments, find it to be absolutely necessary 
to challenge a number of jurymen far 
in excess of the number which it 
is customary to challenge in England. 
Practically in England the right is not 
used; in Ireland it has been found 
absolutely necessary to enforce it, be- 
cause in lreland the jury system has 
not worked in the same way that it has 
in England ; and the exact similarity 
upon which the Government pride them- 
selves as between the criminal machinery 
of the two countries is not founded upon 
the actual facts. Former Governments 
have found themselves under the abso- 
lute necessity of resorting to methods, 
quite legitimate, but different from any 
which it is the custom to adopt on this 
side of the Channel. The second point 
with which I will deal depends upon the 
fact that in Ireland alone, so far as I 
know, and not in any other part of the 
United Kingdom, has it been found 
possible to use agrarian crime as a great 
engine of political coercion. That it has 
been so used in the past cannot be de- 
nied ; it may be so used in the future, 
although I do not assert that it will. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted quite 
accurately from the speech I made last 
year the remark— 


“and then we will find ourselves face to face 
with the old problems and difficulties, but with- 
out the present methods of meeting them when 
they arrive ;”’ 


that is, supposing this Act should be re- 


pealed. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will read the whole speech he will see 
that I based that opinion largely upon 
the speeches made by hon. Gentlemen 
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below the Gangway in Ireland, to the|an artificial peace, and deserving of the 
effect that when a Unionist Gov-|epithets my hon. and learned Friend 
ernment came in they would then re-|applied to it. The right hon. Gen- 
sort to the old methods which, in their|tleman congratulated himself upon 
opinion they had found so successful on|that peace, and described it as 
previous occasions. I may have stated being in harmony with the moral forces 
—I daresay I did in the words which of Ireland. The phrase is a very singu- 
the right hon. Gentleman quoted—with lar one; if I had to use an epithet I 
too much assurance that that state of should not use the epithet of moral ; but, 
things would recur. I am quite pre- at all events, the strength of these 
pared to modify the opinion I then forces, if they exist in anything like the 
gave expression to. I think it is plenitude of power which characterised 
possible that hon. Gentlemen, how-/| them ten or five years ago, must have 
ever willing to resort to former had something to do with the diminution 
methods, may not find their ancient of agrarian crime in Ireland; and if 
dupes so ready to follow them. I think | they have produced a diminution, 
it is quite possible the old game is played they can again produce an _in- 
out. I think it possible that the methods crease of agrarian crime. If that 
by which they sought to persuade, and be so, I ask the Government why 
unhappily did persuade, their country- they want to deprive us of the only 
men that what they described as the legal machinery by which it has ever 
liberties of Ireland should be pursued— been successfully met? Nobody has 
methods which I will not specify—I | denied the success of this so-called coer- 
think it possible that these doctrines if | cive measure. Nobody has denied that 
preached again would fall upon deaf)| measures like that, and that alone, are 
ears, and would meet with anything but | sufficient to secure the liberty of Her 
a reluctant assent. But who is bold! Majesty’s subjects in that country; and 
enough to say it will necessarily | this side of the House will never be a 
be so when men gifted with great | Party to throwing away this invaluable 
powers of oratory, associated with | instrument of liberty. The Crimes Act 
the traditions of Irish agitation, again is not now in operation; it remains, 
address large masses of their fellow- indeed, a potential power, though it is 
countrymen, who sympathise with not exactly enforced. Long may that 
them on the question of Home Rule; happy state of things continue. May 
and when they give to the masses the Government after Government succeed 
advice they tell us they mean to give, who | each other in this country, and the tran- 
will say it will not be followed? I hope quil cause of Irish society go on as now. 
it will not be followed ; but can I be May the existence of the Crimes Act on 
sure it will not be? This House hopes the Statute Book be forgotten. But, 
it; but can it be sure of it? Unless it with the bitter experience of the past, 
is sure that these old troubles and diffi-. we should be criminally foolish if we 
culties will not arise again under the | refused to keep in repair the only instru- 
same conditions which originally pro-| ment by which a state of disturbance 
duced them, this House, I venture to| can be dealt with. We have no wish, 
think, will not deliberately deprive itself | any more than the Government have, to 
of the weapons by which alone difficulties | enforce exceptional measures in Ireland ; 
like these can be adequately met. The | we desire as earnestly as they do that 
peace in Ireland has been described as | powers which are not now exercised may 
an artificial peace. I do not say whether never again be exercised ; we agree with 
it is or not; Ido not know enough of| them so far; let them agree with us 
the circumstances which have brought |that it would be most cruel to the 
it forth ; but I do say now, as I have|helpess and the poor if we were to 
said before, undoubtedly those who at|deprive future Governments of these 
one time used disorder for their own | powers, which, happily, the present Gov- 
purposes, now obviously are interested| ernment do not find it necessary to 
in maintaining order, and, if their power employ. 

be equal to their will, then undoubtedly; Mr. C. J. DARLING rose to continue 
tne peace which exists is to that extent | the Debate. 
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Mr. KNOX moved that the Question 
be now put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 225; 
Noes, 208.—(Division List, No. 63.) 


Question put, that the Bill be now 
read a Second Time. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 208.—(Division List No. 64.) 


222 ; 


Bill read 2°. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX rose to move, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c.” 


Objection being taken, 
Motion deferred. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL. 
Order for second reading read and 
discharged; Bill withdrawn. — (Mr. 
Rankin.| 


(1891) AMENDMENT 
LL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


POST OFFICE ACT 
BI 


Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
hoped the House would give this Bill a 
Second Reading. The object was simply 
to give facilities to Parish Councils at a 
parish meeting to guarantee the Post 
Office against loss sustained by the 
establishment of a Post Office. 


Objection being taken, Second Read- 
ing deferred to Monday. 


DISTRESS BILL [n.1.] 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


CREMATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Thomas Roe, Bill to em- 
power Burial Boards and Local Authorities to 
provide for Cremation. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time upon Wednesday 
12th June, and to be printed.—' Bill 234.] 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE TYPE-WRITING 
ROOM. 

On Motion that the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr, C. E. SHAW (Stafford): I shall 
be glad to be allowed to make a personal 
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explanation how it came about that I 
was unable to take part in the Division 
just now, and it may be for the conveni- 
ence of hon. Members} that I- should do 
so. I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that there 
seems to be no communication be- 
tween the House and the Type- 
writing Room, so that it is impossible 
for those Members who happen to be 
engaged there as I was to attend in the 
House when the question is put. It 
would, I think, be convenient for the 
House to have such communication, or 
the some thing may occur on other and 
perhaps more critical occasions. I think 
there were other Members besides my- 
self shut out of the Division, and their 
absence may have affected the majority. 


SIR E. CLARKE AND MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
*Sir EDWARD CLARKE: I avail 
myself of this opportunity to offer a word 
of personal explanation. I am very 
much concerned to hear that a reference 
made by myself this afternoon to a re- 
cent trial in Ireland might be interpreted 
as carrying a suggestion that there had 
been such conduct on the part of the 
Chief Secretary or those responsible for 
the proceedings as would interfere with 
the fairness and impartiality of that 
trial. Sir, I can assure the House that 
nothing was further from my mind than 
to make any such suggestion. I need 
not say that in my belief the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary is 
absolutely incapable of anything but the 
most courageous attempt to secure jus- 
tice in any case in which he may be 
concerned, and I have no doubt that 
that may be said of all those who re- 
presented the Crown on that occasion. 
I should have been deeply distressed if 
even a few hours had intervened before 
I had the opportunity of making this 
explanation. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I, perhaps, 
may be allowed to thank the hon. 
and learned Gentleman for his ex- 
planation. I felt quite sure that he 
would make some such explanation to 
the House the moment he was placed 
in possession of the actual facts of the 
case. I am very much obliged to him. 


House adjourned at Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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VISCOUNT CLIFDEN. 

Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of Leopold George 
Frederick Agar-Ellis Viscount Clifden 
and Baron Clifden to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1850) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons. 


PHOTOMETRIC STANDARDS. 
Report made to the Board of Trade 
by the Committee appointed by the 
Board— 


“to inquire into and report to them upon the 


subject of the standards to be used for testing 
the illuminating power of coal gas,”’ 

together with Appendix thereto, pre- 
sented. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR asked for permis- 
sion to introduce a Bill for the purpose 
of re-constituting the London University. 
The late Government appointed a Royal 
Commission in 1892. That Commission 
sat for two years, and reported early in 
1894. They were asked to consider 
whether the London University might 
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| Royal Commission pointed out that it 
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and bodies having an interest in the 
But the 


would be exceedingly difficult to carry 
}out a scheme, even so favourably re- 
ceived by all the interests, by a charter, 
and they recommend that it should be 
carried out by legislative authority— 
that was, by a Statutory Commission, 
and the object of this Bill was to carry 
lout the views of the Royal Commission 
jand to appoint a Statutory Commission 
to carry out the measures. Of course, 
in an elaborate scheme such as this, 
and which it would be his duty to 
|explain on the Second Reading, there 
|were adjustments which might have to 
|be made, and the Bill gave power to 
|the Statutory Commissioners to make 
|that adjustment. At present the Bill 
'did not give the names of the Statu- 
| tory Commissioners, but before the 
| House was asked to give a Second 
Reading to the Bill, the Government 
|would, of course, be prepared to name 
the Statutory Commissioners. The plan 
of giving such powers to Statutory 
Commissioners was a very old one. It 
had been applied to the Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Scotch Universities 
repeatedly when there were fundamental 
changes in the methods of the Univer- 
sities. There was only one other point 
he need mention, and that was, there 
was no intention to interfere by the Bill 
with the Imperial character of the 
University. At present the University 
examined students external to London, 
and this Imperial character would be 
preserved by a clause in the Bill. He 
moved that the Bill be read a First 
Time. 

Viscount CROSS said, he did not 








be converted into a teaching University, | rise to stop the proceedings on the 
or whether it was necessary to forma new | Bill, or to say a word against it, for 
University for London. The Royal Com-|he had not seen it. But on a point of 
mission, participating in the decision of ‘Order he thought the noble Lord was 
a previous Royal Commission on the same | not quite right. It had not been the 
subject, thought the London University, practice of the House for a noble Lord 
both from its reputation and experience to make any speech in introducing a 
of examining and graduating, would be | Bill unless notice had been put on the 
better than establishing a new Univer- | Paper. 

sity in London, and accordingly they *Lorp PLAYFAIR 
issued a scheme which was very favour-| notice on Monday. 
ably received by all the interests con-| Viscounr CROSS remarked that 
cerned. It was adopted by the Senate notice did not appear on the Paper. 
and Convocation of the University of |Some time ago, when he introduced a 
London, and resolutions in its favour | Bill, he was called to order on exactly 
were passed by almost all the colleges | the same ground. 
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Tue Marqugss oF RIPON did not 
altogether agree with the noble Viscount. 
He did not know of any regulation 
against the making of a few preliminary 
observations in introducing a Bill. 

Viscount CROSS: What I said was 
that, when I first had the honour of a 
seat in this House, I made a statement 
in introducing a simple Bill, and I was 
called to Order by the noble Lords, who 
sit beside the noble Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
have been longer in the House than the 
noble Marquess, and I remember that 
Lord Stanhope moved for a Committee 
to consider generally the proceedings of 
the House. There was a Report, in 
which it was distinctly recommended 
that the practice of introducing subjects 
without notice, which had grown up, 
should be abandoned. The reason given 
was that many persons who wished to 
take part in such questions had no oppor- 
tunity of doing so without notice. This 
Report was approved by the House in 
Resolutions. Therefore, if my memory 
is right, the noble Lord is technically out 
of Order, not having given notice of what 
he intended to do. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR: But I did give 
specific notice on Monday. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
It is not on the Paper. What curious 
reason can have moved the noble Lord to 
give notice, but to forbid this being 
placed on the Paper I do not know. 
This is an intrigue which I cannot 
fathom. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR: I gave distinct 
notice on Monday. The reason that I 
have given some explanation of the pro- 
visions of the Bill is that Convocation of 
London University meets in two or three 
days, and they would like to know what 
is in the Bill. As it only consists of 
three clauses, and merely provides the 
formation of a Statutory Committee, I 
thought I might make the statement. 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: 
But why did the noble Lord prevent the 
clerk from putting the notice on the 
Paper ? 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR : The Clerk said 
that it was not usual to put it on the 
Paper ; and I said, “If it is not usual 
do not put it down. But I gave the 
formal notice.” 


Bill read 1*.—[No. 106.] 
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METROPOLITAN gee (RECEIVER) 
B 


In Moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, 

THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, that it was a non-contentious 
measure, which had passed through all 
its stages in another place. The Receiver 
had certain statutory duties to perform, 
and at present there was no power to 
appoint a substitute for him in case of 
his absence from ill-health or any other 
cause. Serious inconvenience had arisen 
from this state of things ; and the Bill 
would give power to the Secretary of 
State to appoint a temporary substitute 
for the Receiver. 


Bill read 2°. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Bill was brought up from the Commons 
and read 1*. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 9th May 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th April] :-— 
“ That the London and North Western 
Railway Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Question again proposed. Debate re- 


sumed. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict) said, the Debate on the Motion had 
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been adjourned for a fortnight in order 
to enable the directors of the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
to reconsider the attitude they had taken 
up in reference to a certain question 
which was then alluded to, but into 
which he was now precluded from enter- 
ing, as it had been ruled out of order. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon had, 
since the adjournment of the Debate, 
written a letter to the Railway Company 
—a copy of which had been sent to every 
Member of the House—and he had 
received a reply to that letter from the 
Company yesterday. He was not going 
to enter into the question of policy raised 
by that letter, and he would only say 
that the reply of the directors empha- 
8 ——— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to go 
into the correspondence on a subject 
which has been ruled out of order on the 
ground that it was not relevant to the 
question before the House. The hon. | 
Gentleman must confine himself to! 
matters that are relevant. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, he 
bowed to the ruling of the Speaker. The | 
object of the Bill was to make certain 
alterations at Llandudno Junction, in 

North Wales. He would like to ask the 
right hon. Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, who was in charge of the Bill, 
whether alterations in that junction 
were as likely to be necessary in the) 
future as they appeared to be at present? 
Was it not the fact that some of the | 
county councils and other public bodies | 
in North Wales had asked competing | 
railway companies to take the place of | 
the London and North Western Rail- | 
way Company, who had hitherto enjoyed | 
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begged to move the adjournment of the 
Debate till Thursday, May 16. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 90 ; Noes, 
192.—(Division List No. 65.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose, when 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, Order, order ! 
The hon. Member has already spoken. 
The main question is now before the 
House, and the hon. Member spoke to 
that on the last occasion that the Bill 
was before the House. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Upon the 
point of Order I wish to say, Sir, that I 
did not speak upon the main question, 
but upon the question that the Debate 
be now adjourned, and the Motion I 
propose making now is not the main 
question at all, but a totally different 
question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is I think mistaken. When the Bill 
was called for Third Reading the 
hon. Member rose and spoke. In the 
course of his speech, no doubt, he moved 
the adjournment, but that was speaking 
on the main question. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict): On the point of Order may I ask 
whether the hon. Member would be in 
Order in moving to re-commit a certain 
portion of the Bill as regards particular 
clauses } 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No, he would not. 

Mr. FRANK EDWARDS (Radnor- 


\shire): I beg to move that this Bill be 


recommitted in respect of the clauses 
affecting North Wales. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think I cannot 
accept the Motion in that form. It 
would be impossible to know what was 
committed to the care of the Committee 


a large and valuable monopoly in North | if the words of the Motion were that it 
Wales, and was not this action taken | should be recommitted in respect of the 
because the rates of the Company | clauses relating to North Wales, There 
between Chester and Holyhead were | might be considerable dispute as to what 
higher than the rates on other parts of | clauses did relate to North Wales. I 
the same railway system? He would|think, moreover, to be in form the 
further ask the right hon. Gentleman | Motion should be to recommit the Bill 
whether it tended to the interest of the | to the former Committee. 

London and North Western Railway, Mr. EDWARDS: I beg to move 
that there should be an estrange-|that the Bill be recommitted to the 
ment between the Company and | former Committee in respect of Clauses 
people of North Wales, where the Com- 15 and 14. 

pany possessed such valuable privileges!) Mr. LLOYD MORGAN seconded the 
Therefore, in order to give the company | Amendment. 

a further opportunity of meeting the) Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
wishes of the people of North Wales, he | University): May I ask you, Sir, as a 


212 
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matter of Order, whether it would be 
possible at this stage of the Bill to con- 
sent on behalf of the promoters to these 
particular clauses being struck out of the 
Bill with a view of facilitating the pro- 
gress of the measure, and of allowing the 
hon. Members who object to these 
clauses to take the responsibility of their 
being lost. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is a matter for 
the House to decide after recommittal. 
It is, I understand, the practice of the 
House, if there is to be any alteration of 
that kind, to direct that the Bill must be 
recommitted. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he under- 
stood that the Bill, by virtue of this 
Motion, must stand over till to-morrow 
or Monday, and that it could not be 
debated now. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: What the hon. 
Member has moved is an Amend- 
ment to the Motion for the Third 
Reading. Being in the nature of an 
Amendment to the Motion for Third 
Reading it can be disposed of now. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE said, he under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman who 
was in charge of the Bill was prepared 
to accede to chis Motion. 

Mr. PLUNKET: No, no. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, then 
they must press it. They objected to 
any further powers being given to the 
Londonand North Western Railway Com- 
pany in North Wales to make any ex- 
tension of any sort or kind. The preamble 
of the Bill declared that it was expedient 
to confer further powers upon the com- 
pany as regarded the whole under- 
taking, and to extend and enlarge their 
existing provisions. He did not agree 
that it was expedient that the powers of 
the company should be extended as re- 
garded North Wales, and he therefore 
supported the Amendment. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) desired to say one word, not in 
any respect upon the merits of the 
question, but simply to explain the 
reasons of the vote which many of them 
felt bound to give. The Speaker had 
ruled that the merits, that was to say, 
the motive which was behind this 
Motion, could not be entered into. They 
had accepted that ruling. They con- 
sidered, therefore, that in the vote which 
many of them would give, no expression 


Mr. David Plunket. 
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of opinion whatever was involved upon 
the merits of the question that led to 
these proceedings, and they expressed no 
opinion at all upon that point. The vote 
he should give entirely related to support- 
ing the practice of the House in not 
bringing into questions of private business 
matters which the Speaker had ruled did 
not properly arise on a Bill. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire) would be the last man to 
question the Speaker’s ruling that it 
would be out of order to discuss the 
policy of the company on the Third 
Reading of this Bill, but he would point 
out that since this Motion came on a new 
element had been introduced into the 
discussion by the company themselves. 
Yesterday they published a long state- 
ment, a copy of which he held in his 
hand, and he ventured to say a more 
high-handed statement had never been 
heard of. [Cries of “Order.”| If the 
words were unparliamentary, he would 
ask hon. Members to suggest other 
words, which would mean the same 
thing. If they were not allowed to 
discuss that statement, they were left in 
this ridiculous position—they were 
asked to vote upon a Bill without being 
allowed to discuss the reasons which the 
promoters themselves gave for passing it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is really now infringing the 
ruling of the Chair. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
had not the least intention of infringing 
the ruling of the Chair. As it appeared 
they could not discuss the question before 
the House they would have to be silent, 
but he hoped that by vote they would 
maintain a not ineffective protest against 
this Bill. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) thought the House was entitled 
to some explanation from the right hon. 

yentleman in charge of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them he was 
prepared to delete the Clauses in ques- 
tion, and yet he was not prepared to 
accept the recommittal of the Bill, which 
was the only way in which that could be 
done. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET explained, by 
way of personal explanation, that 
he did not desire to omit the two 
Clauses, but if the Bill could be facilitated 
—seeing that it contained a good many 
Clauses besides those objected to—if 
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Welsh Members chose to take the 
responsibility, he would not be against 
dropping them out. So far as they went, 
the Clauses were entirely in the interests | 
of the Welsh people themselves. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
dissented from the explanation given by 
the President of the Board. of Trade, 
because he said he sympathised with the 
Welsh people, and yet was going to vote 
against them. 

Mr. J. BRYCE: I said nothing of the 
kind. I expressly guarded myself from 


expressing any opinion whatever. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 233 ; 
Noes, 106.—( Division List No. 66.) 


On the question that the Bill be read | 
a third time, 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, that he must challenge | 
a Division. He and other hon. Members | 
felt bound to protest against this Bill to | 
the very end. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 248 ;| 
Noes, 120.—(Division List No. 67.) | 





THE NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. | 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) moved— 

“‘That it be an Instruction to the Commitee 
on the North British Railway Bill that they 
may — if they think fit, notwithstanding 
Standing Order 163 of this House, that the 
respective undertakings of the Kirkcaldy Dis- 
trict Railway Company and of the East Fife 
Railway Company may be vested in the North 
British Railway Company.”’ 

*Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said that this instruction in- 
volved questions of great importance, 
and he must express his suprise that no | 
reason had been given for it. The 
Standing Order it was sought to suspend 
provided that before a Committee of the 
House could have power to amalgamate | 
twoCompanies, those Companiesshould be | 
called upon by the Board of Trade to| 
prove that half of the capital of the | 
different Companies had been subscribed. | 
If the power which this instruction pro- 
posed to give to the Committee were 
given, it would be a very serious matter 
indeed to the town of Kirkcaldy and the 
neighbouring burghs. Therefore he 
thought he was entitled to ask for the 
reasons why the instruction was moved. 
So far as his constituency was concerned, 
he could say that all business men were 
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opposed to any further powers being 
conferred on the North British Railway 
Company, and certainly, if the Bill 
reached a third reading, he should take 
the opinion of the House upon it. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) agreed that the House was 
entitled to ask for and to get some 
reasons for the suspension of this Stand- 
ing Order. If the President of the 
Board of Trade concurred in the Motion, 
he submitted that he ought to give his 
reasons for so doing. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said he did 
not know whether his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Aberdeenshire, who 
was responsible for the Motion, had any 
reasons to give for it. Certainly if those 
in charge of Private Business came to 
the House and asked for the suspension 
of a Standing Order they ought to give 
some reason for it. As no reason had 
been given he begged to move that “ this 
Debate be now adjourned.” 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Glasgow, 
Partick) said he was very unwilling to 
trouble the House with what was an 


absolutely technical point, but as one of 


the directors of the North British Rail- 
way he would like to say a few words. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) : 
The question before the House is that 
the Debate be now adjourned. I ask 
you, Sir, whether the hon. Gentleman is 
in Order in what he is now saying ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I understand that 

the right hon. Gentleman is desirous of 
giving the explanations that have been 
asked for. Probably in that case the 
hon. Member for Caithness will withdraw 
his Motion. 

Dr. CLARK : Yes, Sir, I should wish 
to do so. 


Motion for adjournment of the Debate 
withdrawn. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH, continuing, 
said, that this Standing Order was fre- 
quently suspended without a single word 
being said in the House. It was a 
question upon which both the authorities 
of the Board of Trade and the officials of 
the House were obliged to satisfy them- 
selves, that there was good reason for 
allowing to a company the special 
facilities asked for. These authorities 
had looked into this matter very carefully 
and had satisfied themselves on that 





The Island 


point, otherwise the business would not 
have been allowed to go through. He did 
not know whether the House wished him 
to enter into details with regard to both 
these railways, and as to the reasons 
which had induced the Board of Trade 
and the Speaker’s Counsel to assent to 
the course that was now proposed. The 
position was this: the whole of the 
money which had been spent on one of 
these railways was North British money, 
and the Standing Order could be avoided 
altogether by issuing share certificates. 
The other railway was not yet constructed, 
and in that case it was rather a matter 
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of transfer of powers than amalgamation. | 


But there was another and wider point 
raised, which had not been brought 
forward on this occasion, because the 
Speaker’s ruling in regard to the pro- 
vious Bill had kept it out. Grave charges 
of breach of faith were brought against 
the North British Company, both towards 
the House and towards the people of the 


district which his hon. Friend below him | 


represented. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not proceed to refute charges which 
have not been raised in Debate. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I am perfectly pre- 


pared to substantiate every word I have 


said. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: No question of this 
kind can be entered into now. 


{COMMONS} 
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| Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W.R., 
| Shipley) : I should also like to ask what 
| are the reasons. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
|give the reasons, otherwise hon. 
|Member would be voting in the dark. 
One of the reasons why the Board of 
Trade was kept up was that its officers 
should look into these questions and tell 
|the House all about them. What the 
House wanted was that they should give 
_all the assistance they required. Surely 
| his hon. Friend was right in asking what 
| the reasons were. 
Mr. BRYCE: If it is in order for me 
| to speak again, I may say that the reasons 
were stated concisely but clearly by the 
right hon. Member for Partick. On 
'the grounds he has stated it seemed to 
be very desirable that the Committee 
should have power to consider whether 
the Standing Order should be _ sus- 
pended. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask-—— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 
hon. Member has already spoken. 


The 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH : I was going | 


to say that there is not the slightest} 


foundation—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order. The 
hon. Member is now proposing to deny 
charges that have not been made in 
Debate. In that he is out of order. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: Well, Sir, 
if that had been made—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

Mr. J. BRYCE observed that this 
Standing Order, though a very useful 
one, was frequently dispensed with in 
special circumstances. This case was 
carefully considered by Mr. Speaker’s 
Counsel and by the Board of Trade, and 
they were of opinion that it was a case 
in which the Standing Order might be 
dispensed with. It only gave the Com- 
mittee power to consider whether it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what are the special 
reasons alluded to? 


Mr. Parker Smith. 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
| whether he has received resolutions from 
the landless people in various parts of 
the Island of Lewis, urging upon Her 
_Majesty’s Government the necessity for 
| empowering the Crofters’ Commission to 
apportion at fair rents the land there 
now lying waste and suitable for crofts ; 
|and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take any steps on the 
| lines indicated 1 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
|(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
| Bridgeton) : I have received the 
resolutions to which the hon. Mem- 
| ber’s question relates. In conneec- 
tion with the question, I may refer 
to the answer I gave to the hon. 
| Member for Invernesshire on Thursday, 
the 2nd instant. Under the Scottish 
|Local Government Act of 1894 allot- 
'ments may be granted to cotters and 
' 
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others under conditions much wider and | the Assistant Official Receiver has made 
more generous than those of the English '55 attendances. The Official Receiver, 
Act. For this reason, and because it is| like most of his colleagues in the 
imprudent largely to increase the scope | provinces, is not a salaried officer. He 
of the Bill, the Government have intro- is allowed to engage in private practice 
duced it in its present shape. I may say | (not connected with bankruptcy or insol- 


that a very large extent of land in the 
Lewis has been scheduled as fit for the 
extension of crofters’ holdings, which the 
Bill is framed to facilitate. 


SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre-| 
tary for Scotland if he will state the) 
number of retired Scotch schoolmasters | 
who are in receipt of a pension, their’ 
names, the age of each, the term of ser-| 
vice, and the amount of pension paid in 
each case ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: It is | 
obviously impossible within the limits of | 


vency) and is paid a fee for each Receiv- 
ing Order. The average gross remunera- 
tion earned by him during the last three 
years is about £1,000 per annum, out of 
which he has to pay the salary of the 
Assistant Official Receiver, clerks’ wages, 
office rent. &c. The salary of the Assist- 
ant Official Receiver is a matter of 
private arrangement with his employer. 


DEATH OF A LUNATIC IN BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. M. M‘CARTAN (Down, 38.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) with refer- 


an answer to give the information desired | ence to the sworn inquiry held in con- 
by the hon. Member ; but if he will move | nection with the admission and treat- 
for it in the shape of a Parliamentary | ment of Hanna Bella Craig, who died in 
Return, I shall consider whether it may | Belfast Workhouse, whether he is aware 


be furnished. The terms of such a 
Return would have to be stated somewhat | 
more specifically than is indicated in the | 
question, and I shall be glad to confer 


that on her admission she was sent to 
the infirmary, and that on the same 
night she was ordered to be removed to 
the lunatic department without any 





previous physical examination; that 
when lying in a faint on the floor at 
OFFICIAL RECEIVERS IN NORTH | midnight she was lifted by two attend- 
WALES AND CHESTER. /ants, and while yet unconscious was 
Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: I beg to ask bound in a straitwaistcoat, and with no 
the right hon. Gentleman the President | covering save her underdress and a single 
of the Board of Trade, what is the total | blanket round her shoulders, was obliged 
number of times the Official Receiver for to walk barefooted down three flights of 
North Wales and Chester has attended steps ; that she was then carried in the 
personally at the Bankruptcy Courts at| open air with a single blanket spread 
Bangor, Portmadoc, and Festiniog on) over her, a distance of a quarter of a 
public examinations of bankrupts, exam-| mile, to the lunatic department on an 
inations under Section 27 of the Bank- | October night ; and that she died within 
ruptcy Act, and on motions by or against a week, and on the night of her death 
the Official Receiver, and what is the | was held down in bed by seven persons, 
total number of similar attendances by | including pauper attendants ; (2) whether 
the deputy Official Receiver ; is he aware| he has been informed that one of the 
that the Official Receiver carries on busi-| pauper attendants admitted on oath that 
ness for his own benefit as solicitor at|she had been upwards of 150 times in 
Wrexham, while the deputy Official| gaol; and (3) whether any steps have 
Receiver is practically discharging all the| been taken to prevent such treatment 
duties of the Official Receiver in the} from being given to paupers in future. 
districts of Bangor, Portmadoc, and) Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
Festiniog ; what is the salary of the) IRELAND (Mr. Joun Morisey, New- 
Official Receiver ; and, what is the salary | castle-upon-Tyne): The statements in 
of the deputy, and by whom is it paid? (the first and second paragraphs are 
Mr. BRYCE: Since the Ist Jan, 1894, | generally correct except that the girl was 
the Official Receiver for North Wales | covered with a second blanket before her 
and Chester has made 11 personal at-/| removal to the lunatic department. The 
tendances at the Courts mentioned, and | Guardians have, since the death of the 


with the hon. Member as to this. 
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girl, increased the nursing staff by 10, 
making the total number of paid nurses 
72, and have also directed that no 
patient shall be transferred from any 
department of the workhouse to the 
lunatic ward without consultation by the 
medical staff. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether it is intended 
to levy the Railway Passenger Duty on 
the light railways that may be con- 
structed under the Bill of the Govern- 
ment now before the House, or whether 
a light railway, like a railway upon the 
high road, is not to be regarded as a 
railway at all ? 

Mr. BRYCE: It is not intended to 
levy Railway Passenger Duty on the 
light railways which may be constructed 
under the Bill now before the House, 
and I propose to move a clause in Com- 
mittee making it clear that they are to 
be exempt. 


LAUNDRIES AND THE FACTORY ACTS. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the statement that 
laundries are already to some extent 
under the Factory Acts, how often 
Section 1, Sub-section 1, of the Factory 
Act of 1891 has been acted upon as 
regards laundries ; and, when the annual 
report of the Chief Inspector will be 
published ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): No order 
has been made under Section 1, Sub- 
section 1, of the Factory and Workshops 
Act, 1891, either with respect to work- 
shops or to laundries. I hope that the 
Chief Inspector’s report will be published 
next week. ; 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BE- 
TWEEN SARK AND GUERNSEY. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, what would be the cost of lay- 
ing a cable connecting Sark with Guern- 
sey, a distance of seven miles ; whether 
he has in stock a surplus supply of cable 
telegraph wire sufficient for the purpose 
indicated ; whether he will again call for 


Mr. John Morley. 
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a report on the subject of the necessity 
of laying this cable, in the interests of 
commerce and navigation ; and, whether 
he will consult the Board of Trade on 
the subject ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ArNotp Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I have had before me all the information 
necessary to a consideration of the ques- 
tion whether a telegraph cable should be 
laid to Sark, and I can only express my 
regret that, under the Regulations laid 
down by the Treasury, it is not in my 
power to carry out the extension in the 
absence of a guarantee either from the 
Government of Guernsey, or from the 
residents. 


H.M.S. “SHARPSHOOTER.” 

Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, when the exhaustive trials of the 
boilers in H.M.S. Sharpshooter will com- 
mence; and whether he will state the 
nature and conditions of those trials ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Savurr_eworts, 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Sharp- 
shooter has been detached from the 
Channel Squadron for the purpose of 
carrying out further trials of her boilers 
at sea. These trials will commence next 
month, and will be of an exhaustive 
character. The nature and conditions of 
the trials will be communicated to the 
hon. Member when the arrangements are 
complete. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the Irish Government is likely soon to 
carry out the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland with 
reference to the Christian Brothers 
Schools ! 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I addressed 
my first communication to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education on 
February 5. They replied on February 
25, submitting a Resolution. On March 2 
I asked them to be good enough to frame 
rules which would enable us fully and 
accurately to comprehend their proposal. 
The rules so framed were forwarded to 
me on April 19. These rules I have 
since been examining and considering, 
and I shall send a reply upon them before 
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the meeting of the National Education 
Board on Tuesday next. 


NIGER TERRITORIES. 

Mr.J AMES WILLIAMLOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any confirmation of 
the report thata French Expedition has 
occupied and fortified a position on the 
banks of the River Niger; whether this 
position is situated within the limits of 
the districts over which Her Majesty’s 
Government declared a Protectorate in 
June 1885; and whether any explana- 
tion of the proceedings of this reported 
expedition have been tendered by, or 
requested from, the French Govern- 
ment ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): We have been told by the 
Niger Company that they have received 
information from their Agent as to the 
occupation of a position by a French 
expedition on the Niger within the limits 
of the British Protectorate under the 
Notification of 1887. In reply to a 
communication which has been made to 
the French Government, we have been 
informed that Captain Toutée, who is 
reported to be the leader of this expedi- 
tion, is a private traveller. Further 
inquiries are promised, in order to obtain 
more complete information. 


CRIMINAL SENTENCE IN INDIA. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, if his attention has been directed 
to the report of a sentence of five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment inflicted by the 
Sessions Judge at Howrah upon a 
prisoner charged before him with steal- 
ing a few vegetables from a field ; and, 
if so, will he call for an inquiry into the 
truth of the report ! 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton): I have not seen any report 
of such a case, but I am informed that 
the man must have been an habitual 
offender, or he would not have been 
committed to the Sessions. Every sen- 
tence passed by a Sessions Court is 
reported to the High Court, and the 
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High Court can revise it either of its 
own motion or upon petition by the 
person sentenced. If my hon. Friend 
will supply me with the facts of this 
case, I will consider whether further 
inquiry should be made. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
ACT. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether it 
will be needful for the Government to 
take any steps to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Equalisation of Rates (Lon- 
don) Act, 1894, which, by Clause 3, 
Section 1, enacts that a census shall be 
taken for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of persons present within each 
parish in the administrative county 
of London on the night of Sunday, 29th 
March 1896, or if this census will be 
carried out by officials appointed by the 
London County Council; and whether, 
if Parliament should so provide, there 
would be any practical difficulty in 
having taken at the same date in 1896 a 
religious census of the inhabitants of 
Wales and Monmouthshire, where the 
population by the last census in 1891 
was 2,051,647, or less than half that of 
the population of the county of London ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): No 
further legislation will be needful to 
enable the census required by the Equali- 
sation of Rates (London) Act to be 
taken. The Act provides that the census 
shall be taken by the Registrar General, 
and that the cost shall be defrayed by 
the London County Council. It will 
not be possible, therefore, under the 
Act of last year, to obtain a religious 
census for Wales. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the second part of the 
question ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think it 
will not be possible, under the Act of 
last year, to obtain a religious census in 
Wales. 

Mr. WEBSTER: But if a Bill be 
passed for that purpose, will there be 
any difficulty ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not 
know whether Parliament this year 
would pass such a Bill. 
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ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL, REGENT’S 
PARK. 


*Mr. W. R. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for the Eye Division of Suffolk, 
as a Charity Commissioner, whether any 
result has followed from the last inquiry 
which was promised, concerning the ap- 
plication and administration of the 
Endowments of St. Katherine’s Hospital 
in the Regent’s Park, or whether what 
the late Charity Commissioner in this 
House described as a scandal still exists; 
whether £6,402 is annually expended 
upon salaries and management, £561 
upon education, and £190 upon gifts ; 
whether the Master still receives a 
salary of £1,200, and what are the 
duties connected with his office; how 
many inquiries have at different times 
been instituted into this Endowment, 
and what changes have resulted from 
such inquiries; and whether he will 
cause to be laid upon the Table of the 
House a copy of the Reforms which Mr. 
Skirrow, on behalf of the Charity Com- 
missioners, proposed several years ago, 
and also a statement of the income and 
expenditure of the Hospital during the 
year ending 3lst December last ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. F. 8. 
Stevenson, Suffolk, Eye): The Charity 
Commissioners have no information as to 
the result of the last inquiry promised as 
to the administration of this hospital, 
and they have no reason to suppose that 
the hospital is conducted otherwise than 
has hitherto been the case. As regards 
the particular items of account mentioned 
in the question, it is impossible, for the 
reason given by the late Prime Minister, 
in his answer in this matter on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1893, to answer this part of the 
question. The accounts of the Charity 
are open to the inspection of the hon. 
Member at the office of the Commis- 
sioners. Three inquiries have been 
instituted into this Endowment, namely, 
by Lord Brougham’s Commission in 
1837; by Mr. Skirrow, an Inspector of 
the Commissioners, in 1865; and by a 
Royal Commission in 1869. The only 


change in the administration of the 
hospital made subsequently to these 
inquiries, so far as the Commissioners 
are aware, is that effected by the rules 
framed by Lord Chancellor Cairns, on 
July 22, 1878. Mr. Skirrow’s Report, 
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in which certain reforms are recom- 
mended, was laid upon the Table of the 
House of Lords asa Parliamentary Paper 
in the year 1866. In the year 1894, the 
net receipts of the hospital were £6,365 
Os. 10d., and the expenditure £6,324 
12s. 8d., leaving a credit balance of 
£40 &s. 2d. 

*Mr. CREMER: Will the Charity 
Commissioners lay Mr. Skirrow’s Report 
on the Table of this House, as I under- 
stand it was presented to the other 
House only ! 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON : The Paper 
printed in 1866 was laid on the Table of 
the House of Lords. The question whe- 
ther it can be laid on the Table of this 
House will be considered. The Charity 
Commissioners have no control, direct or 
indirect, over this hospital. 

*Mr. CREMER gave notice that he 
would put a Notice of Motion on the 
Paper on this subject. 


CAVAN AND LEITRIM LIGHT 
RAILWAY. — 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the attention of the 
Board of Trade has been directed to the 
fact that, on the 30th April last, on the 
occasion of a partisan demonstration in 
Mohill, the Directors of the Cavan and 
Leitrim Light Railway ran a special 
train from Belturbet to Mohill, to carry 
persons to that meeting; whether he is 
aware that there were not more than 40 
persons carried on this occasion by the 
special train ; and whether, as the cess- 
payers of South Leitrim and the Trea- 
sury have jointly to make up, under the 
guarantee, the dividend and all losses in 
connection with this railway, steps will 
be taken by the Board of Trade to point 
out to the Directors the inadvisability of 
running special trains at a loss to serve 
political and partisan purposes. 

Mr. BRYCE : This question has been 
referred to me, but I can only say that 
I am not aware that the Government has 
any power to interfere in the business 
arrangements of this railway. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
having regard to the settlement between 
Her Majesty's Government and the 
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British East Africa Company primarily 
accepted by the latter on the 27th March, 
when the Government purposes to advise 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to take over the 
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assets of the Company, as per letter of 


the Foreign Office, of February 21st, 
and resume the administration of the 
coast zone, and so relieve of the burden 
the shareholders of the Company, already 
seriously impoverished ? 

*Sirn EDWARD GREY: As the pay- 
ment of £50,000 by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is an integral part of the 
arrangement come to with the Company, 
we cannot proceed to carry out other 
parts of the arrangement until the con- 
sent of Parliament has been obtained for 
the payment of this sum. 

Caprain BETHELL (York, W.R.) : 
May I ask whether the expenses of ad- 
ministration have still to be borne by the 
Company, although the bargain is 
completed as between them and the 
Government ? 

*Sirrk EDWARD GREY: That is a 
very different question. I must ask for 
notice of it. 

Mr. R W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
May I ask whether it is a fact that there 
is already in the Bank of England a sum 
of £200,000 belonging to the Sultanate, 
which is already available for carrying 
out the arrangement as between the 
Sultan and the Company ? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY: Yes, Sir, 
that is so; but the arrangement will 
stand or fall as a whole ; and we cannot 
carry out one part without carrying out 
the whole ; and we cannot carry out the 
whole without the authority of a Vote of 
this House. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
When do the Government propose to 
take the Vote? 

*Sir EDWARD GREY : That is hardly 
a question to be addressed to me : it must, 
I suppose, depend upon the condition of 
public business. 


IMPORTED MILK. 


| 


Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, | 


South Molton): I beg to ask the Presi- 


dent of the Local Government Board, if | 


he has any evidence to show whether | 


milk obtained from cows suffering from | 
foot and mouth disease is injurious to information as to the facts and as to the 
health ; and, whether large quantities of | principal remedies that have been pro- 
milk are imported from Holland, which | posed. We are, therefore, busily engaged 
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is scheduled under the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Act, 1878, as containing 
cattle infected with foot and mouth dis- 
ease ; if so, will he take proper precau- 
tions to prevent such milk from being 
utilized for human consumption in this 
country ? 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
any steps have been taken by the De- 
partment to secure the prohibition of 
importation of foreign milk from coun- 
tries from which the importation of 
cattle is already prohibited by the Board 
of Agriculture ; if not, will he, in view 
of the Report recently issued by the 
Department on the spread of tuberculosis 
through the consumption of milk from 
diseased animals, confer with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture upon 
the subject, in order to stop such impor- 
tation of milk from the countries afore- 
said ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am not 
aware that there is any evidence that 
disease has been spread in this country 
by imported milk. With insignificant 
exceptions imported milk is in a con- 
densed form, and the processes of heat 
to which it is subjected, I am advised, 
destroys its power to convey infection, 
whether of foot-and-mouth disease or 
tuberculosis. The Local Government 
Board have no power to prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign milk. 


DISTRESS FOR WANT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, whether he is yet in a 
position to state how soon he will be 
able to lay upon the Table the Report of 
the Committee on Distress for Want of 
Employment ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
(Mr. CampBeE.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): I have had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the view of my 
colleagues on the Committee, and can 
only speak for myself. The subject 
referred to us is a large and complicated 
one, and the Committee would not, in 
my opinion, be doing its duty if it offered 
advice to the House without adequate 
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in obtaining such information from the 
most promising sources. But I trust 
that this necessary process will not occupy 
more than a few weeks longer, and that 
the Committee will then be able to come 
to its conclusions on the points before 
it, and to submit a Report. We are 
most anxious, on every ground, to avoid 
unnecessary delay. 


PRISONS COMMITTEE REPORT. 

Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wands- 
worth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, if he 
has considered that part of the Com- 
mittee’s Report on Prisons just circulated 
(paragraph |04)in which the Committee 
state that the whole prison staff is under- 
manned, and also that the specific ques- 
tion of hours of work was excluded from 
their reference, and they had not taken 
evidence on the subject, but that the 
Committee felt bound to express their 
opinion that the hours of duty of warders 
generally amount to the maximum which 
ought to be imposed, and, further, that if 
a warder is expected to make a constant 
mental effort to deal kindly and wisely 
by all the prisoners under his charge, it 
is too much to expect him to maintain 
the effort throughout the time which he 
has now to work ; and, whether he will 
inquire into the questionabove mentioned 
with a view to such amelioration of the 
hours of work as may be found appro- 
priate ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This question will 


not be lost sight of in the consideration | 


of the Committee’s Report. 


KINDERGARTEN EXERCISES IN IRISH 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in how 
many National Schools in Ireland in- 
struction is given on the sloyd or kinder- 
garten principle ; and, whether he will 
call the attention of the National Board 
to the Report issued on this subject by 
the Scotch Education Department ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The number 


of National Schools in which kinder- 


garten exercises were taught in 1894 
was 305, and the number of pupils 
examired in these exercises was 34,520. 
The special system known as “sloyd ” is 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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not taught in any of the National 
Schools, but practical instruction of a 
kindred character was given in handi- 
craft in the past year in 14 National 
Schools, and the number of pupils exam- 
ined in the subject at the Annual Results 
Examinations of 1894 was 218. I shall 
refer the Report mentioned in the 
question to the National Board of Eduv- 


cation. 


in Ceylon. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in what places Industrial Schools 
are conducted by the School Boards, and 
which of those schools are for girls ; 
whether he can say whether any, and, 
if so, which, of such schools have been 
successful ; and, whether he can say how 
many Catholic children are confined there, 
and by whom is the religious education 
of those children conducted ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Excliding truant 
schools for short periods of detention, 
there are eight industrial schools managed 
by School Boards—two by the London 
School Board, one by the Brighton and 
Preston Boards, and one each by the 
School Boards of Leicester, Leeds, Mid- 
dlesbrough, Bristol, and Hull. The last 
two are girls’ schools. These schools 
have all been successful, except one of 
the girls’ schools. There are 113 Roman 
Catholic children in four of the schools. 
In three of them a priest visits regularly 
once a week, and in two there are also 
Roman Catholic teachers. In the- fourth 
there are only eight Roman Catholic 
children, admitted at the request of their 
parents. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN CEYLON. 

Mr. W. 8. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if the attention of the Secretary of State 
has been called to the demand for further 
railway extension in Ceylon; and, has 
he considered the desirability of en- 
couraging the construction of railways 
and feeding lines of tramways by private 
enterprise in that colony; and, if 80, 
will he instruct the Government of 
Ceylon to afford encouragement and 
grant facilities to those who may be 
desirous of promoting and constructing 
such lines? 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxron, Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar) : The Government of Ceylon 
has shown, great enterprise in extend- 
ing the railway system of the colony, 
and there seems therefore no occasion 
to send any special instructions to them 
on the subject. Any well-considered 
scheme which may be brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of State will, of 
course, receive attention. 


CANTEENS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, upon what num- 
ber of ships in the Navy have wet 
canteens been established ; is it intended 
to establish them on other ships, or is 
the matter still in an experimental con- 
dition ; if he can state what advantages, 
if any, are expected to accrue from this 
new departure ; and, is it intended to 
establish temperance canteens in addition 
to, and separate from, these wet canteens? 

*Srr UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH: There are 21 _ harbour 
establishments on the Home Station, 
including some harbour ships, where 
it is permitted to supply beer to the 
men under proper regulations. This 
is not a new departure. The system has 
been in existence for many years and 
works well, and is believed to be of great 
advantage to the men, keeping them 
from the public house. It is not pro- 
posed to extend the permission to sea- 
going ships. Every facility is given for 
the establishment of coffee canteens. 


CLERKS IN WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
Mr. 8. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, whether he has received a petition 
from the clerks in the Ordnance Store 
Department in the Woolwich Arsenal, 
asking for an increase of wages; and, 
whether he is able to give effect to the 
respectful request made to him. 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. 
Woopatt, Hanley): The condition of 
the clerks in the Ordnance Store De- 
partment at Woolwich has engaged 
attention for some time past, and im- 
provements in status and remuneration 
have been made in respect of certain of 
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the number. The petition referred to 
and other representations that have been 
received are under consideration. 


PROTECTION OF BRITISH POLITICAL 
OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he can state 
approximately the strength of the mili- 
tary escorts and supports available in 
any case of emergency for the protection 
of the British political officers in the 
native States of Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, and Gwalior; what was the 
strength of the military escorts and 
supports possessed by the British poli- 
tical officers at Gilgit and Chitral re- 
spectively before the murder of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the ruler of Chitral, by his 
brother on the Ist of January last ; 
when did Nizam-ul-Mulk succeed to the 
throne, and what happened to his pre- 
decessor ; and for how long a period had 
a British political officer been in Chitral 
before the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I do not 
consider it to be in the public interest to 
answer the first question of the hon. 
Member. At the date of the murder of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk the whole force under 
the Gilgit command numbered about 
3,000 men, of whom 100 represented 
the escort of the assistant political officer 
in Chitral, whose station was at Mastuj. 
Besides his escort of 100 men, there were 
700 men distributed on the route be- 
tween Gilgit and Mastuj. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk became Mehtar in November, 
1892, after deposing his uncle Sher 
Afzul. A British political officer was 
sent to Chitral at the end of 1892 at the 
request of the then Mehtar, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, and has been maintained in 
Chitral since. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether it is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to recommend that the Inquiry 
into Indian affairs should take place 
before a Parliamentary Committee or 
Royal Commission ; and, if the latter, 
what opportunity will be afforded to the 
House to discuss the terms of the refer- 
ence to be made to the said Royal 
Commission ¢ 
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into Indian affairs has been proposed by 
Her Majesty's Government. On the 


contrary, I distinctly refused to be a) 


party to any such Inquiry. It is pro- 


posed that the Inquiry into Indian) 


Expenditure should be conducted by 


a Royal Commission. It is not usual | Vf the Board of ‘Trade Whether ke & 


to discuss in this House the terms of a 
reference to a Royal Commission. 


FRONTIERS OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he will place 
upon the Table of the House a sketch 
map showing by a red line the present 
external frontiers of British India upon 
the west and north-west so far as known, 


ternal frontiers differ from those existing 
in 1860? 


Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I will| 


consult the Government of India as to 
the preparation of such a sketch map as 


is referred to by the honourable. 


Baronet. 


LE MARCHANT BARRACKS. 

Mr. C. E. COLSTON (Gloucester, 
Thornbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, for the past 
twelve months and upwards, the sewage 
from the Le Marchant Barracks, near 
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and indicating wherein the present ex-| by the hon. Member. 
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for the use of an enlarged area in treat- 
ing the sewage ; and the necessary work 
will be proceeded with at once. 


A DERELICT. 
Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the President 


aware that the Liverpool Tug Company’s 


tug Gamecock has to-day (May 7th) 
| towed into Queenstown Harbour a dan- 
|gerous derelict from the Atlantic, the 


barque Brigette; and, whether the 
Government will give this Tug Company 
any reward in recognition of this success- 
ful search for a derelict in the Atlantic! 

Mr. BRYCE: I have received infor- 
mation that the derelict Brigette has 
been towed into Queenstown as stated 
With regard to 
the salving tug, I can only repeat what 
I told the hon. Member on the 4th 
March last, that the Board of Trade 
have no funds to devote to the purpose 
suggested, and that it is open to any 
person who has brought a derelict or 
wreck of any description into port, to 
claim and obtain salvage from the 
owners of the property. 

Mr. MACDONA inquired whether it 
was not a fact that the Government had 
sent out two ships in search of derelicts ! 

Mr. BRYCE said, he was unable to 
answer the question. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 





Devizes, has, owing to a complete break- Regis) asked from what fund the Board 
down of the stan, Dass poco provided | of Trade provided rewards from time to 


there, been discharged in a crude state me. 1 ; ; 
into the Kennet and Avon Canal, about | Mr. BRYCE said this had nothing to 
a mile from the town; whether he is| do with the question of the hon. Member 
aware that the canal flows downwards | £0r Rotherhithe, and therefore it would 
from that point through the town, and | t be in order to answer it. 

supplies the water for a public bathing- | Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES pressed 


: : : ' | for an answer, but— 
place for the inhabitants ; and, whether, sete 
having regard to the serious danger to| “MR. SPEAKER ruled that the 


health and the annoyance that has| Motion did not arise out of the question 


arisen, he will forthwith take such |°" the paper. 
measures as are necessary to abate the 
nuisance ! WESTPORT UNION, IRELAND. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN:| Mr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Louth, 
The sewage of the barracks men- 8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
tioned was disposed of by sub-irriga- ‘the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
tion under a portion of an adjoining | he is aware that a Guardian of the poor 
field. For some time past the system|of any union who during his term of 
has been overtaxed ; and a relief drain | office becomes contractor for such Union 
was carried into the canal, in which it is | renders himself liable to forfeit £100, 
understood that there is not much flow.|and that Mr. Moran, late candidate for 
Negotiations have just been concluded | the office of Poor Law Guardian of the 
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Westport Union, was contractor for the 
supply of bread to the workhouse whilst 
holding that office last year ; and, 
whether he will direct Mr. Lynch, Local 


Government Board Inspector, who is at | 


present holding a sworn Inquiry on Mr. 
Moran’s behalf into the validity of the 
election for the Clogher Division of the 
Westport Union, to prosecute the said 
Guardian for his alleged offence ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: On the 3rd 
inst. I wrote to the hon. Gentleman in 
reference to this matter. Section 93 of 
the 1 and 2 Vic. cap. 56, provides that 
if a Guardian is concerned, directly or 
indirectly, in a contract for workhouse 
supplies whilst holding that office he 
renders himself liable to forfeit the sum 
of £100 “to any person who shall sue 
for the same.” A complaint was made 
last year that the gentleman named in 


the question, who was then a Guardian, | 


was concerned in a workhouse contract, 
but he denied the charge. The Local 
Government Board are advised that it 
would not be expedient to include in the 
scope of the present Inquiry an investi- 
gation into the charge referred to. The 
ebject of the present Inquiry is solely to 
determine the question which has been 
raised by Mr. Moran, as to whether his 
opponent at the recent election obtained 
a majority of votes. If he did his elec- 
tion will not be disturbed ; and in the 
opinion of the Board it would not now 
be desirable to take sworn evidence on 
a matter which may hereafter form the 
subject of criminal proceedings. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork) 
said, he understood the Chief Secretary 
to say the fact was brought to the know- 
ledge of the Local Government Board 
that this gentleman was a contractor 
while he was a Poor Law Guardian. 
Was it not the duty of the Inspector or 


the Board itself to investigate the matter | 


and follow it up, and not be content 
with mere denials ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied that he did 
not know what the duties of the Local 
Government Board were in a matter of 


this kind. 


case which had not properly come before 
them. But he would inquire whether 


there was any obligation cast upon 


them. 
Mr. W. O’BRIEN said, he under- 
stood there was a sworn investigation 
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them to interfere in connection with a/ 
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| going on as to whether this gentleman 
ought not to be entitled to be declared 
elected. Was it not a fact that the 
Local Government Board Inspector de- 
clined to investigate at the same time a 
charge which, if established, would have 
completely disqualified this gentleman. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was not 
sure that it would have disqualified him. 
But penalties might have been re- 
covered, no doubt. 


PARISH MEETINGS. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMITH (Lancashire, 
N., North Lonsdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, is it necessary, before a subject 
can be discussed at an annual parish 
meeting, that notice should have been 
previously given of the intention to raise 
such subject ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have no 
authority to determine the question ; but 
it appears to me that, if it is intended 
to bring a subject before an annual 
parish meeting, previous notice of such 
intention ought to be given. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING EXPLOSIONS, 

Mr. JOSEPH HOWARD (Middle- 
sex, Tottenham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
whether, having regard to the serious 
character of Major Cardew’s Report on 
the explosions which occurred on Ist 
February last on Southwark Bridge, he 
will state whether the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company have now 
taken the necessary measures so as fully 
to comply with the regulations imposed 
on them by the Board of Trade for the 
protection of the public ¢ 

Mr. BRYCE: The Company state 
that, upon the receipt of Major 
Cardew’s Report, they at once began to 
take the measures recommended in the 
Report to ensure compliance with the 
Regulations of the Board of Trade. I 
'am informed that the Company are em- 
ploying a large staff of men, and are 
pushing on the work. From its nature 
and extent, however, some time must 
necessarily elapse before it is completed. 
ARMY CANTEEN SUPPLIES IN CORK 

DISTRICT. 

| Mr. P. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, 
|N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
‘State for War whether he has received 
\ 
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a copy of a resolution adopted by the of the warrant on the Table of the 
Corporation of Kilkenny with reference | House? 
to the action of the General commanding | Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
the Cork Military District, in directing CHEQUER: No, Sir ; I would venture 
that the canteens for that district be|to submit to the hon. Member when 
supplied by one firm in Cork only ; and, | legal proceedings of a criminal character 
whether he will arrange that supplies for|are in progress that the less they are 
the garrison in Kilkenny be purchased|dealt with in this House the better, 
from local traders, whereby good feeling | [ Cheers. ] 
and friendliness between the troops and | 
ee of Kilkenny may be pro- TEMPLEMORE ESTATE, IRELAND. 
7 | Mr. P. FFRENCH (South Wexford) : 
Ae OAM, BELL BANNERMAN : 1 beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
s aithae I ne has "I Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
ee on tay Se Gee Gan lis aware that 30 writs and about 100 


ans am thie 30h Agee fe engl te ® | civil bill processes have been served on 


question by the hon. Member for East | . 

Cork. I have also, in answer to other | can gg Estate “i which 4 

questions, fully explained this matter. avons 1 a ogg — "ae = 

I have no doubt that if the traders of | pau "ane Patcsggs-~ 9 Ramm if Bede 

Kilkenny will tender to supply articles °°" eg Wl 

of equal quality with those obtained | ®¥#re that the price as ry the 
a, 4 y : : landlord is 18 years’ purchase, and that 

from Cork at a lower price, they will re- ‘ 


. offered by the tenants 15 years’ pur- 
ceive the orders for the goods. chase ; and whether he can use his in- 


fluence or take any steps to prevent a 
quarrel between the landlord and tenants 





JABEZ BALFOUR. don ike dias 
Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : I ‘ ; 
g | Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I am aware 
beg to ask the Under retary of State that a large number of tenants on this 


for Foreign Affairs whether Jabez Balfour | property have been served with writs 


per snap lent. aT and civil bill decrees, and that negotia- 
. ea ‘tions with a view to sale under the 


ose ee, eaten lament A Purchase Acts have taken place between 


virtue of such warrant ? 
, - the landlord and the tenants. The 
Su ig ~ fatness (Sir | former has offered to sell at 18 years’ 


Rosert Rep, Dumfries): Warrants of | Se helt alt eatial t 
information were sent in the ordinary | PUT wn The Dame of sxwng Fem 
course to Argentina, and after the deci- | whilst the tenants have offered 18 years 
. _ ’ : K wanwe’ . 
sion of the Courts of Lawof that country |°” * revaluation, or 15 years purchase 
the person named was arrested under |°™ present rents. With regard to the 
the sanction of the Courts of Argentina. | last paragraph, the Executive Govern 


Mr. DARLING asked the Attorney | ment has no means of exercising its in- 
General to kindly answer his Question | fluence in the direction suggested by the 


At : _| hon. Gentleman in the present instance, 
Tubes ae an es at age though I would fain express the hope 


\ . 7 that, even yet, some amicable arrange- 
bor nse sep saptentalther waynes pane ment may be brought about between the 


—_ ee ee wae L — | parties, and the further threatened pro- 
ceedings thus obviated. 


to answer the question. [{“ Hear, hear” | 
and laughter.| I hope the House will | : 
be satisfied with the answer I have | IRISH RAILWAYS. 
given. [Hear, hear. | | Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
Mr. DARLING asked the Leader of |S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
the House whether, seeing that the Treasury, whether the Midland Great 
Attorney General objected to giving the | Western Railway of Ireland have under- 
contents of the warrant against Jabez taken to make a contribution of at least 
Balfour because it would take up too | £2,000 a year towards the net receipts 
much time to give the answer by word | of the Castlerea and Ballaghaderreen 
of mouth, he would consent to lay a copy | Railway, in case the Order in Council 





Mr. I’. M‘Dermott. 
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in regard to that line is sanctioned by 
the Treasury; and whether, if that 
Order is drawn in every respect similar 
to the Order in Council for the Ballin- 
robe and Loughrea and Mitchelstown 
Railway, will that satisfy the Treasury 
as regards the legal point involved as to 
a heavy railway; and if not, why not ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- | 


SURY (Sir Jonny Hispert, Oldham) : 
I understand that evidence was given 
before the Privy Council that an arrange- 
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that the original agreement between the 
ratepayers and the postal authorities be 
carried out ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: There 
has been no departure from the terms of 
the agreement for a Telegraph Office at 
Bannow. The guarantee was based on 
the assumption that the instrument 
would be a telephone, which is being 
largely used at country telegraph offices, 
and in many cases is the most suitable 
| instrument for the purpose. 





ment had been entered into between the | 


promoters and the Midland Great 
Western Railway, practically to the 


effect stated. The Treasury having no) 


funds, the question of a new Order 
cannot arise. 

Me. HAYDEN: Is the right hon. gentle- 
man aware that the Ballinrobe and Clare- 
morris and the Loughrea and Attymon 
Railways were built under an agreement 
embodied in an Order in Council, stating 
that they were to be built in every re- 


spect similar to the best portion of the | 


Midland main line system, and that these 
lines are now worked by the Midland 
Great Western and the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Companies with 
their ordinary engines and rolling stock, 
in like manner as their main lines are 
worked ; and whether, under these circum- 
stances, the Treasury would reconsider 
their decision to continue to subscribe to 
these lines ? 

Sirk JOHN HIBBERT: The Mid- 
land Great Western Railway Company 
are now working the lines in question as 
part of their general system under special 
power given them by the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Act 1891, 
Section 6, and not under the powers 
contained in the Order in Council, and 
so there is nothing for the Treasury to 
reconsider. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT BANNOW. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that a telephone is being erected in 
Bannow Post Office, county Wexford, 
instead of a telegraph, for which the 
ratepayers of the district gave a guar- 
antee; whether he is aware that the 
ratepayers are dissatisfied to give a 


guarantee for a telephone ; and whether | 


any guarantee is required for a tele- 
phone ; and, if so, will he recommend 


VOL. XXXIII. [rourtH sErizs. } 


UNYORO. 

Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, with refer- 
ence to the death in Unyoro of Captain 
Dunning, D.S.O., the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Uganda, whether there 
has been any fighting there, and what is 
the last news from the new protectorate ; 
what amount has been spent in trans- 
'port between Mombasa and Uganda ; 
and, whether caravans can proceed to the 
Uganda from the Coast, and vice 
versa. 

Sir E. GREY: The latest news 
received is dated February 12. It was 
to the effect that Kaba Rega had sent a 
force to raid two Uganda provinces, and 
that steps had been taken to intercept 
the raiders. The approximate total 
spent on transport between Mombasa 
and Uganda during the last twelve 
months is £27,000. Caravans can pro- 
ceed regularly to and from Uganda. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (Westmin- 
ster): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, how many 
local authorities in the metropolis have 
applied to the Local Government Board 
since last December for the transfer of 
powers under Section 33 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894; how many 
Orders have been issued upon such ap- 
plications ; by what date it is expected 
that the issue of Orders, or other deter- 
minations of the Local Government 
Board, will be communicated to the 
other applying authorities ; and, what is 
the cause of the delay in dealing with 
such applications ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : Out of 700 
applications which the Local Govern- 
ment Board have received for a transfer 
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of powers under the section, about 20| of State for the Home Department whe- 
relate to London. The Board have| ther, in the event of the Bill for the 
dealt with 565 of these applications so! Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
far as the power to appoint Overseers is|the Church of England in Wales be- 
concerned, and in 17 of such cases they | coming law, tithe will have to be paid, 
have conferred this power on London|as at present ; whether it will be col- 
Vestries. There are about ]2 applications | lected by Government Officials, and if 
from local authorities in London relating | prompt payment upon a fixed date will 
to other matters and these are now being | be enforced ; and whether, in the event 
dealt with. The Board are communicat- of special distress, any rebate can be 





ing, where necessary, with the parties 


interested in the proposals, and their | 


decision will be given as early as 
\ g } 
practicable. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, having regard tothe mul- 
titude of the Amendments placed on the 
paper to the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill, and to the fact that many of them 
would appear to be controversial and 
important, he would consider the pro- 
priety of, at the earliest possible date, pro- 
posing to this House a Resolution limiting 
the time for the Committee stage of the 
Bill, and dividing it so that on each por- 
tion of the Bill a reasonable time may 
be afforded for thorough discussion, such 
time being made known beforehand to 
the Committee in order that they may 
utilise it for the consideration of the 
more important Amendments rather 
than those of less importance, and, at 
the same time, giving to the Speaker or 
to the Chairman of Committees further 
power to assist the Committee by en- 
abling the Speaker or Chairman of Com- 
mittees to guide the Committee by his 
expression of opinion as to which were 
the important Amendments, and em- 
power the enforcement of such opinion 
by the Speaker or Chairman ; and, whe- 
ther he would, in the first instance, con- 
fer with the Leader of the Opposition in 
this House to see if he could obtain his 
assistance in formulating such a Reso- 


lution to facilitate the business of this | 


House ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
This is a very large proposal in the way 
of altering the procedure of the House, 
and I cannot undertake to discuss it 
with the hon. and learned Member in 
answer to a question. 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER (Notts, 
Bassetlaw : I beg to ask the Secretary 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 


allowed ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: The tithe rent- 
_charge falling under the provisions of 
the Welsh Church Bill will continue to 
be payable half-yearly on the Ist of 
| January and the Ist of July. It will be 
_ payable to and collected by, not Govern- 
ment Officials, but County Councils, who 
will be responsible for handing over to 
the Welsh Commissioners such amount 
|as will be required for satisfying vested 
‘interests. There is nothing in the Bill 
requiring County Councils to insist on 
| prompt payment, or preventing them from 
_making rebates. But if the amount re- 
‘ceived by them is not sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the Welsh Commis- 
sioners for the satisfaction of vested in- 
terests, the deficiency will have to be met 
out of the County Fund. The power of 
‘a County Court to remit any tithe rent- 
charge exceeding two-thirds of the an- 
nual value of the land will still continue. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whiether any, and, if 
so, what, provision is made in the Metro- 
politan Police Courts Bill for the charge 
of £7,000 a-year for the police of the 
| Houses of Parliament, and for the lump 
‘sum of £10,000 to wipe off the debt on 
‘account of alterations at Bow Street 
Police Court ; and, if none, in what way 
‘it is proposed to provide the sums in 
question. 

Mr. ASQUITH : With regard to the 
£7,000 per annum, the amount will be 
provided for yearly in the Estimates. 
| With regard to the £10,000, it is an 
outstanding debt which it is competent 
for the Treasury to write off in adjust- 
‘ing the capital liability of the Police 
Fund. There is no provision in the Bill 
relating to these sums; it is a matter 
‘of financial arrangement with the 
pees: 
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INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Report 
MEASURES. |has only been in the hands of the Gov- 
Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE: I beg ernment a few days, and there has been 
to ask the President of the Board of! no time yet to come to any conclusion 
Trade whether he is aware that, | upon it. 
in some districts, inspectors of weights) Mr. W. FIELD asked whether the 
and measures are in the habit of|Government would consider the matter 
delegating their duties to irresponsible in the immediate future. The tuber- 
assistants, to the injury of the trading culosis inquiry had been going on for 
community ; and whether such practice some years ! 
is legal ; and, if not, can it be stopped ? Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The Report 
Mr. BRYCE: I have received no in-| has been in our hands only for about a 
formation to the effect suggested in| week. The Report is a very exhaustive 
the question of my hon. Friend. If he| one, and in a very short time the House 
will furnish me with full particulars of | will be in a position to come to a con- 
the cases which are in his mind, I will} clusion in reference to it. 
refer them for the observations of the | 
local authority who appoint and control; OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
the Inspectors of Weights and Measures Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
in their district. I can find nothing in| to ask the Secretary of State for India 
the Act to authorise an Inspector to| whether he is aware that much discontent 
delegate his duties. ) exists among the officers of the Indian 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) Army owing to theirfrequent supersession 
said, that, arising out of the answer of | by officers of several years’ shorter service 
the right hon. Gentleman, he wished to|from the British Army, and the conse- 
know whether, in the event of the local | quent ruin of their professional pros- 
authority conniving at the subletting of | pects ? 
inspectorships, the right hon. Gentleman| Mr. 
will take steps to prevent that being aware that the officers of the Indian 
carried on. Army are superseded by officers of 
Mr. BRYCE: The Inspectors of) several years’ shorter service from the 
Weights and Measures have power to| British Army. With respect to the 
appoint assistants, but they cannot dele-| rules of promotion in the Indian Staff 
gate their functions. If such an impro-| Corps, I, on the 2nd of this month, 
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HENRY FOWLER: I am not 


priety as my hon. Friend suggests is|replied to a question by the hon. 
found to have occurred, I am afraid) Member for Hull. 
there is no power on the part of the | 

OFFICIAL SOLICITOR. 


Board of Trade to deal with the case. | 


The only remedy will be by fresh legis- | 
lation. 


Mr. GROVE asked whether, in the | 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY: I beg to 
|ask the Attorney General whether the 
|recently appointed Official Solicitor will 





event of an Inspector accosting a baker | be permitted to carry on private practice ; 
in the streets and demanding an inspec-| What was the rule in this respect during 
tion of his weights, whether that would | the term of office of his predecessor ; and 
be justifiable ! | whether any, and, if so, what reason 
Mr. BRYCE: That would not be a/ exists for permitting this legal official to 
matter within my knowledge or control, continue his private practice when the 
but it would be one within the control | system has been abolished in the case of 
of the local authorities. the principal Law Officers ! 
| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
BOVINE AND TUBERCULOSIS REPORT, | that the Official Solicitor would be per- 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) :| mitted to carry on private practice ; 
I beg to ask the President of the Local | that was the rule. 
Government Board whether the Govern- | 
ment intend to take any action upon the| MANORS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
publication of the Bovine Tuberculosis! Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON: I beg 
Report ; and whether those interested | to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be consulted regarding future | whether having regard to the fact that 
legislation ? no list even of the manors in England 
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liamentary Inquiry has ever been made 
as to their extent and jurisdiction, and 
to the fact that for a long series of 
years and at the present time lords of 
manors have in many instances dealt 
with or attempted to deal with and 
dispose of the “common lands” of the 
manor as if such lands were their private 
freehold, he will recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Royal or Special Commission, 
or a Select Committee of the House, in 
order to obtain and lay before Parlia- 
ment full information on the subject of 
manors in England and Wales. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: It might no doubt be a 
good thing to have a new Domesday 
Book relating to the manors in England, 
but that seems hardly a work that could 
be undertaken by a Select Committee or 
a Royal Commission. Under the exist- 
ing Parliamentary restrictions with 
regard to the enclosure of common lands, 
I do not believe it is possible now for 
such lands to be dealt with as private 
freeholds. 


RE-DISTRIBUTION BILL. 
Mr. H. KIMBER: I beg to ask Mr. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, | 


having regard to his statement in Debate 


on 21st February, 1893, that the subject, 


of rectifying the admitted disparities in 
the representation of the people must be 


dealt with very soon, he proposes to take | 


any steps to reduce these disparities. 
THe CHANCELLOR or rne EX- 
CHEQUER: I adhere to the statement 
made by me and referred to in the 
question. The Government cannot 


undertake to introduce a Redistribution | 


Bill in the present Session. 


MOMBASA-UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can now make a statement with regard 
to the Mombasa-Uganda Railway, es- 
pecially as to its early construction. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I am not able yet to 
answer the question. 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ CHARGES. 

Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the Bill to make 
provision for the payment of the charges 


Mr. Alpheus C. Morton. 
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of the returning officers at elections will 
be introduced ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: This Bill will be intro- 
duced later in the Session. 


SLAUGHTER OF DISEASED ANIMALS. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
provide compensation to the owners for 
the seizures make to tuberculised animals 
destroyed in the supposed interest of 
public health ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I have heard a good 
many questions about tuberculosis. I 
have not studied the subject myself, and 
I have had no proposal made to me at 
present as to compensation in that 
matter. When the proposal comes from 
the Treasury I shall have to consider it. 

Mr.CHARLES HOBHOUSE( Wilts, 
Devizes) : I beg to ask the resident of 
‘the Local Government Board whether 
| voters, in the areas transferred from one 
county to another under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act, 1894, 
|will be transferred as to their Parlia- 
mentary votes to the new county, or 
whether they will be retained in the 
original county ¢ 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No areas 
are transferred from one county to 
‘another by the Local Government Act, 
1894, and I presume my hon, Friend 
alludes to cases where such transfers are 
made by orders of the Local Government 
| Board issued under the Local Govern- 
‘ment Act, 1888. Ifso, I may refer him 
to Section 92 of that Act, which pro- 
_vides that nothing done in pursuance of 
the Act shall alter the limits of any 
Parliamentary county, or the right of 
| eny person to be registered as a voter at 
‘any Parliamentary election. 


| BELFAST BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

| Mr. MICHAEL MCARTAN: 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
|the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
|he will state at what date the Local 
‘Government Board directed the Belfast 
Board of Guardians to give notice to 
‘the City Coroner of the death of any 
‘inmate ; also the number of male and 
female (paid) nurses respectively in the 


| workhouse on that date and the number 
of same employed there now ? 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The direc- | the discussion and decision of the ques- 
tions referred to in the Question were | tion of referring that Bill to the Grand 
issued to the Guardians on the 11th | Committee ? 


December 1893. The number of paid | 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY : What I said 


nurses employed in the Belfast Work-| was this, that if a Motion were made 
house on that date was 43 and at present | ‘for referring this Bill in this way, I 


the number is 72. 


PROSECUTION OF EVICTED TENANTS 
IN IRELAND. 


| | should not oppose it. 


I may say I should 


be glad if any opportunity could be 


Mr. W. REDMOND asked the Chief 


Secretary whether it was true that the 
Irish Government had ordered the pro- 
secution of Mr. Michael O’Brien Dalton 
and other evicted tenants on the Smith- 
Barry estates ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Yes, it is 
quite true that a prosecution has been 
ordered. 

Mr. W. 
ground ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I cannot 
carry the grounds very fully in my head, 
but generally speaking, if my recollection 
is right, the offence with which they are 
charged, I think to-day, is obstructing 
the sale of cattle and proceedings of that 
kind at a fair at Tipperary. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
In these circumstances, would the right 
hon. Gentleman think it expedient to 


REDMOND: On _ what 


repeal the Criminal Law and Procedure | 


Act? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: These pro- 
ceedings are taken under the ordinary 
law. 


Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 


the right hon. Gentleman was aware that | 
Mr. O’Brien Dalton was the gentleman 


whose case was being tried when the 
right hon. Gentleman was in Tipperary. 


aware of that. I really know very little 
about Mr. O’Brien Dalton except that 


found of pressing this Bill through at a 
further stage. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I do not gather 
from the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman exactly what he means. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
leagues afford an opportunity for the 
discussion of the question ! 

*Mr. VESEY KNOX: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman replies—I recognise the 
great unfairness of asking a question of 
this sort without notice—{ Loud cries of 
“Order!” and “ Withdraw !”|—I beg 
to ask whether he will be prepared to 
give an answer on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment to a question as to the time to 
be devoted to this Bill next Monday ? 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY indicated 
assent. 
THE ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) : May I ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a question with 
regard to financial business? To-morrow 
the Resolution is put down with regard 
to beer and spirits. Then, perhaps, the 
right hon. Gentleman will say when he 
proposes to take the Second Reading of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman will remember 
that we, at his request, allowed him to 


take the first Resolution the other day, 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am not! 


he is charged—the charge has yet to be, 


proved—-with an offence against the law. 


THE REPEAL OF THE CRIMES ACT. 

Mr. J. REDMOND desired to ask 
the Chief Secretary a question with 
regard to what took place yesterday in 
connection with the Bill for the repeal 
of the Crimes Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he would be in 
favour of referring the Bill to a Grand 
Committee, and he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
state on behalf of the Government that 


they would afford an opportunity for | 


and I presume that on the Finance Bill 
there would be an understanding that 
we should be allowed freely to debate 
the Budget as a whole, without being 
restricted to the particular points in the 
Bill then under discussion. I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will see the 
reasonableness of that suggestion, which, 
I think, is in accordance with general 
precedent. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) 
asked when the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to take the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Bill? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Due notice will be given 
before that Bill is taken. With reference 
to the Resolution to-morrow, after it is 
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passed of course I shall introduce the | Gentleman will see in what way we can 


over Tongaland. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. I) have that general discussion which has 
will then endeavour to state the day— | taken place every year. 

one day next week——on which that Bill) Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
is to be taken. With reference to the CHEQUER: I am quite sure the right 
discussion on the Second Reading of the | hon. Gentleman will find T have not the 
Bill, of course I have no particular smallest desire to shut out any discussion 
desire to restrict discussion, but I have | on the general financial proposals of the 





no means and no power to make that in| 
order which is not in order. It does not 
lie in my hands at all to determine that. | 
I have no desire to avoid discussion, but 
the Government must abide by the Rule | 
of the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But I understand | 
that, so far as the right hon. Gentleman | 
is concerned, there will be no desire to 
interpose in that free discussion. Other | 
wise we should be in this position, that 
we could never grant a Minister a 
Resolution on the first night, because 
we should lose our opportunity. It was 
out of deference to the right hon. Gentle- | 
man, and as a convenience to him, that 
we forewent our opportunity, and brought | 
the discussion to a close on the first 
night, so that I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will support us in securing, 
as far as he can, a discussion of the 
Budget Resolutions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER : Oh, certainly. As to that 
point there cannot be the smallest 
doubt, because the matters on which 
the Resolutions are taken are always. 
included in the Bill. We never take a| 
Resolution except for a matter which is 
in the Bill, and, therefore, on the Second 
Reading of the Bill everything dealt with | 
in the Resolution will be in order. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is not exactly 
the point. The right hon. Gentleman 
in his Budget Speech dealt with a great 
many matters not in the Resolutions. | 
Tf, then, we do not deal with these | 
matters on the Resolutions on the same 
evening, it would appear that we should 
lose the ordinary opportunity of review- 
ing the Budget as a whole. It is in 
order that we should not be bound down 
specially to the matters contained in the 
Resolution, but may comment on the 
financial policy of the Government as a 
whole, that I raise the point. Otherwise | 
it would be necessary—and I am sure 
that would be very undesirable—that | 
Amendments should be moved which | 
would give the opportunity for such a 
discussion. But perhaps the right hon. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Government. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with reference to the pledge 
he gave the House two months ago, 
that on an early day he would put 
up Army Estimates in order to allow of 
a general discussion, when he expected 
to be able to fulfil that undertaking. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY asked when 
the right hon. Gentleman really intended 
to give the House an opportunity of 
voting the ordinary Service Estimates. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : Perhaps the hon. Member 
will give me a little time. I am rather 
in hopes of being able to make proposals 
to the House which may have the effect 
of giving more time for the continuous 
discussion of Supply. I have always 
felt very strongly the disadvantage and, 
in fact, the impropriety of postponing 
Supply-to the end of the Session ; and if 
we could make some arrangement by 
which there was a regular weekly con- 
sideration of Supply, I think it would be 
a very great advantage in our proceed- 
ings. I will take means of consulting 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House in 
reference to the matter, with the view of 
giving effect to it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): May I ask the Leader of the House 
if he will state what is to be the course 
of business next week? He has stated 
that one day will be devoted to the 
Budget Bill. What will be taken on the 
other Government days ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rune EX- 
CHEQUER: On Monday and Tuesday 


‘we propose to go on with the Welsh 
|Church Bill. 
_just now what will be taken on Thursday 


I am not prepared to say 


and Friday. 
BRITISH PROTECTORATE“OVER 
TONGALAND. 
In answer to Sir E. ASsHMEAD- 


BARTLETT, 
Mr. BUXTON said: As I stated in 
my answer to the hon. Member for West 
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Belfast on the 21st of February last, the 
Kingof Amatongaland has acknowledged 
that, as regards that portion of his terri- 
tory not under Portuguese influence, he 
obeys the Queen. An officer is proceeding 
to the country with a view to proclaiming 
a formal Protectorate. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke 
District): I ask to be allowed to say 
that I wish to correct a statement which 
appears in 7he Times report of a speech 
IT made, on Monday evening, on an 
Amendment in Committee on the Welsh 
Church Bill. [Cries of “ Order.” | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member does not mean to correct 
a report, but to correct something he has 
said. = 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN : I wish to 
make a correction I have been asked to 
make. It refers to something which I 
am reported to have said. I am reported 
to have said that a landowner, and every- 
one who knew the circumstances knew 
that I referred to Lord Cawdor, did not 
allow Nonconformist places of worship to 
be built on his estate. I do not think J 
actually used those words. I think I 
said the building of chapels was dis- 
couraged. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY : Sir, I rise 
to Order. I wish to ask you whether the 
hon. Member is allowed to correct a 
statement, or whether he should not first 
of all state that the statement that he 
made in this House was incorrect. Is it 
our business to correct the Press reports 
of speeches in this House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
communicated with me before he rose. 
I understand that he desires to correct a 
statement that has gone forth imputing 
conduct to a Member of the other House 
which is denied, and to make a statement 
with reference to that. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN : I learn on 
the highest authority that I was wrong 
in saying that Lord Cawdor would not 
allow chapels on his estate. Asa matter 
of fact, there is a chapel on his estate in 
the Castlemartin Rural Deanery, and he 
has given a site for one outside that 
district, but in South Pembrokeshire. 
Further, he has never been asked to give 
a site in the Castlemartin Rural Deanery 
nor refused such a request. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
SCOTLAND. 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) rose to Move 


“ That, in addition to the two Standing Com - 
mittevs appointed under Standing Order No. 47,a 
Standing Committee shall be appointed for the 
consideration of all Bills introduced by a Minister 
of the Crown relating exclusively to Scotland, 
which may, by Order of the House, be com- 
mitted to them, and that the provisions of 
Standing Order No. 47 shall apply to the said 
Standing Committee; that the said Standing 
Committee do consist of all the Members re- 
presenting Scottish constituencies, together with 
tifteen other Members to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection, who shall have regard 
in such appointment to the approximation of the 
balance of parties in the Committee to that of 
the whole House, and who shall have power 
from time to time to discharge the Members so 
nominated by them, and to appoint others in 
substitution of those discharged ; that Standing 
Orders Nos. 49 and 50 do apply to the said 
Standing Committee.” 


He said: I rise to Move, once more, the 
Order of 27th April, 1894, in precisely 
the same terms as approved by the 
House after as searching a Debate as 
even such an Order could be submitted 
to. The proposal is that a Standing 
Committee be re-appointed, of all Scottish 
Members, with fifteen others, so selected 
as to tend to rectify the party balance ; for 
the consideration of Scottish Bills intro- 
duced to the Government, which, by the 
Order of the House, are sent to that 
Committee. The appointment of such a 
Committee, and the re-appointment, are 
very different operations ; and I earnestly 
hope that the comparative length of the 
Debate as compared with that when the 
subject was new will be a_ considera- 
tion which hon. Members will keep in 
mind. When this Committee was first 
brought forward there were very 
numerous objections. Hon. Members 
expressed apprehensions as to its work- 
ing, and I am anxious to make a tribute 
to hon. Members who were very strongly 
opposed to this Committee at first, and 
notably to the Leader of the Opposition. 
When it was appointed they accepted 
the judgment of the House for that 
Session, and loyally and _ diligently 
endeavoured to make that Committee a 
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success. JI do not mean to say that the be amicably and thoroughly done in a 
Leader of the Opposition, among his | Scotch Committee; and next, that the 
many avocations, found time to attend House would receive its decision with 
frequently, but when he did come it was respect and acquiescence. And we were 
on critical and important occasions ; and not disappointed. From the first to the 
the support he gave to the business of last the Grand Committee of last Session 
the Committee was most marked. I do| was well attended; the speaking was 
not of course consider that in doing so brisk, brief, and to the point ; and the 
the right hon. Gentleman withdrew his ‘divisions were very decisive, and less of 
general objections to the Committee. a Party complexion than in Committee 
But most of those objections had been| of the whole House. ‘There never was 
answered by the best of all arguments— any difficulty about a quorum. There 
namely, experience, and experience | were 59 divisions, and there were very 
proves that such a Committee can do its | few indeed in which less than 40 Mem- 
work smoothly, effectively, and more | bers voted. On one occasion no less 
swiftly than is done by other agencies of ‘than 74 gentlemen, out of a possible 87, 
this House ; that it fitted and dovetailed | recorded their votes. It had been pro- 
in successfully with the other machinery | phesied that there would be obstruction. 
of the House; and that it secured for! But that was not the case. The public 
Scotland important legislation which no | Opinion of the Committee was strong in 
one grudges her, which bears in every favourof itsbusinesslike and prompt work. 
line the mark of having been revised and | The Bill, as it left the Committee, was 
worded by men who knew their subject an unusually practical and workmanlike 
and were interested in it, and which, | Bill. Whoever saw an existing defect, 
therefore, to an unusual degree, meets | or a possible improvement, rose at once, 
Scottish needs and fulfils Scottish aspira-| and as he spoke to people who all under- 
tions. There was great reason beforehand | stood the matter, his suggestion was at 
to believe that such a Committee would once accepted or at once dropped. 
be a success. In order to make it a success When the Till came back to the House, 
it was necessary that the House should its reception was all that could be 
trust the Committee, that they should| wished. It had been anticipated that 
take their word for ‘Scotland, and that no time would be gained, because the 
when a Bill came back to the House the | discussion on Report would take as long 
work should not have to be done over |as the discussion in Committee. So far 
again. If we had not believed that, we| was this from being the case that it was 
never should have proposed it; but we disposed of in two nights—no longer 
had good reason to believe it. In 1890) than the English Bill, which had been 
the right hon. Member for St. George’s ‘discussed for 34 nights in Committee 
(Mr. Goschen) gave a grant for the of the whole House. The Bill took 60 
superannuation of the police. Parlia-| hours upstairs; it would have taken 
ment passed a Bill for the utilisation of | twice as long within these walls. The 
England’s share according to English! English Bill took 240 hours. The 
views and wishes. When the turn of country gained 15 or 16 days of House 
Scotland came, there was reason to be-| of Commons time, and Scotland got a 
lieve that the views of Scotland would | good measure which would have been 
be different, and with great good sense | got under no other circumstances. And 
the House sent the measure to a Select | what was there to set off against these 
Committee of 21 Members. Every one| advantages? Many things were feared 
was a Scottish representative except the | beforehand; have any of them been 
Member for Ipswich (Sir P. Dalrymple), | justified by the event? Hon. Members 
and he was a Scotchman of the Scotch. | dreaded the amount of personal fatigue 
They thrashed out a scheme very differ-|to which Scottish Members would be 
ent from the English measure, but such exposed. One hon. Member went so 
complete confidence had the House in/ far as to say that it would “shorten the 
the Committee that when the Bill was re-| lives of Scotch Members.” One man’s 
committed to the whole House the sub-| sensations are the measure of another's ; 
sequent proceedings consumed only two | and I can only say that there is nothing 

of “ Hansard.” We augured from | so wearying and dispiriting as seeing the 
this, first, that Scottish business would | business you care about, in which you 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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wish to take a part, which you under- 
stand, constantly postponed for other 
business, important, indeed, but which 
you have not so much at heart. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wigtown- 
shire said, “One man cannot do two 
men’s work,” The most wearisome thing 
is to be allowed to do no work at all. 
Six hundred men cannot all have their 
say in the general business of the House, 
or, if they did, that business would 
never get along at all. All work and 
no play is bad enough; but no work 
and all waiting about is worse still ; and 
from that fate this Committee sets 
Scottish Members free. It was said that 
the mere fact of a man being a Scottish 
Member did not specially fit him for 
dealing with Scottish questions. That 
in itself I do not admit ; but if that was 
the case to begin with it soon was cor- 
rected. The local bodies and_indivi- 
duals in Scotland thoroughly understand 
their own affairs, and watch closely, 
with no unfriendly eye, the proceedings 
of the Committee. By letter, by reso- 
lution, by personal communication, 
Scotchmen take good care to make their 
views known to Scottish Members ; and 
before many days were out the Com- 
mittee very speedily became something 
very like a Committee of Experts. It 
was said that the House would lose its 
legitimate control over Scottish busi- 
ness. The House, under this resolution, 
has full opportunity of considering the 
general principles of the Billonthe Second 
Reading. Secondly, the House determines 
in each separate case whether it is a 
measure that can be safely entrusted to 
a Scotch Committee. If the House 
thinks matter can be introduced in 
Committee of which they disapprove, 
they can object to the title, and say that 
it is not too elastic and they could see 
no questionable instructions carried. 
And if, after this, they find their confi- 
dence has been misplaced, the House 
regains its full power on Report and on 
the Third Reading. It was said that 
provisions would slip in which would 
trench on English or Irish rights and 
privileges. For this apprehension there 
was no ground, and it had been proved 
to have no ground whatever. The pre- 
sence of English and Irish Members 
would have prevented it ; but the good 
sense of Scottish Members was a still 
better guarantee. Their own aim and 
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object was to do their own work in 
their own way; and they knew 
very well that if they had misused 
and abused their opportunity the House 
of Commons would take good care that 
they never should have that opportunity 
again. And finally, we were told that 
the proposal was “anew and revolu- 
tionary scheme for dealing with the 
legislation of one part of the United 
Kingdom.” This view seems to inspire 
the first Amendment by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigtownshire 
(Sir H. Maxwell). The hon. Baronet 
in his Amendment, said that— 


“this House declines to entertain a proposal to 
refer Bills to Standing Committees on the basis 
of separate nationalities.’’ 


Now, with regard to that Amendment, 
on which I suppose the sense of the 
House will be taken, I would refer to 
the opinion of an eminent man who 
thoroughly knew the House of Commons, 
and who took very strong views indeed, of 
thesame nature ashon. Members opposite, 
on the subject of separate nationalities. 
This is the only extract I will read to 
the House, but it is an important one, 
as all will admit, when I tell them that 
it is from a speech of the late Mr. John 
Bright, in July, 1886, in regard to a 
proposal for an Irish Committee. 


**T would form the hundred Members for 
Ireland into a Committee, that would be known 
and called as the Committee on Ireland or for 
Ireland. I would say that any Bill which any 
Member of the House of Commons brought in 
and proposed should be read a first time as a 
matter of course, as all Bills are in the House 
of Lords, and as they generally are in the House 
of Commons, but when it is read the first time 
it should always be referred to the Committee 
for Ireland. This Committee would have a 
proper place of meeting about the palace of 
Westminster, and they would appoint their own 
Chairman, or, if they liked, they might have the 
Irish Secretary as their Chairman, but probably 
they would like to appoint their own Chairman 
from among their own manner. They would 
take the Bill as the Chairman of the House of 
Commons takes a Bill now. Their Chairman 
would read it over, clause by clause; but the 
hundred Irish Members would make any altera- 
tion they pleased, would strike out any clause, 
would amend any clause, and would put in any 
clause they thought suitable, and by a majority 
they would decide whether this Bill was accept- 
able to them, and whether it was in a condition 
to be reported to the House. No English or 
Scotch Member would be present or take part in 
it. When the Bill came down to the House for 
Report, I would propose that it should not be 
subjected to a Second Reading, but that it should 
be aendlly subjected to what is called Report— 
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that is, the intermediate stage between the| that the arrangement of last Session was 
Second and Third Reading. But I would get | a, just asany arrangement could be, that it 


rid of the Second Reading and proceed to the) =xNe : 
Report, on which the Members of the House, | was based on sound principles, and that it 


Irish or English, might, if they chose, move | has given general satisfaction in practice, 





Amendments, and get up some discussion. 
When the Bill has passed through the stage of 
Report, it would go immediately to the Third 
Reading, and I should expect that, in the great 
majority of cases, a Bill that had gone through 
the Irish Committee upstairs, and in the stage 
of Report, and had gone through the House, in 
all probability would have an excellent chance 
of being Read a Third Time, and of goin 
forward. This is a very simple plan. Very 
clever folks, you know, would not like it on 
that account.” 


Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud-| 


What 


bright): In what year was that? 
is the date? 


Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: It! 


was brought in in July, 1886. The date 
is July Ist, 1886. 
scheme regarded at the time? It was 
introduced at a time when Home Rule 
was the great question of the day— 
Mr. Bright took a very strong view on 
that question— when anything which 
smacked of separation met much sus- 
picion and very little favour. Yet, 
even at that time and on that scheme, 
the 7J'imes newspaper commented in 
these words :— 


“On the very simple proposal of an Irish 
Committee, or by what means the Parnellite 
Party could be got to accept it, we will not now 
argue; but it is it least intelligible, and is 
certainly not revolutionary.” 


I think, Sir, that the Zimes was right. | 
But, whatever was the case with Mr. | 
Bright’s scheme then, our scheme now, 
after the experience we have had, may 
be pronounced to be practical, effectual, | 
moderate, and safe. I see that hon. 
Members have on the paper proposals to 
alter it in various particulars from the 
form and shape in which the House} 
agreed to it last year; but, Sir, that is 
the form and shape in which Scotland | 
has had experience of its working; and | 
ever since Scotland has had that experi- | 
ence I have not heard any unfavourable | 
body of Scotch opinion with regard to | 
it, while favourable opinions have been | 
expressed in unexpected quarters. There 
were no complaints of its composition 
being too partisan. Most certainly I 
have never heard, as some Members by 
their amendments appear to apprehend, 
that the Scotch element in it is propor- 
tionately too strong. It is in the belief 


Sir George Trevelyan. 





And how was that! 


| that I ask the House to renew a form of 

procedure which last year I admit to 

-have been an experiment, but which, 

| after the trial we have had of it, we are 

| justified in saying is an assured success, 
I beg, Sir, to move. 

Sim JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
|chester, N.E.) said, that he made no 
‘apology in rising to reply to some of 
'the observations of the Secretary for 
Scotland. He rose as an English Mem- 
\ber, because this was a subject which 
ought to engage attention in all parts of 
the House. The Scotch Standing Com- 
‘mittee could hardly be yet accepted as 
such a settled question that it ought to 
be moved as a matter of course, like the 
Standing Committees on Law and Trade. 
The Scotch Committee was proposed last 
year for the first time. It met with 
_considerable opposition, not only as 
regarded its probable working, but on 
‘the strong constitutional grounds. It 
was, in fact, regarded as a great anomaly 
and innovation of constitutional pro- 
cedure. Since the Union, English and 
Irish Members had regarded it as their 
duty to take part in discussing Scotch 
measures, so that questions relating to 
any one part of the United Kingdom 
should be dealt with on the broad 
grounds on which legislation ought to 
proceed, and not upon merely sectional 
lines. He quite admitted the businesslike 
spirit that pervaded the Committee last 


year, and that there was no obstruction. 


Undoubtedly this was due to the excel- 
lent management of the right hon. 
Gentleman who presided over it [General 


prwye i but also, he thought, to the de- 


sire which every Member brought to that 
Committee to mould the Bill to the best 
use of Scotland. The discussions in Com- 
mittee were, therefore, not tiresome. He 
thought that in the House itself, or in 
Committee of the whole House, they 
could always count on a sympathetic 
consideration of Scotch measures. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, in fact, that 
the unfavourable prognostications ex- 
pressed last year as to the result of the 
Scotch Committee have been disap- 
pointed, and that the Bill emerged 
from the Committee as a useful mea- 
sure, and that it was passed through 
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the House without trouble. But the! 
Local Government Bill of last Session | 
was a non-contentious measure. It was | 
opposed by no Party in the House. It. 
was the common desire of all thatthe Local 
Government which had been previously | 
established in Scotch counties and dis- | 
tricts should be extended to the parishes; 
that it would bring no danger to any 
institution in the country, but would 
give the pcople in the localities an oppor- 
tunity of managing their own affairs. 
Going to the Committee in that spirit, it 
was not surprising that the result was as 
described. But he would ask, Did that 
result justify the Scotch Committee being 
adopted as a permanent part of their 
Parliamentary procedure? In the first 
place, he would say that the objections 
urged last year to the system as a whole 
existed still, practically unimpaired and 
undiminished. He stood there as an 
English Member to protest against 
Scotch affairs being treated in 
a provincial or partial manner. 
It was impossible that such a great 
innovation could stop here; for it was | 
certain that other parts of the United 
Kingdom would claim the same treat- 
ment. Were hon. Members prepared to 
concede it? On the previous day, at the 
close of business, a proposal was made 
to refer the Bill for the repeal of the 
Crimes Act to a Standing Committee. | 
Was that to be a Standing Committee 
of Irish Members? Nobody would sug- 
gest it. But if this claim for a separate 
Institution to Scotland was granted it 
would not be long before proposals would 
be made to extend it to other parts of 
the United Kingdom. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred toa proposal made 
by the lamented Mr. John Bright, but 
he would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that that proposal was made as a 
substitute for Home Rule, a plan which 
Mr. Bright so greatly condemned, and | 
on which he separated himself from those 
with whom he had been long associated 
in political life. Mr. Bright thought 
that by such a proposal Irish local affairs 
might be managed to the satisfaction of 
Ireland by such a Committee, and that 
a great saving of time to the House 
might thus be effected. That proposal, 
however, was in substitution of Home| 
Rule, but he was not aware that the 
proposal was accepted as such by any 
Member of the Home Rule Party. The_ 

‘ 
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right hon. Gentleman must have for- 
gotten, when he made the reference to 
the proposal of Mr. Bright, what the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian said 
when a similar proposition was made in 
the House by the late Mr. Parnell. The 
right hon. Member for Midlothian said 
that 


“The House was invited at that moment to 
sanction the principle that certain powers of the 
Imperial Parliament should be exercised by a 
body of Members taken exclusively from one 
part of the United Kingdom ; that he doubted 
whether Parliament would ever sanction any- 
thing of the kind; that it would be, a singular 
and extraordinary innovation, and one which 
he did not think the House would under any cir- 
cumstances be prepared to entertain, and that it 
entailed an enormous constitutional innovation.” 


That opinion, in regard to the setting 
up an Irish Committee was equally ap- 
plicable to the setting up of a Scotch 
Committee. Why should Scotch affairs 
be treated as not worthy the attention 
of Parliament as a whole? It was true 
that the Scotch Committee was strength- 
ened or supplemented last year by the 
addition of some Members for England, 
and those Gentlemen found no difficulty 
at all in understanding Scotch affairs, 
and the circumstances of Scotland with 
which it was prepared to deal. If that 
was the case, why on earth was the 
House, as a whole, not equally able to 
do so? Again, there were all sorts of 
inconveniences in setting up this Com- 
mittee. In the first place Scotch Mem- 
bers took part, and not a silent part, in 
the deliberations of the other Standing 
Committees, and if they could deal with 
Bills relating to England before those 
Committees, why were Irish and Eng- 
lish Members not to be on Committees 
dealing with Bills relating to Scotland? 
The composition of the Standing Com- 
mittees was regulated so as to givea 
fair representation of all parties, and 
it was no light matter that a Committee 
appointed specially to consider the affairs 
of Scotland should consist so largely of 
Members of one Party, that it was ab- 
absolutely impossible that, if a Division 
occurred on Party lines, it could only 
lead to one result. That objection was 
met to a certain extent last year by 
adding 15 Members from England, but, 
nevertheless, the disparity of Parties 
No doubt the disparity 


between Liberal and Unionist Members 
in Scotland was growing narrower—some 
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differences had taken place in their com- 
parative numbers since last year—and 
probably that disparity would more and 
more disappear. But they had to deal 
with things as they were, and also with 
the principle, and it was evident that if 
this proposed Committee was to be re- 
garded as fair, its composition as settled 
last Session was neither fair nor sound. 
That was recognised to be the case even 
with the non-contentious Bills of last 
Session. But how about the Bills of this 
Session? The first on the list was the 
Crofters’ Holdings Bill. Was that a non- 
contentious measure ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampBE._t-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): Bills which may be com- 
mitted to them by order of the House. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say whether the 
Crofters Bill was to be sent to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Yes, in answer toa question. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON said, that in 
that case his surmise was not incorrect, 
for if the Government wanted to send 
that Bill to the Committee they could do 
so by their majority in the House. The 
Bill was a highly contentious measure, 
and it dealt with the questions to which 
obviously the experience and judgment 
of the whole House ought to be directed. 
The next Scotch Bill standing as a Gov- 
ernment measure was the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and, no doubt, that was non- 
contentious. But the third Bill—the 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry Bill—had been 
strongly opposed by Members on the 
Opposition side of the House, and it was 
one on which there was much difference 
of opinion on both sides. It was highly 
desirable that Members for England and 
Ireland who had experience of public 
inquiry into fatal accidents should bring 
that experience to the assistance of the 
Scotch Members, and, in fine, it was 
just one of those measures that ought 
to be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. The proposal of the 
Government this year was as objection- 
able as that of last year. Indeed, it 
was more objectionable, because the cir- 
cumstances were different. It contem- 
plated the introduction of a dangerous 
innovation, and if the principle was ex- 
tended—as it doubtless would be if the 


Sir James Fergusson. 
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present proposal was agreed to—it would 
have a mischievous effect on the charac- 
ter and business of the House. A parti- 
cular nationality ought to have nothi 
to do with the consideration of the Bills 
introduced into the Imperial Parliament. 
Every part of the House ought to take 
its share in their consideration. It was 
not on a Standing Committee that the 
responsibility of dealing with measures 
affecting any part of the United King- 
dom should rest, but on the House asa 
whole. They were entitled to look to 
the responsibility of the House and to 
Ministerial responsibility, and he put it 
to the House that no case had been 
made out for renewing, and attempting 
to perpetuate, so anomalous and irregular 
a proposal as that now made by the 
Government. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would reject it. 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glas- 
gow, College) said that so far from the 
Scottish Standing Committee being de- 
nounced as a dangerous invasion, it had 
been vaunted by one Unionist speaker 
after another. (An hon. MemBer : “ By 
whom?”] He did not think there was any 
Member who was better entitled to the 
respect of the Unionist party than the 
right hon. Member for the Bodmin 
division of Cornwall. Speaking at 
Glasgow last year, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said :— 


“ There was another thing which called for 
the attention of the nation and which must be 
pressed upon the Government, more especially 
with respect to the conduct of business in 
Parliament.”’ 


He mentioned the great delay in busi- 
ness brought about in the House, and 
said :— 


“The old spirit of Parliamentary life was 
changed. If such things were possible, it was 
difficult by a mere form of machinery to resusci- 
tate a spirit which had passed into the worst 
conditions. But the germs of a better life were 
not extinguished. ‘The means of maintaining a 
healthy Parliamentary spirit were not beyond 
them. ‘They might revive what was threatened 
with extinction ; they might bear up this great 
edifice of Parliament which had been handed to 
them from the past, so that they might look 
upon the House of Commons as an assembly 
fully representative in deliberating upon the 
affairs of the nation. Now, he had been finding 
fault ; he had been suggesting projects for the 
future. He was glad that during the last 
Session they had done something of great 
promise in which they were specially interested.” 
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Then going on to the subject of the 
Scotch Grand Committee, he said :— 


“ By way of economising their forces, it was 
some years ago sugges’ that the House of 
Commons might be divided into Grand Com- 
mittees. ‘Two were appointed, one for Law and 
the other for Trade. During the past Session, 
the Government, taking hold of what was a good 
idea, came down with a crude project — a cruder 
never emanated from the hasty brain of the 
most hasty Minister. The crude project was 
to refer Scotch Bills to Scotch Members. He 
did not underrate the capacity of Scotch Mem- 
bers, but to refer all Scotch Bills to Scotch 
Members was at variance with the principle of 
an united Parliament. Whilst such a Com- 
mittee should be animated by the representation 
of the locality concerned, each Committee should 
bea reflection of the House of Commons in its en- 
tirety, and the mind of the nation at large. (Oppo- 
sition cheers). Well, after many days, the finding 
that was driven into the mind of the Government 
found expression in the Amendment of Mr. 
Parker Smith, which transformed the project of 
Sir George Trevelyan into one worthy of the 
House of Commons, and which had been justi- 
fied by its fruit, because the Committee which 
was so appointed did exceedingly good work.”’ 


Why did not hon. Members opposite 
cheer that statement? The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say :— 


“A good Bill came out, a Bill which was 
approved with very little change by the House 
of Commons, and subsequently by the other 
branch of the Legislature. Why not carry that 
experiment further’ A Scotch Member, a 
Gladstonian—he would not mention his name— 
had said, ‘What a triumph it was for Home 
Rule.’ What a triumph for Home Rule! The 
essence of Home Rule was local independence, 
that they should have the will of a locality, or 
representatives of a locality, in respect of local 
affairs absolutely free from the intervention and 
supervision of the nation at large. That, if Sir 
George Trevelyan’s original idea had been 
carried, would have approached Home Rule ; but 
transformed as it was, they brought in 
the over-ruling wisdom of the nation; they 
got an ample supply of Scotch opinion 
to strengthen the Committee and inform 
it; they made the Committee as Scotch as 
possible in its composition, subject only to the 
addition of such poor Southerners and Irishmen 
as would make the balance correspond to the 
balance of the judgment of the nation at 
large. There was no vindication of Home 
Rule in that; there was a vindication of 
Unionism. Unionism which was intelligent 
and courageous, which was ready to give the 
amplest form to expressed local opinion, to take 
it up, to consider it, to pay it due deference, 
to give expression to its own judgment, and 
to base legislation upon the opinion of an 
undivided and united representative assembly.” 


He thought the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument was perfectly logical. There 
were a great many things which were 
worthy of the attention of the House of 
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Commons, but which the House could 
not now manage to deal with. They 
wanted to get some business done, and 
were quite willing to do their share of it. 
They asked the House to give them an 
opportunity of getting through their 
business with the minimum of delay and 
of disturbance to the other business of 
the House. It had been shown last year 
that the Secretary for Scotland had been 
saved from repeated defeat by the inter- 
vention of the Conservative Members. 
He believed he was representing the 
feeling of the Liberal Members when he 
said that they were not quite satisfied 
with the Committee as it stood, but their 
policy was not to obstruct because they 
wanted to see some business done. They 
asked the House to allow them to attend 
to their own business. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) thought that hon. Members who 
had supported the proposal had not 
realised that there was a very important 
constitutional change at stake. This 
constitutional aspect had been over- 
looked, and instead of bringing forward 
any of their own arguments, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had simply quoted argu- 
ments used by Unionists. He should 
very much like to know whether Mr. 
Bright continued afterwards to hold the 
opinion which had been quoted. He had 
no doubt the right hon. Member for the 
Bodmin Division of Cornwall would 
fully explain the purport of his speech, 
but it was quite clear that the arguments 
were very much more applicable to this 
Resolution plus some of the Amendments 
which had been put down to it, and he 
should be glad to know if the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was 
prepared to accept those Amendments. 
The Secretary of Scotland considered it 
sufficient to tell the House that the 
experiment of last year had been a 
success. He was not prepared to deny 
that, but there were, of course, special 
reasons for the success of the experiment 
last year, one being that the Bill referred 
to the Grand Committee was practically 
of a non-contentious character. This 
was not, however, a question between 
Nationality and Nationality, but between 
the Government and those who opposed 
the Bills of the Government. It was all 
very well to say that an experiment of 
this kind worked well when the propor- 
tion into which parties were divided on 
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the Grand Committee was somewhat 
similar to the proportion into which 
they were divided in the House itself. 
But if they wished to go to the principle 
involved in the Motion they should ask 
themselves how such a Grand Committee 
would work if a Unionist Government, 
which did not command a majority of 
the Scotch Members, were in office? 
And they should also see how the pro- 
posal would work if applied to England 
and if applied to Ireland. It was a 
rather curious circumstance that the 
passage from the speech of Mr. Bright 
quoted by the hon. Member for the 
College Division, referred, not to Scotland, 
but to Ireland. He would ask, were the 
Government prepared to apply this pro- 
posal to Ireland? The Government 
were, it seemed, willing to send the 
Crimes Act to an ordinary Grand Com- 
mittee ; but were they prepared to refer 
that Act to an Irish Grand Committee 
similar to the Scotch Grand Committee 
proposed in the Resolution? If the 
Government were not prepared to do 
that, they were admitting that the pro- 
posal they now made could not be 
consistently carried through without a 
grave alteration in the system of govern- 
ment which at present existed in this 
country. As he had said already, he did 
not deny that the experiment of last 
year was successful, but it was successful 
because the measure referred to the 
Scotch Grand Committee was a non- 
contentious measure. 
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or rejected before the afternoon was over, 
If the Government were going to adopt 
the policy of taking as their own Bills 
the Bills of Private Members, after they 
had reached a certain stage, it was clear 
that that was an arrangement by which 
they could avoid a short discussion on 
the First Reading and a long discussion 
on the Second Reading of those: bills. 
Take, for example, the case of a Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church. The hon. Member for the 
College Division who had last spoken, 
had brought in such a Bill, and the 
Government had indcated that they were 


| prepared to accept it, if not to adopt it 


as theirown. If such a Bill were debated 
on a Wednesday afternoon, and was 
then adopted by the Government, the 
Government would have got rid of the 
discussions on the First and Second 
Reading of the measure, and if it were 
referred to a Grand Committee and 
carried through the Committee without 
amendment, there could be no discussion 
on the Report stage. That seemed to 
him to open out a very grave prospect. 
But if they were really to consider the 
effect of a proposal of this kind, they 
must examine it in its relation to the 
other parts of the United Kingdom. He 
would take first, as an illustration, the 
case of a Bill which was as favourable to 
the Government as could well be 
imagined. He meant the Parish Councils 
Bill of England. That Bill, so far as its 
|rinciple was concerned, was a non- 








was a distinct understanding that the contentious Bill ; but if had been referred 
only Bill to be referred to the Grand|to an English Grand Committee, on 
Committee was the Parish Councils Bill.| which the preponderance of English 
But the Bills to be sent to the Grand | opinion was similar to the preponderance 
Committee were no longer to be confined | of Scotch opinion on the proposed Scotch 
to non-contentious Bills. All exclusively !|Committee, there was no doubt that it 
Scotch Bills are to be sent to it. He would have been seriously modified in 
saw one very serious danger in that | many of its details by such a Committee. 
arrangement. Within the last two; Then,take the case of a highly contentious 
years a disposition had been shown by Bill like the Local Veto Bill for England. 
the Government to adopt, as their own, | Could a Radical Government refer such 
Bills brought inon Wednesday afternoons | a Bill to an English Grand Committee ! 
by Private Members. It was the custom | It obviously could not do so. Tt would 





of the Chair—a custom which the present 
Speaker had continued to observe—to 
allow Bills which were first on the Order 
Paper on a Wednesday to go toa Second 
Reading before theSitting had concluded. 
It would be hardly possible to point to a 
case within the last two years, in which 
a Bill, which was the first Order on the 
Paper, was not either read a second time 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 





therefore be impossible to carry out the 
Resolution to its logical conclusion. <A 
Unionist Government would be unable 
to set up a Scotch Grand Committee, 
because a large majority of the members 
of that Committee would be opposed to 
it. A Radical Government would be 
unable to set up an English Grand Com- 
mittee, because a large majority of the 
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members of that Committee would be 
opposed to it. And with regard to 
Ireland, neither Party could afford to 
send a contentious Irish measure to an 
Irish Grand Committee, because such a 
measure would be certain to leave the 
Committee in a form that would fail to 
recommend itself to any other section of 
the House. He did not deny that, if the 
proposal could be practically carried out, 
there was a certain attractiveness about it 
for some English Members, of whom he 
was one. It would be a good thing for 
English Members if they were enabled by 
the withdrawal of Irish and Scotch 
votes, to resist some of the Bills which 
were now being forced upon them, or, at 
all events, to alter the provisions of 
those Bills. But though such an arrange- 
ment might mean a gain to local interests, 
it would undoubtedly mean a serious loss 
to National unity. A somewhat similar 
course was suggested in 1886, when it 
was said that, if the Unionist Party 
accepted Home Rule, the Irish Members 
would be removed from the Imperial 
Parliament. But the Unionists were 
strong enough to resist the temptation in 
1886, and they would resist it now in the 
form in which it was presented in this 
Resolution. The Resolution was, in 
truth, a partisan Resolution. It pointed 
to a bastard Federation, and must be 
obnoxious toevery friend of Parliamentary 
Government, which had been brought in 
this country to a high state of perfection, 
but which, if a Resolution of this kind 
were adopted, would very soon vanish or 
decline. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said his hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division had 
quoted some expressions of his which he 
had used on this subject in Glasgow. 
The same principles which he enunciated 
in his speech at Glasgow last year he had 
also expressed in the House. He was 
himself strongly in favour of trying the 
experiment of Grand Committees in re- 
lation to Scotch and other business which 
was of sufficient importance to deserve 
this kind of treatment, and which could 
be treated in this way subject to those 
guarantees which he had described with 
all possible fulness in that House and at 
Glasgow as to the maintenance of the 
judgment of this House on the action of 
the Grand Committee when proceeding, 
and also on the action of the Grand 
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Committee itself. He laid down the 
cardinal principle of carrying out the 
devolution of Scotch business or any 
other business appertaining to particular 
divisions of the country, to a Grand 
Committee so constituted that, whilst it 
contained the fullest possible representa- 
tion of local opinion, it should be abso- 
lutely controlled by the introduction of 
representatives of other portions of the 
House, so that, on the whole, it should 
be a microcosm of the House. He was 
extremely desirous, as a Unionist, of 
seeing experiments of this kind con- 
ducted, and conducted with success. 
One of the greatest perils to the Union 
—that was the maintenance of the 
action of this united Parliament—might 
arise from the discontent of a portion of 
the United Kingdom which believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that it did not 
receive adequate attention from the 
Imperial Parliament, and it was essential 
that they, who were keenly desirous of 
maintaining the predominance of this 
Assembly, should prove that it was capable 
of doing the work it undertook to do. If, 
year after year, they had to confess that 
the House had not done the work which 
it might reasonably be expected to do, 
they were endangering the maintenance 
of the House in regard to its action as a 
united Parliament. He laid this down 
towards thecloseof the Debate of last year 
on this subject of a Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee. That Debate lasted several days, 
and at the end of the speech he then 
| made he referred to an Amendment which 
| stood in the name of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Partick, and which embodied 
| what he conceived would be proper con- 
ditions on which to set up such a Com- 
mittee. But that Amendment was ex- 
tremely unlucky. At an earlier period 
of this struggle a false issue had been 
raised, and a decision taken upon it, 
jand the Speaker was of opinion that, 
jafter the decision which had been so 
taken, they were precluded from the 
consideration of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Partick, so that what 
he desired could not be brought on. 
They had to take what they could get, 
and the result was that there was 
launched, as the Scotch Grand Committee, 
a body which did not realise the ideal 
he had laid down, but which was, 
|in fact, a very imperfect realisation of 
|that ideal. But, as he had said, it was 
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the best they could get to do the work, the House as a whole. That was the 
under the circumstances. It did its) Amendment of the hon. Member for 
work very well, as had been admitted by | Lichfield. The hon. Member for the 
the hon. Member for Leeds. Whether a) Partick Division, in his Amendment, 
Committee so constituted would always started in a different direction. He said 
do its work well he did not know, but take as many Scottish Members as were 
there was obviously this grave objection to | willing to serve, and add to them as 
a Committee so constituted, even though' many other Members as were wanted 
it was the best they could get under the | to complete a Grand Committee which 
circumstances: that in its present form| would be a microcosm of the whole 
it was inapplicable to other parts of the) House. It would, therefore, be seen 


kingdom. What they wanted was not! that there was no difference whatever 
a proposal which should apply only to 
Scotland, but one which should be! 
applicable to the inhabitants of other 
portions of the kingdom who might also | 
reasonably complain that this House did | 
not do its work ; and he would desire to! 
urge upon Her Majesty’s Government | 
not to repeat the blunder they made last 
year, when they fought for a week and | 
at the last had to give in. The Govern- 
ment struggled for a purely Scotch Com- 
mittee ; they were beaten out of that 
completely, and a compromise was 


adopted which worked with fair success, , 
but which was very far short of the ideal 
which he ventured to suggest as the 
proper solution of the question, and | 


which was open to the very grave objec- | 
tion that it was not applicable except to 
Scotland. Now, if Members of the! 
Government, especially those who were 
controlling the action on this Motion, 
would only avoid the blunder of last 
year, they would take the very earliest 
opportunity of considering how the ques- 
tion could be solved in a way satisfactory 
to all the points at issue, and the way 
it could be solved would be by making it 
applicable to further experiments of the 
same kind. There were two Amendments 
down, one in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Partick Division (Mr. 
Parker Smith) and the other in the 
name of the hon. Member for Lich- 
field (Major Darwin), which did not 
differ at all in principle. Fach worked 
out the suggestion he had ventured to| 
make before the House, and each started | 
with the desire to create a microcosm of | 
the House. The hon. Member for Lich- | 
field laid down, next to that, this con-| 
dition : that the microcosm should con- | 
sist of 87 Members, and that it should | 
have as many Members representing | 
Scottish constituencies in that 87 as was | 
compatible with the principle that the, 
Committee, as a whole, should reflect 


Mr. Leonard Courtney. 


in principle between the two. The only 
difference was as to the maximum 
number of the Committee. The hon. 
Member for Lichfield fixed 87 as the 
maximum. The hon. Member for the 
Partick Division admitted as many 
Scottish Members as desired to come in, 


‘and to these added English, Irish, and 


Welsh Members, bringing in an un- 
known number, so that the body so 


‘augmented should be a reflex of the 


composition of this House. Either one 
of these Amendments was, to his mind, 
an admissible proposal. On the whole, 
having regard to the other portions of 
the kingdom, he thought it desirable 
they should lay down some maximum 
for the size of this Committee. They 
could not, for instance, refer an English 
Bill to as many English Members as 
chose to sit, and then add as many Irish 


and Scottish Members as would approxi- 


mate to the balance of parties in the 
House. But they might do that in a 
limited way if they had a maximum for 
the Committee of, say, a hundred Mem- 
bers ; therefore he thought the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Partick was 
open a little to the objection, that though 
applicable to Scotland, it was not appli- 
cable to deal with legislative proposals 
which came from other parts of the 
kingdom. The principle, in the form 
suggested by the hon. Member for Lich- 
field, might be applied anywhere if Bills 
were brought forward which, in the 
judgment of the House, were fit to be 
referred to such Committee. He was 
not going to lay down the principle that 
every Bill emanating from Scotland 
ought to be referred to a Scottish Grand 
Committee, or that every Bill emanating 
from Wales ought to be referred to a 
Welsh Grand Committee. The House 
must determine what Bills should be 
referred to the Committees. He did 
see in the idea of Grand Committees— 
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largely characterised by local feelings, 
local information, local interests, and 
local ideas, but, at the same time, so 
augmented by Members from other 
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right hon. Friend suggested that they 
should improve the procedure of this 
Chamber in certain very material and 
important features. If time permitted, 


parts of the kingdom that the Com- |what the right hon. Gentleman had 
mittee as a whole should be a reflection | advanced with his great authority would 


and microcosm of the House itself—a 
means of discharging efficiently and 
satisfactorily a great amount of work 
which, it might be said now, was not 
done, but which ought to be done, and, 
therefore, he had not shrunk, in any 
degree, from what he said at Glasgow 
last year. On the contrary, he would 
urge upon his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland not to waste his 
time as he did last year. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman induce his colleagues, if 
necessary, to come to a reasonable frame 
of mind, and do not propose something 
suitable to Scotland alone. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland had put down his 
Motion so that there should be such an 
admission of English Scottish, and Irish 
Members as to produce as close an 
approximate as possible to the balance 
of parties in the House. Let him goa 
little further, let him rise above this 
provincial limitation to Scotland, and so 


frame his scheme that it would be appli- 
cable to other parts as well. He did not, 
himself, object to a Grand Committee 
for Ireland. Assuming that an Irish 
Grand Committee was a reflex and 
microcosm of the House it eould deal 
with many Irish problems in a manner 


that would prove satisfactory. But do 


not let them waste night after night this | 


year as they did last year, and in the 
end come to a conclusion satisfactory to 
no party, when they might have a 
realised idea if they would only bring 


independent judgment to the considera- | 


tion of what he believed to be a prac- 
tical problem of great interest, and 
which, he believed, could be solved in a 
way that would be satisfactory to all. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) re-| 
marked that the right hon. Gentleman | mittee. 
had invited them to attempt to apply an | 





be worthy of serious consideration. But 
what they wanted was, as quickly as 
possible, to set up this Committee and 
refer to it, as was done on previous 
occasions with success, certain Bills 
which were fit for the consideration of 
that Committee, and could only be 
dealt with in that fashion. He thought 
the Government might be excused if it 
did not embark upon the wider and 
more interesting scheme his right hon. 
Friend had submitted, There was one 
consideration to which his right hon. 
Friend had adverted, and for which he 
thought they might be grateful. He 
had told them he was entirely and 
altogether in favour of some scheme of 
this kind, and that he had none of the 
fears, shared by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, that the Govern- 
ment might send an important Bill to a 
Committee of this kind, and then having 
withdrawn it from the attention of the 
House, and from its control over details, 
pass it by a mechanical majority, and 
prevent the House again getting control 
over it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed his approval from that point 
of view, of a proposal which was 
exactly the same as the proposal of the 
Government. Such a Committee as his 
right hon. Friend referred to would be 
a Committee of a party majority just 
as much as the Committee they were 
discussing at the present moment. 
It was only a question of numbers. 
Throughout the whole debate he noticed 
the assumption that this was a plan for 
withdrawing from the consideration of 
the House Bills of whatever kind and 
nature. But the proposition was not to 
send all Scotch Bills to a Standing Com- 
It was a proposition to set up 
such a Standing Committee in order that 


idealism which, he was sure, they should| it might be used whenever it was con- 


be all desirous of embarking upon if 
their purpose was different to what he 
took it to be. The majority, at all 
events, of the House were content with 
the somewhat humble aspirations of 
passing through as quickly as possible 
certain Bills which were not of very 
great or large general interest. His 
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venient and proper to do so. It was a 
proposition which would be controlled in 
its application entirely by the judgment 
of the House on each special occasion 
when a Motion was made to refer a par- 
ticular Bill. Why was it that in this 
House more and more they had to con- 
sider schemes of this kind? It was 
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because of the congestion of business 
which made it even more difficult to find 
time even to consider great Measures, 
and absolutely impossible to get just 
attention to secondary and minor Bills 
which, nevertheless, must be dealt with. 
Look at the time spent on the discussion, 
of the Home Rule Bill in Committee. 
Look at the time taken on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, even on report. Look at 
the time the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill was likely to take in discussing it. 
Quite so. Then how was it possible—if 
Bills were to be fought with such 
tenacity of purpose—to find time for 
those other matters, unless means were 
devised to meet the difficulties of the 
situation? It was not proposed to with- 
draw from Parliament matters which 
were proper for the consideration of the 
whole House. He should be ashamed of 
the Government if they sent a highly- 
contentious measure, such as the Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland, to a Scotch Grand Committee. 
The Scotch Local Government Bill of 
last year, however, or that memorable 
Bill, the Burgh Police Bill, was a Bill 
which he ventured to say was wholly 
unfit for the consideration of English 
Members, because they would not take 
the trouble, and were under no pressure 
from their localities, and the subject- 
matter was dry and uninteresting. The 
Crofters Bill, he admitted, was near the 
line, but not over the line, because the 
few important principles it contained 
could be discussed on report, and the rest 
was more or less detail of a technical 
nature and of local character. With 
regard to the larger scheme adumbrated 
by the right hon. Member for Bodmin, it 
was obvious that, at this period of the 
Session-time could not be found for its 
consideration, and it went far beyond the 
immediate purpose. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that the House would do well to 
confine themselves to a plan which had 
been tried and succeeded—a plan which 
could not be objected to, at all events, 
for a certain class of measures, and which, 
as regarded other measures, would be 
open to debate when the proposition to 
refer those measures came to be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I do notthink that anybody will 
be inclined to complain of the tone of the 
very plausible speech to which we have 
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just listened, but I do think the hon. and 
learned Member has slightly confused, or, 
at all events, has not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished between the general object 
which we all desire to attain, and the 
particular method which the Government 
propose for its attainment; and I rise 
now in the hope that some Member of 
the Government may be disposed to tell 
us how far they are willing to meet our 
just objections. My hon. and learned 
Friend, in his ingenuous way, said it was 
only a question of numbers. But surely 
he must see that the question of numbers 
in a matter of this kind is one which 
parties must carefully consider. There is 
one objection that we have taken all 
through to the proposals cf the Govern- 
ment—namely, that they have been 
anxious to use the general desire of the 
House that more time should be given to 
public business for a party purpose, and 
in order to obtain a scheme which will 
give them more than their majority 
legitimately entitles them to. And 
although that may not be a matter of 
very great importance so long as the 
Bills are non-partisan Bills, yet we know 
perfectly well how easily the principle 
will creep on, how likely it is that before 
long Bills of a controversial character 
will be proposed, and how convenient it 
will be for any Government to take an 
arrangement of this kind, and to use it 
only for those portions of the United 
Kingdom in which it has the most de- 
cided majority. The hon. baronet the 
Member for the College Division of 
Glasgow, said: “It is not our policy to 
obstruct.” Nobody has accused the hon. 
Member with obstruction during the 
existence of the present Government. If 
he had said: “It is not our policy to 
obstruct now,” he perhaps would have 
more clearly expressed himself, and 
would have left no doubt at all as to his 
future intentions. I shall hope te remind 
the hon. Baronet in the next Parliament 
of his statement in this, but in the mean- 
time there is no doubt we have about as 
much interest in the rearrangement of 
business as the Government and their 
followers. The discussion has been for 
the most part confined to the question of 
numbers, and I was very sorry the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, when we seemed 
to be about to come to an arrangement, 
interposed his great authority to recom- 
mend the Government to save time by 
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doing—what? By refusing any conces- 
sion whatever. I endeavoured, while the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was speak- 
ing, to make a calculation, and I believe 
the addition of five Members to the 15 
would absolutely redress the balance, 
and make the Committee what it ought 
to be, a representation of the House as 
far as the respective numbers of parties 
are concerned. Now, are the Govern- 
ment going to keep us discussing for four 
nights, as they did last Session, in order 
to secure for themselves an extra ma- 
jority, above what they are entitled to, 
of five on a Grand Committee to which 
they say they are going only to refer 
Bills which are not of a very contentious 
character? That is the small point to 
which the matter under discussion has 
been reduced. At the same time, I do not 
think it is the only matter we have to 
consider in regard to this question. 
But a much larger question is raised by 
the fact that the Government confine 
this proposal to one part of the king- 
dom. If this Committee is set up for 
Scotland, why on earth should not a 
separate Committee of this kind be set 
up for London? What part of the king- 
dom has more distinct and separate 
interests than London in respect of the 
legislation specially required for the 
benefit of its citizens. Inasmuch as that 
legislation is to a large extent compara- 
tively uninteresting to the representa- 
tives of the rest of the kingdom, why 
should not a Committee of this kind be 
set up if the London Members wish? It 
is probable that if Committees for London 
and Scotland were set up, Ireland would 
put forward a claim for similar treat- 
ment, which I certainly should be ready 
in those circumstances to consider favour- 
ably, on the understanding that in the 
case of England all matters similar to 
those referred to the Irish Committee in 
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of the character of the measures to be 
submitted to these Committees. If we 
refer to these Grand Committees highly 
controversial matters it is perfectly 
certain that we shall break down the 
institution altogether. These Com: 
mittees were not instituted with any 
idea that matters of a controversial kind 
would be referred to them. I mean 
matters that Members in every quarter 
of the House consider to be controversial. 
It would not do to allow the Govern- 
ment of the day to define what is 
and what is not controversial. 
If we did that, we might perhaps have 
the present Government declaring that 
the Bill for repealing the Crimes Act is 
not a controversial measure. I remember, 
when the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian proposed these Committees, he 
laid it down as of the first importance 
that it was only non- controversial 
legislation that should be dealt with in 
them. I think we have already begun 
to make considerable inroa ls upon that 
principle, and I am quite certain that if 
we go on in that direction these Com- 
mittees will finally become quite useless, 
because they are only useful when they 
save the time of the House, and if 
controversial business is to be fought 
out in Grand Committee it certainly 
will be fought out over again in this 
House on the Report stage. When 
commercial matters, such as those dealt 
with in the Bankruptcy Act and the 
Patents Act, or measures like the Scotch 
Local Government Act of last year, are 
discussed in a business-like manner in 
Grand Committee, every one is satisfied 
and nobody has any desire to renew the 
discussion in this House. Having regard 
to these considerations, I ask the Gov- 
ernment to give us an assurance which 
will be likely to shorten this discussion 
considerably. If they will accept the 





the case of Ireland would be referred to 
an English Committee. As regards a 
vast amount of what is really non-con-| 
tentious, non-controversial legislation, a| 
scheme of that kind might be carried out 
with the best results, because now a 
great deal of the opposition shown to 
measures Which ought not to be con- 
tentious is of a Party character, and in dis- 
cussions in Grand Committee Party strife 
would not be so manifest. But there is 
another point of even greater import- 
ance—namely, the need for a definition 





principle that not 15 Members, nor any 
fixed number of Members, should be 
added to these Committees, but that 
such a number should be added as would 
redress the balance and cause the Com- 
mittees to represent accurately the state 
of Parties in this House, the Government 
will dispose at once of the first objection 
which has been raised. Then, if they 
would say that they will be ready to take 
into account the evident feeling of the 
Opposition with regard to the nature 
and character of any Bills which they 
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may desire to submit to these Grand; be unfavourably disposed. The right 
Committees, I think they would remove hon. Gentleman said that it is desirable 
the strongest objection to the plan which to make this proposed Committee a 
we entertain. |microcosm of the House of Commons. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : Well, we accepted that principle by the 
I fully recognise the conciliatory and action which we took last year, and if 
almost amiable spirit in which the right che circumstances have in any respect 
hon. Gentleman has discussed this altered, and if the same number of 
question. He has made certain sugges- Members as were then added to the 
tions, and said that their acceptance Committee will not enable the same re- 
would ren »r the present task of the sults to be attained this year, I will not 
Government easier of accomplishment. say that we are particularly bound to 
The Government showed last year a very oppose an addition to the number. The 
strong desire to meet what appeared to | object of the right hon. Gentleman, as I 
be the general sense of the House with | understand it, is that a certain number 
regard to this matter. Last year we of Members should be added, it being 
proposed aCommittee of Scotch Members | left to the Committee of Selection so 
for Scotch legislation. I do not admit! to choose the Members as to insure a 
now that there was anything unfair! proportionate representaticu on the Com- 
or unconstitutional in that proposal as/ mittee of the Parties in this House. We 
originally made. The right hon. Gentle-| are perfectly ready to consider that pro- 
man asks why this procedure should not posal, and if the number—20—suggested 
be applied to all the smaller and less | by the right hon. Gentleman would effect 
important parts of the Kingdom— his object, and if by accepting the pro- 
[Opposition cries of “ Oh!” and pp | posal we could materially abbreviate this 
—I mean less important in respect of | discussion and secure the establishment 
size and population. [Cries of “London” | of the Committee, the Government 
and “England.”| I was not referring| would not be disposed to raise any 
to England as a whole. The right hon. objections to the plan. Then we 
Gentleman’s question was why this are asked whether the Resolution 
procedure should not be applied to parts | ought not to be so framed as to be ap- 
of England if it is to be applied to) plicable to other parts. of the country. 
Scotland. The answer to that is that|To propose a scheme applicable to the 
Scotland is a distinct political entity, | three countries would be too large an en- 
with distinct legislation of its own, with | terprise at this period of the Session. But 
different laws, and with a different | when the right hon. Gentleman indicated 
system both of Church and State. It | that the plan might in certain circum- 
stands, therefore, on a totally different | stances be applied to London, and even 
footing from other parts of the Kingdom, | Ireland, I was filled with surprise, and I 
to which reference has been made. But! am inclined to ask, “ Is Saul, then, also 
if it is thought that we are likely to be | among the prophets?” and to doubt 
frightened by the argument that this | whether we unfortunate people who sit 


procedure might also be applied to 
England and Ireland, all I can say is 
that most of us would not be at all 
averse to see a somewhat similar 
plan proposed in respect of those 
countries. In fact, I and some of 
my friends have already indicated by our 
votes what we consider to be a better 
way of accomplishing that object. The 
right hon. Gentleman has inquired as 
to the disposition of the Government 
upon three separate points. I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man leads the Opposition in this matter, 
but, answering him as a person of autho- 
rity, I can say there is one at least of 
his suggestions to which we should not 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


on this side of the House are the only 
Members who deserve the name of 
Separatists. But it is not we who will find 
fault with the right hon. Gentleman on 
this ground. If he thinks it desirable 
to propose, in another Session, that this 
procedure should be carried further, 
acknowledging that there are other 
nationalities in the kingdom besides 
Scotland which require similar treat- 
ment, I do not think he will 
find that much objection will be 
raised in this quarter of the House. 
But then another point has been raised 
as to the particular measures to be re- 
ferred to the Committee when it is 
appointed. TI should have thought that 
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the words of my right hon. Friend’s reso- 
lution were explicit enough. The hon. 
Member for Leeds suggested, I believe, 
that they were so wide that it might be 
open to a Government, for instance, to 
adopt a measure dealing with the Dis- 
establishment of the Scotch Church and 
refer it to this Committee. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: What I 
said was that that would be a very small 
step in advance of the Resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Such a proceeding would be quite alien 
to the spirit of the Resolution. The 
Committee is to be appointed for the 
consideration— 


“ Of all Bills introduced by a Minister of the 
Crown, relating exclusively to Scotland, which 
may by order of the House be committed to 
them.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham said that the Re- 
solution ought to be confined to Bills 
which were referred by the common 
consent of the House. Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman see that that would 
give power to a small minority to prevent 
effective action being taken with regard 
to any Bill to which they took excep- 
tion ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: By “com- 
mon consent,” I meant, of course, the 
consent of a large majority. I did not 
mean that the unanimous assent of the 
House should be required. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Well that is so much to the good ; but, 
really, what is it the Government pro- 
pose? We indicate the Bills we have in 
view in the Resolution itself, and my 
right hon. Friend near me mentioned as 
a Bill which, in the opinion of theGovern- 
ment, the House would do well to refer 
to the Committee, the Bill relating to 
county government. I do not imagine 
anyone would say that that Bill was not 
a proper Bill to be referred to the Com- 
mittee. Then there is the Bill relating 
to inquiries into fatal accidents. There 
is, no doubt, a little professional objec- 
tion to that Bill in some quarters of the 
House, but in the main it is a Bill which 
is largely desired in Scotland. Then I 
come to the Crofters Bill, and I suppose 
the whole of this argument has been ad- 
dressed to that Bill. Well, the Crofters 
Bill is the extension of an Act which has 
done almost incalculable good in the 
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north of Scotland, and when the Bill 
was submitted to the House the objection 
which the leader of the Opposition took 
to it was—not that it was a revolutionary 
measure to be opposed in every way the 
forms of the House allow, but that it did 
not go far enough, that it only related 
to the larger class of agriculturists, the 
crofters, and that the cottars were ex- 
cluded from its application. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
admit the accuracy of that versionof what 
I said. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not present that version as strictly 
accurate in every point, but the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that his ob- 
jection was of that nature. [{Mr. 
Baurour: “ mace He certainly urged 
upon the House the desirability of pro- 
viding for the cottars. At any rate, 
though there may be great difference of 
opinion in regard to that Bill, it is a 
Bill which the general sense of the House 
would consider likely to be made into a 
beneficial instrument for the welfare of 
the people in a large part of Scotland. 
I trust that, addressing ourselves to the 
matter in what I think the House will 
admit is a conciliatory spirit, and seeking 
to meet as we do all the reasonable pro- 
posals for amendment that have been put 
forward, hon. Members on the other side 
of the House who have spoken on the 
subject will themselves change their 
views. I do not wish to introduce a 
single word that would strike a note of 
discord, but I confess I am amazed that 
Scotch Members should take any steps 
not only to prevent this Committee from 
being set up, but to prevent any Scotch 
legislation of a serious nature from being 
passed this Session. That will be the 
effect of any serious or prolonged oppo- 
sition to the proposal of the Government. 
We put before the House a method by 
which useful Scotch business can be 
passed. If right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and their followers take the other line 
and say :— 

“ We do not wish Scotch legislation to pass or 
this improvement to be made in the conditions 
of business in the House, and we will hinder 
the setting up of the Committee which last 
year was found to be almost a complete success,”’ 


then I cannot wish the Scotch supporters 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite joy of 
the reception they will meet with when 
they go to their constituencies. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman did no more than justice to 
himself when he said he met the pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend opposite in 
a conciliatory spirit. The whole tone of 
his speech was calculated not to aggra- 
vate the Debate, but, as far as it went, 
to make our discussion harmonious. I 
would go further, and say that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech shows that the 
Government have succeeded in altogether 
unlearning the doctrine they taught 
themselves and attempted to teach the 
House last year—that it was not an 
unjust proceeding for a Government to 
augment the small majority they pos- 
sessed in the House by using that small 
majority for the purpose of creating a 
large majority in a Committee-room. 
That was one of the principles, perhaps 
the main principle, that occupied our 
attention last year ; but now we have it 
finally recognised, never again, I hope, to 
be called into question by a Minister of 
the Crown, that every Committee of 
this House, be it Select Committee or 
Grand Committee, should be a faithful 
reflection of the balance of Parties. On 
the general principle of Grand Com- 
mittees let me make this observation. 
I am entirely in favour of the machinery 
which was brought into operation some 
years ago, and which has worked ex- 
tremely well and enabled the House to 
do a great deal of useful business. So 
much do I value the principle of Grand 
Committees that I should regret to see 
anything done which would bring 
that particular form of Parliamentary 
machinery into disrepute, and I have 
watched with growing alarm and dis- 
quietude the way in which the Govern- 
ment, Session after Session, have shown 
an inclination to refer to Grand Com- 
mittees Bills of a more and more con- 
troversial character, until yesterday we 
reached the climax when a Minister of 
the Crown got up in the House and sug- 
gested the reference to a Grand Com- 
mittee of the Bill for the repeal of the 
Crimes Act. I say it with all serious- 
ness that if that is the spirit in which 
Grand Committees are going to be used 
they are doomed. We have already seen, 
in the course of this Session, two Bills 
which were referred to Grand Com- 
mittees passed through, in spite of the 
protests of minorities, without Amend- 
ments, and the result of that is that the 
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House never at any stage was able to 
discuss the details of those Bills. And I 
do not doubt that if hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway had succeeded in 
referring the one clause which seeks to 
repeal the Crimes Act to a Grand Com- 
mittee, that Clause would have been 
passed without a word or a syllable 
being changed. Even with regard to 
this Scotch Committee the Government 
propose to refer to it one Bill at least 
which is of so controversial a character 
that, in my judgment, it falls outside the 
scope of the class of Bills which ought to 
be referred to Grand Committees ; but 
let me recall to the recollection of the 
House that you cannot multiply Grand 
Committees indefinitely, for this, among 
other reasons—that the number of Mem- 
bers in the House is not adequate to do 
the work. I have here a paper showing 
the number of Members who, in addition 
to their ordinary work in the House, 
servedon morethan one Grand Committee. 
Ten Gentlemen served on the Scotch 
Committee and the Grand Committee on 
Trade. Ten other Gentlemen served 
on the Scotch Committee and the 
Grand Committee on Law, and there 
were two Gentlemen who served both 
on the Grand Committee on Law 
and the Grand Committee on Trade. 
It is impossible for any Gentlemen 
interested in the current work in 
the House also to work on these Grand 
Committees. The result last year was 
that some Members whose advice was 
most necessary in the Grand Com- 
mittees practically never attended them. 
The Home Secretary attended the Scotch 
Grand Committee once for half-an-hour, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
once, the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian very naturally did not attend at 
all, the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddingtonshire—who has spoken of 
the enormous importance of Scotch 
Grand Committees—last year attended 
twice, the former Solicitor General, a 
Scotch Member, attended three times— 
for a brief space each time—and the 
Attorney General did not attend at all. 
Another Gentleman attended six times. 
I myself attended three times. This 
was not owing to idleness or indifference 
to the work of the Grand Committee, 
but because it is physically impossible 
for a man to sit here from half-past three 





in the afternoon until midnight taking 
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a leading part in the Debates, and, in| nor any plan is possible if once contro- 
addition to all his other work, to attend | versial Bills are to be referred to these 
the labours of the Grand Committee. It! Grand Committees. Would the Govern- 
cannot be done; and if you are im-| ment dare to refer to an English Com- 
moderate in this use of Grand Com- mittee reflecting the balance of opinion 
mittees, many of the most important in this House the discussion of such a 








Members of the House will be absolutely 
excluded from discussions in which they 
are well qualified to take, and it is 
almost essential they should take, part. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin 
desires to see these Committees with a 
strong national flavour or element in 
them. 1 have no objection whatever to 
that in moderation, but I lay down as a 
general principle that these Committees 
should be composed of experts rather than 
persons from a particular locality. Scotch 
Members do not necessarily know every- 


thing about every question that comes 
before these Committees. A Member | 


who represents an agricultural constitu- 
ency in the south of Scotland is not 
thereby qualified to deal with the very 
peculiar circumstances of the population 
in the six crofting counties. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland said that, however 
ignorant Members might be at the 
beginning of the work of a Grand Com- 
mittee, under the wholesome discipline 
of a series of visits from their con- 
stituents the Committee soon became a 
Committee of experts. But I should like 
them to begin as experts and not be left 
experts when the Bill is finished. The 
numbers of these Grand Committees 
should be limited to 70 or 80, or some 
other manageable number, and there 
should be a preponderance of Scotch 
Members who really have a special know- 
ledge of the question, making up the 
total with English and Trish Members 
who would reflect the opinions of the 
House. On these lines you might have 
English Grand Committees which should 
deal with non-controversial Bills. A 
Grand Committee composed entirely of 
English Members would be grotesque. 
It would remove some 400 Gentlemen 
from this House to a room yet to be 
built—Westminster Hall or some other 
large place of assembly—where they 
could carry on their debates in numbers 


probably not less than those that habitu-| 


ally take part in the business of the 
whole House. 
general concurrence with the views of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin, I repeat that neither his plan 


While I express this. 


|measure as the Local Veto Bill? I do 
‘not think so. It would knock the Com- 
‘mittee to pieces and discredit the whole 
‘system of Grand Committees The 
crucial point is, how are we to distinguish 
between controversial and non-contro- 
| versial measures? The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had the courage to tell the 
| House that the Crofters Bill was not a 
| controversial measure, and quoted what 
| I said on the First Reading. I expressly 
stated that the First Reading was not 
‘the occasion for a critical survey of the 
Bill. But if he will read the rest of my 
speech he will see I showed that, in 
the extension of the crofter area and the 
breaking of leases and in other matters 
of not less importance, principles were 
raised of the utmost difficulty, necessarily 
controversial, and necessarily touching on 
the interests of important classes in the 
Highlands. I added that the Bill, as 
presented to the House, was ill-calculated 
to serve the interests of the poorer 
| part of the crofter and cotter population, 
nor is that denied by anybody. Then I 
want to know how is that Grand Com- 
mittee to deal with such a Bill? Will 
you permit the Grand Committee to 
suggest the expenditure of public money 
on light railways, to initiate a vast 
scheme of migration and deal with those 
difficulties? I do not believe that many 
of the difficulties could be dealt with. 
All I say is that a Bill which does not 
| deal with them does not touch the crofter 
| question at all. The Secretary for War 
| jeered at the suggestion that a Disestab- 
‘lishment Bill should be referred to a 
‘Grand Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s own Lord Advocate sug- 
| gested last year that a Disestablishment 
‘and Disendowment Bill was the very 
sort of Bill that ought to be and could 
be referred to a Grand Committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
What I said was that under this Reso- 
lution it could not be done. 

Mr. BALFOUR: What the right hon. 
Gentleman stated was that under this 
Resolution it could not be referred to 
the Grand Committee because it was not 
initiated by the Government. But did 
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he or did he not give us to understand 
that it was the kind of Bill that ought to 
be referred ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I gave no opinion about it. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Then I want to 
know where we are. Do the Govern- 
ment hold up their sleeve in some other 
Session a cara not yet played referring 
to Disestablishment The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told us last year that the 
Crofters Bill and the Land Bill were 
not proper Bills to be referred to the 
Grand Committee. The Government 
seem to have advanced since then. What 
is to be the limit of that advance! 
Their old principles they have already 
abandoned ; what are their new principles, 
and how are they to be carried out? 
It is a mistake—and I say this especially 
to English Members—-to suppose that a 
Bill like the Crofters Bill is purely a 
Scottish matter. When you deal with 
questions of landlord and tenant that 
necessarily arouse deep feelings, it is 
absurd to say that Bills of that kind are 
not to be described as in the highest 
degree controversial. It is manifest that 
the right hon. Gentleman had made a 
great concession, the value of which I 
recognise, and which will largely shorten 
our Debates on this matter. But he has 
not gone, or attempted to go, the full 
length that is necessary. We cannot 
contemplate with any confidence the 
future of a plan which, in its present 
form, is not applicable to other areas 
than Scotland, and which is not safe- 
guarded by a provision that no Bills 
subjected to its action shall be of a con- 
troversial character. The very fact that 
the Government have announced their 
intention of referring one of the most 
controversial Bills that could be brought 
into the House, shows how little we ought 
to assent to their proposal in its main 
scope until they have provided some safe- 
guard which will prevent abuse, in the 
future, of this particular form of Com- 
mittee, and which they show themselves 
only too ready to commit in the present 
Session. I believe the concession of the 
right hon. Gentleman will save us from 
the necessity of Moving one or two of 
the Amendments we have put on the 
Paper, but there are other matters, 
however, both on the general question 
and on the detail of the proposal, which 
we must debate. In conclusion, I have 
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only to say that, if this or any other 
Government are to set up Grand Com- 
mittees, I have no objection to one 
nation being largely represented upon it 
if you choose the members of that 
nation because they know about the 
subject. I have no objection, in the 
second place, to the setting up of any 
number of Grand Committees provided 
you do not interfere with the general 
work of this House, and no controversial 
business is submitted to them. Till those 
three conditions are fulfilled I shall look 
with suspicion upon, and I shall oppose, 
any proposal for dealing in the manner 
suggested by the Government with this 
vast issue. I beg hon. Members who 
are interested in the work of this House, 
and are anxious for its future success, to 
watch with great suspicion the begin- 
ning of a movement which, unless safe- 
guarded at every turn, may end in 
bringing the whole machinery of Grand 
Committees into hopeless disrepute. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, the Government had undertaken 
to alter the Resolution. It was only 
reasonable they should state distinctly 
how the Amendment was to be altered. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
it was proposed that the word “ twenty” 
should be substituted for “ fifteen.” That 
would enable the Committee of Selection 
to secure absolutely a balance of Parties. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark- 
shire, Partick) said, it had been pointed 
out very strongly that one of the great 
objections to the scheme of a Scotch 
Committee consisted in the possibility of 
controversial Bills being referred to it. 
It was suggested by the hon. Member 
for Leeds that it would be only one step 
further for the Government next year to 

Mr. BARTLEY, rising to a point of 
Order, asked where they were. Had the 
Government moved their Amendment ! 
*Mr. SPEAKER remarked that they 
were still discussing the main question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is an 
Amendment down in the name of the 
hon. Member for Wigtonshire, which I 
suppose would be excluded if the right 
hon. Gentleman moved an Amendment 
which comes somewhat lower down in 
the Resolution. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said the 
order of the Amendments was to be 
considered very carefully, because, if the 
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right hon. Gentleman now moved the 
words he had expressed his willingness 
to move, and which stood in his (Mr. 
Parker Smith’s) name, all Amendments 
in front would be cut out. He was 
pointing out that a very strong objection 
was felt to referring to the Standing Com- 
mittee Bills which were controversial. 
That had been enlarged on by two or 
three Members. But there was another 
point upon which they ought to receive 
an assurance from the Government. It 
was perfectly possible that a Bill, as 
referred to a Standing Committee, might 
not be controversial, but that when it 
came down from Committee it might be 
extremely controversial. Last year the 
Scotch Local Government Bill was dis- 
cussed almost entirely on non-controver- 
sial grounds. One Amendment, however, 
was carried against the Secretary for 
Scotland by his own supporters, and the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the possi- 
bility of the Amendment wrecking the 
Bill. When the Bill came down to the 
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| Committee, because he could not think 


that 20 added to 72 made a satisfactory 
tribunal. If they had a Committee of 
60 Members, some of them representing 
Scotch interests, some of these gentlemen 
who had to do with matters cognate to 
those interests, and who were able to 
give a good and wise judgment upon 
them—gentlemen drawn from all quar- 
ters of the House and all parts of the 
country—they would have a good Com- 
mittee and one which would inspire 
confidence. He could see a very great 
danger in the House losing control over 
Scotch measures by means of. a Com- 
mittee exclusively composed of Scotch 
Members. Again, there ought to be 
some intimation made to them in regard 
to the partisan question of Bills. It was 
nonsense to say that no Government 





would permit partisan Bills to be dis- 
cussed by a Standing Committee. Great 
pressure was often put upon the Treasury 
Bench. Right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
|might be quite willing and ready to say 


House, the Secretary for Scotland ac-|it was not their intention to launch 
cepted the Amendment on the ground | partisan questions on the attention of 
that he felt he ought to take the Bill as | Standing Committees, but they were help- 








it left the Standing Committee. If such | 
a practice were to prevail in all similar 
cases, there was an end to Ministerial | 
responsibility. Take the Crofters Bill— | 
a small Bill—which it was proposed to, 
send upstairs. Did anyone believe that 
if that Bill went upstairs to a Committee | 
composed as last year’s Committee was | 
composed, it would come down a proposal | 
of the same magnitude? The supporters | 
of the Government would propose all | 
kinds of extensive Amendments, which 
doubtless would be deprecated by the 
Secretary for Scotland. They would, | 
however, be carried, and the Bill would | 
come back, not in its present shape, but | 
in a shape to which far more serious 
objection might, perhaps, be taken, by 
a very large part of the House. The)! 
Government would, by the use of the, 
Standing Committee, have succeeded in 
getting to the Report stage a highly 
controversial Bill. That was a danger) 
surrounding the reference of Bills to. 
Standing Committee as to which they | 
ought to have some assurance from the | 
Government. Would it be the policy of | 
the Secretary for Scotland to take the | 
same course he took last year ? 

Sir MARK STEWART desired some 
explanation as to the numbers of the 


less when their supporters pressed them. 
As a Scotch Member, he should like to 
hear a distinct statement made with 
regard to the Church of Scotland. There 
was a Bill before the House which, al- 
though it was a Private Bill fathered 
by au hon. Member for Glasgow, they 
were told that the Government had 
made their own. It was a contentious 
Bill, and if it came before the proposed 
Scotch Committee it would rend the 
Committee in twain. There would be 
no end of obstruction, by which the 
object of the Committee would be de- 
feated ; and there would be scenes un- 
equalled since the meetings of Irish 
Members in Room No. 15. An illustra- 
tion of what the Government might be 
induced to do was furnished on Wednes- 
day, when the Chief Secretary enter- 
tained the notion of sending to an Irish 
Committee the Bill for repealing the 
Crimes Act. That was a course that 
would not be fair to Scotch Members, 
or Welsh Members, or English Members. 
The question of appointing a Scotch Com- 
mittee was one that ought to be con- 
sidered far more closely and attentively 
than it was allowed to be by this oppor- 
tunity, and all the details ought to be 
fully gone into. If the Motion was 
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passed in a thoughtless manner, it would 
give rise to much difficulty. Let the 
matter be set about in a_ business-like 
way, and there might be good hopes of a 
satisfactory and fruitful result, realising 
the intentions of the Government. But 
if they did not do that, they would have 
constant difficulties and Debates as to 
what were contentious measures and 
what were not. It was understood that 
the Crofters Bill, which was on the 
Orders for that night, was to be one of 
the measures to be sent to the Scotch 
Committee ; but he had understood that 
the idea of placing it in that position 
was repudiated by the Leader of the 
House, who said he would not be induced 
to let that Bill go to a Committee. The 
Local Government Bill would not take a 
long time in Committee : the Committee 
would not hesitate to pass it in one or 
two days. The Fatal Accidents Bill 
raised questions that were mainly for 
lawyers, and it would be better to send 
it to the Grand Committee on Law 
than to a Scotch Committee. The Grand 
Committee would have the help of Scotch 
experts, and they would be able to deal 
with the measure in a practical way. 
Yet these were the two measures the 
Government were going to send to the 
Scotch Committee. They spoke of the 
satisfaction given by the Scotch Com- 
mittee last year ; but the circumstances 
now were entirely different. Then it 
had to deal with the consequences of 
previous legislation. Both Parties were 
pledged to carry the Parish Councils Bill, 
and an objection to the constitution of 
the Committee was met by adding 15 
Members. He sat on the Committee, 
and, if he missed one or two of the 
meetings, it was because he was engaged 
at the time on another Committee in 
which he took an equal, if not a greater, 
interest. What was his position now? 
That very week he was on four Com- 
mittees ; and while they continued to sit 
how could he attend the Scotch Com- 
mittee if he was put upon it? Other 
Members were in a similar position ; and 
how could they attend to Grand Com- 
mittees and Select Committees sitting at 
the same time? Committees were multi- 
plied regardless of the work they were 
throwing on Members. Where would 
the Government find 60 fresh and un- 
occupied Members to form another Com- 
mittee? There were not sufficient 
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Members available to man the Com- 
mittees. Some Members had to attend 
to professional business; some were 
called out of London. All were striving 
to do their best ; but the truth was that 
many were overworked, and work was 
ill-done. Members were obliged to 
absent themselves from Committees from 
causes over which they had no control ; 
they lost the thread of the inquiries; 
their work was imperfectly done ; and 
Bills did not return to the House 
amended as they ought to be. Some- 
times Members were put on Committees 
without being in a position to render any 
useful service. He was put on the Com- 
mittee of the Burghs Police (Scotland) 
Bill ; but as a Scotch County Member 
he did notknow anything about boroughs. 
He found a great amount of ignorance 
of the subject on the part of Mem- 
bers of the Committee. By attending 
assiduously he learned a good deal, but 
he was not the right man to put on the 
Committee. Scotch Members could not 
be expected to know everything about 
Scotland, and Members ought to be 
selected carefully for the specific purposes 
for which Committees were appointed. 
This was an Imperial question. Scotch 
Members were elected in the first place 
to attend to Imperial interests, and in 
the second place to look after local 
interests ; and those who made it their 
first duty to attend to Imperial interests 
made the best Members of Parliament. 
From this point of view he held that the 
Resolution ought not to be passed with- 
out careful consideration. If the Govern- 
ment did not get through more business 
it was because they tried to do too much. 
He agreed with the Prime Minister that 
there was no use in laying out a gigantic 
programme when so little could be passed. 
At the end of the Session it would be 
found they had not done one-tenth of 
what they ought to do. Why should 
they be anxious to help a lame dog over 
a style? They might work at a sound 
programme if it was placed before them ; 
but they were not inclined to’ weary 
themselves on Scotch and Grand Com- 
mittees for so little result. The success 
of the Scotch Committee last Session was 
attained by a sacrifice of health and 
strength, which Members were not dis- 
posed to go through again ; and he asked 
the House to pause before it set up 
another Grand Committee. 
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Standing Committee 

*Sir HERBERT MAXWELL rose to 
move, as an Amendment, to leave out 
all after “ that ” and insert— 


“This House declines to entertain a proposal 
to refer Bills to Standing Committees on the 
basis of separate nationalities and irrespec- 


tively of the subject matter of such Bills, and is | 


of opinion that such a course would not only be 
contrary to the spirit and usages of the Imperial 
Parliament, but also undesirable in view of the 
Bills referring to Scotland, or parts of Scotland, 
now before the House.”’ 


The fortunes of war, he said, were some- 
what unpropitious, in that it fell to his 
lot to move his Amendment at a 
moment when the Secretary for Scotland 
was absent from the House ; and, seeing 
that Her Majesty's Government was 
totally unrepresented on the Treasury 
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establishment of that Committee, and 
by the business-like way in which, as 
Seotchmen, they dealt with the ques- 
tions which came before them for deci- 
sion? Did he suppose that their 
objections, on principle, had been lulled 
| by the practical effect which it had given 
to the measure which he put before it? 
Not only did their objections remain, but 
in some respects they were stronger than 
they were last year. If they agreed to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal now, 
they would be taxed in future years 
with having acquiesced in a definition 
|of national representation as distinct 
from, and in a great measure indepen- 
dent of, the Imperial Parliament, and 
that they were not prepared to do. So 








Bench, he was at a loss to know to what | far from acquiescing in this proposal, 
quarter of the House he should direct ‘there were circumstances which deepened 
his observations. His experience of the | theirdistrust, and if possible strengthened 
House, which extended over a good | their opposition to it. In the first place, 
many years, had led him to believe that | the proposal of last year was put before 
the importance of the question under|the House as an experiment. The 
discussion was to be gauged—not accu- | Scottish Members, he supposed, were 
rately, perhaps, but approximately—by |deemed more patient and pliant than 
the amount of interest shown in it by | Members from other parts of the king- 
the supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- | dom, and therefore they were put forward 
ment. When the Speaker returned to | last year as the subject of this experi- 
the Chair there was not a single Member |ment. But they objected to be the 
on the Benches opposite. However, subject of repeated experiments ; they 
matters were better now, and he would objected to be brought forward again as 
proceed to address himself to the subject | a corpus vile. Why should they be sent 
under discussion, confining the scope of | forth into the wilderness again, because 
his remarks to the Motion of the | the time of the House suffered from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and the Amend- redundant garrulity—he should say elo- 
ment he proposed to move. He could | quence—of Irish Members, or the incon- 
take no exception to the terms in which venient importunity of Welsh Members, 
the Secretary for Scotland moved this|or the intolerable prolixity of English 
Resolution, nor to the estimate which he | Members? Why should some other 
had given of the valuable labour performed | nationality be made a scapegoat? The 
by the Scotch Grand Committee last right hon. Gentleman spoke of the irk- 
year. But, at the same time, he detected |some duty which lay upon Members of 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion a/ waiting about in the Lobbies, waiting 
proposition, which, if carried, would go | for business in which they had a direct 
very far to subvert the traditions, the concern. But he did not show how 
procedure, and the spirit of the Imperial Scotch Members in the future were to 
Legislature. The right hon. Gentleman | be exempted from hanging about. They 
had told the House that the argu- were to have hard work upstairs and 
ments which were brought forward hanging about downstairs. There were 
against the proposal last year were this year's special and weighty considera- 
over-ruled, and that their value was dis- | tions which disposed them less than ever 
proved by the result of the experiment. | to accept this proposal. Last year the 
It was quite true that the evil precedent only measure referred to the Standing 
of a Standing Committee on a national Committee was one which, although 
basis was accomplished last year. But very wide in its scope, was in its essence 
did the right hon. Gentleman suppose non-controversial. It was opposed by 
that their objections were so insincere no Party in the House, and in the bulk 
and hollow as to be set aside by the | of its details was uninteresting, and 
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in a great measure unintelligible to 
Members from other parts of the country. 
The Bill of last year, though it was 
a great one, was in its essence un- 
controversial. How stood the case 
this year? The Secretary for Scot- 
land said that three Bills would be 
referred to the Committee. The first 
was the Fatal Accidents Bill. The 
Scottish Members, as such, could have 
no special faculties for dealing with 
such a measure. It was a measure 
which concerned the gentlemen of the 
long robe, and there was the Standing 
Committee on Law to deal with this 
Bill. Could anyone say that the 
Standing Committee on Law was not 
competent, with the addition of Scottish 
Members, to deal with a purely technical 
measure such as this? The next Bill 
was the Crofters Bill. It was a measure 
which bristled in every line with con- 
troversial matter. It was, moreover, a 
measure in which the majority of the 
Scottish Members, those representing 
lowland and urban constituencies, could 
have no special knowledge to enable 
them to deal with it. It was a measure, 
besides, referring not to the whole of 
Scotland, but to certain counties and 
parts of counties in which there had 
lingered an archaic, wasteful form of 
agriculture. But that form of agricul- 
ture the Government had determined 
to foster and to encourage. Over the 
greater part of Scotland that system did 
not prevail with which the Crofters 
Bill was intended to apply. The prin- 
ciples involved in that Bill were of much 
wider application than in those counties 
and parishes which were brought within 
the purview of the Bill introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman said that no 
question which could seriously affect any 
other part of the kingdom directly 
could possibly come before the Scottish 
Committee. But in the Crofters Bill 
principles and practice were involved 
which might and almost would ulti- 
mately affect other parts of the United 
Kingdom, and notably that part of the 
United Kingdom with which the right 
hon. Gentleman was connected—North- 
umberland. It was a matter of common 
knowledge, not only in Northumberland 
but in the whole of the North of Eng- 
land and South of Scotland, there once 
prevailed the system known as crofting ; 
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and in many counties in the south there 
still lingered shreds and patches where 
the people might be accurately described 
as crofters. Therefore the proposal to 
refer the Bill to the Standing Committee 
transgressed the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman laid down last year that 
no legislation would be referred to that 
Committee if it could by any possibility 
be applied to uther parts of the United 
Kingdom. He did not wish to under- 
rate the importance of the third measure 
—the Local Government Bill for Scot- 
land. It contained most valuable pro- 
visions, but was it a measure of such a 
scope that a Standing Committee should 
be set to deal with it pro hdc vice? It 
was a useful piece of domestic legisla- 
tion. The most salient features in it 
were bridle-paths, manure heaps, milk- 
ing cans, and house drains. It was a 
Bill indeed which the House itself could 
dispose of in two or three hours, but to 
send it toa Grand Committee was like 
cracking a walnut with a steam hammer. 
He appealed to the House to protect 
Scotland from these unjust attacks on 
the powers of physical endurance of 
Members. It would be impossible for 
Scottish Members to take their full and 
fair share in Imperial legislation, and at 
the same time to render service on this 
Committee. Overt attempts had been 
made in the past to impair the Imperial 
character of Parliament. Hitherto they 
had been successfully resisted; and he 
appealed to hon. Members to support the 
Scottish Members in protesting against 
this proposal. They ought not to look 
upon this as purely a Scottish question. 
They ought rather to make this covert 
and subterranean attack on the Imperial 
Legislature as abortive as the attempt 
that was made a few years ago. He 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 
Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.), in rising to support the Amendment, 
said that he thought the House was 
entitled to some reply to the arguments 
of the last speaker. There seemed to be 
a singular lack in the speeches from the 
Government Benches that evening, and 
the Secretary for Scotland, in his speech, 
seemed to display great want of argu- 
ment. His quotation from Mr. Bright 
was met by a quotation from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian. Last year the one Bill before 
the Scotch Committee was an essentially 
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non-contentious and lengthy Bill, whereas 
one of the Bills now proposed would 
have passed through the House in the 
time occupied in the present discussion. 
He believed that it would. But the 
right hon. Gentleman further proposed 
tosubmit the Crofters’ Bill to the Scotch 
Committee. That was a highly conten- 
tious measure, not merely between Party 
and Party, but between Members of the 
Opposition and Members of the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. CLARK : Not Members of the 
Government. Supporters of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COCHRANE: Well, supporters 
of the Government—he might say inter- 
mittent supporters of the Government. 
Great fatigue was felt by the Scotch Mem- 
bers in attending the Scotch Committee, 
in spite of what had been said to the 
contrary by the Secretary for Scotland. 
He did not see why Scotchmen were 
different to any other men. He did not 
see why they should be boycotted from 
the House driven upstairs, and treated 
as outcasts, and as unfit to conduct their 
business in the House. The House was 
hardly ever fuller than it was that after- 
noon, and the suggestion made last year 
that the House emptied as soon as Scotch 
business came under discussion was un- 
just to the Scotch Members and libellous 
on the House. He did not say that in 
any offensive spirit. All business was 
more or less technical, but Scotch not 
more so than other business. He did 
not see how the Crofters’ Bill could be 
considered a more technical measure to 
understand and follow than the Irish 
Land Bill, which bristled with technical 
points. Was there any single point in 
the Crofters’ Bill which so bristled with 
difficulties as that Irish case of Adams 
v. Dunseath? Then the right hon Gen- 
tleman stated that there was a good old 
Scottish way of doing business, which 
was not a good old English, or a good old 
Irish, or a good old Welsh way of doing 
business. But if there were such a way, 
would it not be a good example for those 
other branches and other Members to 
see? One point not mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but mentioned by 
the Secretary for war (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) was, that Scotland differed 
from England, but that England was 
not different to Scotland. The 
right hon, Gentleman pointed out 
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that Scotland had different laws, a 
different Church, and was in other ways 
different to England, and whilst he said 
that this was a reason for giving Scot- 
land a Grand Committee, he argued that 
it was no reason for giving England such 
a Committee. That was an argument he 
could not possibly understand, and he 
would leave it to the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman then went on to say 
that he thought Home Rule all round 
was better than Grand Committees. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Inverness- 
shire said “ Hear, hear!” ; then if the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
earnestly believed this, why did they not 
propose Home Rule all round instead of 
the Grand Committees? The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy had carried a 
Resolution in favour of Home Rule all 
round, and the Secretary for Scotland 
supported it, but no Bill had been 
brought in to follow out the Resolution. 
Was that Resolution, then, a sham, and 
merely a waste of time? If it was 
moved for the purpose of catching votes 
in the country he could understand it; 
but if the Resolution was seriously 
intended, it seemed to him, after what 
the Secretary for War had said about 
Home Rule all round that night, and 
after the support given to the proposal 
by the Secretary for Scotland, that it was 
a retrograde step on their part now to 
consent to the proposal merely of a 
Grand Committee for Scotland. But he 
thought it was not difficult to perceive 
the real reason why the Government had 
proposed the appointment of this Com- 
mittee. They had a _ very limited 
majority—a majority quite insufficient 
to pass those important measures which 
formed their programme, and which the 
Prime Minister, he thought, had de- 
scribed as deadly and destructive. The 
object of the Government, then, it 
seemed to him, was to make use of their 
small majority twice over—first by using 
it upstairs on the Grand Committee, and 
afterwards by using it in the House. 
Evidently they thus thought they would 
double their majority. The Premier, in 
describing this state of affairs, spoke of 
the Government as a cannon, loaded to 
the muzzle with deadly and destruc- 
tive balls, or measures, but he said they 
had a totally insufficient majority behind 
them to launch the balls at the enemy. 
It seemed to him that what the Secretary 
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for Scotland wanted to do by this | send it toa Grand Committee. By that 
proposal was to increase the power of |\Committee important Amendments 
this cannon, first by aiming it upstairs might be proposed affecting the principle 
at Scotchmen and Scotch measures, and | of the Bill, but the Government might 
then bringing the weapon downstairs consent to defeat and accept them. The 
and discharging it at Englishmen, | result would be that the Bill would come 
Welshmen, and Irishmen. But he back to the House completely altered, 
doubted whether thus firing the cannon and in a form that the majority of the 
twice in one day would produce the re- House would not approve. The Crofters 
sults that were anticipated; greater Bill might be brought before the Grand 
noise might be made, but the destructive Committee, possibly the Government 
effect of the shots would not be increased. might be defeated by their own sup- 
Now, he understood that it was the | porters, on Amendments that entirely 
practice, that if the Government brought | altered the character of the Bill, and 
forward an important Bill, and a vital | thus it would come back to the House 
proposal in connection with that Bill| in an altogether different form. In that 
was rejected by the House, or even by a case it would be the duty of the House 
Committee, the Government resigned. on the Report stage to thoroughly 
That very state of things had occurred | ‘discuss those Amendments and to again 
more than once upstairs. On the raise the whole question. If he thought 
question, he thought, of the erection of | the appointment of a Grand Committee 
workmen’s dwellings, an Amendment would be for the benefit of Scotland, and 
was proposed in Committee, which|would be to the advantage of public 
the Secretary for Scotland said | business, he would not oppose it ; but he 
would make the Bill unworkable if | thought, on the contrary, that it would 
it was passed; and which, he said,| be a disadvantage to the country, and 
the Government must oppose. The! would result in a great waste of time 
Government did oppose it, but neverthe- and energy. Until the House could 
less the Amendment was carried in the elicit some ‘scheme to regulate clearly the 
teeth of the Government by a consider-| kind of Bills that should be submitted 
able majority. If that had occurred in| to a Grand Committee, it would be very 
the House, after such a statement from | undesirable to set it up. 

a Minister, the Government would surely) Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk Dis- 
have had to reconsider their position. trict) said, that if this Resolution were 
But no such course was taken on this | carried it would give Scotland a privilege 
occasion. The right hon. Gentleman on| which was denied to England, Wales, 
behalf of the Government accepted the and Ireland. [Cries of “ No o.”| His hon. 
slap in the face ; and afterwards feebly | | Friend had endeavoured to show that, if 
supported the Bill in the House. The | |it was carried, it would be something in 
House of Lords restored the Bill to the the nature, not of a privilege but an 
state in which it was when it was intro- | insult, and that it would be another 
duced into the Grand Committee, and | Scottish grievance. He thought that was 
then the right hon. Gentleman went | an entirely erroneous conception, and 
down to the country and charged the | that the hon. Member would find that 
House of Lords with having emasculated | his constituents, so far from regarding it 
the Bill. He could not characterise that | as an insult, would regard it as a very 
action too strongly. The House of Lords | great boon indeed. The hon. Baronet 
had merely done what the right hon. | the Member for Wigtownshire enlarged 
Gentleman would have done if he had upon the greater amount of work which 
had the courage of his opinions—if he would be put upon the Scotch Members 
had had a spark of the courage which he if this Committee was appointed, and 
should have shown as the Leader of the urged that it would be more than they 
Committee, he would have stood to his could do. No Member, however, of the 
guns at any risk. This, he thought Scotch Grand Committee last year was 
opened up a prospect of some importance | more constant in his attendance or more 
and danger. A Government—for the | useful in the Committee than the hon. 
sake of argument he might say an un- | Baronet himself, and yet he had also 
scrupulous Government—might intro-|found time for a great many literary 
duce an apparently innocent Bill, and Productions, for which they were all 


Mr. Cochrane. 
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indebted to him. The hon. Baronet said | the case with the whole House. If they 
it would be wrong to include all the | wanted really to have good legislation 
Scotch Members in such a Committee as they must not have Scotland governed 
this, because the burgh Members, in| by Scotch Members, or else it would have 
particular, had no knowledge of High-| been better that Scotland should never 
land questions, such as the Crofter|have been united to England at all. 


question. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL desired 
to explain that he did not put the 
argument in that way. He had pointed 
out that there was no special reason for 
referring the Crofters Bill to a Standing 
Committee composed of all the Scotch 
Members, because the greater part of the 
Scotch Members, representing the burghs 
and the southern counties, had no special 
knowledge of the Crofter question. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH said he was 
sorry if he had misrepresented the hon. 
Baronet’s argument. He himself, how- 
ever, represented a constituency that did 
not, so far as he knew, contain a single 
crofter or cottar in it; but there was no 
subject which excited more interest in 
the constituency, because Lanarkshire, 
Renfrewshire, and other districts in the 
south of Scotland swarmed with the 
direct descendants of evicted crofters. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) admitted that when the propo- 
sal to delegate the business of the House 
was first brought forward, it had seemed 
to him at first sight to be a very reason- 
able proposal. He did not think it was 


The very object of the Union was to 
| bring to bear the unbiassed minds of 
men upon matters in which they had no 
particular interest, but upon which they 
could decide as Statesmen. It was urged 
that they would get through a great 
deal more business. The business of the 
House was too large, but why? Because 
\of late years it had been obstructed 
entirely by proposed constitutional 
changes. If the devolution of local 
business to Grand Committees was to 
enable Parliament to continue in that 
course it would be decidedly a move in 
the wrong direction. The House should 
be engaged with the local affairs of every 
part of the United Kingdom. He saw 
no reason why Scotland should have a 
/Grand Committee to herself; if the 
principle were adopted it would have to 
be applied to London, Lancashire, and 
‘other parts of the country also, The 
|scheme was one calculated to lower the 
|character of Parliament, and therefore 
| he was in favour of the Amendment. 

| Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
ishire, E.): I beg to move that the 


| ° 
| Question be now put. 


quite fair to give the opinion which had| *Mr. SPEAKER declined to put the 
been quoted from Mr. Bright, because | Motion. 

at that time he had not had experience; *Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
of what would be the working of this | South) said, that many people live and 
proposal. He assumed that, with the|learn, but the hon. Baronet for the 
proposal to appoint 20 Members, the College Division of Glasgow seemed to 
Grand Committee would be fairly repre- live and learn with a vengeance. Few 
sentative of the majority of the House, | who heard his speech that evening would 
but that was not all. There were many | realise that actually that identical hon. 
difficulties arising from Committees sit-| Member had said in the House of 
ting upstairs at the time the House was |\Commons as recently as on March 6th, 
doing its business. They found it very | 1888 :— 

difficult indeed to attend thoseCommittees, 





it was almost impossible, and a proposal 
to increase these Committees was not 
one, he thought, which deserved the 
attention of the House. 
think that they could have the business 
of particular localities delegated to Mem- 
bers representing those localities, because 


when they got these Members with a. 


certain amount of local knowledge they 
got also a certain amount of local pre- 
judice, partisanship, and, in many 
instances, interest. That would not be 


| ** As for this peddling and pottering through 

| Grand Committees, it is not wanted by the people 

|of Scotland. It would not satisfy them, and it 
would not cure the evils complained of.” 


Nor did he) 


There was, it must be allowed, one 
thing they had succeeded in doing 
through the instrumentality of the 
Scotch Grand Committee, and that 
was to about double the salaries of the 
Scotch law officers. But he was not 
very certain that the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer would care to have that sort 
t 
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of thing go on much further, and remem- 
bering the weariness with which the 
Members of the Committee had sat during 
the long summer, last year, in a hot room 
upstairs, he hoped, if the Secretary for 
Scotland or anyone else wished to increase 
his salary, that some easier method 
would be devised for securing that end 
than the appointment of a Grand Com- 
mittee. A favourite argument in sup- 
port of the Resolution was the neglect 
of Scotch business by the House. That 
was a very curious argument for the 
Government to advance, for there had 
never been a Government which had so 
many Scotch Members—he would not 
say Scotchmen—in the Cabinet. That 
being so, it was little to the credit 
of those Scotch Members in the Cabinet 
that they had not pushed forward the 
business of the country which they 


represented, even if they did not 
belong to it. As a matter of fact, 
not a single day was given to 


Scotch business up to Easter. He 
believed five minutes was given on one 
occasion before 12 oclock, but up to 
Easter not a single hour was given to 
Scotch business ; and since Easter only 
one day was devoted to it besides the 
present day, which was quite the most 
inconvenient day that could have been 
selected for Lanarkshire and Renfrew- 


shire. Another argument in support 
of the Resolution was that the 
United Kingdom was composed of 


separate nationalities and that those 
separate nationalities, deserved separate 
treatment. The proposal was put for- 
ward as a sop to the Home Rule 
microbe. But no one could possibly be 
more bitterly opposed to this system of 
Scotch Grand Committees than were 
the members of the Scotch Home Rule 
Association. Then there was also the 
argument that Members representing 
Scotch constituencies were special experts 
in regard to Scotch business. That was 
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Scotland. Then, last year, the Scotch 
Fisheries Bill was brought forward with 
great parade by the Secretary for Scot- 
land as a fulfilment of the aspirations 
of the Scotch people. The Bill 
was laughed out of Court, and 
everyone knew that it would have ruined 
the Government in Scotland had they 
proceeded with it. A great deal had 
been heard from the Secretary for Scot- 
land and other Gladstonians about the 
Scotch Parish Councils Act when the 
Bill was passing through Committee, 
and the eagerness with which it was 
wanted and waited for. But the 
North British Daily Mail, the leading 
Gladstonian Libera) organ in Scotland, 
recently declared that there was any 
number of candidates for the Parish 
Councils, but very few electors; that 





| 


it was disappointed with the absence 
of enthusiasm in connection with the 
elections, but hoped for better things 
next time. Then there was the Educa- 
tion Code of 1893. The Secretary for 
Scotland heard a few of his supporters 
attacking the proposal, and imagin- 
ing that it was the throbbing of the 
great heart of the Scotch nation, he 
changed the whole of the proposal 
only to find himself wrong again. Then 
there was the University Statute of this 
year. They all knew that the Secretary 
for Scotland, who was always watching 
how the cat was going to jump in Scot- 
land, was also entirely wrong in that 
case. The Suspensory Bill for Scotland 
was also another case in point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled to discuss 
all the Scotch Bills introduced by the 
Government, except so far as they bear 
upon this subject. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, he was only en- 
deavouring to show that the so-called 
Scotch Members were not necessarily 
experts on Scotch business, and that 





the present Secretary for Scotland was 


a very strange plea considering how | an imperfect, even if willing, pedometer 
frequently, from the Secretary for Scot-|of the progress of the Scottish jump- 


land downwards, the Scottish Glad-| ing 
stonian Members were wrong. Take the | separate treatment for the 


the doctrine of 
various 


cat. As to 


proposal for handing over the licensing | nationalities, he was glad to be able to 


question to the County Councils. There 
was not a single Scotch Member who 
would dare go on a Scotch platform and 
suggest such a thing, although the 
proposal had had the enthusiastic 


support of the present Secretary for 
Mr. J. H. C. Hozier. 


quote two Leaders of the Gladstonian 
Party who were very seldom brought 
together in harmonious relations. The 
first was Lord Rosebery, who, in his 
great Edinburgh speech on March 19th 
last year, said “the Government had 
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carried the English Parish Councils Bill 
by Irish votes.” That hardly looked as 
if the Premier considered that English- 
men were special experts in regard to 
their own Parish Councils Bill. The 
other Gladstonian leader whom he 
would quote was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, on being asked 
on the 20th of August last year by the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) whether it was not the fact that 
the Home Rule Bill and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill had been rejected in the 
House by a large majority of the votes 
of Members from England and Scotland, 
replied — 

“T have already stated that I am not a 

Separatist to the degree that are hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; and I recognise no distinction 
between the votes of Members of this House 
or between the nationalities from which they 
come.”’ 
But the Government seemed to be rather 
divided amongst themselves on the ques- 
tion ; for the Attorney General, speaking 
as the Member for Dumfries on March 
6th, 1888, said— 

‘*He would not for one moment ask for or 
care to see a Committee which did not consist of 
exclusively Scotch Members.”’ 


And the hon. and learned 
added— 
“Being now a Scotch Member, he would 


never think of voting against English opinion 
on any Bill exclusively relating to England.’’ 


873 


Member 


He earnestly trusted they would all care- 
fully watch the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s votes in future. As to Members re- 
presenting Scottish constituencies being 
exclusively experts on Scottish business, 
he could not do better than just refer for 
one moment to what was said by the 
Member for East Edinburgh. He did 
not think it had ever been put in clearer 
language. This was what the hon. 
Member wrote in a well-known article :— 
“There is all the difference in the world 
between the real people and the M.P. people.” 
Specially true is this of the Scottish 
people and the Scottish M.P. people. Were 
his hon. Friends on the other side really 
experts with regard to Scottish business ? 
He (Mr. Hozier) putdowna Motionshortly 
before the Easter holidays with a view 
to finding out how many Members repre- 
senting Scottish constituencies were 
qualified to be Parish Councillors in 
Scotland. That Return had not been 
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granted him as yet, but he had ascer- 
tained that just about half the Glad- 
stonian Members representing Scottish 
constituencies had no qualification to be 
Parish Councillors in any part of Scot- 
land. That was to say, that just about 
half of them did not pay one single 
penny of rates in any single parish 
in any single county in the whole of 
Scotland. It was urged by the 
Secretary for Scotland that one effect 
of the sitting of the Scottish Grand 
Committee last year was that by the end 
of the year Scottish Members, who were 
not connected with Scotland, had really 
begun to know something about the 
affairs of that country ; but surely they 
were not going to set up a Grand Com- 
mittee in order that they might educate 
carpet-bag representatives for Scotland. 
What was the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the splendid results 
of this Committee last year? On the 
21st August last, in reply to a question 
as to remitting Scottish Votes in Supply 
to the Scottish Grand Committee, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 

“Our experiences with reference to the 
Scottish Grand Committee this Session have not 
been very promising.”’ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (interposing): That was 
explained by me immediately afterwards. 
When it was represented that that obser- 
vation referred to the working of the 
Grand Committee, I said it did not apply 
to that at all, but to our experiences in 
the Motion for the attainment of it. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, it was true that, 
after an interval, and quite at the end 
of Questions, on the occasion to which 
he referred, the hon. Member for 
Kincardineshire was put up to ask :— 

“ May I ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he does not think the working of the 
Scottish Committee was a distinct success, and 
whether the only difficulty in connection with it 
was not met in obtaining the consent of the 
House to send a Lill to it” 


To that question the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made the following reply :— 

‘* Yes, Sir; so far as I have been informed, 
I understand the working of the Scottish Grand 
Committee in connection with the Scottish 
Loxal Government Bill, was a signal success.”” 
Then he (Mr. Hozier) asked :— 

‘* Is not that exactly the reverse of what the 
right hon. Gentleman said a few minutes ago?” 
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and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied :— 


‘*No, Sir; it is exactly what I intended to 
say. What I intended to say was that our 
experience of getting th: reference to that 
Committee had not proved very promising, I 
forget how many days it took.”’ 


That was not what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—[Cries of “Oh!”|—He 
was sure he meant it, but what the right 
hon. Gentleman said, was that :— 

“Our experiences with reference to the Scot- 
tish Grand Committee this Session have not 
been very promising.”’ 

As a matter of fact, they did some work 
on the Grand Committee. They worked 
extremely harmoniously with reference to 
a portion of the Local Government Bill, 
but part 6, which though small was im- 
portant, and which amended the previous 
Local Government Act, had been post- 
poned till this Session, and now formed 
what was knownas the Local Government 
Bill of this year. Moreover, the Bill 
which came from the hands of the Grand 
Committee was by no means a perfect one. 
It so happened that at the very begin- 
ning of this Session a Bill had to be 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for West Renfrewshire, instigated by the 
Scottish Office, and it had to be hurried 
through the House to prevent a deadlock. 
So that practically since the Local Gov- 
ernment Bill of last year had been passed, 
it had had to be amended. If this 
Grand Committee was such an enormous 
success, why was this proposal to be 
confined to Scotland? Because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian told them that if it was a success 
it was to be applied to Wales and other 
portions of the Kingdom ? Why then was 
it not to be applied to England, Ireland 
and Wales, and why not to London? 
Let them see how that would work. 
Take the intoxicating Liquor Traffic 
Local Control Bill. That Bill would 
have to be referred to a Committee 
of Scottish and English Members, 
excluding Irish Members, and _ yet 
everybody knew that the Bill could 
only pass by means of the votes 
of the Irish Members, while Ire- 
land at the present time was excluded 
from the scope of the Bill. Take again 


the Established Church (Wales) Bill. 
The Home Secretary was engaged in 
piloting through Parliament this very 


Mr. Hozier. 
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Bill on which he, as a Scottish Member, 
according to this doctrine, if logically 
carried out, had no right to express any 
opinion whatever, and that Bill, after 
passing through the House ought, 
according to this doctrine, to be sent 
to an English and Welsh Committee. 
He wondered how it would fare if it 
were sent to sucha Committee? Besides 
difficulties of principles, experience had 
shown many difficulties in practice. 
In the first place, it was perfectly im- 
possible for Scottish Members, if they 
attended religiously and properly to the 
Committee upstairs, to attend thoroughly 
to the regular business of the House, 
Most Scotch Members used to pair 
for the night after coming down 
from the Scotch Grand Committee. 
It was perfectly impossible for them 
to work double time if good work 
was to be dene. A very great diffi- 
culty in connection with the Stand- 
ing Committee was that there was no 
“ Hansard ” or other official report of the 
proceedings. He had been very much 
amused to see the Secretary for Scotland 
having to refer to a bound copy of the 
Scotsman in order to tell the House 
what had occurred on a particular day 
in the Grand Committee, the Scotsman 
being perhaps hardly the paper the 
right hon. Gentleman generally takes 
in. Another great difficulty was that 
there was no Government _responsi- 
bility. It was all very well to talk 
about non-contentious measures. A 
Bill might be as mild as milk when it 
went to the Scotch Grand Committee, 
but what happened then? One of the 
“bonnets o’ bonnie Dundee” was put 
up, and he moved an Amendment. That 
Amendment was nominally resisted, 
or, it might be, cordially accepted by 
the Government, and the Bill which 
had gone into the Committee as non- 
contentious as possible, came back brist- 
ling with contentious points. Another 
difficulty was that the Government, at 
any rate last year, insisted on every 
single decision of the Committee being 
religiously upheld in this House. That 
was a monstrous thing, considering that 
upon many occasions the votes were 
snap divisions. He remembered per- 
fectly well that on one of the very few 
occasions on which the Home Secre- 
tary attended that Committee was when 
he was brought down just in time 
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to support an Amendment of his (Mr. 
Hozier’s) which the Government had 
pledged themselves to grant. Of course, | 
i the right hon. Gentleman and a few | 
others had come in late the Amend-| 
ment might have been lost, and the 
pledge of the Government would have 
been unfulfilled. Then, in the end, 
there was no proper discussion when 
the Bill came back to the House, because 
the Scotch Members were only given 
bits of two nights, and next, after the 
Report, was put the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill. It was then said— 


“Oh! if you go on discussing the Scotch Bill 
the result will be that the Railway and Canal 
Traftic Bill will be ruined.” 





Therefore, they had to work with of 
pistol at their heads, and there was no 
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He did not say that the Resolution of 
the Government would satisfy Scotch 
opinion, and he should like it to go 
further, but he knew that in matters of 
this kind it was necessary to compromise. 
He trusted that the Government would 
stick to their guns and insist upon 
sending the Crofters Bill to the Scotch 
Grand Committee. There was a great 
deal of sympathy felt for the Crofters in 
the south-west of Scotland. This Reso- 
lution was the very least that the Scotch 
Members could be contented with. They 
had been patient and long-suffering, but 
they could never forget that they had 
been sent to Parliament by their consti- 
tuencies to do solid, substantial work 
which, as yet, they had not been able to 
get done in consequence of ‘the congested 
state of business. He hoped that this 


real discussion. For all these reasons, he | Resolution was the beginning of a better 
had the greatest pleasure in supporting | state of things, and that to Scotland 


the Amendment. | Wales, and Treland would be given the 





Mr. EUGENE WASON (Ayrshire, 
S.) said, there was one observation made 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down which ought not to be passed over 
in silence, when he talked about “ so- 
called Scottish representatives” who were 
not qualified to serve on Parish Councils. 
For his part, he thought of higher 
things, but, as far as he was concerned, 
he was qualified both as a parish coun- 
cillor and a county councillor, and he 
lived in the county. 

*Mr. HOZIER: I said half the Glad- 
stonian Members were qualified. 

Mr. WASON asked how many Mem- 
bers on the opposite side, who sat on the 
Front Bench, would be qualified to sit 
on Parish Councils in England? He 
doubted if the Leader of the Opposition, 
or the right hon. Gentleman who was a 
constituent of his, the Member for 
North-East Manchester, would be quali- 
fied for a parish councillor in the places 
they respectively represented. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
qualified both in London and in Ayr-| 
shire. 

Mr. WASON: Very likely ; but is 
he qualified for the constituency he 
now represents? That was the point. 


Really, it was too ridiculous to say that 
@ man was not qualified to be a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament because he 
had no property qualification in the 
constituency for which he sat fitting 
him to be a 


parish councillor. 








right to manage their own affairs. Scot- 
land claimed the right to be governed in 
accordance with Scotch opinion. The 
hon. Member for Harrow had talked 
about the business of the House being 
obstructed by proposals for constitutional 
changes. He would point out to the 
hon. Member that, when these changes 
should have been made, they would be 
relieved at any rate from the pressure of 
the great mass of Irish business with 
which that House had now to deal. 

*Mr. HOZIER: What I said was that 
half the Gladstonian Members who re- 
present Scottish constituencies in Parlia- 
ment are not qualified to be Parish 
Councillors in any parish in any county 
in the whole of Scotland. 

Mr. WASON complained of the hon. 
Member’s reference to the Scottish Glad- 
stonian Representatives. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member had 
been returned as a Parish Councillor, 
but for himself he might say that he was 
qualified to be both a Parish and a Town 
Councillor. 

*Mr. HOZIER, interrupting, said his 
statement was that half the Gladstonian 
Members were qualified to be Parish 
Councillors. 


Mr. WASON said, he should like to 
know how many hon. Members on the 
Front Bench opposite were qualified to 
sit on Parish Councils in England. 


Was the Leader of the Opposition 
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qualified, or was the Member for North- 


east Manchester ? 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 


qualified both in London and in Ayr-) 


shire. 

Mr. WASON said, that might be so, 
but he was not qualified in the consti- 
tuency which he had the honour to 
represent in Parliament, and that was 
the only point which he (Mr. Wason) 
desired to make. Really it was too 
ridiculous at this time of day to say that 
& man was not qualified to sit in the 
Imperial Parliament because he was not 
qualified as a Parish Councillor. 

*Mr. HOZIER, again interrupting, 
said, that his contention was that half 
the Members at present representing 
Gladstonian constituencies in Scotland 
were not qualified to be Parish Coun- 
cillors in any single parish in any county 
in the whole of Scotland. 

Mr. WASON said, he did not think 
it necessary to pursue the matter further. 
He thought he had made his point, and 
he had got the admission from the 
Member for North-east Manchester that 
although qualified as a Parish Councillor 
both in Ayrshire and London, he was 
not so qualified in the constituency he 
represented in Parliament. 

*Mr. M. H. SHAW - STEWART 
(Renfrew, E.) said, that the proposal of 
the Government was not desirable in 
respect of the Scotch Bills before the 
House. The Government apparently 
hardly realised that the Crofters Bill 
which they proposed to refer to the 
Scotch Committee was regarded by hon. 
Members on his side of the House as 
highly contentious. Many of his hon. 
Friends intended to oppose the measure 
on the Second Reading. The proposals 
for the extension of the Bill to other 
parts of Scotland besides the crofting 
districts would meet with strenuous 
opposition, He, and certainly two other 
members of the Highland Commission, 
never contemplated that an extension of 
the Crofters Act would be applied to the 
grazings scheduled in the Report. They 
thought, when scheduling those grazings, 
that they might be allotted to new hold- 
ings, formed under some large scheme of 
land purchase ; but they should not be 
dealt with as the Government proposed 
by their Bill. The question was too 
large to be dealt with in a Committee 
upstairs. 

Mr. Wason. 
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Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
said, that he did not know whether on 
the present occasion they might hope 
that silence gave consent. Perhaps not; 
but at any rate, so far, the Government 
had not committed themselves against 


the proposal of his hon. Friend, and it 


might even now not be too late to invite 
them to pause before voting for the re- 
jection of the Amendment. But, if that 
plea had no weight with the Government, 
he would seriously ask their supporters 
to reflect whether, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of the present Session, the 
game was really worth the candle. The 
idea that this Scotch Committee could be 
some kind of substitute for Home Rule 
had been abandoned. The Government no 
longer made the nationality of Scotland 
the primary basis of their scheme. The 
theory of the microcosm of the House 
was what they based their scheme on 
now. It was not so last year. Then it 
could still be said that the principle of 
nationality governed the scheme of the 
Government ; but that night the prin- 
ciple of reflecting the features of the 
House in the Committee was the primary 
basis of the Ministerial plan. The ques- 
tion before them was whether they should 
qualify that scheme or not. If they 
accepted the proposal of the Government 
without qualification they would inevit- 
ably sacrifice the present system of 
Standing Committees ; the machinery of 
the Standing Committees would be 
wrecked from top to bottom. There 
would be so many Committees that it 
would be impossible to secure an 
adequate attendance of suitable Mem- 
bers upon them. There would be 
yet another loss. The confidence of 
the House in the system of Stand- 
ing Committees would be shattered. 
The only other point he wished to make 
was, What was to be gained by the 
enormous sacrifice they were asked to 
make’? All they could gain was to 


‘lighten the business of the present Ses- 


sion in one small particular. They all 
knew that the particular cargo which 
the Government were trying to bring 
into port was really unsaleable when it 
reached port, and the proposal now made 
was that they should lighten the ship by 
destroying the machinery, in order to 
bring into port a number of bales for 
which there would be no sale when they 
were landed. 
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*Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. An- 
drew’s Burghs) said, he was in great 
hopes that the attitude of Her Majesty’s 
Government towards those who were, in 
a modified sense, opposing the Resolution, 
would have been such as would render 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Wigtownshire, unnecessary. 
It would be in the recollection of hon. 
Members who had followed the proceed- 
ings, that his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for West Birmingham inter- 
posed at an earlier period of the Debate, 
in order to elicit from Her Majesty’s 
Government some expression of opinion 
on three important points in which 
Members of the Opposition were much 


concerned, and as to which they had | 


hoped to receive a more favourable 
answer. He desired to acknowledge 
frankly the tone in which his right 
hon, Friend, the Secretary for Scotland 
introduced the Resolution, and he de- 
sired also to acknowledge the readiness 
with which the Secretary of State for 
War, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, expressed his willingness to accede 
to some such Amendments as those 
which had been placed on the Paper 
with a view to approximating the 
balance of Parties on the Committee 
to that of the whole House. If hon. 
Members would carry their minds back 
to the Debates on this subject a year 
ago, they would remember that the prin- 
cipal objection taken then was that the 
Committee would have an undue pre- 
ponderance of Members who supported 
the Government, and he was bound to 
say that his objection to this Resolution 
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that point in a skilful manner. 
The right hon. Gentleman abstained 
from making any declaration on behalf 
of the Government, and merely said that 
if such a proposal were laid before the 
House he, personally, would be glad to give 
it his careful consideration. Then there 
was another point on which his right hon. 
Friend laid especial stress, and he wished 
with great respect to draw the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to it. 
His right hon. Friend asked that there 
might be some clearly understood defini- 
tion of the class of Bills which were in 
the future to be referred to the Com- 
mittee. He wished to remind the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that in the 
Debates on this subject last Session he 
was very closely questioned on this 
point, and the right hon. Gentleman said 
that if between that time and the time 
when the Government made a similar . 
proposal in a subsequent Session, they 
had been able to arrive at some defini- 
tion, he or some one of his colleagues 
would be glad to submit it to the House. 
The point arose in this manner. His 
noble Friend, of whom it was difficult to 
say at this moment whether or not he 
represented the Western Division of 
Edinburgh, but whose absence all on the 
Benches in which he sat especially 
deplored, made a Motion to provide 
that the Bills referred to this Standing 
Committee should be only Bills which 


related to Law, Courts of Justice and 
legal procedure, or trade, shipping, 
manufactures, agriculture, and fishing. 
| The right hon. Gentleman the leader of 
the House asks said— 








had been somewhat modified on that point. | 
— : | “ When he (the noble Lord) (Wolmer), asks me 
His right hon. Friend asked whether | as to great Party questions—Land Acts, Church 
any Minister of the Crown who spoke on | Disestablishment, and questions of that kind, 
behalf of the Government would be good | which I may call of a high political and con- 
h heth . ° troversial character—-whether they are proper 
enough to say whether, in prosecuting | subjects for a Committee of this character, I do 
the scheme they had laid before the | not know if he will accept any statement of 
‘ . mine; but I have to tell him that this is not 

= re the ee ene pcr | the object of a Committee of this character,” 

a meedien — net : on such | And later in the same Debate the right 

lines that it should be applicable to 


~¥ ' hon. Gentleman said— 
other parts of the United Kingdom.) «piso an instrument of this kind merely 
The Secretary of State for War, who! for the purpose of securing the predominance of 
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a Party majority would be, in my opinion, an 
abuse altogether of a provision which is in- 
tended to relieve the House of Commons from 
a burden, and to relieve it in a manner which 
may be satisfactory to those parts of the United 
Kingdom to which these measures are more 
particularly applied.’’ 

And, again, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“If I thought it possible to make a definition 
on this subject, I would gladly insert such a 
definition ; but Ido uot think it is possible to 
frame a definition that would meet the right 
hon. Gentleman’s object. If we find the 
system work well, then, when we make the same 
proposal next Session, we may, if we find it 
possible to do so, draw up a definition of the 


character of the Bills that are to be referred toa 
Grand Committee.’’ 


Before they concluded their considera- 
tion of this Resolution, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman, on the authority of the 
Government, would favour them with a 
definition of that class of Bills which he 
thought were suitable for being referred 
to the Grand Committee. They were 


not in the least intimidated by the re- | 


marks—which had a suspicion of the 
electioneering character in them—by 
which the Secretary for War con- 
cluded his speech, He was good 
enough to warn them that if they 
said they would have no Grand Com- 
mittee, no Crofters Bill, Local Govern- 
ment Bill, or Inquiry into Fatal Accidents 
in Scotland, he would not envy them the 
reception they would have when they 
met their constituents in Scotland. 
Threats of that kind were apt to fly 
about when a General Election was 
imminent. Their reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman would be : “If you and your 
many colleagues in the Government who 
represent Scotch constituencies—ten they 
were in number in the Session of 1894 
and nine in the present Session —have 
so little weight against the influence of 
your leader, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as not to be able to command 
sufficient of the time of the House in 
Committee of the whole House on Scotch 
business, the responsibility will lie 
with those who had potentially the 
influence and failed to use _ it.” 
Mr. H. T. Anstruther. 
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It had been suggested by the Secretary 
for Scotland that they who demurred to 
the terms of the Resolution were either 
opposed to the progress of Scotch busi- 
ness or to the principte of devolution, 
That allegation had been sufficiently dis- 
|proved by the speeches of right hon. 
‘Gentlemen sitting opposite. For his 
‘own part, he desired to say that he was 
| not opposed to devolution upon strictly 
‘fair principles, and so far from being 
‘opposed to the progress of Scotch busi- 
| ness, he desired that more of the time of 
‘the House should be devoted to it. A 
point had been made by other speakers 
'that it was something in the nature of a 
‘slight upon the Scotch Members that 
they should be thought to be good enough 
|merely to be relegated to a Committee 
upstairs, that their business should not be 
thought worthy of the attention even of a 
Committee of the whole House, even 
perhaps on a Wednesday afternoon, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman under 
whose genial rule they lived and moved 
and had their being to the north of the 
Tweed, should come down to the House 
and say when a Scotch Member rose to 
speak every Bench of the House wasempty. 
| There were one or two other considera- 
‘tions with which he desired to support 
\the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
‘opposite. He urged strongly last year, 
'and without reference to any Party con- 
siderations, that it was an erroneous 
assumption that every Scotch Member 
was necessarily an expert upon Scotch 
affairs ; and it was equally erroneous to 
assume that every Scotch Member, 
whatever his position in life, whatever 
his business or occupation, was equally 
free to attend the deliberations of 4 
Grand Committee. It was impossible 
for the Leader of the Opposition to give 
\daily attendance to the Committee. He 
was added to the Committee, not as a 
Scotch Member, but presumably as an 
expert. But of the Scotch Members 
two might be named—hon. Friends who 
sat on the same Bench as himself—one 
an old and respected Member, namely, 
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the hon. Member for Wick. He was at 
the head of a world-wide commercial 
undertaking which occupied much of his 
time. He was a man of considerable 
age, and by his qualifications was in 
every way calculated to represent a 
Scotch constituency upon Imperial 
matters in the House of Commons. 
Could it be expected either that he had 
minute knowledge of the details of 
Scotch Local Government or that he 
had the leisure to give from 10 to 13 
hours a day to the business of the House 
to entitle him to be rated as a Member 
to be placed above many others on the 
Committee. Other instances would sug- 
gest themselves. But there was one 
other point, and one alone, which had 
been slightly alluded to, but which, in his 
own opinion, was perhaps the most 
important of all with reference to 
the Resolution: it was the ques- 
tion of Ministerial Responsibility. 
The House had not been told the whole 
story. Last year an Amendment, moved 
by the hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn, 
was carried in Grand Committee against 
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Amendments? It was not the Leader 
of the Opposition, but the Secretary for 
Scotland himself. He had on Report 
accepted the words as coming from the 
Grand Committee, but he, no doubt for 
the sake of peace, as representing the 
Government in charge of the Bill, felt 
bound—perhaps it was owing to the 
exigencies of the circumstances —to 
recommend that this House do agree 
with the Lords in the said Amendment. 
Hon. Members spoke with great levity 
upon the question of Ministerial respon- 
sibility, but the history of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Elgin and 
Nairn proved most conclusively to him that 
there wassomething wanting in the theory 
upon which the Grand Committee system 
was based. They hoped, before the dis- 
cussion was concluded, to amend the 
resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but it was urged at an earlier period of 
the evening that the Committee of last 
year, although not properly constituted, 
worked well, and should therefore be 
repeated. The argument of the Secre- 
tary forScotland was, that although he had 





the Government, and in spite of the|a bad tool, he did fairly good work 
warning of the Secretary for Scotland|with it. If they were able to 
that the passing of the Amendment |improve the constitution of the Com- 
would mean the loss of the Bill. When| mittee, he could promise the Secretary 
the Bill came before the House on/|for Scotland that when the Committee 
Report, the Amendment was supported) sat they would endeavour, with that 
by the Government on the allegation | loyalty which the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Minister in charge of the Bill| had already acknowledged with regard 
and from whose office the Bill had | to their services last year, to take their 
emanated, was liable to be over-ruled by | share in its deliberations, even although 
any chance majority that might happen they might go there against their will. 

to assemble at 11 or 12 o'clock on a) Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
sultry summer morning in Committee CHEQUER said, the hon. Member who 
Room No. 10. In another place, to! had just sat down had appealed to him 
which frequent reference would have, for | as to what he said last year, in reference 
many a long day, to be made, the words | to this question, especially bearing on the 
so revolting to the Secretary for Scot- Scotch Committee. To what he said 
land in Committee Room No. 10 were) he entirely adhered. The Scotch Com- 
struck out, and when, upon a Wednesday | mittee of Jast year did very useful work, 
afternoon at the end of August when| not only to Scotland, but in relief of the 
they were still sweltering here, they were | work of the House of Commons. That 
called upon to consider the Lords’| was really what these Committees were 
Amendments, who was it to rise to move| wanted for. He quite agreed that 
that this House do agree with the Lords’ | these Committees were meant to do work 
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of a non-political and non-controversial 
character, such as the dealing with the 
Bills he referred to last year. The hon. 
Member had quoted words of his which 
seemed to imply that this year they might 
have a definition. His experience of 
definitions led him to avoid them. They 
had never been successful even in 
articles of faith. They led to a great 
many more difficulties than they solved. 
To take a common sense and fair view 
of questions when they arose, would be 
more satisfactory than any method of 
dealing with them under strict definitions 
ever could be. Therefore he strongly 
recommended the House to reserve the 
consideration of what questions should 
be submitted to this Committee until 
they arose, rather than to bind itself 
beforehand by elaborate definitions. He 
gathered from the speech of the right hon. | 
Member for West Birmingham at the 
opening of the Debate, that he would not 
be unfavourable to the constitution of 
a Committee of this kind ; and the Gov- 
ernment was ready to meet him on details 
so far as they understood his view. 
Neither did he understand the Leader of 
the Opposition to condemn altogether the 
idea of a Committee of this kind—a 
Committee in which, without giving a 
predominance to one Party or another— 


there would be a predominance of the | 
Surely it was not un-| 


Scotch element. 
reasonable that there should be a large 
predominance uf Scotch Members on such 
a Committee. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes ; 
but it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment under consideration condemned 
that; it was fatal to the proposal alto- 
gether ; and nobody, who was not prepared 
to condemn the thing root and branch, 
could support that Amendment. It con- 
demned the very principle of there being 
a predominance of the Scotch element 
on the Committee. This was what the 


Government thought was a good thing, 
and they appealed to the experience of 
last year. A great many suspicions of 
what might happen in the Scotch Com- 
mittee had proved to be unfounded. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Scotch Members met together and dealt 
satisfactorily with the Bill submitted to 
them. If they were agreed upon that, 
let them pass the Resolution, moulding 
it as they might deem fit with reference 
to any desirable limitations. He under- 
stood the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham was satisfied with their 
acceptance of the suggestion made as to 
the number of Members to be added to 
the Committee ; and upon that point 
there was no difficulty. Unless the 
House was going to condemn the whole 
thing root and branch they could not 
accept the Amendment. What remained ! 
There remained, what he imagined 
really lay at the bottom cf the whole 
matter, what Bills were to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee. That was a 
matter for separate consideration. When 
the Resolution was passed the Com- 
mittee would be set up; then it 


| would be for the House to consider what 


were the Bills that could fairly come 
within the scope and intention of this 
Committee. If they were all agreed 
that for some purposes and some Bills 
Committee of this character, modified as 
the right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham desired, should be set up, then he 
did not understand it to be disputed 
that some Bills could be referred to the 
Committee. They was agreed that for 
some purposes and some Bills a Com- 
mittee was to be set up. If they could 
conclude that it would be a matter for 
future consideration what were the Bills 
which the Committee should be competent 


|to deal with. His argument was that 


the Amendment before the House was 
condemnatory of the whole system 
because it destroyed the proposal to 
refer Bills to Standing Committees on 
the basis of separate nationalities. 
What the Government proposed was 4 
Committee formed on the basis of 
Scotch nationality with such safeguards 
as should prevent any of the evils that 
had been anticipated from such a con- 
stitution. If it were declared that they 
would have nothing to do with the basis 
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of separate nationalities, that would be | 
equivalent to declaring that Scotland 
should not have the benefit of referring 
even non-controversial Bills to a Com- 
mittee of this character. He believed 
the majority of Scotch Members on both 
sides of the House desired that there 
should be what might fairly be called a 
non-contentious Scotch Committee for 
dealing with matters which might be 
more satisfactorily dealt with by such a 
Committee than by the House itself. He 
therefore hoped the hon. Member 
would not press an Amendment fatal 
to any proposal of that character. 
Then it would be possible to deal with 
the Resolution, subject to the modifica- 
tions which might appear necessary and 
subject to consideration of the Bills 
which should hereafter be referred to the 
Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech was con- 
ciliatory in spirit, but it betrayed mis- 
apprehension of the scope of the Amend- 
ment, which did not really differ from 
the principles laid down by himself and 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham. No one had any objection 
to the appointment of Grand Committees 
with a large proportion of Scotch Mem- 
bers to deal with Scotch business, those 
Scotch Members being selected, not from 
the fact that they came from Scotland, 
but from their having some knowledge 
of and interest in the question coming 
before the Committee. If that was all the 
Government meant, the Opposition 
would so far assent to the machinery 
being set up. Then came the more 
difficult and important question. What 
were the subjects to be dealt with by 
this machinery? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that in his view no 
controversial or Party Bills should be 
referred to this Grand Committee. He 
said that he did not depart from the 
opinions he expressed last year, and 
last year he stated that the Crofters 
Act, or Acts dealing with the relations 


between landlord and tenant, were not. 
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proper measures to submit to such a 
Committee. But those were not the 
opinions of the Secretary for Scotland 


‘or of the Secretary of State for War, for 
both of those right hon. Gentlemen had 


announced beforehand that they meant 
to set up this Sessional machinery on 
purpose to deal with a measure 
which was controversial and Party, 
and dealing with the relations of landlord 
and tenant. How could the House be 
asked to set up this machinery, and to 
blind its eyes to the uses to which it was 
to be put? It was not an instrument to 
further Parliamentary Business for all 
time, but simply to be of use during the 
few remaining months of the present 
Session in relation to business which did 
not come within the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s definition. Unless the Gov- 
ernment could give some assurance— 
not in merely abstract and general terms, 
which were left to the interpretation of 
the Government when the time came for 
dealing with particular Bills, but at 
once, and in explicit language—that 
only certain specific Bills would be re- 
ferred to the Committee, the Opposition 
would be made to assent to the proposal. 
Let the Government name the Bills 
which, as they thought, came under the 
rules clearly laid down by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and then hon. Mem- 
bers would be able to judge for them- 
selves whether or not the Government 
idea of a non-controversial Bill corre- 
sponded with the idea formed in every 
other part of the House. In the absence 
of satisfactory assurances from the Gov- 
ernment he should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
as the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had adverted to 
him in his speech he should like to say 
that he entirely agreed with what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said. The 
right hon. Gentleman was quite right in 
saying that he (Mr. Chamberlain) was 
not hostile to this idea of Standing Com- 
mittees, and he confessed that the 
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Opposition, in the present circumstances | sial measure. Of course it was difficult to 
of the case, would be unwise if they | say what was a controversial measure. Do 
committed themselves to a proposal | not let them have any mistake upon the 
which hereafter they might find to be of matter. What could the House say to 
considerable disadvantage to themselves. a proposal to refer an Irish Land 
But, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer | Bill to a Standing Committee of this 
said, his approval of the proposal of the | kind. The whole difficulty might 
Government was subject to certain con-|be overcome, either by a _ general 
ditions. In the first place, he thought! definition of a controversial measure, 
that the numbers of the added Members| or by a particular statement having 
of the Committee ought to be increased. | reference to a particular Bill. Let the 
It was true that the Government’ right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
had handsomely met that  sugges-| the Exchequer, now that he had called his 
tion of his, but he scarcely thought | attention to his own statement, say that 
that the change in the num-/he would not send such a controversial 


ber of the added Members from 15) 
to 20 was adequate to meet all his ob- 
jections. What he had said was that. 
the principle which he desired to see 
established was that in all cases the Com- 
mittee should represent a fair proportion 
of the different Parties in the House. 
As it might happen that hon. Members 
might think it desirable that similar 
Committees for other nationalities or for 
other parts of the United Kingdom 
should be created it was desirable that | 
they should deal once for all with the 
subject instead of having fresh discus- | 
sions every time a Standing Committee 
was appointed. Upon the most impor-_ 
tant conditions upon which — such! 
Committees were to be appointed) 
the Government and himself were | 
entirely at one. He must say that after | 
all this discussion they had so nearly | 
arrived at an agreement, that it would 
not be creditable to their intelligence to 
go to a Division without settling the 
matter. He wished to know whether the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was pre-| 


measure as a Land Bill to this Com- 
mittee, and he would accept that assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman, and 
would allow the Committee to be set up. 
If they wanted a definition, it seemed to 
him that it should be one that excluded 
Bills the reference of which to a Com- 
mittee had not been carried by a certain 
and large majority of the House. If 
that were not adopted, then the right 
hon. Gentleman should adopt the second 
proposal—namely, that no Land Bill 
should be submitted to the Committee. 
When they had a Bill which was going 
to be hotly opposed by the whole of the 
ordinary Opposition, he called that a 
controversial Bill. He could conceive of 
no other definition that any sensible 
man acquainted with the House could 
apply to such Bills as that. If they 
wanted a general definition they would 
have it in the definition which would 
exclude Bills the reference of which toa 
Grand Committee was not carried by a 
certain large majority of the House—he 
did not care whether it was three- 


pared to adhere to his statement that no| fourths or two-thirds ; but it must be 
measures properly called controversial, something more than half the House. 
such as a Land Bill, should be referred! A Bill carried by a majority of that 
to such a Committee. /kind might fairly be considered as non- 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX-| contentious. But if the Chancellor of 
CHEQUER: Certainly. ‘the Exchequer felt that at this late hour 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that it wes not desirable to enter upon the 
upon that point then they were agreed. | task of finding a general definition, he 
The question, however, then arose as to| begged of him to settle the present 
what could properly be called a controver-| matter by deciding that, at all events so 

Mr. J. Chamberlain. | 
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far as regards this temporary proposal, 
on Land Act—to use his own words— 
should be submitted to the Committee. 


{9 May 1895} 


Alarms) Bill. 894 


referred to a Committee of this character, 
it was the Borough Police Act, and that 
Act did not extend over the whole of 


Scotland. Bills referring to special in- 
dustries affecting certain classes of the 
people were, if not too contentious, 


2 | proper subjects for such a Committee. 
*Mr. SHAW-STEWART moved, as The Government could not accept the 


an Amendment, that no Bill should be Amendment. 

referred to the Scotch Committee that Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said 
did not embrace the whole of Scotland. | that what was proposed by the Amend- 

’ : | 

There was, he said, more difference be-| ment was simply to exclude from the 
tween the Highlands and Lowlands than | Committee Bills which referred to only 
there was between the Lowlands and the} part of Scotland. One of the main 
North of England. He submitted that | arguments for setting up this Committee 
there was no reason why a Committee | at all was that Scotch Members were 


The House divided :—Ayes, 162; 
Noes, 186.—(Division List, No. 68). 








consisting chiefly of Scottish Members | 
was adapted to consider so technical a) 
subject as land tenure affecting only the | 
crofting population of Scotland. He) 
quite admitted that something might | 
be said for measures applying to the) 
whole of Scotland being referred to the | 
Scotch Committee, but that Committee 
was not better qualified to deal with 
the Land Bill than the Committee of | 
the whole House. He hoped that 
the Government would accede to this 
Amendment. 

CaPTAIN 
Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that this same Amendment was moved 
by the head of the Opposition last year, 
was debated, and finally, to the best of his | 
recollection, was rejected or withdrawn. 
It was quite impossible, therefore, that a 
limitation which the Government could 
not accept last year, before the Com- 
mittee had attained the success it had 
done, they could accept this year. The 
Government did not consider the change 
in the numbers of the Committee a 
limitation, but this Amendment was a 
distinct limitation. The object of setting 
up a Committee was, that as it became 
more established, more Scotch Bills of a 
certain order would be remitted to it, 
and those would be Bills referring to a 
part of Scotland. If ever there was a 
Bill which might have been legitimately 


BETHELL seconded the 


experts on Scotch questions. Then it 
followed from that argument, that 
when a Bill was introduced referring 
merely to a particular part of the country, 
a Committee ought to be set up of Mem- 
bers representing that part of Scotland 
only, in order to deal with it. For in- 
stance, to send a Bill affecting only 


particular counties and particular in- 


terests—say a Crofters Bill affecting the 
Crofters—for consideration to a Com- 


| mittee the majority of whose Members 


had no knowledge of the Crofters, and 
whose constituents were not concerned 
directly in crofting interests, was beyond 
his comprehension, and not in accordance 
with common sense. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) moved, “ That the question be now 
put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 180; 
Noes, 155.—(Division List No. 69.) 


Question put accordingly — “ That 
those words be there inserted.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 154; 
Noes, 179.—(Division List No. 70.) 


It being after midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


FIRES (FALSE ALARMS) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and _ re- 
ported as amended; to be considered 
upon Monday next. 
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STATIONERY OFFICE (PRINTING | cution of Offences Act, 1879 and 1884, with 
CONTRACTS). Statistics setting forth the number, nature, cost, 
and results of the Proceedings instituted by the 
Sir JOHN HIBBERT moved :— Director in accordance with those Regulations 
; . from the Ist day of January 1894 to the 3st 
_ ‘That a Select Committee be appointed to| day of December 1894 (in continuance of Par- 
inquire whether the present system of issuing | jiamentary Paper, No. 73, of Session 1894.”)-— 
invitations for tenders, and of making contracts | (Mr. George Russell.) 
for Government printing and binding, suffi- | 
ciently secures compliance with the terms and | 
spirit of the Resolution of the House of Com- | 


mons of the 13th day of February 1891, and i 
whether any, and, if so, what, improvements MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 


of the system are called for.’’ ORDERS BILL. 


Mr.W. P. BYLES asked the right hon. | Read 2° (according to Order). 
Member to defer the Motion until a later 
day, as an hon. Member who wished to 
make an Amendment was absent from COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


the House. 
Sm JOHN HIBBERT said that the) THE PATRONAGE SECRETARY 


Amendment to which he supposed the|T? THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 

hon. Member referred, was unnecessary. Ett1s, Merionethshire) having moved 
Mr. BYLES said, that the point to the adjournment of the House. 

which it was desired to draw attention Dr. TANNER (Cork Co.) said: Be- 

was as to the reporting being included. | fore the Motion is agreed to, I would 
Sir JOHN HIBBERT said that he | ask my hon. Friend whether there is any 


- 





could not admit the reporting. truth in the reports scattered broadcast 
Mr. BYLES: Then I object. to-night that his Royal Highness the 
-Duke of Cambridge has retired from the 

Order deferred. position of Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army to make way for a better 

ARMY (COURTS MARTIAL). ‘man. [Cries of “Order, order.”] I 
Address for :— would ask if a member of the Royal 


‘Return for the years 1892 and 1893 for each Family who has been drawing his money 
Regiment of Cavalry (including the Cavalry too long is going to retire! [ Renewed 
Depot), Battery or Company of Artillery, Com- | Cri f “ Order.” 
pany of Engineers, and Battalion of Infantry, | res @ er. ] 
respectively, of the number and proportion to) Mr. THOMAS ELLIS rose to reply, 
average strength of (1) Courts Martial, distin- | h 
guishing those in which the offences are only in| W%€2 
relation to Enlistment ; (2) Minor Punishments;| Wr G. C. T. BARTLEY said: Mr. 


(3) Desertions ; and (4) Stations (in continuation | rt f 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 22, of Session | Speaker, I ask you whether such remarks 


1893-4).”’—/Sir Frederick Fitzwygram) _are in order in this House? [Cheers.] 
Several Irish Members exclaimed:| *Mr. SPEAKER: They are entirely 
“T object.” out of order. [‘ Hear, hear,” and 


Mr. SPEAKER said, his predecessor | cheers. | 
in the Chair ruled on more than one Dr. TANNER, however, amidst re- 
occasion that no objection could be! newed shouts of “Order,” tried to press 
allowed to a Return which appeared on for an answer, but 


the Paper as unopposed, and he must) fp SPEAKER put the Motion, and 
follow that ruling. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACTS, 


1879 AND 1884. 
‘ The House adjourned at ‘I'wenty-five 


Address for | Minutes before One o’clock. 


“ Return showing the working of ho Regula- 
tions made in 1886 for carrying out the Prose, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 10th May 1896. 


LICENSING. 

THE Eart or WEMYSS said, he had 
a petition to present—it was one of con- 
siderable importance and of fair size—in 
favour of the Licensing Bill which he had 
the honour to introduce in their Lord- 
ships’ House. It was not so large a 
petition as the one presented by the 
temperance ladies who went round the 
world for their signatures, and who 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 110.) 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


DISTRESS BILL.—{u.1.] 
Commons’ amendments to be printed. 
(No. 111.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 


prided themselves upon their petition | Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
being a mile long, but upon it there were | nent - Standing Committee negatived ; 


242 signatures, not of individuals, but 
bodies—brewers’ associations, wine and 


|and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


spirit merchants’ associations—and the 

signatures came from all parts of the | SCHOOL HISTORY BOOKS AND THE 
United Kindom, and embraced every EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

body of importance interested in licen | *Lonp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
sing and the sale of liquor. He had/|said, that neither this question nor any 
another petition to the same effect, | observations of his concerned or touched 
which differed very slightly in the word-| either the Vice-President or Sir George 
ing, and it was signed by 31 bodies of a| Kekewich. When he said that the Vice- 
similar character. The object of the | President had nothing to do with the 
petitions was simply to support the Bill| recent changes in the school history 
he had the honour to bring in—a Bill| books, it would be believed that he 
which was drawn up by Lord Bramwell, |(Lord Stanley) was satisfied upon this 
and the Second Reading of which he pro-| point from what he had heard, and with 
posed should be taken after Whitsuntide.| which he need not trouble the House. 
He moved, however, that in the mean- | He thought it was a sufficient reason for 
time the petitions presented be printed, | bringing this matter again before the 
together with the signatures, which, as| House that Lord Playfair seemed to have 
he had explained, were not of individuals, | treated very lightly the loss inflicted 
but of bodies interested in this, to them, upon the publishers, and the want of 
most vital question. ‘foresight in this respect of those who 
jaltered the Code. He could only judge 
\of the noble Lord’s speech by the printed 
| report, and it appeared that he had been 
infected by the unfortunate speech of 


Motion agreed to. 


EXPLOSIONS (TRIMLEY MARSH). 

Report, by Colonel A. Ford, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Explosives, to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, on the circumstances attending an 
ignition of cannonite which occurred in 
the granulating house of the factory of 
the War and Sporting Smokeless Powder 
Syndicate, Limited, at Trimley Marsh, 
Suffolk, on the'12th March 1895. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


VOL XXXIII. [rourtn sertzs.] 





one of the less economical members of 
the London School Board to the effect 
that the publishers could take care of 
themselves. He had inquired of the 
publishers who signed the remonstrance 
he found that certain firms would 
published in the leading journal, and 
have lost an aggregate of more than 
£11,000 had the Department persisted, 
and some would still suffer by the 
discredit cast upon their school books, 
The changes in these history books had 
or would have affected so large a number 


20 
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of books and have inflicted so much loss 
on the publishers, and would have pre- 
vented for the future good writers being 
employed upon school books, that 
motives sufficient to account for these 
changes were naturally sought for 
Those who spoke for the Department 
naturally alleged that the changes in 
the Code were for the improvement -f 
the study of history. But it was not 
generally recognised that these changes 
were improvements, still less that they 
were such as would justify the infliction 
of such heavy losses upon _ school 
managers and publishers as _ were 
pointed out in the publishers’ letter to 
the leading journal. He believed that 


the motive was the same fanciful love 


{LORDS} 





Education Department. 900 


Irish bull, it belonged to the Regius Pro- 
fessor, and not to him. He had given 
private notice to the noble Lord (Lord 
Playfair) to ask him if this was supported 
by science, since the noble Lord was an 
authority on such matters, and more at 
home with them than with the ways of 
the Education Department, and it would 
be more agreeable to him to expatiate on 
this subject than on an arid defence of a 
predatory department which put its hand 
into every man’s pocket. He hoped that 
the Department would give some credible 
explanation of these changes in the 
elementary school history books—im- 
provement of historical study would not 
stand criticism; the desire to harass 
voluntary school managers had _ been 


of alteration which had so often shown | eliminated ; there was no apparent trace 
itself in other matters under the control |of a wish to bias the opinions of the 
of the Education Department, such as/rising generation. His own conviction 
the building of the schools and the posi-| was that these too often repeated and 
tion of doors and windows. Thejarbitrary changes were due to the 
Department had been for many years | despotic temper of the Department and 
allowed to get out of hand, and its | of the school inspectors. But there were 
officials were practically irresponsible. others less familiar with the idiosyn- 
There were some who thought that the | crasies of the Department who attributed 
Department might be seeking to give a| these changes to a lower motive. They 
bias to history books so as to favour noticed that two publishers had refused 
some political opinions rather thanj|to sign the letter to The Times; they 
others. When the Regius Professor of |spoke of the necessity imposed upon 
History at Oxford was appointed last | American publishers of securing friends 
winter he was asked by a friend what|in the corresponding department in 
was known about him. On inquiry he| America for the protection of their 
learned that he had published several | interests, and they suspected that these 
school histories ; but it was not till ieee had been intended, or taken 
last month that he had been able to| advantage of, to favour rival firms by 
examine cursorily the works of Mr.\some subordinate official. The con- 
Yorke Powell, and he found that he sequences of the high-handedness of the 
had been a diligent worker in Norse! Department were falling upon it ; they 
and Icelandic literature, along with | haddisregardedtheaccusationsof tyranny, 
Mr. Vigfusson, in five works, and that|and they were now exposed to the 
he had written a history of England, | suspicion of corruption. The Education 
beginning with the pre-historic men | Department must take care of its reputa- 
to the end of the reign of Henry VII.,| tion, and the best way to do so was to 
and had edited 14 biographies or |follow the advice given by some noble 
portions of English history written! Lords on March 29 last, and to adopt a 
by different authors. What Mr. triennial Code, and both as to school 
Yorke Powell had written seemed to| buildings and school books to cease to 
be very fair and impartial, and _ his | follow the maxim— 

appointment by the Prime Minister was)  ..p:_. it. wdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.” 


a creditable appointment, certainly there , 
were no signs of grounds for finding, *Lorp PLAYFAIR: I do not think 


fault with the choice. He wished to that your Lordships would care that I 
say a few words about this history of |should enter into the wide question of 
England : it began with the history of historical knowledge which my noble 
two pre-historic races, the earliest was Friend has opened up, or answer such 8 
during the glacial period, and consisted complex question as to whether the 
of very small men. If this was an shoulders of pre-historic man were wider 








Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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than the shoulders of historic man. But, | schedules, to give an opportunity of use 
in regard to the essence of his complaint | to the old books still in possession of the 
against the Department, let me say that schools, if the school managers choose to 
the Education Department has nothing take them. 

to do with the preparation or even with} *Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
the approval of the books of history used The noble Lord has said nothing about 
in the schools. All the Department has the verbal alterations. 

to do is to indicate what periods of *Lorp PLAYFAIR: I asked about 
history in the various standards of them, but the Education Department 
knowledge for class subjects should be have not the remotest idea what is 
used in giving information to the pupils. referred to. 

The changes which had taken place had, *Lorp NORTON said, there was no 
been for a very practical purpose. accusation against the Education De- 
Almost all the children who leave school | partment of their preparing books badly, 
for work go away after Standards IV.| but that there were so many alterations 
and V. If they left school after Stan-| of the syllabus of instruction as to ruin 
dard IV., under the old methods they; the men who undertook to print and 
would know nothing of history after the publish for it. The head of the mischief 
time of Edward IV. If they remained | was the frequent changes made by the 
aud passed through Standard V. they practice of an annual Code of Education. 
would know history up to the end of the| Every Minister thought it necessary to 
Tudor period, though they would pass| make a number of changes every year in 
into the busy arena of life without order to justify a new edition of the 
knowing anything of the Constitution of Code. The annual Code should be given 
their own country, and the history of it up, and there should be a much longer 
in modern periods. It was, therefore, period allowed to pass between success 
most desirable that the great bulk of the | in editions of the Code. 

pupils who left school at 11 and 12 years | 
of age should obtain some idea of more eee - 
modern history—some idea, for example, : BUSINES OF T om te Ose. 

of the Revolution, of the Stuart period,| T## LORD PRESIDENT or — 
and the history of the present day. |COUNCIL (the Earl of ROSEBERY )s 
Those were the changes made. The moved that the evening sitting on 
publishers who prepared, at their own | Tuesday next do commence at a quarter 
risk and without the sanction or the | P#St Four o'clock. 

instruction of the Education Department, | . 

books of history which might be used or | Motion agreed to. 

not, according to the desire of the school | 

managers, found that they were suddenly) yETROPOLITAN POLICE (RECEIVER) 
in considerable difficulties on account of | BILL. 

these changes. In order to rectify) Considered in Committee, and reported 
matters the Vice-President of the Coun-| without Amendment. 

cil in the other House, and I in this! 

House, laid a Minute on the Table, ’ 
rendering the old books alternative to | NATURALISATION (RESIDENCE 
any new books that must be written in| ABROAD) baneing 

order to meet the more modern history | THE LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
requirements. Lord Norton brought the | Herscuett), in moving the Second 
subject before the House, and I gave full | Reading of this Bill, said : The object of 
explanations at the time. I do not think this Bill is simple. 7 Under the Natural- 
it necessary again to repeat in detail | isation Act the children of naturalised 
what took place on that occasion. My | persons residing with them in this coun- 
noble Friend, Lord Stanley of Alderley, | try have their parents’ nationality ; but 
could not be present at that time, and| Where naturalised persons are in the 
he was not aware of the full explanation service of the Crown their children, 
which was then given. We regret very | though residing with them, do not, under 
much that the publishers are put to|the Naturalisation Act, have their 
great inconvenience, but the Department parents’ nationality. Their parents not 
has done it best, by means of alternative | residing in the United Kindom, the case 
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is not brought within the words of the | Ross at Milleraig, Alness, Ross-shire, 
Act. This Bill proposes that where’ on Monday, the 22nd ultimo, with the 
naturalised persons abroad are living concurrence of the proprietor ; whether 
there in the service of the Crown their he is aware that Mrs. Ross, the occupier, 
children should be British subjects, as is 80 years of age and bedridden ; that 


the parents are. ‘she was carried out of the house in a 
: ‘blanket and left lying, with her goods 
Bill read 2°. and chattels, at the roadside, where she 


jand her family had to pass the night; 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL and that immediately after Mrs. Ross 


BILL. d was carried out of her house, in which 
Bill passed through Committee, and| she had lived for 30 years, it was de- 
reported without Amendment. molished by the agents of the proprietor; 


‘and, whether it is proposed to take any 
| steps to render such evictions in the 

House adjourned at Five minutes Highlands impossible in the future 
before Five of the clock.|  ‘T#~ SECRETARY ror IRELAND 
\(Sir Grorcxk Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have received a Report 
‘from the Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. in which he states that the Ross family 
. . were not tenants of :ir Kenneth 
Friday, 10th May 1895. |Matheson of Ardross, but were found 


|after a protracted litigation to have no 
right of occupancy, which belonged to the 

iz . other rty in the litigation. Their 
The House met at Five minutes after | vend oes necessary on sao of the 





Two of the Clock. person who was found by the Court to 
: ” be the real tenant ; and they were re- 
MOTION, quired to remove. Sir Kenneth Matheson 


took special care to provide another 

ae | house for Mrs. Ross. Mrs. Ross was not 

| permitted to accept this offer by her son 

INCLOSURE (UPTON ST. LEONARDS) PRO-| Donald, who is stated to be an able 
VISIONAL ORDER SILL. hodied man. The decree of eviction was 

( mn Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, “ Bill to| obtained in December, but was not 
confirm a Provisional Order of the Board of | enforced until 22nd April, out of con- 


Agriculture relating to the inclosure of certain |. : : 
lands in the parish of Upton St. Leonards, in sideration for the Rosses. It is not a 
the County of Gloucester.” case for the interference of the Govern- 


i Bill yor ome ee and read the first ment. 
ime; referred to the Examiners of Petitions 'E j i 
for Private Bills and to be printed.—[Bill 235.] | ttiteah: Vaieae tie pet right —: 
RESIDENT MAGISTRATES (IRELAND). ron cove vraie ‘unfit | PY hee 
Return presented — relative thereto | iietion? 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper,| giz GEORGE TREVELYAN re 
No. 107, of Session 1892) [ordered 5th plied that that was not stated by the 
April; Mr. Dane]; to lie upon the | Sheriff. 
table, and to be printed.—{No. 262.) | ‘ 
\'THREATENING AN EXCISE OFFICER. 
QUESTIONS. | Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
— Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
. he is aware that at the Mullingar Petty 
EVICTIONS IN ROSS-SHTRE. Sessions, on Saturday, 13th April last, 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- | the local excise officer brought a prosecu- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary for| tion against a resident of the town, 
Scotland whether his attention has been| charging him with drawing a revolver 
called to the eviction of a family named | and threatening to shoot him when he 


Lord Herschell. | 
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entered his shop for the purpose of 
levying income tax which the defendant 
was declining to pay ; (2) whether he is 
aware that the excise officer was corro- 
borated by a witness, who was in the 


employment of the defendant, and that | 


the defence was that the threat to shoot 
was a joke, and that the resident magis- 
trate, Major O‘Brien, who presided, 


announced the decision of the Court that | 


he dismissed the case ; and (3) whether, as 
the excise officer acted under the direc- 
tion of his authorities in bringing the 
prosecution, he will order an inquiry, and 


direct the attention of the Lord Lieu-, 


tenant to Major O’Brien’s action in this 
matter ? 

Mr. JAMES TUITE (Westmeath, 
N.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers may I ask him if he is aware 
that there were six magistrates on 
the Bench during the hearing of the 


case instead of one as implied by the) 


question ; that the witness referred to in 
the second paragraph swore that the, 
defendant had no revolver in his hand as 
alleged ; that a magistrate of the county 
Westmeath swore that the defendant in 
his presence immediately after the 
occurrence apologised to the plaintiff for 
what had taken place, that the plaintiff 
accepted the apology, and that the case 
was dismissed by the unanimous decision 
of the Bench. Further, I would ask the 
rigat hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that the plaintiff did not take out | 
a summons for about six weeks after the 
occurrence ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror, 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-on-Tyne): I am not sure that I | 
am acquainted with all the details just 
now set out by my hon. Friend, but I 
am informed that the facts are generally 
as stated in the question. The evidence 
on both sides was gone through very 
carefully before the Bench, consisting, 
I think, of five magistrates, and the hon. 
Member who puts the supplementary 
question is quite right in saying that) 
they were unanimously of opinion that. 
neither the complainant nor anyone else | 
was in danger from the defendant, and | 
that they unanimously dismissed the | 
case on its merits. Although, of course, | 
I cannot, pretend to approve of such a) 
proceeding, even though practised by 
way of a joke, I do not think the -” 
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requires the action suggested by the 
third paragraph of the question. 
Mr. TULLY: Will the right hon. 


Gentleman bring the action of the excise 


officer under the notice of his authorities, 
as either the excise officer or the resident 
magistrate must be wrong. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I think the 
only course open to the Crown is to con- 
vey a warning to the defendant through 
the police to be more careful in the use 
of arms in future, and I should think 
that is a lesson which does not need all 
the forces of the Crown to be brought to 
bear to bring home to them. 


ARMY FOOD SUPPLY. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick): I beg to ask the Secretary of 


State for War whether it is a fact that 
in Ireland, a meat exporting country, the 
t-oops are mainly rationed upon foreign 
meat; whether he can state the per- 
centage of native and foreign supply ; 
whether the conditions of contract in 
Dublin have been recently changed, so 
as to further enable this importation ; 
whether the live stock hitherto supplied 
has given satisfaction to officers and men ; 
and whether it is upon economical 
ground that frozen and _ refrigerated 
meat is brought into a meat-producing 
country ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


/WAR (Mr. CampBe_t-BANNERMAN, Stir- 


ling Burghs) : The troops at the Curragh 
have only meat killed in the camp. Up 


to the end of this month the same system 


is applied to the Dublin garrison. In 
the rest of Ireland the troops may, under 
the contracts, the conditions of which 
were fixed in 1890, have 60 per cent. of 
foreign meat, but the actual quantity 
supplied cannot be stated. I explained 
very fully on March 28, in answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, the changes about to be 
made as regards the Dublin garrison, 
and the reasons for those changes. It is 
not known that the live stock hitherto 
supplied for Dublin failed to give satis- 
faction, and the change of system is due 
entirely to the fact that the abattoir 
system is no longer necessary. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigtonshire) : 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say 
why it is impossible to give the propor- 
tion of American and home meat supplied 
to the troops in the rest of Ireland ! 
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Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I would like to ask upon what definite 
principle this percentage of home and 
foreign supply is based. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already stated that this percentage 
was fixed in 1890, and no doubt for a 
very good reason. I do not know on 
what principle it was fixed then, but I 
found it in existence when I came into 
office. In answer to the hon Baronet 
opposite, I imagine that the reason is 
that although there is a condition laid 
down that not more than 60 per cent. 
of foreign meat should be so supplied, 
so long as that percentage is not 
approached, no check is kept upon the 
quantity of that meat. So long as those 
receiving it are aware that the amount 
of British meat is greater than might be 
tendered, they do not keep any check. 

Sir H. MAXWELL : How can it be 
known that the amount of British meat 
supplied is equal to 40 per cent. of the 
total unless some returns are kept, and, 
if they are kept, why should not we be 
made acquainted with them ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I understand that the deliveries are 
checked day by day, or at the periods at 
which they are delivered. So long as 
they do not exceed the permitted pro- 
portion, nothing is said about them. 
There is thus no record kept of the 
precise proportion. 

Mr. HANBURY: When the right 
hon. Gentleman talks about a _percent- 
age, does it apply to beef only? Is 
there no limit as to mutton ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
What I have said is 60 per cent. of 
foreign meat. 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, but that is 
not so. 

Sm W, LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): Is there any reason 
why the Army should not be supplied 
with meat at a rate as cheap as we can 
get it? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No doubt that is a sound principle as 
far as it goes. 

Mr. W. FIELD: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered the last part 
of my question, in which I ask whether 
it is upon economical grounds that 
frozen and refrigerated meat is brought 
into a meat-producing country ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I again say I was not in Office in 1890 
when this percentage was fixed. It was, 
I presume, mainly upon that reason that 
the system was introduced. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that the contract for frozen meat is 
cheaper at present than the contract for 
the supply of Irish meat? What is the 
saving effected ; how much per cent? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I cannot without notice answer matters 
of detail beyond those referred to in the 
question on the Paper. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington): The answer of the 
Financial Secretary to me last Tuesday 
was to the effect that the question of 
cheapness does not arise, but the question 
of quality. Did he mean to infer from 
that that the foreign meat is better than 
the home meat ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I should be afraid to make any such 
assertion. I understand that cheapness 
is the main element in the case. 


SANDYCOVE HARBOUR. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, whether 
soldiers were employed at cleaning 
Sandycove Harbour ; whether they were 
engaged at cutting at the boat house or 
portions of a pier leading to the harbour; 
and, whether, during the time they were 
so employed, they wore civilians’ dress ! 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Before I can answer this question I must 
have some more definite particulars as to 
the locality and the date on or about 
which the transaction is supposed to have 
taken place. 

Mr. FIELD : If I give the right hon. 
Gentleman the particulars which he 
wants, will he give me private satisfac- 
tion? [Loud laughter. | 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I hope it has not yet come to that. 
[ Renewed laughter.] If the hon. Member 
will give the particulars I have indicated, 
it will enable me to make the necessary 
inquiries. 


PEA AND BEAN WEEVILS. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether he is aware that a 
considerable acreage under market garden 
cultivation is infested by the pea bug; 
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whether it has been imported from |—in last August. It is for the House 
abroad ; and, if he will order an inquiry, | to order their printing and distribution. 
through the Agricultural Department, | 

with a view of checking its ravages ! | IMPORTED MILK. 

*THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herpert | Basingstoke): I beg to ask the President 
GaRDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): My | of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
attention has been directed by a corre-| has received a copy of a resolution lately 
spondent at Braintree to the prevalence | passed by the Central Chamber of Agri- 
of what are commonly known as peaand | culture, in which they express their 
bean weevils, in that district, and I/|opinion that it is unjust that foreign 
propose to recirculate the information as| milk should be permitted to be sold in 
to the life-history of the insect, and the | this country, unless it has been sterilised 
preventive and remedial measures which |in the interests of consumers, until the 
may usefully be adopted, which was| Board of Agriculture is satisfied that 
contained in the Report on Injurious| there is no possible risk of the introduc- 
Insects which we issued for 1892. No| tion of disease ; and, whether he proposes 
special inquiry is necessary, the insect | to take steps to carry out this Resolution! 
being well known in this country, and| *Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I 
there being no reason to suppose that it| have received a copy of the resolution 
has been imported from abroad. |to which the hon. Member refers ; but 
the protection of the public health is a 
- eee matter which falls within the province 

LIGHT RAILWAYS. |of my right hon. Friend the President of 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., | the Local Government Board and not of 
Thirsk and Malton): I beg to ask the|my own Department. I may refer the 

President of the Board of Trade whe-| hon. Member to the reply given by my 
ther the reports from Her Majesty's right hon. Friend to the similar ques- 
Representatives abroad on Light Rail-| tions addressed to him on this subject 
ways, presented to the House on the/| yesterday. 
23rd August 1894, will be printed | 
and distributed before the Second) |. am i wig ok (vei abe 
Reading of the Light Railways Bill in| PREFERENTIAL RAILWAY RATES. 
taken ? | Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD) President of the Board of Trade whether 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, | he has received a copy of the resolution 
8.): There is no objection on my part to | passed lately by the Central Chamber of 
the printing and distribution of these Agriculture with reference to the uncer- 
Reports; but this is a matter entirely | tainty of the law as to the preferential 
for the House to decide. I donot think |rates on foreign produce charged by 
they are of sufficient importance to make | English railway companies ; and, whether 
it desirable to postpone the Second he will introduce a Bill to define the law 
Reading of the Light Railways Bill | on the subject and to give powers to the 
until after their distribution. | Board of Trade to carry the law into 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: Will the effect ? 
right hon. Gentleman tell me where those| Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I received 
interested in the question can see these | the Resolution referred to, but I am not 
Papers ? |prepared to admit that the law on the 

Mr. BRYCE: I presume in the subject is uncertain. The Railway 
Library of the House. It is perfectly, Commissioners in a recent judgment 
easy, of course, to move to have them | gave a very clear and able exposition of 
printed. its meaning, and were able to give 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- practical effect to their interpretation 
ton): If a Motion is made for the| by directing an alteration in certain 
presentation of these papers, will the | rates which, in their judgment, were 
Government assent to it ! open to question, and it is possible that 

Mr. BRYCE: It is not a question of | other cases may arise in which further 
the Government assenting. The papers declarations of the meaning and effect of 


have been presented to the House already | the Statute may be given. It would, 
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therefore, seem premature to consider the 
question of altering the law at this 
moment. 


PROPOSED VETERINARY COLLEGE IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland—(1) whether he can state when 
the Bill to provide the promised £15,000 
for the Veterinary College in Dublin 
will be brought in ; and (2) whether the 
Government have under consideration 
the establishment of a Board of Agricul- 
ture for Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I hope to be ina 
position to introduce the Bill referred to 
at an early date. As regards the second 
paragraph I have nothing to add to the 
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the fog sirens there and elsewhere ; and, 
whether, considering the danger to life 
and property arising out of the insuffi- 
ciency of the fog siren at present on 
Mew Island, and the further expendi- 
ture already sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade for improving same, he will in- 
quire what improvement is likely to be 
made, and when it will be commenced ! 
Mr. BRYCE: The Irish Lights Com- 
missioners have informed me that a 
preliminary comparative trial between 
the siren placed on the balcony of the 
Lighthouse Tower, and the original 
siren in the siren house down on the 
ground, has already been made by their 
engineer, and that they only await one 
of their steam vessels being available for 
the purpose to arrange for the carrying 
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views I have already, on various occa-| out of an exhaustive series of compara- 
sions, expressed on the subject. I would| tive experiments from different direc- 
it were otherwise. jtions and ranges. They add that no 
‘defect has been so far found in the siren 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) | which has been in use since the Mew 
BILL. \Island Lighthouse Station was _ first 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the/established. It is with regret that I 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant find that these experiments, sanctioned 
of Ireland, whether the Government will | in March of last year, have been so long 





give facilities to enable the passing of | 


the Technical Education (Ireland) Bill 
as a private measure, or whether they 
will adopt it as a Government Bill ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Having re- 
gard to the very limited time at the 
disposal of the Government, and the 
large demands made upon that time, I 
am afraid I am not in a position to give 
the undertaking asked for. 

Mr. FIELD asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would assist a private 
Member in passing a Bill on this subject 
through the House. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have informed 
the hon. and learned Member who has 
charge of the Bill now before the House, 
that I shall be glad to do anything I 
could without prejudice to the time 
required for more important measures. 


BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. MICHAEL McCARTAN (Down, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade, with reference to the 
fog siren on Mew Island, at the entrance 
to Belfast Lough, whether he can now 
state what has been the result of the 
experiments in which the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights have been so long 
engaged, with the view of improving 


Mr. Bryce. 





delayed. 


NEWCASTLE PIER, COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury—(1) whether 
he is aware that the pier at Newcastle, 
County Down, is a wreck, and the har- 
bour most dangerous to the fishermen 
following their calling there ; and (2) 
whether, considering the faulty construc- 
tion of the harbour works by the Board 
of Works. at the commencement, and 
the tax imposed upon the people of the 
neighbourhood without giving them any 
voice in the expenditure, and also the 
serious danger to which the fishermen 
are now exposed, he will consider the 
desirability of sending an independent 
engineer to report what, if anything, 
can be done to remedy this state of 
affairs ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hissert, Oldham): 
The state of Newcastle Pier is as de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of this 
question. The pier is vested in the 
County Authorities, and its ruin is due, 
not to faulty construction, but to their 
neglect to make timely repairs. If the 
Grand Jury is prepared to present for 
the amount required, the Government 
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on their side would be willing to assist 
by making a loan repayable in a term of 
years, and the Engineer of the Board of 
Works would make the necessary report 
and estimate, under the provisions of 
the Act 16, 17 Vict., cap. 136. 


“JOURNAL OF THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture what is the pre- 
sent circulation of the Board of Agricul- 
ture Journal ; and, whether any, and, if 
so, what steps have been taken to bring 
the publication within reach of the 
classes specially interested in agriculture ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: For 
the reason stated by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, in reply to a similar question 
with reference to the publications under 
his control, Iam not in a position to give 
particulars of the present circulation of 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
but I may say that we are well satisfied 
with the results obtained up to the present, 
and that the circulation has considerably 
exceeded the estimate we originally 
made. We have taken steps, by the 
issue of special notices and advertise- 
ments, and the distribution of copies 
gratuitously, to make the Journal known 
to the classes interested, and in fixing 
the price so low as 6d. we hoped to bring 
it easily within their reach. I should 
be only too glad to consider any sug- 
gestions as to the means by which its 
utility could be increased. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would lay on the Table a 
statement showing the financial position 
of the journal. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): May I ask does the right hon. | 
Gentleman decline to state the number | 
of copies printed and sold ? 

*Mr. GARDNER: It has never been | 
the practice of the Department to do so. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I will! 
move for it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked if 
the journal could be obtained on the 
railway bookstalls ? | 

*Mr. GARDNER: I have endeavoured 

to bring that about, and am in com- 
munication with Messrs. Smith on the 
subject. 
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INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY IN 
BELFAST. 


Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West 
Ham, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenaut of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the conduct of a crowd of persons who, 
on recent Sunday evenings, have mobbed 
and maltreated the speakers at the In- 
dependent Labour Party meetings at the 
Custom House Steps, Belfast; and 
whether he will ensure that adequate 
police protection is given to maintain 
freedom of speech ! 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: For some 
weeks past my attention has been 
directed to the proceedings at the meet- 
ings referred to in the hon. Member's 
question, and I am aware that some 
hostility has been shown by the large 
numbers of persons attracted to these 
meetings. It is the paramount duty of 
the constabulary to preserve the peace, 
and they have so far, I am informed, 
been successful in preventing any attack, 
either on the particular member of the 
Party in question who organises the 
meetings, or upon his supporters at 
these meetings. The police will con- 
tinue to preserve the peace on such 
occasions, and to afford every protection 
to the parties referred to in the dis- 
charge of this duty. 


PRISON CLERKS. 

Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether any steps are being taken 
to secure to those second class clerks in 
Her Majesty’s prisons who paid an ex- 
amination fee of £3 the prospect of at- 
taining a maximum salary of £400 per 
annum, according to the scale given in 
The London Gazette of 9th September 
1879? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I am afraid 
I cannot add anything to the answers 
given to questions on this subject by my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
on the 5th ultimo and myself on the 9th 
ultimo. 


GRANTS BY HENRY VIII. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, whether his attention has 
been called to the statement made by 
the historian of Breconshire, Theophilus 
Jones (History of Breconshire, vol. iii. 
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p. 709), that at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries Henry VIII. 
granted the tithes of the parish of Llan- 
spyttid, in the county of Brecon, pre- 
viously held by the Priory of Great Mal- 
vern, to Sir John Price, his Commis- 
sioner in Wales, who undertook the dis- 
pensation of them towards pious and 
charitable uses; and, whether he will 
cause search to be made for the King’s 
Grant, so that on examination it may be 
ascertained whether the grant of tithes 
in this particular case to the King’s 
Commissioner was accompanied with the 
condition or trust stated, that the tithes 
should still be devoted and dispensed to- 
wards pious and charitable uses ? 


*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: My 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment to which my hon. Friend refers, 
but I have no means of informing my- 
self as to its accuracy, nor have I any 
power to institute a search for the 
Grant said to have been made by King 
Henry VIII. The matter appears to be 
one which might be brought under the 
notice of the Charity Commissioners, if, 
as I understand, it is suggested that 
property devoted to pious and charitable 
uses has been alienated therefrom. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, whether any convenient list is 
extant of the Grants of tithes made by 
Henry VIII. to lay owners ; and, if not, 
whether he will cause such list to be 
prepared ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I am 
unaware of the existence of any convenient 
list of the Grants of tithes made by 
King Henry VIII., nor have I either 
the means or the power of compiling one. 
The Board of Agriculture are not in pos- 
session of any information on the subject 
of tithes prior to their Commutation in 
1836, when the Tithe Commission was 
called into existence. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked if his 
right hon. Friend would inform him who 
had this information if the Board of 
Agriculture had not ? 

*Mr. GARDNER: I should be glad 
to tell my hon. Friend if I knew myself. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): Is 
not the information perfectly open 
the hon. Member if he will take the 
trouble to go to the Record Office ? 


{COMMONS} 
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HIRING SLAVES. 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby. 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether, in fulfilli 
a contract to carry a boat from Zanzibar 
to the lakes in the interior, the con- 
tractors being British subjects will be 
entitled to hire slaves, or whether the 
prohibition of British subjects to own 
slaves extends equally to the hiring of 
slaves for long or short periods ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rep, Dumfries) stated that it 
was unlawful for any British subject to 
accept, receive, or detain against his 
will any person as a slave within the 
territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar. It 
was not in his province to state what 
was going forward in Zanzibar, but he 
was informed the law was not being 
violated. 


SCOTCH GRAND COMMITTEE. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he will proceed 
with the Motion for the appointment of 
the Scotch Grand Committee ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I am not able to state what day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I shall repeat 
the question on Monday. 

Sir DONALD MACFARLANE 
(Argyll): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that there is a very strong opinion 
among a large number of Scotch Mem- 
bers that if any further delay takes place 
in connection with the Motion and the 
reference of the Crofters’ Bill to the 
Scotch Grand Committee, they will have 
to reconsider their action towards the 
Government ! 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
| CHEQUER: My only answer to that 
question is that it is entirely open to 
the hon. Member and his Friends to re- 
consider their position with reference to 
the Government. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) pointed out that the Government 
had agreed to certain modifications in 
the Resolution, and asked when the right 
hon. Gentleman could put the amended 
terms in the paper. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I will take care that that 
|is done. 





Mr. A. C. Morton. 
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*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) | 
I wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer if he means by his answer to | 
imply that he is going to show the white | 


feather to the Opposition. | 


[No reply was given. | 


TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) | 
asked the Speaker’s ruling with regard to | 
a clerical error which appeared on the 
Notice Paper. A Motion standing in his | 
name (Tuberculosis Commission) ap-| 
peared as a Notice of Motion, instead of | 
as a Motion on going into Committee on 
Supply, and he wished to know whether | 
that clerical error could be corrected? | 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark), | 
as a matter of Order, wished to know if | 
it was competent at this stage to alter | 
the Motions on going into Committee of 
Supply, regarding which alterations 
Members had had no notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand from 
the hon. Member that a mistake has | 
been made in the printing of the Paper, 
the Motion in question being put down | 
as a substantive Motion, whereas it | 
should have appeared as an Amendment | 
on going into Committee of Supply. | 
The matter will be put right in the | 
evening paper if no substantial objection | 
is taken. 


ADMISSION OF STRANGERS. 
Mr. C. J. DARLING, as a point of | 
Order, asked the Speaker whether there | 
was any understanding or tradition with | 
regard to the responsibilities of Members 
of this House in relation to the character 
of persons who may be introduced into 
the Galleries of this House, more par- 
ticularly with regard to the admission of 
persons under the gallery ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not a question 
of Order, but, at the same time, there is 
no objection to my stating what, indeed, 
is obvious—that there is a very high 
duty imposed on every hon. Member 
in introducing strangers within the 
walls of the House, to take care not 
to introduce any person who, he has 
reason to believe, is likely to be guilty 
of any disorderly conduct. ([*‘ Hear, 
hear.” 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS (THE BUDGET). 
Considered in Committee. 
Mr. MELtor in the Chair. 

(In the Committee. ) 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Witiiam Harcourt, 
Derby) moved— 


“Customs Duty on Bari. 

‘* That, in addition to the Duties of Customs 
chargeable and payable on and after the first 
day of July, One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five, on Beer imported into Great Britain 
or Ireland, there shall be charged and levied on 
and after that day until the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, the 
Duties following (that is to say) :— 

In the case of Beer called or similar to Mum, 
Spruce, Black Beer, or Berlin White Beer— 

£8. d. 
For every thirty-six gallons 
thereof where the worts thereof 
are or were before fermentation 
of a specific gravity — 

Not exceeding one thousand 
two hundred and fifteen 
degrees, a duty of.. - 0 2 0 

Exceeding one thousand two 
hundred and fifteen de- 
degrees, a duty of . © 2 4 

In the case of every description of beer other 
than that above mentioned — 

For every thirty-six gallons 
thereof where the worts 
thereof were before fer- 
mentation of a_ specific 
gravity of one thousand 
and fifty-five degrees, a 
duty of .. o* oe 0 6 

and so in proportion for any difference in 
gravity.” 


Motion agreed to. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved— 


Excisk Dury on Brrr. 

“That in addition to the Duty of Excise pay- 
able on and after the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, in re- 
spéct of beer brewed in the United Kingdom, 
there shall be charged and levied on and after 
that day until the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six :— 

For every thirty-six gallons of worts of a 
specific gravity of one thousand and fifty-five 
degrees, the duty of sixpence ; and so in pro- 
portion for any difference in quantity or 
gravity.” 
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The following Amendment stood on 
the Order Paper in the name of Mr. 
HENEAGE :— 

“To move to leave out all the words after 
the word ‘that,’ in order to add ‘it is unjust 
and inex 
tional duty on beer whilst reducing the duty on 
spirits, inasmuch as it is a tax on home-grown 
barley, and most injurious to British agricul- 
ture in its present depressed condition.’ ’’ 


*THoeE CHAIRMAN : This Amendment | 
is out of Order. An abstract Resolu- | 
tion is altogether out of Order in Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Means. The second | 
Amendment is also out of Order. The | 
first, which is in Order, stands in the 
name of Mr. Quilter. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 


May I ask you, Sir, to give some reason | 
When I put the) 


for your ruling? 
Amendment upon the Paper I under- 
stood that there was a precedent for it. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: All Resolutions | 


of this character are out of Order in 
Committee of Ways and Means. 


acquainted with the precedent to which | 


the right hon. Gentleman refers. That 
Resolution was not moved in Committee 
of Ways and Means. The application 
of that precedent must, moreover, be 
confined to the special circumstances 


under which it was allowed, and I would | 
add that it has always been regarded as | 


a very doubtful precedent. 
*Mr. CUTHBERT QUILTER (Suf- 


folk, Sudbury) rose to move in line 3, | 
after “‘ brewed ” to insert—‘“ from substi- | 


” 


tutes for barley, malt, or hops. 
He said that he remembered with grati- 
tude the great consideration extended 
to him last year, when he was obliged to 
trouble the House with a good many 
figures bearing on this important subject. 
He used the word important because this 
subject concerned the health, and to a 


certain extent the enjoyment, of many | 


thousands of our labouring population. 
It was not necessary to say much 
about beer as an article of food. On 
that point he should content himself 
with quoting the words of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, who in his 
speech on the repeal of the Malt Tax in 
1880 described beer as— 

“A prime convenience, and, even to a great 
extent, a necessary of life,’’ 


and also as— 


“ The standing and staple drink of the le 
of England.” —_ 


{COMMONS} 
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| Then, after stating the grounds upon 

| which the change was proposed, the 

| right hon. Gentleman said, at the close 

' of his brilliant speech, that the policy was 
recommended to them 


lient to retain the sixpence addi- | 


“ By yet more urgent considerations of actual 
| justice as connected with the cultivator of the 
soil in the situation he at present holds, and 

under the pressure of the competition to which 
he is now and is likely to be for a long period of 
time subjected—possibly for a period even with 
some increased pressure.” 

These words were as applicable at the 
present time as they ever were. The 
agricultural interest was indeed under 
the pressure of severe competition, and 
to all appearances was likely to be under 
such pressure for a long time to come. 
He, therefore, submitted that now was 
not the time to add to the pressure upon 
agriculturists, and if anything could be 
done to lighten that pressure he was 
sure the Committee would be ready to 
consider a reasonable proposal for that 
purpose. That was his main object in 
moving this Amendment. He suggested 
that by some re-adjustment of the Beer 
Duty, rendered desirable, he might 
almost say necessary, by the altered cir- 
‘cumstances of the time, the impost 
should be placed upon the shoulders 
of those best able to bear it. He should 
| probably be asked why they should go 
back upon the compact, which it is 
| alleged was made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian. He was of 
opinion that, having regard to the 
altered circumstances of the case, if a 
compact existed (which he did not admit) 
they ought to go back upon it. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
‘lothian had no idea, when he gave the 
\“free mash tun,” that the preparation 
and manufacture of substitutes for malt 
_and hops, would increase to such an alarm- 
‘ing extent. Even he could hardly have 
imagined the wonderful dexterity and 
‘ingenuity which had brought so many 
|substitutes into notice and use. Of 
‘course there was a difficulty in 
|his (Mr. Quilter’s) way — namely, the 
‘difficulty of reconciling the benefit 
.of the agricultural classes with the 
|necessities of the national Exchequer. 
|This made him rather anxious not to 
|press upon the Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer any very drastic remedies. 
| He could not believe that his right hon. 
Friend had not a sneaking fancy for 
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doing something for our national 
beverage. He found from an old 


history of the English nation that Derby, 
the town which the right hon. Gentle- 
man represented with so much dignity 
and ability, had in the 16th century a 
great reputation for its ales, which were 
spoken of as the “canary of England.” 
That was not in the time of the Planta- 
ganets ; but no doubt there were then 
very distinguished ancestors of the right 
hon. Gentleman, who drank the local 
canary to their heart's content. 
He was not, however, without hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would meet him in a kindly spirit. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s connec- 
tion with Derby must have inclined 
him to be sympathetic when matters of 
this kind were brought forward. The 
town of which he was so distinguished a 
representative had, as early as the 16th 
century, a great reputation for its Ales. 
Fuller, in his “ Worthies of England,” 
well said— 


‘* Now never was the wine of Sarepta better | universally popular. 
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the Official Standard this represented 
1,392,000 bushels of malt. It was clear, 
therefore, that a very large diminution 
in the amount of malt used was 
taking place, but he could not tell 
how much of it was _barley-malt, 
or how much was malt made from 
rice, maize, and other articles. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer : “ Very 
little.”"| He was glad to have that 
assurance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The proper definition of 
beer was beer made from barley-malt, 
and hops. That had been the legal de- 
finition of beer for hundreds of years, 
and he believed that before long it would 
be the legal definition of beer once more. 
He was not now dealing with the Pure 
Beer Bill, but he was certain that “many 
Members on both sides of the Housewould 
be very grateful if the Government would 
give them an opportunity of discussing 
that measure, which had hitherto been 
so unfortunate in obtaining anything 
like a good place, and which was so 
Another matter 


known to the Syrians, that of Chios to the | that he desired to bring under the notice 


Grecians, of Phalernum to the Latines, than the 
Canary of Derby to the English thereabout.”’ 

This was after the time of the Plan- 
tagenets, but some of the distin- 
guished ancestors of the right hon. 
Gentleman doubtless took their fair 
share of the local “Nectar.” He 


assured the right hon. Gentleman that he | 
appreciated all his financial difficulties. | 


of the Committee to support his case was 


|the amount of sugar used in brewing. 


From figures which had been compiled 
with considerable care he found that the 
total amount of sugar used in brewing 
in 1856 was 1,790,000lb., in 1886, 
10,340,0001b. ; in 1876, it had made an 
enormous jump, and was 98,000,000Ib. ; 
in 1886 it had increased to 146,000,000Ib. ; 


He proposed to quote a few figures show-|in 1893 it rose to 237,000,000Ib. ; and 
ing the diminshed use of malt in recent | in 1894 it reached the gigantic total of 
years. According to the Chancellor of | 245,731,432lb. That, he thought, just- 
the Exchequer’s estimate for 1894-5 the ified the estimate of the right hon. 


actual yield of Beer Duty in 1893-4, for 
Imperial purposes, was £9,536,948, and 
for local taxation purposes, £397,372, 
making a total of £9,934,325. At the 
then current duty of 6s. 3d., this was 
equal to 31,789,720 barrels. If the same 
number of barrels had been brewed in 
1894-95, the yield at 6s. 9d. would have 
been £10,729,000instead of, as estimated, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 





Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
of the very large increase in the use 
of sugar that would probably take 
place. He had some other interesting 
figures as to the number of breweries 
for sale, and the curious tendency of 
that estimable class of men to disappear 
from off the face of the earth. The 
competition that went on seemed to be 
working off the small brewers. He 





year, for Imperial purposes, £10,120,000, | noticed a smile on the countenance of 
and for local taxation account, £392,000, the Member for Cockermouth, but he 
or, in all, £10,512,000. The anticipated |was sure the hon. Baronet was not 
deficiency therefore was £217,000. This | smiling at the disappearance of the small 
sum was equal to 643,000 barrels, and | men, for the hon. Gentleman would agree 
.if they added the barrels represented by | with him that it was not an unmixed 
£18,000, the actual deficit on the|advantage that everything should fall 
Estimate—namely, 53,000 barrels, they |into the hands of huge corporations, or 
arrived at a total of 696,000 barrels. At|that the opportunities for the exercise 
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of individual energy should diminish. | fallen to 7,490, and the ratio of malt 
[“ Hear, hear.”] In 1853 there were | used was 100 bushels per ewt. of sugar. 
45,294 brewers and 7,805 maltsters ; in | Summarising these figures, it would be 


1873 only 29,969 brewers and 4,977 | found that in 1882 the brewers, number- 


maltsters ; in 1893, 10,143 brewers; and). 
in 1894 even that amount had been |!” in all 16,609, used an average quan- 


reduced to 9,240, while, of course, | tity of 42 bushels of malt ; in 1893 they 
maltsters no longer existed to any | had decreased in number to 10,143, and 


extent. He had some interesting re- 
turns showing the proportion of malt 
and sugar used by various brewers, whom 
he would divide into three classes. He 
most respectfully asked the attention of 
the Committee to these figures, because 
he thought they went very far to prove 
his case. In 1882 there were two firms 
in the United Kingdom—he would call 
them the “ Large” brewers—who brewed 


they used an average of only 26 
bushels ; and in 1894 the number 
had fallen to 9,240, and the average 
quantity of malt used to 25 bushels 
per cwt. of sugar. Another thing he 
wished to mention was the depreciation 
in the specific gravity of beer. There 
was was no doubt that they did not get 
anything like as much for their money as 
they used to do. The real stuff there 


over 800,000 barrels each, and they used was steadily diminishing. Ata brewery 
on the average 576 bushels of malt tothe |in East Anglia, the specific gravity of 


ewt. of sugar. In 1893 they only used 
350 bushels of malt, and in 1894 they 
used 358 bushels to the same quantity 
of sugar. The House would agree that 
they brewed what might almost be called 
pure beer, the proportion of sugar being 
soinfinitesimal. He would ask whether 


there was any quicker way to wealth, 
magnitude of business, or high honour 


than the brewing of pure beer. The loss 
to the House by the removal to another 
and, up to the present, more serene 
atmosphere of those to whom he referred 
had been very great, and he sometimes 
doubted whether it would be possible 
much longer to retain within the pre- 
cincts of the House such distinguished 
members of the brewing profession as the 
Member for Bedford and the Member for 
Wimbledon. They had only to follow 
the example of the illustrious men to 
whom he had alluded, and the same dis- 
aster would fall upon the House as had 
occurred when they lost those dis- 
tinguished persons. The brewers who 
brewed over 1,000 barrels a year he 
would call “ medium” brewers. Of these 
there were in 1882, 2,108, and they used 
to the cwt. of sugar, on an average, 39 
bushels of malt; in 1893, 1,834 brewers 
used an average of only 22} bushels ; 
and in 1894, 1,748 used the still smaller 
proportion of 21 bushels to the same 
quantity of sugar. The “ small ” brewers, 
brewing under 1,000 barrels a year, in 
1882 numbered 14,499, and they used 
an average of 165 bushels; in 1893 they 
numbered 8,307, and used only 94 bushels; 
and in 1894 the number of brewers had 


Mr. Cuthbert Quilter. 





the beer sold in 1879 (before the altera- 
tion in the Duty) at ls. per gallon, was 
precisely the same as that now sold at 
Is. 4d. per gallon, and that was by no 
means an isolated case. Although the 
alteration of the malt tax toa Beer Duty 
might have been a great benefit to the 
brewers and the chemists, the farmer was 
being ruined day by day, becoming bank- 
rupt and frequently committing suicide. 
[Laughter.| That was not a laughing 
matter, and he hoped the House would 
treat it seriously. He represented 60 
miles of agricultural country, and he 
could say that during last winter hardly a 
fortnight passed without disclosing some 
sad case of ruin brought about by the 
terrible condition of agriculture. He 
was sure that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would agree with him that it was 
hardly possible for the position of the 
farmer in East Anglia to be worse than 
it is now, but if in some way they could 
enhance the price of barley ,which|was his 
best product, he might still be able to 
pay his way. He commended this 
proposal from a temperance standpoint. 
The miseries brought about by drinking 
were due to the drinking of spirits rather 
than of beer. He was afraid the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not familiar 
with Hogarth, or else he would have hesi- 
tated before exempting spirits from extra 
duty. Hogarth, perhaps the most accur- 
ate, and certainly the most powerful 
delineator of mankind’s virtues and 
vices that the world has ever seen, 
has left us striking illustrations of the 
advantages attending the use of our 
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national beverage, and the misery and 
want brought about by the drinking of 
spirits. Of beer he wrote :— 


“Genius of Health ! thy grateful taste 
Rivals the cup of Jove, 
And warms each English generous breast 
With liberty and love.” 


What was proposed by the Amendment 
was virtually a readjustment of duty ; 
he thought that this extra duty should 
be levied upon beer brewed with other 
ingredients, than barley-malt and hops. 
He had to prove, if he could, that this 
was a reasonable and practicable pro- 

1. He had in his hand one of the 
forms used by Somerset House ; and any 
Member could see from it that by the 
simple addition of a column or two it 
would be easy for the brewers to record 
for the information of the Inland 
Revenue, the quantity of materials other 
than barley-malt and hops used in brew- 
ing. That would facilitate differentiation 
in the duty, relieving a suffering industry 
and putting the duty upon the use of 
substituted materials. A readjustment 
of duty on the lines indicated was not a 
thing radically new. There had been 
variations in the duty on sugar used in 
brewing. The excise duty per cwt. was 
3s. 6d. in 1869-70; 7s. 6d. in 1870-3 ; 
9s. 6d. in 1873-4; and lls. 6d. 
from 1874 to the repeal of the duty 
in 1880. At Somerset House, there- 
fore, there was plenty of precedent 
for the variation. He asked for a read- 
justment in favour of English barley ; 
and he thought that the proposal should 
meet this year with a sympathetic 
response from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in consequence of the 
falling-off in the duty, evidently on 
account of the materials used. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman had been con- 
sidering whether readjustment could be 
effected without detriment to the revenue 
and with benefit to agriculture. Beer 
with a good specific gravity was more 
refreshing than anything else to the 
wearied agricultural labourer, aye, and 
to the workman in the town too. The 
agricultural labourer worked hard, his 
outlook was nothing, and his life often 
dull and cheerless. When he returned 
home at night, what was he to drink ? 
A glass of good beer would do 
him more good than anything else. Ask 
the first man you met in the street, and 
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you would find he cared more about pure 
beer than about the Home Rule Bill. 
{Mr. Broapuurst here spoke to the hon. 
Member.} He was reminded that he 
had not yet given the names of the 
articles that were used in the manufacture 
of beer. A long list continually appeared 
in the trade journals, but he would read 
only some of them. One was called 
D.G.C., or dextrinous grain caramel ; 
another was Premier caramel chips—he 
did not know whether the Prime Minister 
had taken any of them ; another he ima- 
gined the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had sometimes taken a dose of before 
summing up their Debates—it was 
Ecumin, or foaming powder — [Great 
laughter | ; another which seemed a great 
favourite was named Aphrodite. A 
still later list showed ingenuity in 
the invention of substances and of 
names for them, such as Amilona 
maize malt, Dextro-diastatic malt, and 
Dexvert, which was the latest brewing 
speciality. Our American cousins, too, 
had come on the scene, and were sending 
maize grits, rice grits, etc., and the 
latest surprises were caramelose-sucrosan, 
and antinonnin. He must confess to a 
feeling of regret that the House of 
Commons would not pay more attention 
to this question of the purity of the 
national beverage, which the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian had so well de- 
scribed,although it had been ready tospend 
time in legislating against margarine, 
chicory, and other products. He seriously 
asked the House of Commons to consider 
whether something could not be done for 
the drink of the people whilst diminish- 
ing the burdens upon agriculture, par- 
ticularly in that part of the country 
which he represented. In conclusion, he 
would remind the House of the tribute 
paid by the poet John Gay to the 
national beverage :— 


“ Inspired by thee the warrior fights, 
The lover woos, the poet writes 
And pens the pleasing tale ; 
And still in Britain’s Isle confest 
Nought animates the patriot’s breast 
Like generous, nappy ale.”’ 


[Cheers and laughter. | 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: If my hon. Friend thinks 
my studies of the letterpress of Hogarth 
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have been imperfect, I am quite willing 
to accept him as an able witness to both 
Bacchus and Ceres. I was sorry to hear 
him speak disrespectfully of the mixture 
Aphrodite, because it has always been 
supposed that these substances rather 
went together ; and I should have thought 
that that final quotation of my hon. 
Friend would have prevented him from at- 
tacking that particular mixture. The hon. 
Member has endeavoured to intimidate 
us by a threat which, I confess, would 
have had great force with me; he 
has held up the condition of the brewers 
as being one of such magnificence that 
we could not long hope to retain them 
in this inferior Assembly. In fact, my 
hon. Friend regards them as the ancient 
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|to them. If you are to make the pro- 
posed change you must, as the Inland 
Revenue inform me, revise the whole of 
your system, reintroduce supervision in a 
far worse form and one more injurious to 
the manufacture than ever existed before, 
and go to an expense a great deal more 
‘than the remaining fifth which will be 
yielded by the duty. Therefore, the 
result would be to destroy the yield from 
‘the duty altogether ; so that there being 
a deficit, the hon. Member proposes to 
leave no method at all of meeting that 
deficit. What is his charge against the 
brewers ? He says they have deteriorated 
the article by diminishing the healthy 
gravity which constituted the better 
_quality of beer 40 years ago. My hon. 
Friend is looking back to the days, as he 





Romans did their Emperor, who was | thinks, of stronger and better men who 
only waiting his apotheosis, and would drank stronger and better ale. But in 
only remain on earth a short time before | these later days the growing demand has 
his removal to the skies. Seeing the | heen for lighterand brighter beer, and that 
hon. Member for Wimbledon (Mr. | demand has led to a great alteration in 
Bonsor) opposite, I may say of him as/| manufacture and to the increased em- 
Horace did of Augustus, we hope that| ployment of the chemist. It is really 
that may be postponed to a late period, that, and not any question of taxation, 
and that we may keep him long with us. which is the cause of the change which 
I am always delighted to see him, though has taken place in the gravity of a large 


not delighted to see him in the opposite quantity of the beer that is now con- 


Lobby. Really, the labouring oar of the | sumed. My hon. Friend has said some- 
defence to the speech we have just | thing about large and small brewers, but 
listened to rests with the hon. Member | his own proposal is the one which is 
for Wimbledon rather than with me,| most injurious to the smaller class of 
because the hon. Member is one of the | brewers ; there is no doubt about that. 


great brewers who have been alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Suffolk. I have 
a practical objection to the Amendment, 
and that is that it will not allow the 
tax to yield any money at all, because 
four-fifths of the beer is brewed from 
malt and hops. [An HoN. MEMBER: 
“ Four-fifths?”] Yes, those are the 
figures given me by the Inland Revenue. 
So the proposal of the hon. Member is 
to exempt four-fifths of the beer that is 
brewed from the tax. My £500,000— 
or, if taken for the whole year, nearly 
£800,000—would in that case be gone ; 
and that would leave me with a deficit 
which it is the object of these proposals 
to fill up. Worse than that, the proposal 
would involve an enormously expensive 
system of supervision in every brewery 
in the country. It was the object of the 
reforms of the right hon. Member for 


The smaller class consists of the men 
who, from imperfect machinery and want 
of capital, extract less than do others 
with better resources from a_ certain 
quantity of material, whether it be malt 
or anything else. So that it is what I 
| may call the medium brewers and the 
smaller brewers who use the larger 
quantity of the cheaper material as com- 
pared with the greater brewers. What 
would be done by this Amendment would 
|be to place a tax upon the smaller and 
suffering brewers and the medium 
brewers who use the greater proportion 
|of these substituted materials and to 
|exempt the greater brewers—the Basses, 
the Allsopps, the Guinnesses, and the 
| great London brewers. 

*Mr. CUTHBERT QUILTER said, 
the information which had been fur- 
nished to him did not quite bear out 





Midlothian to relieve brewers from athe statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
great deal of this expensive supervision, man that it was the small brewers who 
which was very irksome and burdensome | were using substitutes more and more. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. ' 
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He was assured that in the main genuine | would not alter the sale price of English 
articles were being used by the smaller barley at all. This argument was used 
brewers. against the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- site in 1890 when he proposed the extra 
CHEQUER: That is not altogether in | 3d. duty on beer, and the right hon. 


accordance with my information ; but it| Gentleman then maintained that there 
is not material to my point at present. | was nothing in the pretence that the 
I suppose it would not be affirmed on! duty would fall on the grower of barley. 
behalf of Messrs. Guinness, Allsopp, or | I do not feel that it is my special duty 
Bass, that they were using substitutes, | to defend the brewers, except so far as 
except so far as is necessary for the | they are one of my principal customers. 
purpose of producing a finer and brighter | After all, even to the brewers justice is 
quality of beer. I understand that in | due. What is the position of the brewers 
most cases sugar is the material used for | with regard to the mateérials they 
priming ; it is this introduction of a cer- employ? Let us remember what took 
tain amount of sugar which makes the) place in 1880. The agricultural interest 
beer brighter and more palatable just | had for many years Cemanded the repeal 
before delivery. That is a process which | of the malt-tax and the substitution of 
seems to suit the customer as well as| the beer-tax. They insisted upon it, and 
the manufacturer, and the process is| at last a Liberal Government—which is 
similar to that to which champagne is| always willing to oblige everybody— 
subjected, as a certain amount of sugar | granted the prayer, or rather yielded to 
produces the effervescence and brightness | the menaces, of the agricultural interest. 
of champagne. This is one of the reasons | But so jealous were the representatives 
why the use of sugar has increased.|of the agricultural interest, that the 
Therefore, I say, with regard to the| right hon. Member for Sleaford got up 
second class of brewers this tax would|and denounced the Member for Mid- 
fall upon them, while upon the first-class | lothian, and said :— 

brewers it would not fall at all, because, 
owing to the small quantities ofsubstitutes| ‘‘ You deserve no credit for this, for you have 
they employ, they would practically | stolen my proposal.” 

escape. Therefore the Amendment pro-| 
poses a differentiation in favour of the| Well, the malt-tax was repealed and the 
great brewers. A great deal is said about | beer duty was imposed. When that 
atax upon home grown barley. But, so! change was effected the right hon. Mem 
long as barley is used, there is no inquiry | ber for Midlothian founded a system, 
whether it is grown in Suffolk, or Nor-| which has since been very little altered, 
folk,or whether it is Russian or Egyptian. described in the phrase “ free mash” 
All that you have to do, according to the | that was to say, the brewer was allowed 
proposal of my hon. Friend, is to employ | to use exactly what materials he chose, 
the cheapest foreign barley you can get, and upon that concession to him he was 
and then you escape the tax altogether.| charged a higher rate. The right hcn. 
Therefore my hon. Friend does nothing) Member for Midlothian represented 
at all for home-grown barley. From the the higher charge at that time on the 
cheap foreign barley you may brew much} brewers as between £300,000 and 
worse beer than is produced by those | £400,000; but, of course, at the present 
who employ a certain amount of sugar | time the sum was much larger, and he 
in the manufacture. What really lowers then said that was a sum which they 
the price of English barley is not the ought to pay for being relieved from the 
duty upon beer, but it is the price of im- inconveniences imposed by the then 
ported barley. If you were to take the| existing regulations which had fallen 
duty off beer altogether, the brewer would | upon the maltster. That was a bargain 
not give a penny more for English barley,! which, if you are prepared to break it, 
because the price of English barley is| will necessitate the reconsideration of 
ruled by the price of imported barley,| the whole, system of the beer duty. I 
and all that would happen would be that| hope the House will allow me to say 
the brewer would put the whole produce that, in dealing with questions of taxa- 
of the duty in his pocket and the change) tion, T always desire to look at the 
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matter from the point of view of justice 
to the parties concerned, and I ask the 
House to consider whether the pro- 
posals IT am now placing before the 
House are not founded on justice. 
Sugar, instead of malt and _ hops 
exclusively, was used before 1880, but 
not to the extent it is now. The 
figures for the year before 1880 were 
1,120,000 ewt. The right hon: Member 
for Midlothian said in 1880, “ The arti- 
ficial preference thus given—” the prefer- 
ence to malt and hops exclusively— 


“is a serious evil to import into trade. There 
is nothing so mischievous as for the Legisla- 
ture to point out, either by positive enactment 
or fiscal arrangements, to the manufacturer or 
trader of this country some particular line in 
which he must conduct his operations, or else 
that he must be content with a heavy fine if he 
deviates from it. Twenty years ago—”’ 





he went on to say— 

| 
‘the belief was that paper was a commodity | 
that could not be made from anything but rags, | 
and those who recollect the paper duty contro- 
versy will recollect the plaintive tones in which 
it was represented how every country would 
cherish its own stock of rags, would not part | 


with this precious commodity to any other | 


country that wanted it ; how, in fact, rags were | 


exalted to an elevation in the estimation of man- 


kind which they never enjoyed before and never 
since. As the House well remembers, absolute 
ruin was to be the consequence of the removal 


of the paper duty and of the scarcity of rags. | 


The paper duty was removed; The paper manu- 
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These are very strong reasons against 
the proposal, besides which there is a 
fiscal objection. The hon. Member is 
only going to apply the principle of pure 
beer to the extra 6d., leaving the re- 
maining 6s. 3d. to be raised on impure 
beer. 

*Mr. QUILTER stated that he desired 
to put an Amendment on the Paper to 
give effect to the view now expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, but was un- 
able to do so by the Forms of the 
House. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I am only dealing with 
the Amendment as it stands, but the 
method suggested by the hon. Member 
is the worst that could possibly be 
adopted. No doubt the pure beer Bill 
prohibits the use of any other material 
for the manufacture of beer than malt 
and hops. But an attempt to deal with 
the duties on a differential basis with 
respect to the employment of substitutes 
for malt and hops would be most in- 
jurious to the Revenue and would dis- 
organise the whole trade. As I have 
already endeavoured to show, if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member were 
to be adopted, a large proportion of the 
beer brewed would escape the duty 
altogether as far as the Revenue is con- 
cerned, because the reduced amount 
received would be entirely swallowed up 


——- — — ow would - ane a in the extra expenses of the collection. 
making nearly twice the amou rhic i i 
they ale before. The — Fg Yenenn - aggeal soutnentiy oe —* 7 
heard in the Debates of this House.” | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s. I have already endeavoured 
There is not the slightest doubt as to the! to show the House that the proposal of 
contract which was the basis of the re-|the hon. Member would make no differ- 
peal of the malt tax. I looked to see ence whatever to the English barley 
whether the right hon. Member for Slea- growers. In the course of the discussion 
ford ever demurred to the arrangement) on the Budget of 1890 the right hon. 
by which brewers were to be allowed to! Gentleman said that it was possible that 
use other materials, 1,120,000 ewt. of | for a certain time the brewers might 
sugar being used, as everybody expected suffer from the imposition of the Beer 
this material would be used, to a larger | Duty, but that the barley growers would 
extent than others, but he never de-| not suffer at all. I hope, therefore, that 
murred for a single moment. 1] amin dealing with this matter the House 
speaking on information given me by | will not be under any misapprehension 
the Inland Revenue, and I say that ifjas to the effect that the Amendment 
the Amendment were carried it would| would have upon the barley growers of 
have the effect of subjecting the trade|the country. It has been said that a 
to an amount of Excise supervision and! great deal of bad stuff has been used in 
interference ten times greater than that the manufacture of beer, but in my 
which existed in former years—a process | opinion that statement is not correct. 
which would be extremely offensive to| It is not disputed that brewers do not 
the Inland Revenue and extremely irk- put deleterious articles into their beer, 
some and injurious to the brewers. | although no doubt they use considerable 
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and increasing quantities of sugar in its 
manufacture. For the reasons I have 
already given I believe that sugar is a 

material for brewing the lighter 
kinds of beer, and I am told that be- 
sides sugar other substitutes for malt 
and hops are rarely used. I am informed 
that in addition to sugar a certain 
quantity of maize is used, but there is 
nothing unwholesome in that grain. 
The real truth is that brewers are 
bound to brew a beer which their 
countrymen want. 
question at all about that. When the | 
6d. extra duty was imposed last | 
year I was told that the quality of 
the beer might be affected, not in conse- | 
quence of the use of worse materials for 
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its manufacture, but because the element | 


of water might predominate in the beer. 
The information that we have obtained 
on the subject leads us to believe that 
for a certain time the addition of water | 
to the beer was tried, but that the experi- 
ment was found not to answer. The 
result, therefore, has been that, notwith- 


standing the imposition of the extra | 


duty, the brewers brew quite as good 
beer as they did before the tax was im- 
posed. 
some people that I have destroyed the 


brewing interest by the imposition of the | 


extra duty, but I repudiate that charge 
altogether. The figures which I have 


before me sho that the advantage which | 


the brewers have derived from the fall 
in the cost of the materials used in the 
manufacture of beer, or which they will 
derive in the future from the recent fall 
in the price of those materials is upwards 
of £2,000,000 a year. Of that sum 
the public 
£500,000, while the other £1,500,000 
remains in the pockets of the brewers, 
I think, therefore, that the position of 
the brewers in the matter is one that, at 
least, may be endured. The imposition 
of this tax, therefore, has not injured 
the brewers, who can well afford to pay 
it. Iam sure that the brewers will not 
deny that, in view of the profits which 
they derived last year, and of the profits 
which they will make during the present 
year from the fall in prices of the 
materials used in the manufacture of 
beer, the amount of the extra tax has) 
been made good to them several times | 
over. It is for that reason that I have) 
asked the House to renew the extra duty 
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There can be no | 


I know that it is supposed by. 


revenue has received some | 
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for a single year. In my opinion, the 
position of the brewers, notwithstanding 
the imposition of the extra duty, is one 
of exceptional advantage, and the pro- 
position I have made can be carried into 
effect without any injury being caused 
to them. Then, again, the consumer 
will not suffer in consequence of the re- 
newal of the duty, because, as I have 
already stated, our information leads us 
to believe that the qaality of the beer 
has not fallen in consequence of the 
imposition of the extra taxation upon the 
article. Then, as regards the production 
\of beer, I find ‘that the imposition of the 
extra duty has not affected it in any 
way. In 1891 the number of barrels of 
beer produced was 31,300,000 ; in 1892, 
it was 31,525,000; in 1893, it was 
31,486,000 ; in 1894, it was 31,789,000 ; 
and in 1895, it was 31,385,000. That 
| shows a diminution in the production of 
some 400,000 barrels, which took place 
in the course of a single month. Up to 
| February last, the amount of beer 
| brewed was the same as in the previous 
year, but in that month the production 
| fell off to the extent of some 400,000 in 
consequence of the frost. I am afraid 
that T have occupied the attention of 
the House at somewhat considerable 
length on this subject, but I think that it 
was my duty to lay all the facts connected 
with the matter before it. I think that 
the proposition of the hon. Member is 
quite indefensible, because it would pre- 
vent the revenue from deriving any 
benefit whatever from the tax, and would 
leave the Exchequer in a position in 
which it would be unable to meet the 
deficit it has to face ; and I do not know 
that the hon. Member is prepared to 
propose any other plan by which that 
deficit can be met. Of course, I know 
that there is always a difference of 
opinion with regard to direct and in- 
direct taxation, and that a great many 
people would be very glad if there were 
no indirect taxation at all. [ am quite 
certain, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman my predecessor in office will 
not agree with those who wish to put an 
end to indirect taxation. It is, of 
course, open to any future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to repeal the Beer Duties 
altogether if the state of the finances 
‘of the country permit of that being 
done. It would cost you 4d. or 6d. on 
the Income Tax. If you like that 
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change it is one that possibly might be 
made. I doubt whether it would be 
profitable to the landed interest or to 
the Gentlemen who sit opposite. I ven- 
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ture to indicate that an increase of | 
| trade. 


indirect taxation in the future is not 


likely to take place. If you are going) 
to spend as much money as you spend | 


now—and it is very likely that you are 
going to spend more—the weight of that 
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, the hon. Member for Wimbledon will say 
| that the class which he so honourably 
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represents have suffered under the duty 
that has been imposed in a manner that 
has been oppressive or injurious to their 
Iam quite sure that it is not 
the experience of the trade generally. 
I do not believe, being called upon to 
ask for a sacrifice from some interest, I 
could have made a fairer or more reason- 


expenditure will inevitably fall upon) able proposal. I do not believe that the 
direct taxation and not upon indirect| proposal will raise any vehement oppo- 
taxation. Therefore, I should advise sition from those upon whom the burden 
Gentlemen to think twice and even/is placed. I am quite sure my hon. 
thrice before they desire to part with | Friend the Member for Wimbledon, re- 
this item of indirect taxation. You may presenting as he does the great brewers, 
say that we are parting with it in regard will not support a proposal the effect of 
to the Spirit Duty. That is true. It which will be felt principally by the 
would not be justifiable for me to levy second class or medium brewers. I en- 
more taxation than is necessary for the tirely deny that this tax imposes any 
purposes of the public revenue. I had | additional burden upon the agricultural 
consequently to choose between these | interest. The price of barley is governed 
two taxes, unless there is somebody who | by a totally different consideration—by 
is bold enough to propose some other | the price of foreign grain. That being 
tax of an indirect character. I cannot | so, I hope the House will not accept the 
take the responsibility. I) do not proposal of my hon. Friend, which, from 
propose it, and I doubt whether any- his point of view I have nro doubt is a 
boly in my position would propose a/ very patriotic proposal, but which, from 
new indirect tax. I remember in 1885, |a financial point of view, is entirely un- 
when the Budget of Mr. Childers was | workable, which, from its very character 
brought forward, the right hon. Gentle-| could not be administered by the Inland 
man the Member for Bristol whispered’ Revenue, and which, in its result, would 
“tea” asa subiect for additional taxa-| not give to the Exchequer that which 
tion, and he was frightened at the echo is necessary to meet the national 
of his own words, and withdrew them | expenditure. 

and apologised for them. The right hon.| Mr. HENRY CHAPLIN (Lincoln- 
Member for St. George’s supported that shire, Sleaford) said, the right hon. Gen- 
Budget in the House and out of the tleman had again assured the House of 
House, especially on the ground of in-' his deep sympathy with the agricultural 
direct taxation. In these circumstances interest. But their experience of the 
all I have to say to my hon. Friend is’ right hon. Gentleman’s sympathy was, 
that if I had found it in my power to do that it was strictly limited to barren 
anything for the relief of the agricultural words. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
interest I should have been most happy not found himself in a position, since he 
to do it. If I had had at my disposal had been in office, to give some assistance 
that two millions of surplus which has to the agricultural interest, they might, 
gone in additional expenditure, I might | at any rate, have expected him to abstain 
have found myself in a position to do from inflicting on that interest, in the 
that which I should be glad to do. But’ hour of its deepest distress, the additional 
the House and the country are of opinion | and crushing taxation which was the 
that that expenditure is desirable, and, | crowning glory of his Budget of last year. 
therefore, so far from being in a position | The right hon. Gentleman, greatly to his 
to grant boons to any interest, I am surprise, had stated that the Motion 
obliged to perform a duty far less agree-| would do absolutely nothing for home- 
able, and that is to call upon some inter-| grown barley, because of the immense 
ests to bear additional burdens. What imports of foreign barley. But, unless 
I have done in this case is to call upon he was totally misinformed, the great 
an interest which is a prosperous inter-| bulk of the Russian barley imported into 
est; and I very much doubt whether | this country was unfit for, and was not 
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used for brewing. He thought he would 
be able to show that the effect of this 
Motion and of other proposals would be 
largely to promote the use of barley in 
brewing, and if that were so, although it 
might promote the use of foreign as well 
as home-grown barley, the price of all 
kinds would be affected. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had any doubt on that 
point, and if he felt inclined to suggest 
a duty on foreign barley, the agricul- 
turists of this country would not raise 
any objection. He had come to the 
deliberate conclusion, after having given 
to this subject the best consideration in 
his power, that the additional sixpence 
which was now imposed on beer would, 
in the long run, fall upon the producers 
of barley. What had the brewers said 
on this point? Only last year the hon. 
Member for Wimbledon said, that if the 
House would increase the taxation on 
beer up to a point at which the brewing 
interest could not afford to pay it, they 
would get other ingredients from which 
to brew, and thus the tax would ulti- 
mately fall on the growers of barley. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reply 
was, that brewers bought in the cheapest 
market ; but in this case the cheapest 
market meant substitutes for barley and 
hops. He desired to submit to the 
House some information which he had 
recently received froma very distinguished 
representative of the brewers. His 
informant said :— 


937 


“Tt is not difficult to get figures from indivi- 
dual sources to prove that the increase of the 
Beer Duty has always brought about a similar 
increase in the use of sugar, and the consequent 
decrease in the consumption of barley. A friend 
hes furnished me with the following facts within 
his own experience :—Up to the year 1880 he 
used no sugar in brewing. On the conversion 
of the Malt Tax, with its increase of an equiva- 
lent of 2s. to 2s. 6d. a quarter on barley, he 
commenced using sugar; the first year he used 
5,000 cwt., for the following nine years his con- 
sumption of sugar was steady, varying according 
to the season, but averaging about 5,500 ewt. a 
year. In 1889, Mr. Goschen added 3d. a barrel 
to the Beer Tax, or another 1s. a quarter on to 
barley, and my friend the brewer’s consumption 
jumped at once from 5,500 ewt. to 11,000 ewt. 
of sugar. From 1889 to 1894, his consumption 
again remained stationery until the Budget 
speech of last year. During the last 12 months 
he has used 17,000 cwt. He informs me his 
trade is stationery. This absolutely occurred in 
one brewery ; and, no doubt, the Returns to be 
issued next autumn will show that my friend’s 
experience is not singular, and that the con- 
sumption of barley since the late increase has 
been materially reduced.” 
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He thought that was a statement which 
he was justified in submitting to the 
Committee, because it was a most effec- 
tive reply to the repeated declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
barley was in no way affected by this 
tax. As a matter of fact, barley, as 
they knew from figures which had been 
quoted over and over again in the House, 
was superseded by cheaper materials to 
an enormous extent. They had been 
told last year by the hon. Member for 
Wimbledon, in a perfectly straightfor- 
ward fashion, and with perfect truth, 
that if the tax was increased the brewers 
must begin to consider how they were to 
get it back again. Said the hon. 
Member :— 

“We cannot alter the price of beer, for we 
cannot divide it upsufficiently. We must, there- 
fore, give less for our materials; and if we 
cannot get barley at a price we can afford to pay 
for it, we must get other things instead.”’ 
Those were the views of the brewers, and 
they were borne out to the letter by facts 
and figures and statistics, and had been 
quoted in the House over and over again. 
Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
supported those views, for he had admit- 
ted that the consumption of sugar in 
in brewing had gone up. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I would point out that 
the increase in the use of sugar had gone 
on steadily before the duty was increased. 
It did not arise from the increase in the 
duty, but simply because the brewers 
found it more advantageous to use sugar 
in order to accommodate the tastes of 
their customers. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought it was the 
taste that had to accommodate itself to 
the duty, and not that the duty had 
accommodated itself to the taste. What 
the right hon. Gentleman had said on 
that point was in direct contradiction to 
the statement he (Mr. Chaplin) had read 
to the House from one of the most re- 
presentative brewers of England. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I have quoted the authen- 
tic official figures. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, they must agree 
to differ on the point. He could not 
convince the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he was quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not convince him. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had also 
said that beer made from the substitutes 
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of malt and hops was not deleterious. 
He wondered how the right hon. Gentle- 
man could have made such a statement 


after the description given of some of) 


those substitutes by the hon. Member for 
Sudbury. For his part he was bound 


to say that, considering the injurious | 


effect which the use of those substitutes 
had on the growers of barley, and the 
alarming consequences which must ensue 
to the consumers of beer made from them, 
if the hon. Member for Sudbury went to 
a division he would most certainly sup- 
port him. He would not enter into the 
other extraordinary and _ inconsistent 


statement of the Chancellor of the Ex-'! 


chequer, when he said— 
**T cannot do anything of the kind, because 
it is so unjust to the brewers.”’ 


The position of the right hon. Gentleman | 


seemed to be this: You must not touch 
the free mash-tub; that is part of the 
arrangement, but with regard to the 
other part of the arrangement--the 


amount of duty to be put upon the) 


brewers-—you can touch that as much as 
vou like. More one-sided injustice than 
that it would be difficult to imagine. 
But he frankly owned that he, for his 


part, would prefer to see the question | 


debated upon wider and broader grounds 
altogether. It was perfectly true that 
the disadvantages under which barley 
growers were labouring at the present 
time, and which he did think the Amend- 
ment would have some effect in lessening, 
were very largely due to the repeal of the 
Malt Tax. Upon that point he had no 
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| Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX. 
_CHEQUER : The farmers were relieved 
of those hindrances before the repeal of 
the Malt Tax. There were several 
earlier legislative proposals to remove 
the difficulty the right hon. Gentleman 
refers to. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he knew of 
those legislative attempts to relieve the 
farmers. But they failed altogether; 
they were found to be absolutely use- 
less ; and the cry for the repeal of the 
Malt Tax was redoubled, and the Act 
repealing the tax was passed on the 
demand that was made by the farmers 
that they should be allowed to use their 
own produce in their own way. But it 
was no part of the programme of the 
|agriculturists at that time that a whole 
variety of substitutes were to be brought 
into competition with their barley. That 
part of the proposals came from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian. He acknowledged with great 
humility and contrition that the evil 
effects of those proposals were not so imme- 
diately apparent to the agricultural party 
as a whole, as no doubt they were to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, who had forced upon them 
a most questionable gift. But they soon 
became apparent afterwards, and there 
was no doubt in the minds of agricul- 
‘turists, after a short experience, that the 
arrangement was most injurious to the 
growers of English barley. In fact he 
| found—although he had forgotten all 
about it—that in the year following the 








doubt of any sort or kind. The Chan- repeal of the Malt Tax he moved a Reso- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that the | lution, calling the attention of the — to 
repeal of the tax had formerly been urged | the injury it had caused, and also calling 
by the representatives of the agricultural fora nn beotancale of the duty. The effect 
interest ; and that they had accepted the | of the Malt Tax on barley was this: As 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman | between barley and other materials used 
the Member for Midlothian when the|for brewing it gave the advantage to 
Tax was repealed. That was quite true, | barley ; and as between a 
and he was perfectly willing to make a) of barley, it undoubtedly gave the advan 
present to the right hon. Gentleman of | tage to best barley ped inferior barley 
any rhetorical advantage he might gain | of the same amount, and for this pee 
by that admission. But, unless his | the duty was then charged upon materi 

memory altogether deceived him, the instead of being ant on the product, 
main argument which had always been|as at the present time; and from the 
used by agriculturists in support of the|/same quantity of material, in the case 
repeal of the Malt Tax was, that it inter-'of barley, a greater amount of the 
fered with them in the use of one of | saccharine product could be obtained ; 
their own products grown on their own |and again from the same quantity of 
land, in a form which they found most | superior barley a greater amount could 
advantageous for the feeding of cattle,|be obtained than from the inferior 
stock and horses on their farms. ‘barley. That was a state of things 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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under which barley grown in this industry was in. Nothing to his mind 
country reaped the full advantage of the was more extraordinary or remarkable at 
superior qualities which Nature in its | the present time than the apparent 
beneficence had bestowed upon it, but of! apathy and indifference with which this 
which it was entirely deprived at present | subject was treated, not only in Parlia- 
by the conditions under which the! ment, but also in the country. And yet 
Revenue was collected. In his humble the agricultural industry was after all the 
opinion, that was the position in which | greatest and chief industry of this 
the English barley grower was placed, country, and it had often been said with 
and that was the manner in which he great truth, that when the chief industry 
was affected at the present time. If of any other country was declining and 
the Committee would allow him to do so, upon the verge, or even within measur- 
he desired to make a suggestion to the able distance of ruin, that country was 
brewers who, as well as the agriculturists, in great danger of declining itself. The 
were concerned in this question. At evidence as to the decline of agriculture 
the present time the tax was charged | was accumulating from day to day and 
upon the product, and under that system becoming overwhelming. He hoped the 
the substitutes for barley in brewing | House would allow him to read two very 
were benefited to the detriment of|short extracts upon this subject from 
barley itself. The duty could be col-| men of experience and ability, who had 
lected, if the Government pleased, either been charged by the Agricultural Com- 
on the material or on the product. As/| mission with the duty of visiting the 
a matter of fact, in some cases the tax | different districts in England, and who 
was collected on the material. That|had expressed their opinions in the 
way undoubtedly favoured barley, and | clearest and most unmistakable manner. 
the other way favoured substitutes such |He took the Report which was issued 
as rice and maize. He wanted to know only the other day dealing with the 
why, if anything else were equal, they counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, and 
should give the preference to materials} Northampton, and this was what he 


which were not grown in this country‘) found stated by Mr. Hunter Pringle :— 


He therefore put it to the representatives | “Ttis my plain duty, and I do not shrink from 
of the brewers whether it would not be it, to advise the Commissioners that if prices do 
well, if at all possible, to revert to the | 2°t at once make a very great improvement, the 
. |country may be prepared to see thousands of 
old method of levying the charge aad the |acres of good corn-growing land thrown into 
material instead of on the product, if it! grass, and thousands of farm labourers cast into 
could be done without injury to the’ poverty and idleness.” 
brewers. If the Chancellor of the Ex-| Much more was said on the subject of 
chequer were correct in his statement, the labourers in the same Report as 
which he doubted, that four-fifths of the | striking or even more so than this, but 
beer of this country was made from he did not want to unduly delay the 
malt and hops, the charge which he House by quoting it. He turned from 
suggested would not be so great as would | Northamptonshire, which stood ninth in 
otherwise be the case. But yet, if such| the list of counties growing barley, and 
a system were adopted, he was certain | took another county which grew infinitely 
it would be a most material help to the | more, namely, Suffolk. A witness from 
agricultural interest, particularly in the | Suffolk said, that— 
districts where the deepest depression, «The land that is rapidly going out of culti- 
prevailed at the present time, and he was | vation would be kept under the plough if the 


if i i price of barley were not kept down. Barley is 
also sare that, if it could bedone without | Ro“ inte product of ell the best land in 


| Suffolk.’’ 


‘In his Report, Mr. Arthur Wilson Fox 
'—all of whose Reports showed that he 
| was a man of great ability and deserving 
of the greatest credit—thus concluded his 
| observations :— 

“T have had the opportunity of reporting to 
| the Royal Commission on counties widely dis- 
_ similar in character, and in which the agricul- 

tural depression has made its mark in varying 


injury to others, there was not a single 
Member of the House who would not rejoice 
at the opportunity of doing so good a work. 
He could only hope that the proposal 
which he had ventured to shadow out 
might be construed in the spirit in which 
it was offered. He might be asked why 
he made this proposal now? The obvious 
answer was that it was because of the 
deplorable position the agricultural 
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degrees, namely, the counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. And having had 
this varied experience, I say, after an exhaus- 
tive inquiry in Suffolk, and with no desire to 
paint the picture blacker than it is, that agri- 
culture in that county is well nigh strangled.” 

He could heap up an accumulation of 
evidence of this character from numerous 
districts and counties in England, but he 
thought he had said enough on this point 
It was upon these grounds that he had 
taken upon hims: lf to make this sugges- 
tion to the House, because the Committee 
might be assured that, if it were possible 
todoanythingin thisdirection which would 
by legitimate means promote the use and 
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his speech, they were quite prepared to 
furnish him with a substitute to choke 
the deficit to which he alluded, and which 
would not hurt anybody, but would give 
universal satisfaction. He should like 
to have moved the Amendment which 
stood in his name, but circumstances 
over which he had no control prevented 
him doing so. The 5d. in his Amend- 
ment, which hon. Members might think 
rather an eccentric sum was, put there 
because he was informed by people who 
knew the forms of the House, that 5d. 
was in order, but that a larger sum was 
not. Had it rested with him he should 
have liked to put it at 5s. He desired 


growth and improve the price of barley also to say he did not hold a brief for 
in Eng!and at the ;resent time, they| the brewers. He was not a brewer him- 
would be doing something more materia!ly | self ; he wished he was. He spoke for 
effective for the interests—not only of | the South-eastern Division of Essex, and 
the owners of land or farmers, but still there was no part of England where the 
more of that labouring population who | agricultural distress was -greater. In 
lived by the plough and by the cultiva-| fact, he might consider himself the abso- 
tion of the soil, than by any other means | lute epitome and incarnation of agri- 
which he believed at present it would be | cultural distress in the House. In the 
possible to devise. And surely it was a! years he had been in the House he had 


modest and reasonable request to make.| never seen that agriculture had the 
All he asked for was nothing but a! slightest chance of being treated as it 
simple re-adjustment of a single duty, the ‘deserved to be by hon. Members occupy- 


object of which was to promote the larger |ing responsible positions on the Front 
use of barley and hops in the brewing of Bench. Irish and Welsh Members got 
beer in this country, the effect of which | what they insisted on, and, as for Scot- 
would be to raise, without increasing, | land, they were perpetually carrying on 
their necessary revenue in a manner more | Scottish business in the House. Agri- 


beneficial to the interests of that great | culture, however, was always left out in 


industry than that by which that revenue 
was raised at the present moment. He 
could only conclude by saying if this 
task were attempted with a real, a serious, 
and an earnest «desire to achieve that 
object, he could and would not believe 
it was beyond the power, the ability, 
and the genius of an English Govern- 


the cold, and this was a criticism which 
applied to both Governments. He never 
knew an instance of such political im- 
morality as that committed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with reference to 
this Beer Duty. They all knew why the 
Beer Duty was continued. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that the Spirit 


ment to accomplish it. | Duty brought in next to nothing, and 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) in sup-| that distillers were overtaxed, but he 
porting the Amendment, said, he desired forgot to tell them that the principal 
to deal with the subject from the point’ reason for the Beer Duty was the votes 
of view of an agricultural Member. In! of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
the eastern counties they did not in the! How did the matter work out? Perhaps 
least agree with the Chancellor of the hon. Members were not aware that there 
Exchequer, when he said that the passing were something like 6,000,000 acres 
of a Pure Beer Bill, or the carrying of ' under barley cultivation in the eastern 
such an Amendment as that of the hon.' counties, and that the best customer of 
Member for the Sudbury Division with the barley grower was the brewer. The 
reference to barley, would not consider-' brewers were fellow creatures, who must 
ably assist the barley growers and relieve live. And what would they do if the 
them from the pressure of agricultural trade was penalised and a duty like this 
distress. As to what the Chancellor of was placed on beer? They would have 
the Exchequer said in the latter part of to lessen the cost of production, and 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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go to other places, where they could involve. He was perfectly aware the 
buy cheaper, for their raw material. Chancellor of the Exchequer had a desire 
If they went elsewhere for the raw to help the agricultural interest, but his 
material, the consequence was that the platonic desire to do so never came to 
British barley-grower did not sell what|anything. The agricultural interest 
he had got to sell, and the land which might very well say to the right hon. 
had been under barley cultivation goes Gentleman :— 

out of tillage. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the duty of 6d. on 
beer had done no harm, and that, on the 
contrary, the brewers rather liked it,| Even at the eleventh hour he appealed 
and the public did not get any worse|to the right hon. Gentleman to help 
beer. But, surely, to lower the specific | them. 

gravity of beer simply meant taking the; *Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) 
money out of the pocket of the agri-| almost regretted that the hon. Member 
cultural interest, by discouraging the|for the Sudbury Division should have 
growth of British barley and encouraging | brought forward this Amendment, be- 
the use of foreign barley and substitutes | cause if he went to a Division he would 
for it with Greek names. They were | drive many hon. Members who were in 
told that the Amendment would draw| favour of the Pure Beer Bill into the 
upon the agricultural interest the oppo-| opposite Lobby, and so misrepresent their 
sition of the brewing interest. His own | position. The statement of the Chan- 
idea, however, was—and it was the cellor of the Exchequer that at the 
general feeling in the county he repre-| present time four-fiths of the beer 


‘** Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


sented—that the brewing interest and 
the agricultural interest ought to stand 
together and fight shoulder to shoulder 
against the taxes placed upon them by 
Chancellors of the Exchequer on one 


brewed is brewed from malt and hops 
alone, was a revelation to most hon. 
| Members, and especially if it was true, 
'the necessity for the Pure Beer Bill wa 
largely reduced, and the ground was cut 


side or the other. Although he was a| from underneath the feet of the hon. 
Free Trader himself, he could not under-| Member for Sudbury. He thought the 
stand hon. Gentlemen opposite, who sup-| Committee was bound to accept the 
ported Free Trade principles, allowing | statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
farmers to be penalised in every way,|chequer, coming, as it did, from the 
and raising not the slightest objection to| Inland Revenue officers, who had the 
seeing goods poured into the country | means of obtaining information through- 





which paid no duty and no taxes at all, 
and which took the bread out of the 
farmers’ mouths. There was a simple 
method by which the deficit, which 
would be created by the adoption of the 
Amendment, could be made up. It was 
so obvious, that it was almost insulting 
thesintelligence of the House to suggest 
it. If the right hon. Gentleman accepted 
it, he would have the votes of the brewers, 
he would promote the objects of the Tem- 
perance Party, and he would please 
everybody all round. Why did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put a duty 
on British wines which were alcoholised 
to the extent of something like 12 per 
cent., a great deal more than port and 
sherry? These British wines were made 


‘out the whole country. Under these 
circumstances, however much one was 
inclined to favour the Bill of his hon. 
Friend, he could not follow him into the 
| Lobby. He was in favour of pure beer, 
and he could not but think that if they 
could give encouragement to the home 
brewing of becr in this country, they 
would do much, not only to lessen in- 
temperance, but also to improve the 
price of barley, and so aid the farmers 
in their present struggle. He lived his 
home life in a community of farmers, and 
he would gladly do his utmost to help 
his neighbours to better their condition, 
but he felt that their minds were being 
turned entirely in the wrong direction, 
|for many of the remedies proposed were 





wholesale in this country ; they poisoned | mere delusions. It would be remembered 
the whole community, and were a fraud | that the malt tax was repealed at the 


on the brewer and the virtuous gin dis- 
tiller ; and so choke off the deficit which 
the adoption of the Amendment would 


instance of the farmers and the farmers 
advocates, who advised them that the 
repeal would do very little good to the 
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farmers. If the farmers were misled 
then by their leaders, what guarantee 
was there that they were not being mis- 
led now? The right hon. Member for 


Sleaford alluded to the possibility of the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer putting a 
tax upon barley, and said such a tax 
would be welcomed by all the Members 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
But he noticed that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
did not endorse that proposition, or 
indicate any assent to it. The fact was 
there was not one right hon, Gentleman 
on the Front Opposition Bench who had 
the courage to act up to the declaration 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Sleaford, except the right hon. Member 
for Thanet (Mr. James Lowther). He 
had no doubt that when the Conserva- 
tive Party returned to Office they would 
honour themselves by giving a prominent 
place to the right hon. Member for 
Thanet, and then the farmers might 
have some hope. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Sleaford held a respon- 
sible post in the last Government as 
Minister for Agriculture; in fact the 
office was made for him, and he for the 
office. He meant that there was 
no man on that side of the House 
more fitted to hold that office by 
his knowledge and experience of agri- 
culture than the right hon. Gentleman. 
But while he had that magnificent ma- 
jority at his disposal he never raised a 
single finger of his hand to help agricul 
ture in any way whatever. [Opposition 
cries of “Oh!” and “ The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did.”| He was not dealing 
with anything which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did. He was discussing 
the right hon. Member for Sleaford, and 
his complaint was that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who held the great position of 
Minister of Agriculture for about six 
years under the late Government, never, 
during the whole of that time, attempted 
in any degree to give effect to the sug- 
gestion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made public that afternoon—namely, 
that a tax on barley would be welcome. 
Why had not the right hon. Gentleman 
the courage to stand up before, instead 
of deluding his followers and friends 
with hopes impossible of realisation? 
No man was the friend of the tenant 
farmers who led their minds to think 


Mr. H. Broadhurst. 
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that they could obtain relief in Protee- 
tion, and no Government, in this century 
or the next, would have the hardihood to 
propose it. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham) : I rise 
to Order. Is it competent for the hon. 
Member to discuss Protection upon this 
Motion? I was prepared to discuss that 
question, but I was told that I should 
not be allowed to do so. 

*Mr. BROADHURST, continuing, 
said, he wanted to protect the farmers 
in his part of the country, who might 
read the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Sleaford, against the delusion 
that would be created in their minds 
that it was possible to put a protective 
duty on imported goods used in the 
manufacture of beer, and thus, as was 
suggested, to better their lot by that 
policy. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am sorry I was 
out of the House when the non. Member 
made his remarks about me. I have no 
recollection whatever of discussing the 
question of whether it was possible or 
not possible. That is a matter for 
Parliament to decide. I merely sug- 
gested it to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as a matter that would be of 
immense benefit to agriculture. 

*Mr. BROADHURST said, that he 
was totally unable to distinguish between 
what he had said and what the right 
hon. Gentleman had just stated in a 
very open manner. He contended that 
all those speeches and suggestions, whe- 
ther made in earnest or not, were an 
injury to the farming industry, and 
hon. Gentlemen and right hon. Gentle- 
men who held responsible positions in 
past Governments and who would un- 
doubtedly hold them in future Govern- 
ments, ought not so todeludetheir farming 
friends, but should tell them some home 
truths like the hon. Member for Ramsey 
had done. He knew the depression in 
agriculture, und no one acquainted with 
the agricultural classes—men of honour, 
sobriety, and integrity—could but sym- 
pathise with them in their trouble. 
Relief must, however, be looked for in 
an entirely different direction from that 
indicated by one or two of the speakers 
that afternoon. For these reasons he 
should feel it his duty to go into the 
Lobby against the misleading Motion 
proposed by the hon. Member for the 
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did not suppose that those difficulties 


*Mr. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, | were greater than those which were 


Wimbledon) said, that he always felt 
reluctant to enter into these discussions, 


| nana out at the time of the change 
from the malt tax. If a conference on 


because hon. Gentlemen appeared to|the subject were proposed, and if the 


know more about the brewing industry 
than he did. He should not now inter- 
vene but for the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Essex. He regretted that, 
on the present occasion, he could not 
follow his suggestion, and could not vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sudbury. There were 
one or two specific reasons why he could 
not do so. One was because he did not 
believe that it would be possible to collect 
the tax at all if it were to be taken off one 
part of the brewing products, and put on 
to another part. It would, in his view, 
be impossible to carry out a preferential 
tax in the way proposed. Again, he 
could not vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had pointed out, it would be an upsetting 
of the compact made in 1880. 
would now pass to the speech of his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin). The last speaker had 
absolutely misrepresented his right hon. 
Friend. He certainly did not understand 
his right hon. Friend to make any sug- 
gestion to put an import tax on foreign 
articles used in brewing. His right 
hon. Friend alluded to the fact that 
the tax was collected in two ways—in 
some‘instances, upon the material used 
in brewing; but, as a rule, in all large 
breweries, it was collected upon the 
product; and he suggested that the 
tax should be shifted so as always to fall 
on the material used in brewing. His 
right hon. Friend did not make any par- 
ticular suggestion as to how that was 
going to benefit agriculturists, but he 
gathered that his right hon. Friend 
wished to give a preference to barley malt 
used in brewing. For his own part, he did 
not see why that suggestion should not 
be taken into most earnest consideration. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that they could not put a tax on 
materials used in brewing without re- 
adjusting the beer tax. He agreed with 
that statement, and he did not believe 
that it was possible, by any Amendment, 
to bring about that re-adjustment. He 
naturally saw a great many difficulties 


He | 


House desired to assist the great agricul- 
tural industry, he believed he spoke on 
behalf of nearly every brewer in this 
country in saying that they, at least, 
'would enter into that conference with 
'an absolutely open mind. He could not 
vote for the Amendment. He wished to 
remark, in conclusion, that he was 
amused at the list of the various articles 
which his right hon. Friend read out as 
being used in the manufacture of beer. 
It was news to him. Some of them 
were articles he had never heard of in 
| that connection, and he thought he was 
|reading the beautiful names of trade 
|marks which were given to the various 
rice and maize materials so prevalently 
offered to brewers throughout the 
country. 

| *Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
idesired, first of all, to refer to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Broadhurst). He could not con- 
gratulate the hon. Member on the 
change that seemed to have come over 
his opinions since he addressed the 
electors in Mid Norfolk the other day. 
There the main stress of his appeal for 
their franchises in favour of the candi- 
date he was supporting, was that they 
should go in for a comprehensive scheme 
for ensuring pure beer. But, when it 
came to carrying it out in the House, the 
hon. Member forgot his friends in Mid 
Norfolk, and occupied himself in abuse 
of the proposal made by the candidate 
whom he was sent there to support. The 
hon. Member’s exordium was the most 
practical part of his speech, in which he 
recalled the promise that he made to his 
constituents at Leicester to the effect 
that he would never desert the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth 
(Sir W. Lawson). 

*Mr. BROADHURST : Will the hon. 
Gentleman quote the speech to which he 
is referring ? 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD said he would 
do so. The speech was delivered by 
the hon. Member at the Temperance 
Hall, Leicester, on Monday, April 16, 
1894. He would read from the report 
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which appeared in a local Gladstonian 
paper, Zhe Leicester Daily Mercury. 
The hon. Member said :— 

** Another question was with reference to the 
Local Veto Bill. For an answer to that he re- 
ferred his hearers to the report of the speech 
made to the deputation of the Licensed 
Victuallers Association on that afternoon within 
two minutes of his arrival in Leicester. His 
vote would be the same in the future as it had 
been in the past, and he did not think he had 
ever voted in a different lobby to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson on Temperance or any other subject.’’ 

*Mr. BROADHURST : That is quite 
a different version from the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s first quotation. 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD said, he 
would leave the hon. Member to explain 
any discrepancy to his constituents and 
the friends in Mid Norfolk, whom he had 
deluded as to his attitude on the pure 
beer question. It might reasonably be 
asked what precise benefit was likely to 
accrue to agriculture from this proposal ? 
He thought it might possibly be ex- 
aggerated. But there was this to be 
said for the proposal. They were con- 
stantly asked why the agricultural Mem- 
bers did not formulate some plan 
upon which they were all agreed 
—upon which unanimity prevailed. 
Well, he knew of no question of a 
secondary character upon which such 
complete harmony prevailed as upon 
this question of pure beer. Bills had 
been brought forward on the subject and 
Committees had reported in favour of 
the principle ; and the advantage of this 
proposal, from the Government point of 
view, was that it was one upon which, 
in the agricultural community, absolute 
unanimity prevailed. The Government 
had been blamed for their supposed 
motive in giving way on the spirit duty, 
but. their motive in doing so was, at all 
events, intelligible. What was to him 
unintelligible was their extraordinary 
dread of doing anything that could con- 
ciliate the farming or agricultural popu- 
lation. They seemed to think that the 
agricultural districts were too hopelessly 
Conservative ever to be called back into 
the fold, and certainly recent events 
might appear to justify that view. But 
they were in serious straits at the present 
moment, and if a substantial temptation 
were offered to the farmers he had some 
doubt whether they would not give way to 
it. Hecould not understand why the whole 
Party opposite did not unite in passing 
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some such legislation as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sudbury had adumbrated that 
day. The real question at issue was the 
extent to which adulteration took place, 
and even hon. Members who did not 
take an extreme view of the matter, 
would join in denouncing the inaccuracy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he talked about there being such a pro- 
portion as four-fifths of beer brewed 
from malt and hops. The source of 
information of the right hon. Gentleman 
was, doubtless, a permanent official, and 
he imagined the discrepancy in this case 
had arisen because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked what proportion of 
beer had malt and hops in it; but he 
led the House to suppose that there was 
a larger proportion of beer which had 
nothing but malt and hops in it. He 
was well aware that the whole case for 
pure beer might be much exaggerated ; 
so, on the other hand, could the story 
told of the attitude taken by the hon. 
Member for the Wimbledon Division be 
sometimes exaggerated. The brewers 
had the privilege of stating to the 
Revenue what was the amount of 
sugar they used, but even their figures 
made out that the present system of 
brewing, which the extra 6d. duty 
helped to perpetrate, was causing an 
enormous displacement of agricultural 
products. It wasnotscientifically accurate 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that the popular taste demanded 
larger quantities of sugar. He believed 
the popular taste to be entirely the other 
way. The right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to his taste for beer in his early 
days ; but was it not a fact that people 
of every rank who, forty, or even twenty 
years ago, were in the habit of drinking 
beer, now lamented that they were unable 
todoso? In those bad times he thought 
it would be a great advantage to agri- 
culture if pure beer was produced and 
its consumption stimulated. It used to 
be supposed that brewers would never 
use more than 30 per cent. of sugar as 
compared with malt. But some of them 
in 1894 used as much as 35 per cent. 
and upwards. One of the largest firms, 
which used 32°8 per cent. of sugar, used 
30,497 cwt. more sugar and 66,578 
bushels less malt last year than in the year 
before ; and if that was the evidence 
supplied by brewers themselves as_re- 
garded the direct displacement of malt 
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by sugar alone, what might they fairly | per cwt. of sugar in 1892 was 7,180 ; in 
infer would be the total displacement of | 1894, 6,456. At the same time, in East 
malt and hops by sugar, maize, and rice, London, the number was, 18-1 in 1892; 
and hop substitutes such to quassia. and 15-2 last year, per cwt. of sugar. In 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| Birmingham the proportion was only 
CHEQUER said, that one-seventh as to | 11-5 bushels of malt per ewt. of sugar in 
sugar was the absolute figure. 1892, and also in 1894. So Birmingham 
*Mr. BROOKFIELD said, he | had the distinction of brewing the beer 
would not dispute an ascertained fact of | with the least amount of malt, with the 
that kind, but the Return lately issued | largest amount of sugar, which did the 
relating to brewers’ licences, from which | greatest damage by displacing agricul- 
he took his figures, showed a very large | tural products. He believed it was one 
excess in the use of sugar at the of the few places in the kingdom where 
present time over times past. With re-| there was a Radical brewer to be found. 





gard to the adulteration of hops, the 
Committee which sat at his instance | 
afew years ago, took very startling evi- 
dence as to the chemicals used. For) 
instance, the substance quassia, when 
brewers had strong motives for using 
something of the kind, rose in price 
from £5 to £40 a ton. In the same 


year, camomile rose from 40s. to 120s. ; | 
;| certainly the hop-growers were absolutely 


guinea grain from 32s. to 60s. per ewt. 
Colombo root from 22s. to 95s., and 
cheretta from 3d. to 3s. per lb. 
Committee to which he referred, though 


hostile to the main proposals brought | 


forward by those whom he represented, 
reported that when materials of that 
kind were used the brewer should | 
declare that he had used them. He}! 
could assure the 
lurked behind this question, as well as 


others of a similar kind, a strong feeling | 


on the part of the public that means 


should be given to people to know the | 


real nature of the article they purchased. 
The conclusion he had arrived at as to | 
the question of adulteration was, that it, 
was very much a question of locality. In 
the less populated districts, where the 
inhabitants were still so primitive in 
their habits as to drink beer for no other | 
purpose than quenching their thirst, they 
generally obtained an article which, by 
some stretch of courtesy, might be called 
pure beer ; but in the densely crowded 
towns, where they drank for many other 
reasons, and frequently for no reason at 


all, they were very rarely supplied with | 
pure beer. It was not a little interesting | 


that that part of the United Kingdom 
where the purest beer was consumed was 
certainly Ireland. Scotland came next, 


and in England the most adulterated | 


kinds were consumed. In Galway, 
where there was practically no adultera- 


tion, the number of bushels of malt used 


The | 


House that there. 


The proposal involved in the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend was, that the authorities 
should have recourse to the principle of 
_ taxing the constituent materials of beer 
instead of the beer itself. The barley- 
growers of this kingdom were pretty 
generally agreed that they were short- 
sighted, as well as selfish, in clamouring 
for the repeal of the Malt Duty, and 


unanimous in deploring the taking off of 
the Customs as well as the Excise Duty 
'in 1861. He supported the proposal 
because he saw in it the stepping-stone 
\to something more important, namely, 
the discriminating not only in favour of 
the material which came from a particular 
linterest, but also of that which came 
from our native country, as distinguished 
| from foreign countries. He believed that 
support would be accorded to much more 
|drastic proposals than those they were 
now advocating; certainly those proposals 
| would have the support of the great bulk 
of the farmers, and, he believed, of labour- 
| ingmen in the most distressed parts of this 
|country. He appealed to the brewers, 
if there were any in the House at that 
‘moment, to re-consider their attitude. 
At no previous time had agriculture been 
‘at such a low ebb, yet never, probably, in 
the history of the world were the brewers 
doingsuch a flourishing tradeas now, mak- 
ing, he believed, some 60 per cent. profit. 
Out of this very large sum they did not 
propose to take anything, but, on the 
contrary, to relieve them from some 
infinitesimal tax, and he thought they 
might be charitable to their two humble 
dependents who asked for their assist- 
ance. The pure beer question would 
have to be settled by one Government or 
another, and he was sure the proposal 
of his hon. Friend, which he intended 
to support, furnished a useful basis for 
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an improvement in our whole system of 
taxation. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that three dis- 
tinct questions had been dealt with in 
the Debate, the question of pure beer, 
of agricultural distress, and the fiscal 
question in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was specially interested. His 
hon. Friend who had just sat down said 
he believed that the country generally 
was in favour of pure beer; there was 
one person who they knew was not in 
favour of pure beer, he had pronounced 
against pure beer, and was more in 
favour of sugared beer—that was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
touched by the complaints either of the 
agriculturists or the beer drinkers, and 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
public taste was now in favour of beer 
that was brewed from sugar rather than 
from barley. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I have never said any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not wish 
to misrepresent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, however, that it was the public 
taste which preferred the lighter beer, 
and he most distinctly argued that the 
increased consumption of sugar was not 
due in the slightest degree to any altera- 
tion in taxation, but was due toa _ taste 
which had developed for these lighter beers. 
After all that would only be the personal 
view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but it was important as it affected the 
question as to what had or had not in- 
duced that increased use of sugar which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
acknowledged. There was no more com- 
plicated question than that of the effect 
which the taxation of beer had upon 
barley, or upon the consumer, or the 
brewer. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself had, he understood, come to the 
conclusion that it was the brewer who 
paid the tax, and had throughout justi- 
fied its imposition by the large profits 
that were made by the brewers. If the 


brewer paid the tax, and the right hon. 

Gentleman had insisted upon it, what 

became of his general appeal to them 

that it was indirect taxation they would 

be voting against in voting against 
Mr. Brookfield. 
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this increased duty. He could not call 
it indirect taxation if the duty was 
levied upon one particular class. He 
did not himself lay down absolutely 
that it was paid by the brewers, but 
if it was, would the right hon. Gentleman 
maintain that it was indirect taxation. 
A great deal had been said as to the 
degree to which barley was affected by 
the Tax, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had quoted an opinion which he 
expressed in 1890 that the Tax did 
not affect the price of barley. He 
thought now, however, that evidence 
was accumulating in support of the view 
that the price of barley suffered in con- 
sequence of the increased duty. He had 
been informed by a member of a firm of 
brewers that on the very day when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer imposed 
the additional duty his firm began to use 
sugar for the first time. Brewers con- 
sidered that they were entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of profit, and that, when 
necessary, that profit should be got out 
of the quality of their materials, or the 
price of their materials. When they 
could not get it out of the price of some 
materials, they passed from those 
materials which cost more to those which 
cost less—in other words, they passed 
from barley to sugar, maize, rice, and 
other ingredients. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that anyone who 
studied the question for five minutes 
would see that the duty could not affect 
the price of barley, because foreign barley 
competing with British barley would 
determine the price of the latter. But 
if the use of sugar should increase and 
the demand for beer made from barley 
should fall off that would affect the 
prices both of the imported and 
the home-grown article. He had 
been told by experts that British 
| barley had superior qualities for malting 
as compared with foreign barley, and, 
therefore, if there were an increased use 
of barley for malting, British barley 
| would benefit. In Radnorshire, since the 
imposition of the extra sixpence the 
value of barley produced in the county 
had undergone a change, and barley had 
not been as saleable as before. He ad- 
mitted that fiscal necessities might re- 
quire that the same sum should still be 
raised from beer as was raised at the 
present moment, but if that Tax pressed 
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with special severity upon one particular Foreign barley would always govern the 
ingredient, why not try some readust- price. The right hon. Gentleman said 
ment of the Duty which might be ex- that nobody who had been responsible, 
pected to produce the same fiscal results? and might be responsible again, for the 


The hon. Member for Wimbledon said 
that, in his opinion, that would not be 
an impossible course. That was a very 
important admission to come from the 
hon. Member, who also said that every 
brewer in the country would approach 
the subject with every desire to ascer- 
tain whether, if the duty had to be 
levied, it could not be so levied as to 
save agriculture from loss. The impor- 
tant question for consideration was whe- 
ther this extra Beer Duty was injuring 
barley, and, if it was, whether the six- 
pence could not be taken off. The 
particular Amendment before the Com- 
mittee he should not be able to support, 
because it would apparently cause a loss 
to the Revenue without achieving an 
adequate result. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER observed that most hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken had shunted 
the Amendment and devoted their atten- 
tion to other considerations. The sugges- 
tions of the right hon. Member for Slea- 
ford for an alteration of the whole 
scheme of the Beer Duty it was not neces- 
sary that he should discuss now, because 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal was 
not that of the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s admitted that he had changed 
his mind as to the effect of the Duty 
upon the price of barley. His own 
opinion had not changed, and he could 
adduce very strong arguments to show 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s former 
opinion was the correct one. Why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman put his 
present views into practice when he was 
in office between 1886 and 1892? [Mr. 
GoscuEN : “ We had not had the expe- 
rience.”] Experience which the right hon. 
Gentleman thought valuable was appar- 
ently only experince gained in Opposition. 


finances of the country would support 
an Amendment which would practically 
leave the Revenue in a debt. The right 
hon. Gentleman voted last year against 
every tax that would meet the expendi- 
ture of the country in succession. He 
voted against the Beer Duty, the Spirit 
Duty, the Death Duties, in fact, against 
everything. Therefore, he was quite 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
this year, when a fair opportunity offered, 
would vote against any tax that would 
meet the liabilities of the nation. But 
for the present they had to deal only 
with the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the Sudbury Division had made an 
interesting and amusing speech, but his 
arguments did not support the Amend- 
ment; and the hon. Member for Rye 
advocated a duty on foreign barley. 
That had no bearing on the Amend- 
ment, as the Amendment allowed the 
unlimited use of foreign barley. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said that 
English barley was better brewing 
material than foreign barley. That was 
not the opinion of some of the greatest 
brewers. One of them said to him— 


“We use a large quantity of foreign barley 
because it has not more sun in it,”’ 


and it was quite likely that barley 
ripened in Egypt had more saccharine 
matter in it than English barley ina 
bad year might have. It had also been 
argued that if there was no duty brewers 
would use less sugar. Brewers used 
sugar and other materials because 
they were the cheapest and answered 
their purpose. There was no way of 
'stopping the use of sugar except 
by prohibiting its use, and by pro- 


hibiting the use of any materials 
‘other than malt and hops. As regarded 





The right hon. Gentleman said the more the question of hops, he did not see that 
sugar was used the more the price| this Amendment touched it at all. In 
of barley was diminished. But if the | these circumstances he hoped hon. Mem- 
use of sugar were done away with alto-| bers would consider that the Amend- 
gether, what effect would it have on the ment had been sufficiently discussed, and 
t reservoir of foreign ‘barley which | would allow the opinion of the House to 
really ruled the price? The amount of | be taken upon it. 
sugar used was so infinitesimal that it} CoLoner KENYON-SLANEY 
did not enter into consideration at all. | (Shropshire, Newport) said, he had been 
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personally associated with a Bill which | average price of barley in England was 
aimed in the direction of this Amend-| 29s. ld. per quarter. In the same 
ment, and he was audacious enough to| quarter of the subsequent year, after the 
think that all the arguments in favour tax had been imposed, the average price 
of the Amendment had not _ been/ was 22s. 7d., or adropof about 6s. Was 
thoroughly exhausted even now, Heit unnatural that the drop should be 
therefore desired to address himself to a connected with the tax the right hon. 
few of those arguments, which he hoped Gentleman had seen fit to impose? 
might have some effect on the minds of | There was something more than that to 
the Committee. Some mistake seemed be said. They had also to make out the 


to have arisen as to what the Amend- 
ment did not propose, as well as to what 


it did propose. The Amendment un-| 


doubtedly supported the principle of 


pure beer, and in that connection he 


must say that he did not quite envy the 


positiun of the hon. Member for Leicester, | 
who feared he would misrepresent him- | 
He had no doubt he | 
would if he did not vote in favour of the | 


self in the Lobby. 


Amendment, seeing that he had sup- 
ported the Pure Beer Bill both in the 
House and in the country. Several 
Members who supported Her Majesty’s 
Government had made this very ques- 
tion their battle-horse in their own con- 
stituencies, and he would like to know the 
reason why when they spoke to their par- 
ticular constituents—— [Cries of “Oh!” 
and “ Question !”] Ifany hon. Members 
would interrupt him with coherent inter- 
ruptions he would be glad to deal with 
them, but incoherent interruptions would 
not prevent him from saying what he 
had to say. The Amendment now before 


the House made it necessary for its sup-| 


porters to make good the proposition 
that the present arrangement did affect 


the interests of the industry with which | 
he was connected, and he thought he’ 
could support that by pointing to the) 
fact that the representatives of the, 


brewing interest had themselves warned 
the House that the increase in this tax 


meant a lesser price to the producers of | 
Chancellor of the Ex-) 


barley. The 
chequer in his Budget speech this year 
pointed out that this tax did not fall on 
the brewers nor upon the consumers. It 


must fall on somebody, and, therefore, it | 


was not unnatural that the agriculturists 
should think that some part of it, at all 


events, fell upon them. They did not) 


pretend to be great financiers, but he 
would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer to put himself in the position of | 


the simple-minded agriculturist as faced 


by facts. What had happened in the’ 


| proposition that this increased tax 
vitally affected the concerns of agricul- 
ture, and agriculturists would note with 
dissatisfaction that this Debate had gone 
through without the interposition by 
word or look of sympathy from the right 
hon. Gentleman who specially repre- 
sented agriculture in the House. They 
would have been better pleased to hear 
something from him on the subject. The 
total quantity of malt and corn used by 
| brewers up to the year ending September 
| 30, 1893, was 55,654,000 odd bushels. In 
| 1894, after several months of the tax, that 
| amount had decreased by 878,000 bushels. 
It would be a low estimate to say that one- 
half of that was British-grown barley. 
| Assuming that was so, that would be 
| equivalent to a loss of 54,880 quarters of 
|barley. Agriculturists lost by the direct 
alteration of the tax 54,880 quarters. 
it the average price of malting barley 
were taken at 34s. a quarter, there 
‘would be a loss to the barley producers 
‘of this country of over £93,000, and if 
the price were taken at 30s. a quarter, 
the loss would be £82,000. That was a 
very serious loss that agriculturists had 
been called upon to bear within the last 
year, and surely it was not unnatural 
that they should connect it with the very 
large impost the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had put upon them. The effect 
of those figures did not end there. He 
was perfectly willing to allow that, when 
they talked of agriculture, they did not 
wish to limit agriculture to the interest 
of the owner and the occupier of the 
‘land. He wanted to point out another 
way of looking at the question. 
To take an acre of barley as producing 
four quarters would be a low average, 
but if an acre of barley produced 
four quarters there would be 13,722 
less acres of arable. If, at a common 
calculation, one labourer was employed 
to every 25 acres, by throwing 13,722 
acres out of cultivation they would 





quarter ending December, 1893? The| displace 548 agricultural labourers ; and 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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assuming each man earned 15s. a week, | Welshmen as labourers in the most Welsh- 


A speaking areas of the Principality of Wales, 
there would be a loss to the agricultural | whilst at the same time they employ in the same 


labouring community of £411 a week in | districts officials who are completely ignorant of 
wages, or £21,372 a year. The Chan- the language of the people with whom the 

cellor of the Exchequer expressed his come into contact and have business relations,” 
good intentions towards the agricultural | 

interest in words, but he wished he | —said, perhaps it will be convenient if, 
would do so in actions. The Centre| with your permission, I put a point of 
Chamber of Agriculture unanimously re-|Order with regard to the Resolution 
commended the adoption of some such | which stands upon the Paper first for 
proposal as that contained in the amend- | this evening. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
ment. As for the Party behind the | whether it is in Order to bring forward 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they flat-/on such an occasion a Resolution di- 
tered the agriculturists of the country rected against the management of a pri- 
when they wanted their votes, and/vate enterprise in respect of matters 
spurned and despised them afterwards. | with regard to which it is not suggested 





A step in the direction suggested by the|that the managers of that enterprise 


Amendment, if it did no more, would 
ease the burden under which agricul- 
turists were struggling. They looked 
forward to the time when the Parliament 
of this country would recognise it as its 
first duty to attend to the interests of 
agriculture, its greatest industry, and 
not despise it as it was despised by the 
Party now in power. 

*Mr. QUILTER, acknowledging the 
friendly attitude of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and saying that he was 
more than satisfied with the debate, 
asked leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, the suggestions 
he had made in support of the readjust- 
ment of the beer duty had not been read 
in a friendly spirit by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, as they regarded the 
suggestions which had been thrown out 
as bearing directly on the interests of 
agriculture, on behalf of the agricultural 
interest he had to say that they must go 
to a division. 

Committee divided :—Ayes 230 ; Noes 
206.—(Division List, No. 71.) 


Progress reported. 


THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY AND THEIR WELSH- 
SPEAKING EMPLOYEs. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, referring to 
the following Motion standing on the 
Paper in the name of Mr. Lloyd-George 
for the Evening Sitting— 

‘That this House censures the action of the 
London and North-Western Company in de- 
clining to take into their service monoglot 


VOL. XXXIII. [rourru series. | 


have, directly or indirectly, broken 
either the letter or the spirit of the law? 
| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: On _ the 
| point of Order, may I state that I pro- 
pose to modify the terms of my Resolu- 
tion by moving that a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. G.C. T. BARTLEY : If that is 
the case, may I ask whether, if the 
Resolution on the Paper, which is in 
effect a censure on the action of the 
company, is now to be altered into a 
Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry? It is not a new 
Motion, and therefore ought to come 
at the end of the Motions already upon 
the Paper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the alteration 
were one which exaggerated, if I may so 
say, the Motion set down, it would not 
be in Order without further notice, but 
as it appears to me to be one to modify 
the stringency of the Motion which 
is set down, it may be brought for- 
ward. As regards the point of Order 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman, I 
am not aware of any precedent for a 
Motion of this kind for an inquiry into 
the relations between a corporation or 
private firm and its servants, and in the 
form in which was proposed to be moved 
certainly grave inconveniences might 
have followed from a decision of this 
House upon an entirely ex parte state- 
ment against a company which might or 
might not be represented formally or 
informally in the discussion. But in the 
form in which it is proposed to be moved 
I am not able to say that it is within 
my function as Speaker to rule that it 
is out of Order. There may be great 
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inconvenience in a Motion relating to 
the matters referred to, but I do not 
see, in the absence of any precedent for 
striking out such a Motion, that I 
should be justified in saying that it was 
out of Order. 


LAND TRANSFER yer amma 
FUND). 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of any deficiency in the Insurance 
Fund that may be created under any 
Act of the present Session to simplify 
titles and facilitate the Transfer of Land 
in England (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Monday next.—(Sir 
John Hibbert.) 


Sitting suspended at 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


The Sitting was resumed at Nine 
o'clock. 


THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY AND THEIR 
WELSH SPEAKING EMPLOYES. 

On the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
District) rose to move as an Amend- 
ment— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘a Select Committee be appointed to consider the 
alleged Faction of the ndon and North- 
Western Railway Company in declining to take 
into their service monoglot Welshmen as 
labourers in the most Welsh-s ing areas of 
the Principality of Wales, whilst at the same 
time they employ in the same districts officials 
who are completely ignorant of the language of 
the people with whom they come into contact 
and have business relations,’ instead thereof.”’ 
He said he was sure the Directors of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company would be pleased that an 
opportunity had been found of bringing 
this question before the public, and 
thrashing it out; and if they had a 
satisfactory explanation to give, the 
House and the public generally would 
be glad to receive it. He understood 
that objection had been raised to the 
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but he would point out that a Company 
which existed by virtue of statutory 
powers, was in a very different position 
from a private employer. The House 
had taken upon itself to regulate the 
rates which a Railway Company 
charged ; it had now taken upon itself 
the function of regulating the charges of 
shopkeepers. The reason was that Par. 
liament, having given Railway Com- 
panies a valuable monopoly, felt it 
necessary in the interests of the public to 
see that their powers were not used to 
the injury of any portion of the public, 
Yet the House had taken upon itself to 
protect traders against excessive rates, he 
submitted that it was also the duty of 
the House to see that the workmen em- 
ployed by the Companies did not suffer. 
Against a private firm dealing unfairly 
with its workmen the public had a 
remedy; they could withdraw their 
custom. But against a railway company 
they had no such remedy. They could 
not set up an opposition line without 
coming to the House of Commons, and 
the House of Commons was, after all, 
the ultimate tribunal which would try a 
question of this kind. It was the statu- 
tory powers which had been conferred 
upon the London and North-Western 
Railway Company which had really 
enabled it to defy public opinion. The 
House had spent a large sum of money 
on this Company’s line at Holyhead, and 
he maintained that the House, having 
conferred these powers, facilities, and 
exceptional advantages on the London 


and North-Western Company had, 
at any rate, some right to re 
monstrate with the Company if 


it acted unfairly towards its workmen. 
What were the facts of the case which 
they made against a particular official of 
the company? Three or four years ago 
complaints were made to the Welsh 
Members by their constituents that 
Welsh-speaking Welshmen on the com- 
pany’s line in North Wales were being 
weeded out. At that time he communi- 
cated with the company, and was assured 
that the dismissal of the men had nothing 
whatever to do with their nationality or 
language. In 1894 a number of work- 
men, put by the company at 11 but as 
Welsh Members alleged nearer 30, were 
discharged without any reason being 





discussion of the conduct of the Com- 


assigned. A sort of examination of these 


pany towards its workmen in the House, men with regard to their language was 
Mr. Speaker. 
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held by Mr. Dawson at Bangor. There 
was a good deal of agitation in North 
Wales in consequence. Resolutions were 

by municipal corporations, county | 
councils, and benches of magistrates, 
and without distinction of class or creed 
or political party. Then Mr. Dawson 
offered a denial of these charges. They 
were now told that the conduct of Mr. 
Dawson was prompted by a desire to 
safeguard the public. If that was so he 
might have taken the public into his 
confidence instead of misleading them. 
Mr. Dawson wrote a letter to Mr. 
McKillop, a county councillor, stating 
that the company had no intention of 
dispensing with the services of Welsh 
workmen who could not speak English. 
But Mr. McKillop had got hold of a 
couple of circulars issued by Mr. Dawson 
to his sub-inspectors. In one of these, 
issued in June, he instructed these sub- 
inspectors that the services of men who 
could not speak English or who could | 
only speak English a little were to be 
dispensed with, as it was contrary to the | 
company’s rules to have such men in 
their employ. This referred not to 
signalmen or station masters, but to| 
labourers, and that was the ground of 
their complaint. In the second circular, 
issued in July, Mr. Dawson asked for 
lists of every man who could not speak | 
English, and yet in October, when an | 
agitation arose, Mr. Dawson denied the | 
whole thing. He (the speaker) did not | 
wish to use any strong language. It was 
quite enough for him to state the fact, 
and leave it to the Houseto characterise it | 
as best it could. He regretted that Lord | 
Stalbridge had said that whatever action | 
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Company had employed monoglot Welsh- 
men upon this particular line of railway, 
and there had never been an accident 
that could be attributed to the fact that 
platelayers could not understand their 
orders. There was another point worthy 
of notice. There were two or three 
other Companies in Wales who em- 
ployed Welsh-speaking Welshmen—the 
Great Western, the Midland, the Cam- 
brian, and several companies in South 
Wales. They had found no inconveni- 
ence arise from the fact that their plate- 
layers could not understand English. 
Besides, there would be no difficulty at 
all in translating the instructions to the 
platelayers. There were stations at 
which the by-laws were translated into 
Welsh for the benefit of the general 
public. If the Company could translate 
the bye-laws, why could they not trans- 
late the instruction to vheir platelayers ? 
Even if the right hon. Gentleman were 
able to give a single instance in which 


‘an accident had occurred through the 


inability of platelayers to speak the 
English language, he submitted that the 
rule was a very one-sided one. The par- 
ticular part of the country which this 
line of railway traversed was peculiarly 
Welsh-speaking. From the official 
census he found that in Anglesey there 
were only 2,059 of the population who 
were monoglot Englishmen, 23,200 were 
monoglot Welshmen, and 7,200 were 
bi-linguals. In Carnarvonshire there 
were 12,000 English monoglots 78,000 
Welsh monoglots, and 28,00v bi-linguals. 
There was a similar state of things in 
Denbighshire, especially in that part of 
it through which this line passed. How 


Mr. Dawson had taken had been taken |did the Company act with the Welsh- 


after consultation with the directors. 
Mr§ D. PLUNKET: No; 
super ior officers at Euston. 


Mr. LLOYD -GEORGE said, he} 


| speaking population. 
with the | their 


Forty per cent. of 
station - masters were monoglot 
|Englishmen. At places in Anglesey 
lwhere there were English - speaking 





was glad to get that explanation now | | station-masters, quite 90 per cent. of the 
offered. That was how matters stood | population were for all practical pur- 
in October of last year. When the) poses monoglot Welshmen. The station- 
circulars were made public, when Mr. | masters did not understand a word of 
Dawson could no longer deny the facts, | Welsh, and often the result was ludicrous, 
and he had denied them for three or four| if not slightly pathetic. He knew one 
years, and evidently misled the right | place where he did not think there were 
hon. Gentlemen the Member for the | half-a-dozen men who understood more 
University of Dublin, who doubt-| than half-a-dozen words of English, and 
less would reply on behalf of the|yet the Company who were so careful 
Company ; it was said that the safety of | not to have a single navvy on their line 
the passengers and the traffic was con-|who could not speak English, placed a 
cerned. For the last half-century the} monoglot Englishman there, a man who 
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the people with whom he came in 
contact. He submitted that if the 
London and North- Western Railway 
Company meant to insist that 
platelayers should know English, they 
ought, in fairness and for the sake of the 
convenience of the travelling public, to 
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could not carry on any conversation with | boards of guardians—passed resolutions 


of remonstrance and sent them to the 
Company. All that was received in 
reply, as far as he was aware, was the 
simple acknowledgement of the receipt 
of the resolutions. But some persons, 


evidently friends of Mr. Dawson, wrote 


insist that their station masters, porters, | 
and booking clerks should know the, 
Welsh language : they ought certainly to | 


insist upon such a state of things in dis- 
tricts where the monoglot Welsh 
numbered something like seven to one of 
the population. He had no wish to de- 
tain the House longer. He would be 
sorry to use any language which would 
make it impossible for the Company to 
give a fair and impartial consideration to 


the case, and he earnestly appealed to the | 


right hon. Gentleman to give them such 
satisfaction as would render it unneces- 
sary for them to proceed with the Motion 
He begged to move the Motion of which 
he had given notice. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, this was not so much 
a question of the 11 or 12 men who were 
dismissed, because the Company had 
offered those men other employment, 
which in some cases had been accepted. 
But the complaint was that the general 
rule was still allowed to remain prac- 
tically in force, and that there were 
about 30 men whose claims remained un- 
redressed. 


the Company unless they knew English, 
certainly to the extent of one man in 
every gang. The excuses that had been 
given for the action of the Company had 
constantly varied. The inference to be 
drawn from the part of the letter of 
October 24, which his hon. Friend did 
not read, was that these were mere 
ordinary dismissals that took place 
annually at that time of the vear when 
the summer traffic came to an end. The 
fact was that some of these men had 
been years and years in the employ of 
the Company. When it was discovered 
that the circular in question had been 
issued, that excuse was completely 
wbandoned, and there was great difficulty 
in obtaining any explanation from the 
Company. As his hon. Friend had 
pointed out, nearly all the public bodies 


letters to the local papers, in which it 
was suggested that a reason why it was 
necessary these plateplayers should know 
English, was that they should be able to 
read the instructions given to them. In 
answer to that, it was contended that 
the instructions could easily be trans- 
lated into Welsh. There was a further 


answer. A large number of the 
Englishmen employed on _ the __per- 
manent way were unable to read 


and write, and therefore the objec- 
tion that the Welsh monoglot could 
not read his instructions failed altogether. 
There were English Gangmen who were 


not very conversant with the English 


The general rule was that no | 
men must be taken into the employ of | 


language, and who actually went to their 
Welsh subordinates to have official in- 
structions explained to them. He brought 
these facts before the general meeting of 
the Company in January last, when a 
third explanation was suggested by the 
Chairman which had never been men- 
tioned before. He said that the action 
of the Company was on account of the 
possibility of accidents, and that it would 
be dreadful if, in case of an accident, 
the platelayers, who were the first to be 
called on, did not understand English, 
and could not be sent to the nearest 
signal box to block the line. The answer 
to this excuse was that no one suggested 
that all the platelayers should be mono- 
glot Welshmen. Moreover, where Welsh- 
men were taken into the service of the 
Company they learnt English very 
rapidly — especially the young men. 
Even a Welshman, who at first knew no 
English, would not, at the end of a week, 
be so ignorant of any simple phrase, as 
not to be able to tell a signalman to 
block the line. He asked Lord Stal- 
bridge whether a single case such as he 
had suggested, had occurred, and he had 
to admit that it never had. But acci- 
dents and collisions had occurred in 
Wales—notably at Abergele, in the 
middle of this district. He told Lord 
Stalbridge that there were other railways 
running in Wales—the Great Western 


in that part of North Wales—county and the Cambrian—which had not the 
councils, town councils, local boards,|same rules; and the answer was that 
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those other lines did not run their trains; spent in the farmhouses where English 
at such a high speed. But out of 11 | only wasspoken? How many of the shop- 
men whom the Company admitted having | keepers’ sons who learnt French at the 
dismissed, 10 were not working on the/ grammar schools, which they left at 18, 
main line, but on branch lines, where| could carry on a conversation in French 
the speed was below 30 miles an hour./ 10 years after leaving school? Of course, 
When all these various excuses were|all wished that the people in Wales 
trumped up, one after another, it was/| should learn English. There was no part 
fair to infer that they were mere subter- | of the United Kingdom which had shown 
fuges put forward by Mr. Dawson to/a stronger desire for education, and that 
blind the Directors and the public. This|meant learning English, as far as the 
question was not raised in any way with | schools were concerned. No people had 
a view to excluding Englishmen from the | spent more money in establishing edu- 
service of the Company. There was no/| cational institutions than the Welsh 
desire to enlist prejudice against them. | nation ; but the language of nations was 
It was not a cry of “Wales for the|a matter of very slow growth, and, after 
Welsh.” That cry had never been raised, | generations of effort, the Welsh lan- 
for it would be suicidal. It would be| guage was more spoken in Wales than 
followed by the ery of “ England for the| ever it was. It was not fair to impose 
English,” which would necessitate the|such a condition as the Company im- 
emigration from England of a _ vast| posed as an incentive to learn English ; 
number of Welshmen. The Motion was | because in the interim the people starved. 
made on no principle of nationality as a|The platelayers and navvies were the 
sentiment. It was simply on the ground | only class who, it was asked, should be 
of a practical injustice suffered by Welsh | admitted to employment as monoglots ; 
workmen. In order that the House/and no one could say that there would 
might realise that injustice, it was neces-|be any harm from such a provision. 
sary to emphasise the fact that nearly | When they got on the line they picked 
all thelabouring populationof Wales were | up English very quickly, because Welsh- 
monoglot Welshmen. Lord Stalbridge | men were naturally quick at languages. 
said that one man would be admitted in | The Directors mentioned a number of 
one gang. That would be altogether’ Welshmen who were employed at dif- 
insufficient. Seeing that all the peasantry ferent parts of the line, but most of those 
of the three counties concerned were men knew very little English when they 
unable to meet the requirements of the | entered the Company’s service. On be- 
Company, it meant the Company carried , half of these poor men who were his 
on its business in Wales and took away | neighbours and constituents, he asked 
employment from Welshmen in their! the House to give him an opportunity 
native land because they only spoke of establishing these facts, and then 
their native language. Did such condi-' the House could take what action it 
tions obtain in any other country! Did liked. They were not asking for a vote 
they obtain in India? The English! of censure. He was very certain that 
officials in India had to know the native if they established their complaints it 
language ; and he asked for the same| would not be necessary for the House 
measure of justice in Wales as/to take any action. The Directors of 
was meted out in Hindustan. By | the Company would be sufficiently satis- 
being excluded in the first place | fied by the inquiry that their agent in 
these Welsh monoglots were practically | Bangor had made a mistake, and would 
excluded from the service of the company | reverse the policy which had only been 
for ever. It was said, ““ Why not learn! stablished a few years. Mr. Dawson’s 
English, when the elementary schools| predecessor never enforced these con- 
are so abundant?” But these labouring | ditions, although he was an Englishman. 
lads had to leave school at about thir-| Mr. Dawson alone had created all this 
teen years of age; and he would ask ‘turmoil and trouble in the country. 

English Members how many of the chil-| Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
dren of English labourers, who got a/| University) said that, of course, after 
smattering of French in the elementary | the decision to which the Speaker came 
schools would be able to carry on a con- | at an earlier part of the day in answer 
versation in French after a few years|to a question addressed to him by the 
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Leader of the Opposition, he should not 
say one word as to the propriety of 
the decision. He absolutely accepted 
it, and bowed to it. But, as he under- 
stood, although the Speaker was not 
prepared to rule that such a motion as 
that now before the House was out of 
order, yet he informed the House that it 
was one for which he knew no precedent. 
It was an absolutely new departure. 
While he did not question the decision 
which had made the new departure pos- 
sible, he did say that when the House 
considered the meaning of it, it was 
bound to consider it with the greatest 
caution and the greatest care. He 
would go further, and say that before 
the Government could declare what 
their action on this occasion might be, 
they were bound to consider what was 
their duty as, for the time being, in 
charge of the character and the dignity, 
as well as the practice of the House. 
What was the meaning of this new 
departure? It meant this—that in 
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say that the affairs of a public company 
were to be inquired into because it had 
statutory powers, and the affairs of a 
private company which had not statutory 
powers were not to be inquired into, 
was a distinction which could not be 
entertained for a moment. If the House 
set out on this new departure it would 
be vain for any private employer to 
come and say, “Oh, the case was 
different when the subject was a great 
railway company.” Hon. Members must 
make up their minds that if the House 
should sanction this Resolution it was 
taking a new departure which would 
‘give power to any chance majority at 
jany time in the future to call in the 
| power of Parliament to appoint a Com- 
|mittee to inquire into the discharge of 
| their duties by companies as employers 
|of labour. The House should consider 
| well the step they were taking in this 
new departure; and it should be the 
| duty of the Government to hesitate long, 


! 
jand to require the gravest reasons in 





future it would be the right and the es-| support of the Resolution before it gave 


tablished practice, should the House any sanction to it. He appealed to the 
adopt this Resolution, on the demand of | Government to realise the importance of 
whoever might have the majority in the the position in which they were now 
House for the time being on a Friday placed. With such a House as that 
evening to call for an inquiry into the | assembled this their power 
conduct of the private business of any| was paramount; and if they chose 
private Company or private employer as'to take a hasty view of the 
to whom he shall engage, the laws which | subject to establish a precedent, then 
shall govern him, and the circumstances | grave indeed must be the responsibility 


evening 


in which he shall be at liberty to dismiss 
his servants. Was not that a grave 
question in this new departure! The 
hon. Member who introduced this Motion 
had argued that because a railway com- 
pany worked under statutory powers 
this fact made all the difference. It 
made no difference at all to the point he 
was now arguing. If the practice of the 
House be once established, it mattered 
nothing whether that company might or 


‘which they would incur. What kind of 
|a House had gathered? It would be 
_within the mark to say that very little 
over 50 Members were present. He was 
afraid that the reputation of the House 
‘for the Friday evening decisions it had 
recently passed had not been altogether 
a creditable one; and the House by 
‘establishing this new precedent would 
greatly distinguish the Motion now before 
it from other Resolutions brought for- 


might not have received statutory powers.| ward on other Friday evenings. The 
If the case were that the regulations| previous day there was a full House. 
imposed on railway companies had been| Every hon. Member present had heard 
violated by this Company, there might | the arguments on both sides of the con- 
be something in the argument; but to|troversy very fully and clearly. What 
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was the answer the House gave! Ina full employed in the various situations being 
House those considerations advanced by unable to communicate in Welsh with 
the hon. Member were rejected and over-| the population of the district. He 
ruled by a majority of two to one. But) thought he could dispose of part of 
now the House was asked to establish the Resolution by saying that if any 
this precedent in one of the thinnest such complaints as had been suggested 
Houses ever called upon to take a deci-| were made in a proper manner, he would 
sion on any important question. Speak-| undertake that the Company would do 
ing as a Director of the London and everything in their power to remedy any 
North Western Railway Company, he) grievance. He appealed to any candid 
submitted that never had a more flimsy | #nd fair-minded man in the House to say 
and trivial case been submitted in sup-| Whether he had not disposed of this part 
port of such a Motion as this. He of the complaint of the hon. Members 
asserted that the London and North opposite. He would next proceed to 
Western Company had not taken the | consider the other and only part of the 
action alleged in the first part of the, Resolution possessing any substance at 
Resolution. The Company had not all, and that was the two-fold charge of 
refused to take into its service labourers unfair and partial dismissal of certain 
who were monoglot Welshmen, and-they monoglot Welshmen who had _ been 
had never proclaimed any such intention. before last summer in the employment 
The Company had simply laid down a of the Company, and the objection that 
rule that in situations where those men | Was raised to the policy of the Company. 
who, unfortunately for themselves, had 'He would take these points one by one. 
not acquired a knowledge of the English |The very serious charge which had been 
language, they should not be taken into | made against the Company, and which 
employment which might bring them had produced a great deal of excitement 
into connection with the trafic arrange-| in certain parts of Wales, was made 
ments of the Company in a way that|/ under a misapprehension of what was 
might produce inconvenience, and not the action of the Company, and what its 
improbably serious risk, to those who| intentions were, regarding the future. 
had to travel over the Company’s system. | He therefore claimed a fair and candid 
Even hon. Members themselves had | consideration on the part of the House. 
admitted that these discharged men had One general observation made by the 
been taken back into the employment of | introducer of this Resolution was that 
the Company as labourers. The griev-|the Railway Company should be very 
ance alleged in the second part of the | glad of this opportunity of satisfying the 
Resolution had been put forward for the | House that they had no hostile intention 
first time as a serious ground of com-|towards the Welsh nationality. He 
plaint. He had enjoyed the opportunity | angen that charge so absurd, that if it 
of communicating with the General| had not been brought forward by the 
Manager of the London and North | hon. Member it would not have been 
Western Company who was, himself, for | thought worthy of notice. As it was 
some time in charge of this particular | now before the House, he desired to say 
part of the system; and the General | that the Board of the Company, so far 
Manager informed him that never during | from having any hostile feelings towards 
the time he was in charge of the system, | the Welsh nationality, the Company had 
and never since, had any serious ground | the most friendly feeling, not only for the 
of complaint been made to  him/ Welsh nationality, but for the Welsa 
as to any particular case of incon-| language. They had Welshmen in all 
venience to the public in Wales having | parts of their system. Last year 20 per 
arisen in consequence of persons cent. of the men employed by the 
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Company themselves on work at Hudders- 
field were Welshmen. Not only so, but 
the Company paid part of the stipend of 
a Chaplain for them, as they were 
employed at a distance from their own 
town and chapel. In Wales itself, 80 
per cent. of the whole number of men 
employed upon the permanent way—and 
that was the question now under dis- 
cussion-—were Welshmen, who spoke 
Welsh. Of these, 73 per cent. also 
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would be carefully and impartially 
investigated by the Board. Now 
he hoped therefore, as regarded the 
general charge of hostility to Welsh 
nationality, the House would consider 
that it had been disposed of. He 
was not speaking at random, but of 
things which he knew. The Company 
was composed of gentlemen of different 
political parties, and the directors knew 
no distinction of politics or nationality 
spoke some English And the whole of|jn their management. He would now 
this excitement, for which the House | eome to the particular case of the alleged 
was going to make a new departure in | dismissal of certain men. The hon. 
the practice of Parliament and to| Member who introduced this Resolution, 
appoint a Committee, had reference) yo doubt convinced of the justice of his 
to only seven per cent. of those case, skilfully set up a kind of cobweb of 
who were employed upon this | conspiracy on the part of the North 
business of the Company in Wales. | Western Railway, in dealing with par- 
He therefore asked the House, in view of | ticular cases that arose last summer. 
the fact that it would lead to a new de-| What really occurred was. this. Mr. 
parture and practically to an alteration | Dawson, the engineer in charge of the 
of its rules, whether it was wise to| section referred to, had his attention 
appoint a Committee to inquire into this | called to a rule which a good many years 


alleged grievance. He was curious to| before had been adopted by the Board, 





know what view the Government and | but which had lately fallen very much into 
the Leader of the House would take of | disuetude. After consultation between 


the matter. He could only say that the|the officers and Mr. Dawson, it was 
company, in engaging, or promoting, or decided that the rule ought to be put 
in aiding men in any way did not make | vigorously into operation. That‘rule was, 
the slightest difference between Welsh- ‘that men, who could not speak the Eng- 


men and others. The fact was that they 
never inquired into the nationality of the 
men, and until this question was raised, 
he, for one, had no idea of the number 
of Welshmen, Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
or Irishmen employed by the company. 
As the company had proceeded in the 
past, so they would proceed in the future, 
and he could assure the House that their 
intention was not to recognise any 
difference whatever in the nationality of 
the men engaged. Further, he could say 
that any servant of the company who 
had a grievance, had a perfect right, and 
free and full opportunity of bringing it 
personally before the directors. He 
himself had investigated dozens of such 
cases, and he promised the men, on behalf 
of himself and his fellow-directors, that 
any grievance they might bring forward 


Mr. David Plunket. 


lish language sufficiently well and intelli- 
gently, should not be employed in 
connection with trattic arrangements, or 
in any responsible position in which their 
inability to speak English might cause 
serious inconvenience and considerable 
risk to those persons who travelled over 
the system of the company. He begged 
the House to observe that this rule did 
not apply to Welsh workmen generally 
who could not speak English, but only to 
those who were in responsible positions on 
the line, where a knowledge of English was 
absolutely necessary. Well, Mr. Dawson 
proceeded to put that rule into force, 
and the first thing he did was to issue 
the circular which had been quoted. 
The object of that circular was to call 
the attention of the Inspectors and 
officers under Mr. Dawson to the fact 
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that the rule about placing men who 
could not speak English in responsible 
positions had not been carried out. Mr. 
Dawson received further instructions 
from the head office, and he was told 
that, for the information of the autho- 


|service he did not think so much 
| grievance could have been made of their 
dismissal. But some of them had been 
for some time in the Company's service. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon was in 
error in the number whom he said were 


rities at Euston, he was to divide those dismissed because they could not speak 
persons in the employment of the Com- English. The number dismissed were 
pany, who did not speax or understand 200 at the end of the summer, when 
English, from those who did. Those | there was usually a reduction of the 
circulars were of course issued to bring | staff. Of these 200, only 11 were 
the rule into force, but by order of the | Welshmen who could not speak English. 
directors, the rule was applied with | If any of these could show that others 
consideration to those in the service | were dismissed on the same ground, he 
of the Company who were affected. | would undertake to say that the same 
He confessed that if he had been writing | rule should be applied to them as to the 
the letter written by Mr. Dawson he|others. The agitation against the 
should not have couched it in the same; Company was based on two grounds, 
language. But his object was to allay (1) that it was a harsh thing that men 
an apprehension abroad at the time that | who had been some time in the service of 
there would be a sweeping discharge of | the Company should be absolutely and 
all Welshmen who could not speak Eng- | at once dismissed, and (2) that by being 
lish. But this was more clearly effected | dismissed they would lose their contri- 
by the subsequent action of the Board | butions to the pension fund. Three men 
of Directors. Mr. Dawson had been for | weredismissed apart from their incapacity 
a long time in the Company's service. | to speak English—-because they were 
The Company had always found him a/unfit for the work they had to do. 
most excellent, reliable, and useful All the others were offered employment 
officer, with the single exception of this| under the Company at wages equal to 
letter —- which he, himself, could|those which they were receiving when 
not approve of—and he had no intention | dismissed. He thought that of the eight 
of throwing over Mr. Dawson. Sup-|men three absolutely refused the offer 
posing the letter was what it had been | of the Company, three accepted it ; in the 
described, was there anything in the|case of another man the offer was still 
difference of view regarding it, between | open and the eighth man had gone else- 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon and| where. But to every one of those men 
himself, on which a Resolution should | the offer was made ; and not only that, 
be founded for the appointment of a| but whatever sums they had contributed 
Committee to inquire into the conduct | to the pension fund were repaid to them, 
of the London and North Western Rail-| half by the Society and half by the 
way. The thing was absurd. The|Company. He asked was it possible for 
matter to be inquired into was not his|any employer of labour, under the 
conduct on that occasion, but the action | circumstances, to have dealt more fairly 
of the Company. When the Company|or more justly with those men? He 
came to the conclusion that a mistake | thought that disposed of the question 
had been committed, what was the! which had reference to the dismissal of 
course they took. They said they were |those men. He came now to the other 
of opinion that the dismissals in the cir-| part of the question which dealt with 
cumstances might have been regarded | the general policy of the Railway Com- 
hy the men dismissed as being harsh. | pany as shown in the rule they had laid 
If they had only recently come into the down. He must ask the House to 
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remember what the rule was. The rule 
was that men who could not speak 
English should not be employed in 
responsible positions in which their igno- 
rance of English might possibly lead to 
inconvenience in the working of the 
traffic of the system. He was speaking 
now in the main of men who might be 
taken on in the future. It was quite 
true that a great many of those men 
had been employed, and might go on 
being employed, without any harm ensu- 
ing. As a matter of fact no serious 
accident that had occurred on the 
system could be attributed to the em- 
plovment of those men. But he would 
ask people who travelled by the railway 
whether they would consider it a satis- 
factory explanation to be told, if an acci- 
dent occurred to them through the 
employment of those men, that no such 
accident had occurred up to the present. 
He would take, as an illustration, the 
accident which happened near Crewe at 
Christmas. In that accident, one of the 
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engines not only blocked the line, but 
smashed a signal box, interrupting the 
telegraphic communication, but leaving 
the telephonic communication, which the 


box also contained, uninjured. The 
guard in charge of the train, as soon as 
he had extricated himself from the ruins 
of his van, ran back, as was his duty, to 
give the signal, to prevent other trains 
from coming on, and thereby prevent 
further deplorable occurrences. The 
guard was not able to get along very 
well, being injured himself, but he met 
with a platelayer employed the 
permanent way, and got him to give 
the signal to stop approaching 
trains. That accident happened in 
England, and the guard and the plate- 
layer spoke the same language. But 
supposing it happened in Wales, and 
that the platelayer was a monoglot 
Welshman, it might have been impossible 
to give the necessary signal to prevent a 
further catastrophe. That was the 
reason why the Railway Company pre- 
ferred to employ Welshmen who spoke 
Mr. David Plunket. 
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English rather than Welshmen who were 
only acquainted with Welsh. He would 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he was prepared to tell the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, advised as they were by their 
responsible officers, to disregard the rules, 
and run the risk to be found in the cir- 
cumstance he had described? He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell the Company anything of tne kind. 
The next thing to be considered was what 
the Company proposed to do now. He 
had said that the Company believed it 
to be their duty to carry out this rule as 
far and as completely as it could be 
carried out without hardship or injury 
to anybody. But if it were found neces- 
sary to set aside any men under the rule, 
the company would offer to those men, 
as they had offered to the men referred 
to by the Mover of the Motion, other 
employment on the railway, at wages 
equal to the wages they were paid in 
the positions they were asked to give up. 
Further than that, in order to make the 
transition easy, they would, by their 
re-arrangement of the gangs who worked 
on the permanent way, endeavour so to 
re-arrange them that not more than one 
in the case of a gang of four, and not 
more than two in the case of a gang 
of five should be Welshmen who could 
not speak English. He would ask the 
House, was that or was it not a fair 
proposal? This was not a question of 
refusing to employ or dismissing Welsh- 
men. It was not a question of refusing 
to employ or dismissing Welshmen speak- 
ing Welsh ; but it was simply a question 
whether the Company, in engaging 
their men, were to consider that a 
Welshman who could not speak English 
had a right, on that account to be em- 
ployed in these places rather than a 
Welshman who could. It was impossible 
to escape from that question. That was 
all that they claimed, and they had not 
in the least any desire to diminish the 
number of Welshmen in their employ- 
ment. But what they did claim as a 
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right of their Company was, that in 
choosing Welshmen, for instance, for 
occupations which might involve diffi- 
culties and even danger, they should have 
the right of choosing those who could 
speak English rather than those who 
could not. Really, if they asserted the 
opposite proportion, it was to put a 
premium upon the non-learning of Eng- 
lish. It would be an absurd thing for 
the Government, in face of the fact 
that they would not give a grant to 
any Welsh school where English was 
not taught, if they turned round the 
next day aud told the London and 
North Western Railway Company that 
they must employ a certain proportion 
whether it was wise or not, whether it 
was safe or not, of those who could 
not speak English. He said that clearly 
such a proposition was absurd. He had 
endeavoured, in dealing with this ques- 
tion, to follow the advice of the hon. 
Gentleman, not to deal with it in a 
hostile, but in a friendly spirit. He 
confessed it was difficult for him to do 
so, not on account of the speech the 
hon. Member had made this evening, 
but on account of speeches which he 
and others had made before now, in 
which the Company had been denounced 
in the most unmeasured language all 
through Wales. His business there that 
night was not to express heat, or anger, 
or resentment on the part of the 
Company. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE was under- 
stood to say that he had made no pre- 
vious speech on the subject. 

Mr. PLUNKET: There certainly has 
been some speeches made by Welsh 
Members upon this subject, in which 
the Company had been assailed in un- 
measured language, and if the hon. 
Member did not make such a speech 
others did. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: The only 
speech I made was at the meeting of the 
shareholders of the Company. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that at any 


rate it would not be denied that very 
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| strong speeches had been made, and he 
‘said that on the present occasion he 
preferred to take no notice of any of 
‘those things which had been stated, 
|though he thought the House would 
agree he had removed any vestige of 
excuse for such a Motion as this. 

Mr. LLOYD GEORGE asked, if it 
was proposed to employ Welsh-speaking 
station masters in Welsh-speaking dis- 
tricts ! 

Mr. PLUNKET replied that he had 
dealt with the point. If any grievance 
or inconvenience was felt to the public 
from the non-employment of persons who 
|spoke Welsh, let that be represented, 
/and, as he had said already, it would be 
‘carefully considered by the company. 
He contended that a railway company, 
|or any other company, or a private em- 
ployer had a perfect right to employ 
whom he liked. He repeated again that 
'there was no feeling whatever of hostility 
on the part of the London and North 
Western Railway Company to the 
Welsh nation or to the Welsh language. 
He had a great regard for the harmony 
and antiquity of those of that language, 
and so far as Welshmen chose to speak it 
amongst themselves it made no difference 
whatever to the company as to giving em- 
ployment. Let them speak in the Welsh 
language as much as they pleased, but, 
‘in regard to certain employments and 
situations, the company had satisfied 
themselves as to the policy they had laid 
down was a right, a just, and a neces- 
|sary one in the interests of the public. 
That policy, whatever might be the con- 
sequences, they must adhere to until the 
‘responsibility was taken away from 
'them by some other persons, and he ap- 
pealed, finally, to the common sense and 
justice of the House if he had not re 
|moved every particle of foundation for 
the allegations made against the com- 
pany. He trusted the House would 
vindicate the action of the company, and 
would refuse to lend itself, on such 
flimsy grounds, to this serious new 
departure from the old practice and 
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precedents which had always prevailed 
in this Assembly. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
beighshire, E.) said, that whatever might 
be the result of this Debate he was 
quite sure the hon. Member for the Car- 
narvon Burghs, by the courage, ability 
and persistency with which he had advo- 
cated their cause, would have earned the 
gratitude of thousands of poor Welsh- 
men who had seen in the action of the 
company, a desire to penalise them for 
speaking their own language. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who had just sat down, 
had made an eloquent and a very fair and 
conciliatory speech, and one which, if it 
had been made three months ago, would 
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comparison between a railway company 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, and 
a privatecompany. He could not in the 
least follow him. The Legislature had 
given enormous powers to these railway 
companies. It had given them practi- 
cally a monopoly of privileges, and he 
maintained that Parliament, which had 
created those privileges, was entitled 
to see that those privileges were not 
tyrannically or oppressively exercised. 
He was told there were no less than 150 
directors in this house. When these 
were banded together, as they generally 
were, they formed a very strong phalanx. 
He had a proof of it yesterday when, 
happening to say that the policy 


have allayed a great deal of justifiable and | of the company was a high-handed 
inevitable excitement which had been | policy, he was received with a perfect 
aroused by the conduct of the company. | howl of execration. He now repeated the 
But they had not only to consider the} statement and said the letters of Mr. 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, but | Dawson, to which attention had heen 
the action of his subordinates, although | drawn, and which he understood the 


he himself had practically thrown over | 
the principle upon which one of those | 


subordinates had acted. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I beg pardon. I 
said distinctly that, while I differed from 
him as regards a particular case, I was 
not in the least throwing him over. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN said, 
the right hon. Gentleman, then, did not 
throw over the language of Mr. Dawson’s 
letter. That made it the more necessary 
for them to consider that language. But 
it was said this was a new precedent, a 
new departure. Yes, but they all knew 
new cases involved new departures. 
Then he said this question had been 
debated yesterday in a fuller House. 
But how was it decided? Without a 
single word of argument or debate, 
because they were practically pre- 
cluded by Mr. Speaker’s ruling [cries of 
“Order”|—of course he accepted the 
ruling in the fullest degree—from dis- 
cussing even the reasons which the com- 
pany themselves put forth for asking the 
House to vote in the company’s favour. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that the company disclaimed al] 

Mr. David Plunket. 





right hon, Gentleman not to throw over, 
were not only high-handed, but disin- 


| genuous. Certain men were to be turned 
out of their situations, neck and crop, 
unless they learnt to speak English in a 


week. What would Mr. Dawson have 
said or thought if he had been told he 
would be turned out of his situation un- 
less he learnt to speak Welsh in a week! 
The cases were exactly parallel. But the 
case did not stop there. The first letter 
only referred to the new men lately taken 
on, but in the next letter it was stated 
that the decision was not only to apply 
to all those who could not speak English, 
but those also who could only speak it a 
little. How could the directors, in the 
face of those two letters, by which they ad- 
mitted they were bound, say that there 
never was any intention to discharge 
any workman simply because he could 
only speak Welsh! It was perfectly 
clear from the evidence of Mr. McKin- 
nop that these men were employed 
for duties which did not require them 
to speak and understand English. He 
was himself interested as a debenture 
holder in the London and North Western, 
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and, as such, he said that the course | 
which the right hon. Gentleman had | 
shadowed forth in his speech was not | 
calculated to advance the real interests | 


of the railway company, while it was 
highly offensive to the inhabitants of 
the Welsh localities through which the 
lines of the company pass, and cruel to 
the unfortunate men who were made the 
victims. 


Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, | 
/in the House of Commons, and every 


Hanover Square) said that this Session 
they had had many extraordinary Friday 
evenings, but this was the most extra- 
ordinary of all. It was the culminating 
evening. He regretted that the Leader 
of the House was absent, as he would 
like to hear the views of that right hon. 
Gentleman on this new departure. The 
original proposal was that some Welsh 
Members should to the 
House and pass a Vote of Censure upon 
a railway company, but that motion had 
heen modified into a request for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Nevertheless, there 
was no doubt that the object was to cen- 
the Company for the 
in which it conducted its 
To interfere in the way proposed, and to 
prescribe to a railway company what 
persons it ought to employ, would be a 
most dangerous precedent to set. It 
was a mere accident, as Mr. Speaker had 
pointed out, that there was in the House 
a representative of the Company who 
could defend it against this attack. The 
question ought never to have been brought 
before them. Let them consider what 
vistas the precedents opened up. The 
Dock Board of Liverpool, to take an 
example, had statutory powers like the 
railways. What would be said if some 
English Member were to move a Resolu- 
tion declaring that the Board employed 
too many Irishmen, and that the wages 
of the honest English artisan were 
lowered in consequence ? How could the 
business of the railways be conducted on 
the basis of nationalities? It was sin- 
gular that they had not heard as yet 
the views of the Government as to the 


come down 


sure manner 


business. 
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effects of this precedent upon the work 
of the House of Commons. Did the 
Government think it wise that the time 
of the House should be} taken up by in- 
quiries as to who were the persons who 
ought to be employed by corporations ? 
Were they to inquire into the nationali- 
ties of the servants of the County 
Councils because those Councils possessed 
statutory powers? A more absurd pro- 


posal than this had never been made 


statesman who valued his reputation, 
and every hon. Member who had the 
honour of that House at heart, ought 
unhesitatingly to do his best to insure 
its rejection in toto. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen- 
E.), who amidst 
“ Bryce, Bryce!” said the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down began 
his speech by saying he did not care 
what the rights of this particular ques- 
tion were, and, having said that, he pro- 
ceeded to discuss the rights of the ques- 
tion in away which showed to anybody 
who had listened to the Debate that he 
knew nothing of those rights. To say 
this had been made a question of 
nationality or anything of that kind was 
ridiculous. It had been carefully stated 
by every one who had spoken on the 
Ministerial side of the House that it 
was not a question of nationality at all. 
Nobody respected more than he did the 
judgment and skill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin(Mr. Plunket), but on this 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman was 
skilful enough to address himself to 
matters which were not in conflict, 
and to avoid the real issue. The 
question was not whether the Railway 
Company had dismissed one or two or 
three or more workmen, and taken 
back some of them, or put them to other 
work. The real question arose upon the 
circulars issued,by Mr. Dawson, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had been care- 
ful not to repudiate. If those circulars 
were not repudiated by the directors of 


shire, rose cries of 
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the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company, there was not a single 
labourer, whatever his duty might be— 
it might be breaking stones half a mile 
from the line, or to take stone to a quarry 
10 miles off—-who would not be liable 
to dismissal. What did Mr. Dawson 
say in June, 1894? He said—* Not- 
withstanding my instructions upon the 
subject.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested that those instructions ap- 
plied to men in responsible positions on 
the line. There was no sign of it in the 
circular ; there was no sign of it even in 
the statement which the Railway Com- 
pany had themselves issued, because 
reference was made to platelayers, per- 
sons employed on the line itself, and one 
could scarcely say that a man whose 
duty it was to tighten screws on a main 
line was a man in a responsible position. 
They had not heard anything of that 
kind until to-night. Mr. Turner said— 
“ Notwithstanding my instructions on the 
subject, I find that a number of men have been 
taken on who cannot speak English, or who can 
only speak English a little.’’ 
There was nothing about responsible 
positions. The circular meant that every 
man who was employed by the Company 
henceforth must understand English. 
[‘* Hear, hear.”| An hon. Member cried 
‘“ Hear, hear.” Let the House consider 
the position in England itself. Suppose 
a company obtained powers to construct 
a line from London to Edinburgh, and 
made it a rule that no one should be 
allowed to work upon the line, whatever 
the circumstances might be, who did not 
understand French. What would be 
said by the English people! The cir- 
cular went on— 


“ The services of such men are to be dispensed 
with, and it is contrary to the Company’s rule 
to have them in their employ. Let me know 
which of the men you can dispense with first. I 
do not wish you to serve all the men with a 
week’s notice at once, but they must be paid off 
gradually, unless they learn to speak English in 
the meanwhile.” 


The next circular was dated the 6th of 
July, and in it Mr. Turner said— 


‘Having reference to my circular of the 
19th ult., you understand the list you are to 


Mr. Abel Thomas. 
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send in is to include every man who cannot 
speak English, and every man who can only 
speak English a little.” F 


What did that mean! Surely nothing 
but that every person, however  irre- 
sponsible, who was employed by the Com- 
pany, must be able to speak English. 
The right hon. Member had not re- 
pudiated the circular; he should have 
liked to have heard him say that cir- 
culars which made these statements were 
repudiated by the Company, but they had 
heard nothing to that effect. The policy 
of the Company as expressed by their 
circulars which were sent round to all 
their servants, and by their statement of 
facts distributed to hon. Members the 
previous day, was to get rid in the future 
of every Welsh-speaking man who could 
not speak English in their employ. 

Mr. PLUNKET: 
the kind. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS said, those were 
the words of the circulars. Heagain quoted 
the language used in the circulars. He 
would like to know how the right hon. 
Gentleman could express this policy in 
stronger terms. Even a Welshman 
understood English sufficiently to know 
what the meaning of “every man ” was. 
It was said by the right hon. Member 
that the reason why this rule was made 
was because some time or other there 
might be an accident. He never heard 
a more curious reason in his life. But if 
this was the reason was it not imperative 
that every guard employed on these fast 
trains should speak both English and 
Welsh! This particular line went through 
a district in many parts of which more 
than 70 per cent. of the population spoke 
Welsh only, and it might happen that 
the guard, through not being able to 
communicate with a man who lived 
in a cottage by the side of the line 
and spoke Welsh only, might not 
be able to signal to stop a train, and 
so avert an accident. If the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
were not going to employ railway guards 
who spoke both Welsh and English, 


It is nothing of 
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they ought to buy up all the cottages 
along the line, and fill them with people 
who spoke English. That was the ridi- 
culous argument followed to its ridicu- 
lous conclusion. Welshmen ought to be 
treated, at any rate, in the same way as 
they treated Englishmen, and the Rail- 
way Company had no right to make 
such a rule. What the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not disposed of was the 
letter of Mr. Dawson, and he did not 
repudiate the instructions given by Mr. 
Dawson to the men in North Wales. It 
was no more wasting the time of the 
House to discuss this question than it 
was to discuss, as had been done ona 
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question. It would have been wrong of 
himself as Minister to have spoken 
before the House had had the benefit 
and pleasure of hearing that speech, and 
before the right hon. Gentleman had had 
a full opportunity of stating the caseof the 
company. Nor could he assent to the 
doctrine that the Government was bound 
to give an opinion immediately a Motion 
of this kind was brought forward, before 
all the facts had been brought out, or 
that, on a complex question, and par- 
ticularly one the knowledge of which 
must be largely confined to one 
Member of the Government, he should, 
by speaking early, be depriving himself 


previous occasion, the importation of ‘of the opportunity of what was said by 


foreign door-mats. 


other speakers, of endeavouring to sum up 





THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD | the case, and to express the views of the 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce Aberdeen, Government upon it as a whole. 
8.) said, he could not quite agree) Mr. GOSCHEN explained that what 
with the hon. Member who had just he thought was, that the Government 
sat down that the matter still stood would take the view that the matter 
where it did before the speech of was one which ought not to have been 
the right hon. Member for Dublin’ brought before the House at all. 
University, nor could he agree with the Mr. BRYCE continued that that was 
interpretation that had been put upon an opinion which had the disadvantage 
that speech. It appeared to him that of having been given in ignorance of the 
the hon. Member would have done / speech of the Mover and Seconder, and 
better to address himself to the policy of a large part of the speech of the right 
indicated in that speech on behalf of the hon. Member for Dublin University. 
London and North Western Railway But it had been a great advantage to the 
Company than to dwell as he did upon House, and it would be a great advantage 
that which belonged to the past and) to Wales also that that speech had been 
might be suffered to remain there. As delivered. He was quite certain that 
to the tempestuous speech of the right| the way in which the question had been 
hon. Member for Hanover Square, he put by that speech would make it much 
could not understand why the right hon. easier for these difficulties to be solved 
Gentleman had thought it necessary to! in the future. That the matter had excited 
bring in the element of political partisan- | great warmth of feeling in Wales was 
ship from which the discussion had pre-| a fact of which evidence had reached him 
viously been free. The right hon.| from many quarters. It had ben dis- 
Gentleman did not hear the case made out | cussed all over North Wales, and, rightly 
by the Welsh Members, and he had or wrongly, an impression had prevailed 
heard only part of the speech by the that the company was pursuing a policy 
right hon. Member for Dublin Uni- | of hostility to the Welsh language which 
versity, who with great fulness and | was harsh and oppressive to the persons 
care, and with a mastery of details affected. The Welsh Members had sought 
which must have excited the admira-'an opportunity in the time devoted to 
tion of all who heard him, dealt in a public business to raise what they con- 
lucid manner with a most complicated | sidered to be a Welsh grievance, which 
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they were rightly precluded from dis- 
cussing at the time of private business ; 
and, although he did not think any com- 
plaint could be made of the tone they 
had adopted, or that sympathy would be 
withheld from them on account of the 
deep interest which was felt in 
the supposed grievance, he should 
have to express his disagreement with 
them on the conclusions at which 
they had arrived. He was not able 
to agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that a railway company was in the 
same position as a private company, and 
that was not merely because it had 
statutory powers—many companies had 
those powers—but because where Parlia- 
ment had entrusted a company with 
special powers it retained a right, which 
it would not have in the case of a com- 
pany formed under the ordinary law, if 
necessary to interfere with or review the 
conduct of that company. This was 
specially true in the case of those com- 
panies which might be said to be statutory 
monopolies, and in the case of railway 
companies which covered a large area of 
the country throughout which the 
management and administration of 
the company were matters of great 


importance to the resident population. 
There were many ways in whichacompany 
could affect the well-being of the people. 
A great Company like the London and 
North Western Railway ought to use its 


powers in a conciliatory manner. He 
fully recognised the conciliatory spirit in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket) had spoken that night, and he 
thought it a pity that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not spoken sooner, be- 
cause there must have been some cause 
for the agitation, and things might not 
have arrived at such an acute stage if 
the right hon. Gentleman’s view had 
been known before. He now came to 
the practical question with which they 
had to deal, namely, whether the House 
ought to appoint the Committee of 
Inquiry that was asked for by the hon. 
Member. He did not at all admit that 
there might not be cases in which it 
might be proper for the House to 
inquire into the management and rules 
of a great Statutory Company. There 
might, in his opinion, be cases in which 
it would be quite right for the House to 
direct an Inquiry, and he understood 


Mr. Bryce. 
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that to be the principle upon which the 
ruling of the right hon Gentleman in 
the Chair was founded. It did not at 
all follow, however, that this was a 
case in which the House should take 
the exceptional course of appointing 
a Select Committee of Inquiry. The 
question might be divided into that 
which had occurred in the past and that 
which would occur in the future. As 
regarded the past, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given an explanation which he 
did not understand was contested. Ac- 
cording to that explanation, out of the 
eleven men who had been dismissed 
every one had either been reinstated or 
else reasons had been given for not re- 
placing them. In his opinion, the Com- 
pany had acted with fairness in re- 
placing these men, and there was no 
reasonable doubt that the Board of 
Directors had been animated by a spirit 
of justice in the matter, whatever might 
be said about the issue of the original 
circulars. As to the future, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated the policy 
of the Company in a way which it 
seemed very difficult to object to. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
rule as to the future policy of the Com- 
pany would be that men who spoke the 
Welsh language only should not be 
employed in any responsible capacity in 
connection with the traffic where their 
employment might endanger the safety 
of that traffic and the lives of the passen- 
gers. The view of the Department over 
which he (Mr. Bryce) presided was, that 
the responsibility for the safety of the 
traffic rested with the Company, and that 
where the Company said they considered 
the enforcement of certain rules necessary 
for the safety of the public, they should 
never take the responsibility of asking 
the Company to desist from the enforce- 
ment of any rule which they thought 
needful for securing that safety. The 
right hon. Gentleman had offered to 
institute inquiries into any cases of 
grievance which their servants might 
bring before them. He thought that the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone a very long way, and he was 
bound to say that the hon. Members for 
Wales, who had brought this subject 
under the notice of the House, might 
feel that they had made a substantial 
advance in having elicited that state- 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman. 
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The responsibility for the safety of 
travellers rested with the Company, and 
when the Company said they considered 
certain rules to be necessary for the 
safety of the public, he and his advisers 
would never take the responsibility of 





asking the Company to withdraw these 
rules. But he must observe that during | 
the long period in which this particular | 
rule was obsolete, no accident occurred ; 
and the other railways—the Cambrian | 


be well-advised to consider whether they 
should not withdraw their Motion. But 
whatever course they took he felt sure 
that what had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman would have the effect 
of allaying the feeling which had unfor- 
/tunately existed in Wales, and would 
|leave the question in a much better 
position than it occupied before this 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 


and the Great Western—had no such| E.): I have learned with gratification 
rule, and had never sustained any acci-| that, the right hon. Gentleman having 
dent in consequence. At the same time heard the Debate and the speech of my 
it must not be supposed that he desired | right hon. Friend, and having brought 
to minimise the responsibility of the to bear upon the case the knowledge to 
Company in any way. He would ask| which his Department gives him access, 
the House to consider what it was that has come to the conclusion that the 


the proposed Committee should do if it. 
was appointed. The Speaker's ruling 
would be amply sufficient, even if they 
had not been alive to it before, to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
gravity of the precedent which they 


would set if they were to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
relations between a Company and its 
workpeople for any but the greatest 


cause. Inquiry by a Select Committee 
was a serious matter. It was a sort of! 
hundred-ton gun, which was not to be 
fired off except at considerable expense, | 
and except at a sufficiently large mark. 
They ought not to bring this powerful , 
weapon into action in case there was 
reason to believe that the result to be | 
attained was commensurate with the 
importance of the machinery to be 
employed. He therefore asked what the | 
Committee would do? He did not see’ 
how it could very well throw out a policy 
for the Company as regards the employ- 
ment of its workmen. It would not be 
necessary for it to examine what was 
already past, because that had been dealt 
with ; and he did not think the Com- 
mittee could very usefully inquire as to 
how the Company should be guided in 
the ordinary conduct of its business 
in dealing with these men. He came, 
therefore, to the conclusion that a case | 
sufficient to justify the House in appoint- 
ing the Committee had not been made 
out. Perhaps hon. Members for Wales 
might feel that such a complexion had 
been put upon the case by the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University that they would | 


London and North-Western Railway 
Company is not to be blamed in the 
matter in which their conduct has been 
called in question. [Cries of “ No, no!” 
from Welsh Members. | I do not say 
that that was the view of hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite. 

Mr. BRYCE: I would say to the 
right hon. Gentleman that I thought I 
should best conduce to the interests of 
peace if I did not express the opinion 
which the right hon. Gentleman has im- 
puted to me. 

Mr. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman gave us to understand that 
the speech of my right hon. Friend near 
me had put such a new construction on 
the matter that all grievance had been 
removed. But let me state to the House 
at once that I regard the merits of this 
controversy as of absolutely infinitesimal 
as compared with the decision the House 
has come to to-night. I know nothing, 
T had almost said I care nothing, for the 
particular merits of this quarrel. What 
I do care for, and what I do think of 
vital importance, is that this House, in 
its own interests, should not embark on 
an undertaking from which no good 
can possibly arise, and which may 
involve it in a conflict with a private 
corporation, and out of which it cannot 
come the victor. Suppose a Committee 
were appointed, what power would it 
have to compel a single man to give 
evidence before it, or what power would 
it have to compel the acceptance of its 
decision. When this House attempts to 
proceed by resolution to deal with 
bodies, be they public or private, over 
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whom it has no control or no authority 
whatever, it is merely occupied in the 
undignified proceeding of launching 
empty thunder at them. The Govern- 
ment have before them a Conciliation 
Bill for dealing with trade disputes ; but 
if a precedent is set up to-night this 
House will be constituted a Board of 
Conciliation in regard to every private 
company which ever came to Parliament 
for any powers whatever. A distinction 
has been attempted to be drawn between 
the London and North-Western Com- 
pany on the one hand and private em- 
ployers on the other. I do not deny 
that there is a difference, but there is no 
difference from the point of view now 
before the House. The London and 
North-Western Company got compulsory 
powers for the purchase of land, but I 
am not aware that they got any other 
privileges whatever. Is it to be 
supposed for a moment that the fact that 
Parliament gave them these privileges 
carries with it the right, and if the 
right, the duty also, by means of a Select 
Committee, to interfere with every con- 
troversy that may arise between the 
Company and its employés? This 
House is an overburdened House already, 
and if it is to take up these duties, we 
had better at once constitute ourselves 
a permanent Board for managing the 
great railway and dock systems, and the 
water companies,and other great corpora- 
tions. What the result would be to the 
House is obvious enough. What the 
result would be to the great corporations 
and the public they serve my imagina- 
tion is not sufficiently fertile to guess at. 
Are we to be to’ ‘hat a Select Commit- 
tee which has no power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, or to administer 
an oath, or to carry out any decision it 
may arrive at, is a proper tribunal to 
deal with those labour disputes between 
the North Western, or any other Com- 
pany, and those in its employ! I trust 
that the House by its Vote to-night will 
make this, which is the first precedent 
for such a discussion, also the last prece- 
dent, and that we may never again be 
asked to occupy any of our time by 
constituting ourselves an amateur Board 
of Conciliation. Human nature being 
what it is, these disputes must arise 
from time to time. The future of the 
House will rest on the decision we come 
to to-night, and I can only say how 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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cordially I rejoiced when I heard that 
the Government had come to the con- 
clusion not to accept the Motion, though 
I frankly admit that many of the reasons 
given by the right hon. Gentleman did 
not appeal to me as in the least justifying 
the vote I propose to give. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that 
after the conciliatory speech of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in meeting 
the complaints of the Welsh Members, 
and after the remarks the right hon. 
Gentleman had made as to the future, 
he did not intend to press the Motion. 
[Opposition cries of “ Yes!”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER put the question, 
“That the Motion be by leave with- 
drawn,” and as there were loud cries of 
“ No” from the Opposition, he put Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s Amendment, which was 
negatived without a division, amid 
Opposition cheers and laughter. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said it was intolerable that such a Bill 
should be taken without a word of 
explanation. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said that the 
Bill provided for the registration of 
plumbers, and the encouragement of 
their better education. 


Mr. DIAMOND said that it was a 
most edifying subject, but the House had 
no opportunity of adequately realising 
the importance of the measure at that 
hour of the night. The hon. Member 
had hardly given an adequate description 
of the Bill ; and the House, if it agreed 
to the Second Reading in a few minutes 
before midnight, might commit itself to 
some scheme which would be most in- 
jurious to plumbers as a class. During 
the great frost of this year, everyone 
knew the importance which was attached 
to plumbers. 


Debate adjourned. 


House adjourned at ‘Twelve o'clock. 
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EARL OF BESSBOROUGH—VISCOUNT 
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(CLAIMS TO VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
PEERS FOR IRELAND.) 

Ordered and directed—That a Certifi- | 

cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia-| 
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MANCHESTER GOODS AND INDIAN 
IMPORT DUTIES. 

Lorpv STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
said, that the Government and the 
country were to be congratulated on the 
majority against the Motion of Sir Henry 
James, or what the Lord President last 
week had almost called the cotton in- 
trigue. He would have quite called it a 
cotton intrigue if the mistaken selfish- 
ness of Manchester had succeeded in 
gaining the support of a selfish disregard 
of the interests of our own, Indian 
fellow-subjects. It must be remembered, 


ments to the Clerk of the Crown in Ire- however, that if the Manchester men 
land, stating that the Lord Chancellor received a portion of support from the 
of the United Kingdom has reported to| Conservative side, that the Leader of 
the House of Lords that the right of the | the Opposition was in that same seclu- 


Earl of Bessborough and the Viscount 
Clifden to vote at the elections of Re- 
presentative Peers for Ireland has been | 
established to the satisfaction of him the | 
said Lord Chancellor; and that the 
House of Lords has ordered such reports 
to be sent to the said Clerk of the Crown | 
in Ireland ; and it is hereby also ordered, 
That the said reports of the said Lord | 
Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the | 
Crown in Ireland. 


| 
| 


SAT FIRST. 


The Earl Cowley—Sat first in Parlia- 
ment after the death of his father. | 


DISTRESS FROM WANT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 
Report, &c., of the Select Committee | 
of the House of Commons, communi-| 
cated pursuant to Message of Tuesday 


sion from which the Lord President had 
just emerged. It would have been a 
great misfortune if the Government had 
been defeated when it was in the right, 
instead of upon one of the Bill drafted 
by the last of the Plantagenets upon 
fiscal principles which might possibly 
have been current in Plantagenet times. 
The Secretary of State for India deserved 
great praise and credit for the firmness 
and skill which he had shown during 
the Cotton Duties Debate. In this 
country we were aware of the diffi- 
culties that he had had to meet and 
to overcome, but in India _ these 
difficulties were less felt ; and not only 
the natives of India, but also the 
English officials of the Government of 
India, felt that they had been overruled 
by the Secretary of State by the sub- 
stitution of 20 for 24 counts in respect 
of the Cotton Excise. He hoped that 
any discussion which might take place, 


last, and to be printed. (No. 112.) or if there should be none, the answer of 


‘the noble Lord the Under Secretary for 
'India would facilitate in another year 
the restoration of the figure advocated 
| by the Indian Government, or even the 


Order) ; Bill reported without amend | Shandonment of the new Excise Duties. 
, 4 . . 

ment; Standing Committee negatived ; | If the presence of excisemen was odious 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. ?| to brewers and farmers who brewed in 


| England, how much more so must they 

| be odious in the cotton mills of Bombay ? 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- He paren Any sven cost of collec- 

VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. Se Duti muc Age nae uk a 
Read : | the Excise Duties, and on this accoun 

3* (according to Order), and | he had put the question on the Notice 

, Paper as to the net revenue expected 


VOL. XXXIII. [rourrH sEriEs.] 28 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
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from this source. He also askel the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for 
India if 5 per cent. Import Duty on 
yarn and 5 per cent. Excise Duty on 
cloth woven from that yarn did not 
make 10 per cent., and therefore 5 per 
cent. protective duty in favour of Man. 
chester goods? If the noble Lord were 
to say that none of the Bombay mills 
would use the yarns upon which 5 per 
cent. Import Duty was levied, would not 
that be protection to Manchester cottons 
by compelling the Bombay mills to use 
the coarser yarns. He had said that 
the selfishness of Manchester was mis- 
taken ; and he would remind the House 
that Mr. Cobden, when urging the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, had said that 
the English corn-growers would have 
the natural protection of 10s. a quarter 
freight on wheat. Mr. Cobden, of 
course, could not foresee ocean steamers 
and nominal freights, sometimes indeed, 
wheat coming over in ballast. Now 
Manchester cotton goods had this natural 
protection in India—coal costs more at 
Bombay than in Manchester, machinery 
costs more, and requires skilled English 
hands to fix and repair it and Bombay 
mills, to do the same amount of work, 
have to employ about a third more hands 
than would be required in Lancashire, 
where the operatives are stronger. He 
had much compunction in putting this 
question to the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary for India on account of the 
conflict it might arouse between his 
duty to his Office and his sympathy for 
Bombay. 

*TueE UNDER 
STATE ror INDIA 
thought he could easily allay the fears 
of the noble Lord, who need feel no com- 
punction, for the answer he had to give 
was a very simple one. By the Indian Act 
of December 1894 the Excise Duty was 
only imposed on yarns manufactured in 
Indian mills provided they were of 
counts above Number 20. There was no 
Excise Duty on woven cloth in India, 
and therefore there could be no protec- 
tion or fiscal advantage in favour of Man- 
chester goods as compared with Indian 
goods. The estimate for the yield of 
the Excise Duty given by the Govern- 
ment of India for the current year was 
Rx.75,000. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


{LORDS} 
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Lorpv STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
had also given notice of the following 
question :— 


“To ask Her Majesty’s Government if, in 
consideration of the protection given to cotton 
goods, they will take a similar step on behalf of 
the silk industry, by placing duties on foreign 
silk stuffs imported into England ? 


He said it would be to the convenience 
of the House and the right rev. Bench 
that he should postpone this question 
until Friday next. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On the Reports of Amendments, 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN moved, 
Clause 4, page 2, line 6, after Sub-sec- 
tion 1, to insert as a new sub-section :— 


‘*Tt shall be lawful for the Secretary for 
Scotland to appoint a Scientific Superintendent, 
who shall hold office during pleasure, and be 
paid such salary as may be determined by the 
Commir<ioners of Her Ma jesty s ‘Treasury. The 
Superintendent shall, under the aout of 
the Fishery Board, conduct and supervise such 
scientific inquiries as the Board may deem 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of the 
Herring Fishery and Sea Fishery Acts.” 


There was at present a Scientific Super- 
intendent, and he was entirely under 
the orders of the Fishery Board in Scot- 
land ; he was appointed by the Fishery 
Board, he acted under their orders in all 
his work, and he was liable to be dis- 
missed by them on three months’ notice. 
Their Lordships would easily understand 
that, in the course of his duties, it was 
quite possible he might now and again 
be obliged to give evidence, with regard 


SECRETARY oF|to the fishing questions, which might 
(Lord Reay)| give offence to the trawling interest on 


the one side, or to the line or net fisher- 
men on the other side. Under those 
circumstances, his position as Superin- 
tendent, carrying on most interesting 
work, was somewhat precarious. All 
he proposed was that, instead of 
the Superintendent being either ap- 
pointed or dismissed by the Fishery 
Board, he should be appointed or dis- 
missed by the Secretary for Scotland. 
His intention was, that there should be 
no extra charge whatever on the public 
fund in the shape of a payment of the 
superintendent’s salary. There was a 
Scientific Vote now paid to the Fishery 
Board of Scotland amounting to £1,800 
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a year, but of that £300 was paid to the do much to undermine the powers of 
Scientific Superintendent. He suggested discipline of the Board itself over its 
that a small alteration should be made subordinates. 

whereby £1,500 should be paid to the, Tue Duke or ARGYLL was sorry 
Fishery Board, and the salary of the | to hear the objections taken by the noble 
Scientific Superintendent should be Lord to the proposition of the noble 
paid directly by the Treasury to the ex-| Marquess. The noble Lord said the 
tent of £300 a year. It had been| adoption of the Amendment would 
pointed out that the words “who shall imply a doubt as to the fidelity of the 
hold office during pleasure ” would prac- | Board. The noble Lord himself casts a 
tically mean that the appointment would | doubt on the fidelity of the present 
be a permanent one. That was not his| Board, for he wants to reconstitute it 
intention. He was sure that in the | completely. {Lord Tweepmoutn : “ No.” 
public interest it was very desirable the | Yes ; he proposed to reduce the number 
position of Superintendent should be | from nine toseven, and, of the seven, four 
made more permanent and less subject | were to be professional fishermen. He 
to any catch vote of a small body on the | believed there was some not unnatural 


Fishery Board. 

*ToeE LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH) said, it was not from any 
feeling of failureon the part of Dr. Fulton, 
who at present fulfilled the office of Scien- 


tific Superintendent, that he asked their | 


Lordships not to accept the Amendment. 


Dr. Fulton had done excellent work ; he | 
had carried on the scientific work uf the | 
Board with the greatest success and. 


advantage. But the proposal made in 
the Amendment was to take the appoint- 
ment of one of the officers of the Board 
out of the hands of the Board altogether, 
and put it in the hands of the Secretary 
for Scot'and. The Secretary for Scot- 
land already appointed all the members 
of the Board, and the Board had full 
charge and responsibility with regard to 
all fishery matters in Scotland. 
question of the relation of the scientific 
department to the Board, and the other 
parts and duties of the Board, must 
necessarily sometimes be of a somewhat 
delicate character, and it seemed to him 
it would be a very undesirable thing for 
Parliament to interfere between the 
Board and one of itsown officers. Surely it 
was aright thing that the Board should 
decide exactly in what way its own 
Scientific Superintendent should carry 


The | 


|jealousy between the fishery members 
‘and the scientific members of the Board. 
Fishermen often took very much amiss 
the discoveries of science. He had heard 
a story, which he believed to be authentic, 
that when Professor MacIntosh, one of 
‘the most distinguished authorities in 
Scotland on marine biology, promulgated 
more certainly and absolutely the fact 
that the food fishes deposited their 
spawn in the open sea, and not on the 
bottom, the local fishermen were so 
angry that they burnt the Professor's 
effigy. That was the way in which un- 
educated men, full of prejudices with 
regard to the migrations of fish which 
they could not follow, looked upon scien- 
tific investigations and facts. It took a 
long time to drive the facts into their 
heads, and he had no great confidence in 
a Board of fishermen with a Chairman 
who was to a large extent a politician. 
If his noble Friend divided, he should 
support him in urging upon the Govern- 
ment that the scientific officer should be 
independent with respect to the Board, 
and under the Secretary for Scotland. 


The House divided on the Question 
that the proposed words be added :— 
Contents 76; Not-Contents 37. 


out the scientific work of the Board. To | 


direct that the Scientific Superintendent 


should be altogether irresponsible to the 
Board would show a want of confidence 
in the Buard, and really imply that the 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, in page 2, lines 30 and 32, after 
the word “county” to insert the word 
“or.” 


Board was not fit to carry on one of its | 


most important functions, namely, the 
exact manner in which the scientific 
department of the Board was to he 
carried on. He hoped the House would 
not accept the Amendment, which would 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
he had not given notice of any Amend- 
|ment for the best of all reasons—that he 
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did not see how the clause could be 
amended properly without omitting the 
whole subsection to which he was going 
to call attention. In Subsection “ B” 
of Clause 6 there was a most extra- 
ordinary method proposed of defining a 
constituency. It differed entirely from 
the English Act, in which the Local 
District Committees were named by the 
District and County Councils, Under 
this subsection the constituency was 
selected by the county and burgh asses- 
sors, who were to go round and fix a 
number of distinctive marks against the 
name of any county or burgh elector 
whom they might consider entitled to 
come within the expression “ fishing in- 
terests.” That meant that the officers 
who were simply charged with recording 
the list of voters were to be given power 
to select from among the voters such 
persons as they thought proper to be 
electors for the District Committees. 
He had never heard of such a proposal 
in any Act of Parliament. Why were 
the County Councils not fit to nominate 
those who were to represent these fishing 
interests in their own area’? He did not 
know where the noble Lord got such a 
provision from. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
the District Committees were made up 
of two different sorts of members. Half 
of the members were appointed by the 
County and Town Councils from among 
themselves, and half were to be elected by 
the members of the fishing interests 
within the districts which the District 
Committee was to regulate. He would 
admit that there was a certain difficulty in 
finding a way in which this could be done. 
There was a recent precedent for star- 
ring individual members of the register 
who should vote for a particular pur- 
pose. That proposal was adopted here ; 
and it was provided that, on the register, 
a star should be prefixed to the names 
of those persons who came under the 
definition of members of the fishing 
interest. For the purpose of the election 
of members of the fishing interest to the 
District Committees, those men alone 
would have an extra vote. The poll 
was taken at the same time as the 
County Council elections. Those who 
had a star against their name voted at 
the same time for a fishery member. 
That proposal did not come into force 
until 1898. Up to the year 1898, the 


Duke of Argyll. 
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(Scotland) Bill. 


Secretary for Scotland nominated the 
fishery members of the District Com- 
mittees, in the same way as the Board of 
Trade nominated the fishery members of 
the English District Committees. He 
admitted that this provision in the Bill 
differed from the English Act. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL thought that 
the English Act was sound in principle; 
but if the Government were going to 
have an elected element, the constituency 
that was to elect should be known to 
some publicly constituted authority. 
Under the Bill, the Government gave 
the power to elect to the local assessors. 
Was this fair to a great public interest! 
The fishing interest of Scotland was a 
large one, worth £1,600,000 annually. 
It was, therefore, by no means unimpor- 
tant that they should be fairly and truly 
represented. He suggested that the 
Government should allow the County 
Councils to elect the members. He had 
before objected to the vague and unsatis- 
factory definition of the fishery interest 
as “owners of fisheries.” There was no 
such expression applicable to the in- 
dustry. There were owners of salmon 
fisheries and owners of mussel beds and 
oyster beds, but there was no such thing 
as the owner of a white fishery. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: It means 
the owner of a mussel fishery or an 
oyster fishery. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: “ But you 
do not say so.” He repeated that the 
fishery interest of Scotland was quite 
capable of being classified. There was 
the herring fishery, the seine - net 
fisheries, the drift-net fisheries ; but the 
white fisheries were different. If the 
Government wished a genuine represen- 
tation of the fishery interest they ought 
to secure a representation of the great 
divisions which embraced the great 
capitalists of the fishing industry. There 
was, however, no security in the Bill 
that they would be duly represented. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that so 
far as the representation of the County 
and Town Councils on the District Com- 
mittees was concerned, the Bill was 
exactly on the same lines as the English 
Bill. The Town and County Councils 
were represented in the same manner as 
in England at this moment. The differ- 
ence was in regard to the members of 
the District Committees who represented’ 
the fishery interests. 
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THe Duke or ARGYLL: I said so. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH: The noble 
Duke found fault with the representa- 
tion given to the Town and County 
Councils. [“ No, no!”] 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I object 
that you do not give to the County and 
Town Councils the power of choosing the 
constituency who might fairly represent 
the fishing interest. 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
Bill laid down the same conditions as the 
English Bill. The Town and County 
Councils in England did not nominate 
the representatives of the fishing interest. 
The representatives of the fishing in- 
terest on the English District Committees 
were nominated by the Board of Trade. 
The difference arose when they came to 
the question of members representing the 
fishing interest. It was thought better 
by the Government that the fishing in- 
terests themselves should be directly 
represented by their own votes on 
their own District Committees, 
rather than that it should be left 
tv a Minister to nominate representa- 
tives of a particular interest, backed up 
by outside advice. The Government, 
therefore, tried todevisea scheme by which 
those fishing interests should directly vote 
for their own representatives on the Dis- 
trictCommittee. They provided that the 
number of Fishery representatives on a 
District Committee should not exceed 
half of the total number of members of 
the Committee; it might be as many 
less as the Secretary for Scotland chose 
to set out in his Order for the district. 
But the Government found it needful to 
find a method by which the fishery 
interests should be represented on those 
Committees. They thought that the best 
plan was to take the County Council 
roll of voters, and to make arrangements 
by which a particular mark should be 
made against the names appearing on 
that register who belonged in any sense to 
the fishing interest. The criticism of 
the noble Duke with regard to the defini- 
tion clause was rather that it was too 
wide, and not too narrow. This clause 
had been carefully considered by a Select 
Committee, and no objection was there 
raised to it. He hoped that the House 
would support the decision of the Select 
Committee rather than adopt the hyper- 
critical attitude of the noble Duke. 


{13 May 1895} 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he could not believe that the noble 
Lord was really so successful in mis- 
understanding the nob'e Duke as he had 
tried to represent. The noble Duke’s 
objection was that the man who selected 
the constituency selected the member. 
The men who starred those special 
fishery interests practically selected the 
persons who were to represent them. 
Why were those particular officials to 
have this power of election, which was 
given to no other officials? If he might 
believe the lectures which he had re- 
ceived from the Bench opposite, the 
peculiar mark of noble Lords épposite 
was that they trusted the people. Why, 
then, did they trust the assessors in this 
case instead of the people? This pro- 
posal was like conferring on the Vestry 
clerks of London the duty of electing 
County Councils. There was no ground 
why the assessors should be given this 
enormous power. If they exercised it 
with integrity and wisdom no harm 
would be done ; but in this country they 
watched official jurisdiction carefully, be- 
cause they could never say whether it 
would be exercised with integrity and 
wisdom. There was no difficulty what- 
ever in setting this matter right. The 
Government had nothing to do but to 
direct the County Council to select a 
certain number of members to represent 
the fishery interests. The County Coun- 
cils would then, themselves, see what 
were the proper constituencies to elect 
those fishing representatives ; and thus 
the election would not be carried out by 
special officials whom they had invested 
with this very unusual power. The elec- 
tion would be conducted on the only 
lines on which elections were conducted 
now ; and no difficulty would arise. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
HeErRScHELL) said, that the persons 
charged with the duty were— 


‘*(+.) The county and burgh assessors, respec- 
tively, or other persons charged within a fishery 
district with the duty of the preparation of the 
County Council and burgh registers of voters 
(including the registers of police burghs) shall, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and in every third year thereafter, 
prefix a distinctive mark (of which they shall 
have given due notice on the lists published by 
them) to the number or name of any county or 
burgh elector whom they shall respectively con- 
sider to be entitled, or who shall satisfy them 
that he is entitled, to be included in the ex- 
pression ‘ fishing interests.’ It shall be lawful 
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to object to the insertion or omission of the dis- , 


tinctive mark in this section mentioned as nearly 
as may be in the same manner and subject to 
the same provisions as to appeal and otherwise 
as in the case of any other entry in or omission 
from the register and lists of voters.’’ 


Therefore, the same persons who pre-| 
pared the register for the fishery elections | 


were the same as those who prepared the 
register for the County Council elections; 
and any objection might be taken in the 
same way as in the other. 


Lorp HALSBURY said, that those 


who prepared the register had definite | 


legal principles to guide them on which 
they must act. Persons who had the 


Franchise were recognised by the law | 


and surrounded by certain safeguards. 
What was the fact which the assessors 
had to ascertain here ? 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: 
Whether the persons came within the 
description of Clause 27 
Clause). 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that to 
adopt the suggestion of the noble Mar- 


quess would be to throw the whole repre- | 


sentation of the District Committees into 


the hands of the Town Councils and | 


the County Councils. The County 
Councils nominated one-half of the 
District Committees, and the object 
was to get the other half composed of 
persons who would really represent the 
fishing interests. This was not the 
course adopted by the noble Marquis 
with regard to the English Bill, which 
provided that the fishing interest should 
be represented in a way entirely sepa- 
rate from the Town or County Councils. 
Town Councils chose one-half and the 
Board of Trade nominated the other 
half to be chosen from people con- 
cerned in the fishing interests, and that 
had been adopted for the next three 
years in this Bill. He ventured to 
hope that their Lordships would allow 
the clause to pass as it stood. 

THe Marquess oF SALISBURY 
said that, inasmuch as what the noble 
Lord had just stated appeared to be con- 
clusive to the noble Duke, he would pass 
on to Clause 10 of the Bill, and he 


moved to insert in Clause 10, page 7, 


line 33, after the word “areas,” the | 


words, “under the jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty.” 
proposed in Clause 10 was to limit the 
difficulty which was encountered in Com- 
mittee, when the stringent remedy was 


Lord Chancellor. 


{LORDS} 
proposed to strike the clause out alto- 


(Definition | 


The Amendment which he) 
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gether. But he did not like to strike 
‘the clause out altogether. His im- 
| pression, however, was that the law 
/was a little confused in regard 
to this matter. If the trawlers 
were admitted within the three-mile 
limit, there was no doubt that the in- 
dustry of line fishermen would be 
‘crushed out in a great many places, 
Though that was a kind of protectionist 
doctrine strange to hear from the 
| Benches opposite, yet there was no 
(doubt that some kind of protection 
might be legitimately given to these 
smaller industries. He could not en- 
tirely agree with the proposal of the 
noble Lord, and thought it would be the 
subject of great misconception on the 
part of those affected by it ; and the pro- 
} osal in the Bill would expose the line 
fishermen to very grave dangers. As 
the Bill stood, there was nothing to 
prevent a stretch of sea being declared 
in which the foreigner may traw! and 
the Englishman may not. He could 
not conceive that that state of things 
would be endured. Would it be reason- 
able, if a trawler were sighted some 
five miles from land, and a Queen’s ship 
were sent out to stop her, that while the 
vessel was being brought in, a French 
trawler should be able to come in and 
take fish on exactly the same ground 
with impunity? He felt quite sure that 
there would be an outburst of extreme 
indignation, not only from the popula- 
tion immediately concerned, but from 
all along the coast, if such a scandal were 
committed. What was proposed was, 
that the House should not affect to 
forbid trawling except in those areas of 
water over which Her Majesty had 
jurisdiction, and it seemed to him rather 
doubtful whether it would not be strain- 
ing a point in international law if they 
were to forbid, even our own subjects, 
waters over which we have no jurisdic- 
tion. But, even supposing it were 
possible, it would be a scandal to dos, 
when the very same waters would be 
open to foreign trawlers whenever they 
pleased. There would be serious diffi- 
culties in the practical working of the 
noble Lord’s arrangements, and one was 
that English ships would provide them 
selves with the requisite documents in 
‘order that they might fly the French 
flag when they liked. The moment 4 
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Queen’s ship went out to stop a vessel, 
the French flag would be flown, and by 
statute there was no power to inquire 
into the nationality of the vessel, which 
rofessed to be a French one. The 
French had always jealously refused the 
right of search, and he thought, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord’s arrangements 
would break down in practice, though 
the breaking down in practice would be 
a lesser scandal than if it succeeded. If 
it did succeed, it was evident that the 
whole of the trawling industry would 
have to put itself under foreign flags. 
That would be the only remedy open to 
them. He had been told that on the 
east coast his Amendment would not 
make a very great difference in the 
practice which prevailed in existing by- 
laws. This Bill did not deal with the 
east coast of Scotland only, but with the 
north coast, and the whole of that area 
of waters, in fact, which was governed 
by the Highland coast. And the pro- 
posals of the Bill practically came to a 
limitation of 15 miles, in which English- 
men could not trawl, but where the 
foreigner might without question. Such 
& proposition was intolerable, and it 
would create great discontent by reason 
of English fishermen being placed at 
great disadvantage as compared with 
the foreigner. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said he 
should be sorry to strike out the clause 
if it would open the three-mile limit to 
all comers, but he did not think it would 
have that effect. Still the only object of 
the clause was to get in the 18 miles, so 
as to exclude trawlers altogether from a 
large circle of water on which they 
could now operate. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that if the Bill were passed as pro- 
posed, the law would be a little doubt- 
ful, and his object was not to incur that 
doubt. He did not wish the line fisher- 
men to think that their interests had 
been neglected. 

Toe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
wished to say a few words on the prin- 
ciple involved in the clause. It might 
be recollected that when the Debate 
took place, he ventured to defend trawl- 
ing against the old objection which used 
to be taken—that it destroyed immature 
fish and spawn ; and pointed out to the 
House that those objections had been 
proved to be completely fallacious by the 
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discovery that the food fish spawned in 
the open sea, and by the fact that the 
line fishermen caught immature fish as 
well as the trawlers. What objections 
remained to trawling after those old- 
fashioned objections had been disposed 
of? The fact was there was no solid 
objection to trawling, except that it 
caught too many fish, and employed too 
few men. That was an objection which 
had been used against machinery by the 
Socialist party, and by unconscious 
Socialists for centuries, whenever new 
machinery was invented. But was that 
the principle upon which the House was 
going to act in these times? The object 
of this Bill had altogether been to ex- 
tend the area beyond the territorial 
waters, and prevent trawlers catching a 
good many fish with the greatest 
economy of labour. He was not one of 
those political economists who belonged 
to what was called the Laissez-faire 
school, and had always supported the 
whole series of legislation which had 
gone under the name of the Factory 
Acts, and the Shaftesbury Legislation, 
the end of which they had not yet seen. 
He admitted that Parliament had a 
right to interfere with the exercise of in- 
dividual liberty where that liberty in- 
terfered with the life or the health of the 
subject ; and, after all, surely there were 
some truths which political economy had 
firmly established—truths as certain as 
any of the physical sciences could be, 
and one of them was, that it was the 
absolute tendency in all mankind to get 
the largest possible result out of a given 
amount of labour. That result was the 
cause and the origin of machinery which 
always did displace labour for a time, 
and was bound to operate hardly upon a 
few. But such principles did not find 
favour in that House, and he should be 
surprised to find that there were 
any Members of that House dis- 
posed to adopt principles which had 
now become perfectly irrelevant. Peace 
be to its ashes! He believed that, 
if this principle had been applied to 
labour, it would not have received a 
majority in the County Council. This 
was his principle objection to the clause. 
Turning now to the magnitude of the 
interests involved, the noble Lord oppo- 
site had spoken the other day of beam- 
trawling as, after all, an inferior branch 
of the Scotch industry, as to quantity. 
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The noble Lord could not have read one 
of the last Reports of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, that for 1893, published in 1894, 
for that Report showed that beam- 
trawling and the produce of it was 
rapidly increasing, and was, year by 
year, becoming one of the main items of 
the Scotch fishing industry. Moreover, 
the Report showed that, in those waters 
which had been closed by way of experi- 
ment, there was no proof that any good 
had been done to line-fishing. There 
was another table in that Report, which 
showed how serious it was for Parliament 
to interfere with the new and rising 
industry of heam-trawling. He had to 
present to the House that nighta Petition 
from the Leith Dock Company, a power- 
ful Corporation, imploring their Lord- 
ships not to pass this Bill, and pointing 
out that they were executing extensive 
improvements at the harbour of New- 
haven to accommodate the trawlers. The 
truth was, that year after year there was 
a larger amount of capital being em- 
ployed in this industry. The vessels 
were getting larger, the engines more 
powerful, the whole of the machinery 
more scientific ; and they were catching 
a larger amount of fish every year. The 


line fishermen were helpless against this 


competition. Was the House to stop an 
industry like this for the sake of a few 
fishing villages? He begged the House 
also to remember the effect upon the food 
supply of the people. The trawl] did not 
merely catch the prime fish which were 
consumed at West End tables; along 
with the prime fish there was a large 
amount of inferior fish, which were 
largely used by the poorer classes, and 
were very good for food. Small flounders, 
for instance, were caught in large 
quantities by the trawlers, and formed 
an invaluable source of food for the 
poorer classes. In his own district he 
could speak of the injurious effect on the 
food supply of the people, which the 
closing of the waters to trawlers had 
had. In one part where he had fished 
he remembered that there were trawlers 
every night. All that was stopped, but 
the line fishermen would not catch those 
fish. They could not be caught with a 
line, and were simply left at the bottom 
of the sea to rot or to feed other fish. 
He trusted that the House would pause 
before passing a Bill which would have 
the effect of injuring a great and growing 


Duke of Argyll. 
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industry in Scotland, and of limiting the 
food supply of the people. If these evils 
could be prevented by adopting the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess, he 
would be entirely satisfied. He confessed 
himself somewhat doubtful as to the 
effect of the Amendment, but he intended 
to vote for it. 

THE Marquess or HUNTLY 
thought that the noble Duke’s speech 
should have been made the other night 
on his (the speaker's) Motion to omit 
the clause. His objection to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess was, that it 
did not in any way alter the existing 
law, by which all trawling in territorial 
waters was declared to be illegal. The 
words proposed by the noble Marquess 
really carried the matter no further, the 
waters referrred to being already ex- 
cluded from the operations of the trawl. 
He had himself put an Amendment on 
the Paper providing that the by-laws 
referred to in Clause 10 of the Bill 
should not come into force until the con- 
vention or arrangement with regard to 
sea fisheries, concluded in 1882, between 
Her Majesty and certain Foreign States 
—and which had since come into force and 
been embodied in the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1883—should be so extended as to pro- 
hibit the subjects of Foreign States from 
engaging in beam and other trawling in 
the waters which by such by-law or 
by-laws should be closed to British 
subjects. He thought that this pro 
posal would better meet the case. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
expressed regret that he had not been 
present at the Debate the other 
night. He hoped that the noble Mar- 
quess would insist upon a Division. 
He thought that the interests of the 
fishing classes of the East coast of 
England had to a great extent been 
overlooked in the discussion. He had it 
on the authority of the Member for 
Tynemouth that in the Tyne ports of 
North and South Shields Clause 10 was 
viewed with dismay. He had also been 
informed by Mr. Heneage that similar 
apprehension existed in the minds of the 
trawling fishermen of Grimsby. He 
had no doubt that a similar apprehension 
existed in other centres on the East and 
North-east coasts. The fishermen at 
these ports travelled great distances in 
the pursuit of their vocation, and made 
use of the seas adjoining the Scotch 
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coast. The noble Marquess had not exag- 
gerated when he drew attention to the 
fact that under the clause as it stood an 
English fisherman might be chased by 
an English gunboat, and the ground 
consequently left clear for trawlers of 
any other nation—French, Belgian, 
German, or Dutch. The only alterna- 
tives left to the fishermen of this country 
were, either to sail under a foreign flag, 
or to get rid of their trawling boats and 
remove their business to some other 
country. This would have a very serious 
effect upon the industry. What use 
were the local inquiries to the trawlers 
on the East coast of England? In all 
probability the local inquiry would only 
be advertised in the local Scotch paper, 
and these men would never see it; or 
even if they did, was it likely that they 
would travel up to Scotland in order to 
put their grievances before the Local 
Board? Then again, how was the 
English trawler to know whether he was 
outside the 18-mile limit, particularly in 
hazy weather? Could anything be more 
unfair than to permit the foreigner to 
fish within this radius, and to have, so to 


speak, the first run of the markets, while 
our own fishermen could not do so? 
What guarantee was there that the 
foreigner would not take advantage of 
this? He believed so lately as last year 
two German fishing-boats were seen in 
the Moray Firth evidently endeavouring | as the Aberdeen district. 


to spy out the nakedness of the land. 
At the present moment our fishing in- 
dustries were very heavily handicapped, 
and this Bill proposed to handicap them 
even more severely. So far as Germany 
was concerned, they had but the Lady 
Godiva case to look back to, while the 


new law enacted by the Danish Govern- | 


ment proved what was our position with 
regard to Iceland ; and lately in France 
import duties had been levied on fish 
caught by foreign vessels there. He 
believed there was no question on the 
18-mile limit raised before the Select 
Committee of last year, that the wit- 
nesses examined suggested no more than 
a nine-mile limit, and that this limit was 
not mentioned in the report. If the 
Amendment were not carried he should 
feel it his duty to move the rejection 
of the entire clause. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he felt 
he was very bold to venture to dispute 
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the sic volo sic jubeo of the noble Mar- 
quess, because if he determined that this 
clause should be rejected his determina- 
tion would be carried into effect. 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I never proposed to reject the clause. 
*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
trawling wasalready prohibited within the 
three-mile limit absolutely as far as Scot- 
land was concerned by the Act of 1889, 
and he admitted that under this Bill there 
would be certain waters in which foreign- 
ers could trawl and Scotch and English 
vessels could not. If the noble Mar- 
quess carried this Amendment the clause 
would be so much waste paper. In 
answer to the Duke of Argyll he pointed 
out that very great damage was done by 
trawlers, particularly in waters near the 
coast, to the nets and lines of fishermen, 
and especially to those of the herring 
fishermen. The noble Duke, in trying to 
show the importance of the trawling 
industry in Scotland, had forgotten, he 
thought, that the main Scotch fishing 
industry was the herring fishing. Of the 
| total amount of fish caught in Scotland, 
72 per cent. were net-caught fish, and of 
those no less than 71 per cent. were 
herring. A great deal of the opposition 
to the Bill proceeded from Aberdeen, the 
‘happy home of Scotch steam trawling, 
| but there was no part of Scotland which 
| was so interested in the herring fishing 
Last year the 
| value of the herring caught in the three 
districts of Fraserburgh, Peterhead, and 
Aberdeen amounted to no less than 
£819,711, or practically half the value 
of the total amount of fish caught all 
over Scotland. The area of the herring 
nets in use in Scotland was no less than 
164 millions of square yards, and the 
total amount of the lines in daily use 
during the winter months was 82 mil- 
lion yards, or enough to go 1} times 
round the globe. That was the amount 
of the gear which they wished to protect, 
not unfairly or by giving any undue 
preference. It might really be supposed 
from the speeches they had heard that it 
was proposed to close the whole of the 
North Sea to trawlers instead of a mere 
strip along the coast of Scotland. 
Lord Londonderry was not correct in 
saying that this question of the territorial 
| waters had not been raised before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which 
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sat to consider Sea Fishery Questions 
in 1893, and of which he (Lord 
Tweedmouth) was chairman. It was a 
point that was constantly raised before 
the Committee, and it formed one of the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
The Committee recommended that it 
would be desirable to extend the terri- 
torial waters for fishing purposes only, 
and that if it were done it would be well 
to get the other nations to agree to it. 
But there was one curious point to 
which he desired to direct the attention 
of their Lordships. At that very 


{LORDS} 
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to the coast of Scotland generally, were 
already in force in a much stronger form 
in regard to the Moray Firth, from Dun- 
cansby Head to Rattray Head. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
That was under the North Sea Conven- 
tion. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, it was 
under a clause in the Act of 1889. It 
was often said that the House dealt 
differently with the Bills of a Liberal 
Government, and the Bills of a Con- 
| servative Government. He did not 
desire to say anything in an aggressive 





moment the trawlers, who were opposing | manner, but he could not help pointing 
the Bill, were pressing another Bill for|out that the Bills promoted by the 
prohibiting the sale and capture of | Conservative Government in 1888 and 
immature fish on the House of Commons, | 1889, containing wider and more 
which differentiated between British | stringent proposals in regard to the 
and foreign fishermen exactly in the! two disputed points of district Com- 
same way as this Bill proposed; and mittees and trawling, were treated very 
yet, while those trawlers were grum- differently by the House from the 
bling and growling as the other Bill | present Bill. In the Bill of 1888, which 
was not being pushed forward with | affected England,there was a compulsory 
greater rapidity in the House of| power by which twenty ratepayers of 
Commons, they opposed exactly similar | any district could initiate District Com- 
provisions in this Bill, because they | mittees if the Town or County Council 
thought it would shut them out of a/did not take such initiatory action. 





very small area of the water off the 
Scotch coast. He, however, did not 
want to take up a non possumus line on 
the question. He felt that concession 
after concession had been made in regard 
to the Bill which, perhaps, those who 
were interested in Scotland would hardly 


|Those District Committees were given 
rating powers, and it was compulsory 
on Town or County Councils to 
provide the rates imposed by those 
District Committees. However, in the 
Committee upstairs that compulsory 
power was struck out of the Bill, and 


thank him for. But still he was pre-|the payment of rates was left entirely 
pared to go a step further, and make |at the option of the Town or County 
another concession. He was prepared | Councils. But when the Bill of 1889— 
to accept the Amendment of the Mar- | the Bill of a Conservative Government 
quess of Lothian, which would make the |—came to the House of Lords, the pro- 
limit 13 miles instead of 18, as now posal to prohibit trawling in a much 

roposed in the Bill, and also to move! more stringent form than was proposed 
on the Third Reading an Amendment in the present Bill, over a_ third 
enabling theSecretary for Scotland tosus-|of the area of the East Coast of 
pend the clause in regard toanyparticular Scotland in the North Sea, was ac- 
closed area in which foreign trawlers cepted without demur. It was now pro- 
made a practice of fishing. That would | posed to apply a similar provision, but 
get rid of the feeling of objection which ‘carefully safeguarded, to the whole coast 
might naturally arise on seeing foreign of Scotland. The Fishery Board of Scot- 
trawlers fishing in waters where British land had not the power to apply the 
trawlers were prohibited. But he could | clause. It could only be done with the 
not help saying that this great campaign | sanction of the Secretary of Scotland 
against the clause came rather late from \after a local inquiry, before which all 
the noble Marquess opposite, because | parties were to be heard ; and this care- 
these very prohibitions dealing with | fully guarded provision was now, appa- 
trawling, which the promoters of the rently, about to be rejected by their 
Bill were endeavouring to get the House | Lordships. He would feel deep regret if 
to adopt in a modified manner in regard | the clause were rejected. He believed 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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the passing of the clause was but a small 
act of justice to the fishermen of Scot- 
land. But if their Lordships chose to 
reject the clause, the Government would 
have to submit to their will. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Has the 
noble Lord got any statistical informa- 
tion as to the amount of damage done by 
steam trawling either to nets or to lines? 


There was a statement submitted to the | 


House which represents the damage as 
quite trifling. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH : I am afraid 
I am not prepared here with statistical 
information ; but I was a member of the 
Trawling Commission of 1883-4, and we 
had abundance of evidence before us of 
the great damage that was done. I would 
also refer the noble Duke to the annual 
reports of the Fishery Board, where he 
will see the number of cases dealt with 
by the officers of the Board under the 
Act of 1885. I can assure the noble 
Duke that I am not drawing on my 
imagination in regard to the damage 
to gear done by trawlers. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, | 
that, if the House occepted the Amend-| 
ment of the Marquess of Salisbury, it 
would be useless for him to move his 
Amendment, which the noble Lord oppo- 
site had signified his willingness to adopt 
on behalf of the Government. But he 
should like to explain, as he might not 
have another opportunity of doing so, 
why he would propose to limit the re- 
stricted area to 13 miles, rather than to 
18 miles. He believed that, if the area 
restricted went beyond the territorial 
limits, it was a matter of very small im- 
portance whether the limit was 13 miles 
or 18 miles. Another point which might 
have some effect on their Lordships’ de- 
cision was that, so far as he was able 
to ascertain, foreign trawlers, rarely, if 
ever, came within the 15 miles. They 
did come within the 18 miles, but they 
did not come within the 15 miles; and, 
therefore, the objection that British 
trawlers would not be allowed to fish 
where foreign trawlers could fish fell to 
the ground. He should like to go back 
some time in our history in order to 
show the claim which this country had 
over the fisheries of the North Sea. In 
1604, in the reign of James I., there was 
a Commission consisting of 44 English 
Members and 29 Scotch Members ap- 
pointed to settle some arrangements in 
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regard to fishing matters under the pro- 
posed Act of Union between England 
and Scotland. The proposal submitted 
was supported by 39 of the English 
Members and 28 of the Scotch Members. 
The leading English Commissioners were 
the first Lord Cranborne (an ancestor of 
the Marquess of Salisbury) and Sir 
Francis Bacon. The principal Scotch 
Commissioners were “Tam of the Cow- 
gate” (Lord Haddington) and Lord 
Fyvie. The Commission proposed the 
closing to all fishermen (the English in- 
cluded) but Scotch fishermen of the 
waters between St. Abb’s Head and 
Red Head in Forfar, and between Rat- 
tray Head and Duncansby Head and 14 
miles beyond that line. That proposal 
was ratified in 1607 by the Scotch 
Parliament, but the Bill was rejected by 
the English Parliament, not because of 
the proposal, but because it contained a 
naturalisation clause, under which it was 
feared a crowd of “ hungry Scots ” would 
come to England. Between 1630 and 
1633 Charles I. was anxious to foster the 
Scotch fishing as against the Dutch, so 
he appointed a Commission, which re- 
commended that all the waters on the 
east of Scotland to the mid-line between 
Scotland and Norway should be closed 
to everyone that was not Scotch. That 
proposal was not agreed to by Charles I., 
and, on the matter being remitted back 
to the Royal burghs, they proposed a 
line from St. Abb’s to Red Head ; from 
Rattray Point to Duncansby Head ; 
from Duncansby Head to Cape Wrath ; 
thence to Stour Head in Assynt ; thence 
to the Butt of Lewis; and southwards 
from Mull of Kintyre to Mull of Gallo- 
way; and thence eastward to English 
Solway Firth, and 14 miles beyond that 
line. That proposal was likewise not 
agreed to, and the final decision was to 
close the waters within a line drawn 
from St. Abb’s Head to Red Head, 
and from the Mull of Kintyre to the 
Mull of Galloway. There seemed to be 
a general opinion that we had abso- 
lutely no power against foreign vessels 
which came within the limit prohibited 
to our own trawlers. He should be 
very sorry to give up the right against 
within the 


any foreigners coming 

waters which we chose to close 
against our own fishermen. He 
thought his noble Friend the Mar- 


quess of Londonderry took a rather 
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extravagant line in dealing with the 
question of trawling, because he seemed 
to consider nothing but trawlers. The 
noble Marquess argued that if the Bill 
were in its present form the 
whole of the trawling industry on the 
East Coast would be absolutely destroyed. 

THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY said, the whole gist of his 
argument was that he did not wish to 
see the trawling industry placed at a 
disadvantage with the foreigner. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN thought 
the remarks of his noble Friend went 
further than that. He talked about our 
trawlers having to go to other parts of 
the world rather than fish in our own 
waters, which meant, if it meant any- 
thing, that they were to be done harm to. 
He had some regard for the interest of 
the line and net fishermen of Scotland, 
and did not want to see them obliged to 
seek employment in other callings. At 
present there was immense difficulty in 
getting employment, and he had no 
desire to see that difficulty aggravated. 


*Tue Duke or RICHMOND AND 
GORDON said, that, having been a 
Member of the Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred, he wished to 
recognise fully the great courtesy and 
consideration which the noble Lord in 
charge of the Bill displayed to all the 
Members of the Committee. He entirely 
agreed with Lord Lothian, but since 
the noble Lord opposite had agreed to 
bring up, on the Third Reading, a clause 
which would, if it were found that the 
foreign trawler came into our waters in 
a manner which was hurtful to our own 
trawlers, give the Secretary for Scotland 
power to revoke the bye-law and so meet 
the case of the foreign trawler, which 
seemed to be one of the great objections 
to the clause. He should be sorry to see 
the clause struck out. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Ear or 
KimBeERLEY) said, that, having had the 
matter of the foreign trawler brought 
before him at the Foreign Officce, he 
should feel some compunction at the 
existence of a law which might enable 
foreign trawlers to fish on ground which 
was forbidden to subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, but he could not help thinking that 
the point which the noble Marquess 
brought forward could be adequately 


Marquess of Lothian. 


{LORDS} 
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met by the suggestion of Lord Tweed- 
mouth. The point was that it would be 
unjust and unfair that foreign trawlers 
should be allowed to fish where British 
trawlers could not fish. That point 
could be fairly met if it was made in- 
cumbent upon the Secretary for Scot- 
land, if it was shown that foreign trawlers 
fished in prohibited waters, to withdraw 
the prohibition. They would thus not 
interfere with the herring fishery, neither 
would they put an end to the clause 
altogether, and take away from the 
Secretary for Scotland and the Fishery 
Board the power to protect the line and 
net fishermen against what was held by a 
great many people to be an injury done to 
them by trawlers. He hoped, therefore, 
the noble Marquess, particularly after 
what had been said, would consider the 
suggestion of the noble Lord in charge of 
the Bill. 

THe Marqguress or SATISBURY 
could not admit that in this matter they 
were abandoning the line and net fisher- 
mén, and doing everything for the 
trawler. What use would it be for the 
line and net fishermen if they were no 
longer disturbed by English trawlers, 
and yet liable to be disturbed by foreign 
trawlers? It was idle to say foreign 
trawlers had not frequented the seas in 
question—he believed they had—but 
after the agitation there had been amengst 
the fishing population they would be 
thoroughly made aware of the advantage 
which it was proposed that Parliament 
should confer upon them, and if the 
House pressed this clause as it stood 
they would be doing no good to the line 
or net fishermen, but they would be 
simply providing a place vacant from all 
English trawling competition where the 
trawler of the foreigner would be at 
perfect liberty and in entire safety. Noble 
Lords opposite proposed a remedy for the 
danger which might or might not be 
successful. The noble Lord complained 
that there were clauses in the English 
Bills passed while a Conservative Gov- 
ernment was in office which were open to 
the same objection, and which were 
passed without any remonstrance in 
their Lordships’ House. It was very 
discreditable to the Opposition of that 
time if it was so. [Lord TwEEpMouTH : 
“We approve of it.”] It was the busi- 
ness of the Opposition to raise the point. 
[Lord TweepMoutH: “ We approve of 
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it.”] He would not be shut out from 
advocating beneficial legislation, or re- 
sisting legislation which was pernicious, 
by being told something could be found 
ina statute passed by a Conservative 
Government which furnished a precedent. 
He would much rather admit at once 
that all Governments were bad, but that 
some Governments were worse than 
others. They had now to consider what 
the interests of the country required, and 
not what they did in the past. He could 
imagine that if the clauses with respect 
to the action of the Secretary for Scot- 
land were properly drawn—it all de- 
pended upon that—the powers might be 
so exercised as to reduce the invasion of 
the foreign trawler to a minimum. He 
could imagine even some time limit, 
which in the case of the herring fishery 
might be useful, but he could see no 
reason why they should not put into the 
clause a sound principle, leaving it to 
the Government to adjourn the Bill, if 
they pleased, or insert provisions at a) 
future stage by which they imagined | 
they could get rid of the danger of the | 
foreign trawler. The sound principle 
was the one which this Amend- 





ment would place on the Statute Book, 
the principle that the sea was to be open 
to the English trawler wherever it was 
open to the foreign trawler, the principle 
that they were not to give to the foreign 
trawler an advantage over the English 


trawler. He personally proposed to take 
a Division on the Amendment, to by 
no means exclude himself from giving 
favourable consideration to any proposal, 
by way of exception, which the noble | 
Lord might think it wise to introduce | 
into his Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the noble Marquess had said the fact that 
@ provision of this kind was inserted and 
approved by this House was no proof 
that it was a good one. It threw some 
little light on some controversies that 
had taken place from time to time that a 
measure containing a provision so out- 
rageously bad as the noble Marquess | 
represented this to be should have been | 
passed through this House, and that no 
one who was now going to vote with the 
noble Marquess was found to raise an 
objection. But he rose to suggest that 
it would be better to divide on the 
omission of the clause than on the 
Amendment. It was proposed that the 
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Fishery Board might by by-law prohibit 
trawling in any area under the jurisdic- 
tion of Her Majesty. That would leave 
the law as it stood at present ; but what 
he asked the noble Marquess to consider 
was whether that might not give rise 
to some very awkward and difficult 
questions as to what waters were within 
the jurisdiction of Her Majesty. Of 
course if the Queen’s jurisdiction in 
territorial waters were well settled there 
would be no difficulty. 


The House divided :—Contents 73 ; 
Not-Contents 45. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he was anxious for the assertion of 
the sound principle; but now that his 
object was achieved, he was inclined to 
think that the best way would be for the 
discussion to be adjourned, in order that 
the noble Lord might place upon the 
Paper any proposals which he thought 
would effect the limited prohibition he 
desired without injury to the principles 
which the House had laid down. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH thought it 
would be better to finish the few Amend- 
ments remaining on the Paper, and so 
get rid of the Report Stage. He could 
then bring up his Amendments on Third 
Reading. 

THE Marquess oF SALISBURY 
said, that the noble Lord would, of 
course, choose which procedure he pre- 
ferred. On Third Reading the House 
would only have one stage before it; 
and he thought it would be more economi- 
cal of opportunity to take the Amend- 
ments at this stage, so that if any mis- 
takes were made they could be corrected 
later. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
the words of the noble Marquess would 
have to be struck out on Third Read- 
ing in any case. If other words were 
put in which would render them nuga- 
tory there would be a jumble. He 
should prefer to finish the Report Stage 
at once, 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN moved, 
in Clause 10, page 7, line 33, to leave 
“18” and insert “ 13,” the object of the 
Amendment being to reduce the limit 
of the operation of the Bill from 18 
miles to 13 miles from the coast. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved, to insert in Clause 10, page 7, 
line 36, the following words :— 


‘‘ Provided that the powers conferred in this 
section shall not be exercised in respect to any 
areas under Her Majesty’s jurisdiction lying 
opposite to any part of the coast of Ircland, 
or the west coast of England, within 18 miles 
thereof.”’ 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that he 
should naturally desire to protect Ire- 
land, and, therefore, he would accept the 
Amendment. 
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establishment and maintenance of an 
efficient sea police under the control of 
the fishery authorities as constituted. 
Then the Report of the noble Lord’s 
Committee proceeded thus :— 


“Your Committee would entrust to these 
authorities the care and regulation of British 
sea fisheries, and recommend that they should 
be supplied with adequate funds to collect statis- 
tics and to keep up an efficient sea-police to en- 
force the regulations made by them. Upto the 
present time, such a police as has been in exist- 
ence is supplied by special cruisers devoted by 
the Admiralty to the purpose. This system had 


not proved satisfactory ; and so far unsuccessful, 
where British waters were concerned, that the 
Committee believed those cruisers should be 

| supplemented by a special force, organised by, 
THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 6 and under, the Fishery Authorities themselves.” 


moved the addition of the following | : - 
subir’ ivann elie’ Chetes 10-~ ©\In the evidence before the Committee, 


Mr. Esslemont, Chairman of the Fishery 
“ Without prejudice to any powers otherwise Board, appeared, and gave the strongest 
vested in them, the Fishery Board may from | possible evidence in this direction. He 


time to time, subject to the approval of the “a 
Secretary for Scotland and of the Commissioners |stated that the sea police, up to that 


of Her Majesty’s Treasury, employ such officers time under the Admiralty » had been 
and vessels and take such other means as shall | thoroughly inefficient, and there were 
be necessary for the efficient protection of the | frequent complaints on the Scottish 
sea fisheries and for the observance of such | : 
by-laws as may from time to time be in force ; coast that the vessels ought to be under 
provided that nothing in this section shall| the Fishery Board, and paid for by a 
exempt the coastguard and Admiralty officers| Vote from Parliament, and that the 
from their statutory duty in enforcing the law | Board had no efficient means of enfore- 
— affecting vessels engaged in sea | ing bye-laws on the sea, while sufficient 
money should be given to the Board for 
He said he looked upon this question of | their own vessels and their own police. 
a sea police as perhaps the most impor-| After a statement of this kind it was 
tant of all in regard to sea fisheries in | unnecessary for him to say more, and he 
Scotland. The unfortunate state of moved the Clause of which he had given 
feeling between the line fishermen and | notice. 
the trawlers was in great part owing to) *Lorp TWEEDMOUTH admitted the 
the fact that the system of sea police by necessity of a good sea police for Scot- 
which the law had been supposed to be | land as well as for England. He agreed 
enforced was thorougly inefficient. It) with his noble Friend, and so far as the 
was of the first importance, in the first new clause was concerned he saw no 
place, that the vessels which were to| possible objection to it. It did not, 
police the seas should be under the! however, grant a single power to the 
direction, and at the orders, and in the! Board which the Board did not already 
employment, of the Fishery Board, and | possess. He would accept the Clause. 
that they should be sufficient in number 
for and adequate to their work. His! Clause agreed to, and Bill reported 
contention had been supported by every with Amendments. 
Commission and Committee which had 
sat on this subject. The person who had | 
insisted most on the necessity for an| LOCAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
efficient sea police in the employment of | ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL.—[x.1.] 





Amendment agreed to. 


Local Authorities was Lord Tweedmouth) Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
himself. In the Report of the noble | moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
Lord’s Committee, issued in 1893, it was said, that under the Municipal Elections 
pointed out that the Dalhousie Commis-|(Corrupt Practices) Act an inquiry 
sion of 1885 had proposed that adequate | might be held into a municipal election 
arrangements should be made for the|by a Barrister Commissioner appointed 
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by the election Judges. If the commis- 
sioner reported that any person had been 
guilty of a corrupt practice, then the 
consequence was that the person became 
incapable for seven years to be registered 
as an elector, or to vote in any election, 
or to hold a judicial office; and if he 
filled such an office it was vacated. That 
decision of the barrister, appointed as a 
Municipal Election Commissioner, was 
absolutely without appeal. In order to 
show the necessity and expediency of the 
law being amended, he would call their 
Lordships’ attention to a case which had 
drawn his attention to the present un- 
satisfactory state of the law. There was 
an election petition in Wigan. In the 
course of the evidence in support of the 
petition, a gentleman who had filled 
many public offices had Been guilty of 
treating. All the witnesses were out of 
court at the hearing of the petition. 
After the hearing of the petition was 
over, this gentleman was called upon by 
the Commissioner to say whether he 
should not be reported as having been 
guilty of treating on a particular occa- 
sion. The gentleman asked that he 
might be allowed the assistance of 
Counsel, but the Commissioner was not 
able to permit that. The decision arose 
out of a rather curious circumstance. A 
controversy arose between the solicitors 
and the Bar as to whether a barrister 
had exclusive audience, or whether soli- 
citors could also appear ; and the ques- 
tion was raised before the courts. It 
was argued both by the Bar and by the 
solicitors, and the court decided that 
neither the Bar nor the solicitors was 
entitled to be heard; the party inter- 
ested could only be heard by himself. 
This was the decision followed by the 
Commissioner. The gentleman who was 
charged had heard none of the witnesses ; 
he learned from the newspapers the 
nature of the evidence that was given. 
He had no legal assistance ; he called 
his own witnesses, but beyond that he 
was practically unable to do anything. 
The Commissioner reported him as having 
on this occasion been guilty of a corrupt 
practice. The gentleman was disqualified 
for seven years from fulfilling any 
public office. At the time the gentle- 
man was a Justice of the Peace of the 
borough of Wigan, a Justice of the 
Peace of the county of Lancaster, a 
member of the Town Council of Wigan, 
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and a member of the County Council of 
Lancaster. A1l those offices were vacated, 
and the gentleman was incapable for 
seven years to hold any judicial or 
public office. Proceedings were taken 
against him by prosecution for the 
offence, and the case was tried at the 
Assizes by Judge and jury. The jury 
without hesitation found the gentleman 
not guilty, and the Judge expressed his 
concurrence with the verdict. The gen- 
tleman was acquitted, but there was no 
means of reversing the effect of the find- 
ing of the Election Commissioner. All 
the statutory disqualifications continued. 
He made an appeal for pardon, and for 
some time that was under consideration. 
The Legislature had provided, in the 
case of a Parliamentary election, that 
those penal consequences could not 
follow in any case, unless the matter had 
been heard by two Judges, and they 
were agreed that the offence had been 
committed. This was a great protection, 
and a very important safeguard. If the 
three Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into corrupt practices, schedule a person 
as having been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, the Legislature gave him the right 
of appeal to the assizes, and the matter 
was open to review. But probably 
through some oversight in transferring 
to the Municipal Acts the provisions of 
the Parliamentary Act without fore- 
seeing all the consequences, this tremen- 
dous power was given to a barrister, and 
there was no mode of re-trying the case. 
He therefore proposed by this Bill to 
give the same right of appeal to the 
Judges of Assize, as existed in the Par- 
liamentary petition, and any person who 
had been tried and acquitted of corrupt 
practice, in respect of which disability 
had ensued, the disability should cease, 
and the man should on that account be 
free from the incapacities which the 
Legislature had imposed as the conse- 
quences of the report of the Commissioner. 
It was open to consideration, in Com- 
mittee, whether it might not be advis- 
able to make another change in the Bill. 
He thought it might be feasible in Com- 
mittee to settle the question whether a 
person called forward and charged with 
offences carrying such very serious con- 
sequences should be allowed the assist- 
ance of counsel to cross-examine the 
witness and to put his case before the 
tribunal. It seemed to him an anomaly 
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that a person so charged should not be 
allowed to have the assistance of counsel 
in endeavouring to clear himself from so 
serious a charge. He thought that this 
might well be considered in Committee. 
His present purpose, however, was to give 
the appeal to which he had alluded. 
Lorp HALSBURY had nothing to say 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
but he was somewhat doubtful whether 
the amendment suggested by the Lord 
Chancellor to be made in Committee 
was within the ambit or title of the 
Bill, though he hoped thatit was. He 
could not help thinking that some matters 
incidental to the trial of a Parliamentary 
Election were open to one or two of the 
objections raised by the Lord Chancellor. 
He remembered what happened with 
reference to a gentlemen against whom 
the Commissioners made a Report with 
the consequences mentioned, the fact 
being that the Commissioners were under 
a very strong impression, and would not 
consequently call the gentlemen himself 
to state the facts, because he would not 
then have been liable to prosecution. 
Nevertheless, by their Report they dis- 
qualified him, though they had not 
called him as a witness. He had taken 
a different view of that case and its 
result, and, shortly afterwards, the 
principal witness upon whom the Com- 
missioners had relied was indicted for 
perjury and convicted in connection with 
the same election. He quite thought 
that some further provision ought to be 
made for the protection of an accused 
person in the direction of what the Lord 
Chancellor had suggested, but he was 
afraid this would not be within the 
ambit of the present Bill. As he had 
said before, he should be very glad if it 


were. 


Bill read 2° 


METROPOLITAN POLICE (RECEIVER) 
BILL. 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL. 


[H.1.] 


Read 3* (according to Order), passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Seven o’clock. 


Lord Chancellor. 


{COMMONS} 
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Patronage Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 13th May 1898. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDER BILLS. 


The following Bills were presented 
and read 1° :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
*(wo. 5) BILL, 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board relating to the 
counties of Chester, Derby, East Sussex, Here- 
ford, Kent, eee Salop, Southampton, 
Stafford, Warwick, West Sussex, and Worces- 
ter.—[Bill No. 237.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 6) BILL. 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional (rders of 
the Local Government Board relating to Bangor, 
Chorley, Derby, Hyde, Kingston-upon-Hull 
Skipton, and Southport.—[Bill No. 238.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 7) BILL. 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Local Government Board relating to Brad- 
ford (Yorks), Bristol, Leigh, and Llandyssul.— 
[Bill No. 239.] 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Chief Inspector for the year 1894 [by 
command |; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (HYDROGRAPHER’S REPORT. 


Copy presented,—of Report on Admi- 
ralty Surveys for the year 1894 [by 
command]; to lie upon the Table. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 263.] 
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Expeditions in Unyoro 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 263.] 


Bill, as amended in the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill No. 241.) 





THE BEER DUTY. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, | 
Thanet) gave notice that on the Second | 
Reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill he would move an Amend- 
ment declaring that, in the opinion of 
that House, the beer duty should be 
readjusted with a view to the removal of 
taxation on home-grown barley and hops, 
and that an import duty should be 
imposed on foreign barley and hops. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


QUESTIONS. 


KEW GARDENS. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works when the extension of 
the Temperate House at the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, recently sanctioned, will 
be commenced ; and, whether the delay 
has been caused by the Office of Works, 
or by the authorities at the Gardens ? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Herserr GL apstone, 
Leeds, W.): Preparations for the exten- 
sion of the Temperate House at Kew 
Gardens are being made with all possible 
dispatch, and tenders will be invited 
almost immediately, so that the work 
will probably be ready to be put in hand 
about the beginning of June. There has 
been no avoidable delay on the part of 
the Office of Works, and nothing but the 
most harmonious co-operation on that of 
the Director of Kew Gardens. 


BRITISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE ON 
THE NILE. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if the Government have 
received any further information as to 
the existence and present position of the 
French expeditionary force which was 
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rumoured to be approaching the neigh- 
bourhood of the British sphere of influ- 
ence on the Nile? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : We have not received any further 
information tending to show that any 
French force has entered the country in 
question. 


EXPEDITIONS IN UNYORO AND ON 
THE NILE. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Ibegtoask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the fortified posts estab- 
lished by Colonel Colville and Major 
Owen, on the occasion of their recent 
expeditions in Unyoro and on the Nile, 
have been abandoned; if not, will he 
state the exact position of those which 
are still retained, and the garrisons left 
in each, and whether they are under 
English or native commanders ; and if 
he can state whether any of the forts 


| established by Captain Lugard, and after- 
| wards abandoned by order of the Govern- 


ment, have now been re-occupied ? 

Sir E. GREY : The posts in question 
have not been abandoned, except 
Wadelai, where no new fort was made, 
and where there were only some locally 
enlisted troops, who were afterwards 
disbanded. The posts are at Kachumas, 
to the south of the Kafu river ; Baranwa, 
on the Kafu; Hoima, near Kabarega’s 
old capital ; Kitanwa, near the Albert 
Lake ; Kibiro and Mahaje Kahir, on the 
Albert Lake. They were, at the date of 
our latest information, held by 400 men, 
and were under the direct superinten- 
dence of British officers. It has been 
found necessary to re-establish two posts 
for the security of Uganda in the 
country where the forts of Captain 
Lugard mentioned in the last part of the 
question were placed. These are in 
Usungara and Toru. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) asked whether it was not 
the fact that the British flag has been 
hoisted at Wadelai ? 

Sir E. GREY: I think the whole 
account of that was given about a year 
ago, when Major Owen went to Wadelai. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Are we to understand 
that any of these forts are considered by 
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the Government as being outside the 
Uganda Protectorate, and within Unyoro 
Territory ? 

Sir E. GREY: Yes; most of the forts 
are outside Uganda Protectorate. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Then I 
should like to ask the hon. Member a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice. It is whether, after the 
expedition “ with the object of breaking 
Kabarega’s power,” reported by Colonel 
Colville July 15, 1894, Lord Kimberley 
replied, 23rd November— 


** You should be careful to keep your action 
within the limits of such measures as may be 
necessary ... in order to provide for the 
defence and security of the Protectorate ;”’ 


whether, after the letter of November 
1894, reported by Captain Thruston to 
Colonel Colville, as sent by the former to 
Kabarega, making “the first condition 

.. “that you should become an 
obedient British subject,” the Foreign 
Office, 6th April of the present year, 
observed— 


“ No such condition of peace should be insisted 
on. Unyoro is outside the limits of the British 
Protectorate, and neither the chief himself, nor 
any of his subjects, can be considered as under 
the protection, still less as the subjects, of Her 
Majesty ;” 


and whether, having regard to further 
recent operations against Kabarega, in 
which it is reported that the Acting 
Commissioner of Uganda has been 
killed, the Foreign Office will insist that 
their cautions thus given should be fully 
acted on ? 

Sir E. GREY: The forts are outside 
the Uganda Protectorate. There does 
not seem to be any necessity for repeat- 
ing instructions sent as lately as April 6 
of the present year, and in view of 
the fact that the latest information re- 
ceived states that Kabarega had raided 
two provinces of Uganda, no instructions 
to withdraw from the forts could be sent 
without endangering the safety of 
Uganda itself. Captain Dunning, the 
only officer who is reported to have died 
of a wound, was not the Acting Com- 
missioner of Uganda, and we have no 
news of any other British officer being 
injured. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: What are 
the provinces that have been raided by 
Kabarega ? 


{COMMONS} 





Board Schools. 


Sir E. GREY : We must wait for the 
despatches before we can give details. 
The telegram only said “ two provinces.” 
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LICHFIELD RACES. 

Lorpv STANLEY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Westhoughton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is a 
fact that he has refused permission 
(hitherto annually granted) for the 
Lichfield races to be held on War Office 
lands ; and, if so, for what reason ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CaMpBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): From a military point of 
view it was considered undesirable to 
hold a race meeting so close to barracks 
occupied by young soldiers, and I failed 
to find any circumstances of a local 
nature in favour of these races which 
would outweigh the military objection. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER wished 
to know whether the then Secretary 
of State for War, the present Lord 
Cranbrook, did not distinctly tell the 
inhabitants of Lichfield that the build- 
ings connected with the military estab- 
lishment would be so arranged as not 
to interfere with the races, and would 
probably last for two centuries 1 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, that he knew that it was to be in 
the power of the military authorities of 
the day to do what they liked in the 
matter. He was not a connoisseur in 
race meetings, but he understood that 
this particular meeting was not what 
might be called from the outside point of 
view a first-class meeting. Therefore, 
nothing damaging to the interests of 
horse-breeding was likely to be caused by 
the action of the Authorities. 


HYMNS IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) ; I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, whether he is aware that there 
is in use in the Denmead School, under 
the management of the School Board of 
Hambledon, Hants, “the Children’s 
Hymn Book, arranged in order of the 
Church’s year,” and containing hymns 
which cannot properly be sung by the 
children of Nonconformists, and that the 
School Board have declined to discon- 
tinue its use, alleging that it is used 





Sir Charles Dilke. 
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with the sanction of the Education with the other members of the Postal 
Department ; and whether the Depart-| Union for the establishment of a general 
ment will take any action in the matter? parcel post (the United States being in- 
Tae VICE PRESIDENT or rune cluded in the scheme) at uniform rates, 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, | based as nearly as may be on the actual 
York, W.R., Rotherham): Hymns are | cost of transmission and delivery ? 
constantly used in Board Schools with-; THz POSTMASTER GENERAL 
out, so far as I know, in any way in-|(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, 
fringing the Act of 1870. The statement E.): The advertisement to which the 
by the Board, which is to the effect, as I| question no doubt refers gives the cost 
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understand, that the hymns used in the 
school have received the sanction of the | 


Department, must be due to some mis- 
understanding. It is, I believe, quite 
incorrect, as the Department have no 
such power. The Department is of 
opinion that, in consideration of the pro- 
vision of the Act of 1870 and the general 
circumstances of the case, School Boards 


will be wise to refrain from providing | 


hymn-books for the children which are 
connected with any particular church or 
denomination, and to which objection 
might be taken by some of the parents. 
This is, I believe, largely the practice of 
School Boards throughout the country. 


THE TIMES ATLAS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has vbserved an ad- 
vertisement in The Times purporting to 
give from the “ Post Office Guide” the 
rates of postage for The Times Atlas 
to the British Colonies and Dependen- 
cies, and also to the principal foreign 
countries of the world; whether he has 
noticed that there are 38 different rates 
of postage for the 74 countries in the 
list, based upon no common principle, 
most of them far exceeding the freight- 
age paid upon a ton of merchandise, the 
charges being higher to our Colonies 
than to foreign countries, for instance, to 
British Guiana 7s. 6d., to Dutch Guinea 
4s, 6d., and to French Guiana 3s. 11d. ; 
to Cochin China (French) 4s. 8d.; to 
Hong Kong (British) 5s. 10d. ; to Egypt 
(under England) 5s., and to Massowah 
(Italy) 3s. 8d. ; to Tunis (France) 3s. 1d. ; 
to the Congo Free State (Belgian) 3s. 5d. ; 
to the Gold Coast (British) 8s. 3d. ; to 
the Cameroons (German) 4s., and to 
the French Congo 3s. 11d. ; and, finally, 
to British New Guinea 8s. 3d., and to 
German New Guinea 4s. 10d.; and, 
whether he will endeavour to arrange 


of an 11 lb. parcel sent by parcel post 
to various places abroad by British, 
Colonial, or foreign services, or a combi- 
nation of such, as the case may be. The 
endeavour of Her Majesty’s Government 
in entering some years ago on this 
service, of which it had no experience, 
was to fix the rates in accordance with 
| the estimated expenses, with some margin 
to secure the State against loss. As ex- 
perience has been gained, rates found to 
be more than duly profitable have been 
reduced ; and the process is still going 
on. But the circumstances are so dis- 
similar in this country and foreign coun- 
tries, that, with every desire for a more 
uniform tariff for places abroad, I see 
very little likelihood of attaining entire 
uniformity ; on the basis of expense such 
a tariff is simply impossible. One im- 
portant difference between our system 
and that of the Postal Union is that we 
recognise the difference of cost as be- 
tween light and heavy parcels, while the 
Union does not ; hence, while a compari- 
son of rates to foreign countries and 
Colonies shows an advantage to foreign 
countries in regard to heavy parcels, it 
shows a great advantage to Colonies on 
light parcels. A comparison of parcel 
post and freight rates would not be appo- 
site, as the latter do not include collec- 
tion, inland conveyance, customs for- 
malities, or delivery. 


PAUPERS IN SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 


Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land when the Paupers (Scotland and 
Ireland) Return, which was ordered to 
be printed on 18th February, will be 
distributed to Members # 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Gerorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Return referred to by 
the hon. Member was issued on Saturday, 
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Market Tolls on 
TRISH DRAINAGE LOANS. 


Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Lime- 
rick, W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
will he explain how itis that Mr. Daniel 
M‘Coy, of Cooltoman, Shanagolden, 
County Limerick, who applied to the 
Board of Works last November for a 
loan for drainage, has been delayed since, 
answering one set of questions after 
another ; whether his last replies were 
satisfactory; and, if not, in what par- 
ticular ; and why, if they were satisfac- 
tory, no reply was given to his 
application ? 

Tne SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonun Hippert, Oldham): 
I find on investigation that the delay has 
been caused by the applicant’s dilatori- 
ness in answering the necessary in- 
quiries. The Board of Works are now 
awaiting the Local Inspector’s Report 
on the case. The number of such cases 
in his hands at this time of year is very 
large, and some days may pass before it 
is sent in; but there will be no undue 
delay on the Board’s part in dealing 
with it. 
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In answer to a further question asked 
by Mr. MicuakEt AvstIN, 


Sir JOHN HIBBERT said, that he 
hoped a definite reply would be given in 
the course of a few days. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of the Director of 
the National Gallery for 1894, in which 
he insists upon the urgent necessity for 
the removal of the barracks adjoining 
the National Gallery, because of the pos- 
sible danger of fire, and suggests that, 
pending their promised removal, a fur. 
ther extension of the Gallery to the| 
westward might be made to give some 
much-needed additional space for the| 
national collections ; and, whether he is 
taking any steps to give effect to this 
recommendation ? 

*Mr HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
My attention has been called to the Re- 


port of the Director of the National|/or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
I have no doubt that|Garpner, Essex, Saffron Walden): I 


Gallery for 1894. 


{COMMONS} 
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every effort will be made by the authori- 
ties of the War Department to push on 
the new buildings at Millbank as soon 
as they enter into possession of the site, 
so as to allow for the removal of the 
barracks adjoining the National Gallery 
at the earliest possible date. Apart from 
the question as to whether a portion of 
the barrack-yard could be spared for an 
immediate and small extension of the 
National Gallery westwards, I am 
strongly of the opinion that it would be 
inconvenient and undesirable to carry 
out the extension in a piecemeal fashion. 
The designs for a more complete build- 
ing can be prepared in 1897, so as to be 
in readiness for beginning its construc- 
tion in the following year should funds 
be available. 


PORTADOWN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel SaunpErson), I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General when it is proposed 
to build the post office at Portadown ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : As stated 
on the 21st of February, in reply toa 
similar inquiry, the question is more pro- 
perly one for the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. The plans were approved by me 
at the end of February, and I under- 
stand that the Board of Works in Ire- 
land will probably be in a position to 
invite tenders for the work some time 
next month. 


MARKET TOLLS ON AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE. 

Coroner. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he is aware that the Town 
Council of the borough of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme has recently, by an altera- 
tion in its byelaws, very largely in- 
creased the market tolls on agricultural 
produce ; whether such alterations have 
been approvd by any Department of the 
Government ; and, whether, in view of 
its serious and damaging effect. on the 


‘agriculture generally of the district, he 


will intervene to procure a reconsidera- 
tion of the subject, or will suggest what 
action should be taken to that end ? 
*TueE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
HERBERT 
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have been in communication wth the 
Town Council of Newcastle-under-Lyme 
on this subject, and Iam informed that 
in no case have the tolls on agricultural 
produce been increased, but that, on the 
other hand, they have in several items 
been decreased. The tolls have not been 
approved by any Department of the 
Government, the Mayor, as Clerk of the 
Markets, being empowered under a 
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resulting from the juxtaposition of slow 
and fast boats, and have ascertained 
from them that they have re-engined the 
Germanic with the view of securing a 
considerable acceleration by that vessel ; 
and I have also obtained from them a 
promise to curtail the use of the slow 
boats as far as possible. The hon. Mem- 
ber is doubtless aware that the arrange- 
ments for accelerating the American 





Local Act to fix the amount of the tolls| mail on Saturday, which was rendered 
to be collected. The matter is not ano) gatenee by the Saturday half-holiday, 
in which I have any authority to inter-| have reduced by at least four hours the 
vene, and I can only suggest that the | interval between the sailing of the Wed- 
agriculturists of the district should bring | nesday and Saturday packet. 
their case under the notice of the Town | 
Council with a view to its further con- | 

| 


sideration. PRISON CLERKS. 


| Mr. FREDERICK FRYE (Ken- 
tad J |sington, N.): I beg to ask the Secretar 
THE AMERICAN MAILS. | of ya for the Home terrane 4 
Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg| whether one of the principal officers of 
to ask the Postmaster General—(1) | Her Majesty’s Prison, Pentonville, is over 
whether, on two occasions recently, the | 70 years of age, and has completed more 
American mails made up in London on | than 40 years’ service, and, if his accept- 
Saturdays have reached New York within ance of a higher salary, based upon the 
a few hours of those made up the pre-| Governmentscale of pay on the transfer of 
ceding Wednesdays ; (2) whether, as now | the prisons, brings him under the usual 
arranged, in consequence of the slow| regulations governing retirement from 
speed of the Britannic and Germanic, | the public service ; upon what date is it 
compared with that of the Lucania and | | proposed to retire him ; and, in view of 
Campania, there will be every fortnight | that fact, that one-fifth and three-fifths 
this year a practically simultaneous de- respectively of the first and second-class 
livery at New York of the Wednesday | clerks are already at the maximum of 
and Saturday mails ; and (3), whether, | their ranks, whether he will recommend 
in future mail contracts, precautions will | the Treasury to enforce Section 36 of the 
be taken against depriving the public of | Prisons Act, 1877, and retire the officer 
a semi-weekly delivery of the mails at | referred to and others who come within 
New York ? | |the provisions of that section, in order 
Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: The that the serious congestion in promotion 


answer to the first paragraph of the hon. 


Member’s question is, Yes; and this is| 


one of the minor drawbacks which occa- 
sionally qualify the public advantage of 
introducing such swift boats as the Cam-| 
pania and Lucania into a mail service. 
With regard to the second paragraph of 


may be relieved in those other ranks. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
HL AsquitH, Fife, E.): The statement 
in question as to the age and length of 
service of this officer is correct. His 
rights are preserved, as I stated the 








the question, I am glad to be able to| other day, by Section 35 of the Prisons 
assure the House that there will not be| Act, 1877; his salary remained un- 
every fortnight this year a practically | altered, but he has been granted a house 
simultaneous delivery at New York of | allowance which, however, does not 
the Wednesday and Saturday mails. bring him within the rules as to retire- 





As far as can be judged from the infor-| 
mation in my hands, this is not likely to 
happen on many occasions in the next | 
few months. Nevertheless, I have| 
already called the attention of the 


contractors to the postal disadvantage ee 35. 


ment which govern the Civil Service. 
The Treasury has no power under Sec- 
tion 36 of the Prisons Act to compel the 
| retirement of an officer transferred from 
the Local Service and protected by 
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TRANSMISSION OF UNUSED FOREIGN 
STAMPS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, will he | 
explain why, although used and unused | 
Foreign stamps could formerly be sent 
by book post, in January last a new 
regulation provided that only used 
stamps could be so transmitted ; whether 
he is aware that the used stamps, and 
particularly rare varieties, are as a rule 
just as valuable to a thief or other 
possessor as those which are unused ; 
whether it is still permitted to post a 
stamped and addressed envelope in an 
open envelope or cover by book post, 
although, if the stamp be unattached 
to the enclosed envelope, the whole must 
be sent by letter post ; and, whether in 
view of the fact that Foreign stamps 
are largely exchanged or sent for inspec- 
tion by post, he will allow such stamps 
to be enclosed, used or unused, in an 
open envelope, or cover, for transmission 
by book post, as was formerly allowed ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The new 
regulation to which the hon. Member 
refers was introduced in order to 
check the objectionable practice of 
sending paper money (which term in- 
cludes postage stamps) by post in open 
envelopes, and I think it is a wise pro- 
vision. Under the Postal Union rules, 
obliterated as well as unobliterated 
stamps are excluded from transmission 
by book post; but within the United 
Kingdom obliterated stamps are at 
present allowed to pass by book post, 
though I can hardly suppose that valu- 
able stamps would often be sent in such 
away. It is still permitted to enclose 
in an open packet a stamped addressed 
envelope forwarded in order that such 
envelope may be returned through the 
post to the sender of the packet. 


{COMMONS} 





Anthrax. 


the Duke of Cambridge, that bands will 
play there for the present on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., or 
later when practicable. {Hear, hear.] 
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ANTHRAX. 

Mr. AILWYN FELLOWES (Hunts, 
Ramsey): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that it was reported at a meeting 
of the Leicestershire County Council 
that anthrax recently broke out on a 
farm of Mr. Warren, at Arnesby ; not 
only cattle, but human beings and all 
kinds of animals were attacked that 
the farmer and 16 men were ill at one 
time of this disease, one man dying at 
the Leicester Infirmary ; that a woman 
was stung by a fly and died from anthrax ; 
and that cats, dogs, and birds also died ; 
and whether it is true that, in reply to 
an application by the County Council 
asking for an Inspector to be sent down 
to make inquiry, the Board of Agricul- 
ture replied that they had not a pro- 
fessional officer to send down ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if he is aware 
that an application has been made to his 
Department by the Leicestershire County 
Council for the assistance of a profes- 
sional man to inquire into the cause of 
an outbreak of anthrax at Arnesby, in 
that county, of so severe a character 
that, in addition to the loss of the 
farmer, 16 residents are said to have 
been attacked by the disease, to which 
one of them succumbed ; that his De- 
partment replied that they had no pro- 
fessional man to send ; and, whether he 
will consider of providing some means 
by which some help and advice might be 
promptly given to a local authority doing 





MILITARY BANDS IN THE ROYAL 
PARKS. 
Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if he can now state when the 
Military bands will commence to play in 
the Royal parks ? 


its utmost to stamp out such a pestilence, 
|and will issue such instructions as will 
‘insure immediate attention to the 
matter ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I may 
perhaps reply at the same time to the 
question which my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Harborough Division 
also asks me on this subject. It is the 








*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: A 
military band commenced to play in 
Hyde Park on Saturday afternoon last, 
and I am informed by the Adjutant- 
General, on behalf of his Royal Highness 


case that an outbreak of anthrax which 
led to the loss of two cows and a ewe 
recently occurred on a farm at Arnesby, 
but the statements made as to loss and 
injury to human life appear to have had 
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reference to an outbreak which occurred | Company, and that vote will be regarded 
nine years ago, and I do not gather that | as the authority of Parliament for carry- 
any such loss and injury has taken place | ing the whole agreement into effect. 
on the present occasion. I am always| Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
very anxious to afford Local Authorities I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
any assistance in my power, and the chequer whether, having regard to the 
information we have issued on the subject interregnum in the administration of 
of Anthrax has been more than usually | British East Africa, Her Majesty’s Gov- 
elaborate. But, as the hon. Member is| ernment will forthwith complete the 
aware, the business of dealing with out- agreement come to with the British East 
breaks of this disease rests with those Africa Company by inviting Parliament 
authorities, whose duty it is to employ | to provide the necessary sum of £50,000 
such veterinary assistance as they may by means of a Vote on Account, or 
require, and I regret that it is not in my other method, which will avoid the 
power, nor is it in my opinion desirable, | serious delay incidental to the ordinary 
that I should afford them relief in this | course of Supply ? 
respect, especially in a case in whichno| THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
special features present themselves. |CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
| Derby) : Yes, Sir; the matter will be 
included in the Vote on Account which 
IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA will be taken before Whitsuntide. That 
COMPANY. will be the proper opportunity for Parlia- 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, j}ment to express an opinion on the 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- | subject. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether! Sim G. BADEN-POWELL: Can the 
there is anything to prevent the Imperial | right hon. Gentleman state the day? * 
British East Africa Company from! Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
immediately surrendering to the Sultan} CHEQUER: I cannot. It will be just 
of Zanzibar the concession which they | before Whitsuntide. 
hold from His Highness’ predecessor ; | 
whether Her Majesty’s Government de- . 
clines to permit sas surrender to be | THE FALIS OF FOYERS. 
effected until such a time as Parliament) Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
has voted a sum of £50,000 in respect I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
of the cancelling of the Charter and the whether he has received any further 
transfer of the Company’s assets to Her information as to the proposed destruc- 
Majesty’s Government; and whether, | tion of the Falls of Foyers by a public 
under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s| company; and whether he has made 
Government will indemnify the Company |any further inquiries with regard to 
for the expenses which the latter will | the matter ? 
incur in maintaining the administration | Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
of British East Africa until such time | have made further and careful inquiry. 
as Her Majesty’s Government is able to|I am informed that every precaution 
fulfil the agreement into which it has| which is possible will be taken to mini- 
entered ? |mise the interference with the natural 
Sir E. GREY : Since the final accept-| beauties of the place, though I fear from 
ance by the Company on the 1lth of | what I am told that those beauties will 
April, no time has been lost in preparing | be less natural than before. But the 
to execute the legal formalities necessary Government has no power whatever of 
for the transfer of the £200,000 belong- intervening. The position of the matter 
ing to the Sultan of Zanzibar, but some | was discussed at the annual meeting of 
time must still elapse before these are the County Council of Inverness-shire, 
completed, and this part-ef the arrange | held last week, and it appears, from the 
ment has not, therefore) up to the/| proceedings recorded in the Press, that 
present been delayed by the\ fact that a/|the matter will again be referred to them 
vote has not been obtained in Parlia-| at their next meeting in October. 
ment. A sum will be taken in the Vote) Mr. A. C. MORTON: Do I under- 
on Account before Whitsuntide in respect | stand my right right hon. Friend to say 


of the arrangement concluded with the that the matter is not yet settled? 
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Sin GEORGE TREVELYAN : It is 
practically settled. The only body able 
to interfere is the Road Board, and, 
I believe, they have decided not to 
interfere. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
asked whether he was aware that 
although the ornamental waters of Foyers 
might hereafter be conveyed in a more 
utilitarian channel, enough would be left 
in that neighbourhood of the grand and 
the beautiful to satisfy the sentimental 
yearnings of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough ? 


[No answer was given.] 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
War what steps are being taken to) 
carry out the recommendations of Lord 
Morley’s and Lord Belper’s Committees 
in reference to the administration of the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The recommendations of Lord Morley’s 
Committee may be regarded as merged 
in those of Lord Belper’s Committee. 
The latter are at present under my 
consideration, and I hope to be able 
to give effect to a large proportion of 
them ; but as the changes to be effected 
will require Treasury consent, I cannot 
at present specify the proposals which 
will be adopted. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 


Sr ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | 
Treasury what steps are taken, if any, 
to ascertain the number of Second Divi- 
sion clerks who are eligible for promotion 
to the First Division ; whether a list of 
such candidates is kept ; and what mea- 
sures are adopted for their promotion ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : Every clerk 
after eight years’ service is eligible, if 
specially recommended by the head of 
his Department, for promotion. The 
number of such clerks in each Depart- 
ment is known to its head, and it rests 
with him to make the special recom- 
mendation if he thinks it is warranted 
by the clerk’s exceptional merits. 





Mr. A. C. Morton. 


Foreign Ports. 
ENGLISH RAILS FOR INDIA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether a contract for conveying 
to Calcutta 11,000 tons of Middles- 
brough rails has been given to the 
German “Hansa” Line of steamers, 
for the reason that the German tender 
was 6d. per ton lower than any English 
tender, making a total difference on the 
contract of £275 ; whether he is aware 
that in the case of loss by collision by 
fault of the captain the only redress 
against a German ship is recovery of the 
sunken wreck, whereas a British ship- 
owner would be liable up to £8 per ton 
register ; whether the matter of insurance 
has hitherto been considered of such 
importance by the Secretary of State for 
India that he has refused shipowners the 
benefit of the negligence clause; and 
whether he can state what steps have 
been taken in this case to insure the 
said rails, and at what cost ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton): No contract for conveying 
rails to Calcutta has been entered into 
on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India with any foreign firm, the ship- 
ment of Government stores being con- 
fined to vessels sailing nnder the British 
flag. In cases where the manufacturer 
undertakes to deliver goods in Calcutta 
at his own risk, he of course chooses his 
own means of conveyance. 
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BRITISH SEAMEN AT FOREIGN PORTS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has received any 
reply from Her Majesty’s Consul at the 
port of Antwerp with reference to the 
circumstances attending the signing on 
of the crew of the steamship JZthel 
Ratcliffe’ 

Sir E. GREY: We are informed that 
the Shipping Master engaged by captains 
to select a crew and by seamen to find 
employment make a charge for their 
services according to the custom of the 
port, and that the sailors and firemen of 
the E:hel Ratcliffe will therefore not have 
been exempted from paying the usual 
fee, irrespective of their getting advance 
notes or not. The Consul states that he 
has no personal knowledge as to whether 
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in the present instance the issue of these 
notes was made conditional upon the 
payment of the charge of three gilders, 
as advance notes are always handed to 
the men by the Captain and Shipping 
Master after the crew have left the 
Consulate. The Consul says that he 
certainly did not use his influence to 
procure the men at the wage of £3 for 
able seamen and £3 5s. for firemen, nor 
does he consider it part of his duty ever 
to interfere between the contracting 
parties in a matter of this kind unless 
called upon to do so, which seldom or 
never happens. It is also incorrect to 
state that the police were called into the 
Consular Office to prevent a disturbance, 
no such request having been made and 
no police officer having entered the Con- 
sulate. It appears that the shipping 
office being situated in the Sailors’ Home, 
there are always a large number of men 
congregated about and in the building, 
and with a view to possible disturbance 
the police are stationed in the neighbour- 
hood. The practice at Rotterdam is for 
the Master, or his deputy, the Shipping 
Master, to make terms with the crew 
before they enter the Consulate, and the 
Consul states that he does not have and 
never has had any business transactions 
with shipping agents. 

Mr. WILSON: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
not issue instructions to the Consuls to 
prevent shipmasters from transacting 
their business in Consular offices ? 

Sir E. GREY : It does not seem to 


me that there is any occasion to issue | 


fresh instructions to Consuls. In 
any case the Foreign Office could not 
issue further instructions without having 
the opportunity of consulting the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Board to instruct the 
superintendent of the Mercantile Marine 
Office at Tower Hill, London, to take 
down the statements of the crew of the 
steamship Lthel Ratcliffe, which crew 
recently signed articles at Antwerp, and 
allege that they were charged three 
guilders each before they could get their 
advance notes ¢ 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): There will be no objection to the 
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Superintendent of the Mercantile Marine 
Office in London receiving any state- 
ments of the crew of the Ethel Ratcliffe. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in conse- 
quence of the many complaints made by 
British seamen in regard to the question 
of engaging and discharging seamen, also 
the question of the shipping fees charged, 
and the general treatment of seamen in 
the ports of Hamburg, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, and New York, he thinks it desir- 
able that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and thoroughly 
investigate such charges ! 

Sir. E. GREY: As far as the par- 
ticular complaint into which we have made 
inquiry is concerned, it does not appear 
that there is occasion for such an in- 
vestigation. I have received some further 
letters relating to other places, but it 
will be necessary to confer with the 
Board of Trade before expressing any 
opinion upon them. 


SHIPOWNERS AND SEAMEN. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether he can state the number 
of shipowners and shipping companies 
who are at present employing Lascar or 
Asiatic seamen; whether he can state 
the names of those owners or companies 
who are complying with that section of 
the Merchant Shipping Act which pro- 
vides that all seamen shall have 72 cubic 
feet of space; whether he can also state 
the names of owners or companies who 
are not complying with this section of 
the Act; whether notices have been 
served on owners or companies who have 
failed to comply with the section of the 
Act referred to; and whether it is his 
intention to take any action, with a view 
to enforcing the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act? 

Mr. BRYCE: As I informed the hon. 
Member, on the 9th April, there is some 
conflict between the requirements of the 
Imperial and Indian Acts bearing on the 
subject to which he refers. Every effort 
will be made to remove this conflict, and 
meanwhile it will be made known as 
widely as possible that the provisions of 
the Imperial Act must be complied with ; 
and the Board of Trade Surveyors in 
this country are giving special attention 
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to the matter. I am not prepared to 
state the number of owners at present 
employing Lascar seamen. Nor do I 
think it necessary to publish the names 
of those owners who have been comply- 
ing with the Indian rather than with 
the Imperial law, especially as I am in- 
formed that they have shown every 
willingness to amend their practice upon 
its illegality being explained to them. 
Mr. WILSON: I should like to ask 
whether a British ship owned in an 
English port must comply with the 
Colonial Act or with the Imperial Act ? 
Mr. BRYCE: I have already stated 
that we conceive that as regards this 
point the provisions of the Imperial Act 
apply. 
Mr. WILSON : Then I should like to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to enforce the Imperial Act on 
English ships in English ports, by com- 
pelling them to provide 72 cubic feet ? 
Mr. BRYCE: We are enforcing the 
Act now. 


THE CROFTERS. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Crom- 
arty): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland—(1) whether he is aware that 
an eviction notice has been served on 
Donald M‘Iver, a crofter on an estate at 
Ferrytown, Balblair; that Donald M‘Iver 
was a tenant holding under a lease which 
expired in 1890, and since that time has 
been a yearly tenant at a rental of 
£4 4s.; and that at Martinmas last he 
was only £2 in arrears ; and (2) whether 
with the view of protecting such tenants 
and preventing landlords anticipating 
the Crofters’ Bill, the forces of the Crown 
will not be used for the purpose of evict- 
ing tenants whose leases have expired 
since the passing of the Crofters’ Act of 
1886. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: I 
have received a further report from the 
Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty, in which 
he informs me that M‘Iver was a tenant 
holding under a19 years’ lease, which 
expired in 1890. He was allowed to re- 
main as tenant from year to year by 
tacit revocation, but from 1890 onwards 
he did not pay his rent. For crop and 
year 1891 he paid 16s. only, and 


for 1892 and 1893 he paid nothing. In 
September 1894, after being brought into 
Court, he paid the arrears £11 16s. due 


Mr. Bryce. 


{COMMONS} 








Ministers. 
for the three years subsequent to the 
conclusion of his regular lease. For crop 
and year 1894 he has paid as yet no- 
thing, and is due £2 2s. for the half-year 
past at Martinmas last. In regard to 
the last paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
question, I have nothing to add to my 
reply to a similar question on the 23rd of 
last month. 
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UMRA KHAN. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, (1) whether the news has 
been confirmed that Umra Khan has 
been interned by the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, and will he be handed over to the 
Indian Government ; (2) whether this 
Umra Khan is the chief of the same name 
who in 1891-2 was engaged in raiding on 
the territories of the Ameer in the districts 
around Asmar ; (3) whether on that occa- 
sion, when the Ameer’s commanders pro- 
posed to make reprisals, His Highness 
was warned by the Indian Government 
against doing so, on the ground that 
Umra Khan’s territory was outside the 
sphere of influence of Afghanistan ; (4)can 
he state to the House the terms of the 
ultimatum which was recently sent to 
Umra Khan by the Indian Government, 
and was it received by him before the 
British troops crossed the British frontier 
on 2nd April ; (5) and can he also give the 
terms of the proclamation by the Indian 
Government to the surrounding tribes ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I have no 
official confirmation of the statement 
that Umra Khan has been interned by 
the Ameer, and will be handed over to the 
Indian Government. My answer to the 
second and third clauses of the hon. 
Member’s question is in the affirmative ; 
but Asmar was not occupied by the 
Afghans at the time referred to. The 
terms of the ultimatum and of the pro- 
clamation will be included among the 
Papers to be presented to Parliament ; 
but Iam not yet in a position to say 
when the presentation may take place. 
The proclamation of the Indian Govern- 
ment has already been published in the 


Press. 


COLONIAL MINISTERS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies the date of the Ordinance 
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roviding that Ministers and others | service since 1858, this promise is sub- 
entitled to the prefix “ Honourable ” in | ject to any change that might be intro- 
any of the self-governing Colonies should duced into the Service. 
receive the same designation in this 
Country ; and whether Members of the 
legislative councils in the Crown Colonies \ 
are excluded from the scope of the Ordi- CEREMONIAL. 
nance ; and, if so, whether the Secretary); Mr. MICHAEL M‘CARTAN (Down, 
of State will recommend that they shall |S.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
rank during their stay in England in all | whether his attention has been called to 
respects as if they were from a self- | a paragraph in The Belfast Irish News 


DANGERS OF ORANGE LODGE 





verning Colony. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) 
said, there is noOordinance providing that 
Ministers and others entitled to the prefix 
“ Honourable ” in self-governing Colonies 
should receive the same designation in 
this country; but in June 1893 the 
Queen—to quote The London Gazette— 


“approved of the use and recognition through- 
out Her Majesty’s dominions of the title of Hon- 
ourable at present only appertaining locally to 
Members of executive or legislative councils in 
Colonies possessing responsible government for 
so long as they main remain entitled thereto, 
whether for life or during tenure of the quali- 
fying office.”” 


INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS. 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, with reference to the 
Officers of the General List Indian 
Army, in view of a collective promise 
with reference to promotion and pension 
made to all Indian Officers (including 
the cadet who entered the service up to 
1861) that is to say, the Officers now 
complaining of unequal treatment—by a 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, then 
Secretary of State, published to the 
Indian Army as G.G.O. 632, of 4th 
August 1864—will he explain whether 
the assurances of “ promotion through 
every grade with the pay thereunto be- 
longing,” and the right to Indian pen- 
sion maintained, include the grade of 
colonel with colonel’s allowances, men- 
tioned in paragraph 81 ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The pas- 
sage in the Order of 1864, quoted by 
the hon. Member, refers to the prospects 
of promotion and pension under the 
rules then in force, including the succes- 
sion to the colonel’s allowance ; but, as 
regards the officers who entered the 


of the 2nd inst., from which it appears 
|that the Procurator Fiscal at Hamilton 
‘had, on the 30th ultimo, to take the 
dying deposition of a young man named 
|Joseph Rankine, of Airbles, who had 
his spine dislocated at an initiation into 
the second degree of Orangeism in 
Motherwell ; whether he is aware that 
young Rankine was blindfolded, and, 
while undergoing certain rites, fell to 
the ground and was picked up uncon- 
scious ; whether he is aware that some 
time ago David Hall, while going 
through a similar process of promotion 
at Belfast, by ascending “ the first three 
steps of Jacob’s Ladder” blindfolded, 
fell back and was killed ; and whether 
he will make inquiry into the matter, to 
see if any steps can be taken to save the 
members of this society from the danger 
to which this mode of promotion exposes 
them ? 

*Tuoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
From the information furnished to me, 
it appears not strictly correct to say that 


{the Procurator Fiscal was sent for to 


take the dying deposition. Joseph 
Rankine attended a meeting of an 
Orange Lodge at Motherwell, on Satur- 
day the 27th of April last, to go through 
the ceremony of initiation into the 
second degree of Orangeism. I am in- 
formed that he was taken blindfolded 
into the hall, and was there put into a 
blanket, or net hammock, and swung 
about in it. By an unfortunate acci- 
dent, his neck received a twist during 
these proceedings. He called out that 
he was injured, and the ceremony was 
at once stopped, and Rankine was con- 
veyed home, and examined by two 
medical men. They were both of opinion 
that he had sustained a fracture or dis- 
location of the spine at the back of the 
neck which would probably prove fatal 
within a few days. He is, however, still 
alive, and his condition is regarded as 
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more hopeful ; but I am told that if he sur- 
vives he will probably be paralysed for life. 
No blame was imputed by Rankine, or 
his friends, to anyone. The witnesses 
refused to describe the ceremonies prac- 
tised on the occasion, on the ground 
that it is against the rules of their 
society to do so. With regard to the 
case of David Hall at Belfast, I am in- 
formed that, on 7th July 1893, he 
attended a meeting in the Orange Hall 
for the purpose of getting a “degree” in 
the society, that his eyes were covered 
with a handkerchief, and that in step- 
ping on to a table he lost his balance 
and fell back, sustaining such injuries 
to the spinal column as resulted in his 
death. The jury returned a verdict 
that— 


“he came to his death from the effects of an 
injury accidentally received, or by misadven- 
ture.’ 


There was no secrecy observed in this 
case, and the members of the lodge 
volunteered to give all necessary informa- 
tion. It is difficult to say what steps 
could be taken to protect the members 
of such societies from dangers to which 
they voluntarily expose themselves. 


RICHMOND PARK. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether there has of late been any ex- 
tensive felling of trees in Richmond 
Park ; whether such felling has been 
undertaken for 


sary thinning of woods, and the removal 
of aged and unsafe trees; and whether 
all removal of timber is accompanied by 
the planting of fresh trees ? 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
There has been no extensive felling of 
trees in Richmond Park. All the felling 
that has been done has been for the 
purposes of arboriculture, viz., the neces- 
sary thinning of plantations and the re- 
moval of trees dead, unsafe, or absolutely 
unsightly. in the last few years the 
amount of planting that has been done 
has far exceeded the removals. 


LOCHMADDY WORKHOUSE. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Dr. DONALD MACGREGOR: I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has been able to consider the 


Mr. J. B. Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 


any purposes save | 
those of arboriculture—that is, the neces- | 








Home and Abroad. 


further information submitted to him in 
regard to the unsanitary and dangerous 
condition of the poorhouse at Loch- 
maddy, Inverness-shire ; and what steps 
does he pro to take to remedy the 
existing state of things there? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: 
The Local Government Board have not 
yet been able to inform me of the result 
of the meeting of the Lochmaddy Poor- 
house Committee which was to be held 
on the 9th instant. I will give the 
matter my careful consideration when 
the report is laid before me; and 
we are pressing to have it. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether any 
decision has been come to as to who is 
to be appointed Governor of New South 
Wales ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: This 
matter is engaging the attention of the 
Secretary of State. He is not yet ina 
position to make any recommendation 
to the Queen, but hopes to do so shortly. 


ARMY FOOD SUPPLIES—HOME AND 
FOREIGN. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, on what principle the percentage of 
Foreign and Home produced meat which 
may be issued to the troops is based ; 
whether that percentage only applies to 
the United Kingdom as a whole, or 
whether it holds good in the case of each 
separate station ; whether it applies to 
both beef and mutton, or whether in the 
case of mutton no restriction exists; 
what is the estimated saving for this 
year by the purchase of foreign and 
colonial meat ; and, whether he can state 
what has been the estimated saving since 
the rule was established in 18901? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Up to December, 1888, the trade in 
frozen or refrigerated meat had not been 
largely developed, and no restriction had 
been necessary on its supply. It was 
ascertained, however, that the contrac- 
tors were issuing some of this meat mixed 
with home-killed meat; and, as it was 
unquestionably a cheaper article, though 
not as a rule inferior in quality, it was 
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decided that the State should have the WELLINGTON BARRACKS. 
benefit of the lower price by calling for; yr JOHN AIRD: I beg to ask the 
tenders from contractors who were to be Secretary of State for War if he will 
permitted to supply frozen or refrigerated | have the exterior of Wellington Barracks 
meat on not more than four days a week. | .oloured or painted ! 

In 1890 it was found more convenient to *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
substitute a maximum quantity for a)| The periodical painting of Wellington 
maximum number of days; and 60 per) Barracks inside and outside, is due this 


cent. was adopted as a rough substi-| year, and will be carried out. 
tute for four days out of seven. The) 


percentage applies to each station at | FUL 
which frozen meat is supplied, and it) oe : 
includes frozen mutton as well as re-|_ Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
frigerated beef ; but mutton must never |I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
exceed one-seventh of the total issue of | State for the Colonies whether Sir J. B. 
meat. Mutton can be issued all the year | Thurston, Governor of Fiji, has arrived 
round; refrigerated beef only from|in England ; whether Sir J. B. Thurston 
October to July, inclusive. This period | devised, and has continuously defended, 
was extended last year, May having|the scheme of Native taxation that has 
previously been the limit. The saving|been in operation in Fiji for several 
effected cannot be stated, as the tender is| years past; whether he is aware that 
at an average price for the whole supply, | this taxation scheme was characterised 
and the fluctuations in home and foreign | at the outset by Sir William Hackett, 
meat prices from year to year preclude the first Chief Justice of Fiji, as un- 
comparison ; but there is no doubt that | varnished slavery ; and, also, that Mr. 
the saving is considerable. I may add |G. A. Beauclere (clerk of Native taxes 
that I am somewhat surprised that the |and Native accounts in Fiji) stated in a 
hon. Gentleman asks this question, |recent Report to the Governor that, 
because categorical replies upon nearly Owing to the continual exactions of the 
all his points were made to him by my chiefs, for their own personal aggrandise- 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary on | ment, added to the preparation of pro- 
May 12th, 1893. |duce in payment of the Government tax, 
Dr. MACGREGOR: Is it not the | the Natives were kept in such continuous 


duty of the Government to carry out the | 8¢rvitude that they had not time to pro- 
doctrine of free trade in this as in other | Vide sufficient food for their families or 


respects ? proper dwellings, and that the women, 

being similarly compelled to raise tax 
*Mr. CAMP BELL-BANNERMAN : produce for the Government, were unable 
The duty of the Government raises @|+, bestow proper care upon the nurture 
very wide question. and care of their infants, with the 
inevitable result of a large infantile 
mortality ; and, whether, in view of this 
SES GOSDOS RIGRLARDSRS. | strong official condemnation, Her Ma- 
Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.):  jesty’s Government contemplate any 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for action in the direction of a radical 
War, whether his attention has been alteration in the mode of raising the 
called to a statement that the Gordon | revenue in the Crown Colony of Fiji? 
Highlanders stationed at Rawal Pindi) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : Sir John 
are, in general, Presbyterian in religion, "Thurston, who had a share in devising 
and that they are without a Presbyterian | the Native taxation system of Fiji, has 
chaplain ; and, whether this is a fact ;/arrived on leave, and Her Majesty’s 
and, if 80, whether a Presbyterian ,Government will confer with him on 
chaplain will be appointed ! | that and other public questions ; but, in 
Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I will |saying this, I must not be taken as 
inquire into the facts of this case,' admitting the correctness of the view 
as to which I have at present no infor- implied in the highly argumentative 
mation except that, according to the question of my hon. Friend, nor as im- 
Returns, rather more than half the! plying that there is any intention of 
Gordon Highlanders are Presbyterians {| departing from a system which, as I have 
\ 
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already stated, is believed on the whole 
to have worked fairly well. 


RIFLE PRACTICE ON WIMBLEDON 
COMMON. 

Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he is aware that, in the Chan- 
cery Division on 8th inst., Mr. Justice 
Romer, in the case of Putney Burial 
Board v. Balfour and others, granted an 
injunction against the 100 and 300 yards 
ranges being used for rifle practice on 
Wimbledon Common on account of the 
danger to life of persons occupied in or 
attending funerals in Putney Cemetery ? 
and, whether, this being so, he will 
bring to the notice of the War Office the 
advisability of doing away with the 
shooting on the 200 yards range as 
dangerous to the lives of the inhabitants 
and others frequenting Wimbledon 
Common ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The military authorities carefully in- 
quired last year into the safety of the 
Wimbledon ranges, with the result that 
the short ranges were found to be capable 
of being safely used. The judgment 
referred to by the hon. Member, in so far 
as it touches the question, confirms the 
view that the 200 yards range is free 
from danger, and under the circumstances 
I do not see any necessity for stopping 
firing at that range. 


MARRIAGES IN MALTA. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what is the reason why 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council have not given judgment in the 
case as to the validity of marriages in 
Malta, which was finally argued before 
the Council on 20th February 1894 ; 
and whether, seeing that the ancient 
practice whereby the Governor of Malta 
has issued licences empowering the Pro- 
testant clergy in Malta to solemnise 
mixed marriages, when the parties so 
desired, has been suspended for upwards 
of five years, in order that the decision 
of the Judicial Committee might at the 
instance of the Government be obtained, 
he can take any steps to expedite the 
delivery of judgment by the Privy 
Council ? 


Mr. Sydney Buxton. 


{COMMONS} 
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THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : The Government have no 
control in any way over the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. I 
cannot answer in any way for them. 

Mr. PERKS: May IL inquire whether 
the Government will instruct the Go- 
vernor to resume the issuing of licences 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am afraid I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the question 
to answer, 


CHAIRMEN’S PANEL. 

SirGEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbigh, E.): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the great additional labour which will 
be imposed upon the Chairmen of 
Standing Committees by the proposed 
appointment of a Standing Committee 
for the consideration of Scotch Bills 
introduced by a Minister of the Crown, 
he will take steps to strengthen the 
Chairmen’s Panel, at presen: limited by 
the Standing Order to six Members, by 
adding one or more Members thereto ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I will have inquiries made 
into that matter. 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES IN 
ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he is aware that during the tenure of 
the present Government there have been 
no extensions of the telegraph system in 
the western mainland of Ross-shire and 
in the Island of Lewis; and that for 
some time past there has been no addi- 
tional expenditurein improving the postal 
facilities there ; and whether, seeing that 
the development of the fishing industry 
is of great importance to the people of 
these districts, and that to a certain 
extent it is dependent upon better 
telegraphic and postal facilities, the 
Treasury will waive or modify its rule 
which requires guarantees, and give to 
the Postmaster General discretionary 
power to deal with the needs of districts 
where the people are unable to provide 


guarantees | 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I will ask the hon. 


Gentleman to put the question to the 
Postmaster General ; it is a matter he 
is more familiar with than I am. 
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Mr. WEIR: I have already put the 
question to the Postmaster General ; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer holds 
the purse-strings so tightly that it is 
impossible for the Postmaster General 
to do anything. Therefore, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to relax the strin- 
gent rules laid down by the Treasury. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My hon. Friend knows 
that this is a matter in which I have 
taken a personal interest. I will see 
what can be done. 


COLONIAL JUDGES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can state at what 
date there will be introduced into 
Parliament the Bill promised by the 
Prime Minister to enable Colonial 
Judges to take their seats on the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The Bill, I understand, 
is to be introduced at once into the 
House of Lords. 


THE LATE SPEAKER'S SEAT. 

Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a question of 
which I have given him private notice, 
and it is whether he will be good enough 
to state the cause of the delay in the 
issue of the Writ for Warwick and 
Leamington, and the date on which he 
will cause the Motion to be made for the 
issue of the Writ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I understand that all the 
formalities connected with the Peerage 
of the late Speaker have been completed, 
and it will be gazetted to-morrow, and I 
have no doubt that the new Writ will be 
moved for in regular course. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
In reply to Mr. A. J. Batrour, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, the Report of the 
Resolution on the Budget would be 
taken that night and the Bill brought 
in; he proposed to take the Second 
Reading on Thursday, and to take the 
first Vote in Supply on the Civil Service 
Estimates on Friday. 
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THE EARL OF SELBORNE. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): Sir,—I have to 
call your attention to the presence 
in this House of a nobleman — 
[Cries of “Stranger !”|—who at the last 
General Election was elected a Member 
of this House, who took his seat accord- 
ingly, and who since then, I am informed, 
has become a Peer of the realm. I have 
to ask you, Sir, in these circumstances, 
whether the noble Lord has a right to 
be within the Bar of the House, and, if 
not, what steps will be taken in conse- 
quence of his being here ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Without anticipat- 
ing the action of the House upon this 
suggestion, I think it is right I should 
ask the noble Lord whether it is the fact 
that, since he last sat in this House, he 
has succeeded to the Peerage of his father, 
the late Earl of Selborne ? 

THe Eart or SELBORNE: Sir,—I 
am not a Lord of Parliament, but I am a 
Peer of the realm. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I also ask the noble 
Lord the further question, whether he has 
applied, or whether it is his immediate 
intention to apply, for a Writ of Sum- 
mons to the House of Peers ? 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: Sir,—I 
have not so applied. It is not my inten- 
tion at present so to apply ; and I claim 
still to be the duly elected representative 
of West Edinburgh. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right of the 
noble Lord to vote is a question for the 
House itself, not for me. But I think 
it is right I should point out to the 
House, that although many cases have 
occurred of Members standing in the 
position in which the noble Lord is at 
this moment, there is not an instance on 
record, as far as I am able to discover, 
of such a claim being made as that made 
by the noble Lord to sit and vote in this 
House. Under these circumstances I 
must ask the noble Lord to withdraw 
below the Bar until the question of his 
right to sit and vote has been decided 
by the House. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE rose 
from his seat, and having passed along 
the Gangway to the floor of the House, 
bowed to Mr. Speaker, and retired below 
the Bar. ; 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Sir, In these circum- 
stances, unusual and important from 
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a constitutional point of view, the 
House will expect from me, in the posi- 
tion I occupy, that I should tender some 
advice to the House as to the course 
that ought to be pursued. I have had 
occasion carefully to consider this matter 
in reference to the Committee which has 
sat on the vacating of seats and the 
granting of the Chiltern Hundreds in 
the case of Lord Coleridge, and, without 
endeavouring to bind anybody by the 
opinions I am about to express, I should 
like to state to the House what, as far 
as I can ascertain, is the Parliamentary 
law in reference to this matter. I will 
endeavour to state three propositions as 
clearly and concisely as I can. I put out 
of consideration altogether the case of 
Scotch or Irish peerages, because they 
are governed by entirely different rules 
and laws which were laid down by 
Statute at the time of the Union, and I 
must be understood now to speak only 
of an English peerage, governed only by 
what I may call the common law of Par- 
liament. Now, as far as I can ascertain 
the matter, I think these propositions 
are correct. An English peer by patent 
—I say by patent because the old rules 
with reference to peerage by writ are 
somewhat different—I am speaking now 
of the case of an English peerage by 
patent, which is the case of the Earl of 
Selborne—on his succession to the peer- 
age he becomes not only a peer of the 
realm (which the noble Lord stated that 
he was), but also a Lord of Parliament. 
The distinction which the noble Lord 
has drawn is one in which I cannot 
agree. The second proposition is that 
his right to a seat in the House of Lords 
is as much inherent and inseparable 
from his succession as his title to the 
dignity. I believe those two things are 
inherent in the succession. He cannot 
divest himself either of the right to the 
dignity (of that there can be no ques- 
tion) or to a seat in the House of Lords 
any more than a Member cf the House 
of Commons can divest himself of his 
seat by resignation or abstention. We 
all know that can only be done under 
the statute of Anne by the acceptance of 
office. The noble Lord may think fit 
to abandon his title. - He may call him- 
self “‘ Mr. Palmer,” but he would still be 
Earl of Selborne, or he might abstain 
from performing the necessary formalities 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


{COMMONS} 
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qualifying him to exercise his right to 
sit and vote in House of Lords. His 
right would exist all the same. The 
preliminaries taken in order to obtain 
the writ of summons are proof of birth, 
marriage of parents, production of patent, 
and so forth. But these are only for- 
malities to enable a right to be exercised 
which already exists. In the same way 
a Member elected to the House of Com- 
mons cannot sit and vote until he has 
brought his writ tothe Table and taken 
the oath, but he is a Member of the 
House of Commons from the date of, 
and by virtue of, his election, before he 
comes to the Table, and I imagine that 
if he were called upon to serve on a jury 
—from which a Member of the House 
of Commons is exempt—the exemption 
would take place though he had not 
come to the Table and taken the oath. 
In like manner, on his succession to the 
peerage, he becomes a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, and incapable of being a Member 
of the House of Commons, though he 
may not have qualified by taking out the 
writ of summons to sit in the House of 
Lords. The writ of summons does not 
create the right. It presupposes that 
it exists. It is like a summons to a 
meeting of a body of which a man is 
already a member—for instance, the 
Privy Council. There are many Members 
of the Privy Council. When a Cabinet 
meets a summons goes out to certain 
members who sit in the Privy 
Council. The summons and the in- 
quiry upon which it is founded 
is only to ascertain the individual in 
whom the right exists. The practice of 
the House of Commons has been not to 
issueanew writ until the writ of summons 
has gone in the House of Lords ; because 
that is the best and most authentic 
manner in which the House can be in- 
formed that one of its Members has 
become a peer. But in the interval, 
before the issue of the writ of summons, 
sometimes there is a considerable inter- 
val. In that interval no Member of this 
House has ever, in fact, sat or voted 
after his succession to the peerage, and 
it was to terminate that interregnum 
that the Chiltern Hundreds was given to 
Lord Coleridge. The writ of summons, 
however, though the simplest and best 
means of informing this House that one 
of its Members has succeeded to a peer- 
age, is not the only method, and in case 
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for any reason the writ of summons is 
deliberately withheld, the House will 
make its own inquiry into the facts, and 
if satisfied of the succession to a peerage, 
will issue a new writ. This was laid 
down distinctly in 1830, in the case 
which occurred in the borough of Beer 
Alston. An hon. Member moved— 
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“That the Speaker do issue his warrant for 
a new writ for the borough of Beer Alston in 
the room of Lord Louvain, now Earl of Bever- 
ley.”” 


The hon. Member said :— 


‘‘ The Speaker having inquired, when the sub- 
ject was mentioned to him yesterday, whether 
the usual words, ‘now summoned up to the 
other House of Parliament,’ were added to the 
Motion, and having been answered in the nega- 
tive, was pleased to recommend that reference 
should be made to the precedents for the purpose 
of seeing whether such addition in the terms of 
the Motion was not essential.’’ 


Therefore, there was a Motion made 
without allegation that a summons be 
issued, which is the usual, and, under 
the particular circumstances, the proper 
allegation, because that is the evidence 
upon which the House acts as being the 
best evidence that can be got. But the 
Speaker laid down this doctrine (in 
which I may be permitted to say I 


entirely concur). He said :— 


‘* There could certainly be no doubt that if a 
Member of this House became a peer the House 
can order a new writ to be issued in his room, 
and consequently unseat him without the House 
of Lords having issued such summons.”’ 


That is the critical point. 


“ But, then, the House would require evidence, 
positive evidence, that such a Member had really 
become a pecr. This had been the uniform 
course. The House must have sufficient proof, 
and it was true that the issue of a summons by 
the other House was not essential to the suffi- 
ciency of proof. The issuing of such a 
summons alone would be suttlicient proof. 
It had always been taken as such. But 
it did not follow from that that the House 
might not have sufficient proof without 
the summons, or if they were negligent in issu- 
ing the summons such conduct on the part of the 
Lords could not estop the House of Commons 
from doing that which the law of the land justi- 
fied them in doing, or in calling upon them to 
do—to issue the writ.’’ 


That is to say, if there were laches in the 
House of Lords, or the House of Lords 
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deliberately did not issue the summons, 
the House of Commons would act on, the 
fact that the Member had succeeded to 
the peerage ; and, in fact, that is so, if 
the House of Lords not only had not 
issued the summons but had refused to 
issue the summons. So it is perfectly 
plain that the same principle applies 
whether there are laches in not applying 
for, or in the House of Lords not issuing 
the writ of summons. The Speaker in 
1830 repeated, that the House must have 
sufficient evidence of the fact that a per- 
son had become a peer. Now, is that a 
true doctrine ! 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): What was done in that 
case ¢ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I am going to state what 
was done— 


‘** Thereupon the Speaker said he had received 
information that Lord Louvain was going to 
apply for a writ of summons, and having re- 
ceived an assurance that that course would be 
taken he requested Mr. Leader to withdraw the 
Motion, which he did.”’ 


It was for this reason, no doubt, that 
you, Sir, put the question to the noble 
Lord, whether he intended to apply for 
a writ of summons. If he said he 
intended to apply for a writ of summons, 
that would determine the case. Then, 
of course, there would be no reason to do 
anything more. It might be left until 
the writ of summons was issued, and we 
could proceed upon it— 


“As soon as the fact of the succession to 
a peerage has been ascertained by this House, 
the writ will issue, of course, the Member be- 
coming in fact a Lord of Parliament, and as 
such incapable of sitting in the House of 
Commons.” 


The House, therefore, if satisfied that 
Lord Wolmer has succeeded to the peer- 
age, and consequently become a Lord of 
Parliament, would be justified, and, in- 
deed—as Speaker Manners-Sutton, in 
the Beer Alston case, said—would be 
called upon to issue a new writ for West 
Edinburgh, having made such inquiries 
as may be necessary to ascertain the 
fact of his succession to the peerage. It 
is true that, in answer to your question, 
Sir, the noble Lord said he had succeeded 
to a peerage. But I do not think the 
House could be satisfied with that evi- 
dence alone, which ought to be taken i1 
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the formal manner in which it would be 
taken in the House of Lords, before the 
writ of summons was issued, the evidence 
being there being marriage of parents, 
succession, and patent. A man might 
think he had succeeded to a peerage and 
be mistaken, as happened in the case of 
Lord Dursley, who claimed the Berkeley 
peerage. Therefore the House of Com- 
mons should satisfy itself of the succes- 
sion of Lord Wolmer to the Earldom of 
Selborne, and, having done that, I have 
pointed out what its decision would be. 
There is no doubt but that the House 
will take a proper course, and the noble 
Lord, by bowing to your recommendation 
to retire until the matter has been 
decided, has given us ample time to take 
a proper course in this matter. There 
is a Committee sitting now on the ques- 
tion of the vacating of seats, and I sub- 
mit to the House that it would be con- 
venient that we should refer to that 
Committee to ascertain whether or not 
Lord Wolmer has succeeded to the 
Earldom of Selborne. If the Committee 
report to us that he has so succeeded, it 
will then, I imagine, be the duty of 
those who are responsible for the pro- 
ceedings of this House to move there- 
upon that a new writ be issued, and, if 
that course commends itself to the 
House, it would be a proper thing to 
put down on the paper this evening a 
motion of reference to that Committeee 
to report to us on the facts as they find 
them. In order that there may be no 
misapprehension as to the question 
raised, I would submit that the instruc- 
tion to the Committee should be that 
the fact of the succession of Lord Wolmer 
to the Earldom of Selborne be ascer- 
tained in the same manner as that in 
which the House of Lords would ascer- 
tained that fact if it were asked to issue 
a writ of summons. We should then be 
in exactly the same position as we should 
be in on the issue of a writ of summons 
by the House of Lords, only we should 
have made that investigation for our- 
selves in the absence of an investigation 
by the House of Lords which will not 
be made, but will be defeated by the 
noble Lord not applying for a writ of 
summons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): In substance I entirely concur in 
the course suggested by the Leader of 
the House, although I have one small 
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suggestion to make with regard to the 
method in which that suggestion should 
be carried into effect. While I agree 
with the general principles laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman, at all events 
we must regard with great sympathy 
the attempt made by my noble Friend, 
Lord Selborne, still to remain a Member 
of this House so as to be able to work 
in 1 sphere which he has so long 
adorned. For my own part, if my 
settled conviction on this subject could 
be shaken, it would be shaken by my 
sense of the great loss, not only to the 
Party to which I belong, but the whole 
House has suffered in the course of one 
week by the loss of two of its Members 
who have done so much to adorn our 
debates. Putting aside all legal techni- 
calities, and putting out of sight all pre- 
cedents and all those utterances, occa- 
sionally ambiguous, and, I fear, some- 
times contradictory, which may have 
been made by various authorities, what 
we have to consider is the broad, prac- 
tical effect which would follow from the 
success of the policy which Lord Selborne 
desires us for the first time to take. It 
seems to me that every subject of Her 
Majesty has a right to be either a repre- 
sentative in this House or in the other! 
but that no subject can have a right to 
choose what his status shall be. We 
cannot, in addition to Peers of Parlia- 
ment and Commoners, have a third class 
to whose own good will it shall be left 
to decide whether they shall have the 
status of Commoners or the status of 
Peers. It is evident that in that case 
an ambiguous class would be brought 
into existence if we were not ourselves 
to insist upon the course recommended 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, of 
ourselves moving a writ if a Peer of the 
realm did not apply to be made a Peer 
of Parliament or for a writ of summons 
to be issued. Under those circumstances, 
I conceive that it is a matter of second- 
ary importance and interest to try to 
extract a perfectly consistent and 
harmonious theory from all the utter- 
ances of great lawyers and great speakers 
on this question during the last 500 
years. That would be a task worthy of 
the antiquarian, and perhaps an appro- 
priate occupation for the Committee 
which is now sitting upstairs of which I 
am a Member. But upon the broad 
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issue—it is not a technical or legal issue 
—raised, there can be no doubt that by 
what is called the hereditary principle 
@ man must accept a particular status, 
and cannot be allowed to choose for 
himself whether he shall retain some 
other status. There is a case not wholly 
analogous to that of my noble Friend, 
which has also come under our notice 
within the last few days, which it 
may well be worth the while of 
the House to consider, and which 
might with propriety be referred to the 
same Committee. If a Peer succeeds to 
a deceased married brother, he is not, I 
understand, qualified for the other House 
for some months, and yet, according to 
habitual practice, it is not customary 
that he should continue to sit in this 
House. That appears to me to be 
extremely unjust. There is a case in 


our history which occurs most readily to 
us, and which shows the danger to the 
community of a Commoner suddenly 
being made a Peer by the death of his 
married brother, and being unable to 
address either branch of the Legislature 
in his capacity of a Minister. 


If Lord 
Chatham had died and left a widow, Mr. 
Pitt, according to our practice, would 
have been a Member of neither this nor 
of the other House of Parliament for 
some months ; at any rate, he would not 
have been qualified to take part in the 
Debates of either House. That is an 
anomaly quite unjustifiable in theory, 
and it ought to be removed. But that 
anybody should be able to do that which 
my noble Friend now proposes to do— 
namely, to defer to a convenient season 
his becoming a Member of the other 
House and during that season to remain 
a Member of this House—would not be 
consonant with the interests of the 
other House, and certainly it appears to 
me that it would be very derogatory to 
our own dignity. May I say that if we 
are going to appoint a Committee to 
inquire whether the present Lord Sel- 
borne is a person to whom a writ of 
summons ought to be issued for the 
other House, I think that that might be 
referred to a different and smaller Com- 
mittee than that unwieldy and rather 
august body to whom has been entrusted 
the duty of investigating an interesting 
historical matter, and of which I am a 
Member. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
sorry to admit that I do not agree with 
either of the two Leaders of the House. 
I confess that my sympathies are wholly 
with my noble Friend in this matter. If 
any way could be found in which my 
noble Friend could continue his services 
in this House, I for one should be very 
glad to assist in bringing about such a 
result, but I think that it is perfectly 
fitting that a question of this delicacy 
and importance, which has now arisen 
for the first time, should be submitted to 
a Committee. I complain, however, of 
the nature of the reference which is to 
be made, and which I think the House, 
upon consideration, will see is altogether 
too limited. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes that it shall be referred 
to a Committee which is now sitting, 
and the reference contains instructions 
to report on all the circumstances con- 
nected with the vacating of seats. We 
—the Committee—are therefore in- 
structed to report on the principle 
involved as well as upon individual 
cases. Let me put a case to show the 
absurd position in which we may find 
ourselves. Supposing that this Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the 
matter, came to the conclusion that a 
Peer of the realm was not necessarily 
a Lord of Parliament. That is possible ; 
but under the reference they would have 
in the first place to report——{[Cries of 
“ Order.” ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that there is no 
Motion before the House, and that 
notice has been given of the kind of 
Motion that will be proposed, and when 
the Motion is made there will be an 
opportunity of discussing the terms of 
the reference. The right hon. Gentle- 
man can speak only by the indulgence of 
the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg par- 
don. I was under the misapprehension 
that the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed the Motion. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I did not propose the 
Motion, because I thought that, in rela- 
tion to a question of this gravity, the 
Motion ought to be put upon the Paper. 
I will fall in with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that there 
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should be a small and independent Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into this 
matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
proposes to put the Motion down for 
Thursday next. It cannot be taken 
after Twelve o'clock. It would be most 
convenient to defer the whole discussion 
until the Motion is on the Paper. 

Mr. BALFOUR: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give notice of his Motion to- 
night ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Yes, to-night, for discus- 
sion to-morrow. 

Mr.GEORGE CURZON (Lancashire, 
Southport) said, he knew that it was 
only with the indulgence of the House 
that he could make a few observations, 
but as his noble Friend had been 
directed to retire below the Bar he could 
not speak on his own behalf. [Cries of 
“ Order.” ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think that it 
would be better that the hon. Member 
should postpone his remarks until the 
Motion is upon the Paper, as they might 
lead to a general discussion on the 
subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he 
should be sorry to do anything irregular. 
He would like to point out that they 
were in a very extraordinary position. 
[Cries of “ Order.”] 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I would rather abstain, 
in the interest of the noble Lord ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman desires it I 
will move this moment that the Writ be 
issued, and that will put an end to the 
whole matter. I do not think the two 
right hon. Friends of the noble Lord 
have been very well advised, but in these 
circumstances I move that a new Writ 
be issued for West Edinburgh. 

*Mr. SPEAKER rose to put the 
question, when— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said : I will state my reason 
for making the Motion. I do not mean 
to press it, but it will put the House 
legally in order, and the discussion, if 
there is to be a discussion upon that, 
may be adjourned. Ijthink that is the 





proper way in which to raise the matter, 
and I shall move that a new Writ be 
issued for West Edinburgh, and then 
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we shall see what course the House will 
desire to have taken. 

*Mr. SPEAKER put the question 
that a new Writ be issued for the 
election of a Member for West Edin- 
burgh “in place of Lord Wolmer, who 
is now Earl of Selborne.” 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : No allegation—merely 
“in place of Lord Wolmer.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I cannot 
help thinking that the action taken by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is some- 
what hasty—{Cries of “ Hear, hear!” 
and “No, no!”), and has placed the 
House in a somewhat difficult position. 
\Vhat was the reason given by the right 
hon. Gentleman? Having, in the first 
instance, told the House that it would 
be impossible, and contrary to precedent, 
to move for the Writ until, at all events, 
proof had been given of the accession 
of Lord Selborne to the Peerage, and 
some days must necessarily elapse while 
that proof was being sought for, the 
right hon. Gentleman then gets up and 
moves the immediate issue of the Writ 
in a fit of temper. [Loud Ministerial 
erties of “Oh!” 

THE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I must object to a state- 
ment of that kind, which the right hon. 
Gentleman knows to be unfounded. 
[Cheers and cries of “Oh, oh !”} I have 
made that Motion in order to enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to speak. It was 
necessary to have a Motion before the 
House in order that anybody might 
speak. My hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Curzon) desired to speak. I have already 
stated that I was not about to press 
that Motion to a Division to-day, but I 
have made that Motion with the in- 
tention of an Adjournment in order that 
the House might take proper measures 
with reference to the Committee. To 
state that I have made that Motion in a 
fit of temper shows that, I think, for 
the moment the right hon. Gentleman 
has forgotten himself. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said : Before 
I repeat the statement which I have 
just made I will justify it. [Cries of 
“Withdraw!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not say anything of the kind 
when he made this Motion. [Cries of 
“He did!”] When he made this 
Motion the reason he gave-—— [Cries of 
“Order!”] Do not let the House run 
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away. I am sure I shall recall to the 
recollection of hon. Gentlemen the exact 
words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said his right hon. Friends—meaning 
my right hon. Friend beside me (Mr. 
Courtney) and myself—had been very 
ill-advised, and in consequence of that 
he would make the Motion. That is 
what I call making the Motion in a fit 
of temper. [Cheers and cries of “Oh!” 
What I have to say in the matter is 
that the moment you, Mr. Speaker, 
pointed out to me that there was no 
Motion before the House I stopped 
abruptly, having only just commenced 
my argument, and agreed to reserve it 
till such time as the Motion should pro- 
perly be laid before the House. What 
justification was that for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer jumping up and 
immediately moving the issue of the 
Writ? Having done so, no doubt he 
recognised the mistake he had made. 
[Laughter.| Of course he did. He 
recognised that he was going to ask the 
House to do the very thing which ten 
minutes before he had told them they 
could not do, namely, to issue a Writ 
far West Edinburgh without knowing 
whether Lord Selborne is a Peer or not. 
I really think that it was quite unneces- 
sary for him to make a Motion of that 
kind. We were perfectly content that 
the matter should go over till a future 
day, and that the question, which, after 
all, ought to be discussed in perfect 
good humour, should be postponed. For 
my part I am totally unable to under- 
seand the feeling evinced in a question 
of high constitutional importance. Surely 
we ought to be able to discuss that with 
perfect coolness and impartiality. I recog- 
nise that I am, on the present occasion, 
at any rate, in a minority in this House. 
It is evidently not a Party question. 
There are at least as many hon. Members 
on the other side who disagree with me 
as on this side; but I hope, notwith- 
standing that, that the House will allow 
me very briefly to state the reasons which 
have led me to object to the course pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Bear in mind what it is we are discussing 
—nominally whether the Writ should 
issue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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has been good enough to explain that he 
is perfectly willing that this matter 
should be adjourned while the question 
is referred to a Committee. My first 
point is this—and upon that I hope I 
shall have the general assent of the House 
—that if you refer it to a Committee, 
you shall refer, not part of the question, 
but the whole question—you shall, in 
fact, refer to the Committee what has 
already been referred to the Committee 
on the Vacation of Seats — namely, 
whether a person who succeeds’ and be- 
comes a Peer of the realm does of neces- 
sity become a Lord of Parliament, and 
is thereby excluded from sitting in this 
House. If you do not refer the whole 
question, you will run the risk of settling 
this question in a sense which may be 
inconsistent with the settlement of the 
general question. My second point—and 
this I address to my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition—is this. 
I think my hon. Friend suggested that 
the matter should be referred, not to 
the Committee already sitting, but to an 
independent Committee. There again, 
if I may venture to submit to him an 
objection, it appears to me that it would 
not do to have two Committees sitting 
on the same subject at the same time, 
for you might have the extraordinary 
result of two inconsistent decisions. 
Surely you must leave this whole ques- 
tion to the decision of one Committee, 
whether it be the existing Committee or 
a new one. There is one other point : 
that is, the question whether you have 
gone far enough in referring exclusively 
to the status of Lord Selborne. You, 
Mr. Speaker, said, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer repeated, the statement 
that there never had been, to the best of 
your knowledge and belief, any previous 
case in which a Peer of the realm had 
either sat in this House or claimed to sit 
in this House. But I am under the im- 
pression that that is not the case. I am 
under the impression that there has been 
a case of a gentleman who is entitled to 
claim his position as a Peer of the realm 
and a Lordof Parliament, who has re- 
frained from applying for a Writ of 
Summons, who has refrained from taking 
any of the steps necessary in order to 





establish his position as a Peer, who has 
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appeared as a candidate before a consti 
tuency, has been elected by that constitu” 
ency, and is now sitting in this House. 
(An hon. Member: “ A Scotch Peer.”) 
No. It is an English Peerage that is in 
question. [Cries of “Name?”] If that 
be so should not the reference to the 
Committee be wide enough to cover that 
case also? Is it right and proper, if 
this matter is for the first time to be 
decided, that reference should be made 
to a single case which has been openly 
and frankly brought before the House 
when there is, as I believe, one case— 
there may be others—to which exactly 
the same argument will apply? As to 
the general question, I think it has been 
very fairly stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition. 
As I understand the matter, there is no 
statutory provision in regard to this sub- 
ject. My noble Friend can sit and 
vote in this House, if this House will 
allow him, without incurring any penal- 
ties, or without its being in the power of 
any person to contest the matter ina 
Court of Law. It is, therefore, wholly 
a question for this House. The House 
of Commons has never, so far as I know, 
decided the question heretofore. It has 
to decide a new point—a point no 
doubt of the greatest importance, and 
it must decide it, I think, as a matter of 
expediency. Therefore I agree entirely 
with my right hon, Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition. But my right hon. 
Friend goes on to say that, dealing with 
it as a question of expediency, it cannot 
be expedient that a man should now for 
the first time be allowed to choose his 
own status—whether he shall be a Lord 
of Parliament or a Member of this House. 
I do not think that accurately describes 
the situation ; I believe that choice has 
already been exercised, and therefore, 
may be exercised again. The case I 
should quote is that of Lord Palmerston. 
He deliberately chose his status. He 
might, by making his claim, have become 
a Peer of Ireland, and as such he would 
probably have become a Lord of Parlia- 
ment. But in order to avoid that, and 


with no other reason whatever, he refused 
to make good his Irish Peerage, and sat 
and voted as Leader of the House of 
Commons. Therefore, I say, the point 
is not new. There have been precedents, 
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a form as the one before us. I hope the 
House will not allow its prejudices to be 
enlisted, but will allow of a full and fair 
inquiry, which will take into account not 
merely the case of my noble Friend, but 
all similar cases that may exist at present 
or may hereafter be brought before us, 
so that once for all the principle may be 
decided by the House. One word more 
before I sit down. If we were dealing 
with this question as a matter of expe- 
diency do not let us pass over altogether 
the possibility of the interests of the con- 
stituency. What is to happen if this 
House practically expelsmy noble Friend, 
or decides that he shall not be allowed 
to sit and to vote? Suppose thereupon 
that he goes down for a new election, 
and suppose that his constituency 
of West Edinburgh, sympathising 
with him and willing that this great 
constitutional question should be fought 
out, re-elects him to this House. 
This House has been engaged from time 
to time in contests with the constitu- 
encies, but although it has always had 
the legal power and the executive power, 
it has in the long run always been 
worsted. What I would urge is, that it 
is worth while considering very care- 
fully what course we take, lest we 
should find once more we are acting 
in a way which is really hostile to the 
intentions and desire of the constituency. 

Mr. GEORGE CURZON asked whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not to move the 
new Writ that afternoon, but to state 
the terms of the proposed reference to 
the Committee before the close of the 
Sitting ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I will consider that sug- 
gestion. My notion is, that it will be 
most convenient to the House that we 
should not continue this discussion now, 
but that we should adjourn the Debate 
on the Motion for the Writ, and I will 
consult the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition as to the Com- 
mittee and put down the terms of 
reference, and then I would propose 
that we should take the Motion to- 
morrow night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
great desire to take much further part 
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in this Debate, but I think it would be 
probably more convenient to the House 
if the right hon. Gentleman could see his 
way to put down his Motion as the 
first Order to-morrow. There is evi- 
dently a great divergence of opinion on 
this very grave question. As I gathered 
from the cheers of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, there are great constitutional 
authorities who do not take the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite or 
myself, and I think it would be Detter we 
should deal with the Motion to-morrow 
as the first business ; nor do I see any 
reason why it should last more than two 
hours or two hours and a half. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been good enough 
to say he will consult me as to the terms 
of reference. Probably he and I will 
find it very easy to come to an agree- 
ment, because we agree as to our general 
policy ; but there must evidently be an 
opportunity given to those Gentlemen 
who do not agree with us to put down 
Amendments. I hope, therefore, it will 
be found possible to put the Resolution 
in their hands informally to-night, so 
that before to-morrow they will be able 
to give notice of their Amendments. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I willtrytodothat. Ido 
not think there will be much difference 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
myself as to what the form of reference 
should be. Of course this is a matter 
of grave importance, and I shall not 
resist the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Motion should be 
the first Order. I hope there will not 
be more time than is necessary occupied 
on the subject. I think now I will with- 
draw this Motion, which I only made in 
order to regularise our discussion, with 
a view to substituting for it the Motion 
for the reference to a Committee to- 
morrow. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to point 
out that the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Leader of the 
Opposition, weighty and powerful as they 
were, must not go forth to the country 
as statements absolutely acquiesced in 
by the bulk of the House, because very 
different opinions might be expressed on 
the subject. 


Motion for the issue of the Writ with- 
drawn. 


{13 May 1895} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 


In Committee (Progress, Clause 1, 
7th May) 


Mr. MELLor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 was as follows :— 


DIsesTABLISHMENT. 

* On the first day of January One thousand 
eight hundred on ninety-seven (in this Act 
referred to as the date of Disestablishment), the 
Church of England, so far as it is Established 
by law in Wales or Monmouthshire (in this Act 
referred to as the Church in Wales) shall cease 
to be so Established, and save as by this Act 
provided, no person shall, after the passing of 
this Act, be appointed by Her Majesty or any 
person, by virtue of any existing right of patron- 
age, to any ecclesiastical office in or connected 
with the Church in Wales.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out the words, “save as by 
this Act provided.”—( Mr. Fisher.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


*Sir EDWARDCLARKE(Plymouth), 
resuming the Debate on the Amendment, 
said, that by the 32nd section of the 
Bill, which was the one to which these 
words referred, there was to be a special 
set of persons created in the Church in 
Wales during the time after the passing 
of this Bill and before the date of Dis- 
establishment. It was provided by 
Section 32 that the Queen might, in the 
case of a vacant Bishopric, on the 
petition of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or any three Welsh Bishops, fill the 
vacancy, and any Bishop so appointed 
should not be summoned to or quali- 
fied to sit in the House of Lords. 
The second sub-section provided that 
any other vacancy might be filled up as 
if this Act had not been passed, but the 
person so appointed should be subject to 
the provisions hereinafter mentioned. 
The effect would be this: If the Bill 
passed, and there was a vacant Bishopric 
in the Church in Wales between the 
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time of the passing of the Act and the 
date of Disestablishment, that Bishopric 
would be filled up in a way that was 
entirely new—-namely, by Her Majesty 
upon the petition of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or of any three Welsh 
Bishops. But a Bishop or an Incumbent 
so appointed could only exercise the 
functions and receive the emoluments of 
his office until the already fixed date at 
which the Disestablishment should take 
effect, and it appeared to him a some- 
what serious thing that that office should 
be created. He could not see any reason 
why, during the time before the date of 
Disestablishment, if any vacancy should 
take place, a Bishop should not be ap- 
pointed having the full rights of any 
other Bishop. The same observation 
applied to Incumbents. If Section 32 
passed as it stood, they might have a 
small group of incumbents who, having 
been appointed between the date of the 
passing of this Act and the date of 
Disestablishment, were in an altogether 
anomalous position. At the time of the 
date of Disestablishment they would 
remain Incumbents, and so far as he 
could see, would have the legal rights 
and positions of Incumbents subject to 
this—that they would get no income at 
all, and new appointments would have 
been fixed upon places without any in- 
come whatever from Church funds. That 
seemed to him an undesirable arrange- 
ment. There was one class of persons 
fur whom, if compensation were to be 
given—as he thought it should—some 
clause of this kind would be required. 
If it were proposed that some provision 
shou'd be made for curates in the Church 
in Wales, then undoubtedly some words 
of limitation might be required to prevent 
the appointment of curates for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the advantage of com- 
pensation. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not propose to compensate 
curates at all, and there was no class of 
persons which might be called into ex- 
istence for the purpose of getting com- 
pensation. That seemed to alter the case 
altogether from the case of the Irish 
Church Bill. Suppose this Bill were to 
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pass this year, but was not to come into 
force for eighteen months, he could not 
see why, if a vacancy took place six 
months hence in one of these parishes, 
the clergyman appointed should not 
be in full possession of the rights 


Sir Edward Clarke. 


{COMMONS} 
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and emoluments, and have a_per- 
manent income like the other clergy- 
men of the Church. The effect of this 
clause would be to set up a limit. There 
would be an altogether anomalous class 
of persons who would stand in a different 
position from either of those who had 
their appointments before the passing of 
this Bill, that was, after the date of 
Disestablishment. Suppose the Church 
were disestablished, it would be for 
those who were to carry on in these 
dioceses the useful work that belonged 
to the Church in Wales to try and create 
another organisation which would have 
to find its own funds and to constitute its 
own ecclesiastical polity. But the Bishops 
who were appointed by the Crown under 
this Section 32 would remain Bishops of 
the dioceses to which they were appointed, 
and although they remained Bishops of 
these dioceses, there would be taken from 
them, according to the scheme of the 
Act, everything they required for sup- 
porting the work they were doing. He 
hoped upon reconsideration the Home 
Secretary might see that it would be 
reasonable in this respect to modify the 
Bill, and, while fixing the date of Dis- 
establishment at such a time as he 
thought right, to give all the persons 
concerned the opportunity of preparing 
for the change whichat that date was totake 
place. It was not reasonable to put ina 
provision of this kind by which the Act 
would begin to operate long before the 
date of Disestablishment was reached. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
might to some extent reconsider his 
answer, and be prepared to make not a 
large but a not unimportant concession. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquitu, Fife, E.) could only repeat 
his former answer. This clause was an 
exact reproduction mutatus mutandis of 
the provision dealing with the same 
subject-matter in the Irish Act ; and it 
was placed in the Bill for exactly the 
same reason, namely, to prevent the 
growth of vested interests in the Church 
between the date of the passage of the 
Bill and the date of Disestablishment. 
That was an essential safeguard. The 
Suspensory Bill proposed to bring about 
the same state of things. The right hon. 
Member for Midlothian accomplished it 
in connection with the Suspensory Act 
of 1868. The present Government were 
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following his example, and for the same 
reasons, by declaring that in the interval 
which they reasonably allowed between 
the passing of the Act and the date of 

Disestablishment, the growth of new 
interests should be postponed. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH -BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) admitted that the 
clause was an exact reproduction of the 
words of the Irish Act, but it did not 
reproduce all the Irish Act. If they 
were to follow the precedent of the Irish 
Act they must do it all through. He 
failed to see the justice of following the 
precedent only when it appeared to 
penalise the Church, and disregarding it 
when by so doing they would inflict 
some extra injury upon the Church. 
There was a very good reason why the 
right hon. Gentleman should not follow 
the Irish Act in this case. The Church 
in Ireland was the Church of a small 
minority, and it was perfectly well 
known, even before Disestablishment, 
that there was not the slightest chance 
of there being a resident clergyman of 
the Disestablished Church in every Irish 
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parish. Now, the Welsh Church covered 
the whole of the Principality, and even 
after Disestablishment it was hoped | 
that it would still be possible to) 
maintain a resident clergyman in every | 
single parish in Wales. But if the 
Amendment were not accepted, it) 
might be absolutely impossible, between | 
the two dates, to get any clergyman 
appointed. If no vested interest were 
allowed to be created, it might be im- 
possible for private patrons to find 
anybody who would be willing to accept 
the position of clergyman under the 
existing circumstances. It was true 
that if the Amendment was accepted 
vested interests would be created for 16 
months ; but, on the other hand, it would 
be a great disadvantage to the Welsh 
people if, until the time of the constitu- 
tion of the representative body, no 
provision at all were inserted whereby, 
of necessity, Clergy should be nomi- 
nated to vacant benefices. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) said it 
seemed to him there was the widest 
difference between this Bill and the 
Irish Church Act, because Clause 66 of 
that Act provided that between the pass- 
ing of the Act and the date of Disestab- 
lishment those benefices were to receive 
income as aforetime. 
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Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge Borough) said, that up to 
the present date it had never been abso- 
lutely decided what the position in regard 
to income was of clergymen appointed ad 
interim under Clause 66 of the Irish 
Act. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, that by Clause 32 of 
this Bill some provision was made for 
appointments in the suspensory period ; 
but he also found that if any clergyman, 
at present having a vested interest, 
accepted a preferment during the suspen- 
sory period, he by that act lost the right 
to compensation in respect of the 
benefice which he had vacated, while he 
acquired no right of compensation in 
respect of his new office. In Clause 66 
of the Irish Act, however, there was an 
express provision to the effect that any 
one who, during the suspensory period, 
vacated one office in order to accept 
another, retained the right to compensa- 
tion in respect of the office which he 
vacated. And the reason was obvious— 
for, unless some such provision was made, 
no sensible man, having regard to his 
duties and responsibilities, it might be 
as head of a family, would give up any 
position which he held, however humble, 
and to which a right of compensation 
attached, for the purpose of taking 
another place which would yield him no 
compensation. The effect would be to 
limit the choice of successors to those 
outside the Welsh Church and, so fur, 
to paralyse the Church. 

Mr. ASQUITH undertook to consider 
the point raised by the hon. Member 
before Clause 32 should be reached. 
The hon. Member would probably agree 
that the question could not be discussed 
fittingly on the particular Amendment 
now before them. The point, however, 
was well worthy of consideration. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 198 ; 
Noes, 230.—( Division List No. 72.) 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) moved the following Amendment, 
which stood in the name of Viscount 
Wolmer :— “Page 1, line 11, after 
‘ appointed ’ insert ‘ or nominated,’” and 
explained that in the case of bishoprics the 
persons selected were not “ appointed,” 
but “ nominated” by the Crown. 


Amendment agreed to 
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*Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
moved Page 1, line 12, to leave out “ Her 
Majesty or.” He said he put the Amend- 
ment down for the purpose of asking 
a question. When this Bill was going 
into Committee, the Home Secretary 
said that Her Majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to place her patronage at 
the disposal of Parliament. He wished 
to point out that in the preamble to the 
Irish Act the following words occurred :— 

“And whereas Her Majesty has been gra- 


ciously pleased to signify that she has placed at 
the of Parliament her interest in the 





several Archbishoprics, Bishoprics, Benefices, 
Cathedral Preferments and other Ecclesiastical 
Dignities and Offices in Ireland: ” 


and he would ask the Home Secretary 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to insert similar words in 
the preamble of this Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the Gov- 
ernment had carefully considered the 
question as to the necessity to make a 
similar recital in this Bill, and they had 
been advised that it was not necessary 
todo so. This Bill would have to re- 
ceive the assent of Her Majesty, and it 
certainly could not receive that consent, 
unless Her Majesty had consented to 
place her patronage at the disposal of 
Parliament. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) quite agreed that the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to argue that it 
was absolutely necessary that the Crown 
should consent to the contents of this 
Bill ; but still, he thought that it was a 
desirable thing that there should be 
general words to that effect in the pre- 
amble. He only mentioned this in order 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
consider the matter. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, he did not know by whom the 
right hon. Gentleman had been advised. 
Probably it was by the draftsmen of the 
Bill, and he ventured to say that the 
practice of draftsmen at the present day, 
wilfully to destroy the preambles of 
Bills was a very unfortunate thing. 
Preambles often contained historical 
statements of great value, and the inser- 
tion of those words in the preamble of 
this Bill would be a record of the fact 
that Her Majesty had assented. It was 
not of course, a matter of contention, 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider it. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, he was glad to 
hear this pleading for the aptitude and 
accuracy of preambles. He remembered 
when a certain Bill was before the House 
not long ago, the Government proposed 
to insert words in the preamble to secure 
the supremacy of the Crown, but were 
told that the preamble was worthless. 

Sr RICHARD WEBSTER aid, 
that the point then taken was, that the 
insertion of the words in the preamble 
was not sufficient. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen would remember that the conten- 
tion was, that although there were words 
in the preamble, the body of the Bill 
ought to carry them out. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN asked 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (Yorkshire, 
N.R., Thirsk and Malton) moved, “ Page 
1, line 12, leave out ‘or any person.’” 
He said he had placed the Amendment 
on the paper with a view to protecting 
the rights of lay patrons in Wales. 
They had now slethiel t the first worcs 
in the Bill which attacked the rights of 
particular individuals. The Queen had 
placed Crown rights at the rs of 
Parliament, but private patrons had not. 
Why should private patrons be deprived 
of their property? The right of pre- 
sentation and advowsons could not, by 
any straining of the term, be said to be, 
national property. He did not deny 
the power of Parliament to deal with 
this property, but he denied the justice 
of so doing. He had taken the trouble 
to find out how many livings in Wales 
were subject to the rights of lay patron- 
age, and he found that 360 out of 1081 
were so subject. Therefore the lay 

atrons were a sufficiently numerous 

y to demand the attention of the 
House. Here, again, they were following 
the broad road that led to the destruc- 
tion of churches, as laid down in the 
Irish Act. In that Act there were very 
similar words. In that Act the words 
were :— 


“Save as hereinafter mentioned, no person 
shall, after the passing of this Act, be appointed 
by ae ee or any other person or corpora- 
tion,”’ &c 


But what did “hereinafter mentioned ” 
mean with regard to lay patronage! 
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One special section expressly protected 
the rights of lay patrons. In Section 70 
it was stated that :— 


“ Nothing in this Act contained shall affect 
the patronage or right of presentation to any 
roprietary or district parochial church or en- 
Senet chapel of ease which has been endowed 
out of private funds, or affect the property in 
any such church or chapel, or the property held 
for the purposes of or appropriated to the use of 
the same, or affect the continuance of the trust 
relating thereto as originally constituted.” 


Under that section a vast number of lay 
patrons were protected ; but under this 
Bill they were not protected at all, and 
the provision for compensation was 
ridiculously inadequate. There was no 
doubt that the right of selling an advow- 
son was a very old right of property. It 
was as old as the Church itself. It was 
only natural that those who built and 
endowed churches should desire to have 
the appointment to them. When the 
Irish Church was disestablished it was 
not found that lay patronage was incom- 
patible with what was called a Voluntary 
Church. Again, it had been distinctly 
recognised by the State on several 
occasions that this right of presentation 
was a bond-fide right of property. When 
Corporations were reformed they were 
directed to sell their advowsons; and 
again in 1863, under Lord Westbury’s 
Act, the Lord Chancellor was instructed 
to sell certain advowsons of the Crown. 
The Liberation Society, which desired to 
liberate the Church from holding any 
property, in 1885 put out a scheme of 
Disestablishment for England and 
Wales. In this scheme it was re- 
marked that— 
“rightly or wrongly, patronage in private hands 
considered, both by law and usage, as 
property of which the holder cannot equit- 
ably be deprived without an equivalent.” 


Yet this Bill proposed to take away this 
right without any equivalent whatever. 
It might be said that the deletion of the 
words to be struck out by the Amend- 
ment would put the owners of patronage 
in rather a curious position ; they would 
have the right to present to livings from 
which the means of living had been 
taken away. Of course that would be a 
very hard case, but he proposed by a 
subsequent Amendment that, where a 
man or his ancestors had built or endowed 
a church, that that Endowment should 
continue in the future appropriated to 
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that particular living, and should not be 
handed over to the common purse of the 
Disestablished Church. He further pro- 
posed that the owners'of these advowsons, 
if they desired it, might give up to the 
representative body their rights of 
presentation on receiving compensation 
for so giving them up. Unless the 
Amendment were carried, lay patrons 
would suffer from a grievous injustice. 
One class who would be specially injured 
by the Bill were those who had bought 
under the Act passed by Lord Westbury 
in 1863, which authorised the sale by the 
Lord Chancellor of the advowson of a 
living if the money went to increase the 
endowment of the living. He had 
succeeded in finding five livings which 
had been sold under that Act, and these 
advowsons, bought from the Lord Chan- 
cellor since 1863, were to be taken from 
the purchasers, with the compensation of 
one year’s emoluments. One of these 
livings was at Grossmont, in Monmouth- 
shire. The value was £200 a year, and 
in 1864 £1,200 was given for it, or six 
years’ purchase. Since then it had been 
twice sold, once for £2,300, and once for 
£1,700. He fully recognised that they 
could not be influenced by these 
differences between one private patron 
and another, and that what they must 
look at was what the Lord Chancellor 
got for the living when he sold it, and 
that was six years’ purchase. Now they 
were going to take it back by another Act 
of Parliament for one year’s purchase. 
Another living in Herbranston, Pem- 
brokeshire, worth £220 a year, was sold 
under the Act of 1863 for about £2,400, 
which was about 10 years’ purchase. A 
third case was at Ilston, in Glamorgan- 
shire, where the living was worth £250 
a year. It was sold in 1864 for £2,222, 
which was about 9 years’ purchase. This 
the State was to take back at £250, so 
that it would make a clean profit of 
nearly £2,000. A fourth case was at 
Norton, in Radnorshire, but he had not 
been able to obtain the figures. A fifth 
case was at Pwlkcrochan, in Pembroke- 
shire, where the value of the living was 
£145 a year, and it was sold in 1864 for 
£1,100, or eight years’ purchase, and it 
had since changed hands for £1,500. 
The Committee would agree that the 
holders of these livings would be treated 
shamefully if the property were taken 
from them without any compensation. 
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What was the title under which these 
gentlemen held? It was Lord West- 
bury’s Act of 1863. The form on which 
the advowson was granted from the 
Crown to the buyer began :— 


‘** Know all men that, by virtue of the power 
given me, in consideration of the price paid, I, 
the undersigned, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, do hereby appoint and grant all that 
advowson, subject to the present incumbency, to 
hold for ever, for iaelts and indefeasible 
estate and inheritance.”’ 


That was under the Act of 1863, and 
now, in 1895, they were passing a repeal 
that was to take back the livings at a 
price to be fixed by themselves. What 
he proposed was, that these advowsons 
should not be taken away, but that the 
present holders should continue to hold 
the right to present they had bought 
from the Crown. Thirty-two years ago 
an indefeasible title was given to the 
purchasers of advowsons, who gave ten 
times as much for them as they would 
obtain under this Act. He regarded it 
as spoliation and injustice, and thought 
they would be able to establish a case for 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that, so far as 
the question was one of compensation, it 
would be more properly discussed on 
Clause 18, and he should defer any 
observations on compensation until they 
reached that clause. The larger ques- 
tion raised was that of disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Welsh Church, 
quoad livings in the gift of Her Majesty 
or of private patrons. Would it be 
satisfactory to have the nomination to 
one class of livings vested in the repre- 
sentative body, and the nomination to 
another class left in the hands of private 
patrons, after they had ceased to have 
any interest in them? 


Mr GRANT LAWSON explained: 


that he meant by a subsequent amend- 
ment to keep the endowment for these 
livings, and, if they were taken, to say 
that the patron should have a right to 
compensation. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that was, no 
doubt, the logical sequence of the amend- 
ment, so that what was proposed was 
partial and optional disestablishment 
and disendowment, and it would be left 
to private persons to say in these cases 
how far disestablishment and disendow- 
ment should be carried. That struck at 
the root and principle of the Bill. 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, that under this Bill there might be 
cases in Wales—there would certainly 
be such in England—in which the 
endowments would remain; and what 
was then to become of the right of 
patronage ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he ought to 
have referred to that point. The hon. 
Member had quoted the section of the 
Act of 1871 dealing with the class of 
cases to which the right hon. Baronet 
referred—that is to say, cases in which 
endowments of the Church were not 
affected by the general disendowment of 
the Act. These cases were reserved, 
and there ought to be a similar provision 
in this Bill. He would give the matter 
his attention. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
continued, that he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman had thought out 
the matter of private endowments. A 
private endowment ought to remain 
where it was given, and the patronage 
would remain also. He hoped the point 
would be considered before they reached 
the private endowment clause. He 
understood the amendment. to raise the 
whole question of the way in which the 
Bill proposed to take away the right of 
patronage to livings. He thought this 
was the proper time to make a protest, 
and would support the hon. Member if 
he divided the Committee. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russett, North 
Beds.) quoted, in support of what he 
had said with regard to private lay 
patronage in the Disestablished Church 
of Ireland, a letter he had received from 
one of the highest authorities on ecclesias- 
tical matters in that country, whose name, 
however, he was not at liberty to mention. 
The writer said :— 


“The right of advowson was taken from in- 
dividual patrons by the Irish Church Act, and 
ne ee given to the patrons accordingly. 
Under Section 70 of _ Act, certain — 
patronage were reserved, havi . inly 
(if not exclusively) to pterongy istinguished 
from parish) Churches. The Church of Ireland, 
in her own Statutes, has made provisions 
(whether wisely or unwisely) for a benefactor 
obtaining a right of presentation under certain 
exceptional circumstances, and under certain 
rigid conditions. As a matter of fact these pro- 
visions have not been put in force save in a very 
few cases, and in those with which I am 
acquainted, the parish has reserved the right of 
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buying back its liberty to have an incumbent 
appointed in the ordinary course, viz., by a 

of Nomination, in which the diocese, the 
parish, and the Bishop all have a voice.”’ 


*Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
said he desired, as having been nomi- 
nator in the largest diocese in Ireland 
since the date of Disestablishment, to 
say that there were some cases in which 
there still remained, outside the Irish 
Church Act, lay patronage in the Church 
of Ireland. Lay patronage, generally, 
was dealt with by a Board of Nomina- 
tion, consisting of elected laymen and 
clergymen, from the various parishes in 
the diocese. But there were cases, some 
in large towns, and others in country 
districts, in which, by the Irish Church 
Act, the right of the lay patron to nomi- 
nate clergymen was continued. And in 
the Statutes of the Church of Ireland 
provision was made for regulating such 
patronage. 

Mr. BARTLEY said he took a differ- 
ent view as to the rights of patronage, 
from those of some of his hon. Friends. 
He had always regarded them as a 
trust, and not as private property, 
although the law had distinctly made 
them personal property. He regarded 
the terms of the Amendment as rather 
too sweeping. Although he hoped the 
Bill would have the effect of stopping 
the sale of livings, which was so great 
an evil in the Church, he thought the 
right of private patronage should, in cer- 
tain cases, be maintained. In Ireland 
there were cases in which the right of 
next presentation was kept and never 
sold. If the words of the Amendment 
were retained, the right of private 
patronage would be absolutely swept 
away, and not merely money value, but 
spiritual duty, which was the most im- 
portant. He hoped the right of private 
patronage would be retained, although 
the value of the living might go. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said he 
believed the right of private patronage 
originated in exchange for generous 
endowment on the part of a pious donor. 
He did not speak as an accomplished 
historian—far from it; but he under- 
stood that in the early days of the 
Church certain pious persons allotted a 
rent-charge on their land for the service 
of the Church, and in return received 
the right of presentation to the incum- 
bency. This being so, Parliament had 
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no right, in the nineteenth century, to 
take away from them the right to obtain 
which they gave their money to the 
Church. He deprecated the traffic in 
the sale of livings as much as anyone, 
but the Committee should look at these 
things rationally, and if pious persons 
in past ages, in return for their endow- 
ments to the Church, received certain 
rights, those rights should be preserved 
to their representatives at the present 
day. If the right of next presentation 
were conveyed to a discreet and careful 
purchaser, as pious and desirous of the 
welfare of the Church as the person by 
whom it was conveyed, that purchaser 
should receive just and fair treatment at 
the hands of that House. As long as a 
private patron, whether an original 
settlor or a purchaser, fulfilled his trust 
to the Church, showing he had the inter- 
ests of religion and the Church generally 
at heart, he should be treated with every 
regard, and not have his rights forfeited. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) also supported the 
Amendment. He said there was some- 
thing that private patrons valued more 
than the fact that they had a valuable 
piece of patronage to bestow, and that 
was the privilege of appointing those 
whom they knew would do their duty 
faithfully and loyally by these parish- 
ioners. Such patrons as these would in- 
finitely prefer to retain these privileges 
than receive the miserable compensation 
the Home Secretary contemplated in 
this Bill. They would view with great 
apprehension and anxiety the proposal 
that presentees to the livings should be 
appointed by Parliament as often as 
not for political reasons more than for 
any merit of theirown. For the reasons 
he had given he should certainly support 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
if he went to a Division. 

Si RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) hoped that he should be 
allowed to say a few words in reference 
to this Amendment, because this proposal 
had deeply stirred up the minds of people, 
and especially those of his constituents. 
A great number of persons objected most 
strongly to this proposal for the Disen- 
dowment of the Church, and therefore 
they were anxious that no opportunity 
should be lost for doing everything that 
was possible to mitigate the evil in the 
event of the proposal being carried into 
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effect. There were some 350 or 360 
livings in Wales belonging to lay patrons, 
and the amount proposed to be taken by 
the clause would be something between 
£360,000 and half-a-million a year, and 
to take away property of that extent 
without compensation would be a 
monstrous abuse of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. He was aware that it had been 
said that property of this kind was a 
mere trust, and that the lay patrons who 
sold the next presentations were guilty 
of a breach of trust. No one could 
object to traffic of that kind more than 
he did himself. These benefactions had 
a respectable origin, and a large number 
of lay patrons regarded their right of 
presentation as a sacred trust to be 
exercised for the spiritual welfare of the 
community. In such cases he maintained 
that such property ought not to be 
lightly dealt with. As it appeared that 
the Government did not intend to give 
way upon the point, he hoped that the 
hon. Member would go to a Division, 
when he should certainly support him. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Mid Lanark) 
said that he should like to say just one 
word in reference to the system of com- 
pensation that had been adopted in the 
case of Scotland. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I must remind the hon. Member that no 
question of compensation arises here. 
The only question before the Committee 
is that which relates to the preservation 
of the rights of lay patrons. 


Mr. CALDWELL only wished to 
point out that a Conservative Govern- 
ment had adopted a certain principle in 
their Scotch Bill. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER said it was 
quite true that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had desired to keep 
the two questions of the retention of the 
rights of lay patrons and that of com- 
pensation separate, but he did not see 
how that could be done. When they 
were asked to put an end to the rights of 
the lay patrons, they must look at the 
further clauses of the Bill and see what 
was to become of them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had said 
that the difficulty would be dealt with 
under the subsequent clauses of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the Irish precedent, but in dealing 
with this question hon. Members would 
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dent. At any rate, however, the lay 
patrons were treated much more favour- 
ably under the Irish Act than it was 
proposed to treat them under the provi- 
sions of this Bill. Under this Bill, the 
lay patrons were to be deprived of rights 
which had a real market value. As 
regarded the right of the lay patrons to 
compensation, he must remind the Com. 
mittee that compensation had been given 
even to those who were the possessors of 
slaves, whose rights were taken away by 
Parliament. These rights of presenta- 
tion were held, not only by lay patrons, 
but by the Lord Chancellor, who was the 
keeper of the Queen’s conscience, and it 
was certainly a most important question 
how these lay patrons were to be dealt 
with under the provisions of this Bill. 

He should most certainly support the 
Amendment if the hon. Member who 
moved it were to press it to a Division. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said; 
that he did not think it was at all 
unreasonable that this question sh uld 
have been raised. The clause, as it stood, 
would operate as an entire prohibition 
to the exercise of the right of lay patron- 
age. He did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
intended to take away the rights of lay 
patrons without giving them compensa- 
tion. However, that was a matter that 
could be dealt with later. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
for the Kingston Division (Sir R. 
Temple) that a great number of the lay 
patrons regarded their rights of presenta- 
tion as a trust reposed in them which 
was to be exercised for the spiritual 
benefit of the Church. He should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked whether 
there was anything in the Bill that 
would protect the rights of those who 
had given Benefactions for the endow- 
ment of Benefices, and now enjoyed the 
right of presentation to these Benefices. 

*Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
asked whether there were any provisions 
in the Bill to safeguard future Benefac- 
tions to the Church. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he thought he 
could give a satisfactory answer to both 
questions. The House would observe 
that the absolute prohibition was quali- 
fied by the introductory words, “ save as 
by this Act provided.” Therefore it was 
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competent for them, at a later stage, to 
introduce supplemental limitations and 
qualifications which would be perfectly 
consistent with the prohibitory words of 
this clause. Therefore, the House was 
not stopped from considering the matter 
by passing the clause in its present form. 
As he indicated at an earlier stage, they 
ought to make provision in respect of 
those private benefactions which were 
not made the subject of Disendowment 
at all. With regard to the other ques- 
tion, it was quite clear that the repre- 
sentative body ought not to be in the 
least degree debarred from exercising the 
same freedom which the Irish body 
appeared jto have exercised in making 
arrangements for its own future Govern- 
ment. If the words of the Bill were not 
sufficient he would see that they were 
extended. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 233 ; 
Noes, 202.—(Division List No. 73.) 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY desired 
to move the following Amendment : 
“Clause 1, 1. line 13, leave out 
‘ecclesiastical.’” He had, he said, put 
down the Amendment because he did 
not know what was the meaning of the 
Government in departing from the cor- 
responding Irish Act and inserting these 
words, In the Irish Act the words were, 
“ Archbishopric, Bishopric, Benefice, or 
Cathedral there referred to,” and the 
phrase “ecclesiastical office” was not 
used. Besides ecclesiastical offices held 
by ecclesiastics, there were also offices 
held by lay officials, and he should like 
to know the reason for extending the 
meaning of the clause. If it were to 
cover not only offices held by ecclesiastics, 
but also those held by laymen in the 
Church, why was it necessary to have 
this word “ ecclesiastical ” at all, instead 
of applying it to all offices connected 
with the Church? If the Interpretation 
Clause stood, he could not see any pur- 
pose in this word “ ecclesiastical.” 

Mr. ASQUITH remarked that the 
hon. Gentleman’s criticism was fair. The 
words “ ecclesiastical office” were used 
here in order to avoid the redundancy of 
“Archbishopric, Bishopric, Benefice, or 
Cathedral referred to” used in the Irish 
Church Act. They had proceeded to 
define “ ecclesiastical offive” which would 
include such offices, for instance, as lay 
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rectors and lay vicars. He was not 
himself wedded to the expression “ eccle- 
siastical office.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked whether the 
Chancellor of a diocese and Diocesan 
Surveyors would be included in the ex- 
pression, “ ecclesiastical office.” For his 
own part, he thought “ ecclesiastical ” 
was a better form of defining what was 
meant than would be secured by the 
omission of the word. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought this was 
rather a technical question, but before 
coming to the Definition Clause, he would 
see if it was necessary to make the 
language more specific. With regard to 
the question put by the hon. Member for 
the Oswestry Division, his impression 
was, that a Diocesan Surveyor did not 
hold any office in connection with the 
Church. Such an official, he understood, 
was paid according to the work he did, 
and had not a salary out of the funds of 
the Church. What it was meant to 
apply the clause to was, any office in the 
Church to which the holder had been 
appointed in virtue of some right in the 
patron, and the emoluments of which 
were derived from the endowments of 
the Church. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER did not 
think it made very much difference 
whether the word “ecclesiastical” was 
left in or not, but expressed the opinion 
that the Definition Clause would have 
to be carefully remodelled in order to 
exclude or include certain of these 
offices. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
observed that it was obviously in- 
tended by the Bill to deal with all offices 
which derived their emoluments from 
the endowments of the Church. There 
were some offices at the present time in 
connection with which fees were paid, 
such as the fees paid by Churchwardens 
at visitations. If it were desired that 
such fees should not continue to be 
chargeable under the altered circum- 
stances, something would have to be 
inserted in the Bill to provide for it. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY considered 
that the language of the clause as drawn 
was so wide as to include other than 
endowed offices in connection with the 
Church. 

*Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
pointed out that under the Irish Church 
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Act, sextons, and like officials, were 
admitted to be ecclesiastica] persons, and 
were allowed to commute 

Mr. HANBURY intimated that after 
what the Home Secretary had said he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. WICKHAM (Hants, Peters- 
field moved : “ Page 1, line 13, leave out 
‘or connected with.” The words, he 
said, were so wide that their inclusion 
would lead to certain difficulties. The 
preceding words were :— 

‘“* After the passing of this Act no person shall 
be appointed by Her Majesty or any person, by 
any existing right of patronage, to any ecclesi- 
— office in or connected with the Church in 

es. 


If the words “or connected with” were 
to be left in they would apply to the 
case of offices which the Bill had no in- 
tention of dealing with. For instance, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury held an 
office which might come within the 
description of being connected with the 
Church in Wales. But he thought the 
Committee would agree that it was not 
intended that the Bill should apply to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
the Metropolitan of the whole Church, 
including the Church in Wales, and yet, 
how was it possible to say his great office 
was not in some way or other connected 
with the Church in Wales? He begged 
to move the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH replied, that of course 
it was not intended that the Bill should 
apply to such an office as that held by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
disestablish it by what was called a side- 
wind. The words “or connected with ” 
were used in the Irish Church Act. He 
did not mean to suggest that that in- 
vested them with any sacred sanction. 
They did, however, happen to be the 
words used in the Irish Church Act, and 
they had been repeated here because the 
Government were afraid they might fail 
to sweep within the scope of the Bill 
some posts which, though technically not 
in the Church, were so connected with 
it that they ought to stand or fall by the 
same consideration that applied to offices 
in the Church. It was rather a question 
of draughtsmanship, and was a matter 
which might also be cleared up by a 
fuller statement in the Definition Clause 
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of what was meant by the term “ office,” 
He would suggest that it might be better 
to leave the word as it stood until 
they came to the point. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the words 
in the clause, would be literally read 
by anyone cognisant of Church order 
to}entirely include all offices connected 
with the Church of England. The words 
of the clause ought not to be left so 
that they might possibly be interpreted 
to cover a wider field than was strictly 
intended. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he could not 
assent to the construction the hon. Mem- 
ber had put upon the words, but rather 
than occupy time in contesting the 
matter, he would accept the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY moved, in 
Clause 1, page 1, line 13, to insert after 
“the ” the word “ disestablished.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the insertion of 
the word ,was unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
moved to add at the end of Clause 1 :— 


* Provided that, upon the avoidance of his 
office by any person having been the incumbent 
of a benefice at the ing of this Act, and 
having since cuttin perform the duties of 
his ecclessiastical office in the parish, if it shall 
be shown to the satisfaction of the Welsh Com- 
missioners hereinafter mentioned that there has 
been no minister of the Calvinistic Methodists, 
Independent, Baptist, or Wesleyan denomina- 
tions resident for the preceding six months in 
the parish, they shall so inform the person or 

rsons who would have been the patron of the 

nefice if this Act had not passed, and there- 
upon all riglts and duties existing at the passing 
of this Act as to presentation and institution to 
such benefice shall be in force, and any person 
duly presented thereto and instituted therein 
shall be deemed to be the holder of an ecclesias- 
tical office at the passing of this Act.” 


He said that in the Debates on this Bill 
it had been continually urged that since 
the time these particular endowments 
were conferred upon the Church in 
Wales, a large number of other denomi- 
nations had grown up ; that this fact 
had altered the whole state of things; 
and that, therefore, those endowments 
were to be regarded as conferred upon 
religion generally, and not upon any 
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particulan .religiqus, body... He, disputed, 
the, justice of, that argument... Wag. it 
true that, the Nonconformist,| denomina- 
tions which..had grown.,\up inj, Wales 
during recent years did really) cover ‘the 
ground, s9 .as to, compete with the work 
of. the: Church ?. .,If, it, could. be, shown 
thati Nenconformist bodies had not grown 
up in. Wales injsuch a. way as to compete 
fully..and . properly, with,,the Charch,-te 
cover. the, ground which,,the Church 
covered, and to do the work which the 
Church. did, then, the argument to. which 
he hadi just referred, fell; entirely, to ,the 
| One ,,.of, the,,.most )important 
, of,, the ,.duties,.of an, .ordained 
minister, of. the, Church was hjs persona] 
\work-+-in fact, he might) say that,.it.was 
ithe; most, important. work he .had, tojdo. 
At any rate, it was) quite true that with 
out it his;labqura in the, pulpit, would be 
practically | useless... .Unless,. ministers 
by their lives, and eonversation |carried 
out.the principles. which they preached 
amongst those with whom they lived, 
their influence among the, people would 
be smaill.., This condition did, not apply 
to; matters, of religion. only.,,, Let them 
consider. for a moment, the efforts which 
were made, some time since to raise. the 
tone of the people in, the East..End of 
London.. ,The success .of that ;work was 
achieved mainly by) personal, effoyt—by 
personal. contact between the | teacher 
and the taught, between, the reformer 
and the, person. to,, be reformed. | No 
amount, of preaching or of writing would 
avail;without this ¢lose).personal effort, 
Another jconsideration . in| this ..matter 
was, that veny few |people comparatively 
went, to\\church or to. chapel. ,,.He did 
not |mean,.to.,apply this, remark, to, any 
denomination in.|particular,.for, ip was,a 
fact | that. the; habitual, attendance, of 
people.jat church or chapel was \yery 
small ;\and the minister er. clergyman 
who only, attended service on..Sundays, 
and, did not. trouble: himself about n* 
interests.of his congregation, during | the 
week, could have very little influence on 
avery small, fraction , of| the, population 
around, him, He; was much, interested 
to. notice. that in, a recent: election, the 
hon. Member for East Leeds pointed out 
that in his opinion the parachial system 
of yisitation was, at, the,roat,.af the 
success; of the Established Church. , That 
was quite true, He wished he could.ade- 
Suately convey, to hon.,.Members what the 
VOL. XXXIII. [rourrH sErizs. | 
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actual duties: werp that,a busy clergyman 
andertook. |. He! would,..try, however, .to 
give. some idea of. the. pastoral work of: 
good clergyman pf). the Oburvh. .of ,Eng- 
land,. In.agountry parish.in Gloueester- 
shire, the vicar stated )that either hie or 
his, curate, saw. everyone, |in | the. pavish 
once in.every..five weeksi,. Dvery day of 
the week this work of personal. visita- 
tipn |. was ‘systematically )punsued,; /the 
vicar had. ‘no, idistriet ) Visitors! to, assist 
him, andall the. ppople, Nonconéormists 
as ‘well as Churchmen, looked to./him sto 
minister,.to their wants, |Thene, was\a 
smal] Nonconformist chapel in the.paridh 
open,(on/ the; Sunday, but duning jthe 
whole, of the, week, thereiwaa no.ene .te 
look after, the people but)the wicar bf the 
Church, .,Itiwas.idle ta preach. religion 
without personal work | to back. it up!;.and 
thatsystem of personal work was a. charac 
Tn many! matters people, looked) to, the 
Church, for litthe, services; ‘such,as,,the 
giving,,of hospital : tickets, visiting (the 
sick,. .and., so, forth, ; and, precisely. the 
seme,, system existed in. (Wales. ), /The 
clergyman) was,|at the head of all that 
was done im the way, of guod. works,/and 
all | movements; of, a non-politipal..jcha- 
raeter, for social improvement.) Did the 
Nonconformists. do)this kind of work, .in 
Wales ? . He shouldbe very, glad. ito hear 
a reply. .As ithere,was,(no.an¢wen he 
took. it taibe a, confessiaa.,|, They .ait 
only,..did not,)buti;could:) not, dd this 
work,,.anq),the reason) was that. they 
were not. there, They!) did. not, despise 
it, but, they, did, .not.fully, realise .its| im 
portance, !and distinguish .. between | the 
two) classes of ministers, the, (preaching 
and,,.the .pasteral—he.,,..was. speaking 
specially,.of the Calvinistic.. Methodist 
body... In )nearly,balf the iparishes,of 
Wales, by, the admission of thie. Home 
Secretary, there, wag no recognised Non: 
conformist, minister. Anglesey, had. been 
the. piece de resistance of /the right hom 
Gentleman, but,, most, of his figures, had 
subsequently broken down. ibviihy acy 
.oMr,, ASQUITH. jsaid,) he.adheved tab 
aolutely, to. what, he had) saddes oii vil 
Viscount, CRAN BORNE) said, ithat 
as amatter.of fact, the right hom Gentle 
man. had reckoned more | Noncosformists 
than there was, population ia the. island. 
There were. 6, parishes \im. Anglesey, and 
.68,0f the elergy, but: how,many Noacoa- 
formist resident ministers .. were :there! 
2X 
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Only 21, and, consequently, although 
there was a larger number of chapels, a 
great many of the parishes were abso- 
lutely of pastoral care except that 
which they obtained from the clergy. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict) asked whether these figures related 
to one, or to all the Nonconformist de- 
nominations ? 

Viscount CRANBORNE aid, he 
was speaking of Calvinistic Methodists. 
The Committee would observe that there 
were Calvinists in every parish, so that 
the argument was perfectly sound. In 
the vale of Towy there were 61 parishes, 
and only 18 Calvinistic Methodist 
pastors; in Radnor there were 36 
parishes, and two pastors only of this 
denomination ; in Brecon there were 92 
parishes, and only 11 pastors, where- 
as there were 102 clergy ; in Pembroke- 
shire there were 110 parishes, and only 
18 pastors ; and, finally, in Glamorgan- 
shire and Monmouthshire, there were 
280 parishes and 103 pastors, while the 
clergy numbered 450. In addition to 
that it must be remembered that nearly 
half the parishes were absolutely bereft 
of Nonconformist ministers of any kind. 
Pastoral care was absolutely essential, 
but it followed that in nearly half the 
parishes of Wales it could not be said 
that the Nonconformist bodies would 
succeed to the work of the Church. 
The Church alone occupied the ground. 
He hoped that, though so seriously 
hampered, the Church would continue 
to do her work, though, of course, if this 
Bill were passed she would not be in a 
position to doso much as at the present 
time. The basis of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument, that the Noncon- 
formists would occupy the ground, en- 
tirely failed him, because, although they 
proposed to take away the power of the 
Church, they would do nothing to re- 
place the clergy by Nonconformist 
ministers. Was it not intolerably 
mean to expect the Church to do that 
work which it was admitted was essen- 
tial, and yet to take away from them 
their endowments and position by which 
in the past they had been able to do it? 
Surely the labourer was worthy of his 
hire. The replacement of the clergy by 
Nonconformist ministers would not 
satisfy him, but he had made every con- 
cession to the Government in this 
matter. He did not pretend that if 
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this Amendment were inserted he should 
approve of the Bill, but he wished to see 
how far the Government would really 
go, and he, therefore, appealed to them 
to leave the Church in full possession of 
her endowments in parishes where there 
was no resident minister of any Noncon- 
formist denomination until such a 
minister was appointed. It was a 
tremendous concession, and he thought 
the Amendment a very moderate one. 
Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said, the Amendment was unwork- 
able and entirely unnecessary. He only 
got up lest it should be supposed that no 
answer being given, the assertions of the 
noble Lord, who spoke with scant know- 
ledge of the subject, were accurate and 
well founded. Ofcourse, the noble Lord 
had his knowledge at second hand. They 
knew where it came from. They knew 
it was totally inaccurate, and inaccurate 
to the knowledge of the person in high 
authority who supplied that information 
to the noble Lord. The noble Lord had 
argued from the facts, as they related to 
the Calvinistic Methodists, who have an 
itinerant ministry, and he put that for- 
ward as proof that there was no pastoral 
care of the people by Nonconformity. 
Was there any parish in Wales that had 
not got its Chapel? Was there? [Sir 
R. Wesster: “ What about its min- 
ister?”] Was there a Chapel which had 
not got its minister, whether he resided 
in the parish or not? [“Oh.”] He 
asserted, as against the assertions of the 
noble Lord, that there was no country on 
the face of the earth where the minis- 
terial and pastoral duties to which the 
noble Lord referred were so well fulfilled 
as in the Principality. The noble Lord 
said there was no resident ministry, and 
that the people were deprived of pas- 
toral care during six days of the week. 
There were, however, people in the Prin- 
cipality who took care of the religious 
services in those villages even though the 
pastor might not be there, who were as 
godly, as pious, and as capable as the 
minister himself to carry out those func- 
tions. To say that there was none to 
visit the sick, to administer consolation 
to the bereaved, was a libel on the Welsh 
people. Was it not astounding to hear 
the noble Lord make such statements 
when it was admitted that the vast 
majority of the people belong to the 
Nonconformist denominations! There 
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was, he repeated, absolutely no truth 
whatever in the noble Lord’s assertions, 
which showed utter ignorance of the 
whole subject. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Asquith) spoke 
with perfect ignorance of North Wales. 
The hon. Member sat for Glamorgan, and 
the House might not be aware how en- 
tirely distinct North Wales was from 
South Wales. He had spoken as if he 
knew what was going on in North 
Wales, but yet he had never denied the 
fact that in half the parishes there was 
no resident minister other than the 
clergy of the Church. The reason was 
that the system of Calvinistic Methodism 
was the itinerant system. But the 
point which the noble Lord had made— 
and he could prove its truth out of the 
mouth of the Calvinistic Methodists 
themselves, was this—that the Noncon- 
formists did not attend to the poor, and 
could not attend to the poor. At Llan- 
dudno they had a Committee to inquire 
as to how it was their numbers were 
falling off, and the answer was—neglect 
the poor. 

Tut CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he is going very 
wide indeed of the subject-matter of the 
Amendment. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the want of pastoral care and the neglect 
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Tue PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, they all agreed with what the 
noble Lord said about the resident 
ministry and their excellent work. But 
it must also be remembered that the 
work which was done under the system 
of the Church of England by the resi- 
dent rector or vicar, was, under the 
system of the Nonconformist Churches, 
performed by those who were not resi- 
dent ministers but deacons or elders. It 
was a different system. Each had its 
merits, but it would be going rather far 
to say that because the Nonconformists 
proceeded upon a different system, there- 
fore they did not discharge the great 
| work which all denominations in common 
‘aimed at. Be that as it might, it was 
the system in Wales, and when the hon. 
Member for Shropshire talked of pastoral 
care and neglect of the masses, he must 
|bear in mind that the Welsh masses 
| preferred the system of Welsh Noncon- 
| formity. It was the system with which 
‘they were familiar, and he saw no reason 
‘to think that any Amendment would 





|alter the preference which for many 


years pastthey hadshown. Hethought the 
noble Lord could hardly expect the Com- 
mittee to take his Amendment seriously. 
The operation of this Amendment would 
depend upon a mere accident. If there 
did not happen to be in a parish a resi- 
dent minister belonging to one of only 
four specified Nonconformist denomina- 


of the masses was the very groundwork of | tions, the Amendment would apply. 


the Amendment. 
that would help the poor of Wales best, 
which would give most strength to the 
religious well-being of the people—the 
itinerant system or the pastoral system ? 
His noble Friend’s Amendment said— 
take not away the one until you some- 
how or other supply the other. That 
seemed the only worthy way of looking 
at the matter, and he very much re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
should have ventured to contradict the 
facts. 

Sr G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, he had lived in North 
Waleslonger than any man in the House. 
and he asserted deliberately that every 
single word spoken by his hon. Friend in 
his short and temperate speech, was 
quite as applicable to North as to South 
Wales. As to the Amendment, it was 
ridiculous and unworkable. 


Which was the system | Why had the noble Lord confined his 


choice to four denominations ! 
Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
he would willingly include others. 
Mr. BRYCE asked whether the noble 
Lord would include Roman Catholics. 


Viscount CRANBORNE : Certainly. 


Mr. BRYCE said, that at any rate 
the Amendment as it stood related only 
to four denominations, and its applica- 
tion would depend upon such accidents 
as whether a Nonconformist Minister had 
continued to live or had died within a 
fixed period. It would not be reason- 
able to say that in a Disestablished 
country there should be little accidental 
cases where the Church should be re- 
established. Then these little cases 
themselves would be liable to extinction 
in the event of the appearance of resi- 
dent Nonconformist ministers. 
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*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that the religion of a country did not 
consist exclusively of services on Sun- 
days, but required daily ministrations. 
He reasserted that in half the parishes 
in Wales there were no resident minis- 
ters. The hon. Member for Mid- 
Glamorganshire said that the week-day 
work was done by laymen satisfactorily ; 
but were these lay deacons persons who 
had other things to do, or were they 
people like the clergy of the Church of 
England whose whole time was given to 
parish work? It was one of the greatest 
advantages of our Establishment that 
under it there must be in every parish a 
man who was bound to occupy the whole 
of his time in looking after the spiritual 
interests of his parishioners. If the 
present system was to be done away with 
there ought to be some substitute for it, 
and the noble Lord’s proposal, which he 
did not say was a very good one, was at 
any rate better than nothing. It was 
very desirable that there should be some- 
body in every parish able to carry on the 
pastorate work all through the week. 
Figures had been quoted on the other 
side, and he proposed also to give figures 
bearing on the subject. 

THe CHAIRMAN doubted whether 
elaborate figures could be made relevant 
to the Amendment. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN asked 
whether it would not be in order to give 
figures showing that half the parishes of 
Wales were without resident Noncon- 
formist ministers? Such figures proved 
how necessary this Amendment was. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that he did 
not dispute that the hon. Member was 
entitled to argue that half the parishes 
were without resident ministers ; but to 
go into elaborate figures in this Amend- 
ment would not, in his opinion, be in 
Order. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that in 485 parishes in Wales there were 
no resident ministers charged with the 
duty of looking after the daily religious 
interests of the people. Was the object 
of the promoters of this Bill to strike a 
blow at Religion? If not, if the object 
was not irreligious, this Amendment must 
be accepted. Lay deacons, it should be 
remembered, had their own private work 
to do. In fact, a large proportion of the 


Calvinistic Methodist ministers were 
men who had other work to do besides 
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spiritual work. In 1888 the number of 
Calvinistic ministers was 569, and of 
these 191 were shopkeepers, farmers, 
commercial travellers, or agents. He 
might be asked— 


“What business has the State to say that 
there is to be a resident minister in every 
parish ? ”” 


(Wales) Bill. 


The modern secular principle was 
parently that the State should do every. 
thing in other matters, but nothing for 
Religion and Christianity. He opposed 
that view strenuously. The late Arch- 
bishop of York, speaking on the Irish 
Church Bill, said— 

** The object of the Establishment is, that in. 

asmuch as the State has an army to contend 
inst its enemies without, so it has an army 
to contend against the enemies within of sin, 
ignorance, and crime.”’ 
Adopting that view he contended that it 
was the right and duty of the State to 
arm itself by a recognition of Religion 
against sin, ignorance, and crime. The 
Amendment was in accord with the 
principle of religious equality, for all 
that it said was that there ought to be 
some minister of religion in every parish 
ready to perform its pastoral work. In 
his opinion every man who voted against 
this Amendment was really an enemy 
of Christianity. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) re 
marked that the President of the Board 
of Trade, arguing against the Amend- 
ment, had said that it would create a 
number of oases in the Disestablishment 
zone, and that that was undesirable. 
But under the Bill, as it stood, there 
would be similar oases for a long time to 
come. All that the Amendment would 
do, therefore, would be to give to a few 
more parishes an exceptional position. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that the pro- 
posal in the Amendment wasthatina parish 
where there was no resident Noncon- 
formist minister the endowment of the 
Church should continue. The new body 
that was to be created was to give notice 
to the parties who had the right of pre- 
sentation that that right could still be 
exercised in the circumstances. It had 
been shown that 480 parishes out of 
1000, or nearly half, were without resi- 
dent ministers. Therefore, in his opinion, 
the Amendment was very necessary. 
The hon. Member for Mid-Glamorgan- 
shire had said that the statistical argu- 
ments of the mover of the Amendment 
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applied only to one Nonconformist de- 
nomination—namely, the Calvinistic 
Methodists, and that these had the 
services of peripatetic ministers. The 
hon. Gentleman was at once challenged 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight to name some denomina- 
tion having a different system, and he 
failed to do so. It was clear that in the 
main the hon. Member admitted the 
contention he had endeavoured to 
traverse. The reply of the hon. Member 
was imperfect and partial—not com- 
plete. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite thought that it 
did not matter whether the minis- 
ter resided in the parish or not. 
It was of most vital importance that a 
Minister should reside in every parish. 
How did the hon. Member for Glamor- 
ganshire try to escape from that? He 
said that the work was done by the lay 
brethren. That was a most extra 
ordinary statement to make. Besides 
the visitation and charitable work clergy- 
men had to do, there was their spiritual 
work, and a minister could not do that 
if he did not reside in the parish. His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade had tried to offer one or 
two answers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this system of a peripatetic 
Ministry, entirely dependent on the 
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*Sir F. 8. POWELL in supporting 
the Amendment, said, they were invited 
by its opponents to put the clergy 
who devoted their whole time to their 
sacred duties on a level with laymen, 
who, though equally pious and learned, 
were only able to give their leisure to 
promoting the interests of the Church. 
The Committee could not in fairness or 
justice place them both in exactly the 
same position. He should be glad to see 
the time when the influence of the laity 
was increased in the Church. At: the 
same time he was by no means certain 
that increased work for the laity in con- 
nection with the affairs of the Church 
was not attended with some dangers. 
Some of the Nonconformist communities 
gave too political a character to their 
church organisation and work, and he 
was not sure that this was not due to 
the predominance of the influence of the 
laity. Personally, he could not regard 
the ministration of laymen, however 
capable, as equivalent in value to the 
ministrations of the clergy or of other 
ministers of religion who gave their 
whole time to their duties. Laymen 
were influenced as the clergy were not, 
by associations of a mundane character. 
He did not say that those associations 
were not highly honourable, but they 
were such as interfered with that freedom 





laity, was approved of by the people of | of action which he believed to be abso- 


Wales. That was the very thing the| 
supporters of the Amendment denied. | 


lutely necessary for the administration 
of religious work. Regard must be had 


They did not believe the people liked it.|not only to those who ministered, but to 
Then the right hon. Gentleman spoke of | those to whom the ministrations of the 


certain oases in Wales. 
Gentleman admitted that these were the 
very parishes from which all the money 
vould be taken away, and that was the 
ase thisA mendment was intended to meet. 
These were parishes in which there was 


The right hon. | clergy were directed. 


There seemed to 
be an hypothesis working in the minds 
of those who opposed the Amendment 
that the whole of the people of Wales 
and different districts in England were 
broken up into religious communities, 


10 resident minister except the clergy-| and that every man in every district and 


nan of the Church, and from them all 
their money was to be recklessly and 
teedlessly taken away. That was the 
joint at which this Amendment aimed. 
He contended that the Amendment and 
the Debate which had followed it, had 
tirely exposed the capricious principles 
embodied in the Bill. It showed clearly 
that this Bill was intended to take away 





money which was now given to pastoral 


tid, and to leave all these parishes | 


destitute of any permanent spiritual | 
attention. Therefore, he did hope that 
his hon. Friend would go to a Division. 





| parish in Wales was a devoted member 


of some religious organisation, and that 
the only question before the Committee 
was as to what organisation or society 
he was attached. But he himself felt 
that the great difficulty of those who 
desired to promote religious influence 
among the people was that so many 
belonged to no religious body, but were 
men leading careless, thoughtless lives, 
and who, in a religious sense, might be 
described, if not as outcasts, at any rate, 
as out of the way. It was to these that 
the clergy and ministers of religion had 
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to minister in an exceptional degree, for 
they were persons whom the ordinary 
religious societies did not reach. They 
had to pursue in the different parishes 
what he might describe as a work of 
“friendly aggression.” They had to 
seek out the lost, to penetrate into dark 
places, to lighten lamps which had either 
been extinguished or had never been 
lighted. This work could not be done 
without ministers set apart for the task. 
The laity were so engrossed in worldly 
affairs that they could not give the time 
or manifest the energy, force, or vigour, 
so necessary. America was often pointed 
to asa nation without an Established 
Church. But the religious census of the 
United States illustrated the inability of 
unendowed Churches to reach the 
masses of the people. The report on the 
census showed that a large proportion of 
the people of the United States were not 
reached by any religious agency. The 
Amendment before the Committee would 
really be an act of kindness to those 
who were forgotten, who, in the absence 
of endowed clergy, would be entirely out 
of the reach of Christian ministrations. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
spoke of the Amendment as constituting 
oases in the desert. They wanted these 
oases throughout the whole of Wales. 
Rich parishes could take care of them- 
selves. There were many rich parishes 
which did not require any endowment. 
The Amendment was not for the benefit 
of the rich, but that of the poor, and it 
was for the poor he pleaded. It was 
for the benefit of the poor that endow- 
ments were mainly intended. Let the 
rich be remembered when occasion arose, 
but never let them forget the poor. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the Committee 
should remember that the case of Wales 
differed materially from that of Ireland. 
When the Church was disestablished in 
Ireland, there was, in every parish, a 
Roman Catholic priest, at any rate, who 
gave his whole time to his duties, and 
was not engaged in other occupations as 
many Nonconformist ministers (however 
worthy they might be) undoubtedly 
were. So there was a clear distinction 
to be drawn between the case of Wales 
and the various villages in Ireland left 
without a resident Church of England 
clergyman. The Amendment seemed to 
him to put the objection they enter- 
tained to the Disestablishment of the 


Sir F. S. Powell. 
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Church in Wales on a broader basis than 
any Amendment that had yet been 
moved, because, after all, speaking for 
himself, the most serious objection he 
had to the whole Bill was that it diverted 
from religious principles money intended 
for religion, and did not allow either the 
Church of England or any other religious 
body to have the use of those funds, 
The Amendment recognised, as they all 
ought to recognise, the good work 
undoubtedly done by the Nonconformist 
bodies. But even where there was a 
Nonconformist minister resident in a 
parish it was a great advantage to have 
a resident clergyman of the Church of 
England. But the supporters of the 
Amendment did not go as far as that. 
All they asked was that there should be 
in every parish some resident minister 
ready to attend to the wants of the poor. 
He was sorry the Amendment did not 
include other denominations such as the 
Roman Catholic Church. He would not 
object to ministers being itinerary if 
they were men who gave their whole 
time to the work. It was not so much 
a question of resident ministers, as having 
a body of men giving up their lives to 
the work, and the whole of whose time 
could be depended upvun to attend to 
those who required their ministrations. 
The influence of the laity of the Church 
of England was to be encouraged in 
every possible way. But emergencies 
would arise in which it would certainly 
be a comfort to the sick or 
dying to have the ministrations of 
some recognised resident minister. 
The clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land could be there at a moment’s notice, 
whereas the itinerant minister might be 
resident several parishes off, and there- 
fore his services might not be secured 
until the emergency was over. That 
was a striking argument in favour of 
having a resident minister. He also, 
thought hon.Gentlemen opposite, in recog- 
nising the good work done by Noncon- 
formist ministers, had forgotten the fact 
that there would still be in the parishes 
a large number of persons who formerly, 
and who still, belonged to the old Church, 
to whom lay ministrations would be by 
no means sufficient. Therefore, the 
claims they had to a resident clergy- 
man, ought, in no way, to be neglected. 
He was inclined to think the case put 
by the Hon. Baronet the member for 
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Wigan, was very well worthy of consid- 
eration, the case of those who practically 
had no religion atall. They were people 
who, above all others, did want a resident 
minister, and it was more in their 
interest than of anybody else, that this 
Amendment was proposed. The whole 
assumption of hon. Members opposite was 
that a population split up into a certain 
number of sects, could be properly 
attended to under the itinerant system. 
He did not believe this system would 
work well; he did not think it would 
touch the outcast at all. He i 
the good work itinerant ministers did, 
but the difficulty was that they attended 
to their own flock and did not search out 
the outcast. He did not regard this as 
an absurd Amendment, as one hon. 
Member described it; it was a most 
useful Amendment and he would most 
heartily vote for it, because it was an 
amendment based upon no sectarian 
prejudice whatever 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY was sur- 
prised the Amendment had not been 
accepted by his Nonconformist friends, 
because it seemed to him that if ever 
there was an Amendment that would 
promote Nonconformity this was the one. 
The existence of such a clause must be a 
great inducement to every parish that 
had not a resident Nonconformist minis- 
ter to get one as soon as possible, because 
as soon asa parish got such a minister 
the clause would not apply. The 
Amendment was most catholic in its 
object, but it would ultimately prove a 
great stimulus to those parishes that 
were not yet properly provided for to do 
what was undoubtedly in their own 
interest. What was it the Amendment 
proposed ? Why, that if, when the Church 
of England was disestablished, any 
spiritual injury was done to any particu- 
lar parish by the fact of there being no 
resident Nonconformist minister, there 
should be a pause in the application of 
the Act until some provision was made 
for the spiritual welfare of the people. 
Surely that was about as liberal a 
measure as could possibly be proposed. 
If it was really true that the aim of this 
measure was to improve the people of 
Wales and to make them better citizens 
and Christians, surely it was reasonable 
some provision should be made to prevent 
any parish in the Principality being for 
any period of time without some spiritual 
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resident minister. Though he would 
prefer to see a clergyman of the Church 
of England resident in the different 
parishes in Wales, he certainly would 
like to see the different parishes provided 
for by any denomination of Christians 
rather than left as they were left by the 
Bill, without any minister at all. The 
Amendment itself showed very clearly 
how Christians of all denominations were 
combining together, for he asserted that 
such an Amendment would never have 
been proposed 40 or 50 years ago. The 
noble Lord who moved the Amendment 
was recognised as a strong supporter of 
the Church. So anxious was he that 
there should be spiritual ministration in 
every parish that he proposed a clause 
which showed conclusively they had gone 
far towards combining the various 
denominations. He agreed with the 
observation that this Amendment was 
moved in the interest of the poor. The 
rich could provide what spiritual minis- 
trations they required, but it was not so 
with the poor. Many of the districts of 
Wales were very poor, and it would bea 
long time before the Nonconformist 
bodies could cover the whole ground. 
The Amendment would, therefore, serve 
a great and good purpose, and he was 
surprised the Nonconformists on the 
opposite Benches had not accepted it with 
cordiality. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER thought 
it right a vote should not be taken on 
the Amendment before there had been 
some expression of opinion on the part 
of those who occupied the front Opposi- 
tion Bench in vindication of their cordial 
support of the Amendment. He and 
his hon. Friends had been twitted with 
accepting information given them by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. He was not ashamed 
to say he was much indebted for the 
information given by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, because he knew it was given 
with a desire to put the truth and nothing 
but the truth before the country. Hon. 
Gentlemen who were protected by privi- 
lege were wont to attack that right rev. 
Prelate, but he would test the justice 
and the accuracy of his Lordship’s 
statements. Some months ago the Bishop 
of St. Asaph put into their hands a 
statement, which was quoted on the 
Second Reading Debate, with regard to 
thenumber of the Nonconformist resident 
ministersin 1,006 of the parishes in Wales, 
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leaving only 75 parishes unaccounted for. 
He would give the figures, and he de- 
sired to remind hon. Members who re- 
presented Welsh constituencies that 
those figures had been taken from re- 
turns which had been furnished by the 
various Nonconformist denominations 
themselves. The figures showed that 
the total number of parishes in the 
diocese with resident ministers was 521, 
the total number of parishes without 
resident Nonconformist ministers was 
485, those which had resident Calvinistic 
ministers were 328, those which had In- 
dependent resident ministers were 309, 
those which had Baptist resident mini- 
sters were 245, those which had 
Wesleyan resident ministers were 112, 
and those which had resident ministers 
of other denominations were 45. Those 
figures were brought up to the Ist 
January of the present year. He had 
made inquiries on the subject, and he 
believed that he was right in asserting 
that there had never been any contra- 
diction of the accuracy of those figures 
by any of the representatives of any 
one of those bodies. It was, of course, 
perfectly easy for hon. Members who 
had no responsibility in the matter to 
suggest that the figures were inaccurate, 
but he thought that, as between man 
and man, the charges of inaccuracy 
ought to be fair. If any hon. Member 
for Wales would get up in his place and 
give, upon his own authority, the num- 
bers of the resident Nonconformist 
ministers in his constituency, he for one 
would accept his statement. He, how- 
ever, stood in this position, that there 
had never been any return from the 
different Welsh Nonconformist bodies 
which contradicted those figures, and 
indeed, their accuracy had never been 
questioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. He was entitled 
to ask that, if these figures were chal- 
lenged, some responsible persons should 
place before the Committee the figures 
which they believed to be more correct. 
For his part he proposed to assume 
that the figures he had laid before 
them, as to the number of resident 





Nonconformist ministers in the diocese 
in question, were substantially accurate. 
He certainly was not aware that any 
figures that had been quoted by the 
hon. Gentlemen who represented Welsh 
constituencies in any way contradicted 


Sir Richard Webster. 
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those which he had just laid before the 
Committee. What did those figures 
show? They showed that if they were 
lumped together, nearly one half of the 
parishes in the diocese were without 
resident Nonconformist ministers of 
any denomination. 

An HON. MEMBER suggested that 
there was a large amount of lay help. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that he would come to that point by- 
and-by. At present he was simply 
dealing with figures which he believed 
were acknowledged to be accurate, and 
which had not hitherto been contra- 
dicted by any statements that had been 
made in the course of the Debate. It 
was an extraordinary thing that there 
had been an attempt for the purposes 
of that Debate—a desire on the part of 
the opponents of the Church in Wales— 
to put together into one pool, as it were, 
the whole of the ministers of the various 
Nonconformist denominations, and to 
contrast their work with that of the 
Church of England. He had, however, 
taken some pains to make inquiries in 
the case of South Wales as to the con- 
nection between the various denomina- 
tions, and he had put this question to 
more than one of those who, he believed, 
were thoroughly qualified to give infor- 
mation upon the subject. Supposing there 
did not happen to be a Calvinistic 
minister upon the spot, and ‘immediate 
spiritual help was required by a per- 
son of that denomination, to whom 
would that person resort? And he had 
been informed that it was the almost in- 
variable experience among those who 
were engaged in pastoral work that if 
there was no minister of their own de- 
nomination in a particular parish they 
would prefer to come to a minister of the 
Church rather than to a minister of any 
other Nonconformist denomination. Hon 
Members opposite might question the 
accuracy of the statement if they thought 
fit to do so, but he, at all events, was 
entitled to state his view of the case, 
which was founded upon information 
which had been supplied to him upon 
good authority. The noble Lord (Vis- 
count Cranborne, Rochester) in treating 
all the Nonconformist ministers as 
though they were one body had acted 
with great liberality towards them. No 
one would believe that in placing this 
Amendment upon the Paper the noble 
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Lord had any other object in view than 
that of ensuring that the poor should 
have spiritual provision made for them 
as far as Parliament could accomplish 
that end. The Amendment had been 
spoken of by some hon. Members op- 
posite as being absurd and ridiculous. 
But let them examine the principle of 
the Amendment and see whether it was 
in fact absurd and ridiculous. The 
Amendment proposed not that there 
should be a re-establishment of the 
Church in any particular parish, or in 
any particular district—not that they 
should in a manner set up the Church 
again, but merely that in such parishes 
or districts in which for the six months 
previous to the passing of the Act there 
had been no resident Nonconformist 
minister of any denomination, Disestab- 
lishment in that parish or district 
should be postponed. What was there 
absurd or ridiculous in such a proposi- 
tion as that. Was no spiritual assistance 
to be given to the sick or dying, or the 
poor, in such a parish or district. If the 
Nonconformists believed that as a result 
of this measure their Churches were 
going to increase and to spread as 
Churchmen knew that the Church in 
Wales had increased and spread of late, 
why should they object to this Amend- 
ment? For his part he had never 
attempted to depreciate the religious 


' work that had been done by the Non- 


conformist bodies, and he fully admitted 
that they worked in the same fields, 
for the same end, and for the same object 
that the Church did ; and, therefore, it 
was that he appealed to them not to de- 
prive those parishes in which there were 
no resident Nonconformist ministers of 
any denomination of all spiritual minis- 
tration. He could not agree with hon. 
Members from Wales with regard to 
the working of the Church in that 
country. Was there no such thing as 
lay helps in the Church as well as 
among the Nonconformists? Then, 
again, hon. Members from Wales would 
not deny that there were large 
numbers of the Welsh Nonconfor- 
mists who were not able to de 
vote all their time to their ministry. 
He had no desire to depreciate the 
altruistic efforts of those persons who 
gave up their leisure time to the service 
of their fellows. But they did not affect 
the Amendment. The Amendment was 
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but to the number of men who were on 
the spot, and to whom appeal could be 
made in times of trouble, sorrow, and 
distress. No Welsh Member would deny 
that they valued the presence of resident 
pastors. Of course hon. Members who had 
not heard a word of the Debate would 
come in and vote the Amendment down. 
But hon. Members from Wales could not 
disprove by any statistics which they 
would lay before the House on their own 
responsibility the facts which had been 
brought forward in support of the 
Amendment. As long as they believed 
that one-half of the parishes of Wales 
were without a resident Nonconformist 
minister, they would protest against a 
scheme which deprived those parishes of 
that spiritual aid which, by Divine Provi- 
dence, as well as human prudence, had 
been given to them. 

Mr. AUGUSTIN BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) said, that the sympathy of the hon. 
Member with those Nonconformists who 
lived in parishes where there was no 
resident minister was more creditable to 
his heart than to his head. Noncon- 
formists did not recognise the subtle dis- 
tinction which for Churchmen existed 
between laymen and the clergy. It 
might be the misfortune of the Noncon- 
formists, but it was the fact that when 
they came to die they did not send out 
post-haste for a clergyman. They con- 
fined themselves for the most part to 
pious persons of their own persuasion, 
who, although they did not call them- 
selves clergymen, were able to give the 
consolations of their religion. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman talked about 
leaving out lay aid, but beyond some 
platitudinous observations, he did not 
deal with the fact that Nonconformists, 
in the hour of death, sickness and mis- 
fortune were able to derive spiritual con- 
solation from blacksmiths or tailors. 

Sim RICHARD WEBSTER: I did 
not say that they would not derive 
spiritual aid, and I did not speak of 
“blacksmiths and tailors.” But I did 
say that resident ministers were pre- 
ferable to gentlemen who gave their 
time, when they could, from their or- 
dinary vocations. 

Mr. BIRRELL said that the hon. 
and learned Member showed still further 
ignorance in thinking that by thus 
referring to “‘ blacksmiths and tailors” he 





directed not to the number of preachers, 


was using terms of derision. When a 
Nonconformist sent for a resident 
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minister he did not get a priest, or a 
man who had any priestly functions, or 
who could bind or loose. It did not 
matter, therefore, whether he sent for a 
resident Nonconformist minister or an 
ordinary inhabitant of his own _per- 
suasion. He could quite understand 
hon. Gentlemen opposite objecting to 
being deprived of the ministrations of 
their own religion, if that should be the 
effect of this Bill, and he hoped it would 
never happen. But Nonconformists, 
rightly or wrongly, were not dependent 
on resident ministers, and in their last 
moments godly members of their own 
persuasion would repeat to them texts 
from the Scriptures or stanzas of their 
favourite hymns, which on these occasions 
were of great assistance. A minister 
could not do more for them. It was not 
the practice of Nonconformists, during 





their last hours, to receive the Sacrament | and trained ministers. 
| of “ No.” 


| 


|as the Nonconformist minister ? 


or Holy Communion. [An hon. MEMBER: 
“More shame.”] That depended on the 
religious conceptions of the Sacrament. 
Perhaps they thought that it was better 


{COMMONS} 
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go to the trouble of having large and 
costly colleges for the education of their 
ministers ? 

Mr. BIRRELL: I was dealing with 
the point as to the supposed necessity of 
having resident ministers to administer 
theconsolationsof religion. For preaching, 
and for exigetical purposes, to which 
the Nonconformists attach great value, 
they have trained ministers, but for the 
purposes of administering consolation, it 
does not matter where the person lives 
for six days in the week. 

Mr. BALFOUR said that if the hon. 
Member had listened to the early part of 
the Debate, he would have known that 
the preaching was regarded as a small 
part of the pastoral work. There was a 
great pastoral work to be done on the 
other six days in the week, and that that 





work would best be done by ordained 
[ Ministerial cries 
Did not the hon. Member 
assert that the Nonconformist layman 
was as useful for every pastoral purpose 


to receive it in hours of perfect} Mr. BIRRELL said that a trained 
health. But he hoped that hon. | minister was necessary for preaching and 
Gentleman opposite would not expend | exigetical purposes—men who had de- 
their sympathy on a class of people who | voted time and attention to the study of 
did not want it. Let them keep it for the Scriptures and cognate subjects. But 
themselves. Nonconformists did not | from the Nonconformist point of view, 
admit that there was such a thing as a | for the purpose of ministering to the sick, 
priest ; and it would shorten Debate if} the ordinary godly layman, living in the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would won tl we ame and able and ready to 
that fact. | attend people in trouble, was as good as 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, | the exigetical preacher. 
E.) said that he did not wish to press} Mr. BALFOUR admitted that the 
further into a region which the House | layman might be able to administer con- 
was probably forced into by observations | solation in 'certain cases as well as the 
of his own friends below the Gangway. | trained minister, but did the hon. Mem- 
But the hon. Member's speech showed | ber really think that in the 486 parishes 
conclusively why it was that in certain} of Wales where there was no resident 
parts of the country, by the admission of | Nonconformist minister, it would be 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, the Nonconfor- | possible to count on finding a person, not 
mist bodies were losing their hold and| only qualified by individual piety and 


their utility among the poorer classes of | 
the community. He did not mean to 
criticise the great work which was being 
done by the Nonconformists, but in the 
poorer parts of our large towns they were 
not doing the work which they once did. 
They were a diminishing, rather than an 
increasing, force in the religious welfare 
of these great congregations. The 
solitary text of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was that a Nonconformist 
layman was every bit as good for 
religious purposes as a Nonconformist 
minister. Then why did Nonconformists 


Mr. Birrell. 


power of communicating to people in 
trouble the consolations of religion, but 
the necessary leisure for carrying out the 
work? [Cries of “ Yes.”| If so, Wales 
must be blessed with a leisured class 
which did not exist in any other part of 
the kingdom. To tell those who were 
familiar with the conditions of rural life 
in Wales that there was to be found 
among Nonconformists or Churchmen in 
every parish someone who was qualified 
to carry out this kind of pastoral work 
was to tax credulity. Having noticed 
the cost to which Nonconformist bodies 
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went for the very purpose of having 
resident ministers, and knowing the 
admirable work which they did, not on 
Sundays only, was he to be told that all 
this money was thrown into the sea? To 
say that if the Nonconformist bodies 
would only trust to the lay, amateur, and 
casual help of pious members who might 
have leisure to fulfil these functions, was 
surely to forget all the conditions of 
ordinary English life in town or country. 
He hoped that his hon. Friend would go 
to a division, and if he did so he would 
certainly support him. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether Churchmen were 
to have no consideration in this matter. 
Because the hon. Member thought that 
a farrier was as good as a St. Augustine, 
and that theology and farriery were good 
enough mixed up together in a jumble, 
that was no reason why Churchmen 
should think so too. This Amendment 
raised no question at all between Non- 
conformists and Churchmen. It simply 
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raised the question whether it was or was 
not desirable to have in a parish a resi- | 
dent minister, either Nonconformist or | 
Churchman. It was not contended ren 
it should always be a Churchman, and 
he quite recognised the character and 
services of Nonconformists. In fact, he | 
had always wondered that they had not | 
conformed. This was a very simple | 
matter, and where there was already a 
Nonconformist resident minister the 
Amendment would have no effect what- 
ever. It seemed to him, speaking with- 
out any ecclesiastical knowledge what- 
ever, except what he derived from 
attendance at church, the greatest ser- 
vice that could be rendered by a 
minister of religion to his parish was 
to live there, to know the people, 
to be acquainted with their ways, 
and to be ready at any time to give 
them the consolations they required. 
Nonconformists on the Benches opposite 
might smile and jeer, but the true ministry 
was done during the life of a person, and 
it was the last, but not the greatest ser- 
vice when the minister attended such a 
person in the hour of his death. In the 
words of Goldsmith— 


“Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway, 

And those who came to scoff remained to 
pray.” 





desired ? 
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He could not conceive any body of men 
coming to the Committee and saying— 
“We are content with lay ministra- 
tions ; if you want ecclesiastical ministra- 
tions we shall not take your case into 
consideration, and you shall not have your 
ordained ministers even where we have 
no resident Nonconformist minister of 
our own.” If that was the sort of spirit 
which was to be evinced in these De- 
bates, he could predict for the Bill a very 
long and melancholy career. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that his 
noble Friend might congratulate him- 
self on having raised a very important 
discussion, but the Amendment had 
been met by a simple negative, and no 
arguments or statistics had been brought 
forward on the other side. So far from 
its being the case that the Welsh Non- 
conformists did not care about a Welsh 
resident pastur, at this very moment 
the Calvinistic Methodists were making 
special efforts to increase the number of 
such pastors, because they knew that 
having a resident pastor was the only 
way of attracting persons to their fold, 
and of ensuring to them the ministra- 
tions of religion. Then, why was it they 
could not secure the aid which they 
Because they had not the 
money. And they had not the money 
because they had not endowments. It 
was proposed by this Bill to take away 
from the only body that could supply 
endowments for religion those pro- 
visions which only they were able sys- 
tematically to employ. He was told 
this on the authority of those who 
knew Wales, because he did not pro- 
fess to know Wales. Was it true or 
was it not? The Home Secretary said 
that he stood by his figures on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and the 
President of the Board of Trade said, on 
behalf of his right hon. Friend, that he 
was authorised to confirm the statement 
that there were only 27 resident clergy- 
men in Anglesey for 76 parishes. As 
a matter of fact, he was informed that 
there were 68 clergymen. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman adhere to those figures ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not think those 
are the figures I gave. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I adhere to every 
figure both as to the Sunday School 
attendance in Anglesey and every other 
neighbourhood which I gave in my 
speech. I said that there were 27 
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no resident clergymen, and that is abso- 
lutely true. The only error I made— 
if error there is—was that I understated 
rather than overstated the figure. 

Mr. WILLIAM AMBROSE (Middle- 
sex, Harrow) regarded this Amendment 
as a serious and important one. Every 
part of Wales, he asserted, was subject 
to the visitation and teaching of resident 
ministers. When hon. Members opposite 
had not got an institution of their own 
they incurred grave responsibility in 
sweeping away the Church of England. 


{COMMONS} 
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parishes in Anglesey where there were| many points the nationality of which 
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was doubtful. There was even the case 
of Monmouthshire itself. Under the 
Bill, that county was treated as an 
essential portion of Wales ; but there 
was some question on the point, and it 
was not improbable, at least with 

to some portions of the county, that 
alterations might be made attaching 
those portions to England. Unless some 
such Amendment as he had moved was 
inserted, the absurdity might arise under 
the Bill of whole parishes in the midst of 
an English county, and forming a por- 
tion of that county, having a totally 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 159 ; | different ecclesiastical law to that which 


Noes 180.—(Division List, No. 74.) 
Mr. HANBURY rose to move in 


| 


prevailed in the rest of that county. In 
the discussion on the last Amendment, 
the President of the Board of Trade 


Clause 1, page 1, line 14, at end, to objected to any kind of oases being 


insert :— 


“Provided always that where any portion of 
Wales or Monmouthshire shall hereafter form 
of England, the Church of England shall, 

in such portion, become re-established by law.”’ 


He said he proposed to move this 
Amendment, but in a somewhat modified 
form, and he would now present it as 
follows :— 

“Provided always that where any portion of 
Wales or Monmouthshire shall hereafter form 
part of England, the Church of England shall, 
in such portion, cease to be subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act.’’ 

The Home Secretary was good enough 
to say, with regard to the last Amend- 
ment, that it was brought forward for 
the purpose of improving the Bill. This 
Amendment was brought forward for 
the same reason—to prevent what would 
otherwise become a great absurdity in 
the measure. Now, there were outlying 
portions of Wales, on the borders, where 
the boundaries were doubtful. There 
might be small parts of an English 
county to which the Church in Wales 
extended, and surely it would be absurd 
to Disestablish those particular Churches 
when they were surrounded on all sides 
by the Established Church of England. 
This was no imaginary grievance, for 
there were many places on the borders 
of Wales where such a state of things 
might happen if no such Amendment as 
he proposed to obviate it was inserted in 
the Bill. In the case of the Irish Church 
Bill there was no occasion for such a 
provision, but the case was very 
different in Wales, because on the 
borders of the Principality there were 


Mr, Asquith. 





created in Wales under this Bill—places 
where the Church was established being 
surrounded by places where the Church 
was disestablished. Quite so; he 
applied the very same objection with 
regard to England that the President 
of the Board of Trade applied to Wales. 
It would be a positive absurdity to have 
such oases in an English county. All 
he suggested, therefore, was that if any 
portion of Wales in the midst of a 
county, ultimately became incorporated 
with any English county, and formed 
a part of that county,—if it became 
practically a portion of England in that 
county, then the Church in that portion 
should be held to be in the same position 
as the Church in all other parts of 
England. He contended that the 
Amendment was a practical one, and 
hoped the Home Secretary himself would 
see that the case was one for which 
provision should be made. Already in 
the course of the Debate certain parts in 
a particular county in Wales had been 
mentioned as very likely to be added to 
England at no remote period, and for 
such a contingency provision ought to 
be made. With the view of improving 
the practicability of the Bill, be moved 
the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said he could not 
accept the Amendment in its pre- 
sent or any other form. The contin- 
gency was one so remote and improbable 
that it was hardly worth while pro- 
viding for it, even, indeed, if it were 
within the scope of the Act at all. No 
part of Wales could be transferred to 
England except upon the initiative 
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of the County Council concerned. What 
the hon. Gentleman asked them to 
suppose was that a Welsh County of its 
own initiative, was going to deliberately 
part with some of its own territory, 
knowing that the effect of its sv doing 
would be that the Church would be re- 
established in that territory. He really 
did not think that that wasa matter 
so practical or probable that there was 
any occasion at present to provide for it, 
and he was quite sure if such a case did 
arise the resources of Parliament would 
be quite equal to making special provision 
for it. 

Viscount CRANBORNE thought 
the contingency by no means an unlikely 
one. Such cases did happen, and pro- 
vision was made by the Local Govern- 
ment Act for that very purpose. This 
incredible provision the House of Com- 
mons spent a great deal of time in that 
case in carrying out. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought it absolutely beyond 
the bounds of the imagination that any 
county should desire to change its boun- 
daries, and yetthe Local Government Act 
stared them in the face. Why then did the 
right hon. Gentleman think that a county 
of Wales would not agree to re-arrange 
its boundary with a neighbouring 
county of England? Was the difti- 
cu't, that the one case was that of 
‘vales and the other that of England? 
Or was it because the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought that County Councils 
would not like to part with the money 
of a Disestablished Church ? He thought 
better of his countrymen than did the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was quite 
aware that many people inside and out- 
side the House looked at this Bill from 
the point of view of the financial advan- 
tage it would give to the various county 
authorities, and did not very much care 
about the religious view of the question. 
The contemporary history of Wales 
showed that there was a distinct change 
of opinion in Wales. The County 
Council Elections in Denbighshire 
showed a very distinct change of 
opinion, and he thought the time was 
not very far distant when in many of 
the Welsh counties it would be found 
that the public opinion represented by 
the County Councils had risen above 
these very sordid considerations, and 
that where for public reasons it seemed 
good to rearrange the boundaries, the 
change would take place. The Hundred 
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of Maelor was, as they knew, almost 
surrounded by an English county. He 
would invite the right hon. Gentleman 
to confide to the House what he would 
do when the hypothesis became an 
| accomplished fact. The President of 
the Board or Trade had told them on 
the last Amendment that these oases 
between Establishment and Disestab- 
lishment were very bad arrangements, 
and he quite agreed that Wales and 
England were neighbouring countries 
united in their public life and conditions. 
He thought his hon. Friend had certainly 
made out his case. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that although 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
Parliament on some future occasion 
would find some means of dealing with 
| the rearrangement of county boundaries, 
‘on other topics he had not been 
so willing to trust to future Parlia- 
ments. The contingency was very likely 
to arise in the county of Monmouthshire, 
where there was at present a very large 
English element, and it would not re- 
quire much change of opinion to create 
an actual majority in favour of treating 
that county as part of England instead 
of part of Wales. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES observed, 
that the more reasonable the Amend- 
ment proposed from that side of the 
House the more strenuous was the 
Opposition of the Government. If part 
of Wales should become part of England 
after the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales the Church was to remain Dis- 
established there as if the part which had 
been added to England still remained 
part of Wales. The Home Secretary 
said that the possibility of any part of 
Wales becoming part of England was a 
very remote contingency. He did not 
think so, and the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, by the present Bill had taken a 
great part of England out of England 
and made it part of Wales. He had 
taken the County of Monmouth. He 
might as well have taken Macedon, 
for there was a river in both. Since 
the right hon. Gentleman had done 
this there might, perhaps, be even a 
greater Home Secretary than he who 
would take the whole of Monmouthshire 
out of Wales and put it back into Eng- 
‘land, and they claimed in that event that 
it should be treated as English. The 
Amendment would only have effect in 
cases which the Home Secretary said 
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were too remote to be considered. If 
that were so, then the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend could be insisted upon 
with perfect safety. It was only in the 
event of the grievance arising which they 
said was possible that the thing would 
occur. The secret fear of the Home Sec- 
retary was that there would be a rush on 
the part of their Welsh neighbours to be- 
come English in order to escape from this 
Bill, and to come back into the old condi- 
tion in which they formerly were. He 
could not conceive of any reasonable per- 
son opposing so reasonable an Amend- 
ment, and he was still in hopes that the 
Home Secretary would accept it. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLEagreed with 
the hon. Member for Preston that there 
were some parts of Monmouthshire which 
would desire to be treated as English, in 
which the people were thoroughly bound 
up with the English Church and mixed 
up with English associations. Sup- 
posing it should happen that the County 
Council of Monmouthshire should here- 
after decide to bring those districts into the 
neighbouring English counties were they 
to be under the operation of this Bill or 
not? Was it not reasonable that in 
such cases this Bill should cease to 
operate in those particular districts? 
As to the alleged impossibility of Welsh 
villages being transferred to Eng- 
lish counties, and vice versa, might 
he remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of the proceedings of the Boundary 
Commission? He believed, if reference 
were made to the Reports of the Com- 
mission, it would be found there were 
constant proposals for interchanges all 
along the Welsh borders. Suppose some 
day that these recommendations should 
be carried out by the County Councils, 
and certain tracts of Wales should come 
over to England. These, of course, 
would be the English-speaking and the 
English-associated parts of the Welsh 
counties. Were these villages to con- 
tinue to be subject to this Act? Ought 
they not, rather, to come under such a 
proposal as that contained in this 
Amendment? He contended that there 
could be nothing more reasonable and 
practical than the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend, and he hoped the Amendment 
would be pressed to a Division. 

Mr.EDWARD J. STANLEY (Som- 
erset, Bridgwater) said, that in reference 
to the contention of the Home Secretary 
that nothing could be done without the 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, 
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consent of the County Council con- 
cerned, he would point out that at this 
moment the people of his own county of 
Somerset were engaged in an active fight 
with the county of Devonshire to prevent 
that county stealing from them a Somer- 
setshire parish, which they were propos- 
ing to annex to Devon. 

Mr. BARTLEY remarked that it 
seemed to him that the Government and 
the Home Secretary would not look at 
amendments in their reasonable sense. 
The present Amendment ran thus :— 

“ Provided always that where any portion of 

Yales or Monmouthshire shall hereafter form 


of England, the Church of England shall 
in such portion become re-established by law.’’ 


One of two things must happen. Either 
some part of Wales or Monmouthshire 
would become part of England, or it 
would not. If any parish did become 
such part of England, surely it was 
reasonable that the English law should 
rule there. If it did not, then this 
clause would have no effect, and no 
injury could be done. That was a fair 
and reasonable way of putting it. Why 
should Wales have it all the one way, 
and the predominant partner, England, 
always be put on one side? They 
simply asked that if any of these 
parts came back to England they 
should be treated as English. It 
seemed obvious that in putting in this 
Amendment they would only be putting 
in what was fair to England, and there- 
fore he could not understand why any 
reasonable man should object to the 
provision. Although England was now 
politically at a discount in the eyes of 
the Government, still everybody did not 
think England was so insignificant. The 
border counties would probably before 
long wish to come back to the Established 
Church, and if so, why should they not 
be allowed to do so, seeing that this did 
not profess to be a Bill for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England? 
That was a fair proposition, and he 
should support his hon. Friend even 
though everything that tended to make 
the Bill more fair to England was scoffed 
at by the Home Secretary and jeered at 
by the Welsh Members. 

CoLtoneL KENYON-SLANEY (New- 
port) said, that in the event of the oases 
referred to by the Home Secretary, such 
as the hundred of Maelor, being trans- 
ferred to England, every argument 
advanced in behalf of the Bill was good 
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for re-establishing the Church in those 
. Provision should be made for the 
possible alternative. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 181 ; 
Noes, 199.—(Division List No. 75). 


On the question that Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill, 


*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Hertfordshire, 
St. Albans) said, he was impressed by 
the magnitude of the interests involved 
in the cause he was about to plead. The 
question involved in the clause was 
whether or not there was to be an Estab- 
lished Church, not merely in Wales, but 
in England. That was the only thing 
he had to consider in dealing with this 
clause, and it was a matter of sufficient 
magnitude to form a Bill in itself. It was 
a matter which those on his side of the 
House had endeavoured to separate from 
the by no means necessary corollary of 
Disendowment. In that, however, they 
had been unsuccessful. 


ment with religion; but if they took 
away the Endowments of the Church, 
if they took away the Church’s means of 
carrying on her work, what was that but 
an attack on the cause of religion? As 
regarded Disestablishment itself, quite 
apart from the question of Disendow- 
ment, he could perfectly well understand 
that there were many zealous Members 
of the communion to which he belonged, 
who considered that Disestablishment 
would be a good thing for the Church. 
The history of the last 30 or 40 years 
showed that in the matter of enforcing 
salutary discipline the State had been a 
good trustee for the Church. It had 
recognised its duties and obligations 
with regard to nominations and appoint- 
ments ; and this could be said without 
distinction of Party, for if there were 
an individual who deserved credit it was 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian. 
There had been exceptions such as the 
selection by Lord Rosebery for a bishopric 
of a political supporter who was in dis- 
agreement with almost all his co-religion- 
ists on the matter of Disestablishment. 
He could quite understand that the 
State should abuse its trust by continu- 
ing to make such appointments, and if 
it did there would naturally spring up a 
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had been said over and over again on| 
the other side of the House that it was | 
mere confusion to mix up Disestablish- | 
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strong demand for Disestablishment. It 
was because the State had hitherto, with 
that one lamentable exception, recognised 
its duties, that at present there was no 
such general demand. He wished to 
direct attention to the disorder into 
which the Church would be thrown 
by Disestablishment. The Bill proposed 
to tell the Archbishop that he was no 
longer to summon the Welsh bishops to 
Convocation. But supposing the Arch- 
bishop snapped his fingers in the face of 
Parliament, which he was entitled to do? 
[*“Oh, oh!”}] Hon. Members seemed 
surprised at such a suggestion ; but a 
brutum fulmen of this kind might well 
be disregarded. Did hon. Members 
propose tomake the Archbishop guilty 
of premunire and put him in prison if 
he still continued to summon the Welsh 
bishops? Convocation was a body co- 
ordinate with this House, older than 
this House, with rights this House had 
never interfered with. Perhaps hon. 
Members hardly realised the extraordin- 
ary performance the Government was 
attempting—one to whichanything in the 
Irish Church Bill was a mere flea bite. 
It was an interference with an integral 
portion of the Church of England. 
Suppose the Archbishop obeyed their 
mandate and did not summon the Welsh 
bishops, would it not be unjust if a bishop 
in Wales was to be condemned for heresy 
in a synod of Convocation in which he 
could not be heard? These were diffi- 
culties which arose directly out of Dis- 
establishment. Again, the Bill did 
away with the coercive jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts. This 
would involve hopeless difficulty in 
dealing with criminous clerks. It was 
a serious question how the discipline 
of the Church was to be maintained. 
If nothing were left of the old ecclesias- 
tical courts, it would be impossible pro- 
perly to deal with the case of a criminous 
clerk. No one could show how any 
minister in Wales charged with an 
offence, now visited by removal from his 
benefice, could, if the Bill were passed, 
be fairly tried, or could be removed from 
his benefice if found guilty. These 
were a few illustrations of the serious 
difficulties which would ensue if the 
Church in Wales were disestablished. 
But the main objection to the Bill was 
the effect it would have on the people of 
Wales. It was the inhabitants of poor 
and remote parishes, where there were 
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no wealthy residents, who would suffer 
most by the Bill, by being deprived of 
the ministrations of a clergyman. It 
would, of course, be said by the sup- 
porters of the Bill that the village shoe- 
maker, ot the village tailor, would be 
able to take the place of the minister in 
administering the consolations of reli- 
gion. He could quite believe that men 
who were engaged in the ordinary occu- 
pations of life were perfectly competent 
to render such consolations. But nobody 
had any claim to the ministrations of 
such men, or could use the slightest 
moral pressure to get them to come to 
them at any time, as they could in the 
case of a minister; and, besides, men who 
were trained in the exercise of those 
solemn duties, and who devoted their 
lives to the service of their fellow men, 
like the ministers of the Church, must, 
prima facie, have more influence with 
the people than men whose discharge of 
the ministerial functions was merely an 
accident in the ordinary daily round of 
their lives. Another very strong objec- 
tion to the clause was that a whole 
English county was included in its 
operation. Did not that fact entitle 
those who, like himself, did not pretend 
to any special knowledge of Wales to 
utter a strong remonstrance and protest 
against the clause on the ground that 
it practically gave away the whole case 
of the Established Church of England. 
If the Church in Monmouthshire was to 
be disestablished, was there any essen- 
tial ground why the Church in Corn- 
wall should not be disestablished? It 
might be said by the promoters of the 
Bill that there was a large majority in 
Monmouthshire in favour of Disestab- 
lishment, but that was a matter on which 
no proper evidence had been adduced. 
But neither on the question of abstract 
right nor of propriety, could he see any 
reason why, if the Church in Monmouth- 
shire should be disestablished, the 
Church in any other part of England 
should be allowed to remain. Therefore, 
it was as a member of the Church of 
England that he desired to move the 
omission of the clause as a strong pro- 
test against the scheme of Disestablish- 
ment proposed in the Bill. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
did not intend to debate the clause, as he 
had already expressed his opinions in the 
discussions on the Amendments. But 
he rose to say he thought an argument 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 


{COMMONS} 
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he had used the other night in reply to 
the Solicitor General had gone too far. 
Since the Debate on the Amendment for 
the exclusion of Monmouthshire from 
the Bill he had had the opportunity of 
reading the whole statement, and, by the 
courtesy of an anonymous gentleman in 
Wales, of an interesting pamphlet, from 
which it appeared, contrary to his con- 
tention, that some of the marches did 
form part of the three counties, and 
were geographically within the dominion 
of Wales. But that did not remove his 
main argument that Monmouthshire 
never had been a Welsh county; and 
that it had always been described, by 
those entitled to speak, as an English 
county, and nothing else. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
did not think there was any desire to 
delay the Division on the first clause ; 
but, undoubtedly, the putting of the 
clauses to the Committee gave the oppor- 
tunity to the opponents of the Bill of 
making again in the Division Lobby a 
protest against Disestablishment. It 
would be remembered that in the Debate 
on the Second Reading there had been 
a division of opinion as to whether Dis- 
establishment or Disendowment were 
the more important part of the Bill. Of 
course, on the Second Reading there was 
a desire to support the Bill generally on 
the part of some Members who attached 
more importance to one part of the Bill 
than to another, but who did not feel 
able to deny their support generally to 
the principle of the Bill. In putting the 
first clause to the Committee there was 
now an opportunity of testing in the 
Division Lobby the opinion of the Com- 
mittee upon the great question of Dis- 
establishment. The first clause con- 
tained the essence of the Bill so far as 
the question of Disestablishment was 
concerned. If the clause were passed it 
would be a recognition that the prin- 
ciple of Disestablishment had been 
atlirmed by the Committee ; and there- 
fore it would be desired to test by a vote 
the opinion of the Committee in regard 
to that principle. He need not again 
express the deep conviction which was 
felt’ by the opponents of the Bill that 
the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales would cause the deepest injury 
to the people of Wales. They had ex- 
pressed the opinion, which they held 
very strongly, that the Establishment of 
the Church, although it involved s 
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certain amount of limitation on the free- | 
dom of action of the Church; and, al-| 
though it involved certain incidents of | 
conduct on the part of the Church 


which were not acceptable to many 
members of the Church itself, at the 
same time gave to the Church the privi- 
lege of universal ministry, which was 
worth a great deal more than all the) 


disabilities imposed on it by its connec- 
tion with the State. He therefore 
hoped the Committee would divide on 


the clause as a protest against the prin-| 
ciple of Disestablishment which was 


embodied in it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that the Home Secretary had expressed 
a desire to place the Disestablished 
Church on absolutely the same footing 
as Dissenting religious bodies. The 


right hon. Gentleman was well aware of 


an Act of Parliament known as the Dis- 
senting Chapels Act, which secured to 


Dissenting religious bodies any property | 


in which they had been in possession for 
25 years. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man extend the principle of the Dissent- 
ing Chapels Act to the Disestablished 
Church by giving all property held by 
the Church for 25 years over to the 
Representative Body of the Church? 


Mr. ASQUITH said, the hon. Mem- | 


ber’s question dealt entirely with Dis- 


endowment, and had nothing whatever | 


to do with Disestablishment. But he 
would answer the question in this way : 
certainly he would apply the same 
measure to the Church of England that 
he would apply to dissenting bodies. 
They preserved to the Church every 
endowment given within the last 190 


they proposed to deal with in the Bill 
were endowments which they believed 
were given to the Church at a time 
when the Church was practically the 
religious body representing the whole 
community, and which, therefore, they 
could deal with as national property for 
national purposes. They really, to all 
intents and purposes, put the Church on 
the same footing as all dissenting bodies. 
But that had nothing to do with the 
question now before the Committee. 
The sole question before the Committee 
was, whether those legal incidents and 
privileges summed up in the word 
“ Establishment ” should continue. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Is 
it not a fact that Clause 5 only preserves 


| They had the statement of the 
_Member for Denbighshire, that 25 years 
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to the Church those endowments and 
property given by private persons out of 
their own resources ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. All endow- 
ments given to the Church by private 
persons out of private funds. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, he had listened 
in vain for arguments in justification of 
the clause. The Church had been doing 
her duty, at all events during the last 
quarter of a century, and all that could 
be said on the other side was, that a 
majority of the Welsh representatives 
were in favour of Disestablishment. 
right hon. 


ago only seven Members from Wales 
were found to vote in favour of disesta- 
blishment. What was the reason for 
the change that had come over the 
Welsh people? The answer was, that 
the present majority was a mere tempo- 
rary majority. How had it been pro- 
cured? By reason of the tithe war. It 
was perfectly plain that the tithe agita- 
tion was promoted and intended entirely 
with the view of furthering the cause of 
Disestablishment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is travelling a long way 
beyond the clause. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, he only wanted 
to point out that it was by virtue of the 
tithe agitation that Disestablishment was 
being promoted. The Welsh Party in 
that House had stated that it was most 
important that agitation on this subject 
should be maintained. What was the 


\value of a majority that was secured 


by such treatment. He, however, had 


/no desire to prolong the Debate or to 
years. The only endowments which | 


prevent a Division being taken upon the 
Amendment. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 192; 
Noes, 173.—(Division List, No. 76.) 


Progress reported. 


WAYS AND MEANS. [1l0rx MAY.]— 
BUDGET RESOLUTIONS. 

On the Report of the Resolutions 
(Customs Duty on Beer and Excise 
Duty on Beer) passed in Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, I do not pro- 
pose to debate this Resolution at this late 
hour of the evening. I only wish to 
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remind the House that on the late occa-|Taxes, or Imposts under the principal 
sion we discussed in Committee the heads of Revenue ; (2) the aggregate nett 
Amendment of the hon. Member for receipts; (3) the charges of collection ; 
Sudbury, and did not debate the and (4) the produce after deducting 
substantive Resolution at all, I only those charges in each of the ten years 
point this out in reference to any future|ending the 3lst day of March, 1895; 
action that may be taken at other stages and, notes to show any changes in the 
of the financial proposals. The question Taxes, Duties, and Imposts consequent 
as between spirit duty and beer duty upon the acceptance of the Budget pro- 


has not yet been debated. | posals of 1895 (in continuation of Re 
Resolutions agreed to. turn, No. 325, of Session 1894).—(Mr. 
| Conybeare.) ' 


FINANCE BILL. | 
‘To grant certain Duties of Customs and) PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS 
Inland Revenue, to repeal and alter other} (SCOTLAND). 


Duties, and to amend the Law relating to Return ordered, showing, with refer 
? ’ = 


Customs and Inland Revenue, and to make pro- : A 
vision for the financial arrangements of the ence to the recent Parish Council 


year,’’ presented, and read the first time ; to be | Elections in Scotland —-(a) The number 
read a second time upon Thursday, and to be| of Electors, distinguishing between male 
printed.—[Bill 240. ] jand female, in each Parish or Parish 


LAND TRANSFER (CONSOLIDATED | Ward; (b) The number of Electors, dis- 
FUND). _tinguishing between male and female, in 

Oosisidered in Committees — each Parish or Parish Ward who recorded 
(In the Committee.) their votes ; (c) The Parishes or Parish 

. , 45 Wards in which no contested Election 
Motion made, and Question proposed, took place; (d) The Parishes or Parish 
“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, Wards in which the number of persons 


_ | dag Pocerecnssigy sal get Boyer ‘nominated for election was less than the 


under any Act of the present Session to simplify | number of persons to be elected ; (e) The 

titles and facilitate the transfer of land in number of members elected for each 

England.” — (Sir John Hibbert.) Parish or Parish Ward.—(Mr. W. 
Whereupon Motion made, and Ques-| Whitelaw). 

tion, “That the Chairman do report! 


| 


Progress, and ask leave to sit again ”— NS. 
(Mr. Harry Foster —put, and agreed to. MOTIO 


Committee report Progress ; to sit) yercHANDISE MARKS (CHEESE) BILL. 
again this day. | On Motion of Sir A. Acland-Hood, Bill to 
extend the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887 to 
STATIONERY OFFICE (PRINTING 1894, to Foreign and Colonial Cheese. 
CONTRACTS). Bill presented and read the first time; to be 
Resol ved— read a second time upon Friday, and to be 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to | Printed taste 
inquire whether the present system of issuing 
invitations for tenders and of making contracts | FUNERAL EXPENSES OF CHILDREN 
for Government printing and binding sufficiently | INSURANCE BILL. 
secures compliance with the terms and spirit of| On Motion of Sir Richard Webster, Bill to 
the Resolution of the House of Commons of the | amend the law relating to the Insurance of 
13th February, 1891, and whether any, and, if| Funeral Expenses of Children. 
so, what, improvements of the system are called| Bill presented and read the first time ; to be 
for.’’— (Sir John Hibbert.) |read a second time on Monday, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 243.] 








TAXES AND IMPOSTS. 
Ordered— 
BILL. 


Return showing (1) the ratio of all : 

; | On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill to 
Duties, Taxes, or Imposts collected by ‘authorise the London County Council to raise 
Imperial officers ; (2) the quantities or and expend Money on capital account in con- 
amounts taxed ; (3) the gross receipts| nection with the acquisition of Waterworks. 
derived from each Duty; and (4) the| Bill presented and read the first arams Sogo 
nett receipts and appropriation thereof wh) et Bil 44] wpen Thasaiay, om 
in the year ending the 31st day of March, |? ; : 

1895; and (1) the aggregate gross re- House adjourned at Half after 
ceipts derived from all such Duties, Twelve o'clock. 


Mr. G. J. Goschen. 


LONDON WATERWORKS TRANSFER (MONEY) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 14th May 18965. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Mr. Speaker’s Retirement. 
. Grand Juries (Ireland) (No. 2). 
. Documentary Evidence. 
. Lands Clauses (Taxation of Costs). 
. Metropolitan Police (Receiver). 
London (Boundary Street, Bethnal 
Green) Provisional Order. 
Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
site Order (No. 2). 
8. Metropolitan Outer Circle Rail- 
way (Abandonment). 
9. Newmarket Gas. 
10. Bristol Water. 
11. Brecon and Merthyr Railway. 
12, Legal and General Life Assurance 
Society. 
13. New Russia Company. 
14. Edinburgh Merchant Company 
Endowments. 
15. Felixstowe and Walton Water. 
16. St. Leonards-on-Sea and Holling- 
ton Parishes. 
17. Crystal Palace Company. 
18 Heriot’s Trust. 
19. Wrexham and Ellesmere Railway. 
20. British Gas Light Company (Staf- 
fordshire Potteries). 
21. City and South London Railway. 
22. East Indian Railway. 
23. North Staffordshire Railway. 
24. American Mortgage Company of 
Scotland. 
25. Great Southern and Western 
Railway. 
The Commissioners were :—The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Carrington, and Lord 
Kensington. 


DOV 29 tO 


EXTRADITION BILL [H.L. ]. 


A Bill to amend the Extradition Acts, 1870 
and 1873, was presented b be fas the Lord Chancellor ; ; 
read 18; ‘and to be print [No. 115]. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
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Registration Bill. 1130 
MIDWIVES REGISTRATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Lorp BALFOUR said, he need hardly 
assure their Lordships that he approached 
the performance of the task he had set 
himself under a deep sense of the 
responsibility which attached to him, 
not because he had any doubt or mis- 
giving as to the strength of the case 
which he had to set forth, or that he had 
any doubt of the need, the clamant 
need which existed of reform in this 
matter ; but owing tothe feeling that he 
would not be able to do ful) justice to 
the strength of the case, and lest the 
excellence of the case be lost sight of 
through his failure adequately to perform 
his part. He would have preferred to 
see the Bill introduced by someone 
whose position and previous experience 
and training would have been recognised 
as giving him a right to speak upon the 
subject. Personally, he approached the 
question as a layman and he hoped 
without prejudice, and unbiassed by 
any past controversies. In taking it 
up he endeavoured to ascertain the 
opinions of those who were entitled to 
express an opinion from technical know- 
ledge, whether on one side or the other. 
He consulted, so far as he had the 
power, persons who held official posi- 
tions. He had the opportunity of 
having two interviews with the present 
President of the General Medical 
Council, and he had also the advantage 
of the advice and counsel of many per- 
sonal friends, members of the profession 
of Medicine, and well entitled to form an 
opinion on the subject. ‘The information 
he had been able to get together led him 
to the conclusion that a case for this 
measure, or something like it, could be 
presented, which, so far as its main out- 
lines were concerned, must carry convic- 
tion to every unbiassed mind. He 
supposed their Lordships would expect 
anyone who undertook to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill to prove to 
the House two things—firstly, that an 
undoubted evil existed; and secondly, 
that the remedy proposed proceeded on 
safe and wise lines, and would not bring 
in its train evils greater than those 
which now existed, or even any evils at 
all. As to the first point, he must rely 
largely on the evidence of others. Any- 
one who studied the Returns of the 
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Registrar General would see that there 
were every year in this country between 
800,000 and 900,000 births, and he 
thought it would surprise many of their 
Lordships when he said that more than 
half of those births were attended by 
midwives only, without any interven- 
tion on the part of a fully qualified 
medical man. Of course it was the 
case, but it would not lessen the interest 
their Lordships took in the matter that 
the great proportion of those cases must 
take place amongst the humbler or 
labouring classes of the community. It 
was also universally acknowledged that 
the great majority of the midwives who 
attended those cases were almost wholly, 
if not wholly, untrained, and were, in 
too many instances, lamentably ignorant 
of the important duties they undertook 
to discharge. In this country alone, 
amongst European countries, was no care 
or supervision exercised over the calling 
of the midwife. It was actually the fact 
that at the present time no conduct, 
however improper or disgraceful, would 
prevent any woman from undertaking 
and continuing this calling. Even the 
fact that a woman who had undertaken 
it had been convicted upon a criminal 
charge, would not justify any authority in 
intervening and preventing her continu- 
ing the practice. The state of matters 
consequent upon this was, by competent 
medical authorities, proclaimed to be 
that the mortality amongst mothers of 
the classes who chiefly employed these 
women was much greater than it ought 
to be, and much greater than it 
might easily be. In addition to that, 
the reports of the out-patient depart- 
ments of many of the hospitals which 
were set apart for the treatment of 
diseases to which women were more 
peculiarly liable, were crowded with 
cases showing most lamentable results 
which had arisen from  incompe- 
tent attendance during childbirth. In 
the case of children it was not too much 
to say that a very large proportion of 
the cases of ophthalmia, and of partial, 
and even in some instances of total, 
blindness, were due to the same cause. 
This was no new question. It had a 
long medical and Parliamentary history. 
They might search the Transactions of 
the General Medical Council for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and they would 
find constant references to it. That 


Lord Balfour. 
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Council had, over and over again, com- 
mitted itself to the support of a Bill 
which would run upon the lines of the 
one he had the honour to submit. They 
had resolved— 


“ (1) That this Council regards the absence of 
public provision for the education and super- 
vision of midwives as productive of a 
amount of grave suffering and fatal disease 
among the poorer classes, and urges upon the 
Government the importance of passing into law 
some measure for the education and registration 
of midwives. (2) That, if any department of 
Her Majesty’s Government were constituted 
controlling authority in relation to local arrange- 
ments made under statute for the licensing and 
registration of midwives, the Medical Council 
would, if the Government Department so wished, 
be willing to advise as to the general rules of 
education, examination and discipline, which 
ought to be established in the matter.’’ 


The first of those resolutions was pro- 
posed and the second was seconded by 
Sir Walter Foster, who was now Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The College of Physicians 
had passed resolutions quite as strong. 
In 1891 they passed the following 


resolutions :— 


“(1) It appears that there are from 10,000 to 
15,060 midwives practising in England and 
Wales, many of them entirely uneducated and 
incompetent. ‘This must be taken as an existing 
fact which cannot be ignored. (2) Midwives 
are under careful State Regulation in all the 
other principal countries of Europe, and, in the 
opinion of your Committee, the education, exam- 
ination, and registration of midwives in Great 
Britain are urgently required in the interests of 
the women they attend.”’ 


The usual organs of medical opinion had 
from time to time been equally emphatic. 
The Lancet had this in its editorial 
columns :— 


“The records of our coroner’s court within 
the last twenty years would furnish material 
enough to fill many columns of Zhe Lancet with 
said illustrations of the fatal results caused by 
the ignorance, and, what is worse, by the per- 
sistent recklessness, of these women in refusing 
to send for medical aid when it is imperative. 
It is bad enough in large towns and cities, but 
what must it be in remote villages and hamlets 
far away from medical aid} Legislation is 
absolutely necessary to prevent ignorant and in- 
competent women from practising for gain to 
the danger of those women who employ them. 
A drunken old hag could not obtain a situation 
as nurse to a hospital or workhouse, but there is 
nothing to prevent her putting a brass plate 
with ‘midwife’ under her name on her door. 
In this simple fact lies the whole question to be 
solved.”’ 
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The British Medical Journal had not 
been behindhand in expressing a similar 
opinion. Frequent allusions were made 
to the same matter in the summing-up 
of coroners and in the finding of coroners’ 
juries. The Home Office were so im- 
pressed last year with the importance of 
this branch of the subject that they sent 
a communication to the General Medical 
Council calling their attention to a letter 
from the Borough Coroner of Bridgwater 
in which that gentleman said that at an 
inquest held by him the jury appended 
the following rider to their verdict :— 


“The jury desire strongly to censure Jane 
Rugg for not calling in medical assistance upon 
difficulties arising in the deceased giving birth 
to a child, and are of opinion that the Legisla- 
ture should interfere to prevent women acting 
as midwives unless trained and certificated for 


such purpose.”’ 


One more piece of evidence would be 
found in a recent charge of the Recorder 
to the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey. 
The Recorder said :— 


“He regretted very much that the registration | 
of midwives was not compulsory. To his mind | 
registration was of the utmost importance, and 
he hoped that a Bill dealing with this subject, 
which had for some time been before Parliament, 
would eventually become law. Such a law was 
necessary in the interests of the poor, who might 
then folk forward to the fact that if registra- 
tion of a midwife was compulsory, there would 
be some guarantee that she was able to perform 
her duties. Anyone at present could call her- | 
self a midwife, however ignorant she might be 
of the very first principles of her duties.”’ 


The Parliamentary history of the matter 
was not less striking or important. In 
1878 a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then President of the Council, 
but the part dealing with the Registra- 
tration of Midwives did not ultimately | 
receive the Assent of the Legislature. In 
1890 another Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons, and proceeded as far 
as the Second Reading, but then fell a 
victim to a not uncommon practice ; and 
those who opposed it, being unable to 
defeat it on its merit, had recourse to the 
device of talking it out. In 1892 and 
1893 the House of Commons appointed 
a Select Committee to consider the 
question, which sat during two years. 
In 1892, the Committee reported as 
follows :— 


“ This evidence has shown that there is at 
present serious and unnecessary loss of life and 
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health, and permanent injury to both mother 
and child in the treatment of childbirth, and 
that some legislative pruvision for improvement 
and regulation is desirable.”’ 


The Report of 1893 stated :— 


“Your Committee are of opinion that a large 
number of maternal and particularly infant 
deaths, as well as a serious amount of suffering 
and permanent injury to women and children, is 
caused from the inefficiency and want of skill of 
many of the women practising as midwives, with- 
out proper training and qualification.” 
Nothing, however, had been done, and 
no one with a candid mind could read 
the Report of the Committee . without 
seeing that the following points were 
established beyond all possibility of 
doubt :—(1) That midwives did attend 
the women of the humbler classes in 
great numbers, and without the super- 
vision of qualified medical men; (2) 
That midwives were a necessary class ; 
(3) That in very large proportion they 
were quite untrained and uneducated, 
and therefore not fit for the important 
duties which they undertook to discharge; 
(4) That the mortality amongst the 
women whom they attended was greater 
than it ought to be, and that other 
injuries and evils followed from thcir 
want of skill; (5) That education and 
supervision would do much to reduce 
these evils, although they might not do 
away with them altogether. At present 
there was no proper authority exercised, 
and no proper standard of teaching. 
Before these could be secured, the Legis- 
lature must give the necessary statutory 
powers. He would quote the testimony 
of a man, whose name would be received 
with respect and attention, as one of the 
highest authorities in the country—Sir 
John Williams. Writing a few days 
ago, he said :-— 


Registration Bill. 


“64, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
** May i1. 


‘Dear Lord Balfour,—In common with a 
very large number of medical men, I am grate- 
ful to you for introducing into the House of 
Lords a Bill for the Registration of Midwives. 
The large number of births attended by mid- 
wives ulone, and the frequency of serious, and 
even fatal, results arising from ignorance on the 
part of midwives of the process of natural 
labour, make it most desirable that the 

rer women of the country, who are unable 
to obtain the services of a medical man, should 
be able to secure the help of a midwife who haa 
an elementary knowledge of midwifery. The 
mortality after childbirth is considerably greater 
than is generally supposed. This mortality is 
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due to two classes of cases, one beng peovatehie 
and the other not preventable. at due to 
preventable causes forms the larger section, and 
amounts to two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
whole. The preventable causes consist of infec- 
tion and some forms of abnormal development 
and departure from the natural mechanism ; and 
upon a knowledge of the means for preventing 
infection and an ability to distinguish abnor- 
mality at an early period depends success in pre- 
venting or reducing mortality. It cannot be 
doubted that the mortality of childbed among 
the poorer classes would be greatly reduced if 
the women attending them pc i the el 

tary knowledge to which I have referred. I 
am, my Lord, yours truly,—Jonn W1Lt1aMs.” 





Could anything be more 
According to this high authority, there 
was a large mortality due to preventable 
causes. It meant that this preventable 
loss of life might fall in the most tragic 
manner on otherwise happy homes. Let 
noble Lords think of the labouring man, 
in the prime of life, with steady and 
fairly paid work, and healthy childrea ; 
and imagine the sudden loss, by pre- 
ventable causes, of a useful life—a loss 
turning all the happiness and _pro- 


sperity into misery and despair. He 
would next turn to the second part of the 
question—Were the proposals contained 


in the Bill a well-considered and wise 
measure of reform! The provisions 
were short and simple. 
vided for the registration of midwives, 
and prohibited those who were not 
registered from using the title of “ Mid- 
wife.” The Bill did not prohibit un- 
registered women from practising as 
midwives ; that could not be done. Com- 
mon humanity would permit anyone to 
go to the assistance of a fellow-creature in 
pain or misery, and it was impossible to 
forbid that assistance being accepted. 
The Bill in this respect followed the 
precedent of former legislation. The 
Medical Act of 1858 prohibited any 
person from wilfully and falsely pre- 
tending to be or take or use the name of 
a physician, doctor of medicine, &c. The 
Dentists Act of 1878 provided that a 
person shall not be entitled to take or 
use the name or title of “ Dentist,” &c. 
Then there was the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act of 1881, which provided that no 
person “other than a person who for the 
time being is on the register of veter- 
inary surgeons,” should “ take or use the 
title of veterinary surgeon or veterinary 
practitioner.” Parliament had actually 
taken more care of the animals under 


Lord Balfour. 
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| attended by midwives. 


striking ?| 


First, they pro- | 
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human charge than of women who were 
Finally, there 
was the precedent of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. The right to use the title 
| “ Pharmaceutical Chemist” was restricted 
|to certain persons by the provisions of 
\the Pharmacy Act 1852, and the right 
| to use the title “ Chemist and Druggist ” 
was restricted to certain persons by the 
provisions of the Pharmacy Act 1861. 
Therefore the Bill proceeded on the 
sound and _ well-considered lines of 
measures already accepted by Parliament. 
Next, the Bill formed a Board which 
would keep the register and admit mid- 
wives to registration after proper ex- 
amination. The Board would also make 
rules for examinations and for the guid- 
ance and control of midwives in their 
calling. In all these matters, the 
Board would be subject to the control 
of the General Medical Council, and the 
Bill in this part differed a iittle from the 
original draft published in some of the 
medical papers, one reason for this 
was that it had been altered to meet 
the wishes of the President of the 
Medical Council himself. Then certain 
privileges were given to those on 
the register—such as the use of the 
title of “Midwife,” the right to recover 
fees by law; and it imposed penalties for 
‘fraud and for disobedience of the rules. 
All those specialists on the diseases 
of women whom he had consulted, ap- 
proved of the form in which the Bill 
was drafted. Some objections had been 
urged against the Bill, and one very 
prominently. It was that the Bill in- 
troduced a new class of medical prac- 
titioners — that it was going to put 
women on a different footing from men 
in this matter, because no man was & 
qualified practitioner until he had 
qualified in each of the three branches— 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery. But 
this was an objection that could not 
be sustained. The Bill did not turn 
these women loose without control. 
It simply provided that they should 
be so far qualified as to be able to 
recognise the limits of what they ought 
to attempt, and to recognise them 
early enough to call in a qualified medi- 
cal man. It was impossible to prevent 
the women from practising, and was it 
better do what was possible in the way 
of improving their position, increasing 
their education, developing their facilities 
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of training, and putting them under a 
certain control and supervisiun! If this 
Bill did nothing else, it would for the first 
time give the means and power to the 
people who employed the midwives of 
discriminating between those who were 
qualified to a certain extent and those 
who were not. There was no means of 
giving effect to the registration of mid- 
wives at present except by the action of 
a voluntary body, which had not been 
altogether popular. Another highly 
technical objection was that it used the 
expression ‘“ natural labour,” which could 
not be defined in an Act of Parliament. 
The point he wished to impress on these 
objectors was that while, at the present 
time, midwives often did not know when 
labour was going on naturally and when 
it was not, the amount of attention and 
training to be given to them would 
enable them to know when the ser- 
vices of a medical man were necessary. 
He could fortify himself by an authority 
which he thought their Lordships would 
accept on this point. Two years ago, 
after the Report of the Select Committee 
was issued, Zhe Lancet had a leading 
article on the subject. It cast a great 
amount of ridicule on those who took 
the objection to which he was referring. 
These were the words of the article :— 


“We have not much sympathy with the 
remark that it is impossible to define ‘natural 
labour.’ We live in a practical world, and it is 
not impossible to lay down rules of conduct 
intelligible to women of any training that will 
enable them to know when to send for medical 
assistance, and enable those who supervise them 
to know when they have been culpable in not so 
sending.” 


That was the answer which they gave to 
the objection, and they hoped that it 
would be regarded as a satisfactory one. 
There was, however, one objection which 
had not been raised which he felt bound 
to refer to for fear of misconstruction. 
It had not been actually suggested, but 
it was impossible to be blind to the fact, 
that it had been hinted that one effect 
of the Bill would be to take away busi- 
ness from medical men. Their Lordships 
knew the medical profession well enough, 
however, to believe that such an objec- 
tion would not be raised by any large 
body of it. But if it were raised, it was 
an objection which Parliament would not 
listen to for a moment. He thought 
that their Lordships held the medical 
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profession in far too high esteem to 
believe that any large body of doctors 
would raise a narrow-class interest of 
that kind against what he believed to be 
a great reform. So far from the Bill 
having this effect, however, he believed 
that the effect of this legislation would 
be to teach women when to send for 
medical advice, and the essence of the 
whole question was prompt and early 
attendance. This was no question of 
Party conflict ; it was one of domestic 
reform. He believed it to be one of the 
greatest importance to a large class who 
were little able to help themselves. Some 
measure of this kind was a clamant 
necessity in the interests of public 
health, as well as in the interests of 
common humanity. The Bill would 
afford at least a chance to those most 
interested to know whether those they 
employed were possessed of reasonable 
knowledge and skill, or whether they 
were dangerously, and, he might add, 
criminally ignorant. There were the three 
proverbial courses before Parliament in 
this matter. To let the matter alone, a 
course which he thought no one would 
be found to defend; to prevent mid- 
wives altogether from exercising their 
calling, which he thought was not pos- 
sible ; or to accept some wise and well- 
considered reform, such as that which he 
had endeavoured to explain to their Lord- 
ships, and to the Bill enacting which he 
hoped most earnestly their Lordships 
would give a Second Reading. 

Lorp THRING said he took a great 
interest in this subject. They were 
all agreed as to the necessity for 
educating midwives, but there re 
mained behind one consideration to 
which their Lordships ought to give 
attention. They ought to do justice to 
the 8,000 or 10,000 women who were at 
present engaged in this occupation—ad- 
mitted to be a necessary one. The 
women, under this Bill, would not be 
able to obtain any education at all, be- 
cause the Bill placed education almost 
out of their way. It raised the standard 
too much, and no doubt it was a measure 
which pleased the doctors very well. He 
did not blame the doctors; naturally 
they wished to exalt their art to the ut- 
most ; but the effect of the Bill would be 
to refer everything to a Council on 
which there were no lady doctors or lay- 
men. A strictly professional Council 
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would make regulations for the mid- 
wives. There was not a hint in the Bill 
of the recommendation of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
that there should be local examinations, 
and that the local infirmary and local 
hospital should be utilised for the pur- 
pose of educating those women. Then, 
again, the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons recommended that 
the County Councils should have a con- 
trolling power ; and they ought to have. 
It was, indeed, a local question. The 
whole Bill, however, was a centralised 
system of education in London of a most 
expensive character, quite unattainable 
by those poor women. He could not 
imagine anything wilder than the way in 
which that Bill was drawn. The Bill 


depended on the definition of midwife— 


“a woman who undertakes to attend cases of 
natural labour with the direction and super- 
vision of a medical practitioner.”’ 


No such thing; a midwife never “ under- 
takes,” in a legal sense, or in any way, 
with the direction and supervision of a 
medical practitioner. This was a speci- 
men of the little consideration which had 
been given to the details of the Bill. He 
thought that the object of the Bill was 
most excellent ; but he trusted that it 
would be referred to a Select Committee, 
and that due care would be taken to see 
that midwives were properly represented 
on the Council. Above all, the ex- 
aminations of midwives should be local, 
and the expense ought to be reduced 
to the lowest possible point. 

*Lorp PLAYFAITR said, the Govern- 
ment had no objection to the general 
principle involved in the Bill, though 
they considered that, probably, several 
Amendments might be necessary. If 
the noble Lord would put himself in 
communication with the Privy Council 
he thought that the suggested Amend- 
ments would commend themselves to 
him, as he hoped they would be found 
useful to the general public. There 
was certainly a large amount of ignor- 
ance among the midwives engaged 
in cases of natural labour throughout 
the kingdom; and there was, un- 
doubtedly, a'so a great deal of preven- 
tible illness which would not occur if 
more competent midwives were engaged. 
At the same time, the Government had 
always found it extremely difficult to 


Lord Thring. 
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deal with the question on account of the 
interests involved. This was not the 
first or the tenth time that this subject 
had been before Government. It was con- 
sidered two centuries ago very seriously 
by the Governments of the day; and 
during the time that the medical Acts 
were passing through Parliament in 1878 
the Government prepared clauses which 
were objected to by the Medical Council 
on the ground that they thought the sub- 
ject should not be mixed up with medical 
reform; therefore, the clauses for the 
protection of women from unskilled 
midwives fell to the ground. The noble 
Lord said that he was justified in trying to 
define what “ natural labour” was which 
midwives, qualified or not, might attend. 
That was one of the points of weakness 
in the Bill. He admitted that it was 
extremely ditticult to define. The Bill 
mentioned that they might attend cases 
of natural labour, but if it yas unnatural 
that then the medical man should be 
sent for. He thought that there must 
be some definition of this kind, but 
cases of unnatural labour were not 
frequent. Out of 15,000 cases analysed 
983 in the thousand were cases of 
natural labour, and only for the balance 
were midwives obliged to send for the 
medical man. Still it might cause a 
considerable amount of litigation, and 
persons would not know their powers 
under the Bill if it was left as vague as 
at present. Then there arose a serious 
question. The Bill provided that no one 
should call herself a midwife alone or 
with an adjective unless she had been 
examined, certified, and registered. Now 
midwife was one of the oldest words in 
the English language, and it would be 
extremely difficult for any Bill to create 
a monopoly in the use of the word, and 
to say that persons who were not regis- 
tered should not call themselves mid- 
wives. It was an old Saxon word, which 
arose from the woman getting mede, a 
guerdon, or a reward for her services. 
Their Lordships could not, therefore, 
monopolise it for one class of persons 
—an educated class, who were to exer- 
cise an art with skill. They might say 
“registered midwives” or “ qualified 
midwives,” but to take the name of 
midwife, which was the common property 
of all women, engaged now or inthe future 
in this work, would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult without some restriction. He called 
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attention to Clauses 8 to 12 simply be- 
cause he feared that they enjoined so 
much and were so elaborate that in prac- 
tice they would defeat the Bill and pre- 
vent its success. They would prove to 
be so costly in their administration that 
it would be exceedingly difficult to make 
the Bill work. He thought that the fee 
of two guineas for examination and 
registration was too high for persons 
of this class. He believed that more 
money would be obtained if a lower fee 
was taken and if the examinations 
were local as well as central. He 
assured the noble Lord that person- 
ally, as well as officially representing the 
Privy Council, he had much sympathy 
with the Bill ; but he would ask the noble 
Lord to postpone its further consideration 
for a little while, so as to enable the Gov- 
ernment to consider what Amendments 


they should put down before the Com-| 


mittee Stage. 
*Lorp BALFOUR said, that he cheer- 
fully accepted the suggestion of the 


noble Lord who had just spoken, not only 
to confer with the Privy Council as to 
the details of the Bill, but also to consult 
him and other noble Lords before putting 


down the Bill for Committee. 


Bill read 2*. 


NATURALISATION (RESIDENCE 
ABROAD) BILL. 


Passed through Committee and reported | 


without Amendment. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 
THe ArcuBisHop or CANTER- 
BURY, in rising to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said: I desire to 
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Bill resembles that which was before 
the House of Commons last year, and 
also that which was before your Lordships 
the year before, in this important respect, 
that it aims, not at being a complete 
scheme of Church patronage, but sim- 
ply at meeting some of the worst abuses. 
It aims at stopping, if possible, and, at 
any rate, making so difficult as to be 
almost impossible, those sales of what is 
considered property in Church patronage 
—those sales which are incompatible 
with the highest aspects of a trust, for 
our law has always considered that the 
principal aspect of an advowson is that 
it isa trust of the highest and most 
sacred character. This Bill is very like 
those which I have mentioned, but criti- 
cism, which has been invited and carefully 
used has improved it in some important 
particulars. I need not argue the evil 
in process amongst us. The evil lies in 
the ignoring of the trust. The purchase 
of the right to present to a benefice is 
one thing ; but the purchase of the right 
to decide as to the purchaser's own fit- 
ness, then to present himself, and to take 
Church and people and Sacraments and 
— and dying in hand next week, is a 
|very different thing. The purchase of 
|the next presentation is very different 
from acquiring property in the advowson. 
It is so felt, and it contradicts the best 
religious instincts of the poorest and least 
educated of our people. It is quite true 
that good men have purchased livings 
and presented themselves to them, but 
even a good man does not get over the 
| taint in the mind of his parishioners, and 
this feeling is a serious matter, they are 
‘apt and sure to say if anything goes 
| wrong— 
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“ What else can you expect, when you know 
he bought himself into the cure of our souls f ”’ 


express, in the first instance, the great | 
sorrow that I feel on account of the | The evil, whatever it is, is distinctly on 
death of Lord Selborne, who took the | the increase, though its area is limited, for 
greatest interest in former Bills of this | it is a singular fact how the same livings 
kind. His vast knowledge and labour, | get sold over and over again. From 
the minute diligence with which he in-| want of at ention to the evil as it is now, 
vestigated matters, and his zeal for the | and from want of provisions on the sub- 
Church’s good, make the best friends ject, the evil is increasing, and there is a 
of the Church feel that the Church practical reason why it should increase. 
has lost in him her very best friend. | The value of benefices is going down, and 
His last letter to me, written only ais, in fact, so far reduced that the pur- 
few weeks ago, expressed approval of | chase of an advowson or next presenta- 
the principles of the present Bill, and | tion is the very best investment that a 
his opinion that those principles are well | clergyman can make, as he can obtain a 
carried out in the various clauses. This | rate of interest immeasurably beyond 
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what he can get in any other way ; and 
if he can leave it behind him as property 
it is property which yields an immense 
As the value of livings 
goes down, the sales of livings increase. 
For instance, 
there were 83 advertisements of advow- 
sons in the advertising columns of 7'he 


rate of interest. 


This is a matter of fact. 


Times during the months of January and 


February 1895, against 37 in the two 


corresponding months of 1894. Again 


one single firm in its list offered 82 livings 


in the single month of January, 1895, 
with immediat» possession. 


shameless advertisements, but I should 
like to read two or three selected from 
advertisements actually in circulation 
now, simply to show the House that, 


while the language has become rather 


less barefaced, their description and 
character show tha they are intended 
for a class of persons very unlike that 
spiritual pastor 


people. 


strain :— 


‘This preferment is only suited to a clergy- 


man who is prepared to give a fair price for a 
** This is an 


really desirable county benetice.”’ 
unusually desirable gentloman’s property.” 


Then comes a description of a house and 
grounds, concluding : — 


“ This is a very compact gentleman’s property, 
in perfect repair.” 


The descriptions are interlarded with 
announcements that the benefices are 
near good towns or convenient railway 
stations, that yachts or fishing are to be 
had, and, what speaks for itself, “ first- 


class society.” There are also even 


more serious defects appearing in the 
“ there 
This would attract the 
kind of man who wants no trouble with 


advertisements. One is, that 


are no schools.” 


the children of his parish. Another is, 
that the income of the benefice is derived 


from tithe rent-charge and the Ecclesias- 


tical Commissioners. That meansactually 
that where a living with very poor means 
has been lately augmented by this body 
and brought up to, say, £300, this is used, 
as an instrument to make a large sum out | 
of the sale of the benefice. The amount | 
even of charities bestowed on a parish is 
held out as showing that there will be no 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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I have 
before now quoted to your Lordships 


whom your Lordships 
would most wish to see in livings of your 
own, in love with his work and with his 
The advertisements run in this 
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demands made on the pastor. These de- 
scriptions are also, in some cases, coloured 
with such nauseous statements as that an 
“ Evangelical ” or a “Catholic” clergyman 
is required by such salesmen. The 
list of advertisements put out by some 
advertising firms is very large, and one 
of the leading agents told the Royal 
Commission who examined him on the 
subject that three-quarters of his trans- 
actions were illegal. But there are many 
people who never come near an agent at 
all, so that this by no means reveals the 
amount of the evil that is going on. 
A firm of agents sent me a circular the 
other day stating that— 

“owing to their being University men, their 
relations with their clients had always been 
pleasant ;”’ 


and no wonder, when they add that 
as they commanded the assistance of 
a firm of lawyers, they could “ assure 
the patron of every safeguard with 
regard to simony.” Violation of the 
law was never asserted in a more deter- 
mined way than this. But what is the 
kind of men who are being introduced 
into the Church in the meantime, and 
what is the kind of training which all 
this exercises upon the men? A clergy- 
man the other day was offered a prefer- 
ment of large value, and he was pre- 
pared to give between £10,000 and 
£20,000 for it. While the transaction 
was being completed the incumbent died. 
The patrons, however, proceeded, and 
thought the purchaser would in honour 
complete the bargain ; but as soon as he 
was placed in possession he turned round 
and declined to give the original sum, 
because, whereas when he entered on the 
purchase there was an aged incumbent in 
the living, now there was a young incum- 
bent, himself, and therefore the living was 
of much less value, and he declined to pay. 
Is such a man as that the kind of pastor 
the English Church creates? Is it decent 
that a system which encourages and 
makes possible such a class of men, 
and such a state of morals should 
continue? It is exercising a  per- 
nicious effect upon the Church. The 
aim of this Bill then is simply to make 
the present law effective. We have no 
desire to alter the law. We have no 
| wish to interfere with any person’s rights, 
but those rights must be regarded in 
om of the law as it exists, and all we 
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aim at is to make the law a reality. The 
law has always spoken most decidedly 
against the sale of vacant livings ; but 
the practice which has arisen now is the 
effort to evade the law and to make easy 
the sale of practically vacant livings. 
What we desire to interfere with is the 
evasion of the law, these tricks against 
the law, not to alter the spirit of the 
law. There is a new form of advertise- 
ment, offering immediate “legal ” posses- 
sion. “ Legal” possession! That is done 
by actually turning the law as to 
resignation itself into a instrument 
of fraud. All these elusions are 
calculated to introduce into the Church 
a class of men whom good Church- 
men, I am sure, do not desire to 
have ministering to them. For the ex- 
isting state of things is a scandal and 
stumbling-block to the very best of our 
people. I cannot help saying that it is 
like the buying and selling in the Temple, 
and while I hold that private patronage 
is most serviceable both to the nation and 
to the Church, I am quite sure that if 
these abuses are not corrected private 
patronage will be abolished with them. 
But I am persuaded that these abuses can 


be prevented, and that private patronage 
can be protected ; and it is with the view 
of making the law effective for this pur- 
pose that the Bill has been introduced. 
I might be asked what the great hody of 
the clergy think of the Bill, and whether 


they are prepared to accept it. I can 
only say that it has been subjected to 
their criticism, has been improved by 
that criticism, and that it is now accept- 
able to the great mass of the clergy. The 
Bill has been approved by the clergy in 
Convocation and by the Houses of Lay- 
men in both Provinces. Sion College, 
a vigilant guardian of their interests, 
the London Diocesan Conference, and the 
Church Congress have approved the Bill. 
Certain objections which were at first 
entertained by those whom I may term 
honest purchasers of advowsons—who 
are as anxious as any people to see the 
law made real—have been met, as well as 
those of others, by omitting the clauses 
as to compulsory resignation and seques- 
trations. Efforts have also been success- 
fully made to meet the objections of 
certain bodies of trustees, whom we 
have bought under the list of public 
patrons—bodies of trustees without 
powers of sale—and their rights 
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are safeguarded by the Bill. There 
is a class of objectors whom we have not 
tried to meet. An association largely 
composed of those who have bought their 
livings, and are still in the interest of 
the agents. You send to the chambers 
which are called their office, and you 
are referred for their papers to a notorious 
firm of agents. How is the Bill to act? 
The main idea of this Bill is to provide 
efficient means to render illegal purchases 
unsafe without trenching on recognised 
rights of property. It is proposed to 
effect this by enacting that whenever a 
benefice is transferred from patron to 
patron, or transmitted, except by 
devise, death, or action of law, the 
transferee shall not present to any 
vacancy occurring within a year. The 
principle is the same as it is in 
the case of a gift of real property ; a 
man making a gift to a charity must by 
law, in order as far as possible to prevent 
heirs from being defrauded, live a year 
afterwards, or his transfer of property 
takes no effect. In bankruptcy, to 
prevent fraud, an assignment of pro- 
perty must be made, I think, ten years 
before the bankruptcy. So here the 
hope is to prevent simony by provid- 
ing that when a living is purchased 
the new owner shall not present to 
it within 12 months. A longer period 
has been proposed, but I believe one 
year would be quite sufficient, simply 
because these people do not trust one 
another; a common practice is to de- 
posit the money in the hands of a third 
person, simply because there is no 
trust. They know the transaction in 
which they are engaged is illegal, and that 
if a man takes advantage of the law in one 
respect they will in another. I am 
assured by those who have had a great 
deal to do with transactions of this 
kind that one year is quite sufficient to 
discourage simoniacal transactions. I 
will now return to the question of the 
protection of the honest person. By 
the Bill of last year a vacancy which 
occurred within two years was not to 
be filled up by the new owner, and 
the presentation to the living was to go 
to the Bishop. Difficulties were felt in 
regard to that, and it is now provided in 
this Bill that the lapse shall be to the 
Crown, with this provision—that the 
Crown is not to take advantage of the 
lapse if it receives a certificate from 
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proper persons who investigate the matter, 
armed with powers to investigate, that 
the transaction was honestly meant and 
accomplished. A man who has just 
bought a large property may wish to 
buy the advowson of the neighbouring 
church, because it is to him a matter of 
the highest interest that there should 
always be a fit person presented to the 
living, and it would be very hard on 
such a man if, after having bought the 
advowson, the clergyman should die, or 
be promoted, within 12 months, so that 
he would not again have an opportunity 
of presenting to the Church for perhaps 
40 years. The right person to inquire 
whether the advowson has been bought 
honestly is the Bishop—the Bishop and 
his officers, who are in the habit of con- 
sidering the propriety of institution. 
The new arrangement relieves the 
Bishop also of the possible odium of 
the living lapsing to him; he can 
have no kind of interest in it. I 
believe that the people will trust the 
Bishops to act in the most thorough 
spirit of investigation. It has been said 
that the Bishops were hungry for Church 
patronage ; but from my experience, and 
from that of all other Bishops, I can say 
that of all duties they have to perform, 
the patronage of the livings is one of the 
most difficult and delicate ; it is open to 
perpetual criticism. Their object is not to 
possess themselves of livings, but to find 
the right man to fill them. I believe then 
that this interposition of a year will 
prevent subterfuge, and will make the 
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his refusal. Proper power is therefore 
given to investigate the case. At pre- 
sent the Bishop may be put to great 
expense, even if he succeed in proving 
his point. The Bill also proposes to 
abolish donatives, which are really the 
most potent instrument that these 
simoniacal dealers have at present. 
Finally, the Bill will prevent clergymen 
henceforth from presenting themselves, 
which I believe to have been always the 
intention of our Statutes. The cap. 11 
of the Act passed in the 13th year of 
Queen Anne begins :— 

“ Whereas some of the clergy have procured 
preferments for themselves by buying ecclesias- 
tical livings, and others have thereby been 
discouraged : ”” 
and it then proceeds to forbid the sale 
of next presentations. I cannot inter- 
pret that in any other way than that at 
that time the sale of advowsons was very 
rare, and that the only sale of livings 
was by purchase of next pvesentations. 
I repeat then that the aim of this Bill is 
not to construct an ideal system of patron- 
age; it recognises the present state of 
things, but attempts to remove the evils. 
The construction of a complete system of 
patronage is too great an undertaking to be 
done at once, and for the present I am 
content if I can, as I hope by this Bill 
to do, effectually remove the shameful 
scandals by which patronage is defiled. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE acknowledged 
willingly that this was the best Bill 
on this subject which he had seen. 
Some of the objections he had made to 


spirit and letter of the law agree, and by | former Bills of the kind, though they 


this simple method we hope to alter 
this great scandal and make it thoroughly 
unsafe to purchase livings with dishonest 
intent. The Bill deals with other matters 
which can be more fully explained in 
Committee. One of them is, that it gives 
the power of remonstrance, or repre- 
entation, to the parish before appoint- 
ment. I believe there is a great deal 
of feeling on this subject, and also 
that strength will be given to a new 
incoming incumbent through his name 
having been submitted to the parish in 
that way. Then, again, the Bill pro- 
poses to strengthen the administrative 
right of the Bishop to refuse vicious and 
incapable men ; it is not left entirely in 
the hands of the Bishop, as judicial pro- 
ceedings are also provided afterwards, and 
the Bishop may be called upon to justify 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 





were rather sneered at then, have been 
gradually admitted. The first, of 1887, 
was entirely remodelled, both in form 
and substance. The proposal of 1893 
not to allow a resale of patronage for 
the monstrous period of 21 years had 
been reduced to one, and that with a 
qualification to protect the owner from 
suffering by a purely accidental cause, 
which was probably sufficient. He 
believed that a Bill removing some of 
the most objectionable features of the 
exercise of Church patronage might 
have been passed many a time, and cer 
tainly in 1887, without the slightest 
difficulty ; but people had been allowed 
to ride their hobbies too hard, with the 
result that the Bills introduced had 
always been injudiciously encumbered. 
He thought that in one or two points 
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this Bill went rather too far, and in one 
it did not go far enough. He thought 
the right to devise, as well as to transfer, 
advowsons to public bodies ought to be 
allowed. Indeed, it seemed to have been 
omitted by mistake, as the 1893 Bill 
contained it, and nobody objected. The 
most serious defect still was the mode of 
dealing with objections to institution or 
collation. Sub-section 4 of Clause 6 pro- 
vided that a month’s notice was to be 
given to the parishioners before a clergy- 
man was instituted to a benefice, and 
that representations in writing objecting 
to the institution might be lodged by 
any parishioner. He agreed with the 
expediency of giving notice to the 
parishioners before any presentation was 
made. But there was no limit of time 
in regard to the misconduct that might 
be alleged against the clergyman. Was 
a clergyman to be called upon to face 
charges of this kind ranging over all his 
life? Something done in his college 
days, for instance, might be raked up 
against him. Under the old C.ergy Dis- 
cipline Act two years was the limit. He 
had thought the period too short, and 
in 1892 it was extended to five years. 
But under this Bill there was no limit 
whatever. Any old story of a clergy- 
man’s life might be sent to the Bishop 
by any person, and the clergyman would 
be obliged to meet it. To fix no limit 
to the period was against the principle of 
English law, except in the case of actual 
crime ; and even in the case of actual 
crime no such indefinite time was allowed 
in the Clergy Discipline Act. Moreover, 
the less the time was limited, the greater 
facility and temptation were offered to 
blackmailers as well as informers for 
mere spite, especially with such a mode 
of trial was was now proposed. For the 
clergyman was to be tried for any alleged 
misconduct by his Bishop in camera. 
There was nothing to show how the trial 
was to be conducted; there were no 
prescribed rules of evidence. To deal 
with cases of that kind they should 
have competent judges, free from all 
suspicion of prejudice. Did anybody 
imagine that a Bishop, who had offered 
to collate a man to a living or a canonry, 
would be regarded as standing in the 
same relation to him as to one presented 
by a stranger, and both of them perhaps 
notoriously differing from the theological 
views of the Bishop? In 1873, during 
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the progress of the Judicature Bill in the 
House of Lords, Lord Salisbury moved 
that all appeals from Ecclesiastical 
Courts (including ecclesiastical appeals) 
should be heard by a lay judge. Bishop 
Wilberforce supported the Amendment 
and said— 


“T do not think that judgments in ecclesias- 
tical cases by Bishops are likely to be as just, or 
if they were, to appear as just, as judgments 
pronounced by judges who are not ecclesiastics.”’ 
That, too, was the ultimate opinion of 
Parliament. Indeed, if he were a Bishop 
he would say that he could not properly 
try those charges, unless both parties 
consented. One thing he was quite 
certain of, and that was——that the first 
time a clergyman was kept out of a 
benefice under this Bill, by a Bishop who 
was opposed to him in ecclesiastical 
views, there would be a strong feeling 
that he had not got justice. The Bishop 
was, of course, bound to assign reasons 
for rejecting the clergyman ; but these 
might be excuses and not reasons. He 
must be a poor Bishop indeed, who could 
not make reasons that would hold water. 
At least he could, and many of the 
Bishops were as clever as he was in that 
way. That was a position in which the 
Bishops would not like to find them- 
selves, but they were put into it by the 
Bill. It was a matter that would 
require more careful and quiet con- 
sideration than it had received yet. 
They were told there was an appeal to 
the Archbishop, and that the Archbishops 
always sat with an assessor in hearing 
similar appeals now. But that was not 
a real trial. He would not “ assess” 
an Archbishop on those terms He 
would say: No; if you mean me to act 
as a judge, either with or without what 
may be called a jury, I will do so; but 
if you mean that I am to sit merely to 
keep you straight on legal matters, I will 
not. But, further than that, there was no 
obligation in the Bill that the Arch- 
bishop, or a Bishop, should sit with 
an assessor. In a paper which had been 
circulated regarding the Bill it was 
said :— 


““The secretary of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Mr. Lee, a lawyer of long experience, 
testified in the Poole case what the Archbishop’s 
‘hearing’ under 1 and 2 Vict. c. 106, customarily 
was. In his affidavits he said: His Grace did 
not at such hearing sit as a Court, but as the 
Archbishop in person, in camerd sud, That there 
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were no minutes, pleadings, or acts in courtthat at this time of day in England, a 
clergyman should be told :— 


made, entered, or brought in previous to the 
hearing of the appeal. That there were no 
witnesses examined on the hearing of the appeal 
with reference thereto, or the acts which 
formed the subject-matter thereof or otherwise. 
That His Grace, under the advice of his assessor. 
had refused the evidence of witnesses tendered 
at the appeal on behalf of the appellant, and ex- 
cepting the statement of the appellant himself, 
and of three persons, not purporting to be taken 
on oath, there were not any documents in the 
nature of depositions or affidavits read or used. 
That during the time the deponent had been 
secretary of the Archbishop all appeals had, 
under the provisions of the Statute 1 and 2 Vict. 
ec. 106, been made in writing, pursuant to the 


1llth section of the Act, and decided by His | 


Grace upon such written documents: and that 
no appellant or respondent had eves been heard 
vivd voce, or by oral testimony of the witnesses, 
or by counsel or agent.’ ”’ 


He was quite willing to believe that the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury did 
always sit with an assessor ; whether the 


other Archbishop did he did not know, | 
but he concluded not, as he had never | 
It was | 


been asked to sit with him. 
further said in the paper— 


“So much for the ‘ historic continuity ’ of the 
ractice actually adopted. The Queen’s Bench, 
indeed, held that the Archbishop, though bound 
to ‘ hear ’ the accused, was left perfectly free as 
to the detuils of the ‘hearing.’ Lord Campbell 
said: ‘As to the mode of hearing we give no 
opinion.’ Lord Justice Compton said: ‘ Whether 
it would be a hearing to say ‘‘ you shall put all 
in writing” would be another question ; it is not 
necessary for us to give an opinion onthat. He 
must hear. And if, in the course of the argu- 
ment, counsel or parties wish to introduce im- 
portant matter, that is a question for the Judge 
presiding over the argument, whether he does 
or does not want to hear such matters as may be 
inconvenient for him to hear.’ ”’ 


He rather gathered that was in 1873— 
[The Archbishop of Canrersury: “T 
think it was 50 years ago.”| The Poole 
case? [“ Yes.”] That may have been so, 
but there was no evidence of any change 
of practice, and certainly there was no 
legal obligation. Even if it were provided 
by the Bill, that the Archbishop should 
always sit with an assessor, he did not 
think that was the way a clergyman 
ought to be tried. The question of ex- 
pense was, of course, given as a reason 
for such a summary and injudicial way 








of ruining a clergyman who was prepared | 
toface thecost rather than loseeverything. | 
And if the expense to the Bishop was a 
serious thing what was it to a poor 


“You shall not havea trial by any kind of 
jury ; you shall only go before the Bishop and his 
assessor, and if you can satisfy them well and 
good, but if not you will be condemned tor life,’’ 


Some of their Lordships would re- 
member the care that was taken, both 
at the Lambeth meeting, which the most 
rev. Prelate fully described in 1890, and 
in that House afterwards, which agreed 
with it, to secure a full trial of charges 
under the Clergy Discipline Act; and 
he could not conceive why Incumbents 
were less entitled to it at the beginning 
of their career than at any other time. 
He could not help thinking a great deal 
of good might be done by cutting down 
this Bill, he did not mean permanently, 
but by having some further consideration 
about matters of thatkind. He thought 
a great improvement might take place if 
this part of the Bill were postponed, 
especially when they remembered how 
matters had progressed in consequence 
of the delays which had taken place 
hitherto. 

*TuE Bishop or LONDON was very 
glad the noble Lord who had just 
addressed them had come to the position 
of being favourable on the whole to this 
Bill. He had on previous occasions, 
been rather hostile—{ Lord GriwtHorpe: 
“To other Bills.”|—to other Bills of a 
similar character. He was glad they 
had succeded in satisfying his Lordship so 
far, and with regard to the particular pro- 
visions on which he had spent his time, 
that he only implied that the Bill ought 
not topass as long as Clauses 6 and 7 were 
in it. There was a good deal to be said in 
answer, but anyhow this was a kind of 
objection which could be more properly 
dealt with in Committee than upon 
the Second Reading, because it did not 
really touch the principle of the Bill 
at all. The analogy followed in 
the Bill was that of the ordinary 
dealing with a licensed curate. 
A licensed curate, as everyone 
knew was liable to have his licence 
revoked by the Bishop of the diocese on 
such grounds as satisfied the Bishop that 
it was no longer proper he should con- 
tinue to hold his licence. This was the 
sort of judicial duty which no Bishop 
could escape from discharging. He sup- 


clergyman? It was a monstrous thing | posed every Bishop who had been on the 


Lord Grimthorpe. | 
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Bench for more than six months must 
have, in some way or other, some experi- 
ence of the working of that procedure. 
What happened was, thatthe Bishop sent 
for the Curate to appear before him 
and to show cause “why his licence 
should not be revoked.” He did not 
know of any Bishop who would call upon 
aman to answer a charge and at the 
same time not take care to produce the 
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a matter of fact, the matter was entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Justice Keating, for 
| it was he who was good enough to come 
down an act as assessor. If it were de- 
sirable to make things more clear and 
definite, in the direction which the noble 
Lord had indicated, he did not see any 
reason why they should not consider the 
matter in Committee. But he deprecated 
a postponement of the Bill altogether 





evidence upon which the proposal to/simply because the noble Lord was not 
revoke was grounded. He had revoked | prepared with any Amendments which 
licences, but the Curate had always had | he thought were necessary. Reference 
the opportunity of cross-examining the | had been made to previous Bills. Those 
witnesses and of putting forward his | Bills had passed through their Lordships’ 
defence. He had never knowna Bishop House, and they had not been rejected 


refuse to allow a Curate to bring wit- 
nesses on his own side. It might be 
said :— 

“Why not have a regular open court for the 


judging of such questions? Why leave it in the 
ishop’s hands at all ?”’ 


His experience was, that, as a general 
rule, the person to be tried proposed that 
nothing should be said about the matter, 


that it should be kept as private as pos- 
sible, because, in the view of some people, 
it was a slur to be tried at all. If the 
decision were contested, an appeal was 
made to the Archbishop, and he always 
heard the cases in open court. It was a 
very long time indeed since any Arch- 
bishop had heard a case of this kind 
without some legal assessor with him. 
In three cases there had been appeals 
against his (the Bishop of London’s) 
decisions. The Vicar General had 
always been there as the Archbishop’s 
assessor, and the Vicar General had taken 
the position which a lawyer in such cases 
invariably took. In theory, when the 
Archbishop or Bishop calledin an assessor, 
he was supposed to decide the question 
himself, and the assessor simply stood by 
and took care the Bishop or Archbishop 
did not make any legal mistake ; but he 
did not think it was ever so in practice. 
When Bishop of Exeter, he, in the case 
of Philpotts v. Boyd, asked an assessor 
to sit with him. It never occurred to him 
he should sit there and conduct the trial, 
and let his assessor simply advise him 
here and there where he thought a 
blunder was being made. He asked the 
assessor to conduct the trial for him. As 


in the Lower House. They had not 
| been passed in the House of Commons 
‘for lack of time to consider them. It 
certainly could not be said that the ob- 
jections had been pushed to such a length 
as to interfere with the acceptance of the 
Bills. He therefore, hoped their Lord- 
ships would give the Bill a Second 
Reading, and if there were Amendments 
which it was right to introduce, he should 
be very ready to take his part in con- 
sidering them. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscuELL) said, he entirely sympathised 
with the most reverend Prelate’s desire 
to put an end to the scandals to which 
he had referred. His only complaint 
against the Bill was that it did not go 
nearly far enough. It prevented the sale 
of livings or any right of patronage by 
public auction ; but he should like to 
see a measure which would prevent the 
sale of livings at all. The notion that a 
living or a presentation to a living was 
a thing to be bought and sold was de- 
scended from evil times, when men did 
not realise their duties, but regarded as 
a right of property what they should 
have regarded as a sacred trust. The 
idea of a man selling the presentation to 
|@ living would never be countenanced 
nowadays. It had come down by tradi- 
tion, and he admitted the difficulty of 
getting rid of it altogether; but to 
prevent the sale by public auction merely 
would not get rid of much of the scandal 
to which reference had been made. 
Many of the advertisements which had 
been quoted had no reference to sale by 
_— auction ; and they would continue 
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to appear if sale by private contract 
were allowed. Public opinion of late 
years had been very much changing in 
the direction which he had indicated ; 
and nowadays it would not be felt to be 
an unjustifiable attack on property, as 
would have been the case many years 
ago, if the right of buying and selling 
livings were much more limited than the 
Bill proposed. He recognised the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the question, and 
that if too much were attempted the 
attempt might fail altogether, but he 
doubted whether much was done by for- 
bidding sale by public auction. Perhaps 
such sale was more scandalous than sale 
by private contract, but the result of 
this prohibition was to appear to give a 
fresh sanction to all those sales which 
were not conducted by public auction. 
He thought it would be better to omit 
that provision altogether, and simply 
deal with the question of presentations. 
No one could deny that Lord Grimthorpe 
had touched upon a very serious question. 
Everyone would agree that it was desir- 
able to extend the power of the Bishop 
to deal with the cases of presentees whose 
past conduct had been such as to make 
their occupation of the new living, how- 
ever much to their own advantage, a 
great detriment to the parishioners. 
But, of course, it was a very serious matter 
to refuse on such grounds the institution 
of a man who had been presented. It 
must ruin him for the rest of his life. 


{COMMONS} 





In the first instance, of course, every 
presentee would desire that the inquiry | 
by the Bishop should be private, for, | 
however much the inquiry might result | 
in his favour, a public inquiry often led 
to some dirt sticking, and that would be | 
bad for the presentee when instituted. | 
It would be worth considering whether, | 
when the decision was against the pre- | 
sentee, it would not be well to give| 
assurance that the appeal would be a 
real and substantial appeal, in which the 
case would be satisfactorily reconsidered. 

THe Eart or CRANBROOK said 
that, in view of the enormous difficulty 








in the way of Bishops getting rid of | cawar 


men who were disgracing the livings | 
which they held, and the very serious | 
questions involved in the removal of an | 





Order Bills. 

THE LORD’S DAY ACT. 

On the Motion of Viscounr CROSS, 
the Select Committee on the Lord’s Day 
Act was nominated as follows :—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Cowper, 
Viscount Cross, the Bishop of Rochester, 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, Lord Kin- 
naird, Lord Halsbury, Lord Hobhouse, 
Lord Thring, Lord Ashcombe, and Lord 
Farrer. 
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House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 14th May 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


COMMISSION. 
Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 


The House went; 
turned, 
*Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to certain Bills which had passed 
both Houses. [See List above, under 
Proceedings of House of Lords, p. 1129.] 


and, being re- 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were presented 


and read 1° :— 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (CALEDONIAN AND CRINAN 
CANALS). 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 


the Board of Trade, under the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing the Classifi- 
cation of Merchandise Traffic and the Schedule 
of Maximum Tolls and Charges applicable 
thereto for the Caledonian and Crinan Canals. 


—{Bill 246.] 

RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 

PROVISIONAL ORDER (STRABANE 
CANAL). 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 


incumbent, proper inquiry before institu-|the Board of Trade, under the Railway and 


tion ought to be facilitated. 


Bill read 2°. 
Lord Chancellor. 





Canal Traffic Act, 1888, containing the Classifi- 
cation of Merchandise Traffic and the Schedule 
of Maximum Rates, Tolls, and Charges applic- 
able thereto for the Strabane Canal.—[Bill 247.] 
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PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Board of Trade, under the Merchant Ship- 
ing Act, 1894, relating to the London amt 





nglish Channel Pilotage Districts.—[Bill 248.] 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES 
1879 AND 1884. 


Return presented relative thereto 
[Address 9th May, Mr. George Russell) ; 


ACTS, | 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. | 


[No. 264.) 


POLLING DISTRICTS (WARWICK). 


Copy presented,—of Order made by 
Warwickshire County Council altering 
the Polling Districts of the County [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH IN- 
TERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 

Management of the Funds applicable to 

the Intermediate and Technical Educa- 

tion of the Inhabitants of the County of 

Glamorgan in the matter of the Founda- 

tion of Edward Lewis for a School at 

Gelligaer, &c., Alldworth’s Foundation 

at Eglwysilan, &c., and of the Cowbridge 

Grammar School, &c. [by Act]; to lie 

upon the Table, and to be printed. 

[No. 265.] 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 
(IRELAND.) 


Return ordered, 


“Giving the number of Arrests for 
Drunkenness within the Metropolitan Police 
District of Dublin, and the cities of 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, on 
Sundays, between the Ist day of May 1894 and 
the 30th day of April 1895, both days inclusive, 
the Arrests being given from 8 a.m. on Sundays 
till 8 a.m. on Mondays.” 

“ And, similar Return for the rest of Ireland, 
from the Ist day of May 1894 to the 30th day 
of April, 1895 (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 260, of Session 1894).”—/Mr. 
William Johnston) 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 
Address for— 


“Return showing the number of Experi- 


ments performed on Living Animals during | 


the year 1894, under licences granted under 
the Act 39 and 40 Vic. c. 77, distinguish- 
ing painless from painful experiments (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Poser, No. 103, of 
Session 1894).”—/Mr. George Russell). 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Reported, with Amendments [ Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered to-morrow. 


MOTION. 


NEWSPAPERS (REGISTRATION) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Henniker Heaton, Bill to 
| enable bona fide periodical publications issued 
| at intervals exceeding seven days to be regis- 
| tered as newspapers in order to be conveyed by 
post at the newspayer rate. 

Bill presented accordingly, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed.—[Bill 249), 


QUESTIONS. 


FORAGE. 


Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancashire, 
8.E., Stretford): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he will 
obtain a Return from the leading railway 
companies and tramway companies paying 
dividends, and the great carriers in the 
country, as to how much of the forage 
they purchase is Home grown, Foreign, 
or Colonial ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, 
Hanley): I am afraid that my Depart- 
ment has no special means of obtaining 
this information from the railway 
companies. 

Mr. MACLURE gave notice that on 
that day week he should move for a 
Return on the subject. 

*Mr. WOODALL: Might I suggest 
that the hon. Member himself might 
privately obtain the information he 
wants ? 

Mr. MACLURE said, that no doubt 
he could obtain a certain amount of 
information himself, but he wished for a 
public Return in the interests of the 
British farmer. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
| Wellington) : I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office what are the 
contract prices for meat and forage 
supplied to the London garrison ? 
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*Mr. WOODALL : I would refer the 
hon. Member, and also the hon. Member 
for St. Patrick’s Division, who has a 
somewhat similar question on the Paper, 
to the joint Report of the Directors of 
Army and Navy Contracts, which was 
presented to Parliament in 1888, for the 
reasons why it is undesirable to publish 
contract prices. Acting on that Report, 
it is not the practice to disclose prices. 

CotoneL LOCK WOOD (Essex, 
Epping): May I ask without notice 
whether, when the Secretary of State for 
War, in his answer to the question put 
by the hon. Member for Preston the day 
before yesterday, mentioned the fact of 
contractors mixing frozen or refrigerated 
meat with home-killed meat, he referred 
to home produce killed at home or to 
imported beasts slaughtered in England 4 

*Mr. WOODALL: I was not present 
when my right hon. Friend gave the 
answer referred to. I hope he will be 
in the House presently, and perhaps the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will then put 
the question to the Secretary of State 
for War. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD: I wish to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether in his answer to the question of 
my hon. Friend the Member fur Preston 
the day before yesterday, when he men- 
tioned the fact that contractors mixed 
foreign meat with home-killed meat, he 
meant home produce, killed at home, or 
merely imported meat slaughtered at 
home ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling Burghs): I was not then pre- 
pared, nor am I now prepared, to answer 
that question. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


Mr. MACLURE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
if he will give a list of the names of the 
Justices of the Peace who have been 
appointed during the last three years, 
and a statement of the number of times 
each of them has attended Quarter or 
Petty Sessions, exclusive of the day they 
attended to qualify; and, how many, 
having been nominated, have not yet 
qualified ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE 


FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT | 
(Mr. H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.) : aad 


{COMMONS} 














Workers. 


names and dates of qualification of the 
Justices of the Peace appointed during 
the last three years were given in a 
Return granted to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland in August last. 
To obtain the information as to the 
number of times each magistrate has 
attended Quarter or Petty Sessions, 
application would have to he made to 
the Clerk of the Peace and Clerks of 
each Petty Sessional Division, who could 
only furnish it presumably by going 
through the record of their Courts sitting 
by sitting. As there are about 700 
magistrates in the country, the labour 
would be very considerable, and in the 
opinion of the Chancellor the value of the 
information would hardly justify putting 
this amount of work on the Clerks of 
the Peace and Clerks of Petty Sessional 
Divisions. 
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FLAX MILL WORKERS. 


Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that the workers in flax mills find the 
respirators they have been recently 
required to use quite unbearable, conse- 
quent on their impeding respiration and 
becoming dirty and offensive, so that 
they wear them round their necks 
instead of over their mouths ; whether 
the proper ventilation of the mills, by 
exhaust fans and otherwise, does not 
make the use of such respirators unneces- 
sary ; and, whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made as to the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of ventilators and 


| respirators 4 


Mr. ASQUITH : In reply to my hon. 
Friend’s question, I have to say that the 
respirators used in flax mills are light 
and simple, and can easily be washed. 
Cases have occurred of operatives failing 
to wear the respirators, as required by 
the Rules, but steps have been taken to 
secure that this is done. Good ventila- 
tion is most desirable ; but it does not, 
in the opinion of the Inspectors, dispense 
in all processes with the need for respira- 
tors. The matter was made the subject 
of full inquiry before the rules. for flax 
and linen factories were established. 
Any suggestions for their improvement 
from practical men will receive careful 
consideration. 
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KENSINGTON PALACE. Session, and although I am unable to 
Sin SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower | give a definite assurance at present, I 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I beg to|hope it may be found possible to re- 
ask the First Commissioner of Works appoint the Committee after Whitsuntide, 
if he is aware of the fact that the grand | with a view mainly to considering the 
staircase and State rooms in Kensington question of dangers arising from explo- 
Palace (the birthplace of Her Majesty sions of oil lamps. 
the Queen) are in a most dilapidated 
condition ; whether he will have them) prawING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


restored, as far as practicable, to their : 
original state, replacing therein the furni-| Ww): I say per Pp Lage 


on Pi oat _ * mer — of — the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will then give the public free | be aaah he ar - Re. por sk ¢ 

cess to this interesting palace ? | schools in England, and the number a 
THE FIRST COMMISSIONER or schools in Scotland, the drawing in which 
WORKS (Mr. Herserr Gtapstong | fo ei by ba ae — Art 
Leeds, W.): With the exception of ~ °P® ee ae Se ee oe 


the north wing, which forms no part | Ported as “* good,” and the number re- 


ported as “excellent,” for each of the 
the Stats rom, the structure of Eiowing yar 6th May 1601 150 
; | May 1892; 16th May 1892 to 15th May 


= : 
But the internal decoration of the grand | 1893; 16th May 1893 to 15th May 


staircases and State rooms has for many | ; . 
years been left unrepaired, as there | 1894 j ond TOR May 16 Gown & 


seemed no object in spending money on | Tur VICE PRESIDENT or THE 


it, unless the rooms were to be used for | os 
cam ent ep de wit SOUP AB ea 
restoration for the purpose proposed | ork, W.t., : 'y 


. that I am unable to give the hon. mem- 
would be worth the considerable expen- | 
diture that it would entail. Owing to | ber the figures he aske for. It would be 


the danger from fire it would be ex-|* great labour to obtain them for the 

tremely undesirable to place any valuable page 0 el 4° ane. a y vation 

collection of pictures and other works of | 8 A et th plait ned ea . 

art in the palace. fee’ — in the ge mentioned if they 
Sim S. MONTAGU asked whether |“!!! be of service to him. 


the right hon. Gentleman would obtain es ad ‘x r 
an estimate of the probable cost of the FACTORY INSPECTORS’ REPORT. 


restoration. Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM: On 
Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said | behalf of the hon. Member for Cambridge 
that he would inquire as to the advisa-| University (Sir Joun Gorsr), I beg 


bility of doing so. to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, why the presentation 
OIL LAMP EXPLOSIONS. to Parliament of the Report of the Fac- 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel-| tory Inspectors for 1892-3-4 has been 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the President of | delayed ; and whether it is possible to 
the Board of Trade, whether, in conse-| make it accessible to Members before the 
quence of the number of fatal accidents | Committee on the Factory Bill is closed ? 
that have recently taken place in Belfast) Mr. ASQUITH: The Report was 
and elsewhere from explosions of oil| presented to Parliament yesterday. It 
lamps, he will consent to the re-appoint-| will, I hope, be issued in a few days. The 
ment of the Select Committee on Petro-| delay of some weeks in the publication is 
leum, which reported to the House on/|due to the printers, but it has to be re- 
the 24th of April 1894 ; and, if he will | membered that the Report is a long one, 
initiate such legislation, at the earliest |and that a large number of plans and 
possible date, as may prevent the sale of|diagrams had to be reproduced for 
unsafe lamps and low-standard oil ? publication. Arrangements have been 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have consulted | made to obtain some proof copies for 
my right hon. Friend who presided over|the use of members of the Standing 
the Select Committee on Petroleum last | Committee on Trade. 
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1163 Chitral. {COMMONS} Chitral. 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. |Sikh soldiers in Nyassaland, referred to 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, | by the hon. Gentleman, I do not think it 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the| probable that any question will arise in 
Admiralty whether he can now state regard to them, as the frontier of the 
what steps have been taken to carry out South African Republic is at least 500 
the promise made to the House by the/| miles from the place where they will be 


late First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
a clause should be inserted in the Naval 
Discipline Act enabling officers of the 
Royal Marines to sit on Naval Courts 
Martial when members of that corps are 
being tried. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Str Ucurrep Kay-Snavutt.e- 


| stationed. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER asked 
whether there was any precedent for 
making distinctions of this kind between 
British subjects in accordance with the 
colour of their skins ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked for 
|notice of the question. 


wortH Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : My | 
hon. Friend’s question correctly suggests | 


that this subject can only be dealt with | 
It will be considered | 


by legislation. 
when a Bill to amend the Naval Discip- 


CHITRAL. 
*Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 





line Act becomes necessary. There is no | State for India—(1) whether he will state 
prospect of adding such a Bill to the| what amount of breech-loading rifles, and 
legislative programme of the Government what amount of ammunition have from 
during the present Session. _ time to time been given by the Govern- 
'ment of India to successive Mihtars of 

BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE | Chitral ; what amount to Umra Khan; 
TRANSVAAL. and what amount Umra Khan was 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to ‘allowed by the Government of India to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the | purchase in India; with what object the 
Colonies, whether his attention has been | rifles and ammunition were given ; and 


called to a statement in The Johannes-| whether they have been used against our 


burg Times of 1st February, to the effect 
that a field-cornet of the name of Boden- 
stein had forcibly expelled certain British 
subjects from the town of Krugersdorp 
on the ground that they were Asiatics ; 
whether the persons expelled were British 
subjects and Natives of India; and 
whether the law of the Boer Republic 
permits the expulsion of British subjects 
from Boer territory on no other ground 
than that of their nationality; and, if so, 
whether the Sikh soldiers and policemen 
now being enlisted under the authority 
of the Crown for Service in South Africa 


are liable to be subjected to a similar in- | 


dignity in case they cross the Boer 
frontier 4 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): We have not yet received the 
Report of the High Commissioner on the 
statement in question, which was referred 
to him afew weeks ago. The legal posi- 
tion of British Indian subjects in the 
Transvaal being open to doubt, the ques- 
tion was lately referred to arbitration, 
and we have only just received the Re- 
port of the arbitrator. As regards the 


troops during the recent fighting in 
Chitral ; (2) whether the statement made 
by Captain Younghusband at a meeting 
of the Geographical Society, as reported 
in The Times of the 25th March last, to 
the effect that— | 


“ Nizam-ul-Mulk started from Gilghit with the 
support of Colonel Durand, and with that was 
able to turn out Sher Afzul,”’ 


is correct ; if so, what offence had Sher 
Afzul given the Government of India at 
that time so as to justify our Agent in 
supporting against him another pretender 
to the Mihtarship of Chitral ; whether 
Colonel Durand acted in this matter 
under the orders of the Government of 
India, and whether such action was con- 
sistent with the policy of recognising the 
de facto ruler of Chitral ; (3) whether at 
the forcing of the Malakand Passabout 500 
Swat tribesmen were killed, and about 
1,500 wounded ; whether the Swat tribes 
live in independent territory ; whether the 
| Government of India have any right, by 
treaty or prescription, to march troops 
through that territory ; and, whether on 
this occasion the Swat tribes had agreed 
to troops being marched through their 
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territory ; and if not, for what offence 
the losses above referred to were inflicted 
on them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fowter, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : My hon. Friend has put to 
me fifteen separate questions dealing 
with the policy and details of the recent 
Chitral relief expedition. In due course 
Papers relating to that expedition will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ; 
but in the meantime it is impossible to 
give by means of question and answer a 
history of the circumstances connected 
with these operations. 


French Expedition 


INDIAN REVENUES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether it is within 
his recollection that a pledge was given 
by him to the House on 15th August 
last that, if the hon. Member for 
Flintshire would withdraw his Motion 
for an inquiry into the condition of 
the people of India, the right hon. 
Gentleman would undertake, on the 
part of the Government, that, at the 
very commencement of the present 
Session, they would propose the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee which would 
inquire into the financial expenditure of 
the Indian revenues, both in England 
and in India, and also a pledge that it 
would be open toany Member of the House, 
when the Motion for the appointment of 
the Committee was made, to submit any 
Amendment he thought necessary in 
regard to the terms of the reference to 
be made to such Committee; and 
whether, with a view to implement these 
pledges, Her Majesty’s Government will 
give an opportunity to Members of this 
House to discuss the terms of the refer- 
ence to the Royal Commission which has 
been appointed as a substitute for the 
Select Committee originally offered to 
the House by the Government on 15th 
August last ? 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: It is quite 
true that in August last I did promise 
an inquiry into the expenditure of the 
Indian revenues, both in England and 
in India, and, as I intimated then, I 
thought that such an inquiry should be 
conducted through the instrumentality 
of a Parliamentary Committee. I also 
stated—but I gave no pledge—that, of 
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Amendment upon any Motion made in 
this House. But in the Debate upon the 
Address this Session the whole question 
was discussed again, and I then explained 
to the House the objection that had 
been raised to the constitution of a Par- 
liamentary Committee to deal with this 
subject—namely, that such a Committee 
would be confined to Members of Par- 
liament, and that other gentlemen who 
were specially qualified to deal with the 
question, who were in fact experts, would 
be excluded. Another objection taken 
was that, in the not improbable con- 
tingency of anearly Dissolution.of Par- 
liament, a Parliamentary Committee 
would come to an end, and its labours 
would be rendered futile. Therefore I 
stated that it was desirable to conduct 
the inquiry by Royal Commission, and I 
gathered that the view which I then 
took was endorsed by the general sense 
of the House. My colleagues and myself, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that a 
Royal Commission would be the best 
mode of inquiry, and yesterday the names 
appeared in the newspapers of those 
gentlemen whom Her Majesty has been 
pleased to approve of as constituting 
that Commission. I have endeavoured 
to constitute the Commission as fairly 
and impartially as possible, and every 
section of opinion interested in Indian 
finance is represented upon it. It is not 
in harmony with the usual practice of 
this House to discuss the terms of the 
reference to a Royal Commission. 


FRENCH EXPEDITION IN NIGER 
TERRITORY. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrinc- 
ham) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
further news has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government of the French 
expedition under Captain Toutée in the 
Niger Territory; whether he is aware 
that it was openly stated in the French 
Geographical Society that Captain Toutée 
was charged with a mission to the basin 
of the Niger ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has obtained from the 
French Government a distinct disavowal 
that this is not a military expedition ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I have no alteration to make in 





course any hon. Member could move an 
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the terms of the answer which was given 
last week, nor can I at present add to it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber aware that the statement as to 
Captain Toutée’s being charged with a 
mission came from an officer of the head- 
quarter staff ? 

Sir E. GREY: I do not think that 
affects the answer which I have given, 
namely, that I have no alteration to make 
in the answer which I gave last week. 


REFORMS IN ARMENIA. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON, (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
it is the fact that the joint note relating 
to reforms for the Armenian provinces 
was presented by the British, Russian, 
and French Am ors to the Porte 
on Saturday; and when it will be 
possible to make public a statement as 
to the nature of the reforms specified ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Ambassadors of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia at 
Constantinople have presented proposals 
for reforms in the Government of the 
provinces of Turkey inhabited by Arme- 
nians, but I cannot yet say when I shall 
be able to state the terms of them? 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
when he will be able to state the names 
of the proposed Welsh Commissioners 
under the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The names of the 
proposed Commissioners are the Right 
Hon. Sir Algernon West, late chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue ; the Hon. 
William Napier Bruce, an assistant 


Charity Commissioner; and Colonel 
Hugh Roberts Hughes, of Ystrad, 
Denbigh. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): Are these paid Commissioners ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Sir Algernon West 
will be the only unpaid Commissioner. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Mr. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has any objection 


Sir E. Grey. 


{COMMONS} 








Oliver Cromwell. 


to extend to Ireland the provisions of 
the Light Railways Bill with such modi- 
fications as the present system of local 
government in that country may render 
necessary ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): It would be necessary to alter so 
very largely the machinery of the Bill to 
make it fit with the present system of 
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| local government in Ireland that I fear 


the suggestion of the hon. Member, even 
apart from other aspects of the subject, 
is impracticable. In any case I should 
have to consult the Irish Government 
upon the subject. 


STATUE TO OLIVER CROMWELL, 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether a 2ontract has 
been entered into by Her Majesty’s 
Government for the erection of a statue 
to Oliver Cromwell; when was the 
authority of Parliament obtained for 
the proposed expenditure ; what is the 
amount of the contract entered into, and 
what will be the entire estimated ex- 
pense ; and will the cost of the erection 
be derived from Irish as well as English 
taxes ; if so, have any steps been taken 
to obtain the views of Members from 
Ireland upon the subject 4 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: A 
contract has not yet been entered into 
for a statue of Oliver Cromwell. An 
opportunity will be given, in the discus- 
sion of the estimate for the Houses of 
Parliament buildings, for any hon. Mem- 
bers to express their views on the sub- 
ject. The House will be asked to vote 
£500 on account towards the cost of a 
statue, and further particulars as to the 
proposal will then be announced. 

Mr. BARTLEY : May I ask whether 
this statue is for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, or is it to be sent to Ireland? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : 
The question of site has not yet been 
determined. 

Mr. CLANCY: Will the contract be 
entered into before the discussion takes 
place in the House ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: No, 
Sir ; I think not. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether 
tenders will be invited from Ireland ! 

[No answer was given.] 
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COUNTY COURT HOUSES. 


Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works under 
what Statute large payments are made 
annually by Parliament for the erection, 
repair, maintenance, heating, c., of 
the County Court houses in England 
and Scotland; and whether, seeing 
that the entire similar expenditure for 
County Court houses in Ireland is 
charged to the local cess, levied upon the 
occupiers of houses and lands, steps will 
be taken to assimilate the law in this 
respect between the two countries ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE : The 
Statutes are quoted on the face of the 
Parliamentary Estimates for Miscel- 
laneous Legal Buildings, Great Britain, 
Class I., Vote 5, Page 19. The latter 
part of the question it is beyond my 
province to deal with. 


MILITIA BATTALIONS AND THE 
MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Militia battalions now 
armed with the Lee-Metford rifle use 
black powder for their musketry course 
this year ; whether the battalions of the 
Line similarly continue to use black 
powder ; and whether it is intended to 
use up the large quantity of black 
powder in stock in the case of either 
the Militia or Line battalions before 
using in their musketry course the 
powder (cordite) for which their rifles 
are sighted ? 

*ToeE SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CamMpBELt-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): Except as regards Line bat- 
talions at home, the answer to each of the 
three parts of the question is affirmative. 
There is in stock a large quantity of 
black powder cartridges; and this is, 
practically, the only way of using them. 
An allowance for different strength is 
easily made with respect to the sighting. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman let me have that answer 
to read? I have not heard a word of it. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think that was my fault. 

Mr. WEIR: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say how long these black 
powder cartridges will last ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot answer that question. 


{14 May 1895} 
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NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, with reference to 
the North British Railway Bill now 
before the House, whether he is aware 
that, in opposing the Kirkcaldy and 
District Railway Bill, the representa- 
tives of the North British Company 
entered into an agreement to complete 
the lines for which authority was being 
sought by the Kirkcaldy and District 
Railway Company ; whether he is aware 
that the present Bill asks relief from this 
undertaking ; and whether the Board of 
Trade propose to offer any objection to 
this portion of the Bill? 

Mr. BRYCE: The General Manager 
of the North British Railway informs 
me that in 1891 counsel for the com- 
pany made a statement to a Committee 
of this House to the effect that the com- 
pany would complete the lines, and he 
points out that there is nothing in the 
Bill which is inconsistent with this 
pledge, although the company may not 
be in a position fully to carry it out at 
present. The Bill is, in fact, promoted 
to help the Company towards carrying 
it into effect. This is a matter which 
may properly be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee, and I reserve to myself the right 
to again consider it when the Bill comes 
back to the House. 


ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE OFFICIALS. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the subordinate public officials 
on the staff at the Royal Courts of 
Justice, such as the Robing Room atten- 
dants and the like, are mulcted of their 
pay if away through illness for a week, 
whilst the higher officials at the Royal 
Courts of Justice receive their salaries 
even if away through illness for a year, or 
even longer ; whether some arrangement 
could be made to prevent the loss to 
these minor officials of pay through ill- 
ness not of a protracted character ! 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonny Hispert, Oldham) : 
This is not a matter in which the Trea- 
sury has jurisdiction, but the Lord 
Chancellor has asked me to say that the 
rule (laid down by Statutory authority) 
as to the attendants at the Royal Courts 
of Justice is, that their absence from 
illness, without stoppage of pay, shall 
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not exceed 14 days in the year ; but in 
fact, if it is found possible to arrange 
for the work being carried on without 
paying for additional assistance, the 
stoppage of pay is frequently not en- 
forced. There appears to be no Statutory 
authority on the subject as regards the 
clerks and other officers of the Supreme 
Court. There ought, no doubt, to be 
such authority, and a Bill has been in- 
troduced this Session to deal with it ; 
but the Lord Chancellor is informed 
that there are not in fact such cases as 
the question suggests. The rule of the 
Civil Service is, that full pay ceases after 
six months’ absence. 


WITHDRAWAL OF STRANGERS DURING 
DIVISIONS. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES (York, W. R., 
Shipley): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works when he intends to 
proceed with his Motion for the suspen- 
sion of Standing Order No. 92, relating 
to the withdrawal of Strangers during 
Divisions ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: I 
amfunable to say at present when the 
Motion will be proceeded with, as I 
have reason to believe that it will be 
opposed. 

Mr. BYLES: May I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman can say what is 
the nature of the objections made to a 
proposal which is for the obvious con- 
venience of all parts of the House ? 

« Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: No, 
Sir ; I cannot say. 


EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHIBITION. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South- 
West Ham (Mr. Kerr Harpie), I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to a forthcoming exhibition in London, 
called the Empire of India Exhibition ; 
whether he is aware that several Native 
Indian Princes have received applications 
to send over Indian workpeople and 
various Indian treasures to the exhibi- 
tion, and that these applications bear 
the imprint of names of various Indian 
officials (retired or otherwise); and, 
whether he will take immediate steps to 
inform the Indian Princes concerned that 
there is no Governmental connection with 
this Exhibition ? 

Sir John Hibbert. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HENRY FOWLER: I am 
aware that an Indian Exhibition jis 
being prepared, but I have no informa- 
tion regarding applications to Indian 
Princes, such as are described in the 
hon. Member’s question. It was an- 
nounced in the Bombay Gazette of the 
7th February, 1895, that “the Exhibi- 
tion was a purely private adventure, the 
Government of India having decided to 
take no part in it.” I do not propose to 
take any steps in the matter. I believe 
that Indian Princes are not likely to be 
misled as to the facts of the case. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD: On 
behalf of Mr. Kerr Harpie, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the men who are engaged as 
wood-workers in the Royal Carriage 
Department, Woolwich Arsenal, have a 
price-list hung up in the various shops 
to enable them to check their earnings ; 
and, if not, whether he will cause such 
to be displayed ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: No, Sir; such is 
not our practice ; but the information 
can always be obtained by the men 
concerned. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley) asked, whe- 
ther the exhibition of ‘such a price-list 
was not required by the spirit of the 
Resolution of the House in favour of 
trades union conditions ? 

*Mr. WOODALL said, there had been 
noundertaking given to exhibit such a list. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked, whether it was not the 
practice, in all cases in which there was 
piece-work, a list should be hung up in 
the workshops, so that every man might 
know what he was entitled to? 

*Mr. WOODALL: No, Sir; there is 
no such practice in the War Department 
that I am aware of, nor do I know that 
it is the practice with private employers. 

Mr. W. P. BYLES: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Government 
are now trying to enforce this practice 
on private employers by Clause 38 of 
the Factories and Workshops Bill ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I must ask for 
notice of further questions. 


COLONIAL MILITARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies! 
whether the Report of the Departmental | 
Committee on the subject of the Military 
Contribution from Singapore, Mauritius | 
and Hong Kong has been framed and 
brought up, and what is the date of such 
Report ; and, whether the decision as to 
the respective amounts payable and the 
principle of assessment will shortly be 
made known ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Military 
Contribution from Singapore, Mauritius 
and Hong Kong reported on the 1st inst. 
That Report is under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Colo- 
nies concerned will be made acquainted 
with the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as soon as such views have been 
matured. I cannot say exactly when 
this will be. 


COLONIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether he is aware that 
official and non-official members of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils of 
Crown Colonies are debarred from the 
use of the title “ Honourable” when on 
a visit to this country; whether this 
privilege has been expressly granted to 
members of the Legislative Councils 
visiting us from Colonies enjoying re- 
sponsible government ; and, whether the 
Secretary of State will take steps to 
abolish this inequality, and place all 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EARLDOM OF SELBORNE. 

*TueE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
Derby) rose to move :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
Inquire and Report whether the Honourable 
William Waldegrave Palmer, commonly called 
Viscount Wolmer,. has, since his election to this 
House, succeeded to the Earldom of Selborne in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom.” 


He said,—I rise to make the Motion of 
which I gave notice yesterday. The 
Motion is in the form whicb was suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite— 
that is to say, for the appointment of a 
small Committee for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether Viscount Wolmer 
has, since his election to this House, 
succeeded to a Peerage. I have no par- 
ticular preference for one Committee over 
another, but in cases of this kind I 
regard myself merely as the organ of the 
general feeling of the House; and I should 
desire that in the discussion on a question 
of this far and wide reaching character the 
feeling of the House should quite prevail 
irrespective of any difference of Party. 
Now, Sir, the point which I apprehend 
would have to be ascertained by the 
Committee would simply be the point 
which usually in such a case is ascer- 
tained by the Lord Chancellor—not by 
the House of Lords, not by the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, but, as I under- 


these members on the same footing ? istand, by the Lord Chancellor acting 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I in- on behalf of the Crown—namely, whe- 
formed the hon. Gentleman yesterday ther a person claiming a seat in the 
that the Queen in 1893 approved of the| House of Lords is in fact entitled to 
official use and recognition of the title|such seat. That plan not being avail- 
“ Honourable” in the case of those per-|able in ordinary course in the House 
sons who hold political positions in the|of Lords, it is understood that the 
self-governing Colonies. When Her/ House should take the matter into its 
Majesty granted this distinction, it was|own hands and make an investigation 
felt that the responsible government |and decide the point for itself. The 
Colonies stand on a different plane to|right hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
the Crown Colonies ; and as it was not| Courtney) wishes the matter to be re- 





contemplated to give the honour so ex- 
tensively as would become necessary if 
it were conceded in the case of all Colo- 
nies alike, great and small, it appeared 
to Her Majesty's advisers that the 
simplest line to draw would be between 
these two classes of Her Majesty’s 
Colonial possessions. 





| 


ferred to the Select Committee now 
sitting in the House of Commons on the 
Vacation of Seats. That was my original 
proposition, but deferring to the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site—I think it was the only point on 
which we differed yesterday—and ad- 
mitting its superior convenience, I agree 
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to adopt it. It isa very short question 
that is to be referred, and I should hope 
that a Committee would not take 11 
months to decide the point and report 
to the House. There is no doubt one 
personal advantage of the larger Com- 
mittee I should feel. Probably I should 
feel it my duty to serve on the smaller 
Committee. I am not a member of the 
larger Committee, and therefore I shall 
not be able to take any part in its 
deliberations. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has that advantage with regard to 
the larger Committee ; but, on the whole, 
I think the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman is the best and most conve- 
nient, and therefore I put down the 
Motion in that form. There is one thing 
I should say: Whether it is referred to 
the smaller Committee or to the larger 
one, it must be distinctly understood 
that no Committee of the House of 
Commons can decide the question; it 
can only be decided by the House itself. 
It is not like some question of a claim 
to a particular seat being referred to a 
Committee, as it used to be, and as it 
may be in certain circumstances now. 
It is not the question of the seat of a 
particular individual Member of this 
House. The issue raised is a great 
constitutional question, and although, 
of course, we shall be extremely glad of 
any information or instruction that any 
Committee can afford us on the subject, 
I desire it to be distinctly understood— 
I am sure that will be the feeling of 
the whole House—that, on the question 
of the moving for a Writ, the House of 
Commons as a whole, and only the 
House of Commons as a whole, can 
decide a question of this character. 
That, I think, is quite clear; and in 
these circumstances I move the Motion 
I have put down. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin): The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has said that his original 
intention was to refer the question to the 
Committee appointed last Session and 
reappointed this Session on the Vacation 
of Seats, but he has agreed to accept the 
smaller Committee ; and the whole ques- 
tion to be determined is this—whether 
this Committee will be able to furnish 
the information the House should have 
before taking further action, or whether 
we shall have to await the result of the 
deliberations of the larger Committee 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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All must agree that no Committee, how- 
ever authoritative, can decide the ques- 
tion. The matter now under consideration 
must be decided either by the House at 
large, or, if a legal question should arise, 
by a Court of Law. Obviously, in no 
circumstances can it be decided by a 
Committee of this House. But a Com- 
mittee may examine precedents, decide 
as to the pertinence or relevance, and 
may come to conclusions which may 
give great assistance to this House in 
further proceedings. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will tell us that—the 
simple question of a fact being referred 
to this smaller Committee—he will not 
proceed to move the House further in 
the matter until the larger Committee 
on the Vacation of Seats has reported, 
I do not think there would be any strong 
objection to the preliminary question 
being referred to the limite:] Committee. 
It is a simple question of fact, which 
will be examined with great facility and 
probably with dispatch, and a question 
of fact about which there may be no 
dispute may be reported to the House. 
But my right hon. Friend, as he sug- 
gested yesterday, wished to _ take 
action immediately on the determina- 
nation of the question of fact, without 
letting the House consider what might 
have been brought before the Committee 
on the Vacation of Seats, and what were 
the resolutions of that Committee on the 
matters brought before it. If it be pro- 
posed to take action at once we are 
confronted with a serious difficulty, on 
which we should take our stand. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I will say at once that I 
am perfectly willing to await the result 
of that Committee, but I only hope that 
its Report will be produced with a certain 
dispatch. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I am not a Men- 
ber of that Committee, and I cannot 
accelerate its proceedings; but the de- 
claration now made relieves me from any 
further difficulty. I do not care to 
which Committee this simple matter of 
fact may be referred, if it is understood, 
as we now understand, that a constitu- 
tional question which must be considered 
at no distant date by this House, will 
not be submitted to this House until it 
has had the advantage of the assistance 
which may be given it by the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. I can only say 
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now, as I did yesterday, that I demur to 
the positions laid down by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as being exhaus- 
tive or accurate. Even today he has 
suggested that this Committee will be 
appointed to discharge a duty which the 
Lord Chancellor discharges as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown when a_ person 
who claims to succeed to the Peer- 
age applies for a 
Summons to be issued to him. 
[The CuHanceLtor of the ExcHEequer : 
“Not always.”| Has there been no case 
in which, without application, a Writ of 
Summons has been issued? Such cases 
may be brought before the Committee, 
and may illustrate the advantage which 
may proceed from its investigations. 
As to the cases brought before the Com- 
mittee, I will only say that throughout, 
in every succession to the Peerage, there 
has been an action of volition of the 
person who wished to be summoned, and 
no act of volition is found in the case 
before us. In my judgment it is a per- 
fectly new question which is not em- 
barrassed by any precedent upon which 
there is any decision to bind us, with 
respect to which there are dicta indeed, 
such as the dictum of Mr. Speaker 
Manners Sutton quoted yesterday, which 
was not acted upon, and which is a mere 
obiter dictum, which had no effect what- 
ever. We are, therefore, in the presence 
of a question which may have to be 
illustrated by late experience, by prece- 
dents of the past, by action taken in 
different circumstances by different 
parties. The question as a whole must 
be decided, as I believe, as a matter of 
expediency. I accept the view of my 
right hon. Friend opposite that it is not 
to be settled by precedent ; it is to be 
settled as a matter of expediency. If 
that is once accepted we see what large 
issues are opened. On the question of 
expediency we find the two Front 
Benches agreed, which is pronounced to 
be a dangerous state of affairs, and we 
find their concurrence fortified by the 
admission of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. All there have apparently 
come to the same conclusion on the same 
line of argument. In the circumstances 
I do not proceed with the Amendment 
of which I have given notice, and I do 
not desire to detain the House further. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): As the right hon. Gentleman has 
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told us, it is at my suggestion that he 
moves for a Second Committee to deal 
with this subject. I will venture to state 
why I think that the most convenient 
course, and when the proper time comes 
I will show that the presumption against 
the union of both Front Benches and the 
Benches opposite below the Gangway is 
rebutted successfully by considerations 


new Writ of|which I think will meet with the 


approval of the House and of the 
country. I will leave other questions 
which will wait until we come to discuss 
the Writ which will ultimately be moved 
for to fill the seat for West Edinburgh, 
and on which there must be a great con- 
stitutional Debate, which will probably 
for ever settle the vexed question raised 
by my noble Friend Lord Selborne. 
These large questions will not come up 
until the Committee now sitting has _re- 
ported ; and I think we may gathér from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
is an understanding that that Committee 
shall set to work and really finish its 
business. We have not had a single 
meeting in the course of the present 
Session ; and I think it is now time we 
brought our protracted investigation to 
|a close. I hope, without moving any 
formal] Instruction to the Committee, it 
may be distinctly understood that it will 
set its shoulder to the wheel, and carry 
through the work entrusted to it by the 
House. The question submitted to the 
new Committee will be a small one, and 
it will not take long to discuss ; but 
there is an Amendment on the paper 
which, if carried, will materially increase 
the labours of the Committee. If we 
want a rapid Report on this question, we 
ought not to overload the Committee by 
asking it also to investigate ques- 
tions of fact connected with Peerages 
held by other persons who are or 
claim to be at present Members of 
this House. The Home Secretary 
is Chairman of the Select Committee 
appointed to deal with the subject, 
and it would add to his colossal 
labours and overburdened shoulders, 
capable as they may be, if the Com- 
mittee had to pursue a further investiga- 
tion. For these reasons I hope the 








House will defer to the suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and appoint 
the Committee. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The statement made by the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer removes the 
first of the objections I ventured to take 
to the reference proposed yesterday. It 
is evident now that, while the new Com- 
mittee to be appointed will have to deal 
only with the question of vacating seats, 
no decision will be asked from this House 
on the general question until it has 
before it the decision of the other Com- 
mittee on the matter of principle. That 
is the whole point I wished to lay before 
the House. I quite agree with what bas 
been said as to the inconvenience of 
overloading the Committee on the Vaca- 
tion of Seats, and I see no objection to 
the proposal in its present form and with 
its present understanding, I now have 
another Amendment to propose. My 
object is to extend the inquiry of this 
Committee, and to make it co-extensive 
with all cases of heirs to Peerages or 
reputetl heirs to Peerages who may be 
sitting in this House. There will be 
no objection to the Committee report- 
ing first on the case of my noble Friend, 
the Member for West Edinburgh, leaving 
more complicated matters for asubsequent 
report. The hon. Baronet, the Member 
for St. Rollox, is not in England, but I 
may say I have only used his name to 
illustrate the point I want to bring for- 
ward, and I have not the slightest desire 
to force him or anybody else to be a Peer 
against his will. The case of the hon. 
Baronet is not the only case within our 
experience. I am told that Mr. Cuning- 
hame Graham, who was a Member of the 
last Parliament, is reputed heir to a dor- 
mant Scotch Peerage, and if the question 
is to be raised at all, as the evident con- 
sequence of the new precedent which the 
Government are making, we must con- 
sider not only the case of my noble 
Friend, but other cases may, with equal 
propriety, be brought under the purview 
of the House. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave very interesting evidence 
before the Committee on the Vacating of 
Seats, and disputed altogether the dictum 
attributed to Speaker Onslow as to the 
vacation of seats that the seat was not 
vacated on the death of the ancestor, 
but had only been vacated in the prac- 
tice of Parliament on proof of succession, 
followed by a Writ of Summons addressed 
to his successor. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer clearly laid it down that up 
to the present time the universal practice 


of Parliament had been to wait for the 





Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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Writ of Summons, and on the only occa- 
sion on which Parliament proceeded to 
act without a Writ of Summons and 
issued a Writ, without the information 
that afforded, that Writ had afterwards 
to be superseded. So that isa precedent 
we should not be anxious to follow. 
Now, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says a case has been made 
which justifies a new precedent, and 
justifies the House in doing what has 
hitherto been done by the House of 
Peers. We are going to create a Peer. 
finding Committee, or, as was done in 
the Middle Ages, we are going to prick 
the Peers. That is open to grave 
objection. If you prick in one case, you 
must prick in all, and wherever a case of 
suspicion—for that is it—of Peerdom 
attaches toany Member of the House 
you must appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into his case. That is the logical 
conclusion. I object to the appointment 
of the Committee altogether. I think 
the House is taking upon itself a duty 
not incumbent upon it, which it has 
never undertaken, and by _ under- 
taking which we may be landed 
in considerable embarrassment. It is 
proposed to appoint this Committee 
to find out whether Lord Wolmer has 
become Lord Selborne. Suppose Lord 
Wolmer refuses to appear, can you force 
him to appear? According to you he is 
a Peer, and you cannot force a Peer to 
appear before a Committee. But sup- 
posing Lord Wolmer, assuming himself 
to be still a Member of the House of 
Commons, goes before the Committee, 
you cannot force him to give the evi- 
dence you require, and, if you cannot 
force him, are you quite certain you can 
get it in any other way? It does not 
seem so simple a matter as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer imagines, be- 
cause you are dealing with a reluctant 
witness. You cannot send him to 
another place without proof of his suc- 
cession, and I am doubtful whether you 
can get proof without his good will ; and 
I am pretty certain you will not get his 
good will. What is your theory with 
regard to the case of Lord Wolmer ? The 
theory is he becomes incapable of sitting 
in this House from the moment you have 
proof that he has succeeded to a Peer- 
age, and, further, that if that proof is 
not voluntarily afforded to you, then you 
are to seek it for yourselves. Then, I 
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point to the case of another hon. Mem- 
ber who is under a similar suspicion of 
being a Peer, and I call upon you to 
inquire into his case also. How do you 
know that my noble Friend has become 
a Peer? You know it either because 
attention was called to the fact by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, or be- 
cause you say it is a matter of public 
notoriety. Then I say the case is the 
same with regard to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for St. Rollox. I have 
looked into Debrett’s “ House of Com- 
mons,” and I find a long account given 
of the hon. Member for St. Rollox, and 
the useful and important offices he has 
occupied. The account concludes with 
these words :— 


“He claims the dormant Scotch Earldom of 
Hyndford and the Barony of Carmichael.’’ 


In turning to “Dod” I find the same 
remark. Therefore it is a matter of 
public notoriety that the hon. Gentle- 
man claims this Peerage. Itis a matter 
of common knowledge that the contents 
of these publications are revised by those 
to whom they refer. I venture to 
assume that that has been done in the 
case of the hon. Baronet, and that it is, 
at all events, with his sanction that he is 
represented in this work of reference as 
claiming this dormant Scotch Peerage. 
Under these circumstances, on what 
ground do you deny to him the inquiry 
you are prepared to force on my noble 
Friend? They are both reputed heirs to 
Peerages, and have hitherto neglected, 
one to claim his Peerage and the other 
his Writ of Summons. If they were 
anxious to become Peers, both Gentle- 
men could have taken the usual course, 
and, after necessary inquiry had been 
made, it would have been a matter 
of absolute certainty whether they 
were Peers of the Realm or not. The 
same difficulty arises in both cases— 
namely, that of the Peer himself being 
unwilling to take the necessary steps to 
have the Writ of Summons issued. There 
are some who consider it necessary to 
purge the House of Commons of the 
presence of a Peer—why a Peer may be 
a Peer unawares! I say that if we are 


bound to clear ourselves of the presence 
of a Peer, we are bound, when public 
attention is called to the facts that I 
have laid before the House, to deal with 


{14 May 1895} 
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all such cases on exactly the same prin- 
ciple. There are certain distinctions 
that may be drawn between the two 
cases, but I do not think they are dis- 
tinctions which affect in the slightest 
degree the principle. The first distinction 
is this—that in the one case, that of my 
noble Friend, there is no doubt as to the 
succession. My noble Friend, when 
appealed to by you, Sir, admitted that 
he was a Peer of the Realm, although he 
drew the distinction that he was not a 
Lord of Parliament. As to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. Rollox, 
I am afraid you cannot interrogate him. 
But no doubt we may assume ‘so much 
in his absence—that his claim is not 
proved, that it is a doubtful claim, and 
that probably it would be disputed. But 
that does not affect the case. My point 
is not that he is a Peer, but that he may 
be a Peer, and that it is your business 
to find out whether he is or is not a 
Peer. You have no right to assume in 
the case of my noble Friend, although he 
has felt himself bound to answer the 
question which you, Sir, have put to him, 
that he is a Peer any more than that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
Rollox isa Peer. But then it may be 
said that proof in the one case is much 
more difficult than in the other. I admit 
that. But what is the position? This 
House of Commons is called upon to 
erect itself into a Court of Justice for 
the purpose of deciding this important 
legal question. But is it tolerable that 
we are to refuse to take into considera- 
tion one case because it is a difficult one, 
and that we are to take into considera- 
tion another case because it is easy? No 
Court of Justice could sit for a day if it 
transacted its business upon a principle 
of that kind. The second distinction is, 
that the Peerage which is in question in 
the case of the hon. Member for St. 
Rollox is a Scotch Peerage. I mentioned 
yesterday, on incorrect information 
which I had received, that it was an 
English Peerage. I find that that is a 
mistake. It is a Scotch Peerage, and I 
believe that no English Peerage is 
attached to it. But that makes the case 
all the stronger, and that makes it all 
the more urgent; and, let me add, it 
makes the position of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for St. Rollox more critical. 
The case of my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Edinburgh is, that he can sit and 
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vote in this House without incurring any he said that no man should be allowed 
statutory penalties. The only question to occupy this kind of intermediate 
for this House to decide is, whether he | | Position, in which it would be a 
shall or shall not sit. If the House sort of conundrum whether he was or 
decide that he can sit the matter could | was not a peer, and in which it should 
not be tried in a Court of Law. But it) be left to him to determine whether he 
is quite different in the case of the hon. | was to sit in this House as long as he 








Member for St. Rollox. Under the Act | 


of Union, if he be proved to be a Scotch | 
Peer he cannot sit in this House, and he | 
cannot vote in this House without suffer- | 


ing the possibility of penalties. In the case | 
of a Scotch Peer it has always been held by 
this House that the House does notrequire | 
to wait for a Writ of Summons. In the 
case of an English Peerage it is necessary 
that there should be a Writ of Summons 
or alternative proof before the House 
can act. But in the case of a Scotch 
Peer the moment succession is proved all 
the obligations of the Peerage are en- 
tailed, together with the disability of 
sitting in this House. Therefore, if there | 


liked, and then to give up his seat here 
in order to go to the House of Lords. I 
am bound to say that I, for my part, 
agree in that view, and I share the 
feeling which, I believe, is common to 
the majority of the House ; but I do beg 
‘the House not to allow the question 
which I am raising now to be prejudiced 
by their opiniun on the main issue. That 
is a totally different thing. We have to 
decide two separate questions. In the 
first place, what is the practice and the 
law of Parliament? Because there is no 
statutory law with regard to these cases. 
With regard to the propositions which I 
am going to lay down, I shall have the 


be any distinction to be made at all, it is| high support for two of them of the 
in favour of the urgency of the case ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer. The first 
which I am now bringing before the point is that it has been the practice and 
House. For the reasons I have already the law of Parliament to insist upon 
given, the House will see that I am evidence before proceeding to declare a 
opposed to the appointment of the Com- seat vacant. The second point is that 
mittee to make this investigation, and if the only evidence which we have hither- 
a Division be taken I shall certainly vote to accepted as sufficient has been the 


against the appointment of the Com- 
mittee at all. But, if it is to be appointed, 
I hope the House will admit the claim I | 
make that this other case shall be sub- | 
mitted to it. If the House do not 
admit it now, as sure as fate similar cases 
will be admitted hereafter. There will 
be other cases brought forward from time | 
to time, and we shall be involved in in- | 
vestigations of an extremely complicated 
and delicate character, with which we 
have no business at all. In my opinion 


the House will only be doing common | 


justice if, having to deal with two cases, 
both of which are before us at the same 
time, we mete out to the constituency of 
West Edinburgh precisely the same 
justice and no more that we mete out to 
the constituency of St. Rollox. I should 
like to go one step farther. I have 
recognised from the first that against the 
main contention of my noble Friend 
there is the strongest possible feeling on 
the part of the majority of this House on 
both sides, and I think I am right in 
saying that the reason for it was admir- 
ably stated by my right hon. Friend 





the Leader of the Opposition when 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. q 


issue of the writ of summons in the case 
of an English Peerage. Then I take the 
third point, with which I am not certain 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agrees, although he gave a doubtful 


‘answer before the Committee on the 


subject, and declared it to be a debate- 
able question which he would rather was 
decided by the Committee. My point is 
—and I think that it has been proved 
by recent experience—that until some 
evidence has been before us that a person 
who is the heir to a Peerage he may sit 
and vote in this House. The position of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was that 
such was the case. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : My memory 
does not serve me exactly who it was 
that made the statement, but it was laid 
down before the Committee that such a 
gentleman was in the position of being a 
Member of the House of Commons, but 
was disqualified from voting. For that 
I see no reason whatever, whether he is 
a member or he is not. That is to say, 
either his seat is vacated at the very 
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moment of the death of his ancestor, or 
else, if it is not vacated until the Writ of 
Summons on evidence of succession has 
been given, he is not only a Member of 
the House of Commons, but he is a Mem- 
ber with all the powers, and he is entitled 
to sit and vote. I believe that that is 
proved by our recent experience. I refer 
to the case which brought about the 
appointment of the Committee—that of 
Lord Coleridge. What is Lord Cole- 
ridge’s position? His father had died, 
but the Writ of Summons had not been 
issued, and there was likely to be some 
delay which it was thought might be a 
wrong to the constituents. Thereupon 
Lord Coleridge applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave him the Chiltern 
Hundreds. To that I think the House 
can see no possible objection. Even if 
Lord Coleridge was a Peer, I imagine 
that there is no rule whatever why the 
Chiltern Hundreds should not be given 
to a Peer or any other subject of Her 
Majesty. Therefore the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was perfectly right in 
granting him the Chiltern Hundreds. 
But the new writ for the purpose of 
filling the vacancy in the representation 
was moved for in this House on the 
ground that “the Hon. B. Coleridge” 
—not “ Lord Coleridge ”—had accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. Is it not the 
direct inference from that that the 
“ Hon. B. Coleridge” was a Member of 


this House until he accepted the Chiltern | 


Hundreds? He so remained, it may be 
said, for only a short time after the 
death of his father ; but if he so remained 
for a day or a week after the death of 
his father, why should he not have so 
remained a Member of this House for a 
month or a year? Therefore I say that 
our practice has been to permit a Member 
of this House who has succeeded to a 
Peerage to remain a Member until proof 
is given of the succession, and to allow 
him to sit and vote as such. I will take 
another case, which is a very striking 
one, although it is not one involving the 
position of a Member of the House of 
Commons. That is the case of Lord 
Iddesleigh. Lord Iddesleigh, on the 
death of his father, of course succeeded 
to the Peerage, but he definitely and 
avowedly refused to make a claim to the 
Writ of Summons, and did not, in fact, 
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make it for six years afterwards, in order 
that he might retain his position, a high 
office in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, which cannot be held by a Peer. 
Surely the fact that he was allowed to 
do that without opposition, without any 
question being raised, is, at all events 
inferentially, an argument in favour of 
the position taken up by my noble Friend, 
that a man may be a peer of the realm, 
and yet, by not applying for the necessary 
writ, may avoid the disability which now 
attaches to the position of a Lord of 
Parliament. I say that my noble Friend’s 
position is that of a man who, at the 
present moment, is entitled to sit and 
vote in this House until adequate proof 
has been given of his having succeeded to 
the Peerage. But then there would arise 
the question whether it is expedient in 
the interests of the House of Commons, 
and having regard to other great political 
interests, that people should be allowed 
to have this sort of double option; 
whether they should be allowed to sit 
and vote in this House, and yet, at any 
moment, upon their own mere volition, 
be permitted to leave it, and to take 
their seat in another place. I have said 
that in my humble judgment there is a 
proposition to which the House will 
not be willing to give its assent. 
But do not let our feeling on that point 
prejudice our judgment on a question of 
fact. Let us first decide whether a Mem- | 
ber is is in this position or not. If we 
decide that he is in this position, then let 
us deal with it. My own feeling has 
always been that it is a real hardship in 
many cases that a man should be forced 
against his will to take up a Peerage 
which he has done nothing whatever to 
obtain. I confess it seems to me a self- 
evident proposition, and I could give, if 
it were worth while, many illustrations 
of that hardship. I dare say there are 
many people here who know perfectly 
well that a title is not always an advan- 
tage. In the case of a poor man, for 
instance, it is a distinct disadvantage. 
If the heir to a Peerage becomes, owing 
to circumstances, a man of no fortune, 
there probably may be many cases in 
which such a person would gladly be 
relieved of the obligation to take up a 
Peerage descended to him from his 
ancestors. I cannot see myself what 
harm can accrue either to the House of 
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Lords, or to the country, or to the 
general political situation, if such a man 
were given an option, once for all, and 
were allowed to say whether or not he 
would take up his hereditary title, with 
all its obligations, or whether he would 
oe content to return to the ranks of the 
commoners. That would be a common- 
sense conclusion of the matter, and I 
only want to guard myself, in pressing 
upon the House the extension of the 
reference to the Committee which I now 
urge, against being supposed to be a 
supporter of the proposition that a man 
can, as it were sit in two places at once, 
or at all events, that he can of his own 
option choose which of the two dignified 
oftices he will fulfil. That, I think, is a 
totally separate question, and nobody 
who votes either for my Amendment, or 
against this Committee altogether, can 
be held to be in the slightest degree com- 
mitting himself or pledging himself upon 
the larger question of whether it is 
desirable that this hybrid kind of Peerage 
should be allowed to exist. I move the 
Amendment of which I have given 
notice. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
seconded the Amendment. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I have the misfortune, 
whatever I do, never to be able to please 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. When the late 
_ Chief Justice Coleridge died and his 
eldest son was the successor to his Peer- 
age, there arose the difficulty to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred. 
The delay between the death of the Chief 
Justice and the Writ of Summons to his 
son having been found inconvenient, I 
granted, at his request, the Chiltern 
Hundreds. For that I was most severely 
censured in this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who attributed to me and 
the Government to which I belong the 
most sinister motives for that conduct. 
He then said I was wrong in doing that 
because the seat was already vacant, for 
a seat was always vacant instantly upon 
the death of the Peer. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s censure upon me, and the 
origin of this Committee, was because he 
had made up his mind—he always does 
make up his mind upon every question— 
and upon this, without investigation, 
without a Committee, he pronounced ex 
cathedré upon this subject; and this is 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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what he said—this was the ground of 
his condemnation of my conduct— 


‘*T think the House will see that in all these 
cases there is one consistent logical plain rule— 
namely, that the seat in the House of Commons 
becomes vacant on the death of the predecessor.’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I only wish 
to say that the evidence given by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself and others 
to the Committee has changed my 
opinion. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Then the prisoner at the 
bar stands acquitted by his accuser. This 
Committee was appointed to indict me 
and my conduct in that case as uncon- 
stitutional. The seriousness of the 
charges makes me all the more glad that 
I should be acquitted of them, because 
the head and front of my offending was 
this— 


“That this Government, which is committed 
to mending or ending the House of Peers, have 
really hit upon a means of granting the Peers a 
new and exceptional privilege, the privilege 
of exhausting all the delights of the House 
of Commons, and then in their old age retiring 
to the House of Lords.”’ 


That is the charge of which, I am happy 
to say, I am now acquitted. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on— 


“What has been suggested to me is that, after 
all, this may be an invidious way of ending the 
House of Peers, because every successor to 
a peerage who has enterprise, energy, and 
ambition— ” 


he must have been anticipating the action 
of Lord Selborne and his friends— 


“will probably choose the House of Commons 
during his period of juvenility and will only 
seek the House of Lords when he reaches the 
stage of decrepitude.”’ 


These were the base and sinister motives 
—first, to injure the House of Com- 
mons and then to swamp the House 
of Lords with used-up Commoners— 
that I was supposed to have contem- 
plated when 1 gave the Chiltern 
Hundreds to the present Lord Coleridge. 
I am happy to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman has acquitted me, and he 
thinks upon my own evidence. But I 
took very good care not to give any evi- 
dence upon this point before the Com- 
mittee. As I am on my own defence 
now against the right hon. Gentleman, 





as I was on June 28th 1894, permit me 
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to clear myself of having given a dif- 
ferent opinion on that occasion from 
that which I have offered to this House 
now. One reason why I gave no opinion 
is because at that time—as I continue 
to be now—I was more or less respon- 
sible to this House for advice in this 
matter, and therefore I thought it more 
prudent to reserve my opinion till after 
the question has been investigated by the 
Committee, though I confess I never re- 
garded the matter as one on which there 
could be any serious doubt. But I said 
on that occasion :— 


“The question of the intermediate condition 
of the man who is supposed to be a peer and is 
not proved to be a peer is a very intricate ques- 
tion. It might well exercise the ingenuity of 
the schoolmen, I think. I do not know what to 
callhim. Is he a ghost? It is certain, if that 
view is taken, that he cannot sit and vote in the 
House of Commons. It is equally certain that 
he cannot sit and vote in the House of Lords, 
and during that interval he is a dummy peer, be- 
cause he has no power in either capacity. That 
is a possible view of his situation. Or there is 
another view of his situation that may be taken. 
The House of Commons caterpillar, before he 
becomes a fully-fledged butterfly, may pass 
through the pupa or larva stage. He may spin 
for himself a cocoon of silk and ultimately 
reach that condition where he will neither toil 
nor spin. ‘That isa view which may be taken 
of his intermediate condition. Those are deep 
political and natural mysteries which I do not 
myself pretend to fathom. I must allow myself 
to be considered as an Agnostic on that subject, 
and to leave it as a question of philosophic doubt 
what is this intermediate condition in which this 
unproved peer is in regard to his politicalstatus.” 
Well, Sir, I adhered strictly to that and 
resisted every attempt to compel me to 
offer an opinion upon that subject ; I 
gave no opinion, and, therefore, the con- 
verter of the right hon. Gentleman must 
have been somebody else than myself. I 
confess that the situation is just the re- 
verse. I cannot say I was converted be- 
cause I offered no opinion ; but I do hold 
the opinion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man expressed to this House when he said 
that the seat really is vacated upon the 
death of the predecessor. That is the 
only true view of the case. But, then, 
this House must obtain evidence that 
the person sitting in this House is the 
true successor of the man who has died. 
That is a very simple proposition. One 
of the real reasons why I was not pre- 
pared to give an opinion then was because 
I found it was a matter which, in the 
opinion of some people, required investiga- 
tion. Whether right or wrong, that is 
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the conclusion I have arrived at on this 
matter. It is quite true that in the 
report of that evidence I am reported to 
have made the distinction between a 
Peer of the realm and a Peer of Parlia- 
ment. If I used that expression I used 
it inaccurately, and I should have said, 
“a Peer entitled to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords.” That would make the 
true distinction. But, as I said, I did not 
undertake to give any opinion upon that 
subject, because, in point of fact, I had 
not made up my mind what was the 
accurate view of the situation. With 
reference to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman, we have two things 
before us. We have, first, the case of a 
Member of the House of Commons who 
has declared to us that he is a Peer of 
the Realm. That is the fact we have to 
deal with. He is the successor of a 
nobleman, who, up to the time of his 
death, was a Member of the House 
of Lords—which was, of course a 
fact well known to everybody. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he knows, 
or thinks he knows, there is in this 
House a claimant to a dormant Peerage. 
Well, anybody may be a claimant toa 
dormant peerage. The 670 Members 
might be'claimants to dormant Peerages. 
There are a great many persons who 
interest themselves, some with success 
and some with want of success, as 
claimants to dormant Peerages. But 
they are not in the situation of the pre- 
sent Earl of Selborne. We are supposed 
to have in this House a claimant to a 
dormant Peerage. I do not know 
exactly the date of this dormant 
Peerage, but I believe it was some two 
centuries ago. [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
“1817.”) Well that is very nearly two 
centuries ago. [Laughter.) I thought 
the date given was 1717. At all events, 
it is some time ago. I know it was be- 
fore I was born, therefore, I am sure it 
was a long time ago. But the claimant 
to a peerage is not a Peer. The whole 
difference is that the Earl of Selborne is 
a Peer, and states himself so to be a Peer. 
There is hardly anybody in the House, I 
think, who does not remember the 
admirable satirical sketch by Mr. Disraeli 
in “Sybil,” of the visit of Sir Vavasour 
Firebrace to the famous Mr. Hatton, who 
was a manufacturer of dormant Peerages, 
or, rather, manufactured Peers out of dor- 
mant Peerages. It is described there how 
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Sir Vavasour Firebrace, not being content 
with being a Baronet, goes to this gentle- 
man in a back chamber in the Temple. 
He had a Persian cat on the table, 
and he would make anybody a Peer 
who paid the requisite price. The 
writer . .ys he had made more Peers than 
the Sovereign by a process—I do not 
think it is stated in the book, but I have 
heard it surmised, that for a considera- 
tion he manufactured the documents, 
that time was given for the moss to grow 
on the tombstone, and so the pedigree 
was established. That is a process which 
takes a long time and is very expensive. 
The famous Mr. Hatton tells Sir Vava- 
sour Firebrace that if he spends £30,000 
he thinks he can make him something 
like premier Earl of this country. To pre- 
tend a similarity between the present case 
and that of a claimant to a dormant Peer- 
age is to bring the whole thing into even 
more ridicule than attaches to it already. 
I must say I was never able to treat this 
claim on the part of Lord Selborne and 
his friends really as a serious claim until 
the noble Earl actually appeared in his 
place. I thought it was a farce, and I 
think so still. I hope that, whenever 
the House of Commons has to determine 
this question it will be determined by 
an overwhelming majority that a 
man who is a Peer is not capable of 
sitting in the House of Commons. That 
is a very plain and simple issue. I 
believe it is Parliamentary law and 
always has been Parliamentary law in 
this country. The only question now is 
to ascertain whether the man is a Peer. 
We undertake to ascertain the facts, and 
the facts are very simple. In the case of 
Lord Selborne it will be the production 
of the Patent, the register of his birth 
and the marriage of his parents, and that 
practically establishes the fact that he is 
the person to whom the Patent refers. 
That is all. But if you are going to 
refer to the Committee to inquire 
whether a man who is a claimant to a 
dormant Peerage is or is not a Peer, you 
send to them a thing that no Committee 
of this House candetermine. It is only 
in the Committee of Privileges of the 
House of Lords that a man who is 
the claimant to a dormant Peerage can 
establish his right to be a Peer, and 
therefore you are referring to this 
Committee a thing which the Committee 
could not ascertain. It might take 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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years, as it has done in some famous 
cases where there was the most elaborate 
and expensive investigation. We are 
not to be guided by the gossip of the 
Lobby or the legends of “ Debrett,” but 
must have something like substantial 
grounds on which to go, and surely with 
such admissions as we have had from Lord 
Selborne himself to compare his case 
with that of a claimant to a dormant 
Peerage is incongruous and absurd. That 
being so, if the House of Commons does 
not intend to treat the whole thing as a 
farce, as they might do perhaps, and if 
they mean to deal with this matter 
seriously, let us, at all events, confine 
the investigation to that which can be 
investigated—that is, the question 
whether the man is now a Peer or not. 
Do not let us raise these by-issues 
about investigating claims to dormant 
Peerages which no Committee of the 
House of Commons can undertake. For 
these reasons I could not agree to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ATHERLEY JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, there was absolutely no 
similarity between the case of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow and the case of 
Lord Selberne. A precedent as regarded 
a claimant to a dormant Peerage, was 
afforded by the case of General Burleigh. 
In that case a Writ for the re-election of 
a Member in the place of General 
Burleigh had been moved for and granted. 
But subsequently it was pointed out that 
General Burleigh was merely a claimant 
to a Peerage, and that 160 years’ investi- 
gation of title would be necessary in 
order to enable him to establish before a 
Committee of Privileges whether or not 
he was entitled to succeed to a Peerage. 
Thereupon the then Speaker of the House 
of Commons stated that they were accus- 
tomed to act on notoriously known facts, 
and, said he :— 


“When the Writ was moved I regarded it asa 
notoriously known fact that General Burleigh 
had succeeded to a Peerage. Now it appears 
that he is merely a claimant to a Peerage, there- 
fore, in that case, the Writ must be cancelled, 
and General Burleigh must continue to act as a 
Member of the House of Commons.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would no doubt re- 
member that, until the Registration Acts 
were passed, it was the practice for an 
inquisition to be held and upon the 
return to that inquisition, without any 
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application by the heir, the Crown sent 
to him his Writ of Summons. The Regis- 
tration Acts had thrown upon the heir 
the duty of sending in his own evidence. 
Now Lord Seiborne, having deliberately 
chosen to prevent the due execution of 
these formalities altogether, and having 
refused to give the information,the Crown 
was unable, without certainly further in- 
quiry, which he believed to be within the 
prerogative of the Crown to exercise, to 
send the Writ of Summons. What was 
the position of the House of Commons? 
The position of the House of Commons 
was this—that they were thereupon 
compelled to do that which Lord Selborne 
contumaciously declined to do, and they 
were obliged to find the simple evidence, 
aye or no, whether he was or was not a 
Peer of Parliament. It had been argued 
that there was a distinction between a 
Peer of the realm and a Lord of Parlia- 
ment. There was no such distinction 
historically or constitutionally. Prior to 
the Acts of Union between England and 
Scotland and England and Ireland there 
was no such phrase known as Lord 
of Parliament, but inasmuch as they 
had certain elective Lords on the 
Scotch Peerage, and certain Lords of the 
Scotch Peerage who were not elective, 
therefore a Peer of. the realm of Scotland 
who was sent to represent the Peers of 
Scotland in England was described as a 
Lord of Parliament. And so, in the 
same way,a Peer of Ireland who was 
sent to represent the Peers of Ireland 
was rightly described as a Lord of Parlia- 
ment. But there was no Lord of Parlia- 
ment in England. A Peer of the realm 
of England was a Lord of Parliament, 
and there was no distinction between a 
Lord of Parliament in England and a 
Peer of the realm ; therefore, he ventured 
to say that the distinction which was 
sought to be established was a distinction 
which was absolutely non-existent. If 
they looked through the most ancient 
treatises with regard to the description 
of Peers, and with regard to precedents, 
it would be found there was no reference 
whatever to a Lord of Parliament until 
the Acts of Union between the two coun- 
tries, and he could not help thinking that 
that practically concluded this question. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that Lord Iddesleigh was incapaci- 
tated from sitting and voting in the 
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House of Peers by reason of his holding 
an office under Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No; it is 
the other way about. Lord Iddesleigh 
would have been incapacitated from 
holding the office he did if he had taken 
up his position as a Member of the Upper 
House. 

Mr. ATHERLEY JONES: That is 
practically the same thing in substance. 
He ventured to say that there was no 
authority, statutory or otherwise, which 
the right hon. Gentleman was able to 
quote to show that the office which Lord 
Iddesleigh held in the Civil Service in 
the smallest degree interfered with his 
position and functions as a Peer. The 
statute of Anne, indeed, imposed various 
disqualifications and disabilities, but they 
were confined to the House of Commons, 
and did not extend to the House of Peers. 
The vital issue in the case was this—he 
maintained that, so soon as the late Lord 
Selborne died, so soon did the present 
Lord Selborne become a Peer of the 
Realm, and therefore a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, because, he contended, no distine- 
tion existed between the two cases ; that 
thereupon, inasmuch as the machinery 
ascertaining whether he had become a 
Peer of the realm or not, had not been 
placed at the disposal of the House of 
Commons by Lord Selborne, it was the 
plain duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to move for a Committee par- 
ticularly directed to that object—namely, 
to ascertain whether or not he had suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Selborne. If 
the noble Lord wished to be a Member 
of the House of Commons, the proper 
course was to bring in a Bill disqualify- 
ing and degrading him from the position 
of a Peer. There was a precedent for 
such a course in the case of the Earl of 
Bedford. Following that precedent, the 
Bill might recite, mutatis mutandis, that 
inasmuch as Lord Selborne is desirous of 
remaining an elected representative of 
the people to serve in the House of Com- 
mons, be it enacted that henceforth he 
and his heirs for ever shall cease to enjoy 
the honour of being Peers of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. GEORGECURZON (Lanes, 8. W., 
Southport) said, the noble Lord (Lord 
Selborne) now sitting below the Bar, and 
those who were acting with him in this 
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matter, believed they had a case which 
was capable of being submitted with 
seriousness and respect to the House of 
Commons; but at the same time they 
realised that a better opportunity for 
discussing the main aspects of the case 
would occur when a Motion was made, 
not improbably later on, for the issue of 
a new writ. The last speaker informed 
the House that the distinction between a 
Peerage of the Realm and a Lordship of 
Parliament was a distinction in the 
Peerage for which there was no authority 
in precedent, in tradition, or in law. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in 
his evidence before the Committee last 
year clearly admitted the existence of 
such a distinction, now endeavoured to 
qualify the unmistakeable words he then 
used when, referring to Speaker Onslow’s 
dictum, he said, “He may be a Peer of 
the realm, but he is certainly not a Peer 
of Parliament.” 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is exactly the phrase 
I took the trouble to look up this morn- 
ing, and I observe it is so reported. All 
I can say is, the words ar» entirely in- 
consistent with any view I held or 
expressed to the Committee. What I 
intended to say was a “ Peer entitled to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords.” I 
never intended to say a Peer of the realm 
is not also a Peer of Parliament. I 
believe he is. 

*Mr. CURZON would confront the 
right hon. Gentleman with an opinion, 
the value of which he would himself 
recognise. More than 70 years ago there 
was a special Committee of the House of 
Lords appointed to discuss and report 
upon the “ Dignity of the Peerage,” and 
that Committee, having sat for 9 or 10 
years, presented a report in four great 
tomes. In that Report the distinction 
between a Peerage of the realm and a 
Lordship of Parliament was most clearly 
admitted and laid down ; and with refer- 
ence to the notion that this distinction 
only existed in consequence of the Acts 
of Union, first with Scotland and after- 
wards with Ireland, the Lords’ Report 
said— 

‘* But such a distinction previously existed in 


the case of minors and of women claiming to be 
Peeresses in their own right.” 


And these were the words which he 
Mr. George Curzon. 
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commended to the attention of the 
House— 


“And with respect also to such persons who, 
being Peers of the realm by right, might not 
think fit to qualify themselves to sit and vote as 
Lords of Parliament.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman would at once 
admit, then, that there was very con- 
siderable authority for the constitutional 
view which his noble Friend, and those 
associated with him, took. He heard with 
surprise the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say that he was doubtful whether the 
attitude of his noble Friend, and those 
associated with him in this matter, ought 
not to be regarded as a farce and not 
intended seriously. In reply to that he 
would like to say that it was mainly upon 
the evidence given by the Vhancellor of 
the Exchequer himself before the Com- 
mittee upstairs that they realised the 
strength of their case, and that they had 
a legal and constitutional right to bring 
it before the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons. And if the personal opinion or 
ipse dixit of anyone was of value, he 
might mention what his noble Friend 
(Lord Selborne) had given him authority 
to say—namely, that having on many 
occasions discussed this matter with his 
late father, than whom, it would be 
admitted, there was no higher legal and 
constitutional authority, nor one less 
likely to take a revolutionary view of the 
constitution of either this or the other 
House of Parliament, he never received 
anything but encouragement from the 
late Lord Selborne in the step he proposed 
to take, and the possibility of taking it 
he more than once discussed with the late 
Lord Selborne. It was only fair to men- 
tion that, with a view of relieving his 
noble Friend from the charge of having 
acted in a spirit of unbecoming levity in 
this matter. A point had been made of 
the anomaly of the supposed position— 
namely, thata Peer should have the option 
of choosing in which House he would serve. 
He declined to admit that they had ever 
taken up that position. But when the 
Leader of the Opposition yesterday was 
descanting upon the inexpediency and 
outrage of such a proceeding, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman must have 
forgotten that there had been actual cases 
in which hon. Members in that House 
had exercised precisely such an option. 
Only two years ago there was in that 
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House an hon. Member (Mr. J. W. 
Plunkett) who was the heir to an Irish 
Peerage. In 1889 he succeeded his 
father and became Lord Dunsany, but 
being an Irish Peer he did not cease to 
sit in that House, and remained in it 
until 1892. In that year he found that 
he could be elected by his fellow Peers a 
Representative Peer for Ireland, and 
accordingly he took up his Peerage, and 
did not stand again for a seat in the 
House of Commons. Therefore, Lord | 
Dunsany exercised precisely that option | 
which his right hon. Friend had so) 
derided. He did not propose to go) 
further into the matter now, as he | 
recognised that this was not the right | 
occasion for arguing the larger issues of | 
the question. In conclusion, he merely 
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whatever confidence they had in Lord 
Selborne himself, his own mere statement 
as to his status was not evidence upon 
which the House of Commons could 
Act. 

Mr. HALDANE said, that of course 
they would not accept the statements of 
the noble Lord as conclusive in regard to 
the question of status, but that question 
could easily be settled in the ordinary 
way elsewhere. Why then appoint a 
special Committee to settle it? He should 
view with regret any course that would 
establish a new precedent for cases of 
this kind. It would be far better to leave 
the question of status to the Committee 
on Privileges of the other House. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 


'proposed to enlarge the scope of the 


desired to say on behalf of his noble inquiry entrusted to the small Committee 
Friend and himself, that they had raised | for which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
this question, which they believed to be quer asked. Such an enlargement was 
a serious constitutional one, in a spirit of unnecessary, for machinery was already 
becoming deference to the dignity and | provided for testing the validity of the 
feelings of the House of Commons, and return of a Member who was alleged to 


that their desire was that a solution of it 
should be arrived at on fair, constitu-' 
tional grounds. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said, he rose to suggest that the dis-| 
cussion need not be prolonged. What 
was the position when it began? It was 
that the noble Lord (Lord Wolmer) 
desired to raise a great point of consti- 
tutional law in that House. That point 
had been raised, and now by the agree-| 
ment of everybody it was to be discussed 
by the Committee which was already 
sitting upstairs. Important as might be, 
the decision of that Committee, the ques- 
tion was so large that it was sure to be 
re-discussed on the floor of the House. 
That being the state of things, he thought 
the object of the noble Lord, which was 
to have this question fairly considered 
and tried, would be accomplished. The 
noble Lord did not desire, he understood, 


be a Scotch Peer. The validity of the 
‘return could be challenged in the Scotch 
‘Courts. The inquiry, if enlarged in the 
way proposed by the right hon. Member 
‘for West Birmingham, might be most 


protracted and might involve very great 


expenditure. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.) : There is a point which has 
hardly been considered at all in this dis- 
cussion, and that is the question of the 
‘rights of the electors of the country. If 
the Chancellor of the Excheyuer had 
persevered with the Motion which he, 
perhaps somewhat hastily, made yester- 
day I should have been happy to support 
him. I am sorry that he found it neces- 
sary, in consequence of remonstrances 
that were made in one quarter of the 
House to depart from that proposal. I 
do not say this in order to cast any 
blame upon him ; but it does seem to me 





to take his stand upon the technical ques-/ that when the noble Lord (Lord Sel- 
tion whether there was evidence that he borne) got up and told us what was a 
had succeeded to the Peerage of Selborne. matter of common notoriety—namely, 
If that were so, why should they refer the | that he was a Peer of the Realm as suc- 
question of the noble Lord’s status to a cessor to his lather—it does seem to 
special Committee? It was a most un-|me that that was sufficient evidence 
usual course. | upon which this House could have acted, 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- and that it might forthwith have ordered 
CHEQUER said, that they could not the issue of a Writ. My right hon. 


accept a man’s own statement that he Friend near me and the right hon. Gentle- 
was a Peer as conclusive evidence. The | manopposite have thoughtdifferently, and 
man might be mistaken. 


Therefore, | as a result we have this Motion for the 
3 B2 
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appointment of a Special Committee. I 
do not wish to oppose that Motion, but 
I suggest that it is really unnecessary. I 
do not believe that a more preposterous 
claim was ever made by anyone in this 
country than the claim of Lord Selborne 
to be allowed to sit in this House after 
succeeding to a Peerage of the Realm. 
My hon. Friend near me (Mr. Curzon) 
has stated that he has a very strong 
belief that that claim is well founded on 
constitutional grounds, and that he bases 
that belief upon the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee which was appointed 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
that is so it is very strange that a Bill 
should have been introduced in the 
present Session which bears upon its 
back the names of my two hon. Friends 
(Mr. Curzon and Mr. Brodrick) and 
Lord Wolmer, and the Preamble of 
which says— 

“ Whereas it is expedint to remove certain 
disqualifications attaching to persons succeed- 
ing to a Peerage, and to make provision for en- 
abling them to serve as Members of Parliament 
in the House of Commons.” 


Then the enacting clause of this Bill 
says— 

“From and after the passing of this Act any 
a succeeding toa Peerage shall not thereby 

disqualified from being elected to serve after 
any election, if he shall so think fit, or from 
serving or continuing to serve, if he shall so 
think fit, for any county or borough of the 
United Kingdom in the House of Commons.” 


If there be any reality, which I deny, in 
this wonderful constitutional claim, why 
did my hon. Friend introduce such a 
Bill as that? I agree in what has been 
already said that the whole thing is a 
farce. I object altogether to depriving 


the electors of West Edinburgh, or any | 


other constituency of the rights which 
they possess of representation in the 
House of Commons, while such a claim 
is considered. It is proposed to refer 
this question to the Committee up- 
stairs, of which the Home Secretary is 
Chairman. That Committee transacts 
its business in so leisurely a fashion that 
it has not even met since last year, and 
it may be many weeks before it meets 
again. When it does meet it might 


think it necessary, if this question were 
referred to it, to call evidence on one 
side and the other, with the result that 
many weeks would be taken up, and 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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during the whole of that time West 
Edinburgh would not be represented. I 
do hope, therefore, that when this small 
Committee, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman has moved the appointment, 
has reported, he will act upon the 
opinions which he has expressed, and 
will support a Motion for the immediate 
issue of a Writ for the election of a 
Member for West Edinburgh. 

*Mr. H. J. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Eccles) said, that the appointment of 
this Committee might in itself be a 
comparatively small matter, but he feared 
that it would establish a precedent which 
would lead to much inconvenience. He 
did not dispute the competency of that 
House to inquire into anything it chose, 
but when dealing with matters in which 
the other House was specially concerned, 
when dealing with what might be called 
the mysterious status of the Peerage, 
it was desirable that they should leave 
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the question in the hands of the Peers 
| and avoid coming into conflict with them. 
The facts as to the Selborne Peerage he 
‘admitted might be easily disposed of, 
| but the next case that arose might be 
| complicated, and a Committee of that 
|House was not the proper body to in- 
| quire into the question whether a person 
|had become a Peer or not. There was, 
in his opinion, no reason why this ques- 
tion should be referred to a Committee. 
| The safest course in the present case was 
| to wait, as the House had always waited, 
\for the Writ of Summons, even if the 
|issue of that Writ be delayed. And for 
his part he saw no harm whatever in the 
| presence of a Peer in that House provided 
|that he had been elected by a con- 
|stituency. And in reply to the right 
|hon. Gentleman’s (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) 
remarks of the bardship toa constituency 
he might remind the Housethat not many 
years since the House was in conflict 
with a constituency which elected Mr. 
Bradlaugh over and over again. He 
objected to this Reference toa Committee, 
and he thought it would be better to leave 
the matter to the tribunal which had 
always acted hitherto. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Hertford- 
shire, St. Albans) said, he would like to 
point out to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the danger and difficulty in which 
the House might find itself involved if 
it should take the course suggested. It 
was a matter of common knowledge that 
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Lord Wolmer was now a Peer, but it was| should be given on a full knowledge of 
equally true that other claims might be| the facts, and it was proposed that the 
set up which were not so clear. In the| duty of ascertaining the facts should be 
case of the Berkeley Peerage, there was| carried out by a Committee. 
a man who called himself Lord Dursley} Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
and heir to the Earldom of Berkeley. | (Northampton) said, that this Motion had 
The case turned upon the question of| been broughtabout by a number ofgentle- 
whether the entry in the register of |men whom he would call “ Peerikins” in- 
marriages was a forgery or not. It was| stead of Peers. The notion seemed to be 
proved to be a forgery, and this man did | thatthecountry would not be abletogeton 
not secure the Earldom. Suppose theif they were not Members of the House 
claimant in such a case as that, being a|of Commons. He was not at all sorry 
member of the House of Commons, came | that the discussion had arisen, for any- 
before the Committee, and the Commit-| thing that did away with the fetishism, 
tee came to the conclusion that the claim | as regarded the wisdom of Peers, was to 
to the Peerage was a good one, that man|him very desirable. He had always 
would be prevented from sitting in the | admired the argumentative ability of the 
House of Commons because he was an | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Earl, though the Committee of Privileges | West Birmingham ; but when he heard his 
of the House of Lords might find, on| speech he could not help thinking that it 
investigation, that he was not. That| was utter nonsense, if he would excuse him 
would place the House of Commons in a for saying so. He came to the conclu- 
ridiculous position. He trusted the) sion that a gentleman with so acute a 
House would consider that point before | mind must be perfectly aware that he 
it went to a Vote. | was talking nonsense. However, it was 
Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) | a gentleman who was one of the right 
said, that the point of the speech of the| hon. Gentleman’s Whips who had caused 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down | this Motion to be made, and he supposed 
was that the House would incur a grave | the right hon. Gentleman felt bound in 
liability by undertaking the investigation | honour to support him though it was 
of questions with regard to the succession | contrary to common-sense. The right 
to Peerages. So far he agreed with his | hon. Gentleman said it would be useless 
hon. Friend. This very case of Viscount | to have a Committee, because the Com- 
Dursley was exactly the kind of case that | mittee could not call the Earl of Selborne 
would arise. A Member would only have | before them ; and that being so that it 
to stand up in his place and say that he | would be impossible to prove that he was 
was a Peer and his seat would be vacated. the son of his father. The right hon. 
Thus, any number of seats might be | Gentleman knew perfectly well that the 
vacated. He wished to answer a question | Committee could get the marriage certifi- 
addressed to him personally by the right | cate of the Earl's late respected father. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West | They could get his own birth certificate, 
Bristol. The right hon. Gentleman asked | and, if necessary, there were the family 
why those who supported the position! Bible and the family butler. But the 
taken up by Lord Wolmer introduced a| right hon. Gentleman was even more 
Bill if they believed they had a constitu-| astounding when he told the House that 
tional right to sit in the House of Com-| the two cases of the Earl of Selborne and 
mons. Their Bill was introduced before | his hon. Friend the Member for the St 
the Committee of last Session was) Rollox Division of Glasgow were on all 
appointed. That Committee was very | fours, that both were under the suspicion 
deliberate in its labours, and therefore |of a Peerage. But the Earl of Selborne 
the Bill was introduced again this Session | was not under the suspicion of a Peerage. 
for the purpose of raising a discussion on Was there any Member in the House who 
the question. They had no desire to test | doubted for a moment that he was the 
the matter as it was proposed to test it. | Earl of Selborne? He had stated it him- 
The final Court of Appeal must in this | self! It seemed to him somewhat hard 
case be the House itself, and to that|on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
Court of Appeal they were quite ready| man the Member for West Birmingham 
to submit their appeal in due course. | to throw doubt on a question of this kind. 
But it was desirable that judgment | He differed from the Earl of Selborne in 
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politics, but he believed he was an 
honourable man, and would be one of the 
very last men to vamp up some pretence of 
being a Peer. What was the case of the 
hon. Member for the St. Rollox Division? 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that the hon. Gentleman was under sus- 
picion of a Peerage, because he was 
referred to in “ Debrett,” and because 
“ Debrett ” said he had a claim. They all 
knew how absurd these genealogies were, 
but the right hon. Gentleman told the 
House that they were to be accepted as 


authorities because they had been sub- | 


mitted to the Peers, who had given them 
their imprimatur. The Speaker had him- 
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facts they all knew perfectly well. They 
all knew perfectly well that the Earl of 
Selborne was the Earl of Selborne, and, 
as he himself said, a Peer of the Realm. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them that the existing Committee had 
met this Session to elect a Chairman, 
and they had done nothing more. There 
appeared to be the gestation of an ele- 
phant, and there was no indication when 
it would cease. If they were to wait 
for the Report of that Committee per- 
haps the Home Secretary could teii them 
when it might be expected. If it were 
a@ mere question of a week, and some 
right hon. Gentlemen were anxious to 
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self asked the Earl of Selborne the | wait for it, let the House by all means 
question : “ Are you a Peer of the Realm | wait ; but if there were to be a delay of 
or not?” and he admitted that he was. | months, while fresh evidence was taken 
It was impossible to ask that question | and long discussions were hzld, and West 
of the hon. Member for the St. Rollox | Edinburgh were left without a Member, 
Division, because he did not happen to|as they knew well what would be the 


be in England. 


If the right hon. | decision of the House by a large majo- 


Gentleman wished to have the matter | rity, the sooner the Writ was moved for 


settled he ought at least to wait until 
the hon. Member returned to the 
House, when the same question might 
be put to him. Otherwise the House 
might be placed in a ridiculous position, 
for the hon. Member might return and 
tell them that he never in his life dreamt 
of making any claim. He had had the 
pleasure of knowing a great many 
Scotchmen, and he had very seldom 
found himself long with a Scotchman 
without his confiding to him that he was 
a dormant Marquess. It was the same 
thing with hon. Members opposite from 
Ireland, for they had often confided to 
him in secrecy that they were dormant 
Monarchs ; and only a little while ago he 
received a letter, apparently a circular 
letter, from some person in London who 
said that if he would send him ten 
guineas he would prove him a member 
of the Royal Family. He made this 
confession to the House that he could 
be proved to be a member of the Royal 
Family. Had he a right, then, to sit in 
the House of Commons? The fact was, 
that the whole thing, from beginning to 
end, was absurd. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bristol for the very sound and 
excellent speech he had made. For his 
part he would have been glad if the Writ 
had simply been moved It did seem 


absurd that they were to have a separate 
Committee in order simply to look into 


Mr. Henry Labouchere. 





the better. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it seemed to him that the 
effect of these two Committees sitting 
would be that the House would be de. 
prived of a Member for the rest of the 
Session. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester looked upon that as a blessing, 
and the view was intelligible, because 
the vote belonged to the Opposition, who 
would lose it. There was really no ques- 
tion at all; everybody knew what the 
facts were. It seemed to him it wa 
useless to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the facts, which the Registrar 
General could state in five minutes. As 
to the question whether the vacation of 
a seat in this House depended upon the 
arrival of a Writ of Summons from the 
other House, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might cause it to be delayed. 
He recognised the hardship of the posi- 
tion of the two Gentlemen on the front 
Opposition Bench, who had a laudable 
ambition to arrive in time at the Leader- 
ship of this House, and if they wished 
to put off the taint of the Peerage there 
was an easy way in which they could do 
it. All that each had to do was to 
introduce a Bill of Attainder, to attaint 
his own blood and that of all his descend- 
ants, and that would make it impossible 
for him to sit in the House of Peers. 
That would meet the case, and there 
would be no opposition to the Bills. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I gather 
from indications in different quarters of 
the House that I should not have a 
majority for this Amendment. There-| 
fore, I beg leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The House divided on the Motion of | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
after putting the Question for the last 
time, 


*Mr. SPEAKER said: Tellers for the 
Ayes, Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. 
McArthur ; tellers for the Noes—— 

Dr. TANNER: Mr. Chamberlain and | 
Dr. Tanner. [Great laughter.| 


The tellers for the Noes were Mr. | 
Harry Foster and Mr. V. Gibbs. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 330; 
Noes, 143.—(Division List, No. 77.) 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee :— 
Mr. MELLOor in the Chair. 


(In the Committee.) 


Clause 2 :— 


ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATIONS AND 
BISHOPS. 


(1) On the date of Disestablishment every | 
cathedral and ecclesiastical corporation in Wales 
or Monmouthshire, whether sole or aggregate, 
shall be dissolved. (2) After the date of Dis- 
establishment no Bishop of the Church in Wales 
shall be summoned to, or be qualified to sit, in 
the House of Lords as such. Provided that 
every person who is at the passing of this Act a 
Bishop, Dean, or Archdeacon of the Church in 
Wales, shall during his life enjoy the same title 
and precedence as if this Act had not 
3) Writs of Summons shall be issued to 

ishops not disqualified by this enactment for 
sitting in the House of Lords as if the Bishops | 
so disqualified had vacated their seats.” 


*Mr W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said he proposed by his two Amend- | 
ments taken together to provide for the 
continuance of ecclesiastical corporations 
till the representative body desired 
that they should be terminated. He 
supposed he would receive the stereo-| 
typed answer that the clause was copied | 
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from the Irish Church Bill. That was 
the answer they had hitherto received 
when any question had arisen as to dis- 
placing or taking away the privileges of 
the Church. But as it was never used 
‘in favour of the Church, they fairly 
expected some more logical reason for 
jadopting it in this case. In the first 
place, the privilege of being a corpora- 
tion, sole or aggregate, was one that did 
no harm to any one who did not possess 
it, and it was a matter of convenience 
perhaps considerably so) to those 
who did. Some hon. Members might 
not be familiar with the legal inci- 


dents of a corporation sole, and if he 


might be allowed, he would read a short 
passage from a work of great authority 
'with which those who studied and 
‘practised the law were familiar. In 


| Blackstone’s ‘“‘ Commentaries,” Vol. 1, 


page 448, dealing with ecclesiastical 
corporations, it was said :— 


“The necessity, or, at least, use, of this 
institution will be very apparent if we consider 
the case of a parson of a church. At the 
original endowment of parish churches, the 
freehold of the church, the churchyard, the 
parsonage house, the glebe, and the tithes of 
the parish were vested in the then parson by the 
bounty of the donor as a temporal recompense 
to him for his spiritual care of the inhabitants, 
and with intent that the same emoluments 
should ever afterwards continue as a recompense 
But how was this to be 
effected ? The freehold was vested in the parson ; 


| and if we suppose it vested in his natural capa- 


city, on his death it might descend to his heir, and 
would be liable to his debts and incumbrances ; 
or, at best, the heir might be compellable, at 
some trouble and expense, to convey these rights 
to the succeeding incumbent.” 


Then Blackstone went on to say on the 
subject :— 

‘*The law, therefore, has wisely ordained 
that the parson quatenus parson shall never die 
any more than the sovereign by making him 
and his successors a Corporation. By which means 
all the original rights of the parsonage are pre- 
served entire to the successor, for the present 


- incumbent and his predecessor who lived seven 


centuries ago are in law one und the same person, 
and what was given to the one was given to the 
otker also.” 
He ventured to say that if the continued 
existence of these Corporations did no 
harm, they ought not to be summarily put 
an end to. It might, perhaps, be said that 
if the whole of the Church property was 
to be taken away, there would be no 
good in continuing these Corporations, 
once there would be no Church pro- 
perty for them to hold. But it, was 
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quite possible that the Bill might be so 
amended as to leave to particular parishes 
property given to them specifically, but 
whatever became of the Church property 
now in existence, fresh property might 
be given to particular parishes which the 
old Corporations would most conveniently 
hold. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
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learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Tomlinson). The language of the 
clause was almost identical with that of 
the Irish Church Act. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had suggested that 
the dissolution of these Church Corpora- 
tions in some way or other might deprive 
the Church, not of property, but of a 
convenient mode of managing its pro- 


tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr.|perty. The Bill had amply provided for 
H. H. Asquiru, Fife, E.) rose to order. | that, because whatever property would 


The hon. and learned Member was dis- 


/remain in the Church would rest in the 


cussing the subject of private benefac-| Representative Body, which would have 


tions, which were not dealt with by the 
clause now before the Committee. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said hon. 
Members were entitled to point out what 
would be the effect of the dissolution of 
these Corporations. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that what he 
was about to point out was that property 
might remain which it would be impolitic 
to take away from particular parishes, 
and that therefore the Corporations ought 
to be allowed to remain for the purpose 
of ownership. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that that was 
exactly what he complained of. They 
were not discussing the question of pri- 
vate benefactions which might be given 
subsequently to the Church, but whether 
these Corporations should be dissolved. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is clearly out of order 
in discussing the subject of private 
benefactions upon this clause. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the 
property in the parish churches could 
not be omitted from consideration, and it 
was evident that it was the intention of 
the Government that they should con- 
tinue to be used for the purposes of the 
Church as at present. He maintained 





exactly the same powers of holding pro- 
perty as the present Corporations did 
except that they would hold it upon 
certain specific terms—namely, for the 
purposes of the Church. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that this Amendment involved a matter 
of great importance. He did not think 
that it was desirable that they should 
follow implicitly, not to say servilely, the 
language of the Irish Church Act. 
Indeed, the experience which they had 
had of the Irish Church Act justified the 
hon. and learned Member in moving this 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) ap- 
peared to think that all objections were 
met when he said that the clause was 
almost identical in language with a 
similar clause in the Irish Church Act. 
He very much doubted whether the 
Representative Body could hold the 
Church property in the same way in 
which it was held by the existing 
Corporations. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
F. Locxwoop, York): Certainly not. 


Sr RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that this was his own view of the matter. 





that on this ground alone there was great | He could not understand what principle 
convenience in peimitting the Church | ¥4S involved in the policy which the 
Corporations to continue to exist if the | Tight hon.Gentleman was now endeavour- 


Church so desired. If the Church was|ing to carry out. He hoped that the 
not to be treated as a wrong-doer, why | ™atter would be further considered, as a 
should they deprive the clergy of the| great many Members on the Opposition 
Church of their ancient right of succes- | side of the House deemed this policy of 
sion. He begged to move the first | 4issolving the Church Corporations as 
Amendment which stood upon the Paper | 4% Unnecessary interference with the 
in his name, that was to say, to leave Status of the Church. 
out the words “on the date of” inorder) *Sin F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
to insert “ notwithstanding.” | that he thought that that was a favour- 
Mr. ASQUITH said, that on the part| able opportunity for him to repeat the 
of the Government he certainly could | question which he had put to the right 
not assent to the Amendment which| hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had just been moved by the hon. end | (te. Asquith) early in the afternoon, 


Mr. W. £. M, Tomlinson. 
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and he hoped that the right hon. Gentle-! *Mr J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
man would now be able to give him an sity) said the Amendment raised a very 
answer to it. He wished to know what important question, namely, whether 
would be the condition of affairs as re- the Church Corporations should remain 
garded marriage after this Bill became law. notwithstanding the Disestablishment of 
Speaking on the Irish Church Bill, Sir' the Church. He could understand the 
Roundell Palmer said that by the| Government thinking it necessary to 
marriage law of Ireland a clergyman of dissolve these Corporations if the alterna- 
the Church of Ireland could not perform | tive were that the Corporations were to 
the marriage ceremony unless the banns remain for all times and to interfere 
had been published or a licence granted, | with the proper working of the new 
the whole law on this matter proceeding Church Body. But that was not the pur- 
on a footing which would be put an end! port of the Amendment. Ample libe y 
to if the clause in question came into! was left to the Church in the future to 
operation. On that occasion the Attor-| dissolve these Corporations where they 
ney General replied that it was intended | thought it necessary, and it was’ an un- 
to bring in a separate measure on this| necessary hampering of the ordinary 
subject. arrangements of the Church that these 
Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not see Corporations should be suddenly and by 
that that has anything to do with the|a stroke of the pen dissolved. Why 
clause. should they not wait and see how the 
Sr JOHN GORST (Cambridge new Church Body worked ; and if it was 
University) : I understand that my hon. | found by the authorities of the Church 
Friend is referring to the observations | that it was desirable that these Corpora- 
made by Sir Roundell Palmer, in the/| tions should be dissolved he would not 
Committee of the House of Commons, on | then be opposed to that course. 
a clause in the Irish Bill precisely iden.-| Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
tical to the clause of the present Bill. said the Home Secretary, instead of 
Mr. ASQUITH: The fact that an|replying to the reasonable arguments 
irrelevant discussion was permitted in| addressed to him, thought it sufficient to 
the Committee on the Irish Church Bill | say that such and such a clause was in 
is no reason why it should be permitted | the Irish Act. They hada right to ask 


now. what was the connection between Dis- 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it is! establishment and Disendowment and 
quite irrelevant. the dissolution of these Corporations. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL: Is it not com-| He failed to see any connection whatever. 
petent for me to argue that inconvenience | He was not sure tha’ there were not 
would arise should this sub-section! Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
become law ? | Corporations ; and they ought to have an 

THe CHAIRMAN: So long as the/ assurance that no such Corporations 
hon. Member confines himself to the| existed in the case of other religious 
clause he will be inorder. I was merely /communities in Wales before they were 
pointing out to him that the point he | asked to do away with the privilege now 
raised with regard to the Irish Marriage | enjoyed by the Church. After all it 
Law does not seem to me to apply to| was merely the privilege of being able to 
this particular Amendment. | hand property down from time to time 

*Sir F. 8. POWELL hoped he would! without having to pay the cost of 
have some information on the subject.) conveyance from one trustee to another. 
He did not think the Government was | The dissolution of the Corporations would 
alive to the great importance of the) prejudice the Church in Wales. It 
change which they had inaugurated.) would create the presumption that the 
After the experience they had had in| Disestablished Church would not be 
the case of the Irish Church Bill they allowed to create Corporations ; and the 
ought to be quite sure that the continuity right hon. Gentleman had provided no 
of the Corporations was maintained ; there | means in the Bill for the creation of such 
was not only the question of property, Corporations. Then the right hon. 
there was the question of the perform- Gentleman said that the property of the 
ance of duties which at one stage or Church had been assigned to particular 
another must be discussed. |purposes under the Bill. But it was 
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quite possible that when the House 
reached the clause assigning it they might 
choose to assign some of it to those 
parochial and cathedral purposes to 
which it was devoted at the present time. 
If they did, why should the Corporations 
not continue? Again, every encourage- 
ment should be given to pious donors to 
make contributions to the Disestablished 
Church. But there were a good 
many benefactors who would not be 
inclined to contribute to a Church in 
which there were no Corporations. 

Mr. ASQUITH said the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken had paid very 
little attention to what he had said. 
Otherwise he would not have accused 
him of relying simply on the precedent 
of the Irish Church Act, because he 
endeavoured to explain what was the 
meaning of the proposal in the Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman did not appear 
himself to be very familiar with the law. 
Every parson in Wales was a Corporation, 
and the great bulk of the Corporations 
dealt with were not bodies like the 
Cathedral Chapters, but the ordinary 
parish clergymen in Wales. These 
clergymen were under the Bill to cease 
to hold the endowments which they at 
present possessed, and therefore the sole 
reason for the continuance of the 
Corporations disappeared. The hon. 
Gentleman surmised that other religious 
bodies possessed Corporations. He 
should be extremely surprised if any in- 
stance of the kind could be produced. 

*Mr. A. S. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) pointed out that by 
Clause 5 private benefactions given since 
1703 were retained, and were to be handed 
over to the Commissioners and a repre- 
sentative body, but by Clause 15 the re- 
presentative body need not come into 
existence. It only “may” come into 
existence. But even if it came into 
existence, then almost for certain it 


would not come into existence for some | 


time after the date of Disestablishment. 
Unless, therefore, these corporations 
were maintained, who, he asked, was to 
hold private benefactions between the 
date of Disestablishment and the forma- 
tion of a representative body ; or if the 
representative body was not formed at 
all, who was to keep the benefactions 
for all time? If the Amendment was 
adopted, those corporations would con- 
tinue, and the benefactions could be 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 


{COMMONS} 
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handed over by the Commissioners to the 
existing corporations. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the whcle 
property of the Church was transferred 
to the Commissioners from the moment 
of Disestablishment. There was, there- 
fore, no lacuna, and the Commissioners 
would hold the property until a repre- 
sentative body was constituted. So long 
as any existing interest remained, the 
property attached to that interest must 
go on being paid to the holder of the 
benefice ; the interest which the repre- 
sentative body had in the property was 
rather reversionary than a present bene- 
fit. In that state of facts, where it was 
so much to the interest of the Church to 
constitute a representative body to 
succeed to this property he thought that 
they need not entertain the idea that the 
Church would neglect the precaution. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said 
he was not dealing with an existing in- 
terest, but with private benefactions 
since 1703. But an interval might 
occur between the date of Disestablish- 
ment and the formation of the represen- 
tative body. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man intend that the Commissioners were 
to withhold this money for the use of the 
Church during any interval between 
Disestablishment and the formation of a 
representative body ? 

Mr. ASQUITHsaid, the Commissioners 
would have the money in their hands, 
and they would keep it in their hands 
until the Church constituted a Trust for 
its acceptance. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) hoped that his hon. Friend 
would go to a Division, because they 
could not rest satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the Home Secretary. There 
might be a lacuna between Disestablish- 
ment and the formation of a representa- 
tive body, and there might be t de- 
lay in the formation of the latter. Why 
add insult to injury by dissolving cor- 
porations? It was quite an unnecessary 
severity. The maintenance of these cor- 
porations was necessary—first, because 
they were the relic of an old Church, 
and second, because there was a very 
good reason for saying that their mainten- 
ance was essential for the administration 
of the property of the Church during 
the interregnum which must ensue. 

Mr. R. U. PENROSE FITZ- 
GERALD (Cambridge) put this case to 
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the Home Secretary. In the interregnum 
which might or must ensue between the 
Disestablishment and the formation of a 
representative body, a lay donor was de- 
sirous to endow a parish with money of 
his own. In the olden times he would 
have endowed it in the name of the 
rector of the parish ; but if this Bill was 
passed, during the most important time 
of the Disestablished and Disendowed 
Church, the rector of the parish and the 
parish itself would be absolutely unable 
to hold property which was left to him 
or to it during the interregnum. In the 
case of the Irish Church there were 
many instances where donors disliked 
leaving their money for the parish in 
which they were interested in the hands 
of a representative body, because they 
did not feel perfectly certain that that 
body might not join the particular parish 
with another. In that case could a 
parish hold property safely ? 

Mr. ASQUITH did not think that 
the point raised presented any serious 
ditticulty. If there should be a lacuna 
in point of time between the date of Dis- 
establishment and the constitution of a 
representative body, it would be open to 
any donor who wished to benefit a par- 
ticular parish or district to create a 
Trust, and vest the benefactions in 
trustees until the date when a represen- 
tative body should be constituted and 
the Trust handed over to them. That 
was the machinery which other religious 
communities adopted. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes, 167 ; 
Noes, 186.—({Division List No. 78). 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) moved to amend theclause by omitting 
from page 1, line 15, the words “cathedral 
and,” his object being that the corpora- 
tions of the four Welsh cathedrals should 
not be dissolved. This was a reasonable 
proposition, and would not interfere with 
the spirit of the measure under consider- 
ation. It might, perhaps, be urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Asquith) 
that the clause was copied from that in 
the Irish Church Act, but he would 
point out, in answer to such a plea, that 
in dealing with the Irish Church they 
were doing away with a body which was 
largely a self-contained institution, 
whereas now they were asked to do 
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away with a part of-the Church of Eng- 
land which was in Wales. These were 
institutions with which the Church of 
England was very strongly connected, 
and it seemed to him to be a matter of 
course that they should not do away with 
the corporate position of the cathedrals. 
It was true that the corporate power 
of the cathedrals might not be a matter 
of very great importance in the eyes of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, but 
it was a practical point of very great im- 
portance to the Church. He pressed 
the matter not for financial reasons, but 
in consideration of the religious spirit 
and sentiment of the people. © A very 
strong feeling had existed for many 
years among the people in regard to the 
cathedrals. At one time some of the 
cathedrals were in a miserable state of 
dilapidation; but by dint of great 
energy, to a very large extent exhibited 
by the Welsh themselves, they had been 
restored, and were now regarded as 
monuments of the life and power and 
vigour of the Church in Wales. That 
being the case,-he thought it would be a 
gratuitous injury to the Church to 
abolish the corporate capacity of the 
cathedrals. If the cathedrals were to 
be carried on in future as they had been 
in the past—and Clause 7 of the Bill 
distinctly stated that they were to be 
—it was absolutely necessary that the 
Dean and Chapter, and all persons and 
things connected with them should con- 
tinue on precisely the same corporate 
conditions as at present. Otherwise he 
failed to see how the cathedrals could 
occupy the same position or fulfil the 
same purposes as hitherto. It might be 
said that some arrangement would be 
made under Clause 15 for carrying on 
the cathedrals. Much difficulty would 
probably ensue in making any such 
arrangement, but whatever arrangement 
was made under that clause the practical 
result must be that the cathedrals would 
be ultimately reinstated as corporations 
in some form or other. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he had no 
desire to injure the Church or to offend 
the sentiments of Churchmen. In those 
circumstances, bearing in mind the 
veneration with which the cathedrals 
were regarded by Church - people and 
Dissenters alike, and that they were 
looked upon as evidences of the power 
and vitality of the Church by the people 
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generally, the right hon. Gentleman 
would surely see that little advantage 
was to be gained by pressing this severe 
provision on the Church in Wales. He 
therefore hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the Amendment. There 
might be an idea on the part of some 
persons that ultimately a great change 
would be made in respect to the 
cathedrals — that the time would 
come when they might be used for 
the purposes of all denominations. But 
it could not be reasonably supposed that 
that would ever be allowed, and it would 
be in direct contradiction to the words 
of Clause 7 «f the present Bill. The 
desire on all hands was so strong that 
the four cathedra's in question should be 
left as they were, and justice and argu- 
ment were so completely in favour of it, 
that he earnestly hoped the desire of the 
Church in this matter, at least, would be 
acceded to. For those reasons he begged 
to move the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was important 
in dealing with the Amendment to bear 
in mind that the question of the future 
use or the future ownership of the cathe- 
drals was not involved in the clause then 
under discussion. It would be quite open 
to hon. Members after the clause was 
carried to raise the whole question on 
subsequent clauses. The sole question 
the Committee had now to consider was 
whether, having already resolved that 
the Ecclesiastical Corporations in Wales 
should be disestablished, the cathedral 
bodies should be exempted from the 
scope of the Bill. He thought they 
should not. It was quite possible for a 
cathedral to be carried on by its Dean 
and Chapter and other officers without 
their being constituted a corporation. 
There were cathedrals already so carried 
on. The legal instrument of a corpora- 
tion, therefore, was not essential to the 
management of a cathedral as at present; 
and he saw no reason whatever, if the 
Church in Wales was disestablished, why 
a privilege or distinctive feature should 
be continued to the cathedrals which was 
not shared by the other religious com- 
munities. Moreover, the retention by 
the cathedrals of their corporate capacity 
could be, for no practical purpose, of ad- 
vantage to the Church. Under those 
circumstances he could not assent to the 
Amendment. 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 


{COMMONS} 
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*Sirr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he entirely agreed that it was not 
necessary then to raise the question 
whether the property in the cathedrals 
should in future be vested in the Com- 
missioners, as the Bill proposed, or in the 
Church itself. That point might be 
dealt with subsequently. Of course, if 
it was eventually decided by the Com- 
mittee that the property in the cathe- 
drals should remain with the Church, 
then the arguments for the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend would be much 
stronger than ever. There was a point 
to which he thought the Home Secre- 
tary had not given sufficient attention. 
The cathedrals had always been vested 
in the Dean and Chapter. They had 
had a separate ecclesiastical existence. 
They had been in a different position to 
that of any other ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion within the Church—more inde- 
pendent of the Diocesan—and it was a 
position which could not fairly be called 
one of privilege, as regarded other reli- 
gious bodies. If, then, the cathedrals 
were to be held by the Church, it 
was a matter of considerable import- 
ance whether they should be vested 
in the Chapter as a separate  cor- 
poration or in the Church at large. 
To continue the existence of Cathedral 
Chapters as separate Corporations 
would be a continuance of the most 
ancient tradition of the Church. 
He thought it was a matter which 
the right hon. Gentleman might fairly 
concede. Other religious bodies in Wales 
or England had Corporations within 
them of a similar character to that 
which these Chapters would assume if 
the amendment of his hon. friend were 
carried. He did not pretend tosay that 
it was a matter to which he attached 
vital importance, and he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman attached vital 
importance to it either. It only referred 
to four places in the whole of Wales, 
where there were four very ancient 
institutions round which a great deal of 
ecclesiastical sentiment lingered, and 
that sentiment would be gratified if the 
right hon. Gentleman would make this 
concession. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
treated the cathedrals in an excep- 
tional manner, and if he had been logical 
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he would have given them over to the 
Welsh Commissioners to dec! with. He 
had given the whole use of the Cathedrals 
to the Church, and the Bill promised a 
certain sum of money to keep them in 
repair, therefore no fault could be found 
with his hon. friend’s desire to make the 
treatment of a Cathedral Corporation 
exceptional. The actual every-day work 
of the Cathedrals must be carried on by 
some subordinate authority or other. 
That subordinate authority would pro- 
bably not consent to a simple individual 
having the power. Therefore it was 
reasonable to suppose that the devolution 
of the authority of therepresentative body 
would be to a body of men differing, 
except in status, in no way from the 
existing Cathedral Chapter. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Probably. 

Viscount CRANBORNE asked why 
they should not preserve not only the 
Cathedrals, but the great bodies which 
had control over them. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, there 
was some slight misunderstanding on 
the part of the noble Lord, who had 
been arguing as if they were going to do 
away with Deans and Chapters. They 
contended that the Deans and Chapters 
should continue after the passing of the 
Bill to occupy a similar position to that 
now occupied by the Dean and Chapter 
of Truro, or the Provost and Chapter of 
the Roman Catholic See of Westminster. 
It was not intended to interfere with 
these officers, or their rights or dignities, 
or their power to order the Cathedral 
Services, it was only intended that they 
should cease to exist as Corporations. 
Sentiment was an element which had to 
be considered, but there was not much 
sentiment about the legal meaning of a 
Corporation. It was, in fact, a legal 
matter. There was no service more 
orderly than that of the Cathedral 
Church of Truro, where the body was 
voluntary, and was not a Corporation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman was not 
consistent with the argument advanced 
by the Home Secretary, whose objection 
to the Amendment was, that if it were 
carried, one of the existing privileges of 
the Church, which distinguished it from 
Nonconformist bodies, would be left to 
them, and that therefore complete reli- 
gious equality would not be attained. 
The hon. Gentleman said there was no 
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sentiment connected with a Corporation 
neither did the power of a Corporation 
give any substantial privilege to the 
Church. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
he had pointed out that it had a legal 
meaning. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked, if the 
argument touched neither sentime nor 
practice, what did it touch? If nnoen- 
timent attached to Corporations, why 
on earth did the Government object to 
the amendment ! 

Mr. ASQUITH said the right houour- 
able Gentleman, in his somewhat micro- 
scopical dialectics, professed ‘to have 
discovered a difference between his 
honourable Friend and himself. He 
entirely subscribed to what his honour- 
able Friend had said, and could see no 
inconsistency in doing so. A chapter 
had a certain status which enabled it to 
hold property by perpetual succession, 
and that was a legal status which might 
be described as a privilege peculiar to 
these Corporations. On the other hand, 
his honourable Friend was perfectly 
right in saying that it did not confer 
any privilege on the Chapter in the 
larger sense of the term privilege, mean- 
ing something of advantage to an 
institution in carrying on its work. 
The Church parted with nothing that 
gave it any substantial assistance in 
carrying on its work when these Chapters 
ceased to be incorporated. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he rose to 
support the Amendment. He believed 
there were several colleges in Wales, 
some for the training of ministers 
and others for educational purposes, 
and he should be surprised to be 
told that none of these were incor- 
porated. And if they were incorporated 
why was it more invidious that cathe- 
drals should be incorporated than that 
these institutions should be? They 
denied that this was an offensive 
privilege because they believed it was 
enjoyed by others. 

*Mrx. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said, there were only three 
colleges in Wales which were incorpo- 
rated, all of a lay character, and by 
the charters in connection with which 
the study of theology was expressly ex- 
cluded. There was another incorporated 
college of a _ theological character, 
namely, Lampeter College, which was 
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in point of fact, purely a Church of 
England college. None of the colleges 
for the training of Nonconformist mini- 
sters were incorporated at all. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
surely the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber gave force to the contention of 
those who supported this Amendment. 
They had it from the hon. Member that 
Lampeter College, being a college of 
the Church of England in Wales, was 
incorporated. If that were so why 
not allow these cathedrals to be 
incorporated ? 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) asked whether Lampeter College 
would come within the interpretation 
applying to Ecclesiastical Corporations ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said that Lampeter 
College was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1828. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners then transferred to the 
college the lands that were vested in 
them in connection with the Cathedral 
of St. David’s. His impression was that 
Lampeter College did not come within 
the Bill, as it came within the definition 
of a private benefaction, and was not 
an ecclesiastical corporation. 

ViscountCRAN BORNE: But surely, 
Mr. Chairman, private benefactions are 
confined to benefactions of private 
individuals, whilst Lampeter College 
was endowed from funds belonging to 
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Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) remarked, that it was satisfactory 
to find that at any rate there was one 
institution connected with the Church of 
England in Wales which the Goverment 
did not intend to sacrifice. He thought, 
however, it was unfortunate that the 
Government, having made up their minds 
that they must preserve the use of the 
cathedrals in Wales for the Church, 
which was now in possession of them, 
should not have yielded the shadow 
as well as the substance, and should not 
have reserved the cathedrals to the cor- 
porations, in whose possession they now 
were. Surely they might have gone as 
far as this in deference to the sentiment 
which, he conceived, was just as legiti- 
mate when it existed in members of the 
Church of England as the corresponding 
sentiment when it existed in the breast 
of persons who did not belong, but were 
actively opposed to that Church. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, that pro- 
bably of all the sentiments aroused by 
this Bill, the sentiment relating to the 
cathedrals was among the strongest ; 
and the injury done to the cause of 
the Church by this matter of the 
cathedrals would, he ventured to say, 
never be forgotten by Churchmen in 
England. The right hon. Gentleman 
must, therefore, not be surprised if they 





one of the Chapters ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. | 
Member is not.in order in the line he is} 
taking. 

Viscount CRANBORNE aid, he| 
only wished to refer to the point which 
had been put by the hon. and learned | 
Member for Plymouth, who had asked | 
whether under this term “ ecclesias- | 
tical corporation” Lampeter College | 
would be included. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, Lampeter Col- 
lege was not an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion at all, and if the property of the 
college were, under the third clause of 
this Bill, vested in the Welsh Commis- 
sioners it would be transferred to them 
only subject to existing interests. As it 
was a Corporation it lived for ever, and 
as the Welsh Commissioners would only 
obtain a reversionary interest subject to 
all existing interests their interest would 
be absolutely inappreciable The col- 
lege would not, therefore, be affected in 
the least degree. 


Mr. Hunphreys-Owen. 





persisted i in pushing this Amendment to 
a s Division. Though he should be anxious 
to take the right hon. Gentleman at his 
word, yet considering that he was the 
author of the Bill containing subsequent 
clauses relating to these cathedrals, 
which they regarded as being needlessly 
wanton and cruel 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order. 
The hon. Baronet cannot now discuss or 
de-cribe subsequent clauses in that way. 

Sir R. TEMPLE would not repeat 
the expression. Though these subse- 
quent clauses had been spoken of by the 
right hon. Gentleman in conciliatory 
terms—— 

THe CHAIRMAN : I want to point 
out that the hon. Baronet cannot discuss 
these clauses at the present time. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that notwith- 
standing the conciliatory expressions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, it would 
be necessary, having regard to all 
the circumstances of the case, to 
press this Amendment to a Division. 
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The Under Secretary for the Home De- 
partment informed the Committee that 
one essential part of these corporations | 
would remain, namely, the Dean and | 
Chapter, but not in a corporate capacity. 
That they should remain in their cor- 
porate capacity, however, was essential | 
to the due performance of their duties ; 
if they were shorn of that capacity, it | 
would deprive them of much of their use- 
fulness and efficiency. There were 
various reasons why they wished to omit 
cathedrals from the clause. They were 
anxious to maintain them because they | 
were connected with some of the most | 
sacred and venerable associations which 
cluster around the Church in Wales. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY could not 
help thinking that the Home Secretary, 
in the reasons he had given against the 
Amendment, the sentiment on the part 
of the Nonconformists of Wales against 
any vestige of privilege being allowed to 
exist which had no place in connection 
with Nonconformist Ecclesiastical Bodies, 
had done gross injustice to the Noncon- 
formists of Wales. To begin with, it was 
by no means clear that the Nonconformist 
bodies had not exactly the same privi- 
leges, and the Home Secretary had 
guarded himself against making the 
general assertion that no such corpora- 
tion existed. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I say that, to the 
best of my knowledge, I should be much 
surprised if it did exist. 

Mr. HANBURY: But that is not 
sufficient ground—“to the best of my 
knowledge ”—-for the assertion. The 
whole argument of the right hon Gentle- 
man rested upon an assumption which he 
was not able to prove. He did not be- 
lieve there was this extreme jealousy on 
the part of the Nonconformists of Wales 
against the cathedrals. What an ab- 
surdity it was to sweep away these cor- 
porate bodies when it was quite possible, 
after the Church was disestablished, for 
the new representative body to set them 
on their legs again. There were many 
respects in which the Cathedral Corpora- 
tions differed from corporations sole in 
the parishes. If there were any portion 
of the Church in Wales with which the 
Nonconformists had shown their sym- | 
pathy, it had been the cathedrals. A 
large amount of the money spent on the 
restoration of these cathedrals in the 
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last 10 or 20 years had come from Non- 
conformists themselves, who regarded the 
cathedrals, and rightly, as great national 
monuments. He believed, therefore, the 
Welsh Members entirely misrepresented 
the views of the people of Wales in this 
matter. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Hertfordshire, 
St. Albans) appealed to the Home Secre- 
tary to reconsider his decision. He 
should have thought there was no Non- 
conformist in the House who would re- 
fuse the Church this little concession, 
seeing they were going to take away 
their Establishment and their money. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 135 ; 
Noes, 85.—(Division List No. 79.) 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) moved to omit the word “ ecclesias- 
tical ” as describing the corporations to be 
dissolved. He would like to point out 
that the ecclesiastical corporations were 
practically the oldest corporations in the 
county. They were older than Parlia- 
ment itself. They had not been created 
in any form or shape by the State, but 
were created by rich and generous donors 
when Christianity was originally intro- 
duced into this country. Hon. Members 
who supported the Bill seemed to think 
that those ecclesiastical establishments 
were solely Church created. They were 
nothing of the sort. They were founded 
by the funds and donations of pious people 
in the early days of the Church, and the 
State had no more right to do away, at one 
fell swoop, with those ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, than it had to do away with 
secular corporations. He strongly opposed 
the notion, that because at the present 
moment it was asserted there was a 
majority of the people of Wales against 
the Church of England, Parliament 
should disestablish the ecclesiastical 
corporations also in that part of the 
country. He thought it was a great and 
grave mistake to destroy those important 
ecclesiastical corporations which had 
been for so long a time doing beneficent 
work for the people of Wales and the 
United Kingdom. The clause practically 
meant the destruction of the whole 
machinery of the parochial system in 
Wales, which was doing such excellent 
service to the people and especially to the 
poor. That was a system under which 
any man could go to the Church and 
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claim the services of the Church without 
money or price. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is now going beyond 
the limits of his Amendment. The 
question is solely with regard to the 
dissolution of those corporations. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he would 
point out, with all respect, that the dis- 
solution of those corporations would 
mean the loss by the corporations of the 
funds by which at the present time they 
were able to carry on their beneficent 
parochial work. There was, besides, no 
proposal to put in the place of those 
corporations any body that would carry 
on their great and good and useful work. 
He therefore asked the Committee to 
omit the words “and ecclesiastical ” 
from the clause. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, there 
appeared to be some misconception in 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman as to 
the effect of the words he proposed to 
omit from the clause. One would gather 
from his observations that they would 
do away with the parochial system and 
would meddle with Church property. 
With regard to Church property, it 
was dealt with by Clause 3, and did not 
arise here, and with respect to the 
parochial system, the clause did not 
propose to interfere with the present 
organisation of the Church or with the 
incumbents of parishes in the adminis- 
tration of their parochial duties. The 
word “corporation” was used in the 
clause in what he might call its legal 
sense. The Committee had just decided 
to do away with cathedrals as aggregate 
corporations, and if the Amendment 
were carried the incumbents as corpo- 
rations sole, would be allowed to con- 
tinue The Home Secretary had stated 
the reasons which made the Government 
unwilling to continue the attribute of cor- 

ration, in its legal sense, to any part 
of the Welsh Church, and having rejected 
it in the case of cathedrals, it could 
hardly be expected that the Government 
would retain it in relation to parish 
churches. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that apart 
from the property confiscated by the Bill 
there was a considerable amount of 
property still remaining, which in all 
fairness and reasonableness ought to be 
allowed to remain in the hands of per- 
sons who now, as corporations sole, 


Mr. RB. G. Webster. 
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administered it for the benefit of the 
particular parishes to which it was given, 
There were no ministrations for the poor 
but the ministrations of the Church, and 
it was the duty of the opponents of this 
Bill to persist in opposing provisions 
which would in great part deprive the 
poor of those ministrations. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) pointed out that the 
clause provided for one of the very 
things the promoters of the Bill said they 
wished to get rid of. The Bill provided 
for the creation of representative bodies 
with powers of continuous life—the very 
thing that was objected to in regard to 
Cathedral bodies. How did the Home 
Secretary reconcile these facts? He 
might cut these Gordian knots in the 
Division Lobby, but let him reconcile 
them in Debate. The Home Secretary 
said he did not wish to interfere with 
the parochial system of the Church of 
England. The best way to preserve it 
would be by legal form. Let Parliament 
take every atom of property from these 
corporations, but let them remain as they 
were—the form by which the future 
munificence and benefactions of Church- 
men might be devoted for the advantage 
of parishioners. He appealed to the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
was very precise as to the terms he used 
in such matters, to define what he meant 
by the word “ecclesiastical.” What 
was the difference in the term as applied 
to the association of religious men who 
belonged to the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, and those who be- 
longed to the Catholic Church according 
to the Roman use, or the Baptists, 
Calvinistic Methodists, and others. If 
he could not differentiate the use of the 
term, he would appeal to him to accept 
this Amendment, and removea word of in- 
definite value from an Act of Parliament. 
TheUnder Secretary at the Home Office 
desired, above all things, that the exist- 
ing organisation of the Church should 
not be interfered with. It would not be 
interfered with by the preservation of 
these corporations. If their present 
status was taken away from them they 
were suspended, as it were, and an Act 
of Attainder was passed against them, 
and Parliament would consider here- 
after what punishment or penalties were 
to be inflicted. Hon. Members opposite 
did not care two pins about destroying 
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the status of the Church. What they 
wanted to do was to take her money, 
Then why not preserve these corpora- 
tions in their present legal form and pro 
mote the desire preferred by the Gov- 
ernment not to interfere with the 
continuous life of the Church ? 


Si RICHARD WEBSTER re- 
marked that, having regard to what the 
Government had said with regard to the 
Cathedrals, they could scarcely expect 
them to accept the omission of these 
words. So he advised his hon. Friend 
to be satisfied with the protest he had 
made. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HANBURY moved to amend 
the Clause by inserting after ‘“Corpora- 
tion” the words “of the Church in 
Wales.” He said the Amendment was 
not moved in the interests of the Church, 
but on behalf of those who were the 
cause and origin of this Bill. It was 
moved entirely in the interests of Non- 
conformists, and of the Roman Catholics, 
and other religious bodies in Wales. 
He and his hon. Colleague represented 
a greater number of Roman Catholics 
than any other Members of the House, 
and it was quite possible, and even prob- 
able, that if the words which he pro- 
posed to insert were not inserted, some 
of the privileges of the Roman Catholic 
Church would be interfered with. He 
should have thought that the Home 
Secretary, while attacking the rights of 
the Church of England, would see that 
he was safeguarding those of other com- 
munities. But he was unable to express 
an opinion whether there were any 
ecclesiastical corporations belonging to 
religious communities which would be 
affected by this Sub-section. More or 
less irresponsible Members below the 
Gangway said there were none; but 
they required something more definite 
than that casual opinion, and the farthest 
the Home Secretary was prepared to go 
was to say that, as far as he knew, there 
were no ecclesiastical corporations except 
those belonging to the Church of England. 
If hon. Members opposite did not 
care to have these words inserted in 
their own interest they, ought at any 
rate to agree to the Amendment in the 
interest of another strong body, the 
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Roman Catholics. There was no evi- 
dence that no such corporation as he 
contemplated did not exist, and, there- 
fore for that reason alone he was entitled 
to have these words inserted. But there 
were other grounds besides the mere 
want of information on the part of the 
Home Secretary. The very loose- 
ness of the language of the clause 
was sufficient justification for the desire 
to define it as closely as possible. What 
was meant by “ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion”? There was no definition “of 
ecclesiastical” in the Bill. What 
evidence there was went to prove that 
other communions besides the Church of 
England would be affected. In the defi- 
nition clause, great pains were taken to 
define the word “ ecclesiastical ” when it 
occurred in connection with any other 
substantive. For instance, “ecclesiastical 
office,” “ecclesiastical person,” “ecclesias- 
tical residence” were carefully defined. 
Again, there was no definition of “cor- 
poration.” “Corporation” was a word 
which might be applied very loosely. 
It might mean a _ corporation by 
charter, or under the Companies’ Act 
or some recent Act. If the word “ cor- 
poration” was one of such large and 
different meaning, as he believed it was, 
there was all the more necessity for some 
definition. It might be to the interest 
of the supporters of the Church to let 
the Bill do as much mischief as possible, 
but as a matter of fact they did not wish 
the Bill to be a complete absurdity. He 
wanted to protect other ecclesiastical 
communities. He represented a | 
number of Roman Catholics, and did not 
want to see their case jeopardised by 
loose words. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he appreciated the 
benevolent spirit the hon. Member had 
exhibited, and he hoped those who repre- 
sented the Nonconformists of Wales 
would appreciate the hon. Member’s 
burning zeal for their interests. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he distinctly 
stated that he moved the Amendment in 
the interest of Roman Catholics, a large 
number of whom he represented. 


Mr. BRYCE said, that unless his re- 
collection deceived him the hon. Member 
referred several times to the Noncon- 
formists. The hon. Member asked why 


they did not define the word “ ra- 
tion.” The Government ass the 
3C 
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House, and those who would have to in- 
terpret the Act, would have some know- 
ledge, not only of legal language, but of 
the ordinary meaning of terms. They, 
therefore, did not define the words 
“Cathedral,” “ Bishop,” and “ Church,” 
and they believed every lawyer and 
nearly every layman would understand 
what was meant by “ Corporation.” He 
could not conceive the slightest use of 
the Amendment. The Bill was one for 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church of England in Wales and 


Monmouthshire, and _ therefore it 
could not operate upon anything 
except the Church of England. 


The hon. Member had not given any 
instance of any corporation, whether 
existing for the benefit of Nonconformists 
or Roman Catholics, which these words 
could affect, and if there were such 
corporations the Bill would not affect 
them. This particular Clause said : 


“ On the date of Disestablishment every Cathe- 
dral and Ecclesiastical Corporation in Wales or 
Monmouthshire, whether sole or aggregate, shall 
be dissolved.”’ 


He put it to the Committee with some 
confidence, that there was nothing in the 
words which could operate upon any 
corporation, except one belonging to the 
Church of England in Wales. In their 
view, therefore, the Amendment was 
wholly superfluous, and in the interest 
of drafting and common sense they could 
not accept it. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman thought 
that by speeches such as he had just 
made he would promote the passing of 
the Bill, he was greatly mistaken. <A 
more unworthy answer to a very fair 
speech had never been made. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about drafting 
and common sense. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would endeavour to bring his 
great mind down to the level of those 
who were dealing with the Bill he might 
have shown there was common sense and 
drafting involved in the arguments ad- 
dressed to him. They were dealing with 
twelve counties immediately to the west- 
ward of the English counties. Take the 
case of an Ecclesiastical college, which 
had nothing to do with the actual 
dioceses of Wales, and yet happened to 
be locally situate in Monmouthshire. It 
was absurd to say the present words of 


Mr. Bryce. 
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the Clause would not disestablish the 
college. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man accept the words : 


“Any Ecclesiastical Corporation connected 
with the Church in Wales.” 


There were similar words in Clause 1. 

On the question of drafting he might 

point out that in Clause 1 it was said : 
“The Church of England, so far as it is 

established by law in Wales or Monmouthshire 

= in)” Act roferred to as the Church in 
ales). 


What was the common argument which 
was properly used by lawyers and judges 
when they found in two consecutive 
sections phrases at variance? It was 
seen that the Church in Wales was that 
which was referred to as the Church 
disestablished, but that was abandoned 
when Ecclesiastical corporations were 
dealt with, then it was thatthe words: 
“In Wales or Monmouthshire” were 
used. The consequence was that if there 
should by chance be an Ecclesiastical 
corporation which happened to be locally 
situated acruss the imaginary boundary, 
it would be disestablished. The boun- 
dary was to be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners. This was not an Amendment 
put forward for the purpose of occupying 
time, but it was one intended to make 
the Bill read logically. “An Ecclesias- 
tical corporation in Wales or Monmouth- 
shire” would not be construed as being 
“ An Ecclesiastical corporation of the 
Church in Wales or Monmouthshire,” 
and he did not think the Solicitor General 
would controvert that statement. No 
one could suggest that the Amendments 
would do any harm, and therefore what 
possible exception could be taken to them! 

Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) said, that 
nothing could have been further from 
the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith), than to have treated this 
subject in a manner calculated to give 
offence to hon. Members opposite, 
and he regretted that the feelings of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Sir 
R. Webster) should have apparently 
been somewhat ruffled at the right 
hon Gentlemen’s observations. Had 
not his honourable and learned Friend 
made a direct personal appeal to 
him upon the point in question, he 
should certainly not have taken any 
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in the debate upon this Amend- 
ment. In answer to the appeal of his 
hon. and learned Friend, all he could 
say was that, as regarded the pro- 
tection to be given to the various other 
religious denominations, he was perfectly | 
satisfied with the words as they stood in 
the Clause, which were amply sufficient 
to effect that object. They were all 
agreed in intention on the point, and it 
certainly did not appear to him that it 
was ni that the words in the 
Clause should be altered in order to| 
carry out that intention. He fully 

ised the intention with which the 
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went, no Catholics in Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire imagined for a moment that 
their interests would be endangered by 
the provisions of this Bill, and therefore, 
in his opinion, the Amendment was un- 
necessary and uncalled for. 

*Mr. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Home Secretary, appeared to have for- 
gotten that the Government had given 
a definition of the words “ Cathedral 
Corporation.” In that case, why did 
they now refuse to define the words 
“ Ecclesiastical Corporation”? The ob- 








Amendment had been moved, but he | ject that the Committee must -keep in 
could only repeat that he was perfectly view was to make this Bill as plain as 
with the wording of the Clause as it possible in order that it might be easily 
stood in the Bill. | intelligible to those who had to construe 
*Sirn M. HICKS BEACH said, that it. He was certain that a court of law 
when lawyers in that House differed as| would have much difficulty in explaining 
to the meaning of words in a Clause, the | the meaning of the words “ Ecclesiastical 
other Members of the Committee were | Corporations ” unless they were defined 








bound to decide upon the meaning for 
themselves. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Solicitor General, had said 
that it did not matter whether the 
words in the Amendment were inserted 
in the Clause or not. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had expressed his 
opinion that the words were wholly 
unnecessary to effect the object upon 
which all parties were agreed, namely, 
that the various other religious denomi- 
nations in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire should be protected from the pro- 
visions of the Bill, but his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Richard Webster) 
who, upon a legal question of this kind, 
was at least as high an authority as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Solici- 
tor-General, had said that the words of 
the Amendment would make a material 
difference in the meaning of the clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the Home 
Secretary, could at once put an end to 
the discussion by allowing the words of 
the Amendment to be inserted in the 
clause. 
Mr.C.DIAMOND(Monaghan,N. )said, 
that the contention of the hon. Member 
who had moved the Amendment was that 
the words he proposed to insert would 
have the effect of protecting the Catho- 
lics in Wales and Monmouthshire. It 
was a noticeable fact that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Richard Web- 
ster) did not adopt that argument. As 
far as his information on the subject 
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in the Bill. It appeared to him that 
the Government were merely wasting 
the time of the Committee in refusing 
to accept this Amendment. 

Viscount CRANBORNE ssaid, he 
thought that considerable risk would be 
run by allowing the words of the Clause 
to remain unamended. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
said that the Clause did not bear the 
precise meaning that the Government 
desired should attach to it, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had now an opportunity 
of amending the clause so that it should 
bear the meaning which the Government 
desired to give it. Seeing that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary who was himself a lawyer was in 
doubt as to the meaning of the Clause that 
meaning could not be quite as clear as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General thought it was. He thought the 
same definition should be given in the Bill 
of the meaning of the words in question. 
Why should not the right hon. Gentle- 
man accept the words? No one on the 
Ministerial Bench had shown that they 
could do any harm. They were framed 
on the words already included in ClauselI., 
and were manifestedly wanted, because 
“Cathedral Corporation” was already 
defined. If the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to get the Bill through in reason- 
able time, he would do well to accept 
Amendments against which there was 
nothing to be said. 
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Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) said, that in the definition clause 
“Cathedral Corporation ” was defined 
with admirable precision. Amongst 
other things it included the Dean and 
Chapter, which “ Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tion” did nut include. A definition 
for “ Ecclesiastical Corporation” being 
wanted, he followed the reference of the 
right hon. Member for Denbighshire to 
“ Wharton Law’s Lexicon,” and from that 
he learnt that “ Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tion” meant Bishops, Deans, Parsons, 
and Vicars. Did the clause mean then that 
every Bishop, Parson and Dean was to 
be dissolved ? That was ridiculous. An 
ecclesiastical corporation might be a 
corporation having operations over the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and yet 
situated in Wales or Monmouthshire. 
Then the words “of the Church in 
Wales” were precisely the words which 
were wanted, because they confined the 
dissolution to Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
that it had been shown how the Bishop 
might be dissolved. Was he right or 
wrong in supposing that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was the head of all eccle- 
siastical corporations in Wales? And if 
he was, was he to be dissolved too, or 
was he the only ecclesiastical person who 
was not to be dissolved? Again, if so, 
on what grounds ? 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Waltham- 
stow had introduced a comic  ele- 
ment into the discussion which was 
hardly appropriate. There could be no 
doubt, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man knew perfectly well, about the 
meaning of the words in point of law. 
The word “dissolved” applied to “ cor- 
poration,” and the words “sole or 
aggregate” exhausted the categories of 
corporations. The hon. and learned 
Member’s criticism was not serious. The 
only real point was that raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle 
of Wight, who suggested, surmised or 
conjectured that there might be a _possi- 
bility of such a thing as an ecclesiastical 
corporation situated in Wales geographi- 
cally, but belonging not to the Church in 
Wales, but to the Church in England. 
No instances of such an ecclesiastical 
corporation had been cited, but to put an 
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end to the discussion, which seemed to 
him to be purely academic, he would 
agree to insert the words “ of the Church 
in Wales,” provided, of course, that the 
words “in Wales or Monmouthshire ” 
were allowed to follow. What hon. 
Gentlemen opposite contended for was 
the intention of the clause and the effect 
of the clause. 

*Sirr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, that he was glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman’s concession. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had been able 
to be in the House when the Amend- 
ment was Moved, and had replied in- 
stead of the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bryce) the matter could have 
been settled half an hour earlier. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) rose to Move the addition of the 
words “of England” after the word 
“ Church.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) ruled the Amendment out of 
order. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that if the Home Secretary would look 
back to the first section he would find 
that it was unnecessary to have the 
words “or Monmouthshire” here, as in 
that section the Church in Wales was 
described as including Monmouthshire. 

Mr. G. C.T. BARTLEY Moved to add 
the words “as far as they are established 
by law,” after the word “ aggregate.” 
The meaning of the Amendment was 
that these Corporations should simply 
be dissolved so far as they had 
any advantage under the present system 
of establishment. If the Church when 
disestablished was to be in every way 
in the same position as any Non- 
conformist body, there could be no 
possible reason for objecting to the 
Amendment. If it were adopted, the 
clause would provide that cathedral and 
ecclesiastical corporations in Wales and 
Monmouthshire should be dissolved so 
far as they were established by law, but 
that they should continue to act for all 
practical purposes in connection with 
the Church as a body of religious persons, 
and that they should act as they did at 
present until some constitution and 
regulations were framed as he proposed 
to provide in Clause 15. If it were the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s desire that no 
unnecessary hardship or injury should 
be done to the Church in Wales, he 
might fairly accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the words which 
the hon. Member proposed to insert were 
quite unnecessary and were pure sur- 
plusage. They had already defined the 
subject-matter with which they were 
dealing as “the Church so far as it is 
established by law.” It was the Church 
and not the individual corporation that 
was established by law, and the words 
of the Amendment as applicable to the 
corporations had absolutely no meaning. 
He, therefore, could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY protested strongly 
against this manner of treating serious 
Amendments. Instead of using any 
argument the right hon. Gentleman 
simply gave a stereotyped answer. He 
had much better say at once that he 
was going to guillotine the whole of the 
Amendments and pass the Bill as it 
stood. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the Amend- 
ment was based on the fact that there 
was no definition of the words “ estab- 
lished by law.” These words had been 
borrowed entirely from the Irish Act, 
though the cases of Ireland and Wales 
were entirely different. The object of 
the Amendment was to insure that the 
members of these corporations after the 
Church was disestablished would have 
exactly the same privileges as were 
granted by law to members of other 
religious communities. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
this was a matter that should be pressed 
upon the Government. They wanted 
this proviso to be inserted, in order to 
place the Corporations on precisely the 
same equality with Nonconformist bodies. 
The Amendment was a very reasonable 
one. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not see how this clause would read if 
the words of his hon. Friend were in- 
serted. He hoped that he would not go 
to a Division. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, his object was 
that those cathedrals and ecclesiastical 
corporations should be treated in every 
sense like a Nonconformist body. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 


Lowestoft) hoped his hon. Friend would 
go to a Division. 


The Home Secretary 
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had not shown that there would be any 
danger or difficulty created if those words 
were inserted. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the words would 
be absolutely inappropriate. How could 
a corporation be partly dissolved and not 
dissolved? The words of the hon. Mem- 
ber had no sense whatever, and the 
Government would not consent to their 
insertion. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER joined 
in the appeal to the hon. Member not to 
divide the Committee, believing that it 
would be unwise to insert these words. 

Mr. BARTLEY read from the Irish 
Church Act, and showed that the words 
complained of were actually part of that 
statute. In these circumstances he pre- 
ferred to take his own course, and to 
divide the Committee. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 131 ; 
Noes, 198.—(Division List, No. 80.) 


Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) 
moved, in Clause 2, page 1, line 18, 
before the word “after,” to insert “no 
Bishop of the Church of Wales ap- 
pointed.” He said the effect of the 
Amendment would be to insert words 
in the second sub-section of the clause 
limiting the disability of Bishops of the 
Welsh Church to sit in the House of 
Lords to those who were appointed after 
the passing of this Bill. The present 
Bishops, therefore, would, if the Amend- 
mant were carried, be entitled to retain 
their seats in the Upper House. He 
confessed that when he looked over the 
Amendments he was surprised at the ex- 
treme moderation of the Gentlemen with 
whom he acted, and was of opinion that 
the Bill ought to have provided—even if 
the Church of Wales were to be disestab- 
lished and disendowed—that the present 
Bishops should retain their representa- 
tion of the Church in the House of 
Lords. There could be no doubt that 
this Bill was a gigantic inroad upon the 
Constitution. When it was remembered 
that the Bishops of the Church had held 
a place in our Parliaments from the 
earliest times, that they sat in the Saxon 
‘Witenagemot, and that Parliament had 
for so many centuries been composed of 
the Lords Spiritual as well as the Lords 
Temporal and the Commons, it was ob- 
vious that the exclusion of the Bishops 
of any part of the Church from the 
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House of Lords was a serious inroad 
upon the Constitution. It might be 
worth while for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to consider whether, in addition to de- 
spoiling an historic Church, it was wise 
also to so seriously invade, at the same 
time, an historic Constitution. There 
had been more than one attempt that 
night to invade the Constitution. When 
he was told by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that Bishops should not be allowed to sit in 
the House of Lords, and when he was 
told by the eldest sons of Peers on 
that side of the House that they 
would not sit in the House of 
Lords, he began to wonder whether it 
would ever be necessary to bring either 
a Bill or a Resolution to abolish that 
august Assembly. Well, he thought 
that on this ground also he might argue 
his case, but as no Amendment had been 
put down on the general question of the 
representation in the House of Lords, 
he would not carry the point further, 
except to say that if he had his way in 
forming a representative Chamber— 
a second Chamber—in this country, in- 
stead of removing the Bishops from the 
House of Lords, he would retain them 
and give some equivalent representation 
to Nonconformists in that House. At 
least, it might be conceded that Bishops 
who already held seats in the House of 
Lords ought not to be deprived of the 
honour, dignity, and influence by this 
Bill. There were only four of them in 
the Church of Wales, and what he urged 
would, after all, be only a very small 
concession to make. Why should the 
Bishops of the Church of Wales be 
treated in the hard and exceptional way 
proposed? By the Bill compensation 
was granted to lay patrons and present 
holders of benefices, while the Bishops 
and Curates were granted no compensa- 
tion at all—they were to be the only 
persons deprived of any position, dignity, 
or emolument without any compensation 
whatever for what the Bill took from 
them. It was unjust and cruel. It was 
a sentence of deprivation and disfran- 
chisement. For their lives, at all events, 
and so long as they enjoyed their offices, 
the Bishops ought to be allowed to remain, 
as they were now representatives in the 
Lords. But he did not attach so much 
importance to the argument from the 
point of view of the Church interests of 
this country, as well as of Wales, which 


Mr. Hayes Fisher. 
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their Lordships sat in the House to 
defend. For the question might be 
seriously regarded from the point of view 
also of the interests of the Church in 
England. There might probably come 
a time in that period of transition from 
the present state of affairs to that con- 
dition of things which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were attempting to set up under 
this Bill, when the Bishops would be 
sadly needed by those who belonged 
to the Church of England to de. 
fend the interests of that Church. 
It was the boast of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that the Church of 
England in Wales had scarcely any 
representation in that House ; most of 
the Welsh Members were the implacable 
foes of the Church, and surely it was a 
very small concession that there should 
be at least four persons in another 
Chamber to look after the interests of 
that Church. In the future it might 
happen that these arrangements which 
the right hon. Gentleman thought so 
fair to the Church might be upset, and 
the very least they could do was that 
during the period of transition and the 
lives of the present Bishops they should 
be allowed to remain in the other 
Chamber. Right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site declared that the Bishops were to 
be no longer summoned to sit in 
Convocation ; in what representative 
assembly then could they lift up their 
voices? If the Government believed in 
the strength of their own case they 
would make this small concession, 
especially if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had been sincere 
when he said, in moving the Second 
Reading of the Bill, that the Govern- 
ment wished to promote the best 
interests of the Church. He concluded 
by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that where 
matters which were essential were con- 
cerned they had shown no want of 
respect, but this, of course, was a point 
which it would be absolutely impossible 
for them to concede. The proposition 
of the hon. Member was that Bishops of 
a Disestablished Church, which had 
ceased to have any connection with the 
State, and which would stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing as all the Non- 
conformist bodies, were still for the term 
of their natural lives to sit in the House 
of Lords. By what title could the 
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ministers of any Church in this country | continue to enjoy his title and prege- 
which had ceased to be a State Church|dence as if the Act had not passed. 
claim any right to sit in either House | From that it was clear that the Govern- 
of Parliament? He had never heard, ment did not limit vested interests to 
the doctrine of vested interests carried pecuniary considerations. They in- 
so far before. The hon. Member cluded the question of title and prece- 
thought the presence of the Bishops in dence, and, having done that, why should 
the other House was necessary in the they not include the absolute right a 
interests of the Church; but he had/| Bishop had to sit in the House of Lords? 
been given to understand by hon. Mem-| What was the good of title and prece- 
bers opposite that the Church of dence if not coupled with the power that 
England and the Church of England in | a seat in the House of Lords gave ! Some 
Wales were so indissolubly connected | Members of the House of Commons, as 
that it was imposssble to make any | they knew, would like the title and pre- 
separation between them; and if that | cedence without sitting in the House of 
were so, the hon. Member’s Amendment Lords; but that feeling was not shared 
amounted to want of confidence in the by the Bishops, and they had no right 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church | to prejudice the case by deciding that 
of England, not to mention the tem-|an existing Bishop at the time of the 
poral Members of the other Assembly, passing of this Act, might not go 
who might be trusted even by|to the House of Lords if he 
hon. * Gentlemen opposite to watch| wished to do so. If the Government 
over the interests of the Church.| adhered to the proposal as it stood in 
He thought the hon. Member might rest | the Bill, they were breaking entirely 
satisfied that the interests of the Church | through the principle they had already 
would be safe in the other House’ what- | laid down, that no individual affected by 
ever the effect of this Bill would be, and| the Act should be in a worse position 
it would certainly be inconsistent with | than he was before the Act passed. As 
the principle and object of the Bill to| his hon. Friend had pointed out, it 
assent to a proposal admitting the| would be a great advantage to the 
Bishops of a Disestablished Church to| Church during this transition period if 
be members of one of the branches of | the existing bishops should be allowed 
the Legislature of this country. to go to the House of Lords. By Clause 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN de-|14, it was clear that the Church in 
scribed the Amendment as a good one, Wales and the Church of England re- 
and also a modest one. They did not/| mained, until the Representative Body 
ask that all the Bishops of the Church | decided to the contrary, one and the 
in Wales should have the right to sit in same Church. Even the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords, but they asked the | the Archbishop was to remain in force 
right hon. Gentleman to carry out what| in the Church in Wales, unless he gave 
he had stated to be a principle of this | it up, or unless the Representative body 
Bill, namely, that no individual’s position | so decided. Was it not right and proper 
should be made worse by the operation | that when the Government had broken 
of this measure. The Home Secretary | up Convocation and destroyed the power 
asked why should a Bishop of a Dis-| of the Church in Wales to send a repre- 
established Church sit in the House of | sentative to that body which the rest of 
Lords when no representative of any the Church enjoyed, that, at all events 
Nonconformist body sat there? They|they should grant to the existing 
might answer why should the rector of Bishops there right to still go to the 
any parish continue to enjoy his endow-| House of Lords? The Representative 
ment during his lifetime? All they| Body, which came into existence by 
asked was that the principle of vested | Clause 15, might decide to get rid of the 
interests in the Church should be main-| Archbishop’s jurisdiction. That Body, 
tained. This clause commenced by ex-| however, might not come into existence 
cluding, after Disestablishment, ll | for some time after the date of Disestab- 
Bishops from the House of Lords, and it| lishment. During that period it was 
went on to provide that after the passing | most important that the Church should 
of the Act any Bishop, Dean, or Arch-| have some advocates with special know- 
deacon of the Church in Wales should|ledge in the House of Lords. It 
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was in this transition period that 
the whole constitution of the Church 
would be settled, and he urged that 
the existing Bishops should at least have 
conferred upon them the right to sit in 
the House of Lords for the rest of their 
lives. On the principle of conserving 
existing interests, and what was useful 
and good to the Church, this ought to be 
granted. Why should these Bishops not 
sit in the House of Lords? He should 
like to ask the Home Secretary on 
what principles Bishops sat in the 
House of Lords at all at present. | 
Very well ; if they objected to the bishops | 
in the House of Lords, let them say 80, | 
and bring in a Bill. According to the | 
“ Constitutions of Clarendon,” it would 
be found that the Bishops were originally 
sent to the House of Lords, not as 
spiritual persons, but as tenants in fee 
to the Crown, and by virtue of the pro- 
perty they held. During the lives of 
present Bishops the Government did not 
propose to take away their property; 
therefore, they did not take away the 
principal ground on which the Bishops 
originally were summoned to the House 
of Lords. Consequently the original 
reason why they were sent there 
remained so long as they retained a 
vested interest in their property. Hon. 
Members opposite wanted to reform the 
House of Lords by a system of Life 
Peerages. But Bishops were practically 
Life Peers, and yet these were the very 
people whom the philosophic Radicals | 
opposite wanted to strike out by this 
clause. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE said, that 
while they all admitted that after| 
Disestablishment future Bishops must be 
excluded from the House of Lords, yet 
he contended that the present Bishops 
should remain there as a question of 
privilege. Now, the Home Secretary 
asked by what right were the Bishops to 
be in the House of Lords? His reply 

was—By the right of possession. By 
remaining there they would be of use to 
the Church in Wales. The Home 





Secretary very naturally said that the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church 
of England could look after the interests 
of the Church in Wales. Of course they 
would, to the best of their local know- 
ledge ; but they could not have the local 
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knowledge necessary for 
interests of the Disestablished Coes 
and that local knowledge would be 


possessed by the prelates who, he con- 
tended, ought to remain there for the 
rest of their lives at all events. Their 
presence was peculiarly necessary during 
the interregnum. In the official and 
administrative world in which he had 
moved all his life, he had seen great and 
sweeping changes, in other countries 
besides this country of England, and in 
| every case there always had been a saving 
‘clause for present incumbents. In the 
whole of his recollection he could not 
recall a case in which present incumbents 
had been so satisfied as the Welsh Bishops 
would be by the clause he was anxious 
to see amended. He would say to the 
Home Secretary as the great woodman 

—‘ Woodman, spare these trees at least.” 
The prelates to whom the Amendment 
applied were very distinguished men. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph, to mention 
one out of the four, was one of the 
lights of the Church and one of the 
luminaries of the age. He was held 
in the highest respect and esteem of 
everyone sitting on the Opposition 
Benches, and to exclude him from the 
House of Lords would be a national 
detriment and a great loss to that 
Assembly. It was melancholy to reflect 
that the effects of this clause would be 
to silence that right reverend prelate’s 
voice in the Parliament of this country. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE wished to 
say a few words in support of the 
Amendment. The proposal of the Gov- 
ernment was not to reduce the number 
of bishops in the House of Lords by 
four. Their plan was to turn out of 
the House of Lords the four Welsh 
bishops who by virtue of the occupancy 
of Welsh sees were now Members of that 
House, and to introduce in their places 
four new Bishops from among the Eng- 
lish Bishops. He would draw attention 
to the extraordinary drafting of the sub- 
section with which they were dealing. 
It said— 

“ After the date of Disestablishment no 
bishop of the Church in Wales shall be sum- 
moned to or be qualified to sit in the House of 
Lords as such ; 
and then came a proviso, which was 
larger in its area than the sub-section 
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to which it was annexed. That proviso 
ran— 
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“Provided that every person who is at the 
passing of this Act a bishop, dean, or arch- 
deacon of the Church in Wales, shall during his 
life enjoy the same title and precedence as if 
this Act had not been passed.”’ 


That was the clumsiest proviso ever in- 
serted in any Bill. 


Mr. ASQUITH: It was in the Irish 
Act. 


Sir E. CLARKE pointed out that the 
proviso applied to “ bishops, deans, and 
archdeacons,” and was attached to words 
which referred to Bishops only. The 
proviso provided for the retention of 
the Bishops’ titles and precedence, whilst 
the clause abolished their dignity alto- 
gether. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that there was no excuse for having 
the Bishops in the House of Lords be- 
cause they would represent anybody. 
But there was a precedent for the course 
which the supporters of the Amendment 
proposed. Provision was made some 
years ago for the addition to the House 
of Lords of certain Lords of Appeal, 
who were to hold the position 
during life of Lords of Parliament, 
and a Lord of Appeal might now be ap- 
pointed, and might in a short time, 
say two years, resign his position as 
Lord of Appeal, and yet, during the 
remainder of his life, he would con- 
tinue to be a Lord of Parliament. 
This was not a question of reducing the 
number of Bishops in the House of 
Lords. He must take the scheme of the 
Government altogether if he took it at 
all, and he supposed they would adhere 
as strongly to the proposal in Sub-section 
3 that four new English Bishops should 
be allowed to sit, as they would to the 
proposal to exclude the Welsh Bishops. 
He thought it would be more reasonable 
that the four Welsh Bishops should con- 
tinue to be Lords of Parliament until 
the end of their lives. He did not 
admit that there was any anomaly in the 
matter at all. Surely it was absolutely 
right, by the illustration he had given 
of the Lords of Appeal, who when they 
ceased to be Judges remained Lords of 
Appeal, |if by |the authority of Parlia- 
ment the established position of these 
bishops was put an end to, they should 
be allowed to remain in the position of 
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Councillors cf the nation. The Govern- 
ment might wait until they died before 
they introduced four new English 
bishops into the House of Lords. He 
hoped a Division would be taken on the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, that the proposal of the 
Amendment would retain a serious in- 
equality in a measure which professed to 
be based on religious equality. Hon. 
Members opposite had spoken solely in 
the interest of the Church. He wished 
to say a word in the interest of the Welsh 

ple. There were 31 representatives 
of Wales in that House who supported 
Liberal measures, and when those mea- 
sures reached the other House they were 
very often mutilated or defeated by the 
four Welsh bishops. Anyone who had 
observed the Divisions in the Local 
Government Act intheother House would 
find that was the case. It would be a 
great grievance tothe Welsh peopleif these 
right reverend Gentlemen should con- 
tinue to sit in the other House and mis- 
represent the opinions of the Welsh 
people. It would be good for the bishops 
and good for the Church if none of 
the bishops occupied seats in the House 
of Lords, but it would be an extraordi- 
nary anomaly if the Welsh bishops 
should be retained in that House. He 
was glad to see that two hon. Members 


| opposite intended to propose the omission 


of Sub-section 3. He thought it would be 
felt generally that the excission of that 
part of the Bill would be a considerable 
improvement. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON aid, 
he had never heard a speech breathing 
so entirely of the illiberality of Liberal- 
ism. The hon. Gentleman desired to 
get rid of the Welsh bishops from the 
House of Lords because they did not 
vote with him, just in the same way as 
he would get rid of every Member of 
the House of Commons who voted against 
him. This question ought not to be 
fought on such mean arguments, but on 
arguments of a higher and broader 
character. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary know that the 
bishops sat in the House of Lords long 
before the words “establishment by 
law” were ever heard of? The term 
Establishment which the right hon. Gen- 
man had used as the main groundwork 
of his argument, only came into use in 
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1700, and the bishops had sat in 
the House of Lords as Counsellors 
for a very much longer time than 
that. The reason why the bishops 
were summoned to the House of 
Lords was because they were barons. 
In a Bill brought in for other purposes, 
it was proposed to deal with the manner 
in which persons should be called to the 
House of Lords. He was not sure whe- 
ther it was not beyond the sphere of 
their business and duty to consider the 
question how peers should be called to 
the House of Lords. At all events it 
was clear that the old constitutional 
idea was this—once a peer always a peer 
—and that a man called to the House of 
Lords should not be removed after having 
once become a peer. The late Solicitor 
General had adduced the strongest 
argument with regard to members of his 
own profession, arguing that when a Law 
Lord was called to the House of Lords 
he remained a Peer of Parliament for the 
rest of his life. It seemed to be suggested 
that those who were only life peers were 
useless members of the House of Lords. 
In the old days, it was when Bishops 
were in opposition to the King that they 
had the greatest power. It was Stephen 
Langton lead the barons who extorted 
Magna Charta from King John ; and the 
Bishop of St. Asaph was one of the seven 
Bishops who were sent to the Tower. He 
asked the Committee to adhere to the 
constitutional rule that when a peer was 
called to Parliament he remained a peer 
all the days of his life. He asked the 
Committee to omit this clause and not in 
any way to prejudge a question on which 
he differed from some of his friends with 
regard to the House of Lords. The 
simple question before them was, whether 
the most constitutional way of dealing 
with Bishops who had been called to 
Parliament was not to leave them Peers 
of Parliament for the rest of their lives. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said the real 
reason why the Welsh Bishops were to 
be excluded from the House of Lords 
was that they had done their duty there 

Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
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and had stood by the Church. Education 
schemes prepared by the Charity Com. 
missioners became law if they lay un- 
challenged on the Table of either House 
for forty days. The Welsh Bishops had 
called attention to the fact that some of 
these schemes, relating to Church Schools 
supported by Church Funds, deprived 
those schools of their distinctive character 
by preventing the use in them of the 
formularies of the Church. On that 
ground they had successfully opposed 
those schemes and secured the modifica- 
tion of them, and that was the chief 
ground for wishing to get rid of the 
Welsh Bishops. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 191.—(Division List No. 81.) 


153 ; 


DRAFTING OF BILLS. 

THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Mr. Tnromas 
Exuis, Merionethshire) moved :— 

“That the Lords Message [8th April] relative 
to the appointment of a Joint Committee on the 
Drafting of Bills be now considered: That.a 
Select Committee of Five Members be appointed 
to join with the Committee appointed by the 
Lords to consider in what manner such incon- 
venience as arises from legislation by reference 
in Acts of Parliament to prior enactments can 
best be avoided: That a Message be sent to the 
Lords to acquaint them therewith.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that, 
as a rule, on these Committees the 
Government had a majority. But in 
this case the Opposition had a majority. 
How was this? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Gentleman must raise that point on the 
nomination of the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


On the question, “That Mr. Hanbury 
be a Member of the Committee,” 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) objected. 


Question postponed. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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Land Tenure 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 15th May 1895. 


The House met at Fifteen Minutes 
after Twelve of the Clock. 


VAGRANTS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
Return ordered, 


‘“‘ Of the number of vagrants relieved in the 
several Unions and separate parishes in England 
and Wales on the night of the Ist of July and 
the lst of January in each of the five years ended 
1895, distinguishing adult males and females 
and children under 16 years of age.’’—/(Sir 
Walter Foster.) 


EARLDOM OF SELBORNE. 


The Select Committee on the Earldom 
of Selborne was nominated of—RMr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Sexton, 
and Sir Richard Webster. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND TENURE BILL. 


*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) moved the Second Reading 
of the Land Tenure Bill. The measure, 
he explained, was based on the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of June 9, 1893, 
passed without a Division, declaring 
that “Amendments of the law were 
urgently needed to enable the tenant to 
obtain adequate compensation on the 
determination of a tenancy for all agri- 
cultural improvements executed by him 
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on his holding, to give greater security 
of tenure and freedom to make improve- 
ments, to abolish the landlord’s right to 
distrain for rent, and to simplify and 
| cheapen the settlement of compensation 
| cases and other differences between 
landlord and tenant.” It was futile for 
| farmers to imagine that by crying to the 
| Legislature for an artificial raising of 
| prices they would get it. The real, true 
|remedy, or palliative for agricultural 
| depression, if there was one, must be in 
| the direction of self-help. The farmers 
/must help themselves, and farmers and 
landlords must meet the depression 
together. The first essential for self- 
help was security for all capital 
invested in the land. The object 
of the Bill then was to give to the 
tenant farmers a greater security for 
the capital they invested in their farms, 
and to cheapen the method by which 
compensation for improvements could be 
obtained. The Bill altered the law as 
regarded permanent improvements. 
Under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
the consent of the landlord was required 
before any permanent improvements 
could be executed by the tenant, and 
compensation claimed for them. He 
proposed to give to the tenant the right 
of appeal to an arbitrator who should 
decide whether the proposed improve- 
ment was desirable from an agricul- 
| tural point of view, and, if it was, the 
tenant should be allowed to execute it 
Of course, it 





}and claim compensation. 
| was necessary to safeguard the interests 
|of the landlord, and this was done in 


| two ways. In the first place, the arbi- 
|trator must previously have given per- 
|mission on the ground that the im- 
|provement was a desirable one, and 

secondly, the compensation was to be 
‘estimated by the value to an incoming 
|tenant. Therefore, it was perfectly 
|certain no tenant would execute any of 
those permanent improvements unless 
they were really essential to his own 
well-being and the better cultivation of 
the holding. Of course a great many 
landlords executed improvements, and, be 
it said to their honour, a large number 
did not reap an adequate advantage from 
the money they had expended on the soil. 
Then there were many landlords who 
had the will but not the means to make 
improvements. It was very hard upon 
a tenant that he should be debarred 
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from making improvements on his hold- 
ing when his landlord had the will 
but not the means to carry out those 
improvements for him. Perhaps it 
would be said that if this provision were 


passed into law farmers would make | 


unnecessary roads or cover their farms 
with labourers’ cottages. He did not 
believe that there was any probability 
that such things would be done, as 
tenant farmers unfortunately had no 
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course difficult to give notice that one 
was going to lay down permanent 
,ture, for seeds might be very skilfully 
sown but not germinate properly, so that 
the field failed to form good pasture. 
Mr. H. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford) asked whether, in those circum- 
stances, the tenant would be entitled to 
claim compensation ¢ 
*Mr. LAMBERT replied certainly 
not, because there would be no perma- 





money to lay out on rash experiments. If | nent pasture. But many men, by careful 
a tenant made improvements under this attention to a small piece of land, had 
clause he would have to take the risk of brought it to a very high condition as 





their being of value to an incoming 
tenant. With regard to repairs, he held 
that if a landlord refused to execute 
them the tenant ought to have the right 
to carry out the repairs and claim com- 
pensation for sodoing. The interests of 
the landlord were again safeguarded in 
the Bill, for he was given the option of 
carrying out the work according to his 
own ideas. It was only when he would not 
do the work that the tenant was to have 
the power to do it: He had received the 
following letter from a tenant farmer in 
Staffordshire :— 


“T have been tenant on the farm I am occupy- 
ing 43 years, and have spent my time, skill, 


‘pasture, and in those cases the landlord 
‘ought to pay compensation. Of course 
where the seeds had failed the land 
would not be permanent pasture, and the 
landlord would not have to pay. Then 
there was the case of market gardens, of 
which the area had increased in recent 
years from 37,000 acres to 87,000. But 
what encouragement was there under 
the present law to a man to form market 
gardens and to extend fruit culture? A 
man after devoting much time and skill 
to his holding could be turned out at 
|twelve months’ notice, so that his im- 
| provements were at the mercy of the 
\landlord. Of course he should be told 








and money in the improvement of it, and it is | that landlords did not turn their tenants 
now about double the value it was when I| oyt- that they were only too glad to 
came into it. On my complaining about some | ‘ . aaa 
repairs of the buildings the agent had engaged | keep a good tenant. Well, if they really 
to do, I was told I might give notice to quit if | Were only too glad to keep a good and 
I were dissatisfied. On this farm I have laid|improving tenant this Bill would not 
down 100 acres permanent pasture, and done a | affect them, because it only proposed 
ge amount of haulage for new buildings and | 4,41 compensation should be given when 
er a tenant was compelled to quit by the 
Tt was for tenants of this kind that he | act of the landlord “unreasonably and 
pleaded. When such a tenant left his; without good and _ sufficient cause.” 
holding he left his life’s labour there. | Tenants who, as dairy-farmers, were try- 





The landlord and he were not on an equal 
footing. The landlord could get rid of 
the tenant, and as the latter, if he went, 
would leave the results of the exertions 
of a lifetime in the land, he was 
naturally in a far worse position when 
bargaining with the landlord than he 
would be were he a free agent. He 
now came to the question of perma- 
nent pasture. Under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act to lay down permanent 
pasture required the consent of the land- 
lord. The promoters of the Bill proposed 
that, if a tenant laid down permanent 
pasture successfully, he should be com- 
pensated in respect of it at the end of his 
tenancy, whether the consent of the land- 
lord had been given or not. It was of 


Mr, George Lambert. 


ing to compete against the foreigner in 
the production of butter ; men who had 
|succeeded in forming loca] connections 
with the object of ousting the middle- 
man, who so often got so large a share of 
the farmer’s profits; tenants who had 
invested their capital in the land: all 
these ought to be placed in a position to 
meet their landlords on fair and equal 
terms. It generally caused great loss 
to a tenant when he had to leave his 
holding, for he lost his connection, he 
had perhaps to sell his stock at ruinous 
prices, and he might have to take a farm 
elsewhere under conditions which were 
new to him with the result that he might 
fail at first to work the soil profitably. In 
these cases the law pressed most severely 
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upon a good farmer. Ifa farmer made im- 
rovements which raised the rental value 
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the end of each year. That, however 


was not his intention, and he did not 


of the farm from £200 to £250 he could believe that the Bill would have that 


never hope to get a reduction of rent | effect. 


because the landlord would say that he 
could let the farm to somebody else. If, 
on the other hand, a tenant wrecked a 
farm, and so reduced its rental value, 
the landlord, recognising that he could 
not re-let it, was glad that the tenant 
should remain on. Thegood farmer, there- 
fore, as compared with the bad, was penal- 
ised. He did not believe that landlords 
had all the vices that flesh was heir to, 
neither had they all the virtues ; and by 
this Bill they would be prevented from 
turning out “ unreasonably and without 
sufficient cause” an improving tenant 
without compensating him for disturb- 
ance in addition to his improvements. 





If it did he would be quite 
willing to insert words to prevent it. 
He proposed to give the tenant a 
claim for compensation in respect of 
damage by game, for it was impossible 
for a farmer to cultivate his holding 
properly and to pay his rent if his crops 
were consumed by game. In respect of 
procedure under this Bill, it was pro- 
posed to put the tenant and the landlord 
on a footing of absolute equality. Either 
of them desiring to make a claim would 
have to do so 28 days before the termin- 
ation of the tenancy. Under the exist- 
ing law the tenant must lodge his claim 
two months before, but the landlord did 
not need to do so until 14 days after 








This clause for compensation for disturb-|the determination of the tenancy. 
ance would only affect the bad land-|This placed the landlord in a very 
lords; there were some bad landlords, | favourable position, because he was 
although probably the majority of| enabled to see exactly what the tenant’s 
landlords were good. It would restrain | claims were, and then to put in extra- 
bad landlords from _ evicting their | vagant counter-claims, as was often 
tenants, but would do no injury what-|done, with the object of frighten- 
ever to any landlord who was desirous|ing the tenant out of court. It 
of keeping a good tenant. Then the|was proposed to give the landlord a 
Bill proposed to alter the law with|power which he did not at present 
regard to the consumption of how«-| possess. Where a tenant had farmed 
grown corn. At present, if a farmer | badly, and deteriorated the fertility of 
bought corn from the outside, and con-|the holding, the landlord was to be 
sumed it on the holding, he could claim|enabled to claim compensation for 
compensation, but if he produced the|such deterioration. If this provision 
corn on the holding he could not claim|in the Bill was thought to be not 
any compensation for its consumption.|strong enough he was prepared to 
This was a great injustice, especially as | strengthen it, for he thought it abso- 
corn had gone down to such low prices, | lutely essential that a landlord should 
it paid a farmer much better to|be protected against a tenant who 
consume his home-grown corn than to|was likely to wreck his farm. 
sell it. The alterations which the Bill| It was proposed that an arbitrator 
would effect would be just to the|should be appointed by the County 
tenant, and not unjust to the land Court on the application of either 
lord. Another provision said that a|party to settle disputes. The pro- 
farmer should be compensated, at the|moters of the Bill desired to make the 
end of his tenancy, for continuous good settlement of these disputes as cheap and 
farming. This would supply farmers | as casy as possible. The Arbitrator would 
with an inducement to cultivate their| be selected from a list of practical men 
holdings well up to the time of leaving. nominated by the County Council. He 
Mr. Clare 8S. Read had said that at | would also have to be approved and his 
present it paid a man better to leave his fees regulated by the Board of Agricul- 
farm in a foul than in a fertile condi-| ture, and his appointment would hold for 
tion. He wanted to alter this state of three years. Another provision inthe Bill 
affairs, and to encourage tenants to| was to give the tenant freedom in the 
leave their farms in a fertile state. He | cropping of his farm and in the sale of 
had seen that it had been said that)|his produce. What business man would 
under this Bill it would be possible for a | take a business on the condition that he 
yearly tenant to claim compensation at; worked it in a particular way! It 
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might be contended that these restrictive | tenants, and possibly, when a landlord 

ents were not enforced ; but why was both wealthy and fair-minded, no 
should they exist at all? Theirexistence condition of holding could be better, 
shewed too clearly that the farmers were But the accidents of fortune occurred to 
not free agents in takingfarms. Ifthey all, and even the generous landlord 
were they would not sign these restrict- might become insolvent, or his estate 
ing agreements. The Bill also proposed to might have to be administered by 
abolish the landlord’s right of distress trustees according to law. What the 
for rent. That question had been before | farmer required was that when he was 
the House many times. In 1881 the| handed over to the tender mercies of 
abolition was carried, and again in 1893;| those who were forced to regard only 
so that the House had again and again | what was strictly the law, the law should 
expressed its opinion that the landlord | be such as to enable him to get justice, 
ought to be placed on terms of equality There had, no doubt, been a great many 
with other creditors. He had brought | reductions in rent made, but generally, 
this Bill before the House in the hope | he feared, they had come too late. It 
that it might be of some benefit to was not until the tenant had exhausted 








the agricultural community, that it 


reliance and self-respect in the agricul- 
turist which were so necessary to his 
success, and it was with the view of 
benefiting a long-suffering class that he 
commended the Bill to the favourable 
attention of the House. 

*Mr. A. BILLSON (Devon, Barn- 
staple) thought the House fortunate 
in having had this important matter laid 
before it by an hon. Member who had 
had so intimate and practical experience 
of the subject. He represented the 
Division adjoining that represented by 
the hon. Gentleman, and he was able to 
say that the farmers were looking 
anxiously for this measure. It was 
only candid to admit that he had 
himself no practical experimental know- 
ledge on this subject, but he had that 
knowledge which a business man could 
acquire who wentintoa Division and made 
himself acquainted with the wants of the 
people; and it was impossible for a 
business man to go amongst the farmers 
without being struck by the utterly un- 
businesslike arrangements under which 
their trade was carried on. The first 
necessity was for the farmer to have 
security in his holding, so that he could 
get out of it what he put into it. He, 
more than any other trader, had to rely 
upon the wise mercies of hope. But the 
effect of the present system was to turn 
all hope away from the farmer, because, 





all his capital that the reduction in rent 
might develop those qualities of self- | 


came. Then as to security of tenure as 
a means of obtaining a fair rent. He 
knew that in the opinion of many 
farmers the Bill ought to go further 
in this respect. There was a growing 
feeling among them that there ought 
to be an independent tribunal to 
which they could appeal to have a fair 
rent fixed. That, however, was not in 
the Bill, and, perhaps, at present the 
opinion of the country would not 
be in favour of such a step. The other 
day the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sleaford complained that the 
country was not alive to the realities of 
agricultural depression, and he was in- 
clined to agree with him. But he laid 
the blame for that at the door of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends. 
He thought it was partly owing to 
the manner in which hon. Members 
opposite had discussed the matter, 
that agricultural depression had not 
received more attention. Hon. Members 
spoke too often as though agricul- 
tural depression meant nothing more 
than the depreciation of their invest- 
ments. Other hon. Members who have 
had experience of depreciation in invest- 
ments in other directions, were not able 
to give landlords their sympathy. Agri- 
cultural depression meant two different 
things. As he had said, in the view of 
hon. Members opposite it meant depre- 


ciation in their investments. It meant 





although he spent his strength in the also that the trade of the farmer could 
cultivation of his holding, he could | not now be carried on at a profit, and 
never be sure that he would reap the | that the farmers and the labourers who 
reward of his labours. He knew that | were dependent on them were suffering 
there were very many landlords who had | greatly. There was no other industry 
a sincere desire for the benefit of their | in the country in which a man would 
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not succeed if he had sufficient capital 
and energy. Was it not time then that 
the House should interfere and endeavour 
to make such alterations as would give 
the farmers an opportunity of making 
their trade a prosperous one? Hon. 
Members opposite often said that if the 
farmer had the land rent free he could 
not make it pay. He was not disposed 
to say that there might not come a time | 
when, in consequence of foreign compe- 
tition, a drastic change in our economic 
formulas might be necessary; but a 
change of that kind would never 
be entered upon until every other 
method had n tried. The land 
must be dealt with on a businesslike | 
basis. The landlord expected more than | 
the economic value of the land. He. 
expected a territorial prestige; he ox. | 
pected the game to be kept up for him ; 
nay, as they read in the Reports of the | 
Welsh Land Commission, he even| 
made a point of his tenant being of the | 
same religious persuasion as himself; 
but the moment these considerations | 


were admitted, the economic value of the | 
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a good man would not be overbid by some- 
one not likely to farm well, and who was 
accepted only because he was able to 
give absolute security for the rent. He 
was glad the Bill had been brought 
before the House; and he was sure it 
would receive favourable consideration 
from many Members of the Opposition. 
This was not in any sense a Party ques- 
tion ; it was one in which all Parties and 
all sections of the community were in- 
terested ; and he hoped it would be pos- 
sible to send the Bill to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade and Agriculture, so 
that, if practical experience suggested 
that any changes were desirable, the 
Bill might be moulded into a satisfactory 
shape. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 

Holderness) rose to move as an 
Amendment— 
“That this House, while acknowledging that 
the Agricultural Holdings Act may be amended 
with advantage, refuses to sanction a measure 
containing provisions which it believes would 
be detrimental to the interests of owners and 
occupiers alike.”’ 


land was interfered with. He would not| He said the Bill had been moved and 
have been sorry if the Bill had gone a little | seconded with great moderation of lan- 
farther in respect to game. The farmer, | guage; but the Seconder seemed hardly 





in his opinion, ought to have possession 
of everything the land produced. What 
they strongly objected to was the shoot- 
ing being let to some stranger, who went 
amongst them without the same friendly 
spirit the landlord showed. Therefore, 
he hoped that before long, game, both 
winged game and ground game, would 
become the property of the farmer. With 
regard to the abolition of distress for 
rent, hon. Members opposite would 
probably say that the first man to suffer 
from it would be the tenant ; but he had 
too high an opinion of English landlords 
to believe that that would be the case. 





to have shaken off a quaint prejudice 
against landlords which closer contact 
with them would have corrected. The 
Mover urged that the Bill was 
based on a Resolution passed by the 
House in 1893. Undoubtedly the Bill 
did give effect to some terms of that 
Resolution, but it went much further 
than was suggested by, or dreamt of, by 
many of those who supported that Re- 
solution. There were two schools of 
thought upon this subject. One school 
believed that, so long as a tenant was 
compensated for any improvements he 
had made, it was best for the community, 


Why should not landlords give credit in|for agriculture, and for tenants that 
the same way another man gave credit ?/ landlords should be left the fullest and 
Why was the man who supplied the seed | most complete power to make contracts 





or the manure for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the crop to stand aside in the case | 
of the tenant’s failure and allow the land- 
lord to take up the whole of the produce 
of the soil which had been made possible 
only through the expenditure upon it? 
This was an alteration which would be of 
benefit to the landlords themselves ; it 
would induce them to take only tenants 
who had character and capital ; and it 





would give this advantage to tenants, that 


with their tenants. The other school 
held that landlords were somewhat of 
an excrescence on our social system, that 
they were not men to be trusted with 
the great responsibilities they had dis- 
charged for hundreds of years, that the 
Legislature ought to intervene and pre- 
vent them making use of their property 
as they pleased, and that, either by an 
inelastic and rigid law, or by the inter- 
position of some official of the State, all 
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questions between landlords and tenants 
should be disposed of. The collision of 
these two schools of thought raised the 
question whether we should retain 
that freedom of contract under which 
Great Britain had so long been, if not the 
first, among the first of the agricultural 
nations of the world, whether in regard 
to the quality of produce or the beauty of 
our herds and flocks. There were in the 
Bill five proposals of great scope on 
which he desired to comment. The 
second clause was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of the whole Bill, because it gave 
power to a tenant to make any improve- 
ments whatever, nominally with the 
consent of the landlord, but practically 
without it. An arbitrator, it was true, 
was to be called in; but for the first 
time an arbitrator or umpire was to de- 
cide, not a question of fact, but a ques- 
tion of opinion ; and that was a very 
broad distinction. A tenant might want 
to turn an ordinary farm into a dairy 
farm, and, having done so, he might 
leave, having made an unsuccessful ex- 
periment at the expense of the landlord. 
Or a tenant might wish to increase his 
dairy produce, and for that purpose in- 
sist on building byres for cows which 
might be useless to the next tenant. An 
arbitrator, arbitrarily appointed, was less 
likely than the landlord, or his agent, to 
know the best method of working an 
estate. By limiting a landlord’s power 
to work an estate the Bill would take 
away from him a property which was 
real and valuable, and expose him to 
the possibility of great expense at 
the mere ipse dixit of an arbitrator ; 
and this was a doctrine which 
the Opposition could not accept. 
The clause in the Bill as to freedom 
of cropping proposed to sweep away the 
restrictions which centuries of experi- 
ence had shown to be necessary. Free- 
dom of cropping to an industrious and 
skilful tenant was a wise concession on 
the part of the landlord ; but it was a 
very different thing to propose that all 
should have this freedom alike—good 
tenants and bad, experienced tenants 
and novices—and liberty to try experi- 
ments at the expense of the landlord. 
For centuries a system of rotation of 
crops had been found to be essential to 
agriculture, and it would not be to the 
interest of landlord or tenant to alter it. 


Captain Bethell. 
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With regard to the clause as to compen- 
sation for disturbance, was it not the 
duty of a landlord caring for the land, 
and anxious to get the best results 
from it, to get rid of a tenant if, long 
before he could prove it before an arbi- 
trator, he saw that the tenant was farm- 
ing the land badly? Besides, he him- 
self did not see why an indifferent tenant 
should be compensated when his land- 
lord deemed it desirable to get rid of 
him. The Bill made no distinction be- 
tween a bad tenant and a good tenant 
disturbed by the mere whim of the 
landlord. 

*Mr. LAMBERT: “ Unreasonably 
and without good and sufficient cause.” 

Caprain BETHELL: But before you 
could show good and sufficient cause 
before an arbitrator a skilful person 
would discover that the tenant was in- 
juring his land. 

*Mr. LAMBERT: Would not an arbi- 
trator appuinted by the County Council 
be a skilful person ? 

Captain BETHELL: But the land- 
lord would have the knowledge of the 
facts. 

*Mr. LAMBERT : Could he not bring 
them to the knowledge of the arbitrator ! 

Caprain BETHELL: Yes, but to pre- 
tend that an arbitrator can look round 
the estate and say, “It is not 
what it was three years ago” is 
absurd, and no one knows that better 
than the hon. Member for South Molton. 
Continuing, Captain Bethell said the 
hon. Member for South Molton said the 
Conservative Party were in the habit of 
placing difficulties in the way of the re- 
form of agriculture. However that might 
be, the Conservative Party had always 
declared their wish and anxiety to give 
tenants full and complete compensation 
for the money they might have expended 
on improvements. The Central Chamber 
of Agriculture in 1894, when the hon. 
Member was President, considered the 
subject fully and made certain sugges- 
tions, but none of these supported the 
view of the promoters of this Bill. There 
was no suggestion from that representa- 
tive body that the tenant should be 
allowed to make vast improvements and 
incur pecuniary risks without the con- 
sent of the landlord. On the contrary, 
the Report of the Chamber confined 





itself to some important questions of 
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detail about which there might be differ-|time for introducing a measure of this 
ences of opinion, but which certainly kind, and it would have been better if 
would not have met with united opposi-| the hon. Member for South Molton (Mr. 
tion from the Conservative Benches. | Lambert) had waited for the Report of 
Under these circumstances he was quite the Agricultural Commission. The hon. 
unable to give his support to this Member should certainly have submitted 
Bill. On the contrary, he felt he | the measure to the various Chambers of 
was justified alike by the views | Agriculture throughout the country, in 
held by his constituents and con-/order that they might have considered it 
siderations of equity to oppose a Bill of|and have expressed their views with 
this sort to the best of his ability. In| regard to it before he had introduced it 
his constituency the view was expressed into that House. If such a measure 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act! were introduced at all it should have 
should be modified, if possible, in the | been brought in on the responsibility of 
sense of trying to make the obtaining of | the Government when it might have 
compensation cheaper than it was/been discussed in a full House. If the 
now, but he had never heard re-| hon. Member for South Molton thought 
commended the changes proposed by|that he was benefiting the smaller 
this Bill. To make the obtaining of | tenants by this Bill he was very much 
compensation cheaper was extremely | mistaken, because the present law of 
difficult. The hon. Member for South | distress operated greatly to the advan- 
Molton proposed to substitute one arbi-|tage of such smaller tenants. Under 
trator for the existing possible three. He | the existing Lincolnshire custom it was 
did not know whether that would satisfy |the practice for the landlords to give 
the farmers, but it was admitted that to | their tenants four months’ credit and in 
make the obtaining of compensation) many cases twelve months’ credit, but 
cheaper was one of the most difficult if the law of distress were abolished 
questions in connection with the Agri-| landlords would be compel] d to insist 
cultural Holdings Act. In conclusion, upon the punctual payment of the rent, 
on the ground of duty to his constituents and in that case the small farmer would 
and equitable considerations, he begged have to sell his corn directly it was 
to move :— ‘reaped, at considerable disadvantage. 
, : , | With regard to the Lincolnshire custom 
“ That this House, w w . . — 
the Agricultural Holdings Act may be amended | Mz: Wilson Fox, the assistant Commis- 
with advantage, refuses to sanction a measure | sioner appointed by the Royal Commission 
containing provisions which it believes would be on Agriculture, in his Report, said :— 
detrimental to the interest of owners and occu- | ‘ ee 
piers alike.’’ ‘*That the custom has existed so long in Lin- 
'colnshire that all parties are thoroughly accus- 
Mr. J. M. RICHARDSON (Lincoln, tomed to it; that the procedure is simple and 








Bri : rese inexpensive ; that the valuers are a body of men 
gg) said that, as he rep nted frequently with a thorough practical knowledge 


of farming, on whose impartiality, experience, 
and judgment the farmers rely ; that moderate 


Division of one of the largest and most 
highly farmed districts in Lincolnshire, 





and had been born there and lived there | compensation is given both on the claim and 


all his lif . . /counter-claim. But I believe the real success of 
is life, he might perhaps claim to be the custom lies in the procedure. The cardinal 


acquainted with the requirements and | difference in the procedure of the custom, and of 
wishes of the tenant farmers of that part | the Agricultural Holdings Act, is this, that in 
of the country. He wished to draw the | the former case all negotiations take place 
attention of the House particularly to between outgoing tenant and incoming tenant, 
. ° e % ’ >t: y - 
= portion of the Bill which related to ever to do with the proceedings, wien there 
the abolition of the law of distress, happened to be no incoming tenant, whereas 
because that would peculiarly affect the under the Act the negotiations practically take 
Lincolnshire custom of tenant-right place between the outgoing tenant and the 
under which generations of tenant) ~ 
farmers had held their farms, and which | Lord Carrington also said, in reference 
would destroy the cordial relations to this subject, that the Lincolnshire 
between landlords and their tenants on | custom was better than any Agricultural 
which the prosperity and well-being Holdings Act could be for the tenants. 
of agriculture depended. The present Again, Mr. Wilson Fox, in his Report, 
certainly was not the most opportune jou that the tenants also recognised that 
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the Act was less beneficial to them than 
the custom. They said :—We are all 
satisfied with the custom. We want 
nothing else. Nothing can be better for 
us. The Agricultural Holdings Act is 
for the landlords, and the custom for the 
tenants. He would only make one 
further quotation upon this point from 
Mr. Fox’s Report. The farmers at 
Grimsby said :— 


““* We feel perfectly secure under our custom. 
We take out what we put into the land’ ; or of 
the farmers at Horncastle: ‘Men farm high up 
to the end of their tenancies, as they are properly 
compensated.’ ’’ 


With regard to the proposed abolition of 
the law of Distress, Mr. Fox said :— 


“T found nearly all the Lincolnshire farmers 
in favour of the present law of distress. They 
stated that it enabled landowners to give them 
credit for rent, and that its abolition would 
particularly injure foremen and labourers, with 
but little capital and no credit, who were anxious 
to take small farms. It was generally stated 
that landowners in Lincolnshire very seldom put 
the law into operation. In more than one case 
I heard of it having been done rather with a 
view to help the tenant than the landlord. At 
the meeting at Horncastle, at which 42 farmers 
were present, Mr. Taylor Sharpe, who was one 
of the few witnesses in Lincolnshire who advo- 
cated a Land Court, spoke strongly against the 
abolition of the law of distress. He said the 
— law was most distinctly beneficial for 
armers, and that it would be disadvantageous 
to them to alter it. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed in favour of its retention, and at 
the meeting at Grimsby it was stated: ‘The 
law of distress is in the interest of the tenants.’ 
The Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture 
stated: ‘It is an advantage to tenants to have 
the law of distress, as they are enabled to take 
farms with less capital.’ At the meeting at 
Brigg the following statement was made by a 
farmer and endorsed by those present: ‘ Keep 
the law of distress as itis. The tenant had much 
better fall into his landlord’s hands than any- 
one else’s. We believe the landowners take the 
best men they can, and do not believe the exist- 
ence of the law of distress enhances the value 
of land.’ At the Grimsby meeting it was said : 
‘On the whole the law of distress is beneficial to 
the tenant farmers.’ The Lincolnshire Agricul- 
tural Society spoke in favour of the retention of 
the present law. They stated it made little 
difference to men with capital, though, if its 
existence did injure them through the value of 
rent being enhanced, they were still in favour of 
the law, as its abolition would injure men of 
smaller means. I have before me replies from a 
number of persons who are in favour of the law 
remaining as it is, including Mr. Sowerby, Mr. 
Grummit (President of the Kesteven Society) 
Mr. W. H. Ward, Mr Norton Scorer, and Mr. 
Richard Bettinson. Several small tenants who 
had been foremen or labourers said that if the 
law of distress were abolished it would prevent 
small men rising.”’ 


Mr. J. M. Richardson. 
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He had never heard of a landlord 
objecting to his tenant putting down 
permanent pasture ; on the contrary, the 
landlord frequently supplied the seed for 
the purpose. If the Bill became law it 
would do a great deal to weaken the 
cordial feeling that now existed between 
landlords and their tenants, and that at 
a time when agriculture was in a most 
deplorable condition. As to compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements, that 
was a subject for arrangement between 
the outgoing and the incoming tenants, 
and both ought to be protected. He 
begged to second the Amendment. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that the privilege of 
introducing a Bill on a Wednesday after. 
noon was not to be lightly thrown away 
by a private Member, and he thought 
that the hon. Member for South Molton 
would have been qualified for a lunatic 
asylum if he had refrained from intro- 
ducing this Bill because the Agricultural 
Commission had not reported, or had 
waited until the measure had been sub- 
mitted to the Chambers of Agriculture. 
In his opinion the Amendment was their 
old friend the Law of Hypothec in dis- 
guise. He congratulated the Conserva- 
tive Party upon having the golden oppor- 
tunity offered them of showing their real 
interest in the tenant farmer by support- 
ing the Second Reading of the Bill. The 
object of the Bill was to remove difficul- 
ties that now existed in the way of 
agriculture, and which prevented the 
Agricultural Holdings Act from being 
as useful as it otherwise might be. 
They were told that the compensation 
was to be such compensation as fairly 
represented the value of improvement to 
an incoming tenant, but he did not quite 
understand on what practical principle 
this asset was to be assessed or what 
practical arrangements were to be made 
between incoming and outgoing tenant. 
The Bill laid down a very broad pro- 
position with regard to compensation for 
improvements, and suppose neither the 
landlord nor the tenant had got any 
money to make improvements which were 
absolutely necessary what was to happen 
then? [Laughter,and Mr. T. W. RussE.: 
“Go to the State.”] His hon. Friend the 
member for Ireland [/aughter}said “Go 
to the State”. Well, something of the 
kind must be introduced, some form of 
loan on easy terms must be suggested, by 
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which an impecunious landlord or tenant, | present time a certain amount of capital 
or both, might lay their heads together | which they were not inclined to use in 
and so be enabled to get money to start | consequence of the restrictions to which 
afresh. His hon. Friend who moved the | they were at present subject, but which 
rejection of the Bill, was severe on the | they would use if those restrictions were 
provisions with regard to freedom of removed. He contended, on the other 
cropping. He should have thought that | side, that the capital at the command of 
experience, instead of crystallizing these |the tenants was not the only capital 
old-fashioned ideas and notions, would| which was to be considered, but also 
have abolished all the absurd restrictions | that supposed to be at the command of 
by which tenants used to be bound. | the owners of land. And what he was 
He had himself some experience of|afraid of, what, he thought, practical 
practical agriculture, and he had found it |experience would be inclined to teach, 
enormously to his advantage to give the | was that to proceed to legislate on the 
tenant, under certain restrictions, laid| principles of this Bill would be to 
down in this Bill, [ironical laughter|— | frighten away from agriculture more 
hon. Members who laughed had not ap-| capital than they would induce to be 
parently taken the elementary precaution |expended upon it. That was not an 
to read the Bill—freedom to cultivate the | unreasonable way in which to examine 
land as he pleased, up to the last five or | this question. The principle of the Bill 
six years of his term, when he was expected | seemed to strike a heavy blow at one of 
to put the land back into the state of|the main reasons which induced owners 
rotation under which he took the farm|to spend money upon their land— 
to begin with. Personally he should | namely, the feeling of ownership and the 
like to see rents also fixed by arbitration. | pride of possession. If they took away 
He was glad to see the principle of | from owners that pride of possession and 
arbitration running all through the Bill, | told them they were not fit people to 
and he presumed the County Council | manage their own estates, and that they 
would be able, from their knowledge, to | must subordinate their opinion of what 
appoint a man of experience in the county | was right and helpful to the opinion of 
to carry out the duties of arbitration. | an arbitrator, a third person, they would 
The remarks of his hon. Friend opposite | deprive owners of one of the main reasons 
on the subject were bogey remarks. | which, hitherto, had induced them to 
Clause 6, dealing with compensation for | spend money freely in support of agri- 
disturbance, raised a point of the highest | culture. It was hard that it should be 
importance. The Bill practically gave | assumed that the owners of property 
the tenant fixity of tenure, and unless;were the only class who knew 
that was provided, and unless absolute| nothing about the land and were 
security was given that the rent would|not interested in the development 
not be raised on a tenant’s improvements, |of the land to the utmost extent. 
unless these great principles could be| When the hon. Gentleman set free some 
firmly established, then the condition of | of the capital he had sunk in other in- 
agriculture was hopeless indeed. dustries and invested it in agriculture, 

CotonsLE KEN YON-SLAN EY |his desire for the development of agricul- 
(Shropshire, Newport) desired to ap-| ture would be less difficult to understand. 
proach the consideration of the Bill in|The tendency of the Bill would un- 
the spirit of the hon. Member who/|doubtedly be to reduce the interest of 
introduced it; that was to say, that/| the landlord in the land, and thereby to 
it was not an electioneering or humbug- | discourage him in spending money on his 
ging device but a genuine attempt to|property. He thought that reason alone 
benefit agriculture. The real point at| was sufficient to justify his attitude of 
issue, however, between himself and | opposition to the Bill. He objected to 
hon. Members opposite was whether|the Bill on the broad ground that its 
the Bill would have the effect of|proposals tended to frighten away 
bringing more capital to support the| capital from the land, and although it 
national industry of agriculture or not. | might have the support of the President 
The whole of the Bill was based upon | of the Board of Agriculture, those who 
the conception that there was in the|regarded agriculture from a national 
possession of tenant farmers at the/| point of view could never look upon it 
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with favour. He, therefore, thought 
that the principle of overriding the 
owner of property by an outside arbi- 
trator was a dangerous principle, and 
formed one of the chief blots of the Bill. 
No doubt they should hear expressed in 
the course of the Debate the extremely 
prejudiced, bigoted, and bitter principles 
in regard to the ownership of land which 
prevailed amongst some Members who 
never missed a chance of denouncing 
landlordism. But as extreme prejudice 
and extreme bitterness were always 
allied with extreme ignorance, he hoped 
those views would not carry weight with 
Members who desired to come to a sen- 
sible conclusion in the matter. The 
remarks of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire were more relevant to the 
Scotch system than to the English 
system. The hon. Member suggested 
that the practice in Scotland was to 
allow the tenants free cropping during 
most of the term of the lease, but to 
insist during the last year or so that 
they should stick to the strict terms of 
the agreement. But it should be re- 
membered that, while in Scotland there 
was a system of long leases, in England 
the system was one of short leases and 
annual tenancies. At present English 
tenants were declining long tenancies. 
They believed they were better off under 
short leases than under long leases. 
Therefore, the objection as to long 
leaseholders did not come into play 
in England generally. The hon. 
Member who preceded him expressed the 
desire that a Court should be estab- 
lished for regulating matters in dispute 
between owners and occupiers. That 
did not come within the purview of the 
Bill ; but the friends of the agricultural 
interest should strongly set their faces 
against any suggestion which went in the 
direction of establishing in England that 
system of dual ownership which had been 
the curse of Ireland. It was suggested 
by the hon. Member who introduced the 
Bill that in it there lay the germs of a 
possible development of the English land 
system towards the Irish system ; but he 
was sure all friends of English agricul- 
ture would agree that that would be a 
most fatal tendency to introduce into 
English land legislation. But the ques- 
tion was, would it be advantageous to the 
tenant that he should be encouraged by 
legislation of this sort to embark on the 


Colone’ Kenyon-Slaney. 
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agricultural schemes on which the pro- 
moters of the Bill desired that he should 
embark? It was laid down in the first 
clause that, where a tenant had spent 
money on improvements, he should be 
entitled at the determination of his 
tenancy to obtain from the landlord such 
sum as fairly represented the value of the 
improvements to the incoming tenant. 
He understood the spirit of the clause 
and the force of the arguments that 
could be addressed in its support. But 
he should like to relate to the House a 
case that had come within his own prac- 
tical experience within the last few days. 
A friend of his, a tenant, took a large 
farm which he desired to occupy for feed- 
ing purposes, and on which he expended 
his capital with a view to making it a 
feeding farm. He asked the landlord 
for a large expenditure on buildings in 
order to qualify the lands for a feeding 
farm. At least £500 was spent on build- 
ings. Within the last few months the 
tenant gave up the farm. His successor 
turned it into a dairy farm, considering 
that it was impossible for him. to carry 
on the farm profitably as a feeding farm, 
and absolutely the work that was now 
going on on the lands was the demolition 
and destruction and conversion of the 
whole of that £500 worth of buildings. 
Therefore every tenant would be 
at an absolute loss in such expen- 
diture on improvements, should a 
change in agriculture make the im- 
provements worthless to the incom- 
ing tenant. For that reason he 
thought it would be much wiser to con- 
tinue the present system, under which 
the landlord found the money for the 
improvements if he considered them 
necessary, and ran all the incidental 
risks. Then there was another objection 
to the clause. Many of them were in- 
terested in the development of small 
holdings, and desired to do everything 
possible to encourage owners of land to 
carry out that policy. But the Bill 
militated against the system of small 
holdings, because it would make the 
breaking up of large holdings much more 
difficult than hitherto. It might often 
happen, for instance, that the landlord 
intended to break up a farm into 
small farms at the determination of the 
existing tenancy, but if a large number 
of buildings were erected at a great cost 
in the centre of the farm, the landlord 
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would be absolutely unable to break up| think it wise to lay it down that a tenant 
the farm for small holdings, no matter | shoal only farm so far well, and that 
how desirous he might be to do so. He! unless he got more he was not to farm 
also thought the provision under which | as well as was possible. There ought to 
the tenant could claim for improvements! be a straightforward arrangement that 
acurious one. It was manifestly taken | he should do his best provided he was 
from the schedule of works laid down by assured that he would be recouped for 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, for | all money which he had spent upon his 
which the consent of the landlord was holding. The hon. Member said, with 
required. But under the Bill, if the) what seemed on the surface great jus- 
assent of the landlord had not been tice, that he would provide that the 
given, there was to be a reference to an | owner should be recouped for any dete- 
arbitrator. That was an overriding of|rioration in the condition of his farm 
what the united wisdom of the represen- owing to bad farming. That was easy 
tatives of the Chambers of Agriculture | to say, but unless an owner interfered 
thought sufficient for the purpose. It very promptly—as, perhaps, in the 
was rather hard, indeed, that what that | future he would have to do—with a 
large and representative body considered | tenant who did not seem to be farming 
sufficient a few months ago, should not, well, he would probably find, when the 
be thought sufficient for the application deterioration had taken place, that the 
of the principle of the Bill. With re-| tenant had no money out of which he 
gard to permanent pasture, he considered | could be recouped. Therefore he be- 
that, practically and really, there was no | lieved that, although the proposal seemed 
difficulty to be met as the matter now/| fair, the landlord would practically have 
stood. He did not think that the hon.|a very small chance of obtaining com- 
Member who introduced the Bill could pensation, while, on the other hand, the 
give any instances of landlords having | position of a tenant who had a claim was 
refused to assist tenants to lay down/assured. He believed the abolition of 


land in permanent pasture. 
*Mr. LAMBERT : I can give my own 
instance. 
CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY said, 


then the question was whether the) 


tenant was right or the landlord right in 
that instance. 

*Mr. LAMBERT : I lived close to the | 
farm which I rented, while the landlord | 
lived a long distance away. 

CoLtonEL KENYON-SLANEY said, | 


‘the law of distraint was not desired by 


the general body of the tenant farmers, 
who distinctly acknowledged that the law 
had enabled them to receive that con- 
sideration and credit which, at various 
times in their career, was of vital impor- 


| tance to them.. This was a measure of 


which advantage would be taken only by 
the richer and larger occupiers. The 
larger tenants would be able to force the 
landlord’s hand in reference to his ex- 








there were many cases in which the | _penditure upon his estate, and of neces- 
owner was as well acquainted as the | sity he would be obliged to give up other 
occupier with the character of the land.| expenditure which he might have con- 
He had had cases in which the tenants | templated on smaller farms. That con- 
were anxious to lay down permanent centration of expenditure could not 
pasture on land of a nature and quality! be beneficial to agriculture generally. 
which would not carry permanent pas-| Concluding, he said, nothing could be 
ture. In these circumstances, it was more dangerous or subversive to agricul- 
rather hard that the landlord should | ture than the introduction of uncertain 
have to be responsible for money which, | arrangements, which might give rise to 
in his opinion, was going to be wasted. litigation, and the Bill contained many 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Mem-| points which would be severely contested, 
ber that the tenant should be compen-| and which would lead to almost unend- 
sated for the consumption of corn grown ing disputes. Who was to determine 
upon his own holding—indeed, he what was an unreasonable reason why a 
believed he was the first Member to landlord should wish to get rid of his 
advocate that principle in this House. | tenant. On his side of the House they 
Hitherto it was generally understood | were willing to guard jealously, rigidly, 
that there was to be no limit to good and generously, the rights of a tenant 
farming, and he, therefore, did not| with regard to his expenditure on the 
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‘not apply ; permanent pasture had been 


ought to be the limit of his claim on his | placed in Part 2 by the Chambers ; but 


landlord. In opposing the Bill, he did 


| what he intended to state was, that the 


not mean to suggest that it did not con-|main proposals of the measure had 


tain provisions which might be intro-| 


duced into another Bill with advantage. 
But from his experience he was convinced 
that the Bill, instead of introducing a 
greater flow of capital to the support of 
agriculture, would frighten capital away, 
and therefore it must, in the long run, 
be detrimental to the interests of all 
classes connected with agriculture, whe- 
ther labourers, occupiers, or landowners. 
*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) said, the House had heard three 
interesting speeches from the Benches 
opposite. He could not help wishing 
that they had had the advantage of the 
presence of his hon. and gallant Friends 
the Members for Holderness and for 
Shropshire at the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture and the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, when the subject was 
discussed closely and in detail, and when 
evidence was taken on these subjects. 
He had been on both those bodies, and 
was convinced that in that case their 
views would have been different. With 
respect to the view taken of the Bill by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Holder- 
ness, that it was of a revolutionary 
character, and contained proposals which 
such practical bodies as the Chambers of 
Agriculturein thecountry would notassent 
to that view had absolutely no founda- 
tion. He would challenge contradiction 
to this statement, that the whole of the 
main proposals of the Bill, with the single 
exception of the proposal that related to 
the abplition of the Law of Distress, had 
been, in one form or another, at one 
time or another, or in one place or 
another, adopted by the Central and 
Associated Chambers of Agriculture, and 
had received the support of those bodies, 
which were composed of the most 
practical agriculturists of this country. 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) asked the hon. Member whether 
he intended to convey that the question 
dealt with in Part 3 of the Schedule of 
the Bill with regard to laying down 
permanent pasture had been considered 
and approved by the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture ? 
*Mr. CHANNING said, there were, of 
course, points of detail of that kind in 
the Schedule to which his remark would 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 





received the assent of the Chambers of 
Agriculture. 

Captain BETHELL asked whether 
the hon. Member referred to the pro- 
vision enabling the tenant to make first- 
class improvements without the consent 
of the landlord ? 

*Mr. CHANNING said, he was just 
about to mention that the Committee 
appointed by the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture to consider necessary 
Amendments of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, in the first draft of their 
Report actually approved the very prin- 
ciple which both his hon. and gallant 
Friends opposite condemned as so revo- 
lutionary and unsatisfactory—namely, 
giving to the tenant the right to com- 
pensation for first-class improvements 
made by him without the consent of the 
landlord, but with the approval of an 
arbitrator. The proposal, headmitted, was 
afterwards struck out at the final revision 
by a narrow majority ; he alluded to the 
point in order to remind hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that it had been considered and 
in one form approved by the Chambers of 
Agriculture. He hoped, in those circum- 
stances, that the whole subject would be 
discussed in a thoroughly practical spirit. 
The proposal to give freedom of 
cropping and sale of produce had 
been sharply criticised, and a great 
deal had been made of protecting 
the landlords against the deterioration 
of the land, but he would point out 
that the Bill gave protection, because it 
insisted that there should be provision 
made against the deterioration of the 
soil. He would have preferred the words 
of the clause in his own Bill requiring that 
an adequate manurial return should be 
made; but not only did this Bill give 
protection to the landlord in this par- 
ticular clause, but it also protected the 
interests of the owner in two other direc- 
tions demanded by the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture. It pro that the 
landlord should have the right of 
claiming for dilapidations and deteri- 
orations under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and not to have to wait as now till 
the tenant had made a claim for improve- 
ments. There would be nothing to prevent 
him from giving notice of his claims for 
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damage, whether the tenant claimed for 
improvements or not. Another clause 
provided that a scheduled record of the 
condition of the holding, of the several 
fields, buildings, drains and roads, should 
be made at the entry upon new tenancies, 
and a similar record could be obtained 
at any time by either party in existing 
tenancies. This afforded a _ starting- 
point for the protection of the land. 
lord and the tenant alike. He was 
glad to hear the remarks of his 
hon. and gallant Friend as to the 
principle he was willing to assent to in 
dealing with this question of agricul- 
tural land, that the right of the tenant 
to his improvements should be rigidly 
and generously guaranteed, and in his 
opinion the Bill did exactly what his hon. 
and gallant Friend desired. In regard 
to the Bill, he would mention that it 
was, with the exception of two clauses, 
made up of the more important clauses 
of his own Bill, which had been for some 
years before the House, and the main 
principles of it were laid before the House 
in the Resolution debated on June 9th, 
1893, and the House then assented with- 
out division to very nearly every proposi- 
tion contained in this Bill. There was 
then some talk of a Select Committee, but 
it was not moved for. The Amendment 
now standing on the Paper was to the 
effect that this measure would be detri- 
mental to agriculture. It had been 
argued that it would frighten away 
capital, but his main reason for sup- 
porting the Bill was to prevent the 
drain on tenants’ capital. A great 
deal had been said in this debate 
as to landlords’ capital. Nobody recog- 
nised more than he did the splendid 
service to agriculture of the English 
landlords in the past two or three 
generations in the equipment and 
upon the repairs of their estates, 
but he would submit that there was 
lurking under the reasoning dealing 
with this subject a fallacy which deserved 
to be exposed. Some people still enter- 
tained an idea that with regard to this 
outlay, made by landlords upon their 
estates, it should be treated as if it were 
@ permanent and perpetual investment, 
and that, even where the whole outlay 
had been repaid in rents, the land- 
lord was entitled to interest upon 
the whole value which he and his pre- 
decessors had expended on their estate, 
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as if it were tithe rent charge or 
consols. He had come upon an amusing 
instance of this in one of the reports of 
the Assistant Commissioners. An Essex 
landlord expended in the purchase of his 
estate, and in improvements upon it, 
£200,000; the landlord admitted that 
the present value of the estate was only 
£50,000 if put up for sale in the market. 
This was no doubt lamentable, as was 
also the fact that the rental of the pro- 
perty had fallen from about £7,000 to 
below £4,000 a year. The landlord put 
his case in these words— 


“T have no rent from my land; I have only 
4 per cent. on the cost of buildings, drains, and 
fences.”’ 


The fallacy lay in the contention of the 
landlord that the rental ought to be 
calculated as interest on the whole of the 
£200,000, instead of upon £50,000, the 
present value of his estate. Upon this, 
after deducting 33 per cent. for repairs, 
he would still have 5} per cent. interest 
upon the market value of his estate. He 
wished they could do something to raise 
the value of agricultural land; but a 
landlord could not fairly expect a greater 
interest than the immediate market value 
of the land enabled him to claim. Such 
a fallacy led to mischief and unjust over- 
renting. The whole of this Bill rested 
on a principle which might be very fully 
illustrated from the evidence of the 
Royal Commission ; but which he would 
not now attempt to deal with at any 
very great length. The principle upon 
which he insisted was that the whole 
future of agriculture—the past, the 
present, and the future of agriculture— 
depended upon the retention in the hands 
of the tenant farmers themselves of ade- 
quate capital to do the every-day work on 
thefarm, to keep the farm in good cultiva- 
tion, and to make both ends meet in 
the outgoings. That capital should not 
be allowed to be whittled away or cut 
down, either by over-renting or by restric- 
tions preventing its application to the 
every-day work of the farm. The right 
hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin), 
had quoted, a few days, ago, a striking 
passage from Mr. Hunter Pringle’s report 
on Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire 
as to the disastrous and almost bankrupt 
position of farmers. That might be 
slightly exaggerated, but in any case 
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he would remark that in Northampton-| occasional abatements. In the old times 
shire many farmers made enormous | it supported 12 labourers with their 
personal sacrifices to carry on the work families. Now it was let for £150, the 
of their farms, and many of them were|landlord paying the tithe, and no 
doing their best, even now, at a loss, to | labourers whatever were employed. He 
keep up their farms in a satisfactory and | had spoken to both tenants, the former 
efficient manner. Was it not then, he and thepresent,and he came to the conclu- 
asked, still worth while to move in this|sion that if the reduction in rent had 
matter? When once the capital of the} been made as prices fell the original 
tenant, however capable he might be, tenant would probably have been able to 
was cut down below the indispensable |carryon the farm satisfactorily, to the 
minimum, they had the beginning of advantage of the landlord as well as to 
the end. He had to cut his expenses|his own. A great deal had been said 
down one after another, and, if he/| in praise of Lincolnshire, and he therefore 
broke, the new man had to spend half} wished to refer to evidence by an impor- 
his capital to get the farm into good|tant land agent, which showed where 
heart again, and then had not enough | the mischief had begun. This agent said 
left for working it. If he went in turn, | of an estate in North Lincolnshire :— 
the farm wreckers, who were the very | 
pests of agriculture, came in to complete _‘‘ Matters continued steadily there up to 1887, 
the destruction of the holding. This Bill pans - ws mee, Shot, Sn Seaeate Seve se 
of su nce a e 
would encourage the good farmer and loss for some cunstdusalite period without tone 
enable those pests to be swept away. | bling the proprietors. In 1887 there had to be 
The key of the whole situation was that a reduction of 40 per cent., and since then it had 
it was impossible for agriculture to go on | been a serious case all through.” 
satisfactorily where the tenant’s working | 
capital was cut down too low. Rents! This showed that the overrenting of the 
must be reduced, so that the tenant was tenants had led to the depletion of their 
left in enjoyment of his own improve- capital, and had led gradually to the 
ments. He would, no doubt, be told | deterioration of the land, and to disasters 
that there had been enormous reductions to agriculture generally. There was 
of rent all over the country, but he did another point which had been estab- 
not think that the reductions were lished by many practical witnesses before 
really sufficient. The fall in agricultural the Commission, and that was that the 
rents in the 20 years between the heaviest reductions of rent had invari- 
seventies and 1892 was about 20 to 25) ably been given to new tenants or to old 
per cent., that was to say from about 50 tenants who had let their farms run 
millions to a little less than 40 millions ;|down; while the best tenants, who 
but Mr. Giffen’s figures given to the had tried to keep up their holdings, 
Commission showed that the fall in the| had not been able to obtain adequate 
value of the total agricultural products | reductions. That was the key of the 
of this country in the same period might | whole situation. As the right hon. Gen- 
be put down at the difference between tleman the Member for Sleaford had 
300 millions and 200 millions sterling. quoted a passage from the recent Report 
Those figures created the presumption|of Mr. Hunter Pringle with egard to 
that rents had not been reduced in pro-; Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, 
portion to the fall in prices. Another | he would quote another passage from that 
point to which he wished to draw special | Report which expressed what he had 
attention, and which afforded a real| found in many districts to be the opinion 
lesson for the future, was that the reduc-| of the farmers as to their condition. Mr. 
tions of rent had always been behind the! Pringle said that many cases had been 
time at which the real pressure had come | cited as to big reductions having been 
upon the tenant. Agriculture in Essex made to new tenants and even to sitting 
began to decline in 1875, and the tenants who had let their farms run 
drop in rents did not take place till down, while reductions had been refused 
well on in the eighties. Last year | altogether, or extended in lesser quantity, 
he visited a farm of 300 or 400| tothe better class of tenants, so that the 
acres, where up to 1885 the rent was/| helpless position of the latter became 
£548, including the tithe, with possibly | vividly apparent. The landlord was 
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thus practically at the mercy of the un-|did not go far enough to suit some of 
scrupulous tenant, while the good tenant | his hon. Friends. Several of them were 
was at the mercy of the landlord ; and | extremely anxious to introduce the Irish 
on many estates a distinct penalty system into England. He did not think 
attached to good farming, and a clear | this necessary himself. He agreed with 
incentive to bad farming—a complete Sit James Caird, the Duke of Richmond, 
contradiction of what ought to be, and and others, that the best system for the 
what this Bill was meant to secure. It| tenant farmers of this country would be 
was no wonder that many of our best | long leases under conditions which would 
farmers were demanding compensation | guarantee the rights of both parties. 
for disturbance. The men who had done | But the evidence before the Commission 
their best to keep up the fertility and | had convinced him that absolute fixity of 
the letting value of their holdings com-, tenure was not a popular demand in this 
plained, and they had a right to com-|country. What the tenants of this 
plain, that the refusal of an adequate country really wanted was the right of 
reduction of rent made their rents continuous occupancy on fair terms ; and 
inevitably inclusive of the value of the the one lease which he found was 
tenant’s improvements. The tenant had| thoroughly popular with the tenant 
a clear right, if he had kept up the value | farmers was that granted by Lord 
of his holding, to claim such a propor- Tollemache to the tenants on his 
tionate reduction of rent that the value | Cheshire estates. It gave to the tenant 
which he had created should not be fixity of tenure for 20 years as against 
made the subject of rent. One of the the landlord, but at the same time gave 
tenant farmers before the Agricultural | him theright to leave at 12 months’ notice. 
Commission put the whole case in these | Lonerte He would tell the hon. Mem- 
words :— | ber opposite that this lease was shown’ to 

. : | be to the advantage of the landlord also. 

“The capital of the tenant is necessary for | . Ne 

the cultivation of the soil, and legislation ¥s of The witness before the Commission 
little use after he is ruined. I do not wish to, who spoke on this question added that 
be a joint owner with my landlord ; but I hold |the tenants were willing to pay higher 
that he should not have my improvements and rents for the farms on this estate, and 
en ey eee Say the land was better cultivated. The hon. 
Those words touched the very principle | Member for the South Molton Division, 
of the Bill. It respected the rights of whom he congratulated on his admirable 
the landlord in the control of his own | speech in introducing this Bill, had made 
estate. It left to the landlord the abso- a suggestion which he wished could have 
lute right to choose his own tenant and been put before the House, but which 
to get rid of any tenant, good or bad, at | had been struck out of the Bill in its 
his own pleasure. The only thing which final form. The original suggestion 
the Bill did, and which any Bill worth| would have enabled a tenant who had 
the paper it was printed on must do, | been a considerable time in his holding 
was to ensure that the tenant should not | to obtain the fixing of a fair rent by an 
be rented on his own improvements. | arbitrator, that rent to run for a certain 
When a tenancy was determined, and | period if the landlord consented to it. 
the new rent for a renewed tenancy was | But the proposal gave to the landlord 
calculated, the tenant had the right to| the right of dissenting from the rent, 
call in an arbitrator to see that the | and of giving notice to quit to his tenant, 
remaining value of his improvements was paying him in that case compensation for 
allowed for. The Bill only imposed this | disturbance. The promoters of the Bill 
one restriction on the full rights of the | had preferred on the whole to put before 
landlord — that where the landlord | the House the most moderate and work- 
turned out a tenant without fair and | able proposals which really met the case. 
just cause, or refused to renew the | There was nothing in the Bill which 
tenancy, or to grant reasonable con- could not be moulded in Committee in 
ditions of tenure, the tenant should be |such a way as to arrive at a result per- 
abletoclaim under the ordinary principles | fectly satisfactory to all parties. Last 
of compensation a fair allowance for the | year the House had a useful experience 
loss which he had to face owing to|in arriving at a solution of these difli- 
removal. He was aware that this Bill| culties in dealing with the Bill of Sir 
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Edward Lechmere ; and this year in deal- 
ing with the Bill of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Evesham (Col. Long), which 
had passed its Third Reading. Thisexperi- 
ence should lead the House to consider, 
frankly and fairly, proposals such as were 
now before them. There must be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to many of thedetails of 
the Bill, but he had said enough to show 
that the Bill touched, in a moderate way, 
the root of the matter—namely, the 
depletion of tenants’ capital and their 
insufficient security in respect of improve- 
ments and tenure—and that it would do 
immense good in encouraging the 
cultivation of the soil. Some reference 
had been made to permanent pasture, 
and he should like to refer to the valu- 
able evidence given by Mr. William 
Stratton, the well-known agriculturist, 
who farmed an immense area in 
Hampshire. That evidence exactly 
illustrated what this Bill would do. 
Mr. Stratton said that he had laid 
down a quantity of pasture, and that, as 
he would have no claim to compensation 
in respect of the improvement, it would 
actually pay him best to break it up and to 
take the crops off it before he returned 
the land to the owner. The present 
state of the law was a positive induce- 
ment to rob the land of its fertility, ac- 
cumulated by laying down to permanent 
pasture, whereas the whole of this fertility 
ought to be handed over to the landlord 
to the benefit of all. The Bill was 
intended to remove evils with which the 
Agricultural Holdings Act failed to 
deal, and to carry out the principle of 
that Act where it failed to operate. 
It was consonant with the advice given 
by some of the wisest men who were 
acquainted with the subject of Agricul- 
ture—Sir James Caird and others. It 
was, also, largely consonant with the 
proposals of the Associated Central 
Chambers of Agriculture, and, in his 
opinion, every one of the proposals in the 
measure could be fully substantiated and 
supported by the best and most direct 
evidence laid by the ablest and most 
practical witnesses before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. 

Mr. A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) wished to say a few words 
about this Bill, as it represented a large 
and very important agricultural consti- 
tuency, where, probably, there was 
higher-class farming than in any other 


Mr. Channing. 
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Bill. 
part of the country. If the Bill had 
been confined to an endeavour to secure 
to the farmer the fullest possible com- 
pensation for the labour and mone 
expended by him on his holding for the 
purpose of effecting improvements, the 
measure would have commanded his 
earnest support. But the Bill went 
much farther than that. One clause had 
been spoken of as giving fixity of tenure, 
and he did not think that the House, on 
a Wednesday afternoon, could reasonably 
be expected to agree to a measure 
which contained that principle, which 
was one with which they were all 
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familiar in connection with Irish 
land legislation. There were several 
points as to which he would like 


an explanation. With reference to 
Clause 2, he wished to ask what was to 
happen in the case of a property mort- 
gaged to the full extent? What chance 
would a tenant have of obtaining com- 
pensation on quitting his farm on such a 
property as that? Clause 5 said :— 


‘* Where a tenancy is terminated by reason of 
the landlord unreasonably, and without good 
and sufficient cause, refusing to grant a renewal 
of the tenancy, or requiring a. tiigher rent on 
more onerous conditions as terms of such re- 
newal, the tenant, upon quitting the tenancy, 
shall be entitled to compensation for disturb- 
ance.”’ 


There was no definition here of what was 
good and sufficient cause. Would a 
change in the ownership of the estate be 
“good and sufficient cause,” justifying 
the new owner in giving notice to any of 
the tenants? The determination of what 
was “good and sufficient cause” was 
intrusted to one arbitrator. Surely the 


‘experience gained in the case of Ireland 


ought to warn them not to place implicit 
faith in arbitrators’ decisions in matters 
relating to land. Clause 6 said :— 


‘Compensation for disturbance shall mean, in 
addition to any compensation due to the tenant 
for improvement under this Act or under any 
agreement in respect of such improvements, a 
further compensation in respect of the loss which 
the arbitrator shall find to be sustained by the 
tenant by reason of quitting his holding.’’ 


Supposing that a tenant, occupying under 
a landlord whose rents were reasonable 
and moderate, received notice to quit, 
and supposing he thereupon took a farm 
elsewhere where the rental was much 
higher, would the loss which that farmer 
sustained be measured by the difference 
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between the two rents? If the promoters 
of the Bill intended that it should be so 
measured there clearly would be an in- 
centive to landlords whose rents were 
reasonable and fair to raise their rents. 
In his part of the country it was the 
custom at present for farms to descend 
from father to son without alteration in 
the rent, but under this compensation- 
for-disturbance clause the landlord would 
be sorely tempted to raise the rent. 
There would be a tendency to let farms 
at nominal high rents and to grant 
abatements of such rents when they 
might be required. Such a system would 
be very disadvantageous to the farmer, 
who, when he entered into a contract, 
ought to consider the rent named therein 
as fixed, and ought not to depend upon 
chance abatements. The Bill would do 
much to disturb the good relations 
generally existing between landlords and 
tenants, and he did not believe that it 
would have the effect of securing to the 
farmer that full compensation to which 
he was entitled for the labour and money 
expended by him on improvements. 
*Mr. SAMUEL WHITBREAD (Bed- 
ford) thought that a good many of the 
conundrums put by the right hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down could 
be answered very simply. If a landlord, 
with a view to guarding himself against 
unreasonable claims for compensation 
under this Bill, were to ask a very high 
rent for a farm, he probably would not 
get a tenant. That was the answer to 
one of the right hon. gentleman’s ques- 
tions. Then the right hon. gentleman 
asked whether, when a tenant quitted a 
low-rented farm and went to another for 
which a higher rent was asked, he would 
obtain compensation in respect of the 
difference between the rents! The 
answer was, that no arbitrator could 
possibly take such a circumstance into 
consideration. He would have to consi- 
der the circumstances in which the tenant 
had left thefarm, and thoseonly. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman raised another point. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked how 
the tenant would be encouraged to em- 
bark capital on the land, when possibly 
the land might be mortgaged up to the 
hilt and he would not be able to get 
compensation when he went out. That 
was rather a serious topic for considera- 
tion, because the question arose, was it 
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for the interest of the community that 
the land should be held by anyone who 
had mortgaged it up to the hilt? Ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own showing, the landlord would not be 
able to do the improvements and the 
tenant would not be allowed to. Thus 
the right hon. Gentleman raised a very 
serious consideration, because if the 
House refused to pass this measure or 
some measure like it, the land would 
be left in this condition, that where the 
owner could not do the improvements 
the tenant was not allowed to. He 
did not, of course, defend the whole of this 
Bill, and there were some points to which 
he would like to call the attention of his 
hon. Friend. He did not himself believe 
in the kind of general register which 
was suggested. He could not conceive 
that it would work well in practice. Hedid 
not know, however, that his hon. Friend 
attached any very great importance to 
that point. With regard to the question 
of compensation for corn consumed on 
the farm, that question had been much 
debated of late years, and last year and 
the year before it had been prominently 
forward owing to the low price of corn. 
In a great many instances it had paid 
the farmer better to consume the corn on 
the farm than to sell it. Of course his hon. 
Friend did not mean that the farmer was 
to receive compensation for the ordinary 
feed of his horses. What he supposed 
he meant was, that if there was con- 
sumed on the farm corn which in ordinary 
circumstances might be sold at a profit, 
the farmer should be entitled to com- 
pensation for that. If that were the inter- 
pretation of the wording, he thought the 
provision was a just one, and he would 
be quite ready to support it. The speech 
made by the hon. and gallant Member 
for the Newport Division was a practical 
speech, and was made in a conciliatory 
tone. If the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
could have shown that this Bill would 
discourage the application of capital to 
the soil, he would, he thought, have 
proved his case, and would have found 
him amongst his supporters. But he did 
not think that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman introduced any proof of that 
at all. He talked about the Bill as re- 
moving the owner’s interest in the soil. 
How did it remove the owner’s interest ! 
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Suppose an owner found a tenant who 
came to him and said :— 


“Here is an undoubted improvement on the 
farm which I should like to carry out myself 
with my own capital, because I think I can do 
it better and cheaper than you can.’’ 


Did the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
mean to say that the owner would take 
less interest in that man than in the man 
who made no improvements in his farm ? 
Then the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
_ called attention to the position the tenant 
would be in. He said the tenant might 
make an improvement and spend per- 
haps £500 in buildings, which at the end 
of his tenancy were found not to be suit- 
able to the holding and of no value to 
the incoming tenant. Surely the tenant 
who was going to make the improvement 
was the best judge. He knew the risk 
he was running. If he embarked his 
capital on a fancy venture, he had no 
one to blame but himself. He could not 
believe that an owner could have any 
objection to letting a tenant try certain 
experiments on his own risk. 

CotoneEL KENYON-SLANEY: My 
point was, that the diminution in the 
owner's interest arose from his having 
under this Bill not so much power over 
his property as he had before. With 
regard to the other point, I said I 
thought it was unfair to the tenant, who 
might be misled into spending his money 
in not exactly the right way. 

*Mr. WHITBREAD contended that 
if the tenant were a man who understood 
his business, he would not embark his 
capital unless he knew the venture to be 
a sound one. With regard to freedom 
of cropping, great objection was taken 
to that because it was supposed it would 
deteriorate the quality of the land. He 
remembered that in the South Midlands 
landlords objected very much to the grow- 
ing of potatoes, because they considered 
they exhausted the soil. The same 
objection was taken to turnip seed, but 
practical experience had shown that in 
order to grow these expensive and ex- 
hausting crops, farmers were obliged to 
put more into the land and the land 
did not suffer. He looked upon every 
bit of security given to the tenant 
as a double security for the landlord, 
and on its general principle he was 
glad to support the Bill which had been 
introduced so ably by his hon. Friend. 


Mr. Samuel Whitbread. 
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He believed it would place farming 
upon better commercial conditions than 
it occupied at present. He had always 
been in favour of getting rid of the law 
of distress. Who had not heard of the 
tenant who was keeping on under diffi- 
culties, and who went to his landlord 
and said: “Oh, let me go on and give 
me credit. You know you have your 
remedy. If the worst comes to the 
worst, you have the power to distrain, 
and you are certain, at all events, of 
your year’s rent.” Who did not know 
the result of that? Who did not know 
the difficulty of resisting an argument 
of that kind? And who did not know 
how it always ended? Instead of being 
compelled to pull up his tenant when 
he had something to go out with, the 
landlord let the unfortunate man go on 
until he had nothing left. For these 
reasons, and believing that nothing Par- 
liament could do would help the farmer 
so much as to try and put his relations 
with his landlord on a more absolutely 
commercial basis and business footing, 
and believing it would encourage men to 
look on farming as they looked on other 
businesses, and prevent ‘them from 
taking more land than they had capital 
to work, and take them away from those 
vague expectations that would never be 
realised, he supported this Bill. 

*THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herpert 
GarRDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) 
thought the House would agree with 
him that they were to be congratulated 
most heartily on the tone and temper 
of the Debate, and upon the practi- 
cal ability by which the speeches had 
been characterised. If Wednesday 
afternoons were always as_ profitably 
spent, he should be in favour of their 
occurring as often as possible After the 
weighty speech of the hon. Member for 
Bedford there was not much left for him 
to say in regard to some of the speeches. 
Perhaps the most direct antagonism was 
shown by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Holderness, who moved the rejection 
of the Bill. That hon. Member stated 
that he had five objections to the 
measure, but, he noticed, as he went on 
he confined himself to two. He objected 
first to the principle that any improve- 
ments whatever might be made by the 
tenant without the consent of the land- 
lord, and he instanced the example of a 
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farm which a tenant might take as a 
dairy farm, and which afterwards proved 
to be of no use for that purpose. That 
argument was ably answered by the 
hon. and gallant Member for the New- 
port Division of Shropshire, who, having 
taken the precaution of reading the first 
clause of the Bill, remembered that the 
tenant was only to receive such compen- 
sation as fairly represented the value of 
the improvement to the incoming 
tenant. The other objection of the hon. 
and gallant Member was in regard to 
freedom of cropping, and he wished that 
the hon. Member had read Clause 
12 of the Bill, by which the landlord 
was thoroughly safeguarded in _ this 
respect. 

Captain BETHELL said, that was 
not his argument. 

*Mr. GARDNER said, that he had 
understood the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber in that sense. They had had the 
pleasure of hearing a speech from the 
hon. Member for the Brigg Division of 
Lincoln on this occasion, who had prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject, and who 
had come latest from an agricultural 
constituency; he had not been very 
severe in his criticisms—indeed, he con- 
fined his objection to one clause, which 
dealt with abolition of distress for rent. 
The hon. Member pointed out that it 
would be a matter of great regret to his 
constituency if distress for rent were 
abolished ; but surely there were other 
counties outside Lincolnshire which 
were not in the position of that 
Arcadia. It would be open to the 
hon. Member to move in Committee the 
insertion of the words “except Lincoln- 
shire,” and then the whole of his objection 
to the Bill would be done away with. He 
thought the House would have observed 
that the dominant note of the Debate 
was an ardent desire to forward any 
scheme which might assist the farmers 
of the day in returning as far as possible 
to the paths of prosperity. With those 
sentiments the Government heartily 
concurred. Agricultural depression had 
been prevalent for many years past, but 
in certain parts of the country it had 
never existed in such an acute form as 
at present. The question of agricultural 
distress was, perhaps, the largest of our 
domestic questions, and if it were pos- 
sible to obtain any panacea for agricul- 
tural distress, there would be no limit to 
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the Parliamentary time he would desire 
to devote to it. Unfortunately, there 
was no immediate possible remedy ; 
agricultural distress was common to all 
parts of the world. It was not the fault 
of the fiscal system, of the landlords, or 
of the Government of any one country ; 
and if they were to get any remedy at 
all it would rest not with the State, but 
mainly with the individual. One of the 
most important methods of encourag- 
ing the individual to remedy agricul- 
tural distress was by enabling him to 
obtain adequate compensation for im- 
provements, greater security of tenure, 
freedom in making such improvements, 
and feeedom of cultivation. He believed 
that to be the general opinion of the 
House. As to whether the provisions 
of the measure would be detrimental to 
owners and occupiers alike, he would 
refer the House to a very efficient guide, 
which he thought it would accept, 
namely, a Resolution which was unani- 
mously passed in the House on June 9, 
1893. That Resolution, which was 
moved by the hon. Member for the Har- 
borough Divisionof Leicestershire, was to 
the following effect :— 


‘‘That in the opinion of this House amend- 
ments of law are urgently needed to enable the 
tenant to obtain adequate compensation on the 
determination of a tenancy for all agricultural 
improvements executed by him on his holding, 
to give greater security of tenure and freedom 
to make improvements, to cultivate and to sell 
produce without detriment to the agricultural 
value of the holding, to abolish the landlord's 
right to distrain for rent, and to simplify and 
cheapen the settlement of compensation cases, 
and other differences between landlord and 
tenant.”’ 


He contended that the principles of this 
Bill were almost entirely the principles 
of that Resolution. Clause 1 of the 
Bill carried out the first part of the Re- 
solution, and Clauses 2 and 3 carried 
out the latter part of the Resolution re- 
lating to greater freedom for making im- 
provements. He thought it was very 
important that in regard to the question 
of improvements the landlords should 
be encouraged as far as possible to 
make the improvements themselves. 
To secure that it was necessary that the 
greatest facilities possible should be 
given to the landlord in the first instance 
to make permanent improvements him- 
self. That was carried out in the Bill, 
and if further facilities were necessary 
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they might be proposed in Committee. 
But the debateable point was the refer- 
ence to the arbitrator when the tenant 
wished to make improvements and the 
owner objected. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site received this with wonder and amaze- 
ment. But this very principle was con- 
tained in the first Market Gardeners’ Bill 
brought into the House byan hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir E. Lechmere) whose loss they all 
regretted. The right hon. Member for 
Dartford was not only a Member of the 
Grand Committee which considered this 
Bill, but a consenting party to that very 
clause. The cheapening and simplifica- 
tion of the settlement of compensation 
cases and other differences between land- 
lord and tenant was dealt with in Clauses 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 of this Bill. Clauses 
4 and 12 dealt with the giving of 
greater security and freedom to cul- 
tivate the soil, Clause 4 also giving 
compensation for damage by game. The 
latter idea was not a new one. He 
understood it was a principle of common 
law already. If imported into this Bill 
it became statute law. But probably 
adjoining owners and occupiers would 
find it cheaper to refer the matter to 
arbitration than to resort to courts of 
law. Clause 12 provided for greater 
freedom of cropping and sale of produce. 
The abolition of the landlord’s right to 
distrain for rent was expressly set forth 
in the Resolution the House accepted 
two years ago, and against which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite made no_ protest. 
It might be said that the methods by 
which these principles were carried out 
were not perfect. That might be so. 
But the House was not dealing with 
details at this moment, and it was per- 
fectly open to the House to accept the 
principles of the Bill ; and alterations in 
the methods by which they were carried 
out might be proposed in Committee. 
The Bill seemed to him to be an honest 
attempt to deal fairly, equitably, and 
thoroughly with a difficult subject. So 
he should heartily support the Second 
Reading, and the Government would be 
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prepared to give earnest consideration to 
the methods by which the Bill proposed 
to carry out the objects he had referred 
to. The principle of compensation for 
disturbance, whether good or bad, was 
not included in the Resolution of the 
Member for the Market Harborough 
Division, so he could not press it on hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as he could other 
principles affirmed in that Resolution. As 
to Clauses 4 and 5, how did they carry 
out the objects hon. Gentlemen had at 
heart? They did not create Land Courts, 
tenant-right, or fixity of tenure. 

Mr. FORWOOD: The hon. Member 
for West Aberdeenshire said they created 
fixity of tenure. 

*Mr. GARDNER said, he was not 
responsible for that hon. Member’s inter- 
pretation of the clauses. In his own 
opinion they did not provide those three 
objects, but contained a mild flirtation 
with them. When a tenancy was ter- 
minated unreasonably and without suffi- 
ciently good cause then compensation was 
to be awarded. But his hon. Friend the 
Member for the South Molton Division 
should set out what he meant by “ un- 
reasonable.” It was excessively difficult 
to find out what was unreasonable. 
His hon. Friends might say that if a 
landlord dismissed a tenant because he 
was a Liberal or Tory—and such a 
thing might occur—that would be un- 
reasonable. But what about the politics 
of the arbitrator? The arbitrator might 
think it a very reasonable thing to dismiss 
aman of a certain political colour. The 
arbitrator should have directions as to 
what he was to consider reasonable or 
not. Suppose again a man had a farm for 
which he had a good tenant, but hadalsoa 
son who wished to take to farming, and 
that he, after due notice to the tenant, pro- 
posed to take the farm over and put his 
son in. Would that be reasonable or not?! 
Whether it would be right or wrong, 
there must be some indication to the 
arbitrator what line he was to take. 
A tenant holding a home farm might 
be got rid of because, although a good 
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farmer, he was a bad neighbour.|lords and tenants of the country, that 
Would that be a reasonable ground for|he thought it was impossible that the 
getting rid of him or not ? The arbitrator | Debate could be concluded on that occa- 
must have some indication that he might | sion. Upon what grounds did the right 
be able to give such a uniform judgment | hon. Gentleman ground his support of 
as might be accepted as a true and pro-|the Second Reading of the Bill. 
per judgment, not only in one instance,|The right hon. Gentleman _ said 
but all over the land. But it did not at| that he based his support of the Bil] 
all follow because he did not see eye to| upon the Resolution of June 9, 1893, 
eye with his hon. Friend on this clause, | which, he said, was unanimously adopted 
that he should object to 99 other provi-|by that House. He owned that the 
sions of the Bill with which he was| circumstances under which that Resolu- 
thoroughly in accord. The principles of | tion was carried had passed altogether 
these provisions were contained in the|from his memory. He, however, had 
Resolutions which the House unani-| referred to “ Hansard” to see what were 
mously aecepted, and in supporting the|the circumstances under which it had 
Second Reading of this Bill, which he} passed. The Resolution in question was 
should do, he should be supporting a| moved as an Amendment to the Motion 
measure which tended to give effect to| that the Speaker do leave the Chair, and 
those principles. That was the position | it was allowed to be carried unanimously, 
of the Government in this matter. What) in order that it might become a substan- 
would be the position of hon. Members | tive Motion, so that another Amendment 
opposite if they followed the hon. and| traversing the whole of the Resolution 
gallant Member for the Holderness Divi-| might be proposed upon it, and it was 
sion into the Lobby, and brought about | on this alone that the Minister for Agri- 
the rejection of this Bill? The Resolu-| culture relied for this justification in 
tion of June 1893 was unanimously | supporting the Second Reading of the 
accepted by the House. Why did not| Bill. He gave the hon. Mover of the 
hon. Members opposite object to it?| Bill every credit for having the 
It was not open to hon. Gentlemen! best possible motives in introducing 
opposite to take credit for having sup-|the measure, but he must say that 
ported the Resolution of 1893, and at}in the speech in which he had 
the same time to oppose the present} moved the Second Reading of the Bill 
Bill which embodied the principle of that | he had been very much more moderate 
Resolution. It was obvious that those than the Bill itself was. In his opinion 
hon. Members opposite, who for some|a measure more uncalled-for and more 
reason had omitted to oppose the Reso-| inopportune than the present Bill had 
lution of 1893, were now anxious to re- | never been brought before Parliament. 
pair that omission by opposing this Bill. Tt was a Bill which was extreme in its 
In giving their support to the Second | provisions, and was calculated to inflict 
Reading of the Bill, the Government serious injury upon the tenant farmers. 
believed that they were giving effect to| The hon. Member for North Devon had 
the Resolution of 1893, and he must say | given his testimony that the measure 
that he had never had more pleasure in| had the unanimous support of the 
giving a Vote than he should have in | farmers in that part of the kingdom. 
voting for the Second Reading of this He found that these views had been im- 
Bill. |ported into a neighbouring district— 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the ques-| that of Dorset—with the result that had 
tion which the House had been engaged | been announced that afternoon. The 
in discussing that afternoon was one of | hon. Member for North Devon might 
such enormous importance to the land- possibly find the next time he visited his 
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constituency that he had mistaken the 
views of the tenant farmers of his dis- 
trict on the principles of this Bill. He 
did not desire to unduly press the point 
that appeared to him to be of great im- 
portance, and was one that deserved 
the consideration of the House—that the 
whole question which they were then 
engaged in discussing had been referred 
to a Royal Commission on which the 
hon. Mover of the Bill was himself 
sitting—neither would he dwell upon 
the fact that the great bulk of the evi- 
dence which had been given before that 
Commission was opposed to the principle 
which was embodied in this Bill. What 
he relied upon chiefly was, that the 
opinion of practical farmers was opposed 
to the main principle of the measure. 
That was his opinion, and he was cer- 
tainly entitled to give expression to it. 
When the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion was before that House he should be 
perfectly ready to take his share in dis- 
cussing a measure of this kind. It was, 
however, upon totally different grounds 
that he was going to base his opposition 
to this measure that afternoon. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite did not 
deny that this Bill went far beyond any- 
thing in legislation that had been 
attempted on this question previously. 
What were the circumstances under 
which this Bill had been brought for- 
ward? It had been introduced at atime 
when it was a matter of notoriety that 
the tenant farmers of this country were 
in a more commanding position than 
they had occupied for the last 50 years, 
and when they were able to make the 
most advantageous terms for themselves. 
Let him give the House a conclusive 
proof of the accuracy of that assertion. 
Rent was the first consideration of a 
farmer, all other conditions being of 
minor importance to him. The evidence 
that had been taken before the Royal 
Commission showed that the rents of the 
tenant farmers had been enormously re- 
duced of late years, and, upon the 
matter of rent, farmers had no difficulty 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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in making such terms as they pleased, 
It was because these conditions were, in 
the great majority of cases, satisfactory 
at present that no claims of this sort 
were made. In its main principle, the 
Bill was still more objectionable. The 
general principle underlying the Bill 
was that fussy interference, so cherished 
and loved by the modern Radical, be- 
tween different classes of the community. 
Its great object appeared to be to substi- 
tute for those friendly and happy and 
desirable and amicable relations which 
for generations had subsisted between 
the landlords and the farmers of Eng- 
land—a system by which everything 
under the sun was to be settled by arbi- 
tration. The position of agriculture was 
bad enough already, but it would be 
done to death if the hon. Member oppo- 
site and his friends had their way. If 
a shed was to be built, or a barn en- 
larged, or an old wal] mended, they were 
to call in the arbitrator, and it must not 
be forgotten that that proceeding was 
always followed by the arbitrator’s little 
bill. They had heard a great deal from 
the hon. Member for Bedford about the 
importance of freedom from all restric- 
tions with regard to cropping. But 
who should know better than an owner 
who had looked after his estate, or a 
competent agent, what was the best 
system of cropping for a particular farm! 
This Bill proposed to establish a hard 
and fast system, and yet the promoters 
must know that the circumstances varied 
in every locality. In some circumstances 
nothing was so beneficial as perfect free- 
dom of cropping ; and wherever that was 
the case they might be quite certain that 
that freedom was granted already. In 
the case of a farm adjacent to a town, 
where the whole of the produce, hay, 
straw, and roots, was brought to the 
market, they had the means of replacing 
it by manure, which could be put on the 
land without loss or expense, to the con- 
venience and advantage of both the 
farmer and the owner. But that was 
totally different from the case of those 
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great corn and wheat farms in Hunting- 
donshire, Lincolnshire, or Cambridge- 
shire, miles away from a town, and even 
from a railway station. If all the straw 
and materials of that kind were to be 
sold without restriction, no doubt the 
tenant might make a great profit in the 
first year, and possibly even in the second 
year ; but his farm would not be worth 
cultivating any longer, and he would 
leave it on the landlord’s hands. They 
were told that by the Bill such a tenant 
could be called upon to pay adequate 
compensation. But how was the land- 
lord going to get it? A man who left a 
farm in that condition was not usually 
possessed of the means to pay much 
compensation ; and therefore, although 
the provision was in the Bill, the un- 
fortunate landlord would have to whistle 
for his money. Again, if a landlord 
refused to renew a tenancy, the arbitrator 
was to decide how much he was to be 
fined. He could not conceive on what 
ground of justice a landlord was to be 
compelled, after having given full 
compensation for every kind of out- 
lay to which the tenant was en- 
titled, to give anything more because 
the tenant left the farm. The 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
had called upon the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill to explain what he 
meant by unreasonable eviction. He 
would ask a further question. Was it 
an unreasonable eviction if a landlord 
took his land back because he desired to 
resume possession of it himself? 

Mr. LAMBERT: I leave that to the 
consideration of a practical man—the 
arbitrator. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had put a 
practical difficulty before the hon. Mem- 
ber and desired an answer, though it was 
quite clear he was not likely to get it. 
It seemed to him that the authors of the 
Bill had positively exhausted their in- 
genuity in providing work for arbitrators 


' all over the country, and whatever might 


be the effect of the Bill upon agriculture 
itself, it would make the fortune of 
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arbitrators and valuers. The one com- 
plaint on the part of agriculturists to-day 
was the enormous expense of their 
business, the difficulty they had in 
making both ends meet, and yet by this 
Bill, if the House was so foolish as to 
accept it, they would add to these ex- 
penses upon every possible detail. The 
hon. Member was quitesuperior to all these 
considerations. He had devised a 
system which would be known in future 
as the system of farming by arbitration. 
It would be a new experience, certainly 
in this country ; he doubted very much 
whether it was likely to be a successful 
one. He was reminded of the old 
motto of one of the most beneficial agri- 
cultural institutions of this country, 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. Their motto in regard to hus- 
bandry was “ Practice with Science,” and 
it was under that motto—before these 
amateur efforts at legislation with regard 
to land came into fashion—that the 
English landlords and the English 
farmers achieved the commercial supre- 
macy of the world. Whether the prac- 
tice ot husbandry by arbitration was 
likely to lead to similar desirable results 
was a very much more questionable 
problem. But that was the principle, 
and that was the general effect of the 
Bill. Everything, however small, in con- 
nection with farming operations was 
liable to be done by arbitration, and 
nothing was to be left to the uncontrolled 
arrangements of the two parties princi- 
pally concerned. Whatever might be 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
he was perfectly persuaded that the 
moment they understood it, there was 
no class in the whole country who would 
resent this interference with their affairs 
so bitterly as the English farmers. He 
would like to deal for a moment with 
some of the effects of this interference. 
The President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture asked how the Bill was going to 
injure the tenants in the way indicated 
in the Amendment. He would en- 
deavour to answer that question. Take 
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the case of a landlord who had already 
made an enormous outlay of capital 
upon his estate. Like many other 
landlords at the present time, he was 
terribly hampered by the great falls 
which had occurred in his revenue. 
Some of the best landlords in England 
had told him within the last 12 months 
that they had been reluctantly compelled 
to curtail the outlay on their estates ; and, 
in his judgment, with present prospects, 
to go on laying out capital on landed 
property was simply to throw away good 
money after bad. For what had been 
spent already landlords were getting 
little or no return, and there was no 
prospect of return for anything to be 
spent in the future. Under Clause 3 of 


the Bill, if an arbitrator so decided, a| 
permanent and_| 
| ‘ ° 

for improvements made at any time 


tenant might make 
costly improvements of any kind, and 
for all these improvements the landlord 
would be held liable. It was not one 
tenant on an estate, but many, and even 


all, who would be empowered to do this, | 


and so a landlord might be involved in 
enormous liabilities against his own will. 
He was certain landlords were not in a 
position to meet the claims the Bill 
would impose upon them. But how was 
this to be ascertained? Was the arbi- 
trator to hold an inquisition into the 
private affairs of the landlord! A more 


intolerable proposition could not be) 


made. If it was intolerable, how were 
landlords to be protected from a system 
which would drive them into bankruptcy? 
The answer to be made would be that 
the landlord would have to pay only 
the value of an improvement to an 
incoming tenant ; but how was that to 
be ascertained? Was it to depend 
upon the increased letting value given 
to a holding? If that was to be the 
test, he must remind the promoters of 
the Bill that upon almost every change 
of tenancy within the last three or four 
years there had been found to be, instead 
of an increased, a decreased letting value. 
So the improverished landlord, already at 
the end of his resources, was to pay com- 
Mr. Chaplin. 
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pensation whether there was an increased 
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letting value or not. Observe, too, how 
wide was the discretion given to the 
arbitrator. If the arbitrator thought 
that an improvement would increase the 
productiveness of the holding, that was 
to be sufficient to justify him in author- 
ising the improvement to be made. But 
you might very well increase the pro- 
ductiveness of a holding, and at the same 
time diminish the profits made from it. 
Unfortunately, at present prices high 
farming did not pay. It was just the 
men who had farmed the highest who 
had suffered most during all this depres- 
sion. Yet it was proposed that a land- 
lord should pay compensation upon in- 
creased productiveness, whether there 
was any profit or there was not. Again, 
liability was to rest upon the landlord 


within three years of the Award. Was 
there ever a more thoughtless provision 
than that? Within that period there 
might be a complete revolution in prices. 
An improvement which might be fitting 
now might be absolutely unfitting three 
years hence. He could not conceive 
anything more injurious to the tenant 
farmer than the passing of such a Bill, 
for it would compel the landlords in self- 
defence to cease to let their farms at all, 
and take their holdings into their own 
hands. The Minister for Agriculture 
would admit that nothing could be worse 
for the tenant farmer than that. The 
extraordinary position into which we 
should be driven by these new proposals 
would be that we should have farmers 
willing to take farms, and landlords 
anxious to let them, but absolutely 
debarred .and prevented by the provi- 
sions of this measure. There was 4 
provision as to drainage, the effect of 
which did not appear to be ap 
prehended by the promoters of the 
Bill. It was proposed that compensation 
should be given for drainage without the 
consent of an arbitrator. Were hon. - 
Members aware that already in many of 
the best farming districts in England 
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drainage improvements could be made 
and compensation could be claimed with- 
out the consent of either landlord or 
arbitrator? Who ever heard of a farmer 
in Lincolnshire farming under the Lincoln- 
shire custom, who had to ask permission 
for the drainage of his farm when the 
circumstances and conditions of the land 
required it? This provision in the Bill 
was a distinct limitation of the right to 
compensation which had been enjoyed in 
many districts for a hundred years. 
This was another unexpected result of 
amateur legislation. 
everybody the Bill provided that a tenant 
might ask consent of the arbitrator to 
make repairs and then claim compensa- 
tion for them. He was always under 





To the surprise of | point. 


| 
| 
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abolition of the law of distraint. In 
the midst of all the troubles with 
which agriculture had to contend, there 
was a new and added terror arising from 
this fact—that there were a number 
of Gentlemen in the House representing 
counties with which they were in no way 
whatever connected except politically ; 
Gentlemen on whom it was no reflection 
to say that they had no practical know- 
ledge or experience of either the owner- 
ship or the occupation of land. The hon. 
Member for West Devon was a case in 
Although the hon. Member made 
a most moderate speech, he displayed a 
positively alarming ignorance of the 
principal facts and features of the pre- 
sent situation. These were the Gentle- 


the impression that the first duty of a}men who were now endeavouring to 
tenant at present was to keep in repair | instruct not only the farmers, but Par- 
a farm which was in good order when he liament, in regard to this question. 
entered upon it—to keep it in tenantable | 


repair. Now it appeared he was to be 
compensated for doing the first thing he 
undertook to do. 
Bedford had criticised ‘with severity the 
provision that a scheduled report of the 
condition of a farm was to be made at 
the time the farm was taken. 
not pledge himself to the adoption of 
that proposal, because he saw con- 
siderable 


The hon. Member for | 


This proposal was an absolute and com- 
plete revolution in the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and on that ground 
he should oppose it, though it must not 


be supposed that he was opposed to any 


/amendment of the existing law. On the 


He did | 


contrary, he supported the suggestion 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act 
could be amended with advantage. He 


'served on the Committee of the Central 


difficulties in the way of | 


carrying it out; but he was sure if) 


it could be carried out it would be a 
most desirable addition to the law. 


Home-grown corn stood on a different | 


footing. But the real difficulty was this : | 
Was it possible to devise means which | 


would effectually guard against fraud ? 
If that condition could be fulfilled, there 
was very littledifference between farmers 
and valuers; but until he had seen a 
scheme which would effectively prevent 
fraud, he must qualify his acceptance of 
the proposal. As to the law of distraint, 
he differed altogether from the hon. 
Member for Bedford. An alteration 
would be a great benefit to the other 
creditors as against the landlord ; but 
as to the great majority of farmers, it 
would be a most injurious blow to their 
interests. The yreat capitalist farmer, 


who took up several thousand acres, 
might like to get rid of the law of dis- 
traint, because it would give him prac- 
tically a monopoly ; but for the smaller 
owners, and the labourers who had by 
thrift acquired small capital, no more 
cruel blow could be devised than the 


Chamber of Agriculture appointed to 
consider this very question. They were 
a body of practical men, perhaps more 
competent to deal with the question than 
the author of this Bill. They made an 
exhaustive Report, and he believed —with- 
out pledging himself to the details of the 
Report, which required careful considera- 
tion—that it afforded a very fair basis 


‘for the solution of the question, and 





might at the proper time become a 
proper subject for the consideration of 
the Government of the day. He was as 
ready as any hon. Gentleman opposit2 to 
entertain any well-considered proposals 
for the reform of land tenure ; but he 
was not prepared to accept the crude 
proposals contained in this Bill. He 
would entreat the House, whatever they 
might do in regard to this question, not 
to run away with the idea that it was 
going to be any remedy for agricultural 
depression. An hon. Member had com- 
plained of him for deluding the farmers 
by talking of the currency question in 
connection with agriculture. Would the 
hon. Member deny that the whole of the 
evidence proved that the fall in prices 
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was the whole cause of agricultural de- 
pression? And unless that state of 
things could be changed, there was no 
hope of permanent improvement. He 
had always been in the habit of telling 
his constituents the whole truth on any 
question in which they were interested, 
and why should he withhold his deep 
conviction that there was only one 
remedy for their present distress? The 
hon. Member said that Parliament 
would never consent to proposals of that 
kind. But how did he know? Even 
the hon. Member for South Devon, 
who seconded the Bill, said that 
the time was coming for a reconsidera- 
tion of economic principles if the greatest 
industry in the country were to be saved 
from ruin. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture said that the depression was felt in 
other countries as well; but that was 
rather a reason for seeking an inter- 
national arrangement. ‘the hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced the Bill said that 
the only remedy was self-help. If by 
self-help he meant enabling the farmers 
to help themselves to other persons’ 
land, it was a remedy of which he did 
not approve. Confidence was one of the 
great things required to induce capital 
to embark in agriculture; and it was 
these wild proposals made day after day 
in the House of Commons with regard 
to the land which did more than any- 
thing else to shake confidence. It was 
too true that agriculture had fallen on 
evil days ; but the worst and most cruel 
blow would be when its disasters were 
crowned by the well intentioned inter- 
ference of those who professed to be its 
friends. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD moved the 
Adjournment of the Debate, whereupon 

Mr. H.C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put,” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 216; 
Noes, 199.”—(Division List, No. 82.) 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 218; 
Noes, 189.—(Division List, No. 83.) 
Mr. Chaplin. 





Main Question put and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°. 


Motion made, and. Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, &c.”— 
(Mr. Lambert)— 


It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, and objection being taken, further 
proceeding stood adjourned till Monday 
next. 


FISHERIES (CLOSE SEASON) IRELAND 
BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
appealed to the House to allow the Bill 
to pass. 

Mer. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
supported the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and stated that the Bill was purely 


non-contentious. 


Bill read 2° 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES ACT (1893) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause | agreed to. 
On Clause 2, 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) asked for information con- 
cerning the Bill. 

Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) explained that the Bill had 
only stood over to allow the Govern- 
ment to consider what amendments were 
needed. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said he 
wished to hear something more about 
the amendments. 


It being Six of the clock, Mr. SPEAKER 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 16th May 18965. 





DRAFTING OF BILLS. 

Message from the Commons that they 
have appointed a Select Committee of 
Five Members to join with the Select 
Committee appointed by this House, as 
mentioned in the Message of this House 
of the 5th day of April last, to consider 
in what manner such inconvenience as 
arises from legislation by reference in 
Acts of Parliament to prior enactments 
can best be avoided. 


JOURNAL COMMITTEE. 

Report from, that the one hundred 
and twenty-sixth volume of the Journals 
(57th and 58th Vict. 1894), with an 
Index, was ready for delivery: read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table; and 
the said volume ordered to be delivered 
in the same manner as the preceding 
volumes of the Journals have been 
delivered. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1889. 
Report of the Charity Commissioners 
for England and Wales, presented. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Report of the progress of the Ordnance 
Survey to the 3lst December, 1894, 
presented. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

The following Bills were considered 
in Committee (according to Order). 
Amendments were made, and in each 
case the Standing Committee nega- 
tived; the Report of Amendments to 
be received to-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL 
(Acton) 


ELemMentary Epucation 
OrDER CONFIRMATION 
Bitt.—{[H.1. } 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTioN PROVISIONAL 


OrpER COoNFIRMATION (BRISTOL) 
Bitu.—{ 4.1. ] 
ELEMENTARY Epvucation ProvislonaL 


OrpER ConFirMATION (Hornsey) 


Bitt.—{ 4.1. } 
VOL, XXXIII. [rourrH series. } 


{16 May 1895} (Scotland) Amendment. 
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ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIon PRovisionAL 
OrpDER CONFIRMATION (LEEDS) 
Bitt.—[H.L. } 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrpeR ConFIRMATION (LIVERPOOL) 
Biti.—[H.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LOWESTOFT) 
Bitt.—[H.1. | 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PROVISIONAL 
OrpDER CONFIRMATION (MANCHES- 
TER) Bitt.—{H.1.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (PWLLHEL!) 


Brtu.—{ 4.1. ] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrpER CONFIRMATION WESsTON- 
suPER-MareE) Bitt.—{#.1. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL.—[u.1.] 
House in Committee (according to 

Order); Bill reported without amend- 

ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 

Committee. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1850) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TweEpMoutTH) said, the Bill he asked 
their Lordships to read a second time 
was one which had passed through 
the House of Commons by general con- 
sent. The High Court of Justiciary in 
Scotland had recently decided that cock- 
fighting did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Cruelty to Animals 
(Scotland) Act, 1850, and therefore in 
Scotland there was no power to deal 
with cock-fighting when it took place. 
Recently there had been a number of 
very flagrant cases of cock-fighting in 
Renfrewshire, where cocks had been 
armed with steel spurs and where the 
gatherings had heen attended by large 
numbers of roughs. The object of the 
Bill was to bring cock-fighting within 
the operation of the Act of 1850, and 
he hoped their Lordships would give the 
Bill a Second Reading. 


Bill read 2°, 
3H 
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SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL.—[u..] 


Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—{x.t.] 
Order for Second Reading to-morrow, 
discharged. 


THE RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
DUBLIN. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE rose to 
ask— 

‘* What is the total sum that it is contem- 
lated to spend on the re-modelling of the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin; whether it 
does not exceed £110,000 ; and whether it would 
not be better to build a new asylum in a more 
healthy locality, rather than to spend a large 
sum of money in repairing and altering an old 
building on a bad site?” 


He said he made no apology for putting 
the question, although he was aware 
that when he was absent earlier in the 
Sexsion, a question something like his 
was put by Lord Erne. Upon that 
occasion the noble Lord opposite made a 
short statement to which he would refer. 
Although he was intimately acquainted 
with many parts of Dublin, he did not 
happen to know very much about the 
particular part of Dublin in which the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum was situated, 
but for his purposes he gathered enough 
as to the facts from the noble Lord’s 
answer when he was last interrogated. 
With regard to the very peculiar and 
mysterious disease which broke out 
some years ago, the noble Lord said the 
Chief Public Health Officer of Dublin 
admitted there was a certain kind of 
contamination of the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the Ccrains. Such 
contamination of the soil in Dublin was, 
he was afraid, by no means an un- 
common thing. Fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, when the Intermediate Education 
Board was seeking for an office, he, on 
behalf of the Board of which he was at 
that time a member, made inquiries into 
the state of some of the houses in 
Dublin, and he found that very good 
houses indeed were to be bought for 
small sums of money compared with 
what was to be paid in London. But 
when they were buying a house the 
first thing to do was to examine the 
state of the soil below the house, 
because most of the houses in Dublin 
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were built in a time when modern sani- 
tation was not at all understood,and when 
there was the cesspool system, the con- 
sequence being that the soil had been 
much contaminated. If they wanted to 
be quite safe when they bought a house 
it was necessary very often to remove 
the suil below the house entirely, and in 
many instances to take out the founda- 
tions and rebuild them. That was a 
very expensive job, and if it were 
to be done in the case of a large asylum 
like the Richmond Asylum it would cost 
a great deal of money. He understood 
that as the Richmond Asylum was too 
smal] at present to accommodate pro- 
perly the inmates, it was proposed to 
build a new asylum for some of the 
lunatics at a place called Portrane, and 
also to patch up and alter the present 
asylum. What he wanted to know was 
whether it would not be better and 
cheaper either to build a sufficiently 
large asylum at Portrane for all the 
pauper lunatics of Dublin and the coun- 
ties associated with Dublin—Louth and, 
he believed, Wicklow—or, ifit was thought 
advisable, to build a second asylum some- 
where else instead of patching up the 
asylum at Richmond for the accommo- 
dation of a portion of the lunatic poor! 
The noble Lord, when questioned by 
Lord Erne, said that the Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland advised that 
with certain alterations the Richmond 
Asylum might be continued for use by 
the pauper lunatics of the City of Dub- 
lin; but, on the other hand, the Resi- 
dent Medical Superintendent advised 
that the site was not a favourable one, 
and that it would be better to build a 
new asylum altogether. £65,000 was 
mentioned by a noble Lord as the pro- 
bable cost of altering the present asylum, 
but he (Lord Belmore) had since been 
informed that so far from that being the 
case, the probability was that £110,000 
would have to be spent. As was often 
the case with Irish estimates, the sum 
was nearly doubled. It seemed to some 
people who had looked into the matter 
that it would certainly be better to 
either enlarge the Portrane Asylum or 
to build a second one, and, of course, to 
get whatever was possible for the old 
site, which, he supposed, would be sold. 
With reference to building in the 
country he might make one remark. 
He was for more than a quarter of 
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century one of the governors of an asy-;of the circumstances of the case, the 
lum which was built out in the country ;| Board of Control did not feel justified 
and he was sure that it would be greatly in recommending this course, by which a 
for the benefit of the lunatic poor of | large additional burden would be thrown 
Dublin if they also could be provided upon the taxpayers. This view was also 
with an asylum outside the city. Lord adopted by the Governors of the Asylum 
Ribblesdalehad pointed out on a previous themselves, and as he had pointed out 
occasion that there were houses only on | when this question was last raised by 
one side of the Richmond Asylum; but | Lord Erne, the Irish Government were 
even in that case, it could not enjoy the | not the supreme authority. If the Board 
favourable conditions of a country site. of Control and the Governors were satis- 
As to how far this was a question for the fied, the Government could do little 











Irish Government, he would only remark 
that it was a question on which the Gov- 


ment could, at any rate, exercise a strong | 
moral pressure and potential voice ; and | 


it should not be left to the discretion of | 
the governors alone. 

Lorpv RIBBLESDALE said, that the | 
cost of remodelling the Richmond Asy- | 
lum was estimated at £60,000, and not | 
at £110,000. For that sum it was cal- 
culated that suitable 
accommodation would be provided for 
the 800 lunatics of the district, who could 
not be accommodated in the new build- 
ings at Portrane. The new buildings 
were estimated to cost £240,000, and to 
accommodate 1,200 lunatics. He took 
no exception as to the way in which the 
noble Earl had explained the whole 
matter, and reminded the House of what 
the Government had said before. Ona 
previous occasion he had explained the 
facts of the case on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and he had nothing to explain 
away. As to the moral pressure which 
the Irish Government could bring to bear 
on the Board of Control, at an earlier 


stage the Government tovk very much | 


the view now stated by the noble Earl. 
They thought that it might be better to 
abandon the existing Asylum, and to 
erect new buildings on a better site, get- 
ting rid of the disagreeable associations 
which seemed to hang about the old site. 
After reading all the correspondence, he | 
was bound to say that that was still his 
personal opinion. The Irish Govern-| 
ment approached the Board of Control | 
on the subject, and they pointed out an 
economic objection. The whole site of 
buildings, they said, if put into the 


open market could not possibly produce 
more than £20,000, whereas, while used 
for the accommodation of lunatics, for 
which purpose they were adapted, they 
were worth at least £100,000. 


In view 


buildings and | 


more. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, 
that as one of the Governors of the Rich- 
mond Lunatic Asylum, he knew that 

they had had long discussions on this 
“subject. Ultimately the decision was 
| that the present Asylum should be main- 
tained, and that certain buildings should 
| be put up as additions to the old build- 
ings, which were adapted for the pur- 
poses of any asylum. The increase of 
lunacy in Ireland, as well as in other 
countries, was so great that the Gover- 
nors had thought it necessary to build 
another Asylum, and the Board of Con- 
trol’s assent having been obtained, plans 
were prepared for the auxiliary Asylum 
at Portrane. The land had been pur- 
chased, and the buildings would be in 
progress very soon. The Medical Super- 
jintendent of the Asylum, who was 
| appointed in the time of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, had been pressing for these 
improvements for a long time, and it was 
entirely by his action that matters had 
been carried so far. The Governors de- 
precated the moving of the Asylum, be- 
cause they thought that it would involve 
a great waste of money. The small addi- 
tional structures to the old buildings were 
partly brick and partly wood, but they 
answered their purpose very well. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said that this 
|question had attracted very keen at- 

tention from all those who took any 
interest in lunatic administration. 
That consideration was wider than 
|any narrow local considerations, or any 
question of small or even large additions 
to the rates. There had been a very 
large increase in the lunatic population 
of Ireland and other countries, and there 
|had been an earnest and benevolent 
desire to find what was the best curative 
process to be applied in the treatment of 
lunatics. The universal opinion was— 
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that the wisest and best course was to 
place asylums in healthy country sur- 
roundings where the inmates could have 
the opportunity of gardening and 
moderate occupation in agriculture, to 
relieve the mind. This principle would 
he found in full operation in England, 
Scotland, and everywhere else in Ire- 
land. It had been applied in Belfast 
and Londonderry. In the case of the 
latter city, the asylum was moved to the 
open country, for a site far more healthy 
than that of the Richmond Asylum, in 
the suburbs of Londonderry. He doubted 
whether there was an asylum in Ireland 
with a larger number of inmates than 
the Richmond Asylum. At present it 
was enormously overcrowded, there being 
about 400 in excess of the number for 
whom there was legitimate space. When, 
under the pressure of their own feelings, 
assisted by enlightened criticism from 
outside, the Governors tried to cope 
with this state of things, they found 
that the difficulty could largely be 
met by erecting a new and _ healthily 
situated asylum at Portrane. He had 
no doubt that this new institu- 
tion would work well, but what was to 
happen to the lunatics heretofore housed 
at the Richmond Asylum, who could 
not be accommodated at Portrane? They 
would be between 600 and 700 in 
number. If a large number of the pre- 
sent inmates of Richmond Asylum were 
to be accommodated at Portrane, a 
parity of reasoning would suggest that 
the remainder would get similar advan- 
tages by the enlargement of the plans. 
That would be the obvious consideration 
unless there were some overmastering 
convenience or question of money that 
compelled the question to be adjourned. 
Of course prudence had always to be 
borne in mind ; but from all he heard 
on this question he was disposed to 
think that the noble Lord had not been 
put in possession of the actual figures 
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| very expensive tinkering policy. What 


was that policy? Could any milder form 
of words be used, bearing in mind the 
correction which he proposed to give to 
the figures? The noble Lord represent- 
ing the Government stated on informa- 
tion furnished to him that he believed 
about £60,000 or £65,000 was the cor- 
‘rect figure. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE: £60,000. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, that at 
_the last meeting of the Governors it ap- 
peared that the gentleman whose plans 
|were to be adopted for the alteration, 
'Mr. Naher Roberts, a very able man, 
stated that in addition tu £10,000 al- 
‘ready spent in alterations, it was con- 
templated to spend £49,000 more, that 
was to say £59,000. He went on to add, 
‘however, what was a very important 
circumstance, namely, that the subse- 
quent cost of completing the arrange- 
/ments at the North House would amount 
to about £50,000. This came to exactly 
‘the £110,000 stated in the question of 
his noble Friend. This was stated by 
the right hon. Mr. Mead, formerly Lord 
| Mayor, in the presence of Mr. Naher 
Roberts. At the last meeting it was 
‘also stated that the present building at 
Richmond if sold in the market would 
realise £20,000; so that there was a 
\sum of £130,000 available. Surely the 
proposition suggested by his noble Friend 
| was a better one—namely, to seek for a 
‘new site, with healthy surroundings, 
‘in accordance with all the require- 
‘ments and suggestions of modern 
science for the treatment of the 
insane, than to spend this immense sum 
on a bad and condemned site, in trying 
to alter an asylum which was situated in 
a place that would not be tolerated 
according to the opinions of those who 
were the best judges of these questions. 
'He believed it had been stated on a 
former occasion that it was contemplated 
to buy some further land in the neigh- 





with reference to this case. Unquestion-| bourhood in order to meet the require- 
ably they differed entirely from the facts | ments of modern lunacy treatment ; and 
supplied to him. It was true, he be-| if this were the case, then here was & 
lieved, that the local superintendent of further element of expense. They there- 
the asylum, a very able medical officer, ‘fore had £1 10,000, plus £20,000 for the 
was not at all satisfied with the feasi- old buildings, and the saving in the cost 
bility of ever making the old asylum a/of buying new land in the neighbour 
good place for the reception or treat- | hood. But Lord Powerscourt, who knew 
ment of the insane, and his opinion was |the locality better than he did, though 
about as valuable as could be obtained | he personally had some knowledge of it, 
Treland. He was entirely against — be able to say whether or not 


Lord Ashhourne. 
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there was any very tempting additional! Lorp RIBBLESDALE could hardly 
land to be bought outside the walls of | believe in any case that the authorities 
the asylum. He thought that it would | would inform him that these plans would 
be extremely difficult to find appropriate | only cost £60,000. If the authorities 
additional land in the neighbourhood in| abandoned the existing buildings and 
order to improve the locality and make | provided elsewhere for the lunatics who 
it more attractive to look upon than at| would become homeless, the charge 
present. This was not, however, the| would add £100,000 net to the large 
occasion to enter into further details. | sum of money which was being spent — 
The question of his noble Friend had | £240,000. The whole point centred 
been presented reasonably and broadly, | round the question, “What is the esti- 
and he admitted that the Government mate?” The figures in his possession 
had met it fairly. He was aware of the were £60,000, and the noble Lord’s 
difficulties. It was right that the | figures were £110,000. The informa- 
governors should be very careful to see) tion of the Irish Office was more likely 
that value was got for their money, | to be accurate than an extract from a 
and that they were  safeguard-| newspaper, from which the noble Lord 
ing the rights of the ratepayers. | had quoted. 


It was a difficult and important) ,,, Marquess or SALISBURY 


duty, but he, Sovecnment _Possessed | suggested an explanation of the discre- 
— ey practically the pancy. In Ireland it was the universal 


nomination to the Board of Control of | : ale . 
con mumtera, and the timate Practice of arehitents pan evict 
carrying out of the many arrangements | hie Lord ap lied that rule to the case 
rested with them. The Board of Control | vider Seeoensine he would find that, if 
was composed of able men, and the | ¢),, original sum was £60,000, twice that 
opinion of all the Board and the) amount would approximate to the figures 
Governors, as well as the Government, quoted by his noble and learned Friend. 
was that the best possible result should) * * Bia Pe : 
be attained. Noone suggested that the) Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
Government, the Board of Control, and had seen the buildings, and he did not 
the Governors were not anxious to do| think that they could have cost anything 
what was best for these afflicted persons ; | like £110,000. They were wooden struc- 
but his noble Friend had drawn atten- | tures, and some of them of concrete; 
tion to the opinion, widely entertained by | and, generally, they were not of an 
persons who considered these great ques- | ambitious character. He thought that 
tions of lunacy administration, that, on, there must be some mistake. 
the whole, it would be wiser, cheaper, | Lory ASHBOURNE did not think 
and in the interests of lunacy adminis-| that there was the slightest mistake in 
tration boldly to grapple with the ques-| his figures. The allegation was that 
tion by seeking a site at which no one £10,000 had been spent already ; it was 
could cavil, instead of spending this im- contemplated to spend almost imme- 
mense sum of money on a site which, at diately £49,000, that made £59,000, 
all events, had been seriously impugned, | while over and above this it was con- 
and by altering buildings which up to| templated at a subsequent date to spend 
the present time had not had a very/| another sum of £50,000. There was a 
satisfactory history. | discrepancy of £50,000 between his view 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, that his|and the view furnished to the noble 
noble Friend was perfectly right; it| Lord on behalf of the Government. He 
would, perhaps, be better and cheaper. | asserted that the conversation wherein 
As to the question of figures, however, | this sum of £50,000 was stated occurred 
he spoke under correction, because he|in the presence of Mr. Usher Roberts, 
had not seen the specifications or the | who had been superannuated in the ful- 
estimates ; but he thought that in the| ness of his powers under the 65 years’ 
sum of £110,000 his noble and learned | rule. 
Friend had somehow included £50,000 
twice, 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: They do not 
do that even in Ireland. 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
after Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th May 1895. 
House met at Three of the Clock. 


CIVIL SERVICES ADDITIONAL ESTI- 
MATE, 1895-96 (ROYAL PARKS AND 
PLEASURE GARDENS). 


{COMMONS} 





Railway Bill. 


1308 
HOURS OF LABOUR (FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES). 


| Address for-- 


“ Return showing (1) the State limitation of 
hours of work by adult men and women, young 
rsons, and children in the texile trades in the 
ifferent States upon the Continent of Euro 
and in the United States of America; (2) 
| ages at which such children are allowed to begin 
work, and whether they begin as half-timers or 
full-timers ; (3) whether the State limitation is 
enforced by any and what system of inspection, 
and indicating the changes which have been 
‘made in these respects since the Berlin Con- 
ference.”’— (Mr. Whiteley.) 


Estimate presented,—of the Addi-| 
tional Amount required in the year) 


ending 3lst March 1896 to defray the 
Expense of Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens (Class I. 2) [by Command] ; 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed.—[{No. 266.] 


CIVIL SERVICES ADDITIONAL ESTI- 
MATE (FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
REGISTRY.) 

Estimate presented,— of the Additional 
Amount required in the year ending 31st 
March 1896 to pay the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Registry of Friendly 
Societies, 38 and 39 Vic. c. 60 (Class II. 


15) [by Command]; Referred to the 


Committee of Supply, and to be printed. 
—{No. 267.] 


CHARITY COMMISSION (WELSH INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889). 
Copy presented,—of Report of the 

Charity Commissioners of their Proceed- 

ings under The Welsh Intermediate 

Education Act, 1889 [by Command] ; 

to lie upon the Table. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Memorandum stating the nature of the 
Proposals contained in the Provisional Order 
included in the Pilotage Provisional Order 
Bill.” — (Mr. Burt.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 268.] 


SCHOOLMASTERS (PENSIONS). 
Return ordered— 


* Showing the numbers and names of School- 
masters and Schoolmistresses in receipt of Pen- 
sions from the Scotch Education Department, 
the school at which they were last engaged, the 
date when they commenced teaching, the age at 
retirement, the date of retirement, and the 
amount of pension paid to each.””"—(Mr. Weir.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
Order read : That this Bill be read a 


' second time. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
| bury, East) desired to ask if anyone was 
|present who could answer certain ques- 
| tions with regard to this Bill, because if 
not he should have to request that its 
| consideration be deferred till to-morrow. 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: It stands by Order 
| for to-day already. 
| Mr. ROWLANDS remarked, that it 
| was very unfortunate that if a Member 
desired to ask a question with regard to 
|a private Bill, no one interested in such 
Bill should be present to answer him. 
The Bill now before them took powers 
for obtaining the control of a certain 
railway, and he desired to ask if the 
directors intended to make any altera- 
tion in the passenger fares over that 
particular line? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know 
what the purpose of this Bill is, but I 
assume that it is not a Bill which deals 
with the question of fares. 

Mr. ROWLANDS said, the company 
distinctly took control of the particular 
railway by this Bill, and once having 
got it under their control they would 
have the entire management of it. In 
the interest of the travelling public, he 
wished to ascertain if it was pro 
by the directors to take any, and, if s0, 
what, action with regard to passenger 
fares? He did not wish to oppose the 
entire Bill, but he desired to have some 
information on this point, and in the 
absence of anyone who could give him 
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an answer, he would move that the 
Debate be adjourned till to-morrow. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second that ? 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) : I beg to second that Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to :—That 
the Debate be adjourned till to-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 
Message from the Lords :—“ That 
they have agreed to Military Lands 
Provisional Orders Bill, without Amend- 


ment.” 


QUESTIONS. 





SPECIAL CAMPAIGN PENSIONS. 


*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, if 
he can state what number of compassion- 
ate pensions to soldiers who served in the 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny campaigns 
have been granted since he made his 
statement on the Army Estimates ; and 
whether all the applications from men of 
65 years of age and upwards have 
now been dealt with by the Chelsea 
Hospital Commissioners. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Since March 15, when the 
Army Estimates were introduced in this 
House, 118 special campaign pensions 
have been granted, and 119 are in 
various stages of consideration. All the 
qualified claimants over 65 years of age 
at home have been dealt with or are 
among those mentioned as under consi- 
deration ; but new claims are constantly 
received, and the claims from men in the 
colonies are only taken up as they are 
renewed. 

*Sir JOHN LENG said that he pre- 
sumed that these cases included those of 
the old soldiers who were incapacitated 
from work by ill health. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
asked whether the rule that men must 
be in a state of destitution before they 
could receive assistance was still 
enforced. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, that the rule 
was interpreted very generously. 

Mr. HANBURY asked how far this 
rule, which really discouraged thrift, had 
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been abolished. What in fact was the 
present rule? 

*Mr. WOODALL said, that he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
question, as he thought it inadvisable 
that a public answer should be given. 

Mr. HANBURY said that he must 
put the question on the Paper. 

*Mr. WOODALL: Very well; I will 
ask the hon. Member to put it down. 


Commission. 


| 
| 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
the St. Patrick Division of Dublin, I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, in view of the fact 
that the Commission on Bovine Tuber- 
culosis has been proceeding for the past 
five years, and that numerous questions 
have been asked thereon, whether the 
Government have delayed the practical 
consideration of this matter; and 
whether they expect to be able to 
announce their decision within a reason- 
able time? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will recommend that the 
scope of the inquiry of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
effect of food derived from tuberculous 
animals on human health shall be ex- 
tended so that the Royal Commission 
may further inquire and report on ad- 
ministrative procedures available for 
reducing the amount of tuberculous 
material in the food supplied by animals 
to man ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central) : The 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis issued 
their report a few days ago, after a pro- 
longued inquiry. The evidence which 
has been taken during that time has not 
yet been issued. The Report makes no 
recommendations. The Commission has 
arrived at various conclusions of fact as 
to the existence of tuberculosis in animals, 
and as to the possibility of its being com 
municated to consumers of meat and 
milk. These conclusions appear to point 
to the expediency of an extension of the 
system of inspection of dairies, slaughter- 
houses, and butchers’ shops, and possibly 
to the general establishment of public 
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slaughter-hous’s. Until the evidence | in certain pits in Dalry, Ayrshire, work- 
taken by the Commission is published, | men are prohibited from ascending the 
and time has been given for the con,shaft before Four o'clock, even when 
sideration of the very large and difficult their work is finished earlier, or when 
questions involved, I shall be quite from any cause they are unable to con- 
unable to state what the intentions of tinue at work ; and (2) whether he will 
the Government are upon these matters, | introduce a clause into the new Mines 
or whether it is desirable to have a) Act putting a stop to such proceedings? 
further inquiry as suggested by the hon., Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I under- 
Member for West Salford. | stand that it is a fact that in certain pits in 

Mr. LEES KNOWLESasked whether | Dalry, workmen are prohibited from as- 
the right hon. Member would issue direc- | cending the shaft before Four o'clock, but 
tions to magistrates, sanitary inspectors, | I am informed this rule is not strictly en- 
and other officials, as to what meat they | forced in case of illness or other reason- 
should condemn, and what meat they | |able excuse being made. I will consult 
should not condemn. | the Secretary of State as to the last 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he | question. 
did not think he had any power to issue | 
such directions. The inspectors of meat | 
were appointed by the local authorities. | 


FATAL ACCIDENTS TO RAILWAY 
SERVANTS. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
DALRY MINES, AYRSHIRE. ‘ton, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD) ‘State for the Home Department whe- 
(Tower Hamlets, Bow and Bromley) : On | ther, having regard to the importance 
behalf of the hon. Member for South! of the Board of Trade being represented 
West Ham (Mr. J. Keir Hardie), I beg | at inquests on fatal accidents to railway 
to ask the Secretary of State for the | servants, he will cause a circular letter 
Home Department—(1) whether he is | to be sent to coroners in England and 





aware that the miners employed in No. 7, 
Blair Pit, Dalry, Ayrshire, appointed | 








intimating that the recent in- 
crease of the staff of the Board of Trade 


James Crawford as their check-weigher | by the appointment of practical railway 
on Ist May, in the form prescribed by|men as sub-inspectors of railways, will 
the Mines Regulation Act ; that a letter | now enable the Board to be represented 
was sent to Mr. Cunningham, the | more frequently at inquests, and recom- 
manager, inviting him to attend at the mending coroners to apply by telegraph 
ballot, but that the manager refuses to|to the Board of Trade to send an in- 
allow Crawford to take his place on the | |spector or sub-inspector to attend all 
pit head until the miners sign their | inquests on such fatalities ? 
names at the office that they are in} Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I am in- 
favour of him acting as check-weigher ; | formed by the Board of Trade that in 
and (2) whether such action is in accord- railway cases when a coroner asks for 
ance with the Mines Act? technical assistance, it is their practice, 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or) | unless there is a grave reason to the con- 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART. trary, to direct an inspecting officer of 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russext, North | railways to attend the inquest. They 
Beds): My attention has already been | will be willing to continue this practice 
called to this case by the Inspector. The | in important cases involving the deaths 


facts are as stated in the first paragraph, | 
but I am informed that the following | 
day the men agreed to sign the paper, 
and that the check-weigher has been 
allowed to take up his duties. I do not 
think that the manager was entitled 
under the Mines -. to require the 
miners to sign the pape 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD : a! 
behalf of the same hon. Member, 
beg to ask the Secretary for the Home 
Department—(1) whether he isaware “ae 


Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre. 


of railway servants, and on receiving a 
request from the coroner they will direct 
a sub-inspector to attend. A circular 
letter scarcely appears to be necessary, 
as coroners are well aware of the prac- 
tice of the Department. 


NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES. 
Sirk THOMAS SUTHERLAND 
I | (Greenock) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether the 
Board of Trade has the power to cause 
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the inquiry now proceeding under 
Section 189 of the Thames Conservancy 
Act 1894, as to the practicability and 
expediency of improving the navigation 
of the Thames and the estuary thereof,” 
to be extended to the whole of the river 
as far upwards as London Bridge, in 
place of the limits fixed by the Act, that 
is to say, from the Nore Lightship to 
Thorney Creek; and whether, if the 
Board of Trade have the power, they 
will exercise it ? 


Taz PRESIDENT or tas BOARD | 


or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
S.): The Board have no power to extend 
the inquiry to which the hon. Member 
alludes. The Admiralty, having re- 


surveyed the limits fixed by Section 189 | 
of the Thames Conservancy Act 1894, | 


are now engaged in examining the shoal 
patches between Thorney Creek and 
Gravesend. The Conservators of the 
Thames are also making a survey of the 
river above Gravesend. 
and examination, when completed, will 
be placed before the Commissioners who 
are holding the inquiry referred to. 


PROPOSED PASTEUR INSTITUTE IN 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL) 


(Donegal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land—(1) whether applications from vari- 
ous quarters have been made to the Irish 
Local Government Board to take neces- 
sary steps to establish a Pasteur Insti- 
tute in Dublin ; and (2) whether, having 
regard to the fact that this system 
involves operations upon living animals, 
he will be able to give an undertaking 


that public money will not be applied to 


the establishment of an institution of 
this character in Dublin ? 

*THoe CHIEF SECRETARY For IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I understand that the 


Boards of Guardians of a large number | 
of Unions in Ireland have adopted a_ 
Resolution of the nature referred to in| 


the first paragraph of the question. The 
Local Government Board are now col- 
lecting information as to the amount 
expended from the poor rates in sending 
poor persons to the Institute in Paris 
for treatment, and my hon. Friend may 
rest assured that the whole matter will 
be carefully considered when it comes 
before me. 


{16 May 1895} 
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KILLYBEGS PIER. 

Mr. MACNEILL: T beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he 
'can now state when the building of the 
pier at Killybegs, which was promised 
by the late Government upwards of four 
years ago, and by the present Govern- 
/ment upwards of two years ago, will be 
commenced ? 
| Tue SECRETARY tro tue TREA- 
('SURY (Sir Jonn Hissert, Oldham) : 
|I am sorry that as yet we have not been 
able to come to an arrangement with the 





| Congested Districts Board, nor to esti- 
'mate the amount that will be available 
| from railway funds. 


| 
TELEGRAPH OFFICES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON :(Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, whether he can see his 
way to abolish guarantees for local 
telegraph offices throughout this country, 
as the liability to give such guarantees 
seriously hampers the development of 
sparsely populated country districts ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: I cannot 
hold out any hope of an abolition of the 
guarantee system, but I would remind 
‘my hon. Friend that much has been 
done of late years to encourage the ex- 
tension of telegraphs in country districts. 
Rural sanitary authorities have been 
empowered to give guarantees for this 
purpose ; the conditions of the guarantee 
have been very considerably lightened ; 
and the Post Office is constantly making 
inquiries as to whether the business 
likely to be done at village post offices 
will justify the extension of the tele- 
graph without any guarantee at all. The 
result has been that the number of 
country telegraph offices is increasing 
steadily, and at a growing rate} In 
1890-91 the increase was 275; in 
1893-94 it was 673. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, what is 
the total number of telegraph offices in 
London and metropolitan district ; whe- 
‘ther he is aware that there are 40 tele- 
| graph offices in the metropolis within a 
|radius of two miles ; and whether he can 
spare a few of these town offices in order 
to be in a position to establish more 
offices in the rural districts, with a view 
to encourage the people of such districts 
to remain in them and abstain from 
flocking into the towns ? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): 
There are about 500 telegraph offices in 
the metropolitan district, or, in other 
words, about one office to 10,000 people. 
Elsewhere there are about 9,150 offices, 
or one office to 3,600 people. The 
offices in the metropolis have been estab- 
lished to meet the requirements of the 
public, and are only maintained if they 
pay their way. To close any of them 
would not facilitate the establishment of 
telegraph offices in rural districts, which, 
however, are being extended with in- 
creasing rapidity year by year, the 
number of offices added in 1890-91 being 
275, and in the three following years 
349, 561, and 673. 


INDIAN GUARANTEED RAILWAY 
STOCK. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether he is aware-that in 
the transfer of some of the Indian 
Guaranteed Railway Stocks the Com- 
panies require a certificate of burial in 
the case of the death of one of the 
holders, and will not accept a certificate 
of death ; whether he is aware that this 
often involves great difficulty and delay ; 
and whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of altering this requirement 
in future ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton): The 
Railway Companies are administered by 
their respective Boards of Directors. I 
have ascertained that though the pro- 
cedure followed by each of the Com- 
panies varies somewhat in detail, the 
general practice is to accept either certi- 
ficates of death or of burial. 


MOUNT CHARLES QUARRIES, COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that one 
of the principle industries in the district 
of Mount Charles, County Donegal, is 
the quarrying and exportation of the 
Mount Charles freestone, a work which 
gives employment to labourers and small 
farmers ; whether he is aware that the 
quarries are two statute miles from 
Mount Charles (Salthill) pier, and a 


{COMMONS} 


Indian Guaranteed | 
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little more than one mile from the rail- 
way station, and that between the 
quarries and the pier and railway station 
there are steep hills, the result being 
that horses are only able to carry a little 
over half an ordinary load to the places 
of exportation ; and whether, having 
regard to the increase in the cost of trans- 
portation of stones thus carried, and to 
the fact that special orders could not be 
executed, as stones over a certain weight 
could not be drawn over the Glencough 
Braes, he would consider the propriety 
of instituting public works for cutting 
through these hills, which would give 
employment for relief of the distress in 
this neighbourhood ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed that the facts are generally as 
stated in the question, and that at 
Presentment Sessions held at Mount 
Charles on the 9th instant a presentment 
was passed for thecutting one of the worst 
‘hills. With regard to the suggestion 
|that the Government should undertake 
the cutting of these hills as relief works, 
the Local Government Board state that 
no representations have been made to 
them as to the existence of distress in 
the locality such as to justify the open- 
ing of such works, and the Board’s In- 
spector is of opinion that no such works 
are required in this district at present, 
I have directed the inspector to make 
further inquiry and to report to me at 
an early date on this point. 





| NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL : I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
ofthe Board of Trade—(1) whether his 
attention has been drawn to the grave 
inconvenience and annoyance caused to 
the travelling public by the recent 
refusal of the North British Railway 
Company to allow passengers from 
Edinburgh to Kirkcaldy to travel by 
the 4.25 p.m. train, notwithstanding that 
it stops at Kirkcaldy for the purpose of 
taking up passengers ; (2) whether he is 
aware that in giving evidence before a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in opposition to the proposed 
scheme of a rival company, the late Mr. 
John Walker, manager of the North 
British Railway Company, stated that 
the inhabitants of Kirkcaldy would have 


full advantage of all passenger trains pass 
ing Kirkcaldy ; and (3) whether, in view 
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of the strong dissatisfaction with which | 


{16 May 1895} 


Labour Traffic. 1318 
in Essex and elsewhere owing to the 


the present action of the North British damage done by this insect; and 


Railway Company is regarded, he pro- | 
taking any action in the matter ! 

Mr. BRYCE: I can quite understand 
that the people of Kirkcaldy may be put 
to inconvenience by the facts stated in 
my honourable Friend’s question. The 
Railway Company, however, state to me 
that they are only able to make this 
train keep time at Dundee and the other 
places north of Fife which it serves, by 
refusing to book passengers from Edin- | 
burgh to Kirkcaldy ; and they add that 


whether he will stop the importation of 
foreign seed peas known to be infected 
by the bug? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or truz BOARD 


or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hersert 
-GarpDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : 


There seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing as to the particular insect to which 
the hon. Member refers under the term 
“pea bug,” and I should be obliged to 
him if he would place me in possession 


of any information on the subject which 


there are trains from Edinburgh at 3.55, | he may possess. The insects of which 
4.40, and 4.50 p.m., so that, in their| specimens were sent to me from Brain- 
view, passengers from Edinburgh to/tree were, as I am advised, Sitones 


Kirkealdy have adequate afternoon | 
facilities. ‘The Board of Trade have no} 
power to teke any action in the matter ; | 
complaints regarding the absence of due | 
facilities can only be addressed to and | 
heard by the Railway Commissioners. 


lineatus, commonly described as the pea 
and bean weevil. This insect has been 
well known in this country for many 
years, and the leaflet now being issued 
by the Board of Agriculture sets out the 


|measures which may with advantage be 








Mr. DALZIEL: The right hon. | adopted with respect to it. I have no 
Gentleman has not answered the second | power to take the action suggested in the 
paragraph of my question. I would also /| latter part of the question. 
ask whether it is not the case that this) Masor RASCH said, that he had 
very train has to wait a quarter of an | some of the bugs with him. Would the 
hour at Dundee for connections ? right hon. Gentleman have consignments 

Mr. BRYCE: I daresay that is the | of peas coming from America marked as 
ease. I will endeavour to get some | such and kept in bond in order that the 
information on the subject. | bugs might develop there instead of on 
| the land ? 
| *Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: I am 

HOURS OF LABOUR IN FOREIGN afraid that what the hon. and gallant 

COUNTRIES. Gentleman suggests is outside of my 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport): I beg power. 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether he will agree to the 
Return as to the State limitation of the, QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRAFFIC. 
hours of labour in foreign countrieswhich | *Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Mid Tipperary) : 
stands on the Paper this day? I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I under- | State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
stand the hon. Member consents to the | tion has been called to the statement of 
alterations which I have communicated Dr. Cecil Wilson, Anglican Bishop of 
to him privately, and if that is so, he | Melanesia, that Sir J. B. Thurston, Her 
can have the return. |Majesty’s High Commissioner in the 

Western Pacific, had informed him, after 
a recent cruise amongst the islands, that 
PEA PESTS. he had been saddened throughout his 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I jurney by the evidences of the fearful 
beg to ask the President of the Board depopulation resulting from the Queens- 
of Agriculture, whether he is aware that land labour traffic ; whether he is aware 
the pea bug has been introduced by | that it was admitted, in the course of a 
American peas, grown by contract for | recent trial at Brisbane for kidnapping, 
English seedsmen, and that their exist-|that the Government Agent on board 
ence is admitted by the producers, who|the labour-recruiting vessel William 
advise soaking in petroleum before use ;| Manson had sanctioned the taking on 
and that pea fields are being ploughed up — of seven single women contrary 
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to the regulation forbidding the recruit- 
ing of women unless they volunteered 
with their husbands, and that other 
irregularities occurred on the same vessel 
with the cognisance of the Government 
Agent ; and whether, in view of this re- 
crudescence of the malpractices associated 
with this traffic in bygone years, he will 
urge upon the Governor of Queensland 
and Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
in the Pacific the necessity of the utmost 
vigilance and the closest supervision ? 
*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
Sypyey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
My attention has not been called to the 
statement of Dr. Cecil Wilson, Anglican 
Bishop of Melanesia, that Sir J. B. 
Thurston, Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner in the Western Pacific, had 
informed him, after a recent cruise 


amongst the islands, that he had been | 


saddened throughout his journey by the 
evidences of the fearful depopulation 
resulting from the Queensland labour 
traffic, otherwise than through the news- 
paper extract which has been forwarded 
to me by the courtesy of my hon. Friend. 
Sir John Thurston has in recent des- 
patches expressed the opinion that the 
labour traffic has tended to depopulate 
some of the islands. The Governor of 
Queensland has reported that the master 
and Government Agent of the William 
Manson have been committed for trial 
at Brisbane for kidnapping; but the 
official report of the trial has not yet 
been received. The High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific has arrived on 
leave, and it is intended to confer with 
him on this and other questions con- 
nected with the islands of the Pacific, 
but it is premature to discuss the ques- 
tion of addressing the Governor of 
Queensland in the sense suggested. 


ST. CLEARS PARISH COUNCIL, 
CARMARTHEN. 
Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 


Parish Council for St. Clears, in the) 


county of Carmarthen, have communi- 
cated with him in reference to the use 
of the justices’ room for the purpose of 
holding Parish Council meetings under 
Section 4 of the Local Government Act, 
1894; whether, having considered the 
representations made to him, both for 


Mr. J. FP. Hogan. 
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and against the use of the room, he 
communicated his consent to the chair- 
man of the Parish Council ; whether the 
Standing Joint Committee, in the face 
of this communication, refused the 
Council the use of the room; and whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, he will 
direct the Standing Joint Committee to 
grant the Parish Council the use of the 
room on any reasonable occasion ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
facts are as stated in the question. The 
Standing Joint Committee are bound by 
Section 4 of the Local Government Act, 
1894, to allow the use of the room to 
the Parish Council. I think they must 
have misunderstood the law, and I will 
communicate with them further. 


POLICE PROTECTION IN SOUTH 
LEITRIM. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 
|I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that since police protection has 
been granted to a man named M ‘Cordick, 
in the parish of Drumreilly, South 
Leitrim, the constabulary have turned 
his house into a temporary barrack, and 
employed him to run messages; and 
whether he can state for what further 
period the police intend to continue 
making payments to this man for these 
purposes ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am sorry 
to say that I have not been able to com- 
plete my inquiries on this subject. If 
the hon. Member will put the question 
down again for Monday I hope I shall 
be able to answer it. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 

Government will grant an early day for 
| the discussion of the question of referring 
|the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
‘land) Act (1887) Repeal Bill to the 
| Standing Committtee on Law, &ec ? 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenantof Ireland whether the Govern- 
ment will be able to afford an opportunity 
for the Adjourned Debate on the Motion 
to refer the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act (1887) Repeal Bill 
to the Standing Committee on Law, &c. ! 
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*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: It is not 
possible for the Government inthe present 
state of public business to give any 
undertaking on this subject. The Irish 
Land Bill must be the first and para- 
mount object of their consideration in 
the distribution of time for Irish 
business. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: What I wish 
to know is, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow anything to inter- 
pose between this Coercion Act Repeal 
Bill and the House, except the Irish 
Land Bill and the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Questions of that 
kind ought, I think, to be addressed 
be to my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House; but I have no 
reason to doubt that the Irish Land Bill 
will follow the Welsh Bill. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: That is not 
what I asked. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can say that this Bill will be 
taken after the Land Bill? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Surely the hon. 
Member must be aware that this is not 
a Government Bill, though the Govern- 
ment heartily and cordially sympathise 
with its object. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: What I desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman is this : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say that 
no time will be given to other Irish Bills 
besides the Land Bill until this Bill is 
taken up? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Oh no; I certainly 
cannot say anything of that kind. There 
is at least one Irish Bill, if not two, 
which has a prior position in the list of 
the business of the House. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : What Bills ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Municipal 
Franchise (Ireland) Bill for one. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is that the 
only Bill ? 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
hewill give precedence to the Coercion Act 
Repeal Bill over another unofficial Bill, 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill ? 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether any English Bill 
whatever will be considered ! 


{16 May 1895} 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY : All these different 
questions ought to be addressed to my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House. 


EVICTIONS AT KINROSSIE. 

*Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has received any further in- 
formation as to the proposed eviction of 
crofters at Kinrossie, Perthshire ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Sheriff Clerk of 
Perthshire is also agent for the Messrs. 
Nairne, the proprietors of the land in 
question ; and that the Procurator Fiscal 
of Perthshire is also connected in _busi- 
ness with the landed proprietors in the 
county ; if he will cause inquiry to be 
made whether the dwelling-houses in 
question were wholly built, or extensively 
repaired, by the occupying crofters or 
their relations, and whether any of the 
crofters in question have resigned their 
holdings voluntarily ; and whether he 
will order an independent inquiry to be 
made into all the circumstances of the 
case | 

Sir JOHN G. KINLOCH (Perth, 
E.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers that question may I ask him 
whether it is the case that these tenants 
have been compelled to leave their hold- 
ings without any compensation being 
given for the improvements made by 
them in their houses and lands? 

Tue SECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 
(Sir Georce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): The Sheriff Clerk and Procurator 
Fiscal of Perthshire were both appointed 
a considerable time ago, and they are 
not debarred by their Commissions from 
private practice as law agents. The 
Sheriff Clerk is factor on the estate of 
Dunsinane belonging to Messrs. Nairne. 
The Procurator Fiscal is factor upon two 
small estates, upon neither of which are 
there crofters. It is understood that the 

redecessors of the present occupants 
built their houses with assistance from 
the proprietors, and that in considera- 
tion of this they got taeir holdings, which 
are separate from their houses, at a low 
rent. The Sheriffinforms me that the 
houses are generally speaking old, and 
that no one has made repairs of any im- 
portance upon them without assistance 
from the proprietors. Of the six crofters 
who have now received notice to quit, 
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four retain their houses, and those who 
desire new crofts will receive them. 
Two crofters are warned out from both 
houses and crofts. I shall inquire as to 
the reasons in respect of which it is pro- 

to remove them from the estate. 
I will at the same time inquire as to the 
question addressed to me by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Perth. 

Dr. DONALD MACGREGOR (In- 
verness-shire) : May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he is aware that it is 
alleged that these people have been 
evicted on account of political partisan- 
ship, and whether that is true or not ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The informa- 
tion I have from the Sheriff confines 
itself to this, that they made themselves 
offensive to the proprietor, and I want 
to know how they made themselves 
offensive. As the Sheriff has given me 
that information I shall consider it my 
duty to inquire how they made them- 
selves offensive. 

*Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON : Must 
I put down another question in order to 
get an answer on that point? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: That is for 
the hon. Gentleman to decide. I shall 
endeavour to obtain the information for 
myself. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
AT TARA. 

Mr. THOMAS W. RUSSELL 
(Tyrone, 8.): On behalf of the right 
hon. Member for London University 
(Sir John Lubbock), I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it was proposed to 
make certain archeological researches at 
Tara; if so, under whose superin- 
tendence the works would be carried 
on; and whether a survey and relief 
model would be made showing the pre- 
sent configuration of the earthworks ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Such a pro- 
posal has been put forward by private 
persons, but it is not supported either by 
the Royal Irish Academy or by the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries in Ireland. 
Any recommendation from those two 
societies would receive every attention, 
but in its absence the Béard of Works, 
in whom this ancient monument is 
vested, would not be justified in giving 
the necessary permission for the proposed 
work. 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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CONDITION OF SOUTH LEITRIM, 
Mr. JASPER TULLY: I beg to 

ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state if the Local Government Board 
Inspectors visited the distressed districts 
of Beihy, Keeldra, and Cattan, in South 
Leitrim, and whether any report was 
made in the case of Thomas Colreavy, 
of Drumhass, in Cattan division ; whe- 
ther he is aware that this poor man, 
Colreavy, died on Saturday last from 
the effects of hunger, and the priest who 
attended him in his last moments found 
that he, his wife and family, had not a 
morsel of food in the House; whether 
the Local Government Board Inspectors 
allege, when cases of extreme destitu- 
tion are pointed out by the local clergy, 
that there is no money available ; whe- 
ther he would consider if drainage works 
could be started with advantage in this 
district ; and whether, to prevent further 
cases like Colreavy’s occurring, he will 
order relief works to meet the acute 
poverty existing there ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Two of the 
Board’s Inspectors visited the divisions 
named in the question last month, and 
carefully inquired into the condition of 
the people. No exceptional distress was 
found to exist in the district. I am in- 
formed both by the Local Government 
Board and by the local police that the 
man referred to did not die from hunger, 
as alleged, but from comsumption, from 
which he had been suffering for the past 
two years. The police also state that 


of his death, and the neighbours of the 
family also state there is no truth 
in the allegation that the man died from 
hunger. The Inspectors assure me that 
they never stated there was no money 
available to meet cases of extreme desti- 
tution. The relieving officer is supplied 
with funds for providing for any cases 
of sudden and urgent necessity that 
may arise. The Local Government 
Board advise me that no necessity exists 
at present for undertaking relief works 
in this district. 


ESTATE REGULATIONS IN LEWIS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that Mal- 





colm Campbell, a crofter at Garrabost, 


there was food in the house at the time. 
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near Stornoway, Island of Lewis, re-|Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
cently beg an to improve his house by| whether the attention of the Foreign 
rebuilding it of stone and lime instead of | Office has been called to the examples 
turf, and by providing two doors, one | of torture inflicted in Bitlis prison, a list 
for his family, and the other for his| of which appears in The Daily News of 
cattle; that when the walls were two|the 14th instant; whether a similar 
feet high the factor of the landowner in-| statement has been communicated from 
timated that, if the work were proceeded | authoritative sources to the British 
with, and two doors put into the build-| Embassy at Constantinople and to the 
ing, the structure would, under the} Foreign Office; and what action the 
Estate Regulations, be pulled down;| Government intend to take with regard 
that, as a result of this threat, the house | to the matter ? 
was built with one door only ; that after}; Tae UNDER SECRETARY orf 
the house was finished the sanitary in-| STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
spector summoned Malcolm Campbell| (Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
for contravening the Public Health Act| Berwick): The statement referred to, 
by constructing his house with one door | which appeared in The Vaily News, has 
only for the admission of both people} not reached Her Majesty’s Government. 
and cattle, and that Sheriff Deputy| Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constan- 
Campbell, at Stornoway, gave judgment | tinople was instructed in March last to 
requiring the said Malcolm Campbell to | call attention to the reports which were 
provide two doors to his house before the | received from various parts of Asia 
12th June, 1895; and whether he will| Minor of the ill-treatment to which 
consider the desirability of taking steps | prisoners were subjected. He will be 
to protect small tenants in the Island of| asked whether he has received any 
Lewis from Estate Regulations which | authentic information as to the tortures 
conflict with the law? said to have been inflicted in the prison 

Sirk GEORGE TREVELYAN : The at Bitlis, and if such should be the case, 
Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty reports to | to represent to the Turkish Government 
me that Malcolm Campbell recently | the necessity of a strict investigation. 
commenced to alter his house, but that} Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: I 
in doing so he built only a thin dwarf) beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
partition, seven feet high and four and | for Foreign Affairs whether, in view of 
a-half inches thick, between the dwell-| the necessity that the execution of the 
ing room and the byre, leaving a space reforms to be introduced into the Arme- 
of six feet open to the ridge of the roof,|nian provinces should be under direct, 
and having a doorway in it for the| adequate, and continuous European con- 
passage of cattle through the dwelling-| trol, he is able either to state the nature 
house into the byre, there being no sepa-| of the special provisions by which that 
rate entrance to the byrefrom the outside. | object is to be carried out, or to lay the 
In doing this he contravened the Estate | text of the Joint Note upon the Table 
Regulations issued to the crofters both | of the House ? 
in Gaelic and English, and did not act} Sim E. GREY: It would be undesir- 
under any other or contrary instructions | able to make a public statement as to the 
from the Estate officials. In the course | terms of proposals which are now under 
of proceedings taken against him by the | discussion between the Ambassadors and 
Sanitary Authority he was required by | the Porte. 
the resident Sheriff to build a solid par- 
tition nine inches thick between his| THE CHANNEL FLEET. 
house and his byre carried up to the, Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
roof, and to make a separate entrance to tary to the Admiralty—(1) whether there 
the byre from the outside. I may add | is any probability of the Channel Fleet 
that the Sheriff is of opinion that the | visiting Invergordon this summer; and 
Estate Regulations are in this respect |(2)whether heisaware thatthe anchorage 
perfectly proper and consistent with law. at Invergordon is one of the best in 

Scotland ¢ 
ARMENIA. | *THe SECRETARY To tHe ADMI- 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON |RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suurt.e- 

(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under | i Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe): I 
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am unable to answer the first question 
at present. The excellence of the 
anchorage at Invergordon is beyond 
dispute. 

Mr. WEIR: If the right hon. Gentle- 
man is unable to answer the question, 
will he be able to do so during the next 
few days? Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man be able to answer the first para- 
graph of the question a week from now ? 

*Sirk U. KAYSHUTTLEWORTH : 
I think not. The Channel Fleet is to 
proceed to Kiel for the opening of the 
Baltic Canal, and the decision as to their 
future movements will not be taken 
just yet. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he has received a com- 
munication from the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, requesting that the Channel 
Fleet may visit Belfast this summer 
during their cruise in the Irish Channel ; 
and if he will favourably consider this 
request in the interest of the Navy, and 
direct such a visit, which would be highly 
appreciated. 

*Sirn UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH : The official communication 
from Belfast has been received, and the 
question of the ports to be visited by the 
Channel Fleet after its return from the 
opening of the Baltic Canal will shortly 
be considered. 


AMMUNITION FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
Viscount NEWARK (Notts, 
Newark) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War why the price of Martini- 
Henry rifle ammunition (which had been 
for a number of years £3 2s. per 1,000) 
was raised last year to £3 13s. 9d., and 
why the present price of carbine ammuni- 
tion, which contains a smaller charge, is 
£4 3s. 3d. per 1,000; and, whether he 
can see his way to reduce the price of the 
ammunition, which is a heavy charge 
upon Volunteer battalions that  fre- 

quently buy a considerable quantity ¢ 
*Mr. WOODALL: The prices are 
taken from the vocabulary of stores 
current at the time. In the edition of 
1886, which gave the lower price for 
Martini-Henry ammunition, the cost was 
that for which the cartridges were pro- 
duced in the ordnance factories. The 
cartridges for which the higher price is 
quoted in the 1893 edition are obtained 
almost exclusively from the trade, the 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
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ordnance factories being mainly employed 
in making cordite ammunition. The 
higher relative cost of carbine ammuni- 
tion results from the smaller quantities 


required. 


“COSTA RICA PACKET.” 

*Mr. J. F. HOGAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it will be necessary to 
introduce a Bill to give effect to the 
Convention entered into by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Government 
of the Netherlands for the reference of 
the claims of the captain, owners, and 
crew of the Costa Rica Packet to 
arbitration; and, if so, whether he 
can indicate the probable date of its 
introduction ? 

Sir E. GREY : It will not be neces- 
sary to introduce a Bill for this purpose 
in this country. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY CANTEEN AT 
DOVER. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, whether he is aware that the Royal 
Artillery Canteen at Dover are selling 
mineral waters to other regiments and to 
retired officers at a price with which local 
makers, who have to pay rent, rates, 
taxes, and wages, cannot compete ; and, 
whether the canteen is allowed to supply 
other persons than those of the regiment 
to which he belongs? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The regulations 
allow the Royal Artillery Canteen at 
Dover to sell mineral waters to other 
regiments. I am informed that they do 
not sell to retired officers or to any 
persons not on the strength of the 
garrison. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether any steps are being 
taken to provide better accommodation 
for the Royal College of Science in 
Dublin ; and whether any design for the 
necessary buildings has been or is being 
prepared ¢ 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actano, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): I am in 
correspondence with the Treasury and 
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1229 Small Holdings 
the Irish Office on this subject. The 


Professors of the College have pre- 
pared some block plans to show their 
requirements. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADA. 
*Mr. J. F. HOGAN: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can give the House 
any information as to the reported 
failure of the negotiations for the 
admission of Newfoundland into the 
Dominion of Canada; and, on whom the 
responsibility rests ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: We are 
not as yet in a position to make any 
statement in regard to these negotiations. 


PORTRANE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the Board 
of Control of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland 
invited 12 architects to submit anony- 
mously designs for the proposed Portrane 
Lunatic Asylum; that the letter of 
conditions inviting competition stated, 
amongst other things, that a Committee 
of Selection would select not more than 
three out of the 12 competitors, and place 
them in order of merit ; that the Com- 
mittee of Selection did select three, and 
stated that they were of equal merit ; 
that the Board of Control thereupon 
obtained estimates upon the three designs, 
and when they were obtained adopted 
the design which would cost, according 
to the official surveyor’s report, £30,000 
more than one, and £48,000 more than 
the other of the designs which had been 
adjudged by the Committee of Selection 
to be of equal merit with that adopted, 
thus imposing a grave additional burden 
upon the ratepayers; that the methods 
pursued in the conduct of the competi- 
tion for designs and in their selection 
have been condemned by the Council of 
the Institute of Architects of Ireland as 
violating certain fundamental conditions 
regulating the competition, on the faith 


of which generally the competitors sub- | 


mitted-|their designs for adjudication ; 
that they had hold that, in view of 
the facts no adjudication has taken 
place within the meaning of the con- 
ditions; and, whether representations 
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will be addressed to the Board on the 
subject, with a view to their adopting 
steps for holding a fresh competition ? 
*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: This ques- 
tion is to be brought before the Board of 
Control at its meeting to-morrow; but 
I think my hon. Friend will be good 
enough to postpone the question until 
they have come to a decision. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Government have agreed to the rules 
drawn up by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland regarding the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I forwarded 
my reply to the Commissioners, as I 
stated to the hon. Member it was my 
intention to do. The Commissioners have 
that reply under their consideration, and 
in the meantime I do not think it would 
be courteous to that Board publicly to 
indicate the purport of it. 


ARMY FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if, when he mentioned the 
fact of contractors mixing frozen meat 
with home-killed meat, he meant home 
produce killed at home, or imported 
beasts merely killed at home ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The home-killed 
meat, of which 40 per cent. must be 
supplied, may consist either of home 
produce killed at home or of imported 
beasts slaughtered at the port of dis- 
embarkation. There would be great 
difficulty in distinguishing between them. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: May I ask 
whether, in these circumstances, any 
soldier is ever certain that he has th. 
chance of enjoying the roast beef of Old 
England ? 

Mr. LOPES (Grantham): May I ask 
whether it would not be a fair description 
of the English soldier that he is “ mainly 
manufactured abroad ”! 

[No further answer was given. | 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
come to any conclusion as to the advisa- 
bility of taking steps this Session to 
31 
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assimilate the law of Ireland with that 
of Scotland with reference to power for 
obtaining land for the enlargement of 
small holdings in congested districts 1 
*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Con- 
gested Districts Board, by whom this 
matter was specially considered at their 
meeting on the 10th inst., are aware that 
there are large tracts of land that could | 
be used for the purposes of enlargement | 
of the holdings of small occupiers and 
the promotion of migration in congested 
districts. The Board, however, are of 
opinion that it will be impossible to give 
due effect to this important department 
of their work unless additional funds 
are placed at their disposal and com- | 
pulsory powers given to them to acquire | 
such lands at their just value. 


Bannow 





POTATO DISEASE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Local | 
Government Board will make advances | 
to Boards of Guardians for the purpose | 
of purchasing spraying machines for the | 
protection of the potato crop; and | 


} 


whether he will advise the Board of | 
Works to make loans on the same terms | 
as for reclamatioa, &c., to enable small | 
farmers to purchase spraying machines | 
and hand separators for the improved 
manufacture of butter ? 
*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in-| 
formed that neither the Local Govern- | 
ment Board, nor the Board of Works, | 
nor the Congested Districts Board, has | 
power to make advances to Boards of | 
Guardians, or to individuals, for the. 
purpose mentioned by my hon. Friend. | 
Experiments have been made by the 
Trish Land Commission in recent years | 
for the purpose of testing the value of, 
certain applications as preventatives of 
the spread of potato disease. The results 
of these experiments have been most 
successful, and directions, in leaflet form, 
have been widely circulated throughout 
the country by the aid of Boards of 
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has been alive to the importance of a 
matter which so largely concerns the 
interests of the Irish farmer, and I would 
add that it appears to me that landlords 
have it in their power to supplement the 
efforts of the Government very consider- 
ably in this direction, as well as to further 
their own interests by coming to the 
assistance of their poorer tenants and 
supplying them with the appliances 
which have been found by experience to 
be so valuable in checking the ravages 
of the potato disease. I am glad to see 
it stated in the Press that one landlord, 
Lord De Freyne, has ordered as many as 
75 spraying machines, which he intends 
to present to his tenantry as a gift. 


Post Office. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN COUNTY 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. F. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when 
will the Local Government Board send 
the valuer to value the plots of land for 
the labourers in the parish of Emly, 
County Tipperary; and why has the 
Local Government Board delayed such 
a very long time about getting those 
valuations made (under the Labourers’ 
Act) in Emly and Rhodus ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed by the Local Government Board 
that the scheme for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages in this parish is not 
yet ripe for the appointment of an 
arbitrator. Appeals have been lodged 
against four of the 80 cottages sanc- 
tioned by the Board’s provisional order, 
and these appeals must be heard by the 
Privy Council before the scheme can 
legally be carried into effect. When the 
Order in Council shal] have been issued, 
the sanitary authority can apply to the 
| Board of Works to appoint an arbitrator 
|to assess the compensation to be paid 
\for the lands authorised to be ac 
‘quired. The appeals will be heard before 
the Privy Council on the 5th June. 


Guardians, the Constabulary, and local | 


persons. The Congested Districts Board | 
have also supplied spraying mixture to 


persons in possession of spraying machines, 
and this season it is proposed to expend 
a sum of £1,200, or perhaps more, in 
the purchase and distribution of spray- 
ing mixture. I make these observations 
in order to show that the Government 


Mr William O’Brien. 


BANNOW POST OFFICE. 


Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that a resolution was 
by the Wexford Board of Guar- 
‘dians on Saturday last, pointing out 
that there is great dissatisfaction in the 
‘Bannow district owing to the decision of 
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the postal authorities to erect a tele-| Act for an alteration of parish boun- 
phone in Bannow Post Office, and not a | daries would he provide by his order for 
telegraph for which the ratepayers gave | the repayment of the expenses originally 
a guarantee of £35 a year; that there is|incurred in providing school accommo- 
not one word about a telephone in the dation for the parish which is diminished 
deed signed on behalf of the Wexford in area? 

Board of Guardians and the postal Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN: Iam 
authorities ; and that the guarantee was prepared to take into consideration any 
given fo a telegraph only ; and, whether, claim which may be made for financial 
under the circumstances, he will advise compensation where an Order under the 
the postal authorities to carry out their | Local Government Act alters the boun- 








part of the contract ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: As T in- | 
formed the hon. Member in reply to his | 
previous question, there has been no_ 
departure from the terms of the contract 
for a telegraph office at Bannow. The | 
telephone is a telegraph both in law and | 
in fact, and is largely used for ordinary | 
telegraph purposes. 


AYR PRISON MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW. 
(Perth) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland under what authority the 
Prison Commissioners reduced in 1892 
the salary of the Medical Officer of Ayr | 
Prison from £80 to £70, the former sum | 
having been fixed by the Lords Commis- | 
sioners of the Treasury in 1879 ? 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: A) 
Treasury Committee appointed by the) 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to 
consider the salaries of prison medical 
officers and chaplains in Scotland re- | 
ported on 5th June, 1889, that in the) 
case of medical officers and chaplains— 
“‘who do not give their whole time to the 
service each case will of necessity be considered 


by the Prison Commissioners on its merits | 
whenever a vacancy occurs.”’ 


The Report received the approval of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on 
the 25th June, 1889, and on the vacancy 
occurring at Ayr in December, 1891, the 
Prison Commissioners reported to the 
Secretary for Scotland on the merits of 
the case, and the Treasury approved of 
the salary being £70. The present 
Medical Officer accepted this salary on 
appointment. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. 


Sm MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright} : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland where an application is granted | 
under the Local Government (Scotland) | 


'daries of School Board districts, and to 
provide for such compensation where the 
claim is made out by a Supplementary 
Order. But each case must be judged 
on its own merits, and I cannot admit 
that an alteration of area is always a 
ground for payment to that diminished 
district. 


MUTILATION OF ANIMALS IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the numerous cases of mutilation of 
horses, sheep, pigs, and other animals, 
recently reported as having occurred at 
Blakeney, in Gloucestershire, and to 
the prosecutions for certain of these 
offences ; and whether he will state what 
steps are being taken to put a stop to 
these cruelties ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: My at- 
tention has been drawn to the crimes 
mentioned in the question. It appears 
that in the last 16 months 15 serious 
offences have been undetected, two of 
them being maiming ofanimals. I have 
been, and still am, in communication 


_with the police on the subject, who are 


using every effort to protect property and 
detect the offenders; and have made a 


considerable addition to the men on duty 


for this purpose. 


IMPRESSED HALFPENNY STAMPS. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if envelopes can be 
impressed with halfpenny postage stamps 
at the Inland Revenue Office, Somerset 
House, on the same or similar conditions 
as paper and cardboard can now be im- 
pressed with postage stamps of other 
values when presented there ? 
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Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Enve- 
lopes, if unfolded, can be impressed with 
halfpenny postage stamps at Somerset 
House on the same conditions as unfolded 
envelopes can now be impressed with 
stamps of other values, but the regula- 
tions affecting cardboard are different. 


INDIAN CADETS. 

Sir H. SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he has con- 
sidered the case of the survivors of six- 
teen candidates who passed into Addis- 
combe at the first examination, held in 
December 1859, under paragraph 17 of 
the regulations for admission for cadet- 
ships in the Engineers and Artillery of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Forces under 
Clause 34 of the Acts of 21 and 22 Vic., 
chap. 166; whether, after being sworn 
in as Indian Cadets, they were, after the 
decision was taken to amalgamate the 
Services, sent for and informed by Sir 
Frederick Abbot, the Governor of Addis- 
combe, that it was not proposed to 
appoint any more Officers to the Indian 
Artillery and Engineers, but that these 
cadets would retain all their rights and 
not be losers by the change, and by a 
similar promise, when they joined at 
Woolwich as Commissioned Officers, 
were induced to volunteer for general 
service, and in fact were appointed to 
and served in India, and were further- 
more paid the £100 promised to those 
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of the transfer of the Indian Government 
to the Crown ; and as the only military 
opening available, they joined the Royal 
Artillery or Royal Engineers. The 
Officers were never in the Indian Corps ; 
and I regret to say that their claim to be 
treated for pension as if they had been in 
those corps cannot be recognised. There 
is no record of any authority having been 
given to the Governor of Addiscombe to 
hold out any such promise to the Cadets, 
as is referred to in the hon. Member's 
| question. 


CHARGE AGAINST AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been directed to the case of Mr. 
Kunhi Kannan, deputy coilector and 
magistrate of Calicut, in the Madras 
Presidency, who was some years ago 
tried, convicted and imprisoned on a 
charge of having taken a bribe from an 
accused person whom he had tried in his 
capacity as magistrate; whether he is 
aware that the conviction of Mr. Kunhi 
Kannan rested almost entirely on the 
evidence of this accused person, who 
swore that he had had to call in a certain 
sum which was due to him on a mortgage, 
which sum he had handed over to Mr. 
Kunhi Kannan ; whether he is aware 
that since Mr. Kunhi Kannan’s convic- 





tion evidence has been forthcoming, in 





who obtained Commissions in the Artil-| the shape of proceedings in a Court of 
lery and Engineers of the Indian Forces, Law, which prove that. the sum which 
by the regulations under which they | was due on the mortgage has not been 
were examined for cadetships, and were | called in, and therefore could not possibly 
in effect treated as if they had passed | have been paid to Mr. Kunhi Kannan; 
into the Indian Service; and whether,|whether he is aware that the Madras 
as one of the four surviving Officers con-| Government, on whose prosecution he 
cerned has recently been retired upon a | was convicted, have refused to grant any 
pension of £450 a year, instead of the inquiry into this case, or any redress for 
Indian pension to which he was entitled, the wrongful conviction to which he 
it is proposed to adopt the same course | declares that he can prove he has been 
with the remaining three Officers con-| subjected ; and, whether Her Majesty's 
cerned ; and, if so, on what ground the | Government will take any steps to secure 
engagement into with these gentlemen | that an opportunity be afforded to 





by the Indian Government is now|/ Mr. Kunhi Kannan to establish his 
annulled ? _ innocence ? 
*Mr. WOODALL: These Officers) *Mr. HENRY FOWLER: In con- 


entered as students at Addiscombe with sequence of a question put by my hon. 
the expectation of joining the Indian| Friend the Member for East Bradford 


Artillery or Engineers ; but before their 
college course was finished, appointments 
to those corps had ceased, in consequence 


last year, this case was fully considered, 
and I have nothing to add to the reply 
which I gave on the 2nd April 1894. 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF BHURTPORE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India— 
(1) whether he has received the report 
called for from the Government of India 
regarding the alleged setting aside of the 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore from the govern- 
ment of his State; (2) whether he is 
aware that the present Maharajah only 
ascended the throne on the death of his 
father about 14 months ago; and that 
the Government of India notified that 
the British Resident would conduct the 
Government for the period of 12 months ; 
and (3) could he state the grounds on 
which the Maharajah has been set 
aside ? 

*Mr. HENRY FOWLER: My reply 
to the first and second questions of the 
hon. Member is in the affirmative. As 
to the third question, the Government of 
India were satisfied of the incapacity of 
the Maharajah to discharge his duties as 
Ruler of the State, and I have officially 
approved of their action. 


EXTRA POLICE IN COUNTY 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland what is the number of 
extra police in the county Tipperary, 
and what is the amount of the annual 
charge for them upon the county funds ; 
whether there is anything exceptional in 
the condition of the county in respect t 
agrarian or ordinary crime; and when 
it may be expected that the extra charge 
forfpolice in the county Tipperary will 
cease 1 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The extra 
police in the county Tipperary at present 
numbers 30 men, who are all stationed 
in the South Riding alone, and the 
annual charge to the county in respect 
of this force is about £1,000 per annum, 
or slightly over one halfpenny in the 
pound at the valuation of the Riding. 
The county, at the present time, is in a 
most peaceable condition. Since August 
last the extra force has been reduced 
from 60 to 30 men, and this was only 
accomplished by breaking up several 
police stations, to which considerable 
local opposition was given. The In- 
spector General informs me that, having 
regard to the police necessities of the 
Riding, it is not, at present, possible to 
dispense with any more stations. 
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INDIAN SERVICE OFFICIALS. 

Sirk SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether a despatch was sent home in 
January last conveying the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Government on the 
subject of leave and pension rules for 
the European officials (non-civilian) in 
the Indian Service ; and when a decision 
may be expected ? 

*Mr. HENRY FOWLER : Such a des- 
patch was received, and a reply was sent 
on the 11th of April giving the Secre- 
tary of State’s decision on most of the 
points mentioned ; but in a few cases 
the Government of India were asked te 
reconsider their proposals, 


BRITISH-INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE 
RANSVAAL. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether it be the fact 
that peaceable British subjects, natives 
of India, are liable to be expelled with- 
out trial from the Transvaal ; and, if so, 
what is the crime alleged or disqualifica- 
tion on account of which these British 
subjects are punished ; and whether the 
Government will take steps to make 
public in India the fact that natives 
entering the Transvaal are liable to ex- 
pulsion without trial and with violence 
by subordinate military officers in the 
employment of the Boer Government, so 
that intending emigrants may not be 
exposed to unnecessary indignities ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The hon. 
Member is mistaken in supposing that 
British-Indian subjects can be expelled 
without trial from the Transvaal. The 
Government does not propose to take the 
steps suggested in the second part of the 
question. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER, pressing 
for a further answer, 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON explained, 
that the dispute had been referred to 
arbitration. The Report of the Arbitra- 
tor had only just been received, and there 
had not been time to consider it. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : The hon. 
Gentleman has four times declined to 
give an answer. Can he tell us what 
were the alleged grounds upon which 
these British subjects were deprived of 
the opportunity of earning their own 
living ? 
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*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The com-: 


plaint against them was the infringement 
of certain local sanitary laws. I have 
not refused in any case to answer the 
hon. Member. I have always informed 
him that an arbitrator was inquiring 
into the dispute, and we wished to see 
what the arbitrator said. 


BOER EXPEDITION AGAINST 
MAGATO. 

Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has any infor- 
mation with respect to the projected 
Boer expedition into the territory of the 
Native Chief Magato ; and, whether, in 
the event of the Boers attacking Magato, 
British subjects will be permitted to 
enter into the service of a foreign 
Government for the purpose of carrying 
on hostilities. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received information that the 
Boer Government are about to send a 
large command against the Basuto 
chief, Magato; whether this has been 
done because Magato has refused to 
submit longer to the exactions and taxes 
of the Boer officials; and, whether this 
is the same Magato who gave support to 
the British in the war of 1881. 


*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
no official information as to the supposed 
rupture between the Government of the 
South African Republic and the Native 
Chief Magato. As at present advised, I 
do not see that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have any reason or ground 
for interfering with British subjects who 
chose to take service under the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic in 
an affair of police of this kind. I have 
little doubt but that Magato was one of 
the native chiefs who offered support in 
1881, but I should remind the hon. 
Member that Sir Owen Lanyon at the 
time refused all such offers on the 
ground that to call in the natives would 
be a political blunder and a crime. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether the Magato territory was 
in the limit of the Transvaal as defined 
by the Convention of 1884? 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, it 
was certainly within what was recognised 
as the Transvaal Republic 


EX-INSPECTOR RUFF. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether the legal 
advisers of the Crown have yet given an 
answer with reference to the case of Mr. 
Ruff, late Inspector in the Metropolitan 
Police Force, and whether their opinion 
was favourable to the claim that Mr. 
Ruffs pension should be reconsidered ; 
and, whether he would concede Mr. 
Ruff’s claim, rather than throw upon 
him the trouble of litigation : and after- 
wards, if it should be found to be 
necessary or desirable, to take steps to 
make the law upon the point clearer ! 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I have 
received an opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown in this case, but, in my 
opinion, the matter is of so sauch impor- 
tance that it is desirable that an author- 
itative decision should be obtained in a 
Court of Law. Mr. Ruff has been in- 
formed that if he will carry the appeal 
to an issue, his reasonable costs for 
legal assistance will be paid, and he has 
now stated that he accepts this offer, and 
has given the necessary instructions to 
his solicitors. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether it is a fact that the promoters 
of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill have been promised, 
on behalf of the Government, a day 
or days in the present Session for 
the discussion of the provisions of 
that measure after it has left the Grand 
Committee ; and whether, in view of 

Irish opinion he will consider whether 
the time might be devoted to the Boards 
of Guardians Bill and the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act (1887) 
Repeal Bill. ? 

*Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
not know that what the hon. member 
had stated was a fact, and in the present 
state of business he could not give any 


undertaking. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND asked when| work of repealing the Crimes Act, com- 
the Coercion Act Repeal Bill would monly called the Coercion Act, would be, 
be proceeded with ? if not the very first, at all events one of 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say or/| the first, pieces of business which the 
give any undertaking. Government of the right hon. Gentleman 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Arising out) would proceed with. Would the right 
of that, may I ask the Chancellor of! hon. Gentleman deny that! [Renewed 
the Exchequer a question suggested by | cries of “ Order !” 
the Chief Secretary—whether he will give) *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
an undertaking, in view of the position |is not a personal explanation. It is a 
which the repeal of the Coercion Act | demand for a personal explanation from 





occupied in the Programme of the Govern- 
ment before the last General Election, 
that that Bill will be proceeded with 
before the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| 


CHEQUER (Sir Winiiam Harcourt, 
Derby): I must have notice of that. It 
is a difficult question to answer off-hand. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether it is true that theChief Secretary 


‘another hon. Member. 

Mr. W. REDMOND submitted that 
| he was entitled to ask the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
/men has asked a question and has 
received an answer to it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND [speaking from 

his seat with his hat on): The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot deny it. 


declared that the repeal of the Coercion | 


Act would be the first business of the 
Government after they came into power, 
and instead of that we are to have a 
Sunday Closing Bill and a perpetual 
Coercion Act. 1 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I never made any 
such declaration. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman deny that in a speech 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne —— [ Ministerial 
cries of “ Order !”} 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asked a question, and has received an 
answer. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
indulgence of the House, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has given a denial of 
the statement, to put aquestion—whether 
I am correct in stating that he declared 
at Newcastle—— [Ministerial cries of 
“ Order !” and Chair !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is the same 
question which I ruled that the hon. 
Member could not ask, as he has received 
an answer. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then, all I can 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
| to ask the Postmaster General, whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that on a gentleman tendering lately for 
payment, through his bankers, a postal 
order for ls. issued in 1886, which he 
had discovered amongst his papers, it 
was returned dishonoured; that an 
| official demand for 1s. 6d. as commission, 
in addition to the halfpenny originally 
paid for the order, was made before the 
postal authorities would refund the 
shilling ; and that the owner declined to 
pay 160 per cent. and preferred to let 
the matter drop; and whether, as the 
Post Office has the use of the money at 
‘compound interest, and the delay in 
presenting an order is obviously due to 
accident, he will in such cases allow pay- 
ment of the whole, or at least the greater 
part, of the sum represented by the order, 
| without enforcing the letter of the penal 

| regulation as to delay in presentment ? 
| Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: My 
‘attention would not be called to such a 





say is, the Government have broken case, because the course followed is that 
their pledges and behaved disgracefully.| prescribed by the Ist Section of the 
—Subsequently Mr. W. Repmonp said, Money Orders Act 1880. I have no 
that he wished to offer a personal ex-| power to alter the provisions which 
planation as to a statement he had! Parliament has seen fit to make on the 
made with regard to the right hon. | subject. 

Gentleman the Chief Secretary for | 

Ireland. He had said that he under- | INDIAN RAILWAYS, 

stood the right hon. Gentleman to deny; Sim WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
that he had stated at Newcastle-on-Tyne, I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
before the last General Election, that the | India whether, when the Government of 
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India became entitled some years ago to 
purchase the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, the Bombay and Baroda Rail- 
way, and other railways in the West of 
India, they waived that right for a period 
of years ; and, if so, what is the yearly 
loss now to the revenues of India due to 
such waiver ; what consideration did the 
railway companies give for the concession, 
and what gain is now accruing to the 
revenues of India from the consideration 
given by the railway companies; and 
whether he will lay the whole Corres- 
pondence upon the Table of the House ? 

*Mr. HENRY FOWLER: In 1870 
the Secretary of State relinquished his 
right to purchase on the first opportunity 
and modified the contracts of the Com- 
panies in the circumstances described in 
paragraph 8 of the Railway Report for 
1869-70 by the Government Director of 
Indian Railway Companies. I cannot 
say what has been the pecuniary advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the modifications 
of the Contracts, as I do not know what 
would have been the price at which the 
railways could have been purchased by 
Goveimment under the terms of the 
original Contracts. | Correspondence on 
the subject was presented to the House 
in 1874. 





| 
CHINO-JAPANESE TREATY. | 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART-) 
LETT: I beg to ask the Under Secre- | 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
he can now state the terms of the peace 
between Japan and China ; and whether 
he can state what alterations have been 
made in the original terms of peace in 
consequence of pressure from certain 
European Powers ? 

Sir EDWARD GREY : A statement 
cannot be made till the terms have been 
officially communicated by the Powers 
concerned. 


THE MANOR OF PENKELLY 
WALLENSIS, BRECON. 

*Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON: I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that the Lord of the Manor of 
Penkelly Wallensis,in the county of Bre- 
con(a Brecon Manor formerly belonging to 
the Crown), has recently entered into an 
agreement with the Merthyr Tydfil Local 
Board to sell to them, as his private pro- 
perty, 78 acres of land, being part of 650 


{COMMONS} 





Sir William Wedderburn. 
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acres known as Torglase Common, within 
the said Manor and in the parish of Llan- 
frynach, in the said County ; whether 
he is aware that the said Lord of the 
Manor claims as his private property the 
whole of the said common (650 acres), 
notwithstanding that no Inclosure Act 
relating to the same has been passed nor 
any other process of law carried through ; 
and whether he will have this case 
inquired into with a view of better pro- 
tecting the rights of Commoners ! 

*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: Per- 
haps my hon. Friend will allow me to 
reply to this Question. The Board of 
Agriculture have no cognisance of the 
agreement to which my hon. Friend 
refers, nor have we any authority to 
determine whether or not the lands in 
question are commonable lands. In any 
case, however, a Lord of the Manor can- 
not by any action on his part prejudice 
any rights which the Commoners may 
possess. I have no power myself to 
institute any inquiry on the subject, 
but, under the Local Government Act 
of last session, the District Council may, 
with the consent of the County Council, 
aid in the maintenance of common rights, 
where the extinction of such rights would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the 
District. 


LOCAL LOANS. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, 
Tottenham) : I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, in view of 
the fact that 2} per cent. Consols are now 
above par, Her Majesty’s Government 
can see their way to reduce the rate of 
interest now charged by the Public 
Works Loan Board to a rate not exceeding 
three per cent., with a view to the relief 
of Local Rates. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The Local Loans Fund 
was established by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as a self-supporting fund. 
It has to pay interest at three per cent. 
on the stock representing the amount 
advanced. This stock is irredeemable 
till 1912. After paying this interest, 
together with the expenses of man 
ment and the annuity set up to make 
good the losses incurred in the past, these 
charges exhaust almost the whole amount 
received for interest, leaving a margin 
only of £8,000. It is apparent, therefore, 
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that no reduction of the present rate of 
interest can be made compatible with 
the solvency of the fund. According to 
my observation, in these days the munici- 
pal authorities have very little difficulty 
in borrowing in the open market at a 
very low rate. 


LIMITATION OF SPEECHES. 

*Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Leader 
of the House, whether his attention has 
been called to a statement communicated 
to The Sydney Morning Herald by 
Sir Maurice O’Rorke, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the Colony 
of New Zealand, of the results of the 
operation of a time limit of half-an-hour 
for speeches in that legislative body, in 
accordance with a new Standing Order 
adopted at the beginning of last Session ; 
and whether he will consider the advis- 
ability of introducing a similar Standing 
Order into this House ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: Oh no, Sir; I think 
the limit of half-an-hour is a great deal 
too long. 


CROFTERS BILL. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will confer with the Opposition with a 
view of ascertaining if, by the with- 
drawal for the present of the part of the 
Crofters Bill which includes some 
additional counties, they would consent 
to its being committed to the Scotch 
Grand Committee ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire W.) said, he desired, before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
to ask him whether he was aware that, 
in the opinion of many Scotch Members, 
the extension to additional counties was 
one of the most valuable parts of the 
Crofters Bill, and that if he abandoned 
it to facilitate the opposition of hon. 
Members he would encounter much more 
formidable opposition in another quarter. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers, does he under- 
stand that my aim was to save the ship ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: In a day or two I hope 
to be able to make a statement on the 
subject, which I hope will relieve the 
difficulties that have arisen and deliver 
me from the cross-fire of questions. 
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Dr. MACGREGOR : In consequence 
of that reply, which is unsatisfactory 
here and will be elsewhere, I beg to 
give notice to the right hon. Gentleman, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, that I 
refer not to oppose the Government. 
Cries of “ Order.” | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must give notice of the question in the 
ordinary way. 
Dr. MACGREGOR : Then, Sir, I will 
put it on the paper for to-morrow. 


INCOME TAX. 

Sin MARK STEWART: Tf beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he can state to the House the per- 
centage of Income Tax collected in Eng- 
land and also in Scotland ; whether the 
collections are more satisfactorily and 
more cheaply carried out in Scotland 
than in England ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER said, that it was the fact 
that the Income Tax was more fully 
paid in Scotland than elsewhere. That 
was, no doubt, due to the fact that there 
was less intolerance of taxation in Scot- 
land than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think it would be 
convenient to the House if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would state the course of 
business for the next few days. 

*TueE CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: If, as I hope, the Second 
Reading of the Finance Bill is passed 
to-night, and we move the Speaker out 
of the Chair on the Civil Service Es- 
timates to-morrow, it is proposed to take 
the Welsh Bill on Monday and Tuesday, 
and then to proceed on the Thursday 
and Friday with the Committee on the 
Finance Bill. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): 
When does the right hon. Gentleman 
intend to proceed with the Local Veto 
Bill? Does he intend to proceed with 
it before the Whitsuntide holidays? 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I shall proceed with it as 
soon as I conceive that it is consistent 
with the business of the House that I 
should do so. 
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WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I-'beg ‘to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
reference to the proposed West Highland 
Railway guarantee, whether*he will 
consent to lay upon the Table any 
Papers or Correspondence in connection 
therewith, subsequent to the Report 
of 18901 

Str JOHN HIBBERT: I 
will lay on the Table such papers or cor- 
respondence on this subject as_ will 
explain the action taken by the Treasury 
since the date mentioned. 


NEW WRIT. 


For the borough of Warwick and 
Leamington v. the Right Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel, now Viscount Peel, who, 
since his election has been called to the 
House of Peers.—( Mr. Anstruther.) 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 
[COSTS. ] 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of any Costs in- 
curred, in Ireland, on an appeal, or case 
stated under the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session for the creation of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal and Revision 
of Sentences (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock.—( Sir John Hibbert.) 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


James Bailey, esquire, for Borough of 
Newington (Walworth Division). 


Robert Williams, esquire, for County 
of Dorset (Western Division). 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


Sir JOHN HIBBERT asked leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to Friendly Societies. He said the 
Bill was based on suggestions made by 
a conference of Friendly Societies which 
met in January last, and which repre- 
sented over 2,500,000 of members, 
and funds to the amount of nearly 
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£19,000,000. The Amendments pro- 
posed were of a non-contentious cha. 
racter, and were principally intended to 
carry out improvements in the working 
of the Friendly Societies Acts which a 
20 years’ experience of them had shown 
to be necessary. There were, however, 
two Amendments which he ought espe- 
cially to mention, because he believed 
that if embodied in the law they might 
have a far-reaching effect on the habits 
of thrift and forethought of the working 
classes. One of these was to enable 
existing juvenile societies to amalgamate 
with the adult societies, with which they 
were connected, and the other was to 
allow any society to make a rule admit- 
ting members at one year of age, and 
thus to permit a child once admitted to 
a society to continue therein without a 
break during the whole of his life ; and, 
at the same time, to make it vossible, by 
a small payment, begun in infancy, to 
provide for a pension in old age. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said, this was a very important 
subject, and he trusted the Government 
would afford some time for its considera- 
tion. If Parliamentary debate was to be 
of any use, the House ought not to be 
asked to discuss grave and_ serious 
charges of this character between Twelve 
and One o’clock in the morning. 


Leave given, Bill presented accord- 
ingly, and read the first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Monday 17th June, 
and to be printed. [Bill 250.] 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


Select Committee on the Land Trans- 
fer Bill nominated of,—Mr. Attorney 
Ceneral, Mr. Thomas Henry Bolton, Mr. 
John Ellis, Viscount Folkestone, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Lambert, 
Colonel Long, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. 
W. F. D. Smith, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Tully, Mr. Warmington, Mr. Wayman, 
and Mr. Wickham. 


Ordered: That the Committee have 
power to send for Persons, Papers, and 
Records. 


Ordered, That Five be the Quorum.— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





| 


FINANCE BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” —( Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet), who had given notice of the 
following Amendment— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the Beer 
Duty should pe anige wine with a view to the 
relief from taxation of home-grown barley and 
hops ; and that import duties should be imposed 
upon foreign barley and hops used for brewing 
purposes,’’— 
said, that he proposed to make some 
slight modification in the wording of his | 
proposal, with the view of eliciting a more | 


general consensus of opinion in its favour. | 
| 
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embarking upon this system of agricul- 
ture when they found that foreign and 
colonial communities, by means of 
bounties on exports of agricultural pro- 
duce, even dairy produce, were prepared 
to deal with any phase of English com- 
petition. Parliament had been invited 
to do something to relieve agricultural 
distress, and in response they had this 
Bill, which added very seriously and 
materially to the difficulties which faced 
the, barley-growers in this country. This 
additional duty of 6d. on the top of an 
already large impost was distinctly a tax 
upon both English barley and English 
hops. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that the abolition of 
the malt tax, the predecessor in title 
to the Beer Duty, had been gener- 
ally approved in agricultural circles. 
He (Mr. Lowther) had not been in a 
position to criticise the Budget scheme 
of 1880 in the House of Commons as he 
was temporarily out of Parliament at 
that time, but he had availed himself of 
extra-Parliamentary opportunities to 





It would not be necessary for him to | denounce the substitution of a Beer Duty 
furnish evidence to show that a grave | and had taken advantage of his position 
crisis existed in agricultural affairs, and | of greater freedom and less responsibility 
that a very large portion of the agricul-| to characterise that proceeding in terms 
tural community were actually on the | which perhaps went beyond what Parlia- 
brink of ruin. That statement would | mentary restraints might prescribe. He 
not be seriously challenged. It had been | had not hesitated to denounce the much- 
admitted by Ministers themselves both| vaunted repeal of the Malt Tax as a 
on public platforms and on the floor of | financial juggle, and he feared he had 
the House. But when any remedy for | addeda transparent humbug and swindle, 
this acknowledged evil was suggested, | and a proposal which he did not think the 
this unanimity unfortunately came to an | meanest yokel in any corner of the three 
end. The remedies proposed covered a| kingdoms would be taken in with. He 
very wide and diverse field. Some| considered the repeal of the Malt Tax 
advocated the dog-eat-dog style of remedy | one of the most gigantic impostures ever 
—that one section of the agricultural | palmed off upon Parliament, because it 
community should be invited to plunder | did nothing whatever to relieve the home 
the other section ; that one class should | producer from the burdens under which 
feed upon the property of another. Then | he groaned, and so long as the foreign 
there were those who held theories as to | competitor, who paid no taxes at all, and 
the changes that should be adopted in| who had the means of locomotion at his 
the methods of cultivation. It was said|command, was enabled to compete on 
that wheat, barley, and oats could be equal terms with the home producer, who 
obtained in unlimited quantities on better | had to pay all these taxes, so long would 
terms from outside, and that agricul-|the inequality remain, and there would 
turists should turn their attention to the|be no relief to the agricultural com- 
rearing of poultry and the growing of| munity. He could not understand why 
fruit. That was the egg and jamtheory.|a tax on beer instead of upon malt 
It was not likely to commend itself to|should be any advantage to the pro- 
practical persons, especially after the | ducer of barley and hops. These views on 
recent experience that had attended | the subject, to which he gave expression 
efforts in that direction. And agricul-|on the occasions to which he alluded, re- 
turists were further deterred from|ceived strong confirmation so soon as 
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this new principle was reduced to prac- 
tice. He thought it would be scarcely 
doubted that the duty, as it at present 
existed, was far more onerous on the 
grower of barley than the old Malt Tax 
was in former days. Under the existing 
system, inaugurated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Midlothian, 
in 1880, by which the Beer Duty took 
the place of the previously existing 
Malt Tax, the burdens had fallen far 
more seriously on the growers of home 
barley. He found that this contention 
was put forward by many competent 
authorities of practical experience in 
the brewing trade. He had received 
many communications on the subject, 
including one which had reached him 
from the representative of a large brew- 
ing firm, in which that proposition was 
laid down. He had also in his hand 
a printed document signed by. the 
Chairman of the County Brewers’ 
Society, who distinctly said that by the 
present system English barley was 
placed at a very serious disadvantage. 
Other correspondents assured him that 
the Malt Tax was far less onerous to 
the home producers of barley than the 
imposition in its present form. As to 
the effect of this change, so far from 
proving a benefit to agriculture, its opera- 
tion had proved exactly the reverse. As 
to the views of the agricultural com- 
munity on this subject, he thought it 
would be found there was a very large 
consensus of opinion amongst the barley 
and hop-growing districts of England in 
favour of some remedy for the present 
state of affairs. What he had ventured to 
sketch out in the motion which stood in 
his name was a readjustment of the Beer 
Duty, which, he thought, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer held out to them the 
other day as being the idea he princi- 
pally favoured—{The Cuance.tor of the 
ExcuEQuER was wnderstood to dissent|— 
though he did not give them any details 
as to the method by which that should 
be carried out. He certainly understood 
the right hon. Gentleman had viewed 
such suggestions with favour, and, in 
common justice to the English producers, 
some readjustment of that kind should 
take place. In the Motion he had put 
upon the paper he had suggested that a 
duty should be placed on foreign barley 
and hops which entered into competition 
with British produce. The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer the other day took 
some objection to the views which were 
put forward by several Members regard- 
ing the ingredients which were used for 
the making of beer. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that it was 
not the use of the so-called substitutes 
which militated against home-grown 
barley and hops, but it was the com- 
petition from abroad. It was possible, 
no doubt, that the free use of ingre- 
dients such as those which were referred 
to in the previous debate might 
have tended considerably in the 
direction then indicated; but he 
believed, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that, in the long run, the 
foreign competition was in reality the 
enemy. Foreign barley was coming 
more and more into use, though, when 
it could be obtained at prices which 
would prove remunerative, he was told 
that good English barley was preferred, 
as a rule, to the foreign samples. In 
the proposals he had sketched forth he 
had not asked that a duty should be 
placed on all barley and hops coming to 
this country, but had confined his pro- 
posal to imports used for brewing pur- 
poses only, as there were some persons 
who held the theory that foreign barley 
was useful for cattle-feeding purposes. 
He himself however, did not think much 
of that view, and there were plenty of 
other things to feed cattle upon.—[An 
HON. Member: “ It is good for pig feed- 
ing.”|—He was rather an extensive 
cattle-feeder himself, and he never, 
under any circumstances, used barley 
at all. Owing to the very large im- 
portation of wheat flour into this 
country as a feeder of stock he had 
felt very severely indeed the want of 
the home-grown acticle called corn offal, 
so valuable for feeding purposes; and 
pig-feeders would find that in the whole- 
sale introduction of flour from abroad a 
very heavy blow was dealt at the pig- 
feeding industry of this country. In his 
judgment, the proposal he now made 
would enable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by putting a reasonable 
duty upon foreign hops and barley, 
to recoup himself for the money taken 
from him by the exemption from 
taxation of home-grown articles, and 
would also leave him a surplus in hand 
to carry out some of his financial opera- 
tions. As to the action taken by many 
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agricultural bodies on this subject, he 
would warn the right hon. Gentleman 
and the House against accepting the 
resolutions and statements of many agri- 
cultural Chambers as truly expressing 
the agricultural view. He held in his 
hand a_ resolution which had been 
adopted by the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture. He had had the honour to 
belong to that body for a good many 
years past, and it contained among its 
members a large number of personal 
friends for whose judgment he had the 
greatest respect. But that Chamber and 
many of the associated Chambers with 
which it was connected were largely 
dominated by what was known as the 
suburban fringe of agricultural com- 
munity; that was to say, by those 
who lived in or near large towns, 
consisting in many cases of millers and 
middlemen, and persons whose interest 
was in many respects, rather against 
the home producer. Owing to the fact 
that these gentlemen for the most part 
resided in close contiguity to the places 
of meeting of the Chambers, their rela- 
tive influence and voting power were 
largely in excess of their due weight. 
As a test of the real opinion of the agri- 
cultural world, he would rather point to 
the proceedings of such a representative 
conference as that which was held in 
St. James’s Hall a few years ago, and at 
which a resolution was passed by an 
enormous majority to the effect that the 
continued imposition of rates and taxes 
on home-grown produce, while foreign 
produce was free from all such con- 
tributions, was an injustice and an 
anomaly which ought to be removed. 
He would warn the right hon. Gentleman 
against being led to believe that the 
agriculturists of England had gone back 
from that resolution because some weak- 
kneed resolutions had in recent years 
emanated from far less representative 
bodies. As he might be told, he was 
suggesting a return to Protection, which 
was viewed with such horror by many 
estimable Members opposite, he did not 
shrink from saying that he was infavourof 
recasting our fiscal system in the direction 
of protection to native industries. And 
when he spoke of native industries he 
did not confine himself to agriculture 
alone, but included the great bulk of the 
employments of the people. Public 
opinion, he believed, had largely changed 
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on this subject during recent years, The 
cheap loaf had grown wondrous stale. 
People had learnt that it was no use 
having a cheap loaf if they had no money 
to buy it with. To stand with empty 
pockets and idle hands outside a shop 
which was full of tempting loaves might 
be very well for economists and philoso- 
phers, but the occupation possessed few 
attractions for more practically minded 
people. It would not be denied that 
opinion outside this country was now 
virtually unanimous against the one- 
sided system which we alone endorsed ; 
whilst in this country a large body of 
opinion was already formed, and was 
continually increasing in favour of a re- 
construction of our fiscal system. He 
would ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he did not think 
the revenue from beer was raised 
in a manner which was objection- 
able, and that it was egregiously mis- 
spent—he referred especially to the sum 
which the right hon. Member for St, 
George’s, in despair of what to do with 
it, threw at the heads of the County 
Councils, to be by them spent on what 
was called technical instruction. That 
money had, in his opinion, been 
squandered and wasted in a great many 
districts to which it had been sent. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
Would you give it to the Treasury ? 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Yes, I 
would certainly. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would resume the old 
position and let the County Councils 
provide technical instruction out of their 
constituents’ pockets instead of the 
national purse, he would deserve the 
thanks of the great masses of the rural 
districts. As a County Alderman he 
had had opportunity of seeing how these 
matters were arranged. Technical in- 
struction was understood by this House 
to be instruction other than ordinary 
book learning, but he had found Latin, 
Spanish and Portuguese actually sanc- 
tioned by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment under the name of technical in- 
struction. In other words the doctrinaires 
and crochet-mongers had been allowed to 
have their way, and the money granted 
by Parliament with the view of enabling 
agricultural communities to make them- 
selves acquainted with various subjects 
that would assist agriculture, had 
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been absolutely wasted, and a mischevious 
system of expenditure encouraged. A 
log-rolling system prevailed in County 
Councils with regard to the distribution 
of this windfall from the pockets of the 
brewers. A County Councillor repre- 
senting an urban district would say :— 


‘Oh! I cannot be a party to agriculture 

getting all this, unless you give something to 
the High School in my town.” 
And he had found as much as £50 a 
year given in the form of a single 
scholarship out of this fund to promote 
higher and secondary education, which 
was certainly never contemplated by 
Parliament, the assurance having been 
given that the money was for the en- 
couragement of technical instructiononly. 
He hoped the righthon. Gentleman would 
see that the money derived from beer 
was spent in really national objects, and 
not given to local bodies to be fritted 
away on the log-rolling principle. Now, 
with regard to the Amendment, he pro- 
posed to meet his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Grimsby by incorporating 
in his own Amendment the Amendment 
which his right hon. Friend proposed to 
move, so that his own Amendment would 
read : That in the opinion of this House 
the Beer Duty should be readjusted with 
a view to the relief from taxation of home 
grown barley and hops, inasmuch as a duty 
on beer is a tax on British agriculture, 
and has materially tended to the recent 
reduction in wages and employment of 
agricultural labourers. The proposal as 
thus amended, of course, differed sub- 
stantially from the proposal of which he 
originally gave notice, but, as it now 
stood, it would afford the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer an opportunity of under- 
taking to re-adjust the Beer Duty in a 
manner which would be less oppressive to 
a class, which the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit, deserved some considera- 
tion and relief at the hands of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
seconded the Amendment as amended. 
He was as much against the duty on 
beer as any Member of the House, 
but he could not have supported the 
latter part of the original Amend- 
ment, as he was strongly against pro- 
tective duties in any form whatsoever. 
He fully believed that the repeal of the 
Malt Tax was one of the greatest evils 
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that had overtaken agriculture, and he 
would be glad to see that tax re-imposed, 
and the Beer Duty done away with. He 
was opposed to this increase of 6d. in 
the duty on beer, while he was utterly 
opposed to any form of prohibitive or 
protective duties. There was, no doubt, 
a difference, as the Secretary for India 
pointed out in his able speech on Indian 
Finance earlier in the Session, between 
Protective Duties, and Duties raised en- 
tirely for purposes of revenue ; but it 
was not now the occasion or the time to 
discuss that question. That time might 
yet come when the revenue from beer 
and spirits should be materially dimin- 
ished under Local Veto, if ever such a 
Bill were passed, and were to have the 
effect anticipated by its supporters—when 
the revenue from alcoholic drinks might 
be destroyed ; but that time had not yet 
come, and, looking to the results of recent 
elections, was not likely to come. He 
opposed this duty purely from his earnest 
belief that agriculture could not bear the 
additional tax, which would, in fact, 
affect all classes engaged in agriculture, 
and all kinds of agricultural produce. It 
was a gross injustice in the present de- 
pressed state of agriculture. Wheat 
could not be grown now even to pay for 
its production, and now barley was to be 
rendered unremunerative to the farmer, 
who had been compelled to look for his 
profit to barley and oats. Barley had 
been affected by every addition to the 
duty on beer, and with it labourers’ 
wages. Ever since last year the price of 
barley had been steadily falling, and 
within a week after the Budget was 
introduced last year, barley went down 
2s. per quarter. That was foretold by 
everyone conversant with the Malt 
Trade. The House was afterwards told 
by the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) that— 


‘*much depended upon whether the brewers be- 
lieved the tax would really be for one year only”’ 


as to whether they would alter the 
specific gravity or quality of their beer ; 
but the hon. Member also stated, in clear 
words, that if it lasted longer than one 
year, brewers would look about for 
cheaper substitutes with which to make 
their beer. The brewers never made any 
secret that they were only the persons 
through whom the tax was collected ; 
they would not really pay it, and would 
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either pay less for their malt or find 


substitutes. That the brewers had 
already begun to look out for cheaper 
substitutes was proved by the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, 
who stated that the brewers had not lost 
by the tax, but that a large amount of 
money had come into the revenue. That 
money must, obviously, come out of 
somebody’s pockets. The consumers 
had not paid it, as he had not heard of 
the price of beer being increased. He 
was afraid that brewers did not believe 
in the t and vaunted concession 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to his friends, and even large firms who 
had, up to last year, never used sugar, 
had now begun to use it. But whether 
that were so or not, maltsters had re- 
duced their price for British barley. 
Last year, he recollected, that a large 
farmer had told him that he had sold 
400 quarters at 12s. per quarter ; he got 
it mait, threshed it early, and it was in 
good condition, and he expected a 
good price. A quarter of barley used to 
pay a fortnight’s good wages, but now it 
would only pay a week’s at the reduced 
scale. Consequently, it was not only the 
farmers, but the labourers, who suffered 
from this increased Beer Duty. Wheat 
was now little grown, except to supply 
the necessary straw. Barley and oats 
were the chief crops. But the price of 
the chief corn crops affected other agri- 
cultural produce, notably, the price or 
value of fat, and especially of store cattle. 
He was, early one morning last Septem- 
ber, in a large cattle fair. Trade was 
paralysed. A large and well-known 
buyer of fat and store cattle told him 
that he could not give full value for store 
cattle because his clients could not pay 
it on account of the bad prices of all 
corn, and the want of money. Again, 
why should the national beverage of 
England be taxed more than Ireland’s or 
Scotland’s whisky, especially when the 
tax is indirectly injurious to a depressed 
industry? He objected to it altogether 
as an indirect tax on the raw material. 
It was neither paid by the trade, the 
brewer or maltster, the middleman, or 
the consumer ; but was a direct tax on 
barley, affecting both farmerand labourer, 
whilst there was no fairness in the Beer 
Duty when the tax on spirits was re- 
duced, even if the trade and consumer 
paid ; but to puta direct tax on barley, 
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and select any product of agriculture for 
extra duty now, was injury added to 
insult. Again, it should be the duty of 
a temperance Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, earnestly in favour of Local Prohi- 
bition, to look out for new sources of 
revenue, and not rely on alcohol. But, 
supposing for a moment that the con- 
sumer would pay the extra 6d. on beer, 
why should the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer tax the beer of the labourer and 
artisan instead of the brandy and soda 
and the whisky and soda of the more 
wealthy? He spoke most unselfishly, 
for, whilst he would prefer good beer, he 
unfortunately drank whisky. There 
were also several other intoxicating 
liquors besides beer and spirits, and he 
hoped and believed that the people of 
this country, and especially the farmers’ 
labourers and artisans would clearly 
understand the Budget in conformity 
with all Government legislation during 
this Parliament ; and there seemed to be 
no time for any English legislation ex- 
cept taxation. The so-called “ predomi- 
nant partner” was only fit to be taxed! 
English beer and barley were to be taxed 
by Irish votes, and there was no time to 
do anything for depressed agriculture 
but add to its burdens! He opposed 
this tax now, and would do so on every 
stage and in every way which the forms 
of the House and the Closure would 
permit. He now begged to conclude by 
seconding the Amendment. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, that if he could per- 
ceive what agriculturists themselves were 
agreed upon as to what was required to 
meet the evils of which they complained, 
he would readily unite with them in 
trying to find, if possible, a solution. 
But the difficulty was that he could not 
ascertain what they considered to be a 
proper solution. What caused him 
despair was that agriculturists made up 
their minds that the crying injustice 
under which they suffered was the malt 
tax, and that the repeal of that tax would 
be the greatest boon and blessing to them; 
but no sooner was that carried out than 
they were told that it was the 
greatest curse that was ever inflicted on 
agriculture. It was a little discourag- 
ing when, after such a demand as 
that—a demand unanimously made— 
was conceded in the hope of benefiting 
agriculture, they should be told that they 
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were inflicting the greatest injury on that 
interest. Now what was this resolution ? 
It was to part at once with ten millions 
of money. That might be a very simple 
thing to talk about, but in the face of 
the expenditure which the country has 
determined to incur, to strike off such 
an amount as this from the revenue of 
the country would be a very serious 
matter. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said that 
what was asked for was a readjustment 
of the duty. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that might be all 
very well; but they might readjust a 
man’s situation by taking all the money 
out of his pocket. The contention of the 
right hon. gentleman was that there 
should be no tax on beer, and then the 
argument was that the duty should fall 
on barley. If hon. gentlemen opposite 
desired it, let 5d. more be put on the 
income-tax. That was really what their 
proposal came to, if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would only consider their own 
interest in those matters—for he had 
previously said, and now repeated, that 
if they chose to strike off those indirect 
duties the burden must fall on direct 
taxation. If they struck off a revenue 
of ten millions off beer, they must sub- 
stitute for it 5d. more on the income tax. 
In those circumstances, did hon. Gentle- 
men think they would be any better off, 
or that the agricultural interest would be 
in any way improved by a readjustment 
of that character? With regard to the 
3d. which went to technical education, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had the 
support of the author of that 3d. 
and of the Members of the County 
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Exchequer would agree with. Suppos- 
ing there was no malt tax or beer duty 
at all, the brewer would always use the 
cheapest materials to suit his purpose. 
There was no doubt that the cheapness 
of barley improved the profits derived 
from keeping pigs, and also benefited 
agriculturists in other ways. It was 
said that the duty on beer had diminished 
the price of barley, but he would ask 
had it diminished the price of wheat? 
Everybody knew the price of wheat had 
fallen a great deal more than that of 
barley. From the year 1880, when the 
new system was introduced, to 1894, 
barley had fallen from £1 13s. to 
£1 4s. 6d., while wheat had fallen from 
£2 4s. to £1 2s. The fall in the price 
of wheat, however, was not due to the 
beer duty, because the price of wheat had 
fallen all over the world. Jf his right 
hon. Friend believed that it was due to 
free trade, why was not the agriculture 
of protectionist countries flourishing ! 
What did the right hon. member think 
| of the language of the agrarian party in 
|Germany, and could he find a protec- 
| tionist country where agriculture was 
thriving now? Cries of “ France.”) 
| They would find that the agriculturists 
of France were quite as loud in their com- 
plaints. He had taken some pains to 
inform himself on the subject, and he 
‘had found that the complaints in pro- 
tectionist countries with reference to the 
prices of grain and of produce were quite 
as loud as they were in free-trade 
countries. The payments which had to 
be made in produce had forced produce 
(on the market in a way which had 
lowered prices. He hoped that hon, 
|Members were not going to vote 








Council behind him who shared his for the Amendment under the impression 
views that that money was wasted, | that if this extra 6d. upon beer were 
he should not at all regret to see it|taken off barley would be 6d. a quarter 
brought into the exchequer. There had | dearer ; this was a complete delusion, for 
been a very large expenditure, and that | it would make do difference whatever, 
expenditure had to be met, and the ques- except that the whole of the ten millions 
tion was whether they could have a/| would go into the pockets of the brewers. 
better form of meeting it than that ‘The brewers would buy their materials 
which the Government had proposed. | just as cheaply, and therefore this Amend- 
He would call the attention of his right|ment would throw away an immense 
hon. Friend to the fact that if the whole revenue. He believed the system 
of the beer duty was removed to-morrow | adopted in 1880 of putting the tax on the 
they would not raise the price of barley | beer instead of on the malt had worked 
one single 6d. He had asserted that|on the whole to the advantage both of 
before, and he was only repeating what the receivers and of the payers of the 
he was sure the late Chancellor of the | tax ; but he should be perfectly prepared 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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to consider the subject and to discuss it 
upon a future occasion. So great a 
change as going back from the policy 
adopted in 1880, however, was one that 
could not be undertaken in the month of 
May in making provision for the finance 
of the year, and he hoped, therefore, that 
the Committee would not support an 
Amendment which, if adopted, would 
throw away a revenue of ten millions. 
Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham), as a 
representative of an agricultural con- 
stituency, joined most emphatically in 
the protest which had been made against 
the utter neglect with which the 
Government had treated agricultural 
interests. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had really gone out of his way 
to inflict a most unnecessary burden on! 
an industry which was already almost at | 
its last gasp. If he thought the tax 


would fall on the brewers he should still 
think it unfair to continually torment 
one interest, but it had been very widely 
admitted that this tax would ultimately 
fall upon the farmers, and through them 
upon the agricultural labourers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had found 


it necessary somehow or another to raise 
money for a deficit, but what had been 
the policy of the great Liberal Party 
which, especially at election times, posed 
as friends of the agricultural labourer ? 
They had deliberately selected out of 
others this particular industry for ad- 
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in £1,500,000 ; and a duty of 4s. a cwt. 
on foreign hops would bring in £40,000. 
By this means they could protect a 
British industry, and stimulate British 
trade. Reference had been made in that 
Debate to the distressed state of Agri- 
culture, which was the direct result of 
our fiscal policy. There was an historical 
document in existence, the contents of 
which were possibly not known to many 
Members of that House. He referred to 
the protest of Peers against the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. The depression of 
agriculture had not come upon us 
suddenly, but was the foreseen con- 
sequences of the abandonment of sources 
of revenue to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could return if he wished. 
The document to which he had referred 
was very interesting. The following 
were the reasons for the Peers’ protest :— 


**(1) Because the repeal of Corn Laws will 
greatly increase the dependence of this country 
upon foreign countries for its supply of food ; 
(2) because there is no security or probability 
that other nations will take similar steps; (3) 
because it is to be apprehended that the removal 
of protection may throw some lands out of culti- 
vation ; (4) Because it is unjust to withdraw 
protection from the landed interest while that 
interest remains subject to exclusive burdens 
imposed for purposes of general, and not of 
special advantages; (5) because the loss to be 
sustained will fall most heavily on the least 
wealthy portion of landed proprietors, will press 
immediately and severely on the tenant farmers, 
and through them, with ruinous consequences on 
the agricultural labourer ; (6) because indirectly 
injurious consequences will result to the manu- 


ditional taxation. Recent events had | facturing interest, and especially to the artisans 
proved that the constituencies had seen | #24 mechanics from competition with the agricul- 
the real value of the sympathetic utter- tural labourers thrown out of employment; (7) 
‘ mage because the same course will produce evil results 
ances which was all they got from the} to the tradesmen, retail dealers, and others in 
other side of the House. Was there no country towns, not themselves engaged in agri- 
other source from which the Chancellor | ‘ultural pursuits, but mainly dependent for their 
of the Exchequer could get this sum? subsistence on their dealings with those who are 
The righ 1 . 8 so engaged ; (8) because a free trade in corn will 
1e right hon. Gentleman had been good | cause a large and unnecessary diminution of 
enough to say he would be only too glad | annual income, thus impairing the revenue of 
to do something for the relief of agricul- the country, at the same time that it cripples 
ture, but could find no source from which | *8® Teseurces of those classes on whom the weight 
: of local taxation now mainly falls.’’ 

to get the necessary revenue. If he : 
would only consent to a change in our|He thought there was more than one 
fiscal system he would find numberless| lesson to be learnt from the document 
sources of taxation. He did not know | which he had just read. One was that, 
whether many Members had taken the | at any rate 50 years ago, a more accurate 
pains to see what an enormous revenue | forecast was made of what would be the 
might be raised from a very moderate | result of this legislation by the House of 
imposition of duties upon competing) Lords than by the House of Commons ; 
foreign products. The imposition of ajand that might lead certain rash 
duty of 2s. a quarter on foreign oats| politicians to consider whether now the 
would bring in £500,000 ; a duty of 4s.| country was not likely to obtain sounder 
& quarter on foreign maize would bring | advice and wiser counsels from the House 
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of Lords upon great public questions 
than frcm the House of Commons. These 
considerations might, perhaps, cause those 
to pause who were so eager for the de- 
struction of the Second Chamber. 
He hoped there were signs that before 
long this so-called Free Trade would dis- 
appear, and that they would once again 
take a common-sense view of the matter. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that the low prices of barley 
and oats were due to foreign competition. 
He was glad the right hon. Gentleman 
had made that admission, because if he 
really believed that foreign competition 
had led to low prices, the remedy was in 
his own hands. He also rejoiced that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford had returned to his old love 
and had advocated the imposition of a 
duty upon foreign barley. He wished 
to call attention to two remarkable 
speeches delivered in that House by the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and the right hon. 
Member the Leader of the Opposition 
respectively. What had they said? 
The right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
referring to the question of the pos- 
sibility of the land of this country 
going out of cultivation said :— 


“It is a stupendous question and I think it 
right that we should face it, and that no pre- 
conceived notions, no formulas, should prevent 
us from facing the consequences. Whatever 
remedies are proposed, they should be treated 
with earnestness, they should not be scoffed at, 
but should be looked upon as an earnest endea- 
vour to solve a question as grave as has ever 


been submitted to us.”’ 


The Leader of the Opposition speaking 
on the same point used curiously enough, 
nearly the same expressions. He said :— 


“Supposing, as is theoretically possible, that 
the result of the existing system of international 
industry was, that the whole land of England 
was turned out of cultivation, and every 
agricultural labourer was driven into the 
manufacturing towns— it may take place, 
and if so, you would have to take into account 
other considerations than these purely economic 
arguments which are the basis of Free Trade. 
If such a possibility is going to come upon us, 
it will strain all our statesmanship in dealing 
with absolutely novel and unexpected circum- 
stances, and some cherished formulas must be 
thrown overif we are going to deal with it.”’ 


What did the right hon. Gentleman mean 
by this? He hoped the words meant 
that the right hon. Gentleman recognised 
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the possibility, nay the probability, of 
dealing with the question after his return 
to Office. Any statesman who would 
have the courage to face the question 
and to make the reconstruction of our 
fiscal methods the basis of his policy 
would command, he believed, a support 
in the country which would cause so- 
called Free Traders opposite no little 
surprise. 

*Mr. R. L. EVERETT (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) said, that it was always a 
pleasure to listen to the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, because he ex- 
pressed the honest sentiments of his mind; 
and, although those sentiments were some- 
what out of date, they were received with 
respect as coming from one of the few 
survivors of a party which had very 
nearly disappeared. He was specially 
glad that the hon. Member had brought 
before the attention of the House the 
protest which was recorded by Members 
of the House of Lords on the occasion of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. He would 
recall to the hon. Member’s memory the 
fact that during the 34 or 35 years imme- 
diately following the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, agriculture in England enjoyed 
uninterrupted prosperity. But in the 
time of the Corn Laws there was almost 
continuous distress. Four inquiries were 
held upon the subject of agricultural 
distress between 1815, when they were 
imposed, and 1836; and tens of thousands 
of men were out of employment. The 
workhouses were crowded with able- 
bodied people, and the gallows were 
groaning with the weight of the unfor- 
tunate creatures who had been driven 
by want and misery to break the law. 
The land of the country was of less 
value, and the labourers were paid at a 
lower rate than during the 30 years that 
followed the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He had compared the average price of a 
quarter of wheat, barley and oats con- 
jointly in the 30 years preceding the re- 
peal with the average price in the cor- 
responding period subsequently to the 
repeal. He found that the average price 
of the conjoint products was almost 
exactly the same in the two periods. 
The difference did not amount to ls. 
The price was about 114s. a quarter 
while the Corn Laws lasted, and it was 
within a few pence of the same amount 
during the first 30 years of Free Trade. 
There was the clearest evidence that Free 
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Trade and agricultural prosperity had run 
together, and the country’s experience 
of Protection was not such as to make 
us anxious to return to that system, but 
at the same time he fully admitted 
that in the last 15 years agriculture 
had been going down hill under Free 
Trade at an alarming rate. He had be- 
fore had opportunities of explaining 
what he believed to be the causes of 
this depression. Ever since the great 
change was initiated under which one of 
the precious metals was deprived of its 
old position, and the currency of the 
leading Western nations thus became 
restricted, prices had been gradually 
falling. Last year the great fall was, in 
his opinion, the direct result of the 
closing of the Mints in India and the 
repeal of the Sharman Act in America. 
When the closing of the Mints was 
discussed in the House, he said it 
would inevitably drive prices here 
down much lower. These, however, 
were not the questions which he had 
risen to discuss. He wished to make 
a few observations upon the statements 
that had been made respecting the Malt 
Tax. Complaint had been made of the 
repeal of the tax, and a desire ex- 
pressed for its re-imposition. He re- 
membered the long agitation having for 
its object the repeal of the tax. It was 
not until 1880, when theright hon. Member 
for Midlothian took the matter up that 
they were successful in obtaining its re- 
peal, which generationsof agriculturists in 
England had earnesly contended for. 
What the advocates of the abolition of 
the Malt Tax asked for was the total 
abolition of the tax; but he was one of 
those who were glad even that the trans- 
fer of the tax to beer was made, and he 
was still grateful to the Government 
that effected it. When hon. Gentleman 
talked about the reimposition of the 
Malt tax as a beneficial change for the 
poor, he would not advise them to 
preach that to the agricultural labourer. 
In the county to which he belonged 
the labourers had the good sense to 
brew their own beer,and they were ableto 
do it now without a farthing of taxation. 
There was nothing that had been done 
by Governments in past years which 
was so thankfully remembered by the 
agricultural labourer as that which had 
enabled him to get his malt almost at 
the price of barley, and to brew good 
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wholesome beer without any taxation at 
all. Hehonestly believed County Councils 
might with advantage use some part 
of the money provided for technical 
education in teaching the people in 
agricultural districts how to make home- 
brewed beer where they did not know 
how. In that way, he believed, a 
great boon would be conferred upon 
the people. With regard to the effect 
of this tax upon the farmer, if a com- 
parison was made between barley and 
wheat, it would be found thatthey had now 
changed places. Farmers always used 
to make the more money .out of 
wheat, but now the case was reversed. 
To-day, of all the things produced on 
a farm, that which had suffered least in 
price was the best barley. Even last 
year it realised something like 40s. a 
quarter, and when he compared the fall in 
the price of barley with that of wheat or 
oats, or cotton, or iron, or sugar, or any 
of the great products of the world, he could 
not find that there was any reason to find 
fault with the change of this particular 
duty. He would like to see in the House a 
greater spirit of economy. He thought 
the voting of £4,000,000 for the Navy 
last year a great step to take ; but this 
year £2,000,000 have been added. He 
went into the Lobby against that great 
expenditure, and he had thought to have 
seen some of his agricultural friends 
opposite going into the same Lobby. 
If the House insisted on this increased 
expenditure, the money must be found. 
It was insane to cry out about taxation 
while hon. Members opposite urged the 
House on to increased expenditure. 
He thanked the House for allowing him 
to say these few words, but, as one who 
had worked hard for the repeal of the 
Malt Tax, and had been gratified by re- 
ceiving expressions of thankfulness 
from the agricultural labourers in his 
own county, he could fot allow what 
had been said about the Malt Tax to 
pass without challenge. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER wished, by 
way of personal explanation, to state 
that he did not intend to advocate the 
entire repeal of the Beer Duty, but to 
confine his Amendment to the increased 
duty. He believed the word “increased” 
was in the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend, and he now wished to have 
it inserted in his own Amendment. He 
did not wish to do anything irregular, 
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but he wished it to be understood that 
he did not intend to advocate the entire 
repeal of the Beer Duty. 

*CotoneELE HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) wished to point out 
how entirely the interests of town and 
country were bound up in this question. 
Depression in agriculture meant de- 
pression in the towns. It increased very 
much competition in the labour market, 
and, therefore, any Amendment or pro- 
posal that would tend to mitigate the 
present unfortunate condition of agricul- 
ture was to the direct advantage of the 
towns, and so to the constituency which 
he had the honour to represent. The 
hon. Member for Suffolk had confined 
himself to the first 30 years after the 
introduction of free imports, and he was 
particularly silent as to the last 20 
years, and as to the present condition, 
not only of the rural but also 
of the artisan population. The hon. 
Member drew a harrowing picture of 
the state of affairs which he believed 
to exist in 1844 and 1845, but why did 
he not speak of the state of affairs which 
authentic documents on the Table showed 
to exist at the present time? There 
were now hundreds and thousands in 
receipt of poor relief and large numbers 
of unemployed, and although at harvest 
time, and in other ways, they might be 
able to make ‘up a fair livelihood, the 
rate of wages in the winter was falling 
lower and lower. Although he generally 
agreed with his right hon. Friend below 
him, he would forgive him for saying 
that he cordially preferred his Amend- 
ment before it was altered. He would 
confine himself to the first part of the 
Amendment, that was the relief from 
taxation of home-grown barley and hops. 
When an agricultural question was under 
discussion the Minister for Agriculture 
promptly left the House. It was, indeed, 
astonishing that, when everyone in the 
country recognised the present distress- 
ing condition of agriculture, the respon- 
sible head of the Agricultural Department 
should refrain always from contributing 
to the Debates in the House when an 
agricultural question was brought 
forward. 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
— He spoke yesterday on a 
Bill. 

Mr. James Lowther, 
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*CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: He 
spoke yesterday on an entirely different 
subject. 

*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I was defending my col- 
league from the statement that he was 
always absent from the House whenever 
the subject of agriculture came up. 
Yesterday there was an agricultural 
subject and to-day there is not. 

*CotonEE HOWARD VINCENT 
asked what was the question of relieving 
home-grown barley and hops from taxa- 
tion but an agricultural question? Was 
it a manufacturing subject, or an 
artisan subject? He contended that it 
was the duty of the Minister for Agri- 
culture to be present in the House when 
any agricultural question was under dis- 
cussion. But however that might be, it 
was perfectly clear to anyone who had 
listened to the course of the Debate, 
that although the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taunted his right hon. Friend with 
having altered his Amendment and 
made some arrangement with his 
right hon. Friend opposite, he had not 
touched on the salient point of the 
Amendment, namely, the paramount 
necessity of doing something to relieve 
the agricultural depression. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman studied the facts 
in this question of barley? If he would 
look at the last statistical abstracts 
published he would see that the 
production of barley, like that of 
wheat, had gone down year by year. 
He had taken out the figures from 
the “Statistical Abstract.” In 1884 
there were produced in Great Britain 
73,000,000 bushels of barley, and in 
1893, with a considerable increase of 
population, only 59,000,000 bushels, 
being a decrease of 14,000,000 bushels. 
In the same period the production of 
wheat fell from 80,000,000 to 49,000,000 
bushels. All this time barley produced 
by foreign labour was imported free into 
this country. Between 1884 and 1893 
the importation of foreign barley in- 
creased from 12,000,000 bushels to 
nearly 23,000,000 bushels. Therefore, 
in these ten years the importation of 
foreign barley nearly doubled, while the 
production of home-grown barley largely 
diminished. How was the English 
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farmer to live in these circumstances ? 
How was adequate employment to be 
found for labourers if at every step the 
farmer was met by this gross and unfair 
competition? If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to make the foreigner 


bear some portion of our taxation, the 
only alternative was to relieve English 
farmers from some of the burdens thrown 
upon them. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed to refer with delight to 
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they would have the advantage of hear- 
ing the hon. Member for North West 
Norfolk, who could tell the House that 
in the recent Mid-Norfolk election both 
the candidates advocated the putting of 
a duty upon foreign barley; and the 
candidate who at last thought he had 
gone a little too far for his supporters 
and withdrew his advocacy of a duty, 
was ignominously defeated. So far from 
these being the views of a disappearing 





the depression in agriculture prevailing | party, they were the views of a coming 
in France and Germany. He would not | party, and would ultimately be heard on 
pretend that there was not any depres-| every platform in this country, although 
sion in those countries, but he would say he might not live to see the day. Un- 
the depression there was not anything | doubtedly the time would come when 
like so accentuated as was the agricul-| both farmers and manufacturers, arti- 
tural depression in this country. He|sans and agricultural labourers, would 
had been present in the French Cham- recognise the great injury that was being 
ber of Deputies more than once when | done by the fiscal system that now pre- 
the subject had been under discussion.| vailed, from this free importation of 
What did the “Statistical Abstract” foreign produce and foreign manufac- 





reveal with regard to the state of agri- 
culture in France and Germany ? Did | 
it show that the production of wheat was | 
going down from year to year in France ? 


Did it show that acre after acre was| 
going out of cultivation, and that great | 


difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
employment? No; on the contrary, we 
found absolutely a different state of | 
affairs. In 1889 there was 297,000,000 


bushels of wheat produced in France, | 


and in 1892 the production had risen to | 

301,000,000 bushels. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or rie EX- 
CHEQUER: May I respectfully ask | 
what this has to do vith home-grown | 
barley ? 

*CoLonEL HOWARD VINCENT said, 
it would be in the recollection of the 
House that it was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself who introduced the 
matter, and it was on the right hon. 
Gentleman doing so that he left the 
House to fetch the “Statistical Ab- 
stract” in order that he might be able 
to give authentic information. So far 
from the statement 
that the Protectionist countries were in a 
worse state than free-importing England, 
the reverse was the fact. The acreage 
of land under corn in France, and the 
production of corn 
creased from year to year. 
many there was a considerable increase 
in the acreage under corn, and also in 
the production of barley. He hoped 


being accurate | 


in France, in-| cent. on the cost of beer. 
In Ger- | how indefensible it was that the tax on 
| spirits should have been kept so high, 


tured goods, while we had to bear the 
| heavy expenses of Government, and 
were heavily taxed through the increased 
rates on every acre occupied, and 
on every house inhabited. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or some 
one of his successors, would yet have to 
face this difficulty of agricultural depres- 
sion and the free import system, which 
had as much interest for artisans as it 
had for agricultural labourers. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said he had taken much interest in 
the Budgets of this year and last year 
from a national point of view. He had 
already taken the opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
_chequer upon his present proposals, 
which appeared to be wise and judicious. 
There was nothing sensational in the 
Budget, and, so far as it went, it fitted 
the occasion exactly. He pointed out 
last year that the increased tax upon 
spirits was out of all proportion to that 
upon beer; and, practically, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had now 
admitted the fact, for he had said that 
the weight of taxation upon the cost of 


| spirits relatively to the cost of beer was 
'in the proportion of 700 per cent. on 
‘the cost of spirits to from 34 to 40 per 


That showed 


whilst it was so low on beer. As a 
jcotch Member he felt it was unjust to 
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Scotland that the increased tax should, extent consumed where it was grown. 
be continued, and the Chancellor of the} an era = enseep became on 
, : . edt uctive, and it was the same witi 
os sdb ens — 3 were It would not bear a profit for the 
e extra tax off spirits whilst keeping it | 1 

* ‘ ..| labourer, farmer, and landlord. Instead 

on beer. Some Members said that if) of reducing the tax on beer to relieve agri- 
you were taking the extra tax off spirits cylture, the true solution of agricultural 
you ought to take it off beer; but that| depression lay in the one word, “ Rent,” 
did not at all follow, because it had been| which was a tax upon land. To im- 
disclosed that, instead of having pure! prove agriculture they must reduce rents, 
beer, brewed from barley, malt and hops, to enable the tiller of the soil to make a 
we are now getting a solution of sugar, profit and keep up with foreign com- 
which was much cheaper than malt} petitors. Speaking the other day on 
and hops, and that meant a larger profit the consumption of beer and _ spirits, 
to the producer. Therefore, it was un-/he took occasion to say that pure 
fair of the brewers to expect to escape spirits and beer, if moderately used, 
taxation. The Chancellor of the Ex-| ought not to hurt anyone. He 
chequer had stated the enormousincrease| was not then prepared for the 
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in the quantity of sugar used in brew- 
ing; and this was a serious matter for 
the consumer. As a very moderate con- 
sumer, and also as a medical man who 
knew something of the effect of pure 
beer, as well as the effect of adulterated 
beer, he warned the public that the beer 
produced from sugar was a very different 
article from that produced from malt ; 
and he advised the consumers, that is the 
public, when they asked for a glass of 
pure beer, and paid for it, to see that 
they got it. [ZLaughter, and cries of 
- whl It was not for him to point’ 
out how, but he would go so far as to 
say it was the duty of the Government 
to see that an article of diet was not 
adulterated ; it was the duty of the 
Government to prevent adulteration, 
which, in other words, meant deceit. 
To say that a tax on beer depressed 
agriculture was simply absurd. The de- 
pression in agriculture was due, not to 
the taxation on beer, but simply to 
foreign competition, and that was due 
to the Party opposite and _ their 
friends who evicted the people from off 
the land, and expatriated the people 
until they had become our competitors 
abroad, and sent home cheaper barley 
than could be produced in this country. 
No artificial means would improve agri- 
culture. What was wanted was com- 
pliance with the economic laws of supply 


and demand, that the people should be 


placed back upon the land, that 
the land out of cultivation should 
be tilled. Then we should have con- 


sumers on the land, and, instead of 
paying heavy railway charges to send 
produce to market, it would be toagreater 

Dr. Macgregor. 


staggering statement that so much sugar 
was used in the brewing of beer. Adul- 
terated beer or spirits must be highly 
injurious to the public if they partook of 
either in any quantity. But while a 
man or woman either was in perfect 
health they were better without alcohol 
in any shape or form. It should be 
treated as a drug and prescribed by the 
physician. 

*Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, pointed 
out that the hon. Member was travelling 
beyond the subject before the House. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR said, he would 
only say that all his professional life he 
had advocated temperance. But while 
he advocated temperance he did not 
advocate the total abolition of beer and 
spirits. If they abolished them a sub- 
stitute would have to be provided, and 
substitutes that might occur to hon. 
Members might be worse, bodily and 
mentally, for the community than the 
reasonable consumption of alcholic 
beverages purely and properly made. It 
was in adulteration that the mischief 
and abuse of beer and spirits consisted. 
It might be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that St. Paul said to Timothy : 
“Take a little wine, for thy stomach’s 
sake.” Mr. Disraeli once said he was 
“on the side of the angels.” He him- 
self was, in this matter, on the side of the 
saints. The brewers might thank their 
stars that, as regards this tax, they were 
getting off so cheaply. He advised the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the next 
occasion to make it 8d. instead of 6d., 
and take the extra 2d. per pound off tea. 
This would be preferable to the com- 
munity, and the brewers would not 
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suffer. What was the cause of the im- 
position of this tax? Why was it neces- 
sary? Had not the Party opposite and 
their friends insisted upon extravagant 
expenditure for the Navy? He protested 
against this extravagant expenditure 
when it was proposed, and he protested 
against it now. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
really must speak to the question before 
the House, which is the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR said, he would 
endeavour to keep to the question, but 
it was only fair to point out that when 
the Party opposite had demanded this 
expenditure it came with bad grace from 
them to grumble about the taxation 
necessary to meet it. 
sumption could stand increased taxation 
better than beer. In spite of the tax 
the consumption of beer increased, and 
the brewers had not suffered. They 
could well bear this tax, and if it were 
increased he would support the increase 
by his vote. 

Mr. WYKEHAM CORNWALLIS 
(Maidstone) said that, as a Kentish 


No article of con- | 
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redress the difference that existed be- 
/tween realty and personalty in their 
respective payments to the expenses of 
this country. There were many other 
| things in which the Chancellor of the 
|Exchequer might help agriculturists. 
|For instance, he might ask the War 
| Office to see that the British Army were 
‘fed on home-grown beef. He himself 
did not understand certain remarks that 
‘had fallen on the opposite side of the 
House. How did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reconcile his Local Veto Bill 
with the fact that in Suffolk he made it 
possible for the agricultural labourer to 
brew beer in his on house, when publi- 
| cans’ licences were taken away ? 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Do I 
/understand that the omission of the 
word “increase” is an omission that 
could not be remedied ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : That can only be put in 
_after the Amendment stands part of the 
| question. 
| Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Then I 


| withdraw my Amendment. 


| to try, by acting in time, to help to 





Member, he wished to ask the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer on what foundation 
he based his statement that this was not 
an agricultural question? It was cun- 
trary to the opinion of the agriculturists 
of the County of Kent. He and others 
had during the last ten days attended 
numerous meetings of agriculturists in 
Kent to protest against this increased 
duty on beer, and they had found a 
unanimous feeling against it. It was 
resented at the present time with par- 
ticular bitterness, because agriculturists 
felt they had had very little sym- 
pathy from the present Government. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that if agriculturists were unanimous he 
would be glad to helpthem. There were 
one or two things about which agricul- 
turists were unanimous, and in which 
he could assist them. Not only in the 
County of Kent, but throughout the 
country they were unanimously of 
opinion that the Minister who repre- 
sented Agriculture in that House should 
have a seat in the Cabinet. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spent a 
large portion of last Session in pro- 
moting an Act which, in the long 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) Moved— 

‘*That no measure for meeting the Imperial 
expenditure for 1895-96 will be satisfactory 
which is based on the estimate of an increased 
revenue of £1,500,000, from duties so variable 
and uncertain as the Death Duties as revised by 
the Finance Act, 1894.”’ 


The hon. Member said he had merely 
proposed to move this pro formd, in 
order to raise the general ques- 
tion of the Budget, of which the 
Death Duties formed the principal 
part. He shared the feeling of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the national 
expenditure was growing serious, but he 
did not share the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire (Dr. Mac- 
gregor) that it was caused by extra- 
vagant expenditure on the Navy. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
fully show how large his expenditure this 
year was to be—he stated it at 
£95,981,030. But there was another 
£1,000,000 for naval works, and 
£2,400,000 was to be raised from Death 





run, must inevitably injure agricul. 
ture; and this year’s Budget was 


Duties by Imperial taxation to go to 
the relief of local taxation. These 
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made the total expenditure £99,381,000, 
or nearly a Hundred-million Budget. 
According to the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
get small increases of revenue from 
various sources, but these were com- 
pensated by decreases, and the net 
result was a net increase of revenue 
of £1,500,000, the whole of which was 
due to the Death Duties. The Budget 
rested entirely upon that, and it was the 
duty of the House to consider whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was likely to 
realise that £1,500,000, because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that. 
probably this would be the last time he | 
would speak on these matters in his 
present responsible position. In other 
words, he proposed to leave the risk 
of his estimates to the next Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and when the next 








Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
in, he being then irresponsible, would 
reproach him with a deficit of his| 
own contrivance. It was necessary | 
to guard the position of the next) 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by examin- 
ing the figures, especially those of) 
the Death Duties, so that they might | 
play Hamlet without leaving the Prince | 
of Denmark out. It had always been a 
tradition to conceal the working of the | 
Death Duties from the public. When 
the Death Duties were moderate this 
might have been sound policy, and more 
or less defensible. But now, with a 
system of aggregation and graduation, 
borrowed from Tom Paine and the French | 
Revolution—but which the French had 
now repudiated—-with new and unheard- 
of methods of finance, it was right to 
know how the system worked. But the 
old tradition of concealment continued. 
It was a remarkable thing that neither 
from the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract,” nor the 
Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, nor the Budget statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
adequate information be got. Up 
to November last the practice when 
wills were proved was to set forth in 
documents accessible to the public, not 
only the gross amount but the net 
amount of the estate. Since Nov- 
ember last that had been changed, and 
the gross amount only had been given. 
He did not blame the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for that. It was not the 
It was 


right hon. Gentleman’s doing. 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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due to the policy of concealment of the 
facts in regard to the Death Duties, 
which might have been defensible under 
the old system, when the Death Duties 
were moderate and levied as other taxes 
were levied ; but under the new system 
of aggregation and graduation—or a 
system of one law for the rich and 
another for the poor—the country had a 
right to clear and adequate information. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the 
hon. Gentleman is not in order in 
criticising the mode in which the Finance 
Act, in regard to the Death Duties, is 
administered. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, 
of course, he bowed at once to the ruling 
of the Speaker. But he might be allowed 
to say that it was his intention to criti- 
cise, not the administration of the 
Death Duties, but the mode in which 
their results were published. In the 
Quarterly Revenue Returns, for instance, 
Stamps and Death Duties were lumped 
together. Nowhere was the total of the 
Death Duties given—neither in the 
Budget Speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer nor the statistical abstracts 
published yearly, nor in the Report of 


the Revenue Commissioners—nowhere 


/except in the Finance Accounts. He had 


listened with bewilderment to the Budget 
Speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman dealt 
out a tangle of Death Duty figures in 
three or four places of his speech. He 
endeavoured to collate these conflicting 
figures, but failed, and he was indebted 
to the courtesy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for some additional figures, 
and to the Board of Inland Revenue for 
still further figures, with a view to 
arriving at some clear conclusion. He 
would illustrate the tangle by a few 
facts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when comparing, in his Speech of May 
2nd, the Death Duties of one year with 
another, said that “the total of those 
Duties—that is, Probate, Account, 
Estate, Legacy, and Succession Duties” — 
was in 1893-4 £7,578,000. Not at all; 
it was not that sum. The total, as given 
in the Finance Accounts, was £9,941,855. 
The right hon. Gentleman again told the 
House that for 1894—5 the actual yield 
was £8,727,500. Not at all; it was 
£10,862,000. The figures of the right 
hon. Gentleman showed a difference 
between the two years of £1,149,500, 
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whereas the real difference was £920,145. | 


By leaving out of account the part of! 
the Death Duties which went in aid | 
of local taxation, both the totals of | 
the two years and the differences) 
between them were falsified. The amount | 
paid to local taxation in 1893-4 was| 
£2,300,000 ; in 1894-5it was £2,100,000. | 
Formerly the contribution to local taxa- | 
tion was one-half the Probate and) 
Account Duty. Now it was one and 
a-half per cent. on the value of property | 
that would have been subject to Probate 
and Account Duty if that Duty still 
existed. Who settled the exact amount 
of such property he did not know. It 
was all done in the secret recesses of the 
Inland Revenue Office, and no figures 
were published to show whether it was 
done on a right or on a wrong system. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed 
that his Estimates last year of the yield 
of the Death Duties this year were “a 


marvellous achievement,” since they 
had turned out to be so _ very 
near the exact results. But the 


right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
four serious disturbing influences had 
affected his calculations—that whereas 
he counted on seven months’ return he 
got only five ; that there were 75,000 
fewer deaths ; that the values were lower, 
and that there had been great delay in 
delivering the accounts. If those four 
great disturbing influences which the 
right hon. Gentleman had not reckoned 
with had been at work, and that notwith- 
standing the right hon. Gentleman came 
out close to the mark, it proved to demon- 
stration that his original estimate was 
wrong. The truth was that one blunder 
compensated for another. But let the 
House consider the figures which were | 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Death Duties, as recast by the 
Finance Act of last year, “were esti- 
mated to yield in 1894-5 £8,800,000, 
or an increase of £1,222,000.” An in- 
crease of £1,222,000 was the estimate of | 
the right hon. Gentleman. But what 
happened? As he had already said, the | 
total yield in 1893-4 was £9,941,855, | 
and by adding to that the estimated | 
increase of £1,222,000 they got an esti-| 
mated yield for 1894-5 of £11,163,855, | 
whereas the actual yield for 1894-5 was | 
£10,862,000, or £301,855 less than the! 


| 
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was, therefore, a difference between the 
estimates and the realisation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not of the 
small fraction of £32,000—as the right 
hon. Gentleman stated in his speech on 
May 2nd—but of ten times as much, or 
of £301,855 on a total estimated increase 
of £1,222,000. The achievements of the 
right hon. Gentleman were, consequently, 
not so marvellous as he would have the 
House believe. And this misleading 
result had been laid before the House 
because the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had given partial and incomplete 
figures and made partial and imcomplete 
comparisons. But he would leave the 
golden egg and come to the goose herself. 
The most serious part of the whole 
matter was the effect which the Death 
Duties had had on personalty. Accord- 
ing to the Returns, about four-fifths of 
all the property subject to the Death 
Duties was this personalty. Out of a 
desire to assist the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had published in some 
newspapers, early this year, and before 
the Budget came on, an estimate that 
personalty for the purpose of taxation 
in 1894-5 as compared with 1893-4 would 
be found to have decreased owing to the 
influence of the Finance Act, by some 
£19,000,000. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted that the decrease 
had been “over £18,000,000,” so that 
he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) had made a 
pretty accurate guess as to the effect of 
the Death Duties on personalty. But 
let the House mark the effect of this 
decrease on the contributions in aid of 
local taxation. In 1893-4, the amount 
was £2,363,059; and in 1894-5, 
£2,153,059, or a decrease of £210,000, 
so that this new system of taxation which 
avowedly doubled the charges on land 
with one hand, with the other took away 
a large part of the contributions towards 
the local taxation which land had mostly 
to bear. This fall in the contribution 
was not at all anticipated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Speaking of the 
contribution on the 16th April 1894, 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“I propose for the present to continue it by 
an equivalent which is calculated to bring about 
similar pecuniary results, through an arrange- 
ment which will secure to the local authorities 
out of the new Estate Duty the same contribution 
as that to which, under the law, as it at present 


right hon. Gentleman’s estimate. There | stands, they are now entitled.’’ 
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And the right hon. Gentleman added— 


“We estimate an ultimate increase upon the 
Death Duties of between 3} and 4 millions. 
They will then amount to about £4,000,000 of 
which £2,500,000 goes to local taxation.” 


Finally, on June 22, 1894, in Committee 
on the Finance Act, speaking on an 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for Horsham to Clause 16, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“The hon. Gentleman has said _ truly 
that under the Act of 1888, half the Probate 
Duty is assigned for the assistance of local 
taxation. But that amount is preserved exactly 
as it is under this clause; that is to say, half 
the probate grant with the increments that may 
accrue on the growth.” 


The result, however, had been that, 
instead of similar pecuniary results or 
the same contribution, there were dis- 
similar results and a different contri- 
bution, for, while the amount of the 
Death Duties was greater, the con- 
tribution to the local authorities was 
considerably less. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Local taxation does not 
get half the Death Duties; but half the 
Probate Duty. If the hon. Member 
would try to understand the very 
elements of the matter he would not 
make those mistakes. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
it would be well if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer understood the ques- 
tion. He rested his case upon this— 
that while there had been a large in- 
crease of Revenue from the Death 
Duties, local taxation got £210,000 
less than last year. This was no 
doubt due to the drop in personalty. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had given three ex- 
planations for this drop in the returns of 
personalty. In the first place, he had 
attributed it to a decrease in the value 
of the securities. That was not the 
case, however. He had received infor- 
mation from bankers and Stock Ex- 
change authorities that, so far from 
there having been a decrease in the 
valueof securities, there had actually been 
an increase in the value during the past 
year. Therefore, that explanation aban- 
doned the right hon. Gentleman and 
came over to his side. There should have 
been an increased instead of a diminished 
yield under this head. In the second 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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place, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
there had been a decrease in the deaths. 
The right hon. Gentleman supported this 
explanation by stating that in the last 
three quarters of 1894 there had been, in 
England and Wales, a mortality of 
350,523, against a mortality of 425,667 
in the three quarters of 1893, making a 
difference of about 75,000. But this 
calculation was incomplete. Why had 
the right hon. Gentleman taken only 
three out of four quarters of each year 
for only two out of the three countries 
for comparison ? 

*THoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I took the four quarters 
of each year. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had only given 
the figures for the three quarters of each 
year, and had given reasons for confining 
his figures to tkose periods. He, on the 
other hand, had taken the four quarters 
ending March 1894, during which the 
mortality of the United Kingdom was 
739,269, and compared them with the 
four quarters ending March 1895, during 
which the mortality was 680,867, showing 
a difference of 58,402. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The hon. Member is only 
confirming the figures I have already 

ven. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was again wrong. 
Here, then, there were, not 75,000, but 
58,402 persons who ought to have died 
but did not do so. But even supposing 
they were to kill those 58,402 persons in 
the financial year to please the right hon. 
Gentleman, was it to be assumed that 
all those persons were millionaires ? 
Certainly not. Not one in ten of them 
left any property at all—and a large 
proportion of those who did left 
only small properties, while only 2,000 
belonged to the wealthy classes. This, 
however, would only account, at the 
outside, for some £8,000,000, and what 
had become of the other £10,000,000 ? 
The third reason that the right hon. 
Gentleman had given for the fall in 
personalty was that there had been 
great delay in the application for Pro- 
bate. He had already said that the 
right hon. Gentleman was wrong, and 
that there had been no delay in the ap- 
plication for Probate. He had quoted 
extracts from the daily newspapers to 
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show that wills were proved on the whole 
as they were before, namely, within 
some two months of the deaths, 
some, indeed, in three weeks. But 
the damning fact remained that over 
£18,000,000 less was returned last year 
of personalty on which these duties could 
be levied, whereas there should have 
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1890-1, or 1891-2. By the normal 
increase under the old system the amount 
would have been £180,000,000. But 
| would the right hon. Gentleman even get 
his £160,000,000? He would not unless 
his estimates were more accurate this year 
than they had been last year. Of course 
the right hon. Gentleman might be saved 





been through the normal increase some | by anepidemic among millionaires, though 
£8,000,000 more, and thus a total of even that would not remove the objection 
some £25,000,000 had been withdrawn | to this uncertain and variable duty. He 
from taxation by the effect of the new had made some other forecasts to which 
duties gree | mo ra ganic: dbecmnrd | — patie again hovag pas os hon. 
man. e always predic at | Gentleman was kind enoug eep a 
that would be the case, and the right | collection of his (Mr. T. Gibson Bowles) 
hon. Gentleman had always decried it, | speeches, and whenever the right hon. 
and the result must have been a sur-| Gentleman found himself at a loss he 
prise to the right hon. Gentleman of no|tried to get out of the difficulty by 
very agreeable kind. Let him endeavour | quoting from one of them. The other 
ak Wiehe Go SA tonicn oF es |qntnd Secon ean WF Glia od SSN AN 
enormous amount of property being | that he himself had forgotten it, and, 
withdrawn from taxation. In the first|as usual, the right hon. Gentleman 
place, a great amount of English capital had not quoted even that fairly. His 
had been driven abroad by the financial general argument was founded upon 
operations of the right hon. Gentleman; a comparison between 1893-4 and 
and, in the second place, he had been | 1894-5, as regarded expected increases. 
assured by a well-known banker that|In a letter of his which had ap 

large sums of foreign capital which had ‘in The Morning Post of the 25th April 
been left for generations in his hands | last, he had said that probably there 
by foreigners—great foreign families | would be an increase in the amount of 
and foreign sovereigns—in the belief | the Death Duties during the June and 
that the money would be safe in| December quarters of 1894, but that 
this country from  brigands, revo-| the subsequent quarter would show a 
lutionists, and anarchists, had been|diminution therein. Well, while the 





removed, and because the owners did 
not believe that England was any longer 
a safe place in which to leave capital, 
seeing that the principles of the bri- 
gand, of the revolutionist and the 
anarchist were now professed on the 
Treasury Bench. It must be remem- 
bered that withdrawals, avoidances 
and evasions had only begun, that 
every day was likely to add to their 
effect, and that as yet but few had 
told upon revenue. The question was 
whether the Revenue would recover this 
loss in the return of personalty. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself appeared to doubt 
it, because he had only estimated to pay 
during the current year £2,400,000 to 
local taxation, which was 1} per cent. 
on the whole personalty, so that the 
right hon. Gentleman must have 
estimated the whole personalty at 
£160,000,000, or less than in 1893-4, a 
normal year, and less than 1892-3, or 


\June quarter showed an increase of 
| £139,786, the September quarter of 
| £311,652, and the December quarter of 
| £440,331, the March quarter only showed 
£26,332. Was not that a diminution ? 
He admitted having overlooked the 
effects of the panic in his speech, but 
so also had the right hon. Gentleman, 
for he himself, on May 10, 1894, had 
estimated that there would be a loss of 
Legacy and Succession Duty (on estates 
under £1,000) of £100,000, whereas 
these particular duties had increased by 
£274,000. This was due to the panic, 
and to the panic the right hon. Gentle- 
man owed the fact that he had received 
£274,000 more than he _ expected. 
Deduct the amount caused by the panic. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
wrong in his estimate by £576,000, 
whereas he himself had been wrong 
by some £346,000, and this, although 
the right hon. Gentleman had the official 
figures before him, to which he, of course, 
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had not had access. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been kind enough to say 
that he (Mr. Bowles) was a perfectly 
foolish person, that he afforded an ex- 
cellent illustration of the old saying 
that :— 


‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing. He 
has learnt a little about this subject, just enough 
to lead him into making extraordinary mistakes, 
not enough to enable him to form a sound 


opinion.” 


Surely the right hon. Gentleman had 
forgotten. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw the impounding 
Clause 8 of the Bill, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman replied that he would 
not do so. But he had to doit eventually. 

In that case he should like to know who 
had made the mistake, and who had 
formed the sound judgment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon Gentle- 
man’s remarks are rather remote from 
questions of finance. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
he might be allowed a little latitude in 
replying to a personal attack. Then there 
were the foreign executors, as to which he 
told the right hon. Gentleman he would 
have to abandon the attempt to get 
Duty from them, which he said he would 
not abandon, but at last had to. 
Who, then, made the mistake? Who 
expressed sound opinions? Again, it 
would be remembered what happened 
in regard to Clause 15. The right hon. 
Gentleman, being driven by him (Mr. 
Bowles) to move a further Resolution 
thereon, came down and actually had to 
move, not the Resolution which he had 
himself put upon the Paper, but a differ- 
ent Resolution, which he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) had suggested. [A laugh.| That 
was an historical fact, and the right hon. 
Gentleman knew it. Who made an 
extraordinary mistake there ? Who held 
sound opinions? It was hard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
attack him after the assistance he had 
rendered the right hon. Gentleman. 
Furthermore, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the Legacy Duty was 
not touched by the Finance Act. Had 
he forgotten Sections 1 and 16—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now proceeding to refute 
observations made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with reference to the 
Death Duties. 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would leave that point; he had no 
doubt he would have other opportunities 
of dealing with it. As to the future, 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
estimate was no more accurate than it 
was last year, he would not get what was 
anticipated, nor would he get it if the 
March quarter proved, as it often did, 
an index for the forthcoming year. 
In the latter case, instead of getting 
£12,500,000, he would not _ get 
£11,000,000. Still, he might be saved 
by an epidemic, or by millionaires. So 
far the Death Duties depended much on 
the weather, which in 1891-2 sent up 
the property returned for taxation by 
£25,000,000, and the receipts of the 
Revenue by a million and a-quarter. 
But this only showed the variable nature 
of these Duties and the risk of relying 
on them for the foundation of a Budget. 
It would take several years yet to see the 
full effect of the new Duties, but he 
thought avoidance and evasion would 
largely increase. 

*Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) moved— 

“That no Bill for the Finances of the year 

will be satisfactory which does not provide for 
the application of the Land Tax towards the 
reduction of the local taxation in the counties 
jn which it is levied.’ 
He was pleased to hear the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say he had great sym- 
pathy with the Motion, and that if he 
had the money he would be glad to 
remit the Land Tax. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Not exactly to remit it, 
but to deal with it, and to make it a 
less unjust tax than it is regarded to be. 

*Mr. JEFFREYS said, that what he 
meant was remit it to the counties. 
Originally the Land Tax was imposed 
not only upon land but upon personal 
property, and at that time it was 4s. in 
the £ on land and 24s. per £100 upon 
personal property. Every year from 
1798 to 1833 an Act was 
constituting the Land Tax part of 
the revenue of the country. In 1833 
the tax upon personal property was 
abolished, but the tax upon land was 
continued. The quota from each period 
remained exactly the same, and therefore, 
as the assessment of the parish went 
down, the rate per £ of the Land Tax in- 
creased. Theconsequence was thatin many 
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rich parishes where there was a very large! remission. Another argument against 
rateable assessment, the Land Tax was his proposition was, that many counties 
a very small matter indeed : it was only would get a large amount, whereas others 
1d., in some cases only a }d. inthe £.|/ would get a very small amount; but 
But in some parishes, where the assess-| that was only a matter of accident. 








ment had been considerably reduced, the 
same amount had to be taken out of the 
parishes, and therefore the Land Tax was | 
very high indeed. Let him givea specimen 
of the burden of the Land Tax in a parish 
in Hampshire. He ought to say this was 
not personal to himself, because on his 
estate the Land Tax was redeemed. In| 
the parish he had in mind he found a 
gentleman’s Income Tax under Schedule | 
A, only amounted to £7 14s. 2d., whereas | 
the Land Tax on the same property | 
was no less than 3s. 9d. in the £ and | 
amounted in the aggregate to £48 2s. 
That showed what a very severe tax this | 
was upon a parish where the assessment 
was low, and in these days agricultural 
land was assessed at a low rate) 
in most parishes, and the Land Tax 
had consequently become a very | 
severe burden. His contention was 
that if they raised a certain amount of | 
money from the land, and excused personal | 
property, the amount raised ought to be | 
applied to the counties in which it} 
was raised, towards a reduction of local | 
taxation. The Chancellor of the Ex-| 
chequer said just now there was one | 
point upon which he wished to be assured, 
and that was what the agriculturists 
wished. They did not agree on some 
points, but he was quite certain they 
unanimously agreed with the proposition 
that the Land Tax should be applied in 
the counties in which it was levied 
towards the reduction of local taxation. 
Almost every Chamber of Agriculture 
in the country had a resolution 
to that effect. In April the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture unanimously 
resolved :— 


“ That all land devoted to agriculture should 
be assessed to local rates at one fourth its annual 
value.”’ 


and :— 


“That the Land Tax levied in the respective 
districts be handed over to the local authorities 
to be applied towards the deficiency caused by 
the previous sub-section.”’ 


He believed 600 parishes had re- 
deemed the Land Tax, and therefore, it 
would be very unfair to remit the tax 
altogether. He did not ask for entire 





|The same thing might be said in respect 
to licences. Some counties received a 
large amount from licences, and others 


‘only a small amount. In Hampshire, 
for instance, the proceeds from Local 
| Taxation licences amounted to £58,000, 


while in Herefordshire they only came 
to £38,000. That was merely a matter 
of accident and was not a proper argu- 
ment to use against his proposal. He 
hoped he would be allowed to read the 
opinions of former great authorities in 
the House on the subject of this tax. 
In the Debate in 1798, Mr. Pitt said :— 


“Tam ready to admit that I consider it to 


| have been an original defect in the present plan 
|of re-partition, that no periodicul revision was 


fixed. I think it would have been wise to have 


| made such a provision.”’ 


Sir Robert Walpole in the Debate of 
December 1732, said :— 


“There is no tax that ever was laid upon 
people of this nation that is more unjust and 
unequal than the Land Tax. The landholders 
bear but a small proportion to the people of this 
nation, yet no man contributes to this tax but 
he that is possessed of a landed estate. The 

d Tax is the most grievous, the most un- 

equal, and the most oppressive tax that was 
ever raised in this country.” 
That only showed what former Members 
and high authorities in the House thought 
of the Land Tax, and he was astonished 
that, year after year hon. Members had 
acquiesced in this tax being put 
into the Imperial Exchequer, because, 
if it was a tax at all it was a local 
tax and ought to be applied locally. 
There was another matter on which he 
desired to ask a question. He noticed 
that, whereas the amount of the tax last 
year was £1,015,000, it was put down 
this year as £1,020,000. But the tax 
was a fixed quantity. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER explained that the differ- 
ence arose because there was sometimes 
a retardation in the collection. 

*Mr. JEFFREYS said, the explanation 
was quitesufficient, because the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer agreed with him that 
the tax was a fixed quantity. He wished 
the Land Tax to be applied towards the 
reduction of local taxation, which had 
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become such a heavy burden on the 
counties that unless some relief were 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he did not see how agriculture was 
to hope at all. It was true that the 
rates in the counties were low compared 
with the rates in town. But, on the 
other hand, a man who farmed a large 
extent of land and paid £200, but lived 
in a house that was rated at less than 
£20, did not pay rates on the house 
alone, but on every single acre that he 
occupied. He was supposed to make 
£200 a year, and had to pay rates upon 
practically the whole of his income. The 
tradesman or doctor who lived in the 
same parish, and who might be making 
an equal income, paid not on his income, 
but on the rateable value of his house. 
Thus, if the rate were 2s. 6d. in the £, and 
his house was rated at £24, he would pay 
£3, against £25 paid by the farmer. 
He agreed, however, that contributions 
to the whole local rates were not of 
much benefit to agriculturists, because 
occupiers of houses and the railways got 
a large share of them. What he pro- 
posed was, that agricultural land should 
only be rated at a quarter of its value 
instead of the whole. That would be a 
direct remission to agricultural land. It 
might be said that would be a very 
unusual thing to do. But there was 
already a precedent for it. Land only 
paid a quarter of the sanitary rate. The 
same thing held good with regard to 
municipal rates, in cases where there was 
agricultural land within a municipality. 
The precedent was also carried out with 
regard to the Income Tax. The Income 
Tax levied on the farmer was only 3d., 
instead of 8d., but no remission was made 
in regard to the great bulk of rates—the 
Poor Rate, the Police Rate, the High- 
way Rate, and the School Board Rate— 
rates which were of no use whatever to 
the actual acres cultivated. He would 
also like to point out that land already 
paid a double Income Tax under 
Schedules A and B. It might be 
said that his proposal would require a 
very large amount of money, but the 
amount was not so large as was thought. 
The total assessment of agricultural land 
in England and Wales was £33,000,000 
sterling, and the average rate, exclud- 
ing the School Board Rate, was 2s. 3d. 
in the £, the amount yielded thus 
being £3,800,000; therefore, if they 


Mr. Jeffreys. 
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reduced the assessment to one-fourth 
the present amount, there would be a 
deficiency of £2,850,000, but towards 
that the Land Tax would give £1,020,000, 
so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not havean immense amount tofind. 
If they were to do any good to the land, 
it must be by reducing the taxation upon 
it. He was not one of those who advo- 
cated protective duties—he did not think 
the country would stand that, and he 
did not know that it would be for the 
benefit of the country—but by reducing 
local taxation they would help every 
single man who farmed an acre of land 
in every single county in England and 
Wales. It seemed to him that was 
the only true way of giving any relief to 
agriculture, and therefore he hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
could not see his way to give that relief 
this year, would, at any rate, be 
able to do so next year. 

*Mr. HENRY LOPES (Grantham) 
desired to enter his most emphatic pro- 
test against the Budget which had done 
nothing to remedy the unjusv incidence 
of local taxation as between realty and 
personalty. He considered it the im- 
perative duty of those who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House to show, 
not only that no additional burdens 
should be imposed on the land at the 
present time, but, that the question with 
regard to the incidence of taxation as 
between real and personal property had 
become a much more serious question 
since the passing of the Budget of 1894. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
always expressed great sympathy with 
the distress in agriculture, but that sym- 
pathy had always been confined to words, 
and had not been put into practice ; it 
had been confined to this House, and had 
not been mentioned outside. They had, 
nevertheless, hoped that when this 
Budget was introduced some steps would 
have been taken to re-adjust those burdens 
which, at the present time, fall entirely on 
the land. He ventured to say that the 
entire omission of agriculture or of the 
incidence of local taxation from the 
Budget might be characterised asshowing 
an amount of callousness and entire want 
of appreciation of the severity of the 
distress now being endured by the agri- 
cultural interest, which was almost in- 
credible. He regretted to find that the 
Government had no experience of the 
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gravity of the situation. The Royal | respect to the Income Tax. Those con- 
Commission appointed in order to|cessions were valuable. A successor to 


relieve the Government of any responsi- | real property over £10,000 value paid 


ss , /only 24 per cent., instead of 4 per cent. 
bility, had naturally failed to open | He was taxed upon the life interest, and 


their eyes. He hoped he would not | not upon the capital value, and was given 
be accused at the present time of 4 years to pay in without interest. The 
belonging to a class which was anxious | Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
to avoid taxation. Last year, night after | these advantages away, and what had he 
night, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | given in exchange! A reduction in the 
taunted him and his friends with the| Income Tax Assessment, one-eighth in 


fact that the agricultural interest was | regard to land, and one-sixteenth in 








unwilling to be taxed in a rational and | regard to houses. For those small ad- 


reasonable manner. He ventured, how- 
ever, to say that the landed interest had 
never raised such a contention as that. 
Every penny derived from land ought 
to contribute its just quota to local and 
Imperial purposes. All that they had 
ever contended was, that they should not 
be compelled to contribute more than 
their just share. Land ought not to be 
rated or taxed, either out of propor- 
tion to the real value of the land, or. 
out of proportion to the amount paid by 
other property. Whenever the relief of 
local taxation had been broached, the 
Government had always replied that no 
remedy could be applied so long as the 
gross anomaly between real and personal 
property in respect to the Death Duties 
existed. That answer was no longer valid, 
and their claims for a reconsideration of 
this question had become alsolutely 
irresistible. Personal property ought to 
be assimilated to real property in regard 
to local taxation. It was not, at the 
present time a question as to whether 
rates had been increased or decreased : 
it was now merely a question of fairness 
in the matter of equalisation between one 
description of property and another. It 
was not a question of subvention. It 
was no longer possible for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say that £7,000,000 
had been given to relieve of local taxa- 
tion, and that they had no right to 
demand any more; because that was 
given on the old basis which the Govern- 
ment had upset. The Government had 
destroyed the settlement of 1853, and, in 
their Budget of 1894, had done away 
with the concessions which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian 
had made in favour of land. Those con- 
cessions had been granted because in his 
opinion land was more heavily taxed at 
that time than personalty, both with 
regard to local taxation and also with 


| vantages they were extremely grateful to 
‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
they were not equal to the advantages 
|which they had previously enjoyed, and 
‘which were so ruthlessly abolished by 
the passing of the Budget of last year. 
'His complaint was, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not carried out the 
principle of equalisation as a whole ; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not see 
his way to carry out the equalisation in 
its entirety why did he take it up piece- 
meal in 1894? He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman so far that it would 
be unwise to give any further subvention 
—to give any further sum from the 
Imperial Exchequer to local taxation. 
They were told that only one-fifth of the 
£4,000,000 granted from the Imperial 
Exchequer for the relief of local taxation 
went to the land, in this state of 
things it was high time that the question 
of subventions was left alone altogether, 
‘and that agriculturists looked for relief 
from another source. He agreed with 
that. There was another reason for this 
than that just given. He rather fancied 
that the agricultural community — the 
farmer and the labourer—drank as much 
beer, smoked as much tobacco, and con- 
sumed as much tea as the rest of the 
‘community, and therefore that they 
| furnished a very fair proportion of that 
‘money which was afterwards allocated 
for the relief of local taxation He 
thoroughly agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in that matter, but he 
would point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
‘man that there were other means of 
relieving the land, and one was that 
the Imperial Exchequer might take over 
entirely the education of the country, 
which was a national object, or the 
relief of the poor, which had already 
| been recommended by a Royal Com- 
|mission. It was because he felt that, 
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at any rate, the agricultural interest 
would receive some slight relief from 
local burdens if the proposal of his 
hon. Friend was carried that he cordially 
supported the Amendment. So far as 
he understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the right hon. Gentleman 
had himself admitted that the Land 
Tax was an unjust and = unfair 
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night after night, that people seemed to 
imagine that there was a sort of artesian 
well called the Consolidated Fund, which 
came out of the bowels of the earth and 
sent up an inexhaustible supply of 
money to be poured into the Ex- 
chequer. That was really the basis of all 
those demands. But where did that 
fund come from’ It came in a very 
great degree from the pockets of hon. 


one. There was no doubt that its|Gentlemen opposite, as well as from 
incidence was more severe in England | those of other people. In making fresh 
than in Scotland. He hoped that| demands on the Consolidated Fund, the 
although the Chancellor of the Exchequer | money, in his opinion, must inevitably 
might not be inclined, or might be unable|come in the largest degree from 
to do anything in the matter this year,|direct taxation in one form or 
he would give a promise that, if the un-| another. There were great complaints, 
expected should happen and he occupied|and he did not wonder at it, of 
the same position next year, he would at| the high rate at which the Income Tax 
any rate consider the question and do| stood. It certainly stood much higher 
what he could to meet the request of his| than he wished to see it. But they 
hon. Friend. might depend upon it that the more they 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| piled up those demands upon Imperial 
CHEQUER said, the hon. Gentleman taxation, the higher they would find the 
had asked him what he would do in the! Death Duties grow, the higher they 
next Budget. He felt no difficulty in| would find the Income Tax become, and 
giving a promise that he would do his| the very persons who were seeking to 
best to reconsider the question of the | relieve in pennies would inflicc on them- 
Land Tax, because, as he had said before, | selves fines in pounds. Hon. Gentle- 
he thought it was one of those taxes that, men opposite would do well to reflect 
could least be defended. All taxes were | that the relief they obtained from local 
odious, but he admitted that there were | taxation would be trifling compared with 
greater inequalities with some than with the burden they would cast upon them- 
others. The Land Tax was one of selves in the shape of Imperial taxation, 
them, and he had no hesitation in| and of this they would, in the long run, 
saying that it required to be recast and | have to bear their share. The Amend- 
revised. The Mover and Seconder of| ment before the House had reference to 
the Amendment had, however, raised a| the Land Tax, and required that it 
much larger question, and he could not! should be reconsidered and recast. He 
answer for the action of those who | had already admitted that this ought to 
might happen to follow him in his|be done; he had thought so for some 
position. The hon. Member who had just | time, and should have been prepared last 
sat down had opened up prospects that | year to reconsider the question, but he 








might or might not commend themselves 
to those who might have charge of. the 
finances of the country. Imperial taxa- 
tion was already sufficiently heavy. The 
hon. Member raised the point as to 
where the money required to relieve 
agriculture was to come from. It would 
come in a very large degree from those 
whom it was intended to relieve. That 
was the fact, and he wished hon. Mem- 
bers would only reflect, when they made 
those demands, how the gap was to be 
filled. It was his firm belief when he 
heard the great additional demands that 
were made upon Imperial taxation, as 
had lately been done day after day and 


Mr. Henry Lopes. 





had to deal with larger matters. This 
year he could not deal with it because 
he had not a sufficient margin at his 
disposal to enable him to do so. He 
hoped that the assurance he had given 
would satisfy the hon. Member, and 
that he would not, at all events, compel 
him to vote against the Amendment by 
going to a division upon it, because he 
would then have the judgment of the 
House against a revision of the land 
tax. The adoption of the Amendment 
would practically be the defeat of the 
Budget, and, holding the opinions he 
did, he should be very sorry to be com- 
pelled to vote against the Amendment 
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and to have recorded in the journals of 
the House a condemnation of the Amend- 
ment in the sense in which he did not 
wish to see it condemned. 

Mr. GOSCHEN congratulated his 
hon. Friends on the fact that a distinct 
assurance had been extracted from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a pro- 
nouncement in favour of some remission 
of a tax which bore hardly upon agricul- 
ture. His hon. Friends must consider 
whether it would be better to hold the 
right hon. Gentleman to the views he 
had expressed than to compel him to 
register his vote against the Amend- 
ment. He thought that if he were in 
the place of his hon. Friends he should 
prefer to see the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer bound by the declarations which 
he had made in favour of dealing with 
the Land Tax rather than that those 
declarations should be modified by com- 
pelling him to vote against the Amend- 
ment. But that was a point for his hon. 
Friends to decide. All he could say was 
that he thought they had cause to be 
satisfied with what had been said by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who at one 
time was disposed to attack every kind 
of concession made to the land as favour- 
ing to what he used to call Tory land- 
lords. He had now come round to the 


position in which he would gladly do} 
something for the agricultural interest. 


He was afraid that in former times to 
have proposed a repeal of the Land Tax 
would have been treated as if it had 
simply aimed at the landlords’ as against 
other interests, but now they had got a 
new departure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, speaking with the greatest 
authority, had now come to the conclu- 
sion that agriculture demanded some re- 
cognition. As misfortunes had fallen 
upon that interest, it was right that the 
House should take its claim into recog- 
nition. He was glad to be able to say 
that they had now got it on record that 


{16 May 1895} 





both Parties in the House were pledged | 
in the direction of a reconsideration of|the question of the Land Tax was of 


all questions relating to the taxation of 
land, inasmuch as agriculture stood at 
present in such an exceptional position. 
It had been too much the custom of 
hon. Members opposite, in regard to his 
own previous declarations, to quote what 
he had said 20 or 25 years ago with 
regard to the land as if it were applicable 
at the present time. When he had had 
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the honour, 20 or 25 years ago, of sub- 
mitting a Report to the House upon 
taxation on land, everything was in an 
entirely different position to what it was 
now. Rents had fallen, and the country 
was alive to the distress of the three 
classes—landlords, farmers, and agricul- 
tural labours—whose interests, as was 
becoming more and more recognised, 
were solid and identical. Last year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taunted 
the landed ‘interest with wishing to 
escape from the burdens which he placed 
upon them with regard to the Death 
Duties, and had been disposed to think 
that the country gentlemen of England 
did not wish to contribute their fair 
quota to the increased expenditure neces- 
sary for the defence of the country. He 
looked upon the present attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman as a changed atti- 
tude; the events of the last year had 
shown him that all classes interested in 
agriculture required to be treated with 
more tenderness than he was disposed to 
show last year. The concession of opinion 
which he had made with regard to the 
Land Tax—and he admitted that the 
right hon. Gentlemen could not make a 
concession of an actual presentation of 
money—was a very valuable indication, 
not only in regard to the tax, but be- 
cause it acknowledged that there had 
been force in the demands of the agri- 
cultural interest to be treated somewhat 
leniently with regard to Imperial taxa- 
tion. He could quite understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman could not per- 
mit the vacuum which would be made 
in his Budget by the remission of this 
tax, which, as he had said, would be 
difficult to replace. He submitted to 
his hon. Friends that it would be wiser 
to accept the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman in favour of the remis- 
sion of the Land Tax rather than to go 
to a Division; but in either case they 
had won a success. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 


extreme importance to those in the agri- 
cultural districts. He had long thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was by no means hostile to the agricul- 
tural interest, and he believed he meant 
well by them, and would carry his words 
into effect if he could. In the reduction 
of local taxation in general, and of the 
Land Tax in particular, lay the only 
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chance of agricultural salvation. Hon. 
Members on the previous day had seemed 
to think that by a Land Tenure Bill the 
Millennium might be brought about, but 
he was perfectly certain they were 
wrong. It was not by introducing the 
dual system which they had in Ireland, 
or by making things somewhat un- 
pleasant between landlord and tenant 
that any relief could be found for agri- 
cultural ruin. Whatever the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might promise to do 
for them he was afraid he would not 
take certain hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway into the Lobby with him. 
He remembered that, in the Parliament 
of 1886-92, the hon. Member for 
Northampton led a very cunsiderable 
body of Gentlemen into the Lobby solely 
for the purpose of increasing the Land 
Tax, and putting a fresh burden on 
agriculture. He wished the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had got half-a- 
dozen farms in Essex out of cultivation ; 
if he had he would have a more intimate 
knowledge of the question. What was 
the Land Tax? It was imposed in the 
Middle Ages entirely as a war tax, 
because agricultural property was then 
the only thing of real value, whereas 
now it was the only thing which had no 
value at all. Property which existed in 
land was now practically valueless, and 
surely that was a reason for a re- 
adjustment and reconsideration of the 
Land Tax. The local taxation upon the 
farmer was much heavier than it was 
upon the professional man, and hethought 
the Land Tax in each county should be 
given in aid of the reduction of local 
taxation. They were not ungrateful for 
the efforts of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give them aid, but he had 


always thought that the system of grants | posed 


in aid was to put ls. into one of a man’s 
pockets and to take 2s. 6d. out of an- 
other. The agricultural interest generally, 
however, did not, he believed, take that 
view. The other day he had asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what he 
would do when the whole of Essex went 
out of cultivation, and the right hon. 
Gentleman made no answer, but the 
situation in Essex and in other parts 
was so serious as to justify the tone 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
now adopted. Hon. Members repre- 
senting agricultural districts would now 


Major Rasch. 
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feel that, like the importunate widow, they 
had got something by continual asking. 

*Mn. F.8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
expressed satisfaction that no single 
Member had risen to defend the existing 
Land Tax. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, had twitted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with having changed his 
attitude on this point, but those who 
heard the speech delivered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the March of 
1893, when he (Mr. Stevenson) brought 
forwarda Resolution on this subject, could 
have made a forecast of the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made that 
night. On the former occasion the right 
hon. Gentleman raised certain objections, 
on points which could be easily remedied, to 
the Resolution, but there wereno objections 
raised by him to the principle that the 
tax was unfair in its assessment, and the 
mode by which it was levied and in- 
flicted a great hardship upon the smaller 
cultivators especially, owing to the de- 
crease in the value of land, and the fact 
that, while the valuations of the large 
properties had been reduced, the necessity 
for levying fixed quotas from the parishes 
led to heavier contributions being ex- 
acted from the smaller owners. He be- 
lieved that the system of a fixed quota lay 
at the rootof the wholedifficulty. The pro- 
portion raised was enormously greater in 
some counties than in others. In propor- 
tion to population and valuation Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire paid scarcely any- 
thing, whilst an enormous amount was 
paid by the Eastern Counties in the shape 
of land tax. Although he fully recog- 
nised that the Land Tax was grossly un- 
fair at the present time, he was by no 
means satisfied that the remedy pro- 
in the Amendment was the best. 
No doubt it was the simplest, and could 
be most quickly brought about, and in 
the absence of any other mode of dealing 
with the Land Tax, would probably be 
the most satisfactory. But if it were 
possible for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with the aid of the Board of 
Inland Revenue to effect a revision of 
the Land Tax by reducing the amount 
payable by agricultural parts of the 
country, as compared with such Counties 
as Lancashire and Yorkshire, that would 
be an infinitely better plan. In March 
of 1893 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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gave a promise that the Board of Inland | 
Revenue would not only endeavour to 
examine into the hardship of the quota 
system, but would also direct their atten- | 
tion to devising some mode by which 
the system of levying the Land Tax 
could be altered. He did not know to 
what extent those inquiries had made | 
progress, but if the speeches delivered 
that night, and the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer led _be- 
tween this and next year in that direc- 
tion, he thought that a good object 
would have been served by that Debate. 
*Mr. ABEL H. SMITH (Christ- 
church) drew attention to the case of 
certain small freeholders in the New 
Forest District of Hampshire, who felt 
the present Land Tax press very heavily 
upon them. Many of these small 
holders had never been called upon to 
pay the Land Tax until January, 1894, 
and they found the burden almost more 
than they could bear. He regretted 
very much that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not found himself able 
to give any relief this year in the direc- 
tion suggested by the Amendment, but 
he could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that should he occupy the same position 
he now filled another year, he would not 
be allowed todepart from his promise. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
relief given to local taxation by sub- 
ventions from the Imperial Exchequer 
had not been of much benefit. He 
would, however, point out that the 
payers of Imperial taxation were far 
better able to pay these burdens than 
the payers of local taxation, because 
person property had to bear its share 
of Imperial taxation. He was very 
sorry that no relief was given this year 
to local taxation, because it was really 
becoming a serious question, in a great 
many parts of the country, how long the 
land was going to be kept in cultivation 
at all ; and if the present low prices con- 
tinued it was inevitable that enormous 
quantities must go out of cultivation. 
If that unhappily should prove the case 
it would be nothing short of a national 
disaster. In these circumstance he was 
sorry nothing had been done to give 
relief to those who were so sorely pressed 
at the present time, and they should 
look forward to the next Budget to give 
assistance in this direction. 


{16 May 1895} 


Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) expressed satisfaction at the words 
of comfort to the agricultural world 
which had fallen from the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. He controverted the 
argument that grants in aid were simply 
putting into one pocket what had to be 
paid out of the other, and were no real 
help to the agricultural world—pointing 
out that there were some people who 
paid Imperial taxation who did not at 
the same time pay rates. As the rates 
fell entirely on real property, he failed 
to see how grants in aid could be said to 
be payments paid out of one pocket and 
put into the other pocket of the same 
taxpayer. He was glad to hear from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer his 
definite statement that the Land Tax was 
one of the least defensible taxes there 
was. On behalf of his agricultural 
friends, he thanked the right hon. Gen- 
very much for his good intentions. He 
was going to say he hoped the right hon. 
might have the opportunity of putting 
them into effect, but he hoped in the 
interest of the agricultural world, that, 
at any rate, somebody would put these 
good intentions into effect on the first 
available opportunity. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) called attention to the fact 
that, on the east coast of England, there 
were parishes which had been largely 
washed away by the encroachments of 
the sea, and urged that it was a great 
injustice that the inhabitants should 
have to continue to pay Land Tax fixed 
for a whole parish, one half of which had 
thus disappeared. A legal friend, to 
whom he had mentioned such cases had 
told him he ought to persuade the Trea- 
sury to charge that part of the land which 
had been washed away upon the foreshore. 
Obviously it was a monstrous thing that 
his constituents should have to pay taxes 
on Jand that did not exist, and has not 
existed for a long time. He hoped that 
the question, about which he had had 
correspondence with the officials of the 
Inland Revenue, would really receive the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth) said, that for a long period it 
had been imagined that there was very 
little sympathy in the heart of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer towards 
agriculture ; and it was, therefore, all the 
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more gratifying that they had obtained 
from him an expression of sympathy. 
There were differences between different 
sections of the agricultural community, 
with regard to the causes of the depres- | 
sion and the remedies that ought to be | 
applied. One of the weaknesses of the 
agricultural community was, that you 
never could get them to act together. 
If they would only realise the enormous 
influence they would have by being 
united, probably agricultural depression 
would not be the urgent question it was 
to-day. But whatever divisions of 
opinion might exist, upon one thing all 
sections of the agricultural community 
were agreed, and that was the relief of 
local taxation. Therefore, they could 
all, with singular unanimity, support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Basingstoke. He hoped that, while con- 
tinuing the Debate for a short time, 
they would rest satisfied with the expres- 
sion of opinion they had elicited from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not 
go to a Division. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
said, the reply of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was so fair and so unexpec- 
tedly encouraging that he agreed it would | 
be wiser not to go to a Division, but 
rather to keep the right hon. Gentle- 
man tied to his declaration on the 
possibility—remote, as the right hon. | 
Gentleman himself seemed to indicate— | 
of his being Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
next year. It was something that they | 
had got an authoritative declaration that | 
the Land Tax was anunfair one. That 
being the case, there was less reason | 
why it should be made more un- 
just by the manner in which it 
was assessed and collected. That 
was in the power of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to remedy this Session. 
It would not require additional legisla- 
tion, because the matter was under the 
control of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners. He wanted to call attention 
specially to the enormous expenses of 
assessment and collection in connection 
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with the Land Tax. In the parish in 
which he lived, according to the Return 
for the year 1893-94, the Land Tax 
amounted to £76 18s. 3d., and upon 
this the Assessor, as that officer himself 
had informed him, was allowed by the 
Commissioners a sum within a few pence 
of £6—that was to say, the Assessor was 
actually paid about eight per cent. for 
assessing that tax. That was apart alto- 
gether from the charge for collection, 
which was a separate charge, and the 
eight per cent. was actually added to 
the Land Tax and collected with it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: These persons are not 
officers of the Inland Revenue. 

Mr. HANBURY: True, but it is 
done with the sanction of the Inland 
Revenue Board. The instructions sent 
out by that Board were very clear, but 
what did the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners do? When it came to paying 
this man for his services, they actually 
allowed him the surplus Land Tax which 
he had levied as a reward fee his work. 
No system could be worse than that, and 
therefore he asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to try to reform it at once, 
because it added enormously to the 
burden of a tax which was admitted to 
be unjust, and it induced the Assessor to 
raise as much surplus Land Tax as he 
could. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) did not rise to prolong 
the Debate, but to remind the Chan- 
cellor of the point made, earlier in the 
evening, by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn, with regard to the subvention to 
local taxation out of the new Death 
Duties. It appeared that whereas under 
the recent arrangement no less than 
24 or 2? millions sterling were 
afforded to the agricultural interest 
in relief of local taxation, that provi- 
sion was now diminished by £210,000. 
That was a serious loss to the agricultural 
interest, if the figures were correct, and 
the point deserved the serious con- 
sideration of the Chancellor of the 





Mr. P. A. Muntz. 
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Exchequer. It appeared there had been 
sudden drop in the sum allocated to 
local taxation. 
Member for King’s Lynn, the new Death 
Duties, in respect to‘ personalty, were 
being largely evaded, the arrangements 
made under the Finance Act being such 
as to tempt people to be guilty of evasion. 
The result was, that the fund from which 
local subventions came was being reduced, 
and so an injury was inflicted—he did 
not say intentionally—but accidentally, 
upon the suffering agricultural industry. 
If the hon. Member for King’s Lynn was 
wrong in saying that this loss was suf- 
fered, they would all be glad to be told 
so authoritatively. 

*Mr. EVERETT said, that the only 
remuneration which an assessor of Land 
Tax received was the surplus amount 
which hecollecetd in addition to the quota, 
and that amount was limited to £5. In 
many cases the surplus which he took 
was less than £5. Having regard to the 
trouble to which an assessor was put, to 
the repeated calls which often had to be 
made, to the liability to personal dis- 
bursements, to the work that had to be 
done with@eference to the Rate Book, 
and to other matters, the remuneration 
was certainly not-excessive. 

Mr. JEFFREYS asked leave to with- 


draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would make some reply to the observa- 
tions addressed to the hon. Member some 
three or four hours'.ago by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn. 

*Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, that he would gladly 
have replied, but the hon. Member for 
Kings Lynn had prevented him from 
doing so by not moving his Amendment. 
Upon the last Amendment it would have 
been out of order to reply to the hon. 
Member.: If the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn had had the courage of his opinions 
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and had moved his Amendment, he cer- 
tainly would have answered him. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
he had already explained that he had 
only put the Amendment down as a 
formality. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn asserted that 
there had been aheavy lossin consequence 
of the financial arrangements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Member shook his head ; then let 
him dispose, if he could, of the figures of 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn. If 
the hon. Member did not admit the 
aceurracty of the figures he ought to 
refute them. According to the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, in the year 
1894—95 the sum paid in relief of local 
taxation was less by £210,000 than the 
sum paid in 1893-94. The difference 
could only be accounted for in one or 
two ways. Either it was due to a 
change in the mode of collection, or, to 
a decrease in the amount of property 
assessed for duty. If it were due to the 
latter cause they had some right to com- 
plain of the falsity of the expectations 
held out by the right hon. Gentleman last 
year. Time after time was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention called, during the 
discussions on the Finance Bill, to the 
probability of evasion on the part of 
those who held large sums in personalty. 
It was pointed out that the result of 
evasions would be to reduce the profits 
to the Exchequer, and consequently 
the sums paid over for the relief of 
local taxation. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would make 
some re-assuring statement. He did 
not profess to be so great a pundit 
on this subject as his hon. Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn, nor would 
he put his official knowledge against 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but he thought that when his hon. 
Friend assured the House that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was taking 
too bold a line in reckoning on a further 
increase of £1,500,000 from the Death 
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Duties next year, his hon. Friend very 
likely over-estimated his statement. It 
was towards the close of the present 
year that this operation would begin to 
bear fruit. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer smiled, but he would tell the 
right hon. Gentleman of three operations 
which had come within his knowledge 
within the last month. One man sitting 
by him the other day told him he had, 
in the month of March, out of a total 
personalty of just over £1,000,000 
given out right to his children £500,000. 
Tf that man died next March, the actual 
amount which would be assessed to duty 
would be about half a million sterling, 
and actually less would be paid under 
the new duty than under the old. The 
second case brought to his notice was 
that of a lady who was possessed of a 
considerable income, and also of some 
£400,000. She had two daughters, and 
she gave £200,000 to one, and £200,000 
to the other. If the lady died next 
year £400,000 would escape duty, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would get less than he would have 
got before the Finance Act. There was 
another form of evasion with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
deal. It was that of persons who pos- 
sessed small property, and not being 
able to alienate it in their lifetime went 
to an insurance office and purchased an 
annuity, distributing what remained 
amongst their descendants. He could 
cite the case of a person who two months 
ago made away with £80,000 in that 
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tax did he reduce? He told them that, 
in his judgment, the Land Tax was the 
worst of all taxes. He said :— 

“T entirely admit that the Land Tax is of all 

taxes the most unsatisfactory, and I believe one 
of the first duties of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to look into the question of the Land 
Tax with a view of putting it entirely on a new 
footing. Ihave not been able to do that this 
year. Icannot do it this year because I have 
not the funds at my disposal to enable me to 
deal with it.” 
The right hon. Gentleman might at least 
have remitted a part of the Land Tax; 
but instead of that he applied the whole 
of his surplus to reducing what appeared 
to be the very best of all taxes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I have not got a surplus. 

*Sirr JOHN LUBBOCK said, that no 
doubt technically the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not got a surplus, because 
technically the Spirit Duties lapsed. If, 
however, he had continued the Spirit 
Duties at the same rate as last year, 
he might have reduced the Land Tax, 
which he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) said was the worst of all taxes. 
Instead of doing so he did not touch the 
Land Tax, but he reduced the tax on spirits. 
He continued the worst tax, amd reduced 
that which was perhaps not only no evil 
but a positive benefit to the country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
duced the tax on the favourite drink of 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, and left that 
on the Englishman’s beer as high as 
ever. It was, indeed, astonishing that 
this should be the main feature in the 
Budget of a great temperance reformer. 





way: He thought his hon. Friend was | The Chancellor of the Exchequer drew a 
right in warning the Chancellor of the | distinction, indeed, between himself as a 
Exchequer that this particular tax was _ temperance reformer and as a Chancellor 
going to prove a highly speculative one. | of the Exchequer. In his Budget state- 
*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni-| ment he said— 

versity) said, the main feature in the 

adie ath f th | ‘But I venture to say that my character of 
present Budget was, of course, the re-| temperance reformer I except altogether from 


duction of the Spirit Duties, and ne “wl — _ oer eee * the a = 
always been itted that in the departmen 
could not but regret the course taken character of Chancellor of the Exchequer you 


by the Government. What was the! must deal with taxes in their fiscal character, 

position of the Chancellor of the Ex-| #4 not at all upon a social view of them.” 

chequer? He was happily able to grant |The right hon. Gentleman poured some 

some remission of taxation, and what! ridicule on the first Amendment that 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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evening as a composite Amendment ; but 
he was a composite statesman. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he reduced the 
duty on spirits; as a Member of the 
Cabinet he introduced the Local V eto Bill. 
Asa Chancellor of the Exchequer he took 
steps to increase the consumption of 
spirits; as a temperance reformer he 
attempted to reduce it. A German 
Prince Bishop was said to be very 
exemplary as a Bishop, but to be very 
tyrannical as a Prince ; but it was pointed 
out to him that, if the Prince went to 
the lower regions, it would be very hot 
for the Bishop. Unfortunately, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the right 
hon. Gentleman gave practical effect to 
his wishes. Reducing the duty on spirits 
would tend to increase the consump- 
tion, whereas his programme as temper- 
ance reformer was likely to remain a 
matter of theory on paper, and they 
were not likely to see anything practical 
done. Although he did not think the 
Local Veto Bill the best way of dealing 
with the question, he yet sympathised 
with the wish of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce the consumption 
of intoxicating liquor; and from that 
point of view he greatly regretted the 
course taken in the Budget. They could 
not technically challenge the reduction 
of the Spirit Duties, because the extra 
amount came off automatically ; they 
must, therefore, content themselves with 
a protest, and by pointing out how sur- 
prising it was that the only duty singled 
out for reduction should be the duty on 
spirits, and how inconsistent such a 
course was on the part of a temperance 
reformer. 

*Mr. BENJAMIN COHEN (lIsling- 
ton, E.) said, his right hon. Friend 
who had just sat down, called the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a composite 
statesman, because, while he reduced the 
spirit duty he introduced a Local Veto 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman certainly 
deserved the sympathy of the House, 
because he was obliged—such was the 
irony of fate—to introduce a Budget in 
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which he quoted figures which seemed to 
furnish convincing arguments against the - 
necessity for the Bill which he had intro- 
duced only a fortnight before. He told 
the House that the consumption of tea 
had increased by 5,650,000 Ibs. and the 
taste for brandy was declining ; that it 
required a frost to induce people to drink 
rum, and that the extra spirit duty had 
not yielded a return at all corresponding 
to his expectations. The facts seemed 
to furnish the strongest reasons why the 
right hon. Gentleman need not have spent 
his valuable time on the preparation of 
a Bill, which the figures showed to be 
less and less wanted each year, instead 
of devoting it to the subject of local taxa- 
tion, which he admitted last year was 
urgently in need of reform. The subject 
had been so amply dealt with that he 
would only say that he had studied the 
figures which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave in his lucid, but in some respects 
rather disappointing, statement, and he 
could not get over the fact that the 
amount given to local taxation appeared 
to be £210,000 less than last year. They 
were naturally a little disappointed 
that it should be so, and all the 
more because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told them last year that the 
arrangement was one which he had “ at 
present ” made — and he emphasised 
the “at present "—because he had not 
the opportunity last year of reforming 
the system as he admitted it ought to be 
reformed. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would still give that exten- 
sion of aid which to their minds seemed 
to be so necessary, or that he would clear 
up the doubt they still entertained as to 
the amount given to local taxation. 
He passed next to that portion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement which 
referred to the Post Office Savings Banks. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred with 
great satisfaction to the growth of the 
amount of the depositsin these banks. He 
shared the right hon. Gentleman's satis- 
faction. He thought, with some qualifi 
cations which he would proceed to state 
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that those returns afforded evidence not 
only of the prosperity of the masses, but, 
of what was equal importance, of their 
thrift, and he would go a little further. 
He rejoiced that the prudence of the 
depositors induced them to place their 
savings in such safe—such absolutely 
safe—keeping as the Post Office Savings 
Bank. The right hon. Gentleman would 
recollect that several hon. Members, he 
believed his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for St. George’s was one, expressed a 
doubt whether someof these large savings 
were not attracted to the Post Office 
Banks by the higher rate of interest 
allowed by the Government, compared 
with that obtainable during the last two 
or three years at the private and great 
joint stock banks of the country. He 
confessed he was inclined to this opinion 
himself when he listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statistics, but an examina- 
tion of the subject led him to think 
those influences had not been operating 
as much as one would imagine. He 
regretted they had no figures showing 
the number of depositors in the Post 
Office Banks, and the approximate amount 
of each account. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I have them. The increase 
in the number of depositors is extremely 
large. I have the figures since 1885, I 
will not give them all. They are too 
long. But in 1885 the number of de- 
positors was 3,500,000; in 1894, 
6,100,000. Persons of larger means put 
in large sums, and persons of small means 
small sums. Taking 1893 as compared 
with 1894, the number of depositors in 
1893 was 5,748,000; and 1894, 
6,100,000. 

*Mr. COHEN said, he hoped that 
valuable Return might be laid on the 
Table. But it did not quite touch the 
point to which he wished to draw atten- 
tion, namely, that the deposits in the 
private and joint stock banks had 
grown instead of diminishing. He 
knew of no returns which gave 
the total amounts of deposits in the 
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Joint Stock and private Banks of the 
country. The total must be something 
prodigious. But he had extracted some 
interesting figures from a very useful 
publication by Mr. H. W. Birks, which 
gave an analysis of the accounts of 12 
very large Banks whose head office is in 
London, but most, if not all, of which 
had several large and important branch 
offices in the Provinces. He found that 
in only these 12 Banks the total of these 
deposits, which included current accounts 
—it was most important to bear that 
fact in mind—was on 3lst December, 
1894, £151,924,000, and on 30th June, 
1893, £137,638,000, so that in those 18 
months the deposits at these 12 Banks 
had increased about £16,000,000, or very 
nearly 10 per cent., which was a far 
larger rate of increase than he could trace 
during any similiar period as far back as 
he could search the records. And the 
same result was shown by a reference to 
the Government statistical abstract. The 
total deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks increased from £30,411,000 in 
1878 to £75,850,000 in 1893, but while 
the rate of increase in the first ten years 
of the period he had named rarely 
exceeded £2,000,000, in the last three 
years it was about £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 each year. He ventured to 
trouble the House with these figures 
because they seemed to him to bring out 
very forcibly the point he wanted to press 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s attention. 
In the Joint Stock and private Banks 
the deposits included, as he had said, cur- 
rent accounts, and he thought the figures 
he had quoted established conclusively 
that a considerable portion of them, 
certainly a large part of the increase, 
was due to the stagnation and depression 
of trade which had characterised the last 
two or three years under review. And he 
pressed this point on theright hon. Gentle- 
man, because, if he was right, as he was 
pretty sure he was, in tracing the cause, 
we must look for the withdrawal of a 
portion of these deposits from the 
private Banks and from the Post Office 
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Savings Banks as soon as trade revived, 
and as soon as those engaged in trade 
could get better use for their money, 
than the rate allowed by the Joint Stock 
Banks or even than the rate offered by the 
Post Office Savings Banks. This seemed 
to him, he would not say serious, but 
a very important point, worthy of the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
especially in view of what he hoped were 
signs of a revival of trade. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred the other day 
to the high price of Consols. He had 
been too long in the City to make even 
an attempt to foretell the course of 
the money market or the prices 
in the City. But it was absolutely 
certain that the price of the funds had 
risen to its present record level because 
of the purchases of the Government 
and the Banks to employ these large 
deposits, amd because of the pur- 
chases of those who sought an invest- 
ment of their capital while the money 
market was so easy and the capital needs 
of their own business so small. But let 
the money market get a little dearer, 
which would itself cause Consols at once 
to drop, and then in a market with a 
drooping tendency ex-hypothese, the 
Government would be obliged to realise 
some of its Consols, bought at a much 
higher level, in order to meet the with- 
drawals of deposits which would assuredly 
follow from an activity in trade. This 
situation would of course not touch—it 
would not concern—the depositors, but it 
would affect very directly the Imperial 
Exchequer. He could appeal to the great 
city experience of the rigut hon Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for India, to consider 
what would be the effect on the market 
of large Government sales of stock. 
And it would be from the Post Office 
Banks that the withdrawals would pri- 
marily be made, because their rate of 
interest was stationary while that of the 
joint stock banks would advance with 
the rate of the money market. While 
on this question of the rate of the 
money market he would like to congratu- 
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late the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the reduction of the unfounded debt. 
He could appreciate the temptation to 
increase the unfounded debt, or at least 
not to diminish it, which was offered 
| by the low rate at which the right hon. 
|Gentleman could place his Treasury 
Bills; and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was entitled to great credit 
for having reduced the total of this 
debt from £36,000,000 in 1891 and 
£21,000,000 in 1893 to £17,400,000, 
of which only £10,272,000, as he had 
told them, was in the hands of the public. 
He complimented the right hon. Gentle- 
man also on the reduction of the funded 
debt by the handsome sum of over 
£12,500,000 in the last two years. He 
regarded these gradual and automatic 
reductions of our funded debt as the 
great reserve of the country which he 
believed would be more powerful, as it 
certainly was less wasteful than the 
colossal armaments of the great Con- 
tinental powers. He rejoiced, therefore, 
to hear that after this year both the 
old and the new Sinking Funds will be 
free from the temporary purposes to 
which they were diverted, and he hoped 
it would not be necessary again to 
alienate them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred in his Budget to the sound 
and thriving condition of the masses of 
the population. He hoped and he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman had not 
overstated the case. But the prosperity 
of all classes of the people depended, he 
was, sure, on the soundness of the national 
finance. That soundness in its turn was 
built up on our carrying out the Acts 
of Parliament which in times of less 
wealth and of less prosperity in all 
classes of the population, were passed by 
our ancestors for the reduction of our 
National Debt, and for the maintenance 
of the national credit. He apologised 
to the House for the length at which he 
had detained it, but he should like to 
say one word, before he sat down, on the 
Death Duties, in regard to which the 
right hon. Gentleman betrayed some 
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disappointment because the proper num- 
ber of persons did not die when it was 
expected, and he supposed hoped, they 
would leave this world, and hecause of 
the decrease in the value which the right 
hon. Gentleman told them had taken 
place in securities which are not gilt 
edged. As to the inconvenient time at 
which the people died he had not the 
same means as the right hon. Gentleman 
to pronounce an opinion, but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman ascribed too 
much to this cause. The present year 
would enable us to judge better. But 
the right hon. Gentleman did not refer 
at all to a force which he fancied must 


have been, to some extent at least, at | 
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he thought he was a little hasty in 
attributing a falling-off in his anticipa- 
tions to a depreciation in the value of 
securities which, in fact, has not taken 
place. At any rate, in Suez Canal shares, 
we know there has been no depreciation 
of value, and the right hon. Gentleman 
will be fortunate if his successor in years 
to come had as good reason to look back 
with gratitude to his great Budget of 
1894 as we all have, from a financial and 
Imperial point of view, to rejoice at the 
sagacious and statesmanlike purchase of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield and the Con- 
servative Government, of which he was 
the chief. 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) said, the 











work —he meant the transfer of property hon. Member for East Islington, speak- 
by wealthy persons in their lifetime in |ing as a financial expert with accurate 
consequence of the new duties imposed | knowledge on the subject, had rendered 
last year. But on the subject of the |a valuable service by putting an end to 
value of securities, he ventured very the fallacy that an increase of deposits in 
respectfully to differ from the right hon. | the Savings Banks necessarily led to a 
Gentleman. He quoted from a list given decrease in the deposits in joint stock 
in The Economist of 16th February, | banks. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
based on the table in the Bankers’ | of the late Conservative Government was 
Magazine, giving a review of last year. unwilling to accede to the demand to 
That interesting table gave the increase |extend the amount of the deposits that 
in the value of 334 very representative | might be placed in the savings banks on 
securities as £129,163,000 on a total | the ground that it would be competing 
nominal value of £2,747,000,000, or some- with the other banks of the country, but 
thing over 4} per cent. In that table) it was now established by the figures 
were included British, Indian and | quoted by the hon. Member for East 


Colonial Government securities, Corpora- 
tion Stocks in the United Kingdom, and 
English railway debenture and _prefer- 
ence shares. These are what are known 
as gilt-edged securities, and deducting, 
therefore, the increase in value on those, 
which was in round figures £55,000,000, 
they found that instead of the decrease 


Islington that the increase of the deposits 
in the Savings Bank had not affected the 
business of the other banksof the country. 
He wished to make a suggestion which 
he was surprised had not been already 
made to the House. He thought that it 
was quite unnecessary on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 





in value of which the Chancellor of the ‘the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) to 
Exchequer spoke, there was an actual | have proposed the renewal of this im- 
increase in value of no less than | post, seeing that there was a source open 


£74,000,000 sterling on a total nominal to him whereby, without adding to the 


value of £1,456,000,000, or about 5} per 
cent. He made these corrections, not at 
all with the view of criticising now what 
was done last year, but while joining in 
the well-deserved tribute paid to the skill 
of the right. hon. Gentleman’s advisers, 
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taxation of the country in any form, he 
might have met this comparatively small 
deficit. It had been stated upon high 
authority that the total deposits in the 
banks of this country equalled, if they 
did not exceed, the National Debt. A 
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large amount of these deposits remained 
in the hands of the bankers as dormant 
capital in the shape of unclaimed 
balances belonging to deceased persons, 
or to those who had left the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, by taking a very 
small percentage of those unclaimed 
balances, would have obtained far more 
than would have been sufficient to meet 
this small deficit. This really trumpery 
tax of 6d. per barrel upon beer had 
been a source of much controversy, and 
had the right hon. Gentleman appro- 
priated the unclaimed balances in the 
hands of the bankers, it would have 
been unnecessary for him to have im- 
posed fresh taxation upon the country 
for many years to come. The time had 
come when, in his opinion, this subject 
conld no longer be blinked. Of course, 
it would be a distasteful one to the 
bankers, but financiers had been direct- 
ing their attention to it for a long time, 
and had been pointing to the vast sums 
of money which certainly did not 
belong to the bankers. In _ justice 
and in equity, the country ought 
to take charge of this money. 
In view of the privileges that were con- 
ferred upon them, the banks ought to be 
called upon to render a return of their 
unclaimed balances which had not been 
claimed for a certain period, say 10, 14, 
or 20 years, he did not care which. That 
had already been done in our own 
Colonies, in the United States, and in 
Continental countries with the most 
satisfactory results. In Canada Blue 
Books were issued every year which 
showed that considerable sums of money 
were claimed by persons entitled to them 
as next-of-kin, while large sums remained 
unclaimed. After a certain period the 
latter were transferred to the Treasury 
and State. He had brought this subject 
before the House on this occasion in a 
very imperfect manner, but it appeared 
to him that in future Sessions the 
question would demand and would receive 
more attention than it had done in the 
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past, because the House certainly would 
not agree to the imposition of fresh taxes 
upon the country. He rather regretted 
that as this impost upon beer was to be 
renewed, that upon whisky had not been 
also continued. At the same time there 
would have been no necessity for 
the re-imposition of either of them if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
only been bold enough and courageous 
enough to grapple with this question of 
unclaimed balances. Whoever held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
future would find himself obliged to 
deal with this subject, first in the 
interests of those who directly or in- 
directly were entitled to the money, 
and secondly, in order to take care that 
these millions of money should be applied 
to the relief of the taxpayers of the 
country. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) referred to the statements 
that were so frequently made to the 
effect that the increase of deposits in the 
Savings and other Banks was an indica- 
tion of a corresponding increase in the 
prosperity of the country. Both in Ire- 
land and in this country there had been 
for many years past a gradual in- 
crease in the amount of the Post 
Office and bank deposits, but he 
contended that instead of that fact 
being an indication of the increasing 
prosperity of the countries, it was, 
on the contrary, a proof that there 
was not sufficient profitable enterprises 
in which to invest money, and that 
capital was a drug in the market. 
There was one other question which he 
thought was worthy of the attention of 
the House, and that was how far 
their policy of encouraging the in- 
crease of the deposits in the Post 
Office Savings Bank tended to the 
general prosperity of the country? 
What became of those deposits? Un- 
doubtedly, by the policy pursued, the 
Post Office had become a competitor with 
private banks. If private bankers ac- 
cepted money on deposit, they used it by 
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helping traders. The money went out by 
way of loan to customers in pursuit of 
legitimate trade enterprise, and brought 
in profit to the bankers and the traders. 
But money in the Savings Bank could 
not be used in that way. Those who had 
custody of the money had not the local 
knowledge possessed by private bankers. 
There was an appreciation in Consols to- 
day, and he believed that was largely due 
to the fact that the Post Office Savings 
Bank, being restricted in its field ofinvest- 
ment, was a large purchaser of Consols. It 
had been pointed out that if there were 
a revival in trade, and greater induce- 
ment for the employment of capital in 
trade where larger interest was to be 
obtained, the capital value of Consols 
would decrease, and so the capital in 
the hands of the Post Office would show 
considerable reduction. They all re- 
joiced to see any measure which would 
induce thrift among the people, but he did 
not think that they ought to draw the in- 
ference from the fact that the Post Ottice 
Savings Bank deposits were increasing, 
that, therefore, the prosperity of the 
country was increasing, or that it was 
necessarily a matter for congratulation. 
Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Ido not think that 
anyone will be surprised that the greater 
part of the evening has been occupied 
with matters which concern agriculture. 
I think it is acknowledged in all parts of 
the House, and not least by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, that the 
agricultural interest has some title and 
right to come before the House and state 
its case. It is not unnatural, I think, 
that not only the question of Imperial 
Taxation, but also the question of Local 
Taxation, has occupied a considerable 
part of the discussion. That matter has 
been dealt with pretty freely by my hon. 
Friend and by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I will not allude to the 
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Land Tax, which occupied us at an 

earlier period of the evening ; but the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer has, I 

think, himself repeated that if he saw his 
Mr. Harry Foster. 
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way to assist the agricultural interest he 
would gladly do so, and the question has 
been raised several times whether the 
contributions which have been raised have 
really given to theagricultural interest that 
assistance which they desire. Under the 
late Government it. is known £4,000,000 
went to the ratepayers, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thinks he could have done 
better, in some different form, for the 
agricultural interest than by giving them 
these £4,000,000. But only a portion 
of these £4,000,000 went to the agricul- 
tural interest. A great part went to 
another class who, we thought, had also 
a fair claim upon the Imperial Exche- 
quer—namely, the ratepayers in towns, 
I do not know whether the younger 
Members of the House of Commons are 
aware of the pressure which is always 
put on successive Governments, not only 
by the ratepayers of the country, but 
also by the ratepayers in the towns. 
They made common cause, and defeated 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian. 
An hon. Member who enjoyed very 
much the respect of this House—Sir 
Massey Lopes—and who took up the 
question with great ability, established, 
to the satisfaction of the majority, ina 
House in which Liberals were pre- 
dominant, that there was something more 
to be done with reference to local taxa- 
tion, and that assistance should be given 
to the ratepayers. A charge was brought 
against me by the Secretary of State for 
India and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that I had assisted the landlords 
unduly. The reply to that was, 
that the towns also had a _ claim 
which was considered to be a 
good claim, and that claim the late 
Government endeavoured to satisfy. 
I pointed out myself earlier in the Ses- 
sion that if any more assistance were to 
be given to the agricultural community 
it ought not to be done by the same 
system of contributions which had 
prevailed hitherto. We have satisfied 
-~ towns, and now the agricultural 
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community have a special claim, and it is| Friends behind me with reference to 
perfectly clear that a different system | the loss which local taxation has experi- 
must be adopted if the agricultural|enced during this year through the 
community are to be assisted. The|smaller amount which the old probate 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on that duty would realise. The relief given to 
occasion replied that I was anxious to| local taxation through the Death Duties 
assume the crown which at present rests | is less than it would have been, because 
upon hisheid. Historicus, if I may so|the amount of personalty on which 
call the right hon. Gentleman for the | duty has been paid has been less than 
moment, on that occasion confused Hot-| in previous years. I do not agree that 
spur with Prince Hal. I can assure | the Chancellor of the Exchequer held 
the right hon. Gentleman that I do not | out the hope that, because there would 
wish to pose in the character of either | be a large increase in the Death Duties 
of these distinguished historical per- | aggregated, therefore the share of local 
sonages. I have been too long in this | taxation would be greater. My impres- 
House not to know how uneasy lies the | sion is, that he said they would receive 
head that wears the crown ; and I expect | precisely the amount they would have 
it would be the younger or more am-| received before on the personalty which 
bitious Members of the House who| was brought under taxation, and on 
would think that the one great object to| Which the old probate duty would 
be striven for would be the Chancellor-| have been paid. That amount has been 
ship of the Exchequer. The Chancellor | less by £18,000,000, and the amount re- 
of the Exchequer has known some of | ceived has been £250,000 less than it 
the drawbacks of having to impose taxa-| Would otherwise have been. Therefore 
tion. Ican assure him and the House | the Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 
there is another anxiety which isalmost| «Jt is not my Finance Act which has 
greater and involves greater cares, | diminished the amount; it is the fact that less 
and that is the disposal of a surplus. | personalty has been brought under taxation.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman has given) But then I ask : “Why has less _per- 
himself, and any successor who may | Sonalty been brought under taxation?” 
come after him, an indication of the) And there I am afraid I must agree 
first step which ought to be taken—|with my hon. Friend the Member for 
the abolition of the Land Tax. King’s Lynn, that less property has been 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX-| brought under taxation in consequence 
CHEQUER : I did not say abolition. | of the changes which have been made in 
Mr. GOSCHEN : The transfer of the the law—that personalty has found means 
Land Tax. |to a greater extent than was to be ex- 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-.| pected of escaping from these taxes which 
CHEQUER : No, no; “recasting” was| would formerly have been imposed. 
my expression. |I am certainly of opinion myself that 
Mr. GOSCHEN : I am afraid I con-| that has happened which we expected 
gratulated my hon. Friends too early on, would happen—that the amount of per- 
the intention of the right hon. Gentle-|sonalty which had been brought under 
man. But I will leave the point. 1) tax has diminished for the first time for 
must say I do not think the right hon. | a considerable number of years. As to 
Gentleman is entitled, when this ques- the Death Duties altogether, I will not 
tion turns up, to say that the issue is go into detail as to whether the Chan- 
between an immense income-tax or some cellor of the Exchequer has or has not 
form of direct taxation and the relief of been disappointed in his calculations, 
local taxation. But I wish to come to,and as to what compensating causes 
the point touched upon by my hon.|there may be. But we have not yet 
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arrived within the year when evasions, | 
if they are to take place, could be very, 
operative. The donatio mortis causa | 
would appear later, if at all. Public) 
comments have been made on the way 
in which the Death Duties were coming | 
in. It has been said, ‘“ Everything is as | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex-' 
pected.” But we could not expect to see 
any considerable change only a year! 
afterwards, although we have this, 
astonishing fact of the diminution of 
£18,000,000 in personalty. Then as to 
the Stamp Duties, and the increase there | 
has been in the receipts from deeds and 
instruments. I hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be able to carry 
out the suggestion that in future the 
amounts received from Death Duties 
and Stamps should be kept separate in 
the published accounts. The increase 
was attributed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to greater activity on the 
Stock Exchange. No doubt that has 
been the chief reason, and has accounted 
for half the increase. But was there 
not a considerable increase in those 
deeds and instruments which are com- 
piled by lawyers, and which may have 
occupied them very much during the 
last three months of last year? We 
know they have been very active, 
and that evasion—or, perhaps avoidance, | 
is the more complimentary phrase— 
has been going on to an extraordinary 
extent. Estates are being given away, 
and money is being divided during life- 
time to an extent which is quite un-, 
precedented. Of course, I know that 
the right hon. Gentleman has most 
vigilant watch-dogs, and that the Inland 
Revenue will do their best. I return to 
the point of the sources of Revenue, 
with regard to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has spoken in a somewhat | 
hopeless manner. The right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that we have reached the 
limits of tolerable taxation, if not of 
possible taxation, and that no fresh 
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which might be imposed, and which 
would not in the slightest degree weigh 
with any hardship on any particular 
class in the community. There are means 
by which the revenue could be recruited, 
but which become impossible on account 
of the political question—the misrepre- 
sentations which would ensue, and the 
political use to which any such sugges- 
tion would be put. If we look at the 
remissions of taxation which have taken 
place, it will be seen that it is untrue to 
say that any changes in the present fiscal 
system would be intolerable. It is undesir- 
able that the country should think that 
there are no new sources of revenue what- 
ever except increase of the Income Tax or 
further duties on realised property. With 
respect to those duties the limit has 
almost been reached—that is, the limit 
where still further avoidance would take 
place. I protest against the idea that we 
are entirely at the end of our financial 
resources, and that no recasting of our 
fiscal arrangements is possible at the 
present time. The right hon. Gentleman 
made use of words in connection with 
expenditure with which I cordially 


‘concur, on the whole. But he spoke of 


the increased expenditure as if he were 
almost the only economist in the House. 


He and I have been a long time now in 


Parliament, and we shall be agreed on 


‘one point, I think—namely, that the 


attitude of the Radical Party has 
changed extremely with regard to 
economy and the general expenditure 
of the country. The Conservatives 
have sometimes been taxed with being 


extravagant, and certainly retrenchment 


was for many years the cry of the 
Radical Party. The Radicals, it seems, 
would still be glad to retrench with 
regard to the Army and the Navy. 
They do not in that view share the con- 


_victions of Lord Spencer, Lord Rosebery, 


and those who have insisted, most 
properly, upon the expenditure which is 
now taking place. They believe, to judge 





imposts can ever be devised or can by their cheers and their speeches in the 
tolerably be borne. That is a very country, that therein retrenchment can 
delicate matter to discuss. If there be take place; but otherwise in what 
this possibility, it is largely due to that direction do we see that the Radicals 
which I should wish to see avoided—the now wish to economise ? We see no trace 
difficulty of both Parties uniting with of it whatever. There is a sum of 
regard to any point of financial policy. | £800,000 which must be added to the 
The difficulty is political rather than | expenditure—£300,000 for Payment of 
economic. There certainly are new taxes | Members and £500,000 to start Ireland, 


Mr. Goschen. 
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if Home Rule should be Those 
are two items which are in the back- 
ground, for which provision would have 
to be made if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
remained in power. With regard to 
expenditure otherwise, however, is not 
this the situation ? There are two reasons 
why the Radical Party cease to be econo- 
mical. One is the great and increasing 
functions which are assigned to the 
State—the idea that the Nation itself 
must do more to raise the comforts, and 
the amusements even, of the people, that 
more public money should be spent for 
the social advancement of the Nation at 
large. That is the idea which has arisen 
during later years, which is making 
enormous inroads, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will admit, on the 
finances of the country. Much good 
may be done by this means, but it will 
have to be paid for. There is another 
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Yes; but the right hon. Gentleman 
should have remembered that that has 
been considered in the taxation of the 
various countries ; and if Ireland pays 
this heavier duty on spirits, Ireland is 
free from a number of taxes paid by the 
English people. I think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was on stronger 
ground when he spoke of the tax not 
yielding the necessary amount. That 
was a sound financial argument, provided 
that that falling-off in the tax is not due 
in the main to spirits having been kept 
back because the duty was a temporary 
one. On that point I hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give us 
some further information. It appears 
that during April of this year there was 
an enormous falling-off in the spirit duty, 
which seems to show that there has been 
a holding back in the hope of a redue- 
| tion i in the duty. If that be the main 





reason which must increase the expendi- | reason I think that the Chancellor of the 
ture of the country. That is the grow-| Exchequer has no ground for the choice 
ing view that while—to use a phrase | which he has made. But that is a matter 
which I detest—the “classes” should | which we can further consider when we 
pay, the “masses” should have the} come to discuss the spirit duties. I enter 
power to alter the expenditure—the | my protest at present against the assump- 
view which insists that payment should | tion that, because spirits are more heavily 
mainly be made by those who have the taxed than beer, this would justify the 
means, and the more pressure necessary | choice which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
for expenditure on which the rate will | |chequer has made. 

not fall on the people at large. In the| | THEeCHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
discussions on the County Councils and| QUER: I must begin by acknowledging 
Parish Councils Bills, hon. Members the extremely fair and candid tone in 
strained every nerve to secure that the; which the right hon. Gentleman has 
men who were not rated or interested in | criticised the proposals which it has been 
the expenditure should be on the coun-| my duty to lay before the House. There 
cils to determine the expenditure of those is so much in what has been said, 





who paid the rates. So long as that 
feeling exists, so long as it is recognised 
that the expenditure should fall mostly, 
almost exclusively now, on the wealthier 
classes, no doubt expenditure will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. I view, 
therefore, with very considerable alarm 
this increase of every form of expendi- 
ture in every Department of the State 
from year to year. With regard to the 
actual proposals in the Budget, there is 
really only one proposal which initiates 
any change in taxation—that is the 
question of the spirit duties. I thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman made use 
of a somewhat dangerous argument 
when he _ justified the choice he 
made. He dilated upon the heavier 
burden placed on spirits as com- 


pared with the burden placed on beer. 
\ 


expecially on expenditure and revenue, 
with which I agree that there is very 
little with which I have to express 
dissent in connection with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks. Iam glad that he 
is able to be more sanguine than I am as 
to the facility of imposing new taxes. I 
am not young enough to entertain the 
hope of the disappearance of political 
difficulties. Ido not expect to live to 
see any great revenue from new taxes ; 
and if you cannot have new taxer, we 
come to the other point, cannot you have 
a little more economy? I think that the 
right hon. Gentleman and I are pretty 
well agreed upon that, because, in old 
days, the great expenditure was upon the 
naval and military services. But that 
has ceased to be the only demand, and I 
think we may foresee that, in the future, 
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it will not be the largest item of increased | said that people have been giving away 
expenditure. I foresee demands in every | their property in their lifetime and are 
direction—demands that the State shall thus seeking to evade the duties. Even 
undertake duties and expenditure| were that so, the time when evasion 
which it has not been in_ the could operate has not arrived, and per- 
habit of undertaking in the past. That | haps the hon. Member will be surprised to 
is the future danger of finance. That learn that nearly twice the amount has 
is the enormous difliculty that will press | been received in this quarter over that 
upon the generation that is to come with | received in the corresponding quarter last 
reference to the expenditure of the/| year. The real history of the falling off in 
country. The right hon. Gentleman | the contribution to local taxation, in our 
spoke of the feelings and opinions of the | opinion, is that fewer people have died. 
Liberal Party in former days. I see no The number of people who have sent in 
distinction between one Party and probates have been much less than in 
another in the rivalry of increased de-' the year before. That accounts fora 
mand for every possible object ; and, un- considerable falling off. I willingly 
less there is some disposition from some accept from the hon. Member for Isling- 
quarter—and I see none—to economise, | ton the statement with reference to the 
I foresee grave danger in the future. But, | value of securities. No doubt I was mis- 
Sir, I have been asked to deal with taken in using that as one of the elements 
1 points. First, with ref | of th but if f ople die, there 
sho. distiaidoed contetbabion to: lees! | we has peobheen,aniket have evebea 
taxation, it is a very great subject of re-| probates there will be less probate duty. 
gret to me that in this particular year I am convinced, on trustworthy informa- 
the sum should be smaller than in some tion, derived from the Inland Revenue, 
former years. that the contribution to the local funds 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Inall. _| out of the probate duty will be as great 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. | this year as it was the year before last, 
CHEQUER : Not all. The hon. Gen-/ and that any loss from the exceptional 
tleman has said that I have a great ad-! circumstances of last year wil. be covered. 
vantage over him in stating facts, but) We believe that these circumstances will 
the advantage lies in no merit of mine, | not recur next year, and that it is likely 
but in the fact that I possess more accu-| that the contribution, as we estimate it, 
rate information than he has. He gives will next year be an average one. 
information without facts, and though |The only other point upon which I need 
= a — aa peor a | — is in — to = wy 80 
at he ough ave been right, in fact| Gentleman said on the subject of the 
he is wrong, and he has demonstrated that | Spirit Duties. I have no means of know- 
IT ought to have been wrong, while in| ing the extent to which the falling off in 
fact I am right ; and the real solution of | the Spirit Duties is due to holding back ; 
these two circumstances is that I have | I fully admit that it is an element in the 
the means of knowledge and he has not. | diminution of the yield of the tax, but 
He predicted that the revenue would not | how much it is I am unable to say. I 
derive any advantage from the new | believe that a main element in this failure 
Death Duties, whereas, in fact, I have’ is the height to which the tax had risen. 
derived within a few pounds of what I) There is no doubt that a tax of 700 per 
nee The — ce “ye 174 wae = - ~ —s a very 
in calculation is tha good advisers heavy tax indeed. ieve there are 
and full knowledge, whereas the know- spirits imported from Germany at lessthan 
ledge of the hon. Member was the) Is. a gallon, and a tax of 10s. 6d. upon 
creation of his own brain. He evolves that is a very high tax. There is a point 
his figures and predictions from his own which taxation may reach at which it 
consciousness, and the man who predicts will cease to yield an increased amount 
on that ground, though he may be an | of revenue, as was shown in the case of 
acute person, is sure to turn out to be! the tobacco tax of Sir Stafford North- 
wrong in the end. The hon. Member cote. We put this increased amount 
for King’s Lynn referred to the falling off | upon spirits and upon beer, but in the 
in the contribution to local taxation. /ease of beer only did it produce the 
That is easily accounted for. It has been | whole of what we expected from it, and 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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but for exceptional circumstances it 
would have produced more in the case of 
beer. There is one refreshing feature in 
this discussion ; at all events, we have 
not the opposition or the hostility of the 
brewers. Sixpence extra has been put 
on the beer and the brewers are content, 
and they have every reason to be content 
with the condition of things. They have 
made a very handsome contribution to 
the service of the country and to the 
defence of the country in this 6d., and I 
am very glad to know that they have 
not suffered by the operation. I hope, 
therefore, I shall not be thought to have 
been wrong in the selection of the tax I 
am obliged to make in order to meet 
the deficit which was found in the 
revenue. I have good reason to thank 
hon. Members for the very great courtesy 
and indulgence with which I have been 
treated in the discussion of the Budget. 
I am strongly sensible of it, and I hope 
that, though this is not a Budget which 
professes any great performances, the 
House will see that it is founded on 
reason and common sense, and will now 
allow the Bill to be read a Second 
time. 

Captain BETHELL said, that last 
year, on the Finance Bill, they 
were told that the English farmer 
in regard to the Income Tax should be 
placed on the same footing as the Irish 
and Scotch farmers. The formula sent 
out by the Inland Revenue Department 
charged the English farmer Income Tax 
upon half his rental, whereas the Irish 
and Scotch farmers paid on only one- 
third of their rentals. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would readily see the 
inequality of this. It was also proved 
in the higher incomes where they got a 
partial abatement. He had had some 
correspondence with the Board of In- 
land Revenue about the matter, and 
they evidently recognised it as being an 
oversight in the Finance Bill of last 
year, but informed him that it was the 
formula sent out by the Board for de- 
claring the amount of the tax in accord- 
ance with the law, and could not be altered 
by the Department. It was obviously 
not carrying out the promise of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year, 
and this was unfair to the English 
farmers. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would make such a change in the 
law as would admit of the Paper sent 
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out by the Inland Revenue Department 
being altered in regard to this point. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER replied that this was a very 
complicated question. There were some 
particulars in which the English farmer 
had the advantage, and others in which 
he had the disadvantage. It was difli- 
cult to make arrangements which were 
suitable to all, but when they reached the 
Committee stage he would endeavour to 
give the hon. Gentleman full information 
on the subject. 


Bill read 2°. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES (No. 2) 
bILL, 


Order read for Second Reading. 


Ture SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Frank Lockwoop, York) hoped the 
House would allow the Second Reading 
of this Bill to be taken. It had, he 
said, already been printed and circu- 
lated. The object of the proposed mea- 
sure was to enable husband and wife to 
give evidence in criminal cases when the 
husband or wife was the subject of a 
criminal charge. There were certain 
provisions in the Bill as regarded the 
limitation of cross-examination, and 
there was also a provision to the effect 
that the husband or wife could not be 
called without the consent of the per- 
son who was accused. He thought the 
Bill, which had already passed the Lords, 
might very well be read a second time 
now. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid.) did not think the explanation 
given by the Solicitor General, of this 
Bill was sufficient. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated that the object of the 
measure was to provide that husband 
and wife might be competent to be called 
as witnesses in criminal cases. That 
might or might not be a right principle 
to adopt, but the Bill was certainly one 
which required a great deal more discus- 
sion than could be given to it at that 
hour of the night. It introduced to the 
general law of the land a new principle 
in reference to criminal offences. The 
law, as it at present existed, said that a 
prisoner was not, excepting in certain 
cases, a competent witness on his own 
behalf. Without expressing any opinion 
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one way or the other as to whether it 
was right to give a prisoner an oppor- 
tunity of going in the witness-box and 
submitting himself to cross-examination 
as to his whole career, and thus laying 
himself open to prejudice which might 
in consequence be excited against him, 
he did think that a Bill of this kind, 
which went to the very root of the 
criminal procedure of this country, ought 
not to be given a Second Reading without 
@ fuller discussion on an occasion of this 
sort. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said the Bill had already passed the 
House of Lords, but that was no reason 
why it should be passed by the House of 
Commons without further discussion. At 
any rate, for his own part, he should 
desire that a much fuller exposition 
should be given of it by those in charge 
of the Bill than had been given by the 
Solicitor General. The instances in 
which, at the present moment, a prisoner 
was allowed to give evidence on his own 


behalf were very few. 


It being midnight, the Debate stood 


adjourned. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
(STOCK TRANSFER) (No. 2) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for this day, at Two of the clock. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LICENSING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTION. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, Bill to 
amend the Inclosure Acts, 1845 to 1882, and the 
| Law relating to Commons and Open Spaces, 
presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 251.4. 





TRAMWAYS —- AUTHORITIES) 
ILL. 


Order (24th April) that the Tram- 
ways (Local Authorities) Bill be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee, read, and 
discharged. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
whole House for Wednesday next.— 
(Mr Schwann.) 


TIED HOUSES (TENANTS' CONTRACTS) 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) moved that the Order for the 
Third Reading of this Bill be read and 
discharged. 

THE Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) asked Mr. Speaker 
whether the hon. Member was in order 
in making that Motion, seeing that the 
House had ordered the Bill to be put 
down for May 23. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 
Member was in order. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN : 
Then I object. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
my predecessor always ruled that such 
a Motion, made by an hon. Member 
whose name is on the Bill, could not be 





Bill withdrawn. 
| 
FIRES (FALSE ALARMS) BILL. 
As amended, considered. 


A clause (Evidence on behalf of ac-| 
cused)—( Mr. Greene brought up, and | 
read the first and second time, and 
added. 


An Amendment made. 


Bill read the Third Time and passed. | 
Mr. Samuel Evans. 





objected to. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN : 
Was not that, Sir, when the Motion was 
made on the day in which the Order was 
down on the Paper ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not make 
any difference. 


Order read and discharged. 


House adjourned at Fifteen Minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 17th May 1895. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Amendments were reported to the 
following Bills :— 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIon PRovisionaL 
OrperR ConFirMATION (AcTOoN) BILL 
[H.L. }. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 


OrDER CONFIRMATION (BRISTOL) 
Bi [H.1.}. 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PRovIsIONAL 


{17 May 1895} 





OrpER CONFIRMATION (Hornsey) 
Butt [H.1.}. 


ELEMENTAKY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
Orpers CONFIRMATION 


Bri [H.1.}. | 

ELementary Epvucation PRrovisioNat | 
OrpER CoNFIRMATION (LIVERPOOL) 
Buu [H.1.}. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PRrovisiona 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LOWESTOFT) 
Bue [4.1]. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion PROVISIONAL 
OrDER CONFIRMATION (MANCHESTER) 
Bit [H.1.]. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrpDER CONFIRMATION (PWLLHELI) 
Biiy [H.1.}. 


EDUCATION  PROVI- 
CONFIRMATION 
BILL.— 








ELEMENTARY 
SIONAL ORDER 
WESTON - SUPER - MARE) 


HLL. }. 
Read 3* (according to Order), passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

*Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
rose to ask Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment if, in consideration of the 
protection given to cotton goods, they 
will take a similar step on behalf of the 
silk industry, by placing duties on foreign 
silk stuffs imported into England? He 
said he had better commence by explain- 
ing why he brought this question before 
their Lordships instead of leaving it to 
be brought before the House of Commons 
by the representative of the silk industry. 
The reason was that last year the hon. 
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Member for the Macclesfield Division 
was prevented from raising the question 
in the House of Commons. An Irish 
Nationalist was put up, and the time 
was wasted until within half an hour of 
the end of the sitting. The hon. Member 
for Macclesfield was thus prevented from 
bringing the matter on by a trick. He 
could not believe that the Government 
were indifferent to the sufferings of the 
silkworkers. Neither would he believe 
that the then President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Mundella) had not the 
figures at his fingers’ ends. This year the 
case was worse. The time of private 
Members in the House of Commons had 
been absorbed in order that the Govern- 
ment might sow their Local Veto wild 
oats, and therefore the hon. Member for 


| Macclesfield thought he (Lord Stanley 


of Alderley) should bring the matter 
forward in this House. He trusted that, 


(LEEDS) | as last year Her Majesty’s Government 


allowed this subject to be elbowed out, 
he would be answered by a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, and not by a 
relic of the Cobden Club. Figures 
showed how the silk industry had 
dwindled. Till the duties on foreign 
silks were taken off, the silk in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom was 
flourishing. The value of raw silk im- 
ported was: In 1860, £6,482,066 ; in 1870 
it had fallen to £5,774,510 ; in 1880 to 
£3,383,373 ; in 1881 to £2,500,000 ; in 
1891 to short of £2,000,000, and in 1892 
to £1,000,000. ‘The Board of Trade 
figures for 1892 were higher than these, 
but they did not give the re-exports of 
raw silk. The imports of silk stuffs 
from France increased in the ratio of the 
decrease of importation of raw silk. In 
1860 these amounted to £2,000,000; in 
1885 to £5,000,000; and in 1892 to 
£7,500,000. According to the Board of 
Trade Returns, the total importation of 
manufactured silks, exclusive of  re- 
exports, was: In 1892, £11,412,263; 
in 1893, £12,028,406, and in 1894, 
£12,749,035. In 1860 150,000 persons 
were employed on silk in the United 
Kingdom, and in 1891 there were only 
50,000. In 1860, in Macclesfied, 14,000 
people were employed in 55 silk facto- 
ries, in 1885 only 5,000 were employed in 
30 factories. In Congleton, in 1860, there 
were 45 or 50 silk mills employing 5,000 
hands, but now there were only 14 mills 
employing 1,000 hands, and most of 


3.N 
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these were on short time. There was an 
absolute necessity, if the silk industry 
were not to become extinct, that it should 
be protected by some duty. The 
veteran Free Trader, Mr. W. Coare 
Brocklehurst, had last year recognised 
that the silk industry must perish if 
not protected. The silk industry of 
England was worth protecting, as 
was shown by the fact that the 
wedding dress of the Duchess of 
York was made in Spitalfields. He 
desired to say that the other night the 
Under Secretary of State for India en- 
tirely avoided answering him with 
respect to the Secretary of State over- 
ruling the Indian Government, and ex- 
tending the excisable limit from 24’s to 
20’s counts, Did not the Indian authori- 
ties assert that cloths made from 20’s 
yarn did not compete with Manchester 
goods, which were finer? ‘Therefore, 
when the Secretary of State insisted on 
extending the excisable limit, it was 
done as a sop to Manchester, and also 
perhaps in order to eke out the miserable 
sum of £50,000 which, putting the 
rupee at ls. 4d., was to be obtained by 
this Excise Duty. He thought he had 
established the fact that there was a 
certain amount of protection given to 
Manchester. But the two Manchester 
papers, The Guardian and The Courier, 
had written exultingly because the Secre- 
tary of State did not answer the ques- 
tion he put the other night. They 
maintained that there was no protection 
given to Manchester. The Manchester 
Guardian, on the 15th of May, said— 
‘“‘It has taken India 40 years to obtain 
3,500,000 spindles, and probably two-thirds of 
the number have been working for China and 
Japan. But in a very short space of time Japan 
has attained to a total of 750,000 spindles. . . . 
The Bombay spinners therefore are beginning 
to look forward to the loss of their chief export 
markets.”’ 
The Bombay Government were not, like 
Her Majesty’s Government, able to dis- 
regard the sufferings of a portion of their 
subjects, and The Manchester Guardian 
did not seem to realise what would 
happen if China and Japan increased the 
number of theirspindles, when Manchester 
goods might get no farther than Singapore. 
Both in the past and in the present 
Cabinet Ministers made electioneering 
speeches and lost elections. Some said 
that protection was dead. He maintained 
that it was dormant. It had always 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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been said that as soon as Manchester 
cotton began to cry out the demand for 
protection would revive. He believed 
that cotton in Manchester would soon 
cry out lustily. Some people, too, said 
they did not believe in Bimetallism. 
Neither did he, but these Cabinet Minis- 
ters held out no prospect of alleviation 
of the burdens on agriculture. He 
thought it well to remind their 
Lordships of the fact that when the 
silk duties were abolished they brought 
in £250,000 a year. At that time 
Schedule B, which pressed very hardly 
upon agriculturists, brought in £300,000. 
Now Schedule B sunk in the year 
1892-93 to £220,868, and in the fol- 
lowing year the amount would have 
been less if the rate in the pound had not 
been raised. If the silk duties were 
again imposed they would, for some time, 
bring in a much larger sum than they 
did in 1860, and much more than 
sufficient to allow of doing away with 
Schedule B, which would be as great a 
boon to Somerset House as to the 
farmers and others who had to keep 
accounts, or who paid what was not due 
from inability to keep accounts. There 
was another reason for imposiig this duty, 
and that was that silk was a luxury. 
The duty on silk goods would not be 
oppressive, and it might be argued 
that it would benefit the Lyons 
manufacturers of the best silks, as en- 
hanced price would give a certificate 
of origin. If the Foreign Secretary 
should not like to do anything which 
might appear hostile to the French, it 
would be easy to show a neighbourly 
feeling by abolishing or reducing to a 
nominal sum the duties on wines from 
Guienne and Gascony, generally called 
“Mr. Gladstone’s Claret.” But the 
French had no right to expect one of 
our industries to be killed just to please 
them. He hoped that some Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government would make 
some atonement for the Government's 
conduct last year in having prevented 
this grievance from being brought 
forward. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (the Earl of 
KimBERLEY): My noble Friend began 
his speech by objecting to any criticism 
of his notice, but I am afraid that I 
must refer to it, because I shall have to 
tell him that the premiss on which he 


Industry. 
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founds his demand for a step to be taken 
in England on behalf of the silk industry 
has no foundation in fact whatever. 
His notice uses the words “in considera- 
tion of the protection given to cotton 
goods.” I suppose my noble Friend 
means in India. There is no _pro- 
tection, as far as we know, given 
to cotton goods in India. My 
noble Friend referred to a question 
recently addressed to Lord Reay, and 
complained that it had not been sutfi- 
ciently answered. The answer is very 
simple. The line is drawn at a certain 
number of counts, and my noble Friend 
thinks that it is drawn wrongly. The 
question has been very carefully con- 
sidered by those who had to decide it, 
and they have drawn the line at the 
point where they think an excise duty is 
necessary for the purpose of counter- 
vailing the duty laid on cotton goods. 
If the line is found to be drawn 
wrongly, power is reserved to the Indian 
Government to alter it and bring it in 
accordance with the facts. But at pre- 
sent we do not think that it is so drawn 
as to give protection to cotton goods 
in India. Therefore, I might reasonably 
not pursue the question further. My 
noble Friend will expect me to use some 
commonplace with regard to Free Trade. 
All I can say is, that this country has 
at present a system which is founded on 
what is generally termed a “ Free Trade 
policy,” and there is not the slightest 
intention on the part of the Government 
to consider in any manner whether that 
system shall be abandoned for the pur- 
pose of putting a protective duty on the 
silk industry. 


{17 May 1895} Provisional Order Bill. 
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them to discharge obligations which 
they admitted to be due, although there 
might not be at themoment a proper hand 
to receive the money : while the persons 
entitled would be afforded a cheap and 
expeditious means of establishing their 
title. For some years not long ago 
insurance companies had paid money 
into Court under the Trustee Relief 
Act, and the practice was encouraged 
by the Courts, as it was found to be ex- 
tremely convenient. But the practice 
was challenged, and then it was seen 
that insurance companies, although they 
had set aside money to answer a 
claim, were not in the position of 
trustees, but were merely debtors. This 
Bill would restore the practice and 
place it on a sound footing. Ad- 
|ministration in Chambers was now 
|so much improved, and the Chancery 
| Judges devoted so much time and 
|attention to it, performing that part 
|of their duties so admirably, that he 
jwas sure the practice would work 
very well. There was no reason to fear 
that insurance companies would avail 
themselves of this Act to an undue 
extent. They had nothing to gain by 
so doing. They parted with the money, 
and they were liable to costs if they paid 
it into Court without good reason. The 
‘last thing which insurance companies 
desired was to have anything to do with 
law or litigation in any shape. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that there could be no 
possible objection to the Bill. It gave 
legal sanction to a practice which had 
been found to be very convenient, which 
'had been pursued for some years under 








*Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY : the authority of the Courts, but which 
All I can say is this: Wait till the bills| was found not to be authorised by law. 
come in for the payment of the Chitral | The Bill would relieve the insurance 


Expedition. | 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I don’t | 
understand that. Is the bill to be paid | 
by the silk industry ! 


MENT INTO COURT) BILL. 

*Lorpv MACNAGHTEN, in moving | 
the Second Reading of this Bill, ex-| 
plained that its object was to enable life | 
insurance companies to pay into Court. 
moneys payable in respect of a policy of | 
insurance when they could no obtain a 
good receipt out of Court. It would) 
benefit insurance companies by enabling | 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES Pay. | 
! 


companies of a ditliculty without the 
possibility of injuring anyone else. 
Bill read 2°. 


FIRES (FALSE ALARMS) BILL. 
Read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 116.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 117.) 


House adjourned, at Ten minutes before 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, 
a Quarter past Four o’clock. 


| 3H 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
_ Friday, 17th May 1895. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 

Copy ordered, 

“Of statement showing sections of The 
Friendly Societies Act, 1875, as amended by 
The Friendly Societies Act, 1887, and as pro- 
— to be further amended by the present 

riendly Societies Bill.’’—/Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 269.] 

COMMONS 

Third Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Commons (High Road, Well 
Moor, Halifax) brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 270.] 

COMMONS. 

Fourth Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Commons (Bexhill Down) 
brought up, and read; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 271.] 


Minutes of evidence to be printed. 
[No. 271.] 


QUESTIONS. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF GLASGOW 
WORKSHOPS. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department how many 
complaints have been made by the fac- 
tory inspectors in Glasgow to the local 
sanitary authorities in that city with 
reference to defects and insanitary con- 
ditions in workshops during the month of 
April last ; and how many of them 
could have been rectified immediately, 
and without further loss of time, by the 
factory inspector, had he the same power 
to deal with defective sanitation in work- 
shops that he possesses in factories ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. H. 
H. Asquith, Fife, E.) : Thirty-two com- 
plaints were made to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity in Glasgow in April—namely, 21 
workshops in an uncleanly state, 5 
workshops overcrowded, and 6 work- 
shops requiring additional waterclosets, 
or waterclosets requiring structural 
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alteration. Of these 26 could have 
received attention by Her Majesty’s 
inspector of factories, had they the 
same power in workshops as they had in 
factories ? 


BOYLE POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 

Mr. THOMAS CURRAN (Sligo, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that Mr. John Hunt, a candidate for 
the office of Poor Law Guardian for the 
Division of Coolavin, in the Boyle Union, 
was, as a result of the scrutiny held for 
the Division at the recent March elec- 
tions, duly elected Guardian by the re- 
turning officer ; and that, in the absence 
of Mr. Hunt and in the presence of 
Mr. Finan, his opponent, a recount 
some time afterwards took place, which 
resulted in the return of the latter ; and 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
proceedings were regular; and, if not, 
will a new election be ordered. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonn Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : I have received a com- 
munication from the returning officer of 
the Union, in which he denies the truth 
of the statements in the question. Mr. 
Hunt, he observes, was not declared 
elected by him at the election referred 
to, and both candidates were present on 
the occasion of the second scrutiny of 
the votes. The Local Government Board 
have investigated the matter, and have 
informed Mr. Hunt that they saw no 
sufficient ground to interfere with the 
return made by the returning officer. 


DAIRY INSPECTION IN IRELAND. 

Me. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, what decision has been arrived at 
on a subject now under consideration 
for a considerable time by the Treasury 
—namely, the part payment from Im- 
perial funds of the salaries of the inspec- 
tors of cowsheds, dairies, and milk shops 
in Ireland, as the duties of these inspec- 
tors are mainly in connection with the 
administration of the Public Health 
Acts ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham): 
After very careful consideration of this 
subject the Treasury are not prepared to 
sanction the payment from Imperial 
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funds of any part of the salaries of these | with a view to the possible construction 
inspectors. of railways in those colonies, and 
la survey is in progress, or has pos- 
ALLOTMENT OF COMMON LANDS. | sibly just been completed, at Lagos. 
Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter-| Reports have been received from the 
borough): I beg to ask the right hon. | engineers who carried out the surveys at 
Gentleman the President of the Board | Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, and 
of Agriculture whether, when allotments they are under the consideration of the 
of common lands, including allotments | Secretary of State, and have also been 
to be held “ in common,” and the roads referred to the governors of the colonies 
giving access thereto have been laid | for their observations. No Report has 
down and defined in the deposited public yet been received on the Lagos survey. 
awards, and on the maps accompanying | It is not proposed to lay any papers on 
the same, by Commissioners under In-| the subject at present on the Table. 
closure Acts, either non-user of the rights | 


conferred on such allotment holders, or KROO LABOURERS. 


adverse user by encroachment or other- 
wise, can legally weaken and destroy 
the effect of such award, or whether such 
awards made by statutory power con- 
ferred by Parliament are valid in all 
their terms and particulars for all time, 
unless subsequently modified or altered 
under the powers of a statutory enact- 
ment having equal force with the original 
award ? 

*TuHe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Herperr 
GARDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden) : The 
questions put to me by my hon. Friend 
are questions of law which I have no 
authority to determine, and which are by 


Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
|I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, (1) whether an 
agreement is under consideration, or has 
been come to, with the Republic of 
Liberia which permits the engagement 
of Kroo labourers free of any poll tax 
provided that British steamers do not 
call or touch at any parts of the coast or 
ports, except such as are declared to be 
ports of entry by the Liberian Govern- 
ment ; (2) whether the Liberian Govern- 
ment exercises jurisdiction in any or all 
of the ports of call not made ports of 
entry ; and (3), whether Her Majesty's 
Government at the mere request of the 








no means free from difficulty. In these | Liberian Government propose by such 
circumstances, and inasmuch as I under- | an agreement to prevent British steamers 
stand that cases have arisen which are trading at ports over which the Liberian 
likely to become the subject of litigation,| Government maintains no effective or 
I think my hon. Friend will agree with | other control ? 
me that it is not desirable that I should) Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
express any opinion on the subject. STA ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
‘(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
COLONIAL RAILWAYS. | Berwick): An agreement is under con- 
Stir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL | sideration, but has not been concluded 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the|as regards the engagement of Kroo 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies | labourers. The question of ports of 
whether official Reports have been entry is also under consideration, but 
ordered on projected railways in the there is no question at issue as to the 
Colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, coast over which the Liberian Govern- 
and Lagos ; whether all or any of these|ment exercises jurisdiction, and the 
Reports have yet been received; and answer to the last question is therefore 
whether they will be presented to Par- in the negative. 
liament shortly, together with any 
decisions in regard to those railways to 
which Her Majesty's Goverment may| Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
have agreed ? 'I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
*THE UNDER SECRETARY or'| India what military stores are manufac- 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr.|tured in India, and in what cases the 
Sypvey Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): | stores manufactured in India form the 
Preliminary surveys have been exe- total supply of that kind for the British 


cuted at the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone | forces in that country ; whether those 


MILITARY STORES IN INDIA. 
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stores include cordite ; and, if not, when 
it is expected to commence the manufac- 
ture of that powder ; and in what cases 
a system of simultaneous tenders for 
military stores in England and in India is 
adopted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Speaking generally, all mili- 
tary stores that can be satisfactorily and 
economically manufactured in India are 
obtained in that country ; but it is im- 
possible to give a list of the stores which 
are wholly provided in this way. Cor- 
dite has not yet been made in India, and 
the question of its manufacture there is 
under consideration. No system of 
simultaneous tenders for military stores 
has been adopted. 

Mr. HANBURY asked how long it 
was since the plant for the manufacture 
of cordite was actually sent out, and 
whether the delay was due to any want 
of confidence as to the ability of Indian 
manufacturers to manufacture cordite 4 

Mr. FOWLER : No, Sir, the question 
is entirely one of climate whether cordite 
can be safely manufactured in India. 


DISTRESS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies how 
long it is intended that an Imperial 
Commissioner, specially sent out for the 
purpose to Newfoundland, shall continue 
to employ persons on relief works at the 
expense of the home taxpayer, and shall 
go on giving a State assistance to the 
unemployed. which is refused in England 1 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : It is ex- 
pected that the necessity for relief works 
will cease about the end of this month, 
when the fishery will be fairly opened. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he can 
now give any information as to the pro- 
posed conditions under which the Colony 
of Newfoundland would enter the Do- 
minion of Canada; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to any 
decision as to the financial responsibili- 
ties which it is proposed should be as- 
sumed by this country ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: As I 
stated yesterday, I am unable at present 
to make any statement. 


Mr. R. W. Hanbury. 


{COMMONS} 
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CONTRACTORS FOR MILITARY 
CLOTHING. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester): I beg to ask the Financial Sec- 
retary to the War Office what means, if 
any, are taken to ensure that the fair 
wage condition is enforced on contrac- 
tors for soldiers’ clothing ; and, whether 
any provision is made to prevent the 
evils of sub-contracting ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. W. Woopatt, 
Hanley): In all clothing contracts cer- 
tain conditions are laid down to ensure 
compliance with the Resolution of the 
House of Commons as regards sub-letting 
and the payment of the current rate of 
wages. In addition to this, in the case 
of contracts for making up soldiers’ 
clothing, further conditions have re- 
cently been added requiring that all 
wages shall be paid direct to the workers, 
and not through a foreman ; also that 
the wages books of the firms employed, 
so far as the contract is concerned, shall 
be open to War Office inspection. 

Mr. HANBURY asked what means 
the War Office had of carry out the 
regulation ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: On the receipt of 
any kind of complaint inspection is made, 
and the contractor is called +o account. 
There is no difficulty at all. 


HAWCOAT CHURCH SCHOOL, 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether a sum of £25 a year 
is paid by the churchwardens to the 
managers of the Hawcoat Church of 
England School, Barrow-in-Furness on 
condition that they provide an organist 
for the parish church ; whether this sum 
of £25 has been credited to the school 
accounts; whether, in consequence of 
this credit, deductions of grant under 
the 17s. 6d. limit, to which the school 
would otherwise have been liable, have 
been evaded ; and, if so, whether he can 
state the total amount to which such 
deductions should have amounted; 
whether the schoolmaster’s salary in- 
cludes the sum of £25 for his services as 
organist; whether the managers have 
certified on Form IX. that the teacher's 
salary was for his services as teacher, 
and did not include any sum paid to him 
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for any service in any other capacity ; 
and, if the facts are as stated, what 
steps does the Department intend to 
take in the matter ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. H. D. Actanp, 
York, W.R., Rotherham): The atten- 
tion of the Department was called last 
year by Her Majesty’s Inspector to the 
inclusion in the master’s salary of £25 
for his services as organist, the same 
amount being paid by the churchwar- 
dens and credited to the school account. 
It appeared on investigation that this 
had been done for eight years ; but it 
had not affected the limit of grant pay- 
able until 1893, when it resulted in an 
over-payment of £14 19s. This over- 
payment was deducted from last 
year’s grant. Managers are required to 
certify on Form IX. that the sum en- 
tered as “ teacher’s salary” does not in- 
clude any sum paid for service in another 
capacity. The managers in this case say 
that they acted in ignorance ; and as the 
master has now ceased to be organist, 
and the churchwardens do not propose 
to continue the payment, no further 
steps appear to be required. 


DEPUTATION OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS TO THE WAR OFFICE. 

Mr. BROADHURST: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is in a position to reply to the ques- 
tions relating to wages, piecework, and 
other matters, addressed to him by a 
deputation of carpenters and joiners on 
18th February ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: The points brought 
before the Secretary of State’s notice by 
the deputation referred to involve ques- 
tions of a very complicated nature, which 
require, and are receiving, careful con- 
sideration. It is hoped that a decision 
may be announced in the course of a few 
weeks. 


UNLAWFULLY SOLICITING 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
John Simpson, chimney sweep, charged 
at Rotherhithe with unlawfully soliciting 
employment from door to door; and 
whether he will introduce a measure to 
prevent similar prosecutions in future ! 
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Mr. ASQUITH: This prosecution 
took place under an Act of Parliament, 
which was as recently as last 
year. The defendant pleaded ignorance 
of the law, and the magistrate adjourned 
the summons indefinitely, with a caution 
to the man not to infringe the Act in 
future. I do not propose to ask the 
House to repeal the provisions of the 
Act of last year. 


TAILORS’ STRIKE. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I-beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment—(1) whether his attention has 
been called to the case tried before the 
| Ashton-under-Lyne borough court, on 





| Saturday, 27th April, in which a number 


| of tailors then on strike were fined 5s. 
| each for unlawfully and wilfully obstruct- 
ing the free passage of Stamford Street 
and Market Avenue by loitering there- 
on ; (2) whether he is aware that the men 
were engaged on picket duty at the 
time, and were constantly on the move ; 
and (3) whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made into all the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first paragraph of the question is in the 
affirmative. I have made inquiry, and 
find that the Justices found that the 
conduct of the defendants amounted to 
an obstruction of the highway, within 
the meaning of Section 72 of the High- 
way Act 1835. The facts not being in 
dispute, the question which arises appears 
to me to be a question of law, which, if 
the defendants were dissatisfied with the 
decision, should have been raised by an 
application for a special case. I am in- 
formed by the Justices that they would 
have been ready, if asked, to grant such 
a case. Under these circumstances I 
cannot interfere. 


THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 
AT BELFAST, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the conduct of a crowd of 
persons, who on recent Sunday evenings 
have mobbed and maltreated the speakers 
at the Independent Labour Party meet- 
ings at the Custom House Steps, Belfast 
and whether he will ensure that adequate 
police protection is given to maintain 
freedom of speech ? 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY: For some 
weeks past my attention has been directed 
tothe proceedings at the meetings referred 
to in the hon. Member’s question, and I 
am aware that some hostility has been 
shown by the large numbers of persons 
attracted to these meetings. It is the 
paramount duty of the Constabulary to 
preserve the peace, and they have so 
far, I am informed, been successful in 
preventing any attack either on the par- 
ticular member of the party in question 
who organised the meetings, or upon his 
supporters at these meetings. The police 
will continue to preserve the peace on 
such occasions and to afford every pro- 
tection to the parties referred to in the 
discharge of this duty. 


SCOTCH PARISHES. 

Mr. JOHN MACLEOD (Sutherland- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland when his decision will be 
announced in regard to the application 
of the Anstruther-Easter Parochial Board 
for the disjunction of part of the parish 
of Kilrenny, and its addition to the 
burghal parish of Anstruther, a local 
inquiry into which was held as long ago 
as 23rd February ; and what is the cause 
of the delay ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Georce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton) : Ihave been in communication with 
the Sheriff who conducted the inquiry, 
and regret to find that the delayfin fur- 
nishing me with his report has been 
mainly caused by illness. The Sheriff 
hopes, however, to be able to let me 


have his report next week, when no time | P 


will be lost in arriving at a decision. 


RAILWAY MILK*RATES. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been drawn to the heavy milk rates 
charged on the Great Western Railway, 
whilst the London and South Western 
Railway Company have made large and 
liberal concessions worth some £15 to 
£20 a year to many small dairy farmers 
in the West of England; and whether 
he proposes to take any action in the 
matter ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): No, Sir; I have not heard of the 
liberal concessions on the London and 
South Western Railway to which the 
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hon. Member refers, but I am glad they 
have been made. I cannot deal with a 
complaint against the Great Western 
Railway Company made in such general 
terms. If the hon. Member will give 
me particulars of unreasonable treatment 
I will adopt the procedure laid down by 
Section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, what modi- 
fication, if any, has been made in the 
rule as to the pensions to veterans of the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny by 
which these pensions were limited to men 
in a state of destitution ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BAaNNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The Chelsea Commis- 
sioners have been empowered to grant 
these campaign pensions to all who may 
be regarded as in necessitous circum- 
stances. These circumstances vary with 
the locality in which the man may be 
living, so that a money limit cannot be 
rigidly fixed that will apply to all cases. 
The Commissioners have, however, been 
allowed to exceed the standard which 
they had formerly regarded as satisfying 
the requirements of the term “ destitute 
circumstances.” Of course the conditions 
as to length of service and character re- 
main unaltered. 

Mr. HANBURY: In what way has 
that been made public, so that the men 
may know that this change has taken 
lace ? on 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
They know it when they make their ap- 
plications. I do not know that there has 
been any publication of the change. If 
a man applies now, he will get his pen- 
sion under the existing conditions. 

Mr. HANBURY: My point is that 
the men are under the impression that 
none of these pensions will be granted 
unless the applicants are in destitute 
circumstances. It appears now that the 
War Office has considerably modified 
that regulation, and I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the interests of these 
men, to make it public that this change 
has taken place. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will see what can be done, but the 
matter is more in the hands of the 
Chelsea Commissioners than in mine. 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION IN NIGER 
TERRITORY. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the Commander of the 
French*gunboat L’Ardent has been pat- 
rolling the Niger waters with armed 
launches, in violation of International 
Law? 

Sir E. GREY: We have no infor- 
mation to that effect. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether there was any probability 
of the gun-boats leaving the Niger 
waters at any early date? 

Sir E. GREY asked for notice of the 
question. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL asked 
whether any reason had been assigned 
by the French Government for the 
presence of a French man-of-war in these 
waters. 

Sir E. GREY: The question on the 
paper refers only to armed launches. I 
must ask for notice of the question as to 
a man-of-war. 


FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether an inquiry 
by an inspector or sub-inspector of the 
Board has been ordered into the fatal 
accident caused by a collision on the 
railway being constructed between Lea- 
mington and Daventry; and, whether 
the Board is being represented at the in- 
quests held on the men killed ? 

Mr. BRYCE: As this railway is 
merely in course of construction, the 
Railway Acts do not apply, and the 
Railway Inspecting Officers have no 
duty to perform. The Company will, 
no doubt, report the accident to the 
Board of Trade under the Notice of 
Accidents Act, 1894. The Board of 
Trade will immediately consider the 
facts of the case as elicited by the 
coroner, and determine whether any 
formal investigation under that Act is 
desirable. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any steps have been 
taken by the Powers to induce the 
Porte to release the Christian Arch- 
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bishops, Bishops, and other Armenian 
ecclesiastics at present imprisoned in 
Turkey ; and, has the Armenian doctor, 
known as Mourad Effendi, yet given 
evidence before the Turkish Commission 
of Inquiry in Armenia, and is he now 
alive ? 

Sir E. GREY { Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment understand that 19 Armenian 
ecclesiastics, including the Archbishops 
of Zeitoun and Furnouz, and the Bishops 
of Adana and Arabgir, are now at Con- 
stantinople, under the care of the 
Armenian Patriarch. The examination 
of Mourad was to take place after the 
return of the Commission from visiting 
the Sassoun villages. No report of it 
has yet reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, nor have they heard any report of 
his not heing alive. 

Sr #. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Was this Mourad the leader of the 
insurgents in the rising last August ? 

Sir E. GREY: My information as 
regards Mourad is confined to the fact 
that it is thought to be of considerable 
importance that he should be examined 
before the Commission. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill for the 
the Registration of Firms presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed.—-[Bill 252.] 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE (SUMMARY JUDGMENT) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Leng, Bill to provide 
for the Registration of dishonoured Bills of Ex- 
change and Promissory Notes, and to allow 
Summary Judgment thereon presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed.—[Bill 253.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. P. J. Power, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Registration of Parlia- 
mentary Voters in Ireland presented, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday next, and to be printed.—{ Bill 254.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





GRIEVANCES IN THE POST OFFICE. 
On Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates 
(Class I.)— 
*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
rose to call attention tocertain grievances 
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of the employés in the Post Office ; and 
to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
highly desirable that the terms and conditions 
of employment in the Post Office should be 
made the subject of competent and immediate 
inquiry, with a view to the removal of any 
reasonable cause of complaint which may be 
found to exist.’’ 


He reminded the House that a demand 
for an inquiry had been made more than 
once. In 1891 a Motion on the subject 
was proposed but not accepted by the 
Government of the day ; in 1893 the hon. 
Member for Bow endeavoured to induce 
the Government to grant an inquiry, but 
certain undertakings having been given 
by the Minister responsible, the hon. 
Member did not persevere with his 
Motion ; and, then, this year an hon. 
Member endeavoured to bring the ques- 
tion forward in the Debate on the 
Address, but was frustrated by the 
Closure. It could not fail to be within 
the knowledge of many Members that 
the discontent in the Post Office was 
general. It was not a case of individual 
grievances, nor a case of any particular 
locality suffering under a grievance. The 
grievances complained of existed through- 
out the entire staff in all parts of the 
kingdom. He desired to say at the 
outset that all his remarks would be 
directed to the advisability of granting 
some inquiry. He was not in a position 
to assert that any particular alleged 
grievance really existed, as stated by the 
employés ; but there could be no doubt 
that there was general discontent. It 
must be in the interest of all concerned, 
including the Postmaster General and 
the Department, that these grievances 
should be inquired into. He desired to 
bear witness to the sympathy that had 
been shown towards the employés by 
the Postmaster General since he had 
presided over the Department. The right 
hon. Gentleman had done much, he 
readily admitted. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had inquired carefully into the cases 
brought before him, and many hon. 
Members knew from their own personal 
experience that when opportunities pre- 
sented themselves he had endeavoured to 
rectify evils. But however desirous the 


right hon. Gentleman might be to settle 
the matters brought to his notice, it 
would be quite impossible for him to 
plumb the depth and intensity of the 


Mr. H. £. Kearley. 
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dissatisfaction that prevailed without an 
inquiry. Therefore, he asked for an 
inquiry. It was sometimes alleged by 
a Government that such a Motion as his 
amounted necessarily to a Vote of 
Censure. It was far from his intention 
that his Motion should be interpreted 
in that way. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Postmaster General would not 
suggest that the Motion was at all 
indicative of an intention to move a Vote 
of Censure. In 1886 the Ridley Com- 
mission was appointed for the specific 
purpose of inquiring into the Civil 
Service establishments, and the reference 
to that Commission was wide enough to 
embrace every class of grievance and 
every allegation of maladministration. 
When that Commission was appointed 
the Postal employés were invited, through 
the medium of the Post Office Circular, to 
give evidence. They accepted that invi- 
tation, and at once began to collect and 
prepare evidence, and formed what they 
called a Royal Commission Committee. 
The collection of evidence was not con- 
fined to one particular class of employés, 
but embraced the whole of the postal and 
telegraph branches, and extended over 
12 months. Then the Secretary to the 
Commission, Mr. Horace Walpole, put 
himself into communication with the 
Postal Department, saying that the 
Commissioners would be glad to fix a 
day for hearing the evidence. Notwith- 
standing that, however, the Commission 
disbanded without giving the men an 
opportunity of presenting their case. He 
maintained that when a Commission was 
appointed to carry out a certain specific 
work, and disbanded without fulfilling 
its task, there was a primd facie case for 
a fresh inquiry. In his Amendment he 
had not specified any particular body to 
which the case of the postal employés 
should be referred ; he thought it better 
to await the reply of the Postmaster 
General, who might be able to suggest a 
form of inquiry that would be adequate. 
When the Commission of 1886 disbanded 
there was naturally considerable dis- 
appointment, and the outcome was 
that a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the Postmaster General, 
consisting of postal officials. They 
proceeded to investigate the case, 
but at the very outset, whilst inviting 
evidence on certain points, they refused 
to discuss one of the most burning ques- 
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tions, namely, classification. Though he|towns only. It was in force in such 
had no doubt that they discharged their | towns as Lincoln, Cheltenham, Warring- 
duty conscientiously, in his opinion a| ton, Grimsby, and Colchester. The result 
Departmental Committee was not a body | was that men who had reached the maxi- 
which would possess the confidence of | mum at the age of 30, had no prospect of 
those whose grievances they had to in-| promotion toa higher wage. That seemed 
quire into. At any rate it was the fact/to him a great grievance. In those 
that this Committee refused to inquire towns in which there were two classes, 
into one of the most burning grievances | the chances of promotion were extremely 
of the time. The question of classifica-/small. In Birmingham, for instance, 
tion still remained a burning question. there were 168 men, and only 11 had 
He thought the system was introduced| been promoted to the first class in 
in 1872, but at all events in 1876 when | 43 years. In Belfast, the rate of pro- 
the Playfair scheme was put into force,| motion was 1:14 per cent, and in Edin- 
it was clearly indicated that progression | | burgh, 2 per cent. per annum. It was 
from class to class should be continuous | obvious, therefore, that it was next to im- 
until the maximum was reached. But | possible for men ever to get beyond the 
in 1880, promotion altogether ceased | maximum of the second class, although 
owing to the higher classes being blocked. | they were doing the same work as the 
The result was that agitation sprang up men in the first class, and had been 
again and produced what was known as | certified over and over again by the local 
the Fawcett scheme. In submitting his | superintendent to be worthy of promo- 
scheme to the Treasury, the Postmaster! tion. He would venture to suggest to 
General said that his view of the case | the Postmaster General what might be 
was that the complaints arose from the a remedy. At all events, the idea of the 
inadequacy of the pay arising from stag- men was—what they asked for was— 
nation of promotion. The Treasury steady and assured promotion, so that 
accepted Mr. Fawcett’s scheme, and it they might ascend from a definite 
worked remarkably well for many years, minimum to a definite maximum. It 
until blocking again became a reality. was not for him to say what that figure 
The men again began to agitate, and | should be, but he did say that the adop - 
another scheme was developed by Mr. |tion of the principle would remove a 
Raikes, and that scheme went along | grievance which had existed for the last 
very well until blocking recommenced, | (20 years. The maximum, so far as 
which applied at present to the first| London was concerned, was £190 a 
class only, but it was inevitable that it|/ year. He would not suggest that 
must also apply to the second class at no | every telegraphist should progress auto- 
distant date. As things were, there was| matically to £190 a year but he 
no prospect of advancement from class did suggest that there should be an 
to class except when vacancies were | assured line of promotion. He would 
caused by death or retirement. Further | now pass to another point, and that was 
than that, there was this anomaly—that | the question of auxiliary employment. 
men of equal ability and service and of | Auxiliary postmen were partially em- 
good character, and performing precisely | ployed, but their duty was spread over a 
the same work, received unequal pay.|long period of hours every day. That 
Two men might enter the service on the| was a bad principle, and gave rise to a 
same day. Both men might be of good | great amount of hardship. He was 
average ability, of good character, and | aware that these men when they entered 
might progress up to a certain point to- | the service had to sign a declaration that 
gether. Then “one was taken and the their weekly wage added to that received 
other left.” The grievance was not from the Post Office amounted to not 
merely a London grievance. In his|less than 18s. a week. The Admiralty 
opinion, it was far greater in the/| had set up in its Naval establishments a 
provinces. In some country towns, in-| standard of 19s. a week for the lowest 
deed, there was only one class, in which | class of labour, and 20s. in London, and 
men advanced by increments of 2s. a/| he failed to see altogether how the Postal 
week to a maximum of 40s., and it took | Authorities could contend that 18s. a 
them about 14 years to advance to that | week was sufficient for a man to main- 
maximum. This did not apply to small|tain himself in London. He was, of 
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course, supposed to have other employ-| were not, and who worked very long he 
ment, but it was perfectly impossible in| hours. They were out in all weathers 8d 
practice, because although his duties| and they were almost beasts of burden, pl 
were intermittent they were spread over | for in addition to letters, they had to pe 
the whole day, and he could not get! carry parcels for miles. One man was on lil 
away to employ himself elsewhere. duty from 5.40 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. In one de 
The number of auxiliary postmen} part of Devonshire, a man who had to ec 
employed in London was 2,500, andj cover 58 miles of road, had 8s. 6d. per m 
the average pay received from the Post | week A man who travelled 60 miles b 
Office was no higher than 11s. a week, | i maid tia to elias " sa 
and that was a subject which, in his ” in 2 ee ee, oe re 01 
opinion, ought to be inquired into. He im 700 ft. in height, had 15s. a week, di 
believed that if an inquiry were set up| 4 man who tramped 18 miles a day, be 
it would be found possible to improve} got 12s. 10d. a week. At Bexhill, a ti 
the organisation, and to a great ex-|man began at 7 a.m., and left off at sl 
tent to absorb a very large amount of | 9.45; he was on again from 11.15 to th 
this labour into a permanent staff|1.10 p.m.; he was on again from 7.15 th 
engaged for a regulation period of eight | to 9.10 p.m., and his wages were 12s. a B 
hours aday. He would give one or two| week. Some of these men were well al 
cases in the London district. In the! treated and had good pay; but there T 
New Wandsworth district there were 22 | were too many cases in which men worked of 
auxiliary men employed at an average| incessantly for long hours, had long m 
wage of 13s. a week, having no other | tramps to make, and got a very low rate en 
employment. At Walthamstow 26 were | of pay. Another subject for inquiry ce 
employed at wages varying from 11s.| was that of split duties. Nominally a o1 
to 19s. a week, and the great majority|man worked 8 hours a day, but the w 
of them had no other employment. | duties were spread over 12 or 15 hours. n 
When these men sought staff employ-|This applied to postal work in London sl 
ment they were told that, although they | and to both postal and telegraph work in al 
were eligible, telegraph boys had priority | the provinces. He recognised that the Si 
over them. There was a body called| urgencies of the postal service might pe 
supernumeraries who really did a full | render it difficult to arrange for 8 hours’ dc 
day’s work, acting principally as postmen ;| continuous employment, but still it was he 
but these men again had inadequate pay ;| possible to make some change where the en 
their wages rose to no more than 21s. a|service was spread over too many n 
a week after some years of service, and| hours. Then there was the question of gl 
they had no prospect of getting on the | holidays. A number of these men had to ti 
establishment, and no certainty of con-| take their holidays in the winter months. w 
tinuous employment.. Yet these men| That seemed to be a hardship ; but he as 
had entrusted to them valuable letters | did not suggest that it could be remedied hs 
and important documents; and it was|in all cases immediately Summer holi- cl 
not safe or in the public interests that|days were given by preference to the ’ 
men receiving such low pay should be older and more responsible men ; but N 
entrusted with such responsibilities ; and | still it did seem hard that a man should tl 
if they must discharge them, they ought| be sent away from London in December be 
to receive higher pay. In the provinces! when he could have no enjoyment of the p 
there were what were called junior post-| country. Another matter was that of th 
men, of the ages of 22 and 23, who re-| civil rights. The right hon. Gentleman ti 
ceived from 14s. to 17s. a week. If these| who presided over the Post Office in the w 
men were to continue in the service,| last Administration, stated that the gI 
there ought tobe aminimum wage fixed for | officers of the Post Office were no longer e 
them ; in London it would naturally be| under any electoral disabilities ; but the SI 
a little higher than in the country; and | Post Office servants said that was not so, ca 
in the provinces it would vary accqrding | and that their exercise of the privileges al 
to circumstances. The rates of pay of the | of citizenship was unduly curtailed. It in 
rural postmen varied very much. He| was alleged that by Acts , one in of 
had come in contact with some who were | this reign, and one in that of George III., pe 
well paid; but there were many who|the disabilities of the State employés hi 
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had been removed. Whether that was ' 
so or not, he admitted that it was not 
practicable to give persons in confidential 
positions full liberty to do what they 
liked in the way of supporting candi- 
dates, speaking, canvassing, and joining | 
committees ; that could not be per-| 
mitted in the interests of the State; 
but it was quite another thing to) 
say that a sorter, a_ telegraphist, 
or a postman, who was in no way the 
depositary of a State secret, should not 
be permitted to mix himself up in elec- 
tioneering matters. He failed to see the | 
slightest difference between a clerk in 
the Postal Savings Bank and a clerk in 
the Birkbeck or the London and County 

Bank, or between a State telegraphist 
and one employed by Reuter’s Company. 
There might be some restrictions on 
officials taking part in party public 
meetings, but restrictions as to postal | 
employés being on the committees of 
candidates and appearing on platforms | 
or making speeches at certain meetings 
were somewhat antiquated, and he did 
not think the service would suffer in the 
slightest degree if they were swept 
away. Many of his constituents were in 
State service, but they frequently ap- 
peared on platforms and had licence to 
do so. If there were to be inquiry, he 
hoped the disabilities of Post Office 
employés would be considered. He had 
not attempted to deal with all alleged 
grievances, it would take too long a. 
time to do that ; but he had stated a few 
which appeared to be well founded, and 
as he believed that such inquiry as he 
had indicated should be granted, he con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
N.) said, he had beeh asked to second 
the proposal which had been so ably laid 
before the House. Having had many op-| 
portunities of forming a judgment as to. 
the feelings of the service on this ques- | 
tion, he had no hesitation in saying it 
was idle to deny the fact that the very | 
gravest dissatisfaction and discontent | 
existed, that the discontent was wide-| 
spread, and that there was somuch justifi- | 
cation for it as to call for inquiry—prefer- 
ably by a Royal Commission—in the 
interests not only of the employés but also 
of the State itself. Inquiry could not 
possibly do any harm; on the other 
hand, if, as he believed, real grievances 
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existed, it might be the means of remov- 
ing them. Simply to deny such alle- 
gations was no answer, it begged the 
question, which could only be decided 
by impartial inquiry before a Com- 
mission or Parliamentary Committee. 
Nothing could be of more disadvantage 
to a State service than that a large 
department of it should be allowed to 
entertain strong feelings that they 
suffered injustice, and that they had not 
had that consideration extended to them 
to which they were justly entitled. He 
did not deny that the Postmaster General 
had done something to mitigate the 
causes of complaint, but what had been 
In 1891, in a 
discussion on a motion by the hon. 
Member for Barnsley, the Postmaster 
General said he believed the feeling of 
dissatisfaction was widespread, and to a 
deputation of Members of Parliament 
which waited on him more recently he 
made the same admission. It was stated 
that so long ago as May 1894 the right 
hon. Gentleman received a representa- 
tion on the grievances of sorters; but 
up to the present no reply had been 
received. If a whole year were allowed 
to pass without any notice being taken 
of a statement of grievances believed to 
be well founded, and expressed in 
moderate terms, it seemed that the time 
had come when the House might well 
say it would like to have an inquiry of a 
different character. On the other hand, 
he was told there was one case, that of 
the tracers. He was told that there was 
a case in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had reversed this procedure, and, after 
asking for information, had given a 
decision without waiting for it and for 
a deputation, and somewhat prematurely. 
The rule that the Civil Service Depart- 
ments sought to enforce was—that at all 
public meetings at which Government 
employés took part, and elsewhere, 
as at elections, there must be a due 
regard to discipline on their part. But 
inasmuch as Parliament had conferred 
the Franchise upon Civil Servants they 
should be entitled to exercise that 
Franchise without restrictions, except 
such as were imposed by statute, and 
the above words were vague and ill- 
defined, and therefore dangerous pit- 
falls. The late Postmaster General 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
breach of discipline for Civil Servants to 
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approach Members of Parliament with 
the view of inducing them to support a 
Motion for an inquiry into the alleged 
grievances of Post Office employés. A 
Post Office Circular, dated June 17, 1892, 
issued in view of the then approaching 
General Election, and addressed to Post 
Office Servants, contained the following : 


‘*Sir James Fergusson, at the same time, 
desires to warn Post Office Servants that it would 
be improper for them, whether in combination or 
individually, to endeavour to extract promises 
from any candidate for election to the House of 
Commons with reference to their dutiesand pay.”’ 


It was in consequence of their disregard 
of this instruction that several Post 
Office employés had been dismissed, 
with the consequent loss of their 
pensions. The question which the Post 
Office employés put to candidates was 
not even within the terms of the Circular, 
for it had no reference whatever to their 
“duties or pay,” and in his opinion such 
an instruction and the dismissals were 
ultra vires on the part of the Postmaster 
General. It was a most unfortunate 
thing that one Minister should lay down 
a certain rule, and should dismiss a 
number of men for disobeying it, and 
that his successor should set that rule 
aside, and yet the dismissed men should 
not be reinstated, although by the re- 
versal of the rule their action had been 
vindicated. Proper redress was to restore, 
and they ought at least to be amnestied. 
If the mode in which Civil Servants 
were to exercise their Franchise was to 
be limited it should be done by statute 
and not by departmental rules, and 
much less by any one Minister’s will, for 
the days of such disabilities died with 
George III., and it was their duty to 
themselves and to their families to ask 
such a question. With regard to the 
case of the auxiliary postmen, it was the 
fact that they received very small 
salaries, amounting to from 15s. to 18s. 
a week in the case of adults, and that 
they thought that they were entitled to 
a minimum salary of 24s. a week, in place 
of what they regarded as sweating. It 
was further alleged that the wages of 
the rural postmen were inadequate, and 
that the employment of boy labour at 
boy wages in adult duty was an injustice 
to the men. The men also sought to 


draw attention to the rules regarding pro- 
motion, and the small annual increments 
of pay, and complained that the hours 
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of labour, although nominally only 
8 were in fact 14 or 16. All these 
matters ought to be inquired into, and if 
the complaints of the men were well 
founded the grievances ought to be re- 
dressed. In reference to the question 
of leave, it had been stated that many of 
the men were required to take their leave 
in the winter months, and that in some 
cases where they had been compelled to 
take their leave in December in one year 
they had been required to take it again 
for the next year in the February 
following! Such a system was un- 
doubtedly detrimental to the health of 
the men. It was no recreation. Then 
again, the sanitary condition of the 
central office and of the office at Cold- 
bath Fields was said to be very bad, 
and it was asserted that the insanitary 
condition of the offices had occasioned 
several deaths among the men. The de- 
serted prison was a most unsuitable public 
office. Housing and health were closely 
connected. The men had also put forward 
a complaint with regard to the period at 
which théy were superannuated, alleging 
that there was no maximum term, say 
after 25 years’ service, and that they were 
worked until they were quite unfit for any 
other duty, and were so deprived of the 
benefit of the pension to which they were 
entitledand to which they had contributed 
large sums in the shape of deferred pay. 
It was not in one department only that 
these complaints against the State ex- 
isted—they came from sorters, postmen, 
and telegraphists, men who from their 
education were capable of forming a just 
judgment. Notwithstanding the schemes 
of Mr. Fawcett, Lord Playfair, and Mr. 
Raikes (and at the Post Office it was 
universally felt that Mr. Raikes as Post- 
master General did his best to meet 
reasonably the complaints of the service) 
the inequitable system of classification 
created injustice and discontent. He 
believed the system was fundamentally 
unsound, and that it led to irregularity, 
inequality, and stagnation of promotion 
and of pay. In the telegraph service the 
hours, and the conditions of work 
were complained of, and the telegraphists 
asked reasonably for a definite mini- 
mum and a moderate maximum of 
remuneration. He would read a reso- 
lution they had passed, in which they 
urged the Treasury to consider the in- 


adequate scale of pay of telegraph 
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clerks, and the inequitable operation of 
the system of classification amongst 
them, with a view to re-adjustment, so 
as to enable London telegraph clerks to 
obtain a salary of £80 per annum after 
five years’ service; £110 after 10 years’ 
service, and a maximum of £230 per 
annum after 22 years’ service ; to enable 
provincial telegraphists to earn 28s. per 
week after five years ; £2 a week after 
20 years, and a maximum of £200 a 
year after 25 years. If this reasonable 
demand could not be met, let inquiry 
determine the question between the clerks 
and their department ; if on the other 
hand there was nothing unreasonable in 
the demand, which would be met by a 
private employer, let it be acceded to. 
Another resolution was— 


“That the meeting of telegraph clerks 
strongly protests against the present system of 
sending clerks on annual leave during the 
months of January, February, November, and 
December, thus counteracting the object for 
which leave of absence to an indoor staff was 


originally designed.”’ 
This was formulated after long discussion 
at a general meeting of the employes. 
The linesmen, as at Hull, had asked for an 
eight-hour day, but at present there was 
no approach to it. Another grievance 
of the telegraphists was the new require- 
ments as to technical examinations. 
With such examinations he had every 
sympathy. No doubt it was to the ad- 
vantage of the employés themselves that 
they should have more knowledge of, 
and greater interest in, their work. He 
regretted that for many years the State 
had not done its duty, and work had 
been monotonous which greater know- 
ledge would have made interesting. But 
for the State to act differently from a 
private employer, and ignore the con- 
tract under which the labour had been 
done, and say suddenly to an employé 
who after 20 years had grown up in the 
service— 

“You must technical examinations or 
you will not get promotion or increments of 
pay,” 


amounted almost to tyranny. The cost 
in time, trouble, etc., of preparing for 
the examinations was great, yet no addi- 
tional remuneration was paid to those 
who passed. Where law ended, tyranny 
began, and what in the case of a private 
employer would determine the relation- 
ship between them in the case of the 
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Post Office did not. If the House was 
satisfied that there was discontent, and 
that the demands of the Post Office 
employés were not, and, if unreasonable 
the Postmaster General challenged the 
accuracy of some of the statements made 
and the reasonableness of some of the 
opinions held, what possible objection 
could there be to an independent and 
impartial inquiry, the result of which the 

Post Office employés said they would 
accept? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might say he had no money for 
an inquiry. He was fond of appearing 
in forma pauperis. But there was some- 
thing more important in these matters 
than money, and that was justice ; and 
he was sure that if the House felt that 
an injustice was being done they would 
be willing to find the money in order 
that full justice might be done to what 
had been justly described as the best 
Civil Service in the world. 

*Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, =Nottingham, 
E.) said, that perhaps it might be 
to the advantage of the House if he 
stated the decision of the Government 
before the Debate proceeded further. 
He thought he should be able to make 
a statement which would satisfy those 
who naturally took a deep interest 
in the subject. In the first place, he 
wished to say that he had no objection 
to what had been said by either the 
Mover or Seconder of the Motion. He 
certainly did not intend to treat the 
Motion as a vote of want of confidence. 
He was one of the first to admit that if 
there were grievances in large bodies 
of public servants some effective step 
should be taken to remove them, or 
discover whether they were really well 
founded. He understood the Mover of 
the Motion before the House spoke on 
behalf of those in the service, who had 
taken an active part in promoting what 
he might call an agitation, and that his 
position was that, in the condition of 
feeling in the service, some step ought to 
be taken which would enable the real 
facts to be brought, not only before the 
public, but before Parliament. The hon. 
Member founded his case to some extent 
on the Ridley Commission, which was 
appointed to inquire into the establish- 
ments of the different offices of State at 
home and abroad. He had looked care- 
fully into the matter, and he thought it 
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was beyond dispute that that Committee | before the House. But that did not 
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was appointed to inquire, from the point | affect the real question. If grievances 
of view of economy and good administra- | existed they ought to be investigated. He 
tion, into the clerical or administrative | had made a careful examination of most 
branches of the great civil departments of | of the alleged grievances during the three 
the State. The reference to that Royal | years he had been at the Post Office, 
Commission was in these terms :— and though he had satisfied himself that 


“You will state whether in your opinion the in the main they were not well founded, 





work of the different offices is efficiently and 
economically performed, whether it might be | 
simplified, whether the method of procedure can | 
be improved, and whether the system of control is | 
deficient or unnecessarily elaborate. As ten years 
have now elapsed since the adoption of the scheme 
of organisation recommended by the Playfair 


he recognised that a very strong feeling 
existed not only among a portion of the 
staff, but also among the public and 
among Members of the House ; and he 
was therefore prepared to make a 
proposal which he thought would meet 








ae rw ms time has _— ~ ag the views of those who had taken action 
ing o e scheme may wi vantage | 

reviewed. You will, therefore, report whether | in the matter. Reference had been 
the scheme has been fairly tried, whether its| made to a departmental committee, but 
provisions have met the requirements of the ‘he had not appointed a departmental 
service and deserve confirmation, and whether committee to inquire into the question 
any modifications are needed to give it complete | of grievances, because he had always 

vel ‘.” . _ : 

Saunas oh : considered that that was a question that 
That Commission was never intended to| should come before himself; and he 
inquire into the subject-matter of the! had received a considerable number of 
Motion now before the House—the terms | deputations, and had gone carefully into 
of pay, prospect of promotion, and con- | the matters which they had put before 
ditions of employment of great bodies of him. The hon. Member had mentioned 
men like the sorters, telegraphists, and the case of auxiliary postmen, but he 


postmen. Conversations he had had with | 


members of the Commission bore out that 
view. 

*Mr. KEARLEY asked, whether the 
Postmaster General did not invite the 
men referred to to give evidence ? 

*Mr. ARNOILD MORLEY said, he 
did not know. But the Commission 
specifically stated that they did not con- 
sider such matters were referred to them, 
as was shown by the following passage in 
their Report :-— 


‘* Again, among persons receiving civil pay, 
and forming in one sense part of the establish- 
ments, are included a great number of men 
engaged in other than clerical labour. In the 
clothing manufacturing departments of the 
Army (Woolwich, Enfield, Waltham Abbey, 
Pimlico, Birmingham), upwards of £1,000,000 
per annum is paid in wages, speaking roundly, 
to 18,000 men, and at the dockyards and 
victualling yards the analogous number of men 
employed is upwards of £21,000. We have not 
considered these classes of employés to form part 
of the staff of the offices into which we have to 
inquire. Their numbers and wages must 
obviously be regulated by different considera- 
tions from those which should guide the 
administrative portion of the offices; and it 
would be impossible to deal with them satis- 
factorily without touching large questions of 


policy.” 

The Royal Commission clearly took 
the view that they were not authorised 
to look into questions such as that now 


Mr Arnold Morley. 


had instances in which the figures given 
|with regard to the wages and hours of 
| service of these men had proved to be 
wholly inaccurate and misleading ; and 
|he should not be surprised to find that 
‘the figures given by the hon. Member 
‘did not accurately represent the facts 
‘of the case. Many statements had 
appeared in the papers which he very 
much regretted. He had, however, 
thought it wiser not to take any notice 
of them, but he was glad of the oppor- 
|tunity which the Debate gave him of 
placing the facts before the public. He 
would take first the case put forward 
by the provincial telegraphists. They 
had issued a pamphlet, about which he 
had nothing to complain, except that 
in certain respects they exaggerated the 
case which they wished to submit with 
regard to the terms of their employment. 
Their first point was that promotion was 
retarded because of thesystem of classifica- 
tion. Theysaid that after 14 years’ service, 
when a telegraphist was 30 years of age, 
the salary he received was 40s. a week, 
and there he stopped unless he could 
pass from the second class to the first ; 
that the barrier between the classes was 
quite an arbitrary one, that there was 
no difference in the class of work done 
or in the way it was done, and that it 
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was simply chance that determined the 

romotion from one class to another. 
The inference from that statement was 
that a large number of telegraphists 
having arrived at the salary of 40s. a 
week at the end of 14 years’ service, were 
blocked, and that the chance of getting 
into the higher class was problematical 
and dependent on circumstances which 
might not happen. He had made an 
examination of the facts of the case. At 
the Central Telegraph office there were 
no telegraphists who had attained the 
maximum in the second class ; and, in the 
case of the -taff there and in the provincial 
offices, out of 3,308 second class tele- 
graphists only 65, who were eligible for 
promotion, stood at the maximum. 
While the maximum salary of the second 
class was 40s., the average salary of the 
men promoted from the second class to 
the first class in 1894 was 33s. 104d. 
That meant that, on an average, the men 
were promoted three years before they 
reached the maximum term of service. 
In the same document there was an 
extraordinarily misleading table with 
reference to the rates of promotion in 
various offices. It left out promotions 
due to causes other than what were called 
ordinary causes—promotions due to 
appointments to postmasterships and 
chief clerkships, to transfers from pro- 
vincial offices to the office in London, 
and to the reduction of officers through 
misconduct. But promotions due to 
these causes equally affected the flow, 
and were equally advantages to the staff. 
If they took them into account it would 
be found that at Birmingham instead of 
11 promotions as stated in the table 
there had been 16 ; at Liverpool instead 
of 8 there had been 37 ; at Newcastle 
instead of 5 there had been 24; at 
Belfast instead of 4 there had been 
14; at Bristol instead of 6 there had 
been 13 ; and at Southampton instead of 
2 there had been 8. Then it was 
stated that a large proportion of the 
increased expenditure, consequent upon 
Mr. Raikes’s revision, was spent upon the 
superintending classes; but those who 
made that statement ignored the fact 
that there was a very large increase in 
the number of superior places, to 
all of which they were entitled to 
look forward by way of promotion, 
and that the very creation of these 
superintending appointments hastened 
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and facilitated the promotion of the 
officers in the classes below. It was a 
very remarkable fact, notwithstanding 
that allegation of hardship, that in 
London, where there was a competitive 
examination for entrance to the service, 
there were 9 candidates for every 
vacancy, while in Dublin there were 17 
and in Edinburgh 13. He _ thought, 
therefore, that the case put forward by 
the provincial telegraphists showed a 
considerable amount of exaggeration and 
misstatement. But these were matters 
that would be thoroughly investigated 
under the proposal which he was about 
to make, and when the truth was made 
known it would be found that the case 
was not nearly so hard as was made out. 
A case appeared in the papers some 
time ago, headed “ A Premium on 
Sweating,” in which it was stated that 
the telegraph superintendent at Bristol 
had been recommended for a bonus of 
100 guineas for effecting savings of £760 
a year by economies at the expense of 
the staff. He did not think he need 
state that there was no foundation for 
that statement. There was a reorganis- 
ation of the telegraph duties at Bristol. 
Economies consisting of a reduction of 
overtimeand of the abolition of four junior 
situations resulted in a saving of between 
£600 and £700 a year; but the state- 
ment that any bonus was offered to the 
officer who carried out the reorganisation 
was absolutely without foundation. As 
an instance of the way in which some of 
these allegations and charges were manu- 
factured, he might state that he received 
a deputation from the London Trades 
Council in June 1894, when it was 
stated that skilled electric-light workmen 
were often employed by the Post Office 
at labourers’ wages. He inquired into 
the case of a man named Turner, 
quoted as an example, and found 
that he had been employed as a 
wireman in the Post Office factory. He 
was discharged from slackness of work, 
and, being unable to obtain work else- 
where, he applied in writing to the super- 
intendent to be taken on as a labourer. 
This case was put forward as one of great 
hardship ; but inquiry showed that the 
man was taken on out of kindness 
and was paid in proportion to the 
amount and class of work he performed. 
The same deputation mentioned the case 
of a man named Harrison, employed in 
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the Post Office factory on piecework, and |another man. Second-class sorters who 
represented that in three weeks he was | failed to qualify for promotion were re- 
only able to earn 7s., 9s. and 11s. respect-| quired to attend the sorting school, a 
ively. That was a strong statement | facility for obtaining promotion which 
justifying careful examination, and after ‘they highly appreciated, In connection 
making a full inquiry into the facts he| with this man’s attendance at the 
wrote to the Secretary of the Trades school, complaint had been made that 
Council on November 9th, informing him|he had been compelled to attend 
that prior to those three weeks Harrison | between 2 pm. and 4 p.m. after 
had been earning on the average working at night. That, however, only 
£2 Os. 6d. per week, and that im-| | happened on two occasions through an 
mediately after the three weeks his wages | alteration in his hours of work, and he 
rose to the same or a larger amount. | stated that the assertion had been made 
In spite of that explanation, which clearly | without his knowledge, and that the 
indicated that this was a man who, for | times suited his convenience or he should 
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the purpose of agitation, had deliberately 


lowered the amount of his wages by 
abstaining from doing full work, state- 
ments of the case were again made in the 
newspapers, and resolutions were carried 
by the council denouncing the authorities 
at the Holloway Factory for permitting 
such a state of things to exist. The 
sudden fall and then the rise again in 
the payments made to Harrison clearly 
indicated what his object was—namely 
the production of a grievance. With 
regard to the auxiliary postmen, he was 
not prepared to say that their case was 
one which did not require consideration ; 
indeed, in view of the improvement in 
salaries which had been universal in the 
public service, he thought there was a 
ease for careful examination on their 
behalf. At the same time, however, he 
could not helppointing out that the pub- 
lic were very much misled by grossly 
inaccurate statements that appeared in 
the newspapers, and which tended to 
create wholly wrong impressions in the 
minds of people who read them. There 
was the case of a man named Mears, in 
the south-eastern district, and statements 
were made in a newspaper letter to the 
effect that after 27 years’ service in the 
Post Office he was in receipt of only 12s. 
a week, Inquiries showed that the 12s. 
was received for duties performed 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 10 
p-m., and Mears, who was a warehouse- 
man, stated that he regarded the 
use of his name as an unwarrantable 
liberty, and objected to its being brought 
into the controversy. Other cases have 
been mentioned, in not one of which 
were the. figures accurate. Instead of 
10s. 6d., one man actually received 
15s. 9d. fora short duty on each day in 
the .week. Then there was a case of 
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have made a representation to get the 
hours altered. There was only one other 
case which he would mention in support 
of his statement that misleading facts had 
been placed before the House. It was 
the case of a man named Churchfield, 
the general secretary of the Postmen’s 
Federation, who stated, in the course of 
an interview with a representative of one 
of the London newspapers, that what was 
wanted was an eight hours day, because 
the shortest time worked at present was 
12? hours and the longest 22 hours, and 
that the time was so arranged that the 
men worked a continuous day. As 
Churchfield’s duties fell far short of the 
time mentioned, he was called upon to 
explain his reasons for making such a 
statement, and his explanation was that 
he excluded the eastern central district of 
London. Now, with regard to the maxi- 
mum, he explained that the duties referred 
to extended from 8 p.m. to 5a.m., with a 
two hours’ break from 10 p.m. till mid- 
night. What was really a seven hours’ 
duty covering a nine hours’ period, was 
called by Chern a continuous duty 
covering 22 hours, and it would be just 
as reasonable to say that the House of 
Commons, which that day would prac- 
tically sit for ten hours with a two hours’ 
interval between seven o'clock and nine 
o'clock, would be sitting continuously for 
22 hours. He did not, however, blame the 
newpapers for inserting those statements, 
because they had no means. of ascer+ 
taining what was the real state of affairs ; 
but, in view of such statements being 
made, it was important that a through 
‘investigation should be made in order 
that the public and the House of Com- 
mons might know what the real facts 
were. Hon. Members had referred to 
'the auxiliary postmen, and, as ‘he had 
| 
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already said, their case was deserving of 
consideration. He would like to do away 
with the system altogether, but that 
would be impossible. Efforts, however, 
had been made to limit their numbers 
when it was found that the duties were 
capable of being amalgamated, and, 
the auxiliary men were, where possible, 
given the opportunity of taking up the 
full duties. ‘The character of the work 
of the postal system both in London and 
in the country made it impossible to 
have a continuous eight hours’ duty, and 
there must be some means of filling up 
the short duties in the morning and in 
the evening. As far as was possible 
under the existing system, they endea- 
youred to work continuous duties, but 
the increasing desire of the public, and 
Members of Parliament too, to get their 
letters at the earliest possible moment in 
the morning, and to post them at the 
latest possible moment in the evening, 
added considerably to the difficulties 
with which the Post Office had to con- 
tend. The pay of the auxiliary postmen 
varied from 6d to 8d. and 9d. per hour. 
In the country the pay varied from 4d. 
to 5d. per hour, according to the ex- 
penses of the district in which the men 
lived. In London and the provincial 
towns, in addition to their wages, they 
were provided with uniform, with free 
medical attendance in case of sickness, 
with extra payments on Christmas Day 
and Good Friday, and for any extra duties 
they performed, so that the statement that 
the men’s wages were a certain amount 
was not an accurate statement of the 
emoluments which they received. They 
had these other additional advantages 
which he had mentioned, and which 
were of a fairly substantial kind. In 
London these men were, as a rule, small 
tradesmen, shop assistants, and night 
watchmen, who had light work during 
the period of their employment, and who 
were glad to be thus able to add to 
their incomes. He was happy to say he 
had done something towards improving 
their position by granting uniform cloth- 
ing and improved pay to the rural 
auxiliary postmen, at the cost of 
about £20,000 a year. With regard 
to temporary postmen, they were taken 
on to meet sudden increases of work, 
but as soon as possible they were put on 
the establishment. As to junior town 
postmen, the whole question was one 
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which deserved very careful attention, 
and he was looking into it. The hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken had not re- 
ferred to the scales of pay or recommended 
a large increase. He would like to tell 
the House how the matter stood as re- 
garded the largest classes. Take the 
sorters in London. Before the date of 
the revision by Mr. Fawcett in 1881 the 
maximum salary of sorters of the first 
class was 45s.per week, and it was now 56s. 
The maximum for sorters of the second 
class was then 25s.,andit was now40s. In 
the case of telegraphists the maximum of 
the senior class before 1881 was £160, 
and it was now £190. In the first class the 
maximum used to be £130, and it was 
now £160, whilst the maximum of the 
telegraphists of the second class had been 
increased from £90 to £110. With the 
postmen there had been a corresponding 
increase. The maximum salary for first 
class postmen in London had been in- 
creased from 30s. to 34s. per week, and 
in the suburban districts from 28s. to 
32s. In the provincial offices, both in 
the cases where there were two classes and 
in the case where the sorting clerks and 
telegraphists were on one class, the 
salaries had been correspondingly in- 
creased. In addition to these improve- 
ments, there has been a large increase 
of superior officers. Twenty years ago 
the superior appointments averaged only 
5-2 per cent. of the total telegraph staff 
of the provincial offices, and they now 
averaged 12-9, whilst the average salary 
of the higher officers had been increased 
from £154 to £190 per year. Apart 
from the extra cost due to the numerical 
additions to the staff, the increase in 
wages had amounted to £750,000 since 
1881, of which £364,000 was the result 
of the latest revision, which took place 
in 1891. In 1881 the wages formed 
48-7 per cent. of the gross expenditure 
of the department, whereas now they 
formed 59°9 per cent. of the gross ex- 
penditure. The Post Office revenue, he 
might observe, had not gone up to the 
same extent as their expenditure. 
He did not think he n add to 
these figures, except to say that 
in addition to salaries there were a large 
number of allowances for special duties, 
In the circulation office in London there 
were 4,000 sorters, of whom 250 had each 
an allowance of 10s. a week, whilst 
a very large number had allowances 
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of 5s., 3s., and 2s., of which never a word 
was said whencomplaints were madeabout 
their salaries. Again, they had sick pay, 
free medical attendance, uniforms, and 
the certainty of pensions. As to the 
question of overtime, that was a subject 
to which he had long devoted consider- 
able attention, and at the circulation 
office alone during the last two or three 
months there had been an addition of 
between 300 and 400 men who would be 
shortly placed on the establishment and 
whose appointment had been rendered 
necessary by the reduction of overtime. 
He thought that was a policy of which 
the House of Commons would generally 
approve. He had also endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to reduce the necessity 
of what were known as split duties. But 
he would here observe that many men 
greatly preferred split duties to ordinary 
continuous duty, which would interfere 
with the employment of their spare 
time. There was a matter he should 
like to refer to, which would indicate 
the real position of the men in the 
service. He would take as examples 
the first six postmen who came for- 
ward for retirement at the commence- 
ment of the present financial year. 
first case was that of a man who had 
served the Department for 35 years in 
London. He commenced as a postman 
in 1859 at 18s. a week. He had risen 
to a sortership, and his pay had gradually 
increased to £146, or, with extra pay 
for Sunday duty, to £176 ayear. He 
would now retire, at the age of 54, 
on a pension which the Treasury 
would fix at about £110 a year. That 
was a postman who began life at 18s. a 
week. He had had permanency of employ- 
ment and location ; he had had freedom 
from all the anxiety which the ordinary 
labourer had to encounter who started 
in the same competition as himself, and 
who might for months, or, at any rate, 
for weeks, in each year be out of em- 
ployment, and who, if unable to perform 
his duties, would have no sick pay or 
free medical attendance. The one man 
at the age of 54 was entitled to retire for 
the rest of his life on a pension of £110 
a year, whereas his fellow-labourer had 
tio prospect of that kind for his old age. 
The second case was that of a postman 
in a small town in the south-west of 
England, who: was compelled to retire 
after six years’ service, because of mental 
disease. His pay was over £57 a year, 
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and, with his other allowances, reached 


a total of £64 a year. The third case 
was that of a postman in Glasgow, who 
was retiring because of consumption, at 
the age of 32, and after 11 years’ service. 
His pay was £78 5s., or, with his allow- 
ances, £88 a year, and he would have a 
retiring pension. The fourth case was 
that of a postman in a small town in 
Wiltshire, who was leaving the service 
at the age of 70, after being 40 years in 
the Department, whose pay was £57, 
and whose total emoluments reached £71 
a year. His pension would be about 
£47 a year. The next case was that of 
a rural postman in Scotland, who was 
retiring at the age of 59, after 23 years’ 
service. His total emoluments, including 
a special delivery allowance, were more 
than £84 a year, and his pension would 
probably be about £32 a year. The 
sixth case was that of a postman ina 
Midland town, who was retiring after 
less than four years’ service, and whose 
pay was £48, with certain other allow- 
ance. He might mention that in fixing 
the pension the Treasury, in their calcu- 
lations, took into account all the allow- 
ances. He had compared the salaries 
paid to postmen with those paid to agri- 
cultural labourers. He found it stated 
that the wages of the agricultural labourer 
were in many cases below 12s., and only 
in a few districts in the north did they 
reach 14s. a week, although it was 
true that their total receipts exceeded 
those sums. In the small town that 
he had mentioned in the south-west, 
where the postmen’s emoluments were 
more than £64 a year, the average earn- 
ings of a labourer were 15s. a week, or 
£39 a year. Thus, where the postman 
got £64 a year the labourer only got 
£39, and at the end of his period of 
service the labourer had nothing to look 
to but the workhouse, whereas the post- 
man had an assured pension for the 
rest of his life, calculated on a 
scale which Parliament had laid down. 
He was bound to inform the House that 
the claims put forward by the various 
classes of the staff would involve very 
large increases in the salaries they now 
received. He received the other day a 
deputation from the telegraphists, in 
which they put forward their views with 
regard to what their scales ought to be. 
He had had a careful estimate pre: 

of the increased cost which that would 
mean to the Department. Of course, he 
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had taken into account the consequ ential 
advances which other classes in the Ser- 
vice, treated on the same footing, would 


naturally receive ; and he found that the | 


increased annual cost of these demands 
would be £650,000 a year, very nearly 


the great revisions which took place at 
the instance of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Raikes in 1881 and 1891. Sorters, in 
the same way, put forward an applica- 
tion for a new scale, involving a direct 
increase of £127,000 and an indirect in- 
crease vf another half a million. In one 
case they asked that two-thirds of their 
full pay should be optional by way of 
pension at the age of 50 years instead 
of 60; and in another case they asked 
that retirement on two-thirds of their 
salary should be optional after 25 years’ 
service. What did that mean? It 
meant that postmasters, postmen, or 


telegraphists of the Post Office Service | 


should be put on a totally different foot- 
ing from every other class of Civil ser- 
vants. Suppose a lad entered at the age 
of 18; at 43 he would be able to retire 
on two-thirds of his salary for the rest 
of his life, possibly with 20 or 25 years’ 
good work in him, and the State, whom 
he had served for 25 years, would have 
to assume the responsibility for this 
enormous burden on the taxpayers of the 
country, and especially on the working 
classes. He could not help thinking 
that when the working men got to know 
to the full extent the terms and pros- 
pects of Postal Service, the sympathy 
which they have so freely bestowed on 
Post Office employés would be largely | 
withdrawn. Although, as head of the! 
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| tended to dissipate the general allega- 
‘tions of discontent. He found that in 
the case of male sorters, taking different 
months, for 130 vacancies there were 
338 candidates ; for 150 vacancies, 284 
candidates ; for 150 vacancies, 389 can- 


|didates; and for 220 vacancies, 425 
equal to the increase brought about by | 


candidates. In the case of telegraph 
learners commencing at a low age, for 
67 vacancies in 1893 there were 1,194 
candidates ; and in 1894 for 121 vacan- 
cies there were 1,292 candidates ; in the 
one case 18 candidates, and in the other 
11 candidates for every vacancy. ‘Then as 
to resignations, he found that in London, 
out of a total staff of sorters of the first 
class numbering 1,261, there had not 
been a single resignation in 1894— 
though, of course, there had been vacan- 
cies caused by illness or death—and in 
the second class, out of 2,958 sorters 
there had only been 23 resignations, or 
one resignation in the whole class of 
sorters for each 183. Of the postmen in 
London, out of 5,000 men there were 
only 19 resignations, or one out of 263. 
Out of 5,700 telegraphists there had 
been 348 resignations in five years ; the 
proportion being larger in the case of 
women. He thought it would be inter- 
esting to find out the number of persons 
employed in the London Postal Service 
whose fathers were, or are, init also. He 
found that out of a total force in the Lon- 
don Service of 18,500 there were 981 now 
in the Service whose fathers were or had 
been in theService before them ; and when 
one considered that these were chiefly 
entrances obtainel by competition, and 
that, therefore, it was fair to assume 
many more applied who had not suc- 
ceeded, the fact cited was a remarkable 
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who would, he hoped, be assisted by a 
Member of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade. He did not pro- 
pose that it should be a Post Office Com- 
mittee. He quite agreed that the 
officials of the Post Office, having already 
made recommendations upon most of 
these questions, the staff of the De- 
partment might feel that they would not 
get fair and fresh minds brought to bear 
upon the subject if the Committee was 
composed of officers of the Department. 
There must be upon the Committee one 
official of the Post Office in order to 
assist the Committee, but apart from 
that one appointment, he proposed that 
the Committee should be appointed from 
executive officers of the Government not 
in connection with the Post Office. The 
reference would be something in this form 
—to receive and consider any statement 
which may be made, either orally or in 
writing, by any class of persons in the 
service of the Post Office, other than the 
clerical staff in the chief offices, on the 
subject of their remuneration, prospects, 
or conditions of their employment, and 
to report thereupon. He would propose 
to lay their Report and evidence on the 
Table of the House, when it would be- 
come public property, and in that way, 
he believed, misapprehensions which now 
existed in the public mind on the 
subject would be largely, if not entirely, 
removed. 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) thought that the House 
was to be congratulated, on the whole, 
that the hon. Member for Devonport had 
brought this subject before the House, 
because opportunity had thus been given 
to the Postmaster General to put be- 
fore the House the real facts of the case. 
The Government had deemed it advisable 
to appoint a Committee to hear and 
report upon all complaints that might be 
made by those whom he might call work- 
ing members of the Department. He 
did not question the expediency of that 
step, and he trusted that the result would 
prove satisfactory to those who had inter- 
ested themselves in this subject. At any 
rate, they might now rest assured that 
any well-founded grievance would not 
fail to be listened to, and that the result 
of the inquiry would be made known 
to Parliament. The various points raised 


by the supporters of the Resolution had 
been dealt with fully and frankly by the 
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Postmaster General, and therefore it was 
unnecessary for him to offer further ob- 
servations upon them. He would like, 
however, to say that it was the duty of 
everyone who held an office of such 
responsibility, to guard the public purse 
against unjustifiable attacks, and especially 
against combined attacks. It would be 
a poor performance of public duty were 
a Minister yielding to pressure, to increase 
any public expenditure to an extent not 
required by the necessities of the case. 
He could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that there was no difficulty whatever in 
finding candidates for employment in the 
Post Office. In fact, it was impossible to 
meet the wishes of many of those who 
desired to enter the Department. In 
these circumstances he thought it could 
hardly be contended seriously that the 
remuneration offered was grossly inade- 
quate or that the conditions of service 
were unduly onerous. It was frequently 
said that men worked for long; hours and 
got but small pay, and special sympathy 
was often expressed for those whose time 
was only partially occupied. But they 
must all be aware that in country dis- 
tricts men and lads were frequently em- 
ployed for a very small portion of the 
day, and that it would be absurd to pay 
them for full time. He knew cases of 
lads who were employed for three or four 
hours a day in collecting and delivering 
letters in small districts, and who were 
exceedingly glad to do the work for 6s. 
or 7s. a week, hoping for permanent em- 
ployment hereafter. The principle of a 
strict eight hours day, if applied to the 
service generally, would have ridiculous con- 
sequences. In Australia and New Zealand 
mostabsurd instances had been brought to 
his notice of the working of a strictly 
enforced eight hours system. For 
example, there were men in charge of 
small stations where only two trains 
passed in a day, and if one of the trains 
passed at an interval of more than eight 
hours after the passing of the preceding 
train, the men had to be relieved. Such 
were the results of substituting senti- 
mental for economical reasons. It had 
been maintained as a hardship that some 
men in the employment of the Post 
Office were obliged to take their leave in 
winter, when a holiday, it had been 
said, was not very enjoyable. He could 
not assent to that view without qualifica- 
tion, for winter amusements were not 
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always uncongenial. It was impossible 
that people in the public service could 
all get their leave at the same time of 
the year, which might be the busiest 
time. In the Army and the Navy men 
had to take their leave when they could, 
the juniors having the last choice. This 
complaint he could not think was put 
forward seriously. He felt bound to 
take some notice of the observations 
made by the hon. Member for South 
Islington with reference to the action 
which it had been his painful duty to 
take when at the Post Office in connec- 
tion with certain acts of insubordination 
by members of the service, some of whom 
organised a system for putting pressure 
upon Members of Parliament and Parlia- 
mentary candidates. It would be very 
unfair to represent the action in 1892 as 
action done in a corner. He thought 
it at the time his duty to bring the 
matter before the House, and he gave a 
full explanation of the circumstances, 
stating that the Government could not 
possibly allow such indiscipline to con- 
tinue. No objection was taken to his 
statement at the time, except by the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green, and 
one or two other hon. Members. It was 
quite a mistake to allege that what he 
did was in any sense illegal. It was 
not only legal but in strict accordance 
with the Act for removing revenue 
officers’ disabilities. That measure, it 
would be remembered, was amended in 
order to enable the Revenue Departments 
to regulate the use of electoral privileges 
by their employés, so that those privileges 
should not be exercised in an improper 
manner. In the Committee upon that 
Bill in 1874 the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the late Lord Iddesleigh, 
pointed out that if public servants were 
to take an active part in elections, very 
considerable inconvenience might arise. 
He referred specially to the case of the 
Post Office, and showed how dangerous 
it would be for postmasters and letter 
carriers to take a very active part in 
elections. Then he said :— 


“The first clause in the Bill might cause 
some difficulty, which provided that no person 
engaged in the Revenue Departments should be 
liable to any pains and penalties by reason of 
his having solicited the vote of any elector, or 
addressed any assembly of electors, in reference 
to the choice of any person to serve asa Member 
of Parliament. If they passed so broad an 
enactment as that, it seemed to him they would 
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inconveniently impair the action of the Execu- 
tive Government, and the Board of Inland 
Revenue, or of the Customs, might be held to 
have violated the Act, if they issued any order 
whatever with regard to the officers takin 
part in elections. Therefore, what he pro 

was that the Bill should be amended by striking 
out that section.” 


Mr. Monk, who had introduced the Bill, 
said— 

‘the cordially agreed with almost every word 
that had fallen from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. As to the Amendments which 
the right hon. Gentleman had put on the paper, 
he assented to them all, and he thought the Bill 
when altered as the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested, would effect a very great public 
service. 

The House unanimously resolved to leave 
to the Departments the power to regu- 
late the use of the electoral privileges 
enjoyed by their officers. Therefore, if 
his hon. Friend averred that he had 
acted illegally, he spoke without justifi- 
cation. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT explained that 
what he had suggested was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had acted ultra vires. 
He did not intend to convey that the 
right hon. Gentleman did anything with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament. 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said that 
his action was not ultra vires according 
to the letter and intention of the statute. 
What would the public service come to if 
servants whodefied authority went unpun- 
ished? He trusted that any well-founded 
grievances would always be listened to, 
with an attentive ear by the heads of the 
Post Office, or of any other branch of 
the public service. He was glad that 
there was to be an inquiry, and he hoped 
that the result of it would be to make 
the servants of the Post office more con- 
tented. If any bond-fide grievances 
could be proved, he was sure that that 
House would be glad to have them 
redressed. 

Earn COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) was very glad that the hon. 
Member who had moved the Resolution, 
had succeeded in doing that which he 
had himself vainly striven to effect on 
several occasions. He thanked the 
Postmaster General for having given 
way in this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman had indicated in his speech 
that his view was that the alleged 
grievances were rather unsubstantial. 





That question would be decided by the 
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Committee. It was a good thing that 
this Committee was not to be composed 
exclusively of Post Office officials, but he 
quite recognised that there ought to be 
one such official among its members. 
The action of the right hon. Gentleman 
would give satisfaction to those Mem- 
bers of Parliament who had interested 
themselves in the fortunes of the 
employés, and also to every man in the 
Post Office service. He believed that 
the gentlemen nominated upon the 
Committee by the right hon. Gentleman 
would give clear directions as to what 
ought to be done, and he for one should 
abide by their decision loyally. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said, as one interested in the move- 
ment, he protested against the statement 
of the Postmaster General suggesting 
that the grievances had been manufac- 
tured, and that there was no case for a 
Committee. He did not know so much 
about this country, but as far as this 
class of officials in Ireland was con- 
cerned, he thought it was inaccurate to 
say that they had manufactured 
any grievances in this matter ; and, on 
reflection, the right hon. Gentleman 
would probably see that it was unreason- 
able to state that men should go to the 
trouble, inconvenience, and risk of 
manufacturing grievances in order to 
have a Committee appointed, the only 
result of which could be that if the 
grievances were manufactured the effect 
would recoil on their own heads. 


*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY said, he 
had never suggested that any members 
of the staff manufactured grievances. 
He referred to the newspaper Press and 
to communications made to the Press in 
@ way which led him to believe that they 
were largely manufactured. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND thought 
that it was somewhat hard on hon. 
Members who had interested themselves 
in this matter that they should be laid 
open, even indirectly, to the charge of 
associating themselves with the manu- 
facture of grievances. The real griev- 
ances, indeed, had not been dealt with 
by the Postmaster General. On the 
contrary, in granting the Committee the 
right hon. Gentleman had practically 
conceded that there was a case for 
inquiry. The right hon. Gentleman 
It might be 


also deprecated agitation. 
Earl Compton. 
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very displeasing to the heads of Depart- 
ments that Civil servants should lend 
themselves to anything like agitation, 
but everyone knew that no end could 
be attained without a certain amount of 
agitation. The right hon. Gentleman 
must, therefore, see that the agitation 
had been completely justified by the 
fact that a Committee was now to be 
appointed. He also protested against 
the doctrine laid Gown by the late Post- 
master General, as well as by the present 
holder of the office, that officials of the 
Government should not be allowed, in a 
respectful and proper way, to put for- 
ward their grievances. On the whole, 
he was extremely glad that the Com- 
mittee had been granted, because he be- 
lieved that when it had finished its 
labours its appointment would nut only 
be justified, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find that there were serious 
grounds for the discontent which 
prevailed in the Service. j 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Postmaster General) upon 
the decision which he had announced. 
He wished to know, however, what were 
the subjects which the Committee would 
be allowed to consider. He was not at 
all clear on that subject. For instance, 
would the Committee be allowed to con- 
sider the question of combination among 
the men themselves? He noticed that 
although the Postmaster General had 
yielded, to a certain extent, by saying 
that he would listen to any grievances 
the men might urge, he objected to their 
bringing anyone with them who was not 
in the Service. The same objection had 
been raised by railway companies and by 
local boards, who objected to labourers 
and others bringing paid representatives 
with them. He could not see why the 
men should not be allowed to bring such 
officers, nor why the Post Office should 
object to any of the men _ bring- 
ing their paid officers with them. The 
Postmaster General was allowed to have 
a private secretary to attend him, and 
he was anxious to know whether the 
authorities were going to maintain that 
objection, or whether the Committee 
would be allowed to consider it. Would 
the Committee also be permitted to con- 
sider the question as to the way in which 
the men obtained their holidays? The 
right hon. Gentleman in his statement 
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did not say anything about the com- 
plaints of the insanitary state of the 
Post Office buildings. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman allow the local sanitary 
officers to inspect those buildings in the 
ordinary and regular way? If he did 
probably the right hon. Gentleman 
would receive the benefit of the inspec- 
tion without any expense being caused 
either to his department or to the local 
authorities. _ Moreover, he thought 
that the Post Office servants ought to 
be well paid. They conducted, in the 
interest of the whole population, a most 
successful business, and we had every 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
very successful and useful manner in 
which the officials carried out their 
duties. They ought, therefore, to be 
well paid and to be well looked after on 
account of the arduous and useful ser- 
vices which they rendered to the country. 
No one could say that the Post Office 
was being worked at a loss; it was a 
successful and growing business ; but 
before these small reforms could be 
obtained they had to be forced on the 
attention of the Post Office Authorities 
time after time before they were carried 
out. He regretted to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman accuse some persons of 
being agitators. He would tell the Post- 
master General who was the real agitator. 
A Resolution dealing with this subject 
was moved in 1891, and the Postmaster 
General at that time actually sent out 
a whip asking the supporters of the 
Government to vote for him. Every 
Member of the present Government then 
in the House of Commons voted for that 
Resolution — a Resolution which he 
thought it was proper to carry. Com- 
plaints at that time had been made, and 
all that was then asked for was an 
inquiry ; hon. Members were not asked 
to pledge themselves in favour of any 
particular grievance. This course was 
adopted ; but if there was a complaint 
against anyone as to agitation, the right 
hon. Gentleman ought reasonably to 
blame himself as being the head and 
front of whatever agitation had arisen. 
He should be sorry if some of the Post 
Office servants had behaved offen- 
sively ; such action he would by no 
means support. He admitted that pub- 
lic servants of this kind ought not to 
take too active a part in any elections 
whatever, because such action might 
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create mischief. In holding public 
meetings also he did not excuse the men 
who made offensive statements with re- 
gard to their superior officers. Such 
action could not receive his support. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give the names of the 
Committee to the House in good time. 
He was anxious to say that, as far as he 
was personally concerned, he had no com- 
plaint to make against the Post Office 
employés. He desired that all public 
servants should be properly treated, and 
that, even where it was not quite clear 
whether their complaints were .right or 
wrong, ample opportunities should be 
afforded for matters to be inquired into. 
The better the case of the Postmaster 
General, the more anxious should the 
right hon. Gentleman be for inquiry. 

Mr. F. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) congratulated 
the Postmaster General on the decision 
arrived at; but, with regard to the Com- 
mittee, he wished to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to con- 
fine it to Civil appointments, or whether 
he would not include in the Committee 
merchants and bankers of large adminis- 
trative abilities and great experience. 
Some 10 years ago he had gone through 
all these matters with the late Mr. 
Raikes, but the reform which followed 
was not sufficient, for it culminated in 
a serious strike. “ec had managed to 
persuade the Postmaster General to 
reinstate a great number of the men 
who took part in that strike, but, in 
his own constituency alone, he knew of 
many who had suffered great depriva- 
tions and poverty owing to the loss of 
their situations and the refusal of the 
Postmaster General to reinstate them ; 
and these men felt that they had been 
very harshly treated. If the Committee 
could put a stop to the feeling of dis- 
content which now prevailed in the 
Post Office on subjects such as revision 
of salaries, pensions, and hours, he 
thought that the Postmaster General 
would confer one of the greatest boons 
on the Post Office. He rejoiced that 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
this course, and he hoped he would 
succeed, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he should be the last person 
to maintain that every complaint put 
forward could be substantiated ; but, on 
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the other hand, he would be the last to} | however, satisfactory to himself and 
admit that grievances had been wilfully | other London Members that there was 
concocted. It was clear that a primd|to be an inquiry, the importance of 
facie case for inquiry had been made which they had long been pressing on 
out, and this was admitted by the action| the Department. Something, of course, 
of the Postmaster Genera] himself. He! might be said with regard to the con- 
was glad to think that the right hon. | stitution of the Committee, but, speaking 
Gentleman had become alive to the as an individual, he would have preferred 
auxiliary system of labour, which con-| that the right ‘hon. Gentleman should 
cerned the public as well as the men| have taken as his model the constitution 
themselves. He was not sure whether of the Departmental Committee on 
that system had not had an injurious; Prisons, upon which the House was 
effect on the London men. It was a| represented. He thought that the 
scandalous thing to have a large number | House ought to be represented upon 
of persons now reaching 2,400 in London | the Committee of Inquiry into the Post 
alone, employed by the Post Office, and | Office. The Postmaster General seemed 
having from all sources, according to the | to be jealous of Members of the House 
theory of the Post Office, an income of of Commons. But if it had not been 
18s. a week each, all told. It was not for the inquiries made at the close of 
fair to the men or to the public to put the last and beginning of the present 
men on such wages into the responsible | century, our Civil Service would con- 
positions which these men occupied. tinue jto be a hotbed of extravagance, 
*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY was under- nepotism, and inefficiency. Therefore, 
stood to say that 18s. was the minimum, he could not see why Members of Par- 
and that many of the men had more than liament should be excluded from the 
18s. a week from all sources. Committee now proposed. The great 
Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he was object which he and his friends had had 
aware that the theory of the Post Office in view was to give the postal servants 
was that these men should have at least|an opportunity of stating their case ; 
18s. a week, but was the right hon. | and a Committee composed entirely of 
Gentleman certain that in all cases they | officers of the Post Office would clearly 
had even as much as that? It had, in| have been unsatisfactory. Upon the 
fact, been conclusively proved that fi be ar he might, however, say that he 
many cases they had less, and he re- and his friends accepted the offer of the 
peated that it was a scandal. One of right hon. Gentleman, and he trusted 
the saddest spectacles in our Courts of | that every opportunity would be given 
Assize was the number of Post Office | to the postal servants to make a full 
employés prosecuted and _ convicted | presentment of their case. 
of dishonesty. Ninety per cent. Mr. BUTCHER (York) rose to join 
of those convicted or dismissed for in the expressions of general satisfaction 
dishonesty were receiving the lowest | at the action of the Government in this 
wages in the Service. He was surprised matter. He was glad that an inquiry 
to hear the Postmaster General say that was to be held, and he hoped that it 
the matter had not been brought pre-| would be conducted in such a way as to 
viously to his knowledge. Turning to discover which of the alleged grievances 
the question of the sanitary condition of | did, and which of them did not, exist ; 
the central office, he found from the and, in regard to those which existed, 
report of a deputation of Post Office to discover some adequate remedies. 
servants who waited upon the Post- Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
master General on May 28, 1894, that thought that there was only one serious 
one of them gave a description of the defect in regard to the action of the 
kitchen of the central office, which was | Postmaster General, and that was that 
simply disgusting. The details were so the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
unsavoury that, unless he was challenged, | to treat his great branch of the Ser- 
hewouldnotobtrudethemuponthe House. vice in too general a way. He 
He was informed that neither on thatsub- called attention to the fact that some 
ject, nor on any other matter put for- of the auxiliaries were receiving only 
ward by the deputation, had any report 18s. a week altogether, and thought that 
of improvements yet been made. It was, | this was not suflicient. He was quite 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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prepared to admit that generally speaking 
the Post Office was a desirable service, 


but like the other great employing De- 
partments of the Government, any com- 
plaints about small sections were treated 
with impatience. No private business | 
was conducted on that basis, and he| 
thought that when grievances could be 
remedied easily, it was of great import- 
ance to remedy them. As an illustra-| 
tion, he instanced the fact that there 
were 13,000 or 14,000 hands employed | 
at Woolwich, a small section of whom | 
received 19s. or 20s. a week. A small 
amount of £3,000 or £4,000 would raise 
the wages of these men to the minimum 
standard of 24s. recognised by the 
County Council. He trusted that this 
point would be considered fully by the 
Committee, because such a wage did not 
seem to be adequate for the duties these 
men had to discharge. He thought that 
the whole question of the civil rights of | 
postal servants should also be referred to 
any Committee that was appointed. | 
With regard to the question of the 
circular which was sent out before the | 
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work indirectly for the Post Office. It 
seemed absurd that they should refer the 
grievances of the postmen to the Com- 
mittee, and yetallow thegreater grievances 
of the mail cartdrivers to be unconsidered. 
|The mail cart drivers had a very strong 
claim indeed on the consideration of the 
House of Commons; they had not the 
pension, sick pay, emoluments, and regu- 
larity of employment that the directly 
‘employed postmen had. Another point 
| he should like the Committee to consider, 
if possible, was the condition of the 
horses that were used by the mail cart 
contractors. ; 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. 
Member was not in order in referring to 
the horses. 

Mr. BURNS held that it was im- 
possible for the men to carry out their 
duties with the class of horses which was 
| supplied to them by the contractors. 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that horses 
could hardly be included in “the terms 
and conditions of employment in the 
| Post Office.” 
| Mr. BURNS urged that the mail cart 














last General Election, he thought it was | drivers worked very long hours, and the 
a most innocent document. He himself | horses they drove were sometimes from 
replied to it, and was prepared to rare sa to nine hours without food. There 
his share of any blame if any attached| was not even a nosebag kept in the 
to it, but if there were men dismissed | carts. The men did their very best to 
from the Post Office solely on this accout | work for the Post Office under the con- 
he thought their dismissal ought to be | ditions, which, however, compelled them 
reconsidered and referred tothe Committee | sometimes to be more cruel than they 
Of course, if there were any other allega-| liked to be. Had not the time arrived 
tions against men who were dismissed, | when the right hon. Gentleman should 
he did not refer to those cases. dispense with the contract system for the 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.)| mail cart drivers and all their appurten- 
thanked the Postmaster General for the | ances, and should they not be taken over 
concession he had made on behalf of the | by the Post Office? These men received 
telegraph clerks and other officials of the | from 21s. to 25s. a week, and worked for 
Post Office of Belfast. The right hon. | longer stretches of hours than did the 
Gentleman had met the representations | postmen who received 30s., 34s., and in 
which had been made to him ina cordial| some cases more. If called upon he 
and generous spirit. He thought the | could bring evidence in regard to the 
Committee would be much more likely to | horses as well as the drivers before the 
arrive at an impartial and fair conclu- | Committee. 
sion if Members of Parliament, who | Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
might wish to gain popularity in order to| bury, E.), hoped the Postmaster General 
keep their seats at the next General | would consider the representations of the 
Election, were excluded from  the| hon. Member. The whole of the time of 
Committee. |the mail cart drivers was given to the 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea),| Department, and the Post Office recog- 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether nised their claim upon them by making 
the reference to this Committee could be | a concession in regard to clothing. A 
enlarged so as to permit of the investiga- | |? _much better arrangement could be made 
tion of the case of men who were/in regard to the Sunday duty of these 
employed by the contractors, and did|men, who were sometimes brought on 
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duty for only an hour on Sunday, which 
however, necessitated their spending 
several hours in coming and going from 
their work. He thought the number of 
men called out on Sunday might be 
fewer, and they might work a somewhat 
longer time. He heartily thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman, and hoped he 
would extend the terms of reference. 
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he thought, that they were just as much 
entitled to get advice free as town post- 
men, and more so in fact, seeing that 
they incurred much greater risk of ill- 
'ness. It would be said, no doubt, that 
it would be very costly to comply with 
this demand, but he would point out 
\that the money would not be lost en- 





*Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower | tirely so far as the State was concerned, 
Hamlets, Bow) wished to know whether | as the State would get an authoritative 
the proposed inquiry would be a public statement as to the illness which pre- 
or a private one. He thought it was desir- vented the postman from doing his work. 
able that it should be a public inquiry.| He believed that the Department had 
He pressed that point on the Postmaster found this information most beneficial in 
General, and he hoped the right hon.|the towns. Then, again, good would be 
Gentleman would consider it favourably. done in another direction. These men 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, | would be more likely to seek medical 
N.) called attention to the continuance | advice than they did now, and if medical 
of the Money Order Office at Coldbath | advice were worth anything, it must be 
Fields. He could assure the right hon. | of advantage that they should be able 
Gentleman that this question was still | to get it easily. Surely it was to the 
regarded as a very great grievance. The | advantage of the State that rural postmen 
investigation that had taken place should be kept in as good a state of 
showed that the sanitary conditions of |health as possible, and therefore he 
this office were not right, and those urged the necessity of very carefully 








conditions still remained unreformed. | 
Within the last three or four days he) 
had received further letters desiring him | 
to impress the matter on the attention of | 
the Postmaster General, and although | 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken, | 
he hoped the House wouldallow him to give | 
a little further information with regard to | 
the intention of the Post Office in this | 
matter. With regard to the general | 
question of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, he had been requested by a great | 
number of Post Office servants to support | 
the appointment of a Committee, and he | 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | 
see his way to make the inquiry a public | 
one. He hoped also that the Committee 
would be allowed to entertain any ques- 
tion of the Coldbath Fields Office that | 
might be put before it. 

*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, | 
Tavistock) thought that the statement | 
of the Postmaster General had given 
satisfaction in the House, and would 
give satisfaction to the public. If there 
were grievances, and that there were there 
could be no doubt, it was far better that 
they should be inquired into. He wished 
to call attention to the position of the 
rural postmen who were placed under 
inequality as compared with the postmen 
in towns so far as free medical attend- 
ance was concerned. They held, rightly 


Mr. James Rowlands. 





considering their demands. 


Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) said, he was afraid he would 
be out of order in discussing the condi- 
tion of the horses driven in mail carts ; 
therefore, he merely rose to confirm 
everything that had been said on the 
subject by the hon. Member for 
Battersea. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) wished to confirm all that had been 
said by other hon. Members as to the 
necessity for a public inquiry. It would 
be perfectly futile to hold an inquiry with 
closed doors. He was glad a Committee 
was to be appointed, from whom they 
expect a Report within a reasonable 
time. The appointment of a Royal 
Commission would have been absurd. 
He thanked the Postmaster General for 
lending a favourable ear to the represen- 


|tations made to him on behalf of the 


Post Office servants and officials. 


Mr. STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse) also desired to 
impress on the right hon. Gentleman that 
the inquiry being held in public. He 
had been requested by people in the 
East End of London to state that, if the 
inquiry were held in public, it would 
add much to the satisfaction of the 
public and the officials. 
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*Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY said, that 
in regard to the Deputation that waited 
on him last year concerning the condition 
of the central office, he suggested to the 
Deputation that they should formulate a 
scheme, a workable scheme, which he 
could consider. Months went by, and it 
was only in the early partof this year that 
areply came in, and that had to be very 


carefully considered. Any delay in this | 


matter that might have taken place was 
not due to any fault of his. He had not 
been satisfied with the examination that 
had taken place into the sanitary 
arrangements, and he had been in com- 
munication with the Office of Works on 
the subject. Another question had 
now arisen with regard to the safety of 
the building in case of fire, and he haa 
to refer that matter to an officer 
of the fire brigade. He hoped, how- 
ever, to be able before long to carry 
out improvements in both respects. 
The great mass of post offices were in 
private houses and small shops. All 
these were entirely under the control of 
the local sanitary authorities. Wherever 
a local authority desired to make an 
inspection of Crown offices free access 
was given to them, and due weight was 
always given to their recommendations. 


Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman let us send 
the City Sanitary Officer to go over the 
General Post Office ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY said, that if his 
hon. Friend made an application of that 
kind he would give it a fair consideration, 
as he would to any representation com- 
ing from the Commissioners of Sewers, 
or the London County Council. With 
regard to the names of the proposed 
Committee, he was not now in a position 
to give them to the House. He wanted 
to get as strong and impartial a Com- 
mittee as he could. The Committee would 
be appointed as much in the interest of 
the public as in the interests of the men, 
and he should make every endeavour in 
his power to secure the strongest and 
most impartial Committee. With regard 
to the question of a public inquiry, he 
must ask to be allowed to reserve his 
judgment. He saw that there were 
advantages in it, and at any rate, he 
thought the evidence and the report of 
the Committee ought to be made public 
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as soon as possible. As to the Coldbath 
Field Money Order Office, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was wrong in 
saying that nothing had been done to cor- 
rect its insanitary condition. He might 
add that it was under consideration 
whether some arrangement could not 
be made to change the building in 
which these officers worked. As to the 
drivers of mail carts, they were not in 
his employ, and it would be going a 
little out of the ordinary course to make 
them the subject of inquiry as if they 
were employed by the Deparment. The 
hon. Member for Battersea knew that 
he had taken a great deal of interest in 
the case of these men, and he had been 
able to improve the conditions of their 
employment by reducing their hours of 
duty from 16 to 10 or 12. But it must 
be remembered that, although they were 
on duty during that time, they were 
on the average actually driving for 
only four hours and _ a-quarter ; 
and the remainder of the time they were 
resting, or only waiting with their horses 
and carts, and were, therefore, not 
undergoing actual physical exertion. He 
was considering the whole question of 
contracting, and it was possible that 
some remedy might be found for the 
grievances complained of. He desired 
to make the scope of the inquiry as wide 
as possible, so that it might embrace all 
practical grievances, and that the men 
might be encouraged to come forward 
and state them fully and freely ; and he 
was glad the suggestions he had made 
had received such general approval. 


In reply to Mr. Woorron Isaacson, 


*Mr. A. MORLEY added that this 
must be an inquiry by a Committee of 
executive officers of the Government and 
men of great experience and, therefore, it 
could not be conducted either by a Com- 
mittee of the House or by a Royal 
Commission, 

*Mr. KEARLEY asked for the in- 
dulgence of the House to state that he 
was prepared to accept the terms of the 
Resolution that had been suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman, but would 
like to ask him [*« Order, order.”] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has already spoken. 





Amendment negatived. 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE 
JUDICIARY. 

*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) had on the paper the following 
notice :— 

**To call attention to the relations between 
the Department of the Board of Trade and the 
Judiciary ; and to move—‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire generally into 
the relations between the Department of the 
Board of Trade and the Official Receivers in 
Bankruptcy and between the Board of Trade 
and Her Majesty’s Judges; and into all com- 
munications (whether by interview or corres- 
pondence) which have taken place in or since 
the year 1893 between any Board of Trade 
official and Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, be- 
tween any Board of Trade official and the Lord 
Chancellor, and between the Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, with refer- 
to, or connected with, Official Receivers or 
winding-up business.’ ”’ 

The hon. Member said he had but a 
short time to make out the case for the 

Committee for which he asked. If he 
might judge from the numerous commu- 
nications he had received on this sub- 
ject, some of them from unknown 
persons and many from persons of con- 
sideration, there lay behind the matter a 
very grave public scandal. He was not 
going to give an opinion whether such a 
scandal existed or not ; he was only con- 
cerned to show that there was an un- 
answerable case for inquiry. The Gov- 
ernment would scarcely refuse it, for 
the credit, nay, the honour, of the 
Board of Trade was concerned in 
the investigation of charges some of 
which had been publicly made. The 
Government would feel that in a matter 
like this, which touched the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary of the country, 
and suggested that it had been tampered 
with by the undue interference of the 
Board of Trade, nothing short of such 
an inquiry would be adequate to give 
satisfaction to the public. Any sus- 
picion as to the independence of the 
judiciary, or that they were being 
tampered with by a public Department, 
presided over by a Minister, was a matter 
so serious that it was most urgent that 
the suspicion should be removed. Such 
a suspicion undoubtedly did exist and 
had existed and had been growing for 
some time; and one development of it 
had been made public in the case of 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. The 
whole truth as to that matter had not 
been made known ; there had been only 
a partial revelation ; and a full and 
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complete revelation was awaited with 
terest. All that we knew was that 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams had tried 
a fall with the Board of Trade and had 
fallen on the upper side ; but we did not 
know all the facts. We knew, indeed, 
that the Lord Chancellor had fully 
vindicated his own action in the matter, 
which it was, indeed, unnecessary for 
him to do, for no one supposed that 
he would lend himself to any improper 
conduct ; he might have been ill-advised, 
but no one would suggest anything more. 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams had 
returned to the seat on the Bench which 
he was eminently fitted to adorn, and 
that incident was ended; but it was 
only a smal] part of the matter ; it was 
only a symptom of a serious and deep- 
seated malady which still remained. It 
was not dealt with by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who did not defend the Board of 
Trade, but left the case exactly where 
it was. He did not say that there had 
been any intention of sericus or mis- 
chievous interference on the part of the 
Board of Trade with the course of the 
administration of justice; he was not 
imputing any improper action to the 
Board of Trade or its President ; but 
they could not but be aware of the fact 
that it was an ambitious Department, 
grasping at one thing after another until 
it overshadowed the land. Further, 
they could not forget that there had 
been concerned in these judicial pro- 
ceedings political personages allied with 
a political Party. In a case now open, 
and in a further case likely to be brought 
on, names had been mentioned of person- 
ages of political character and consider- 
able political position. That being the 
case, any suggestion that there had been 
interference on the part of the Board of 
Trade with the action of the judiciary 
was unfortunate and ought to be cleared 
up. The whole matter arose from the 
action of the Board of Trade with regard 
to the Official Receivers. They were 
most important men; they had become 
more important than they were intended 
to be; they were not merely receivers, 
but they were often administrators ; they 
did not merely wind up concerns, but 
they constantly carried them on. One 
official with a fixed salary of £1,200 or 
£500 had borrowed a million and a 
quarter of money in order to carry on 
part of the Liberator business, and 
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was assisted by the appointment of a| *Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES trusted 
a manager with a salary, he believed, | the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
of £3,000 a year. An Official Receiver | he attributed a want of candour to him. 
should not carry on business in this | All the House knew there was no one in 
way. An inter-departmental com-/|the House more candid than the right 
mittee of the Board of Trade was hon. Gentleman. The want of informa- 
appointed in 1893 to inquire into the | tion was unfortunate to himself, because 
limits of the action of the Board of it altered his case. But an inquiry 
Trade as regards the liquidation of might throw a different light on the 
companies; and in the Report dated | matter. The Board of Trade acted, they 
July 25, 1893, the Committee said :— were now told, on the recommendations 
p St ‘of the Committee. But that did not 
to a nere ares however, cases in which it seems | cover the case he had raised, because 
Receiver should be continued in the office of the Committee he asked for would 
liquidator. We refer to cases where large funds | have to deal with matters not merely 
have to be raised and heavy fresh liabilities in- | since the Report of the Committee, or 
curred for the purpose of carrying on a business | since the change in practice of the Board 
for any length of time as a going concern. ‘of Trade, but before. He proposed that 
The Treasury approved of this Report | re ays avon ae 
by Ay sue in 6 ee, es oe ‘after 1893. Even if the Board of Trade 
‘had adopted a new practice, still the old 
“In the opinion of the Board of Treasury: | proceedings under which a grave public 
the Official Receiver should be instructed in|scandal arose required to be inquired 
ee eee “4 ny |into, not only for the credit, but the 
p 1es8 in Ss 
find a competent stpessentative of their interests honour, of the Board of Trade. Let the 
elsewhere.” House observe the anomalous position of 
| the Official Receiver. Official Receivers 
Whereas the Treasury recommended that were officers of the Court, but also of the 
the Official Receiver should not be per-| Board of Trade, and therefore in the 
manent liquidator unless it were impos- position of having to serve two masters, 
sible to -find anyone else, the Committee and, as usual, either had to hate the one 
which reported subsequently suggested | and love the other or hold to the one and 
that he might possibly be allowed to be | despise the other. The predominant 
Official Receiver except in cases where partner—to use a phrase now in fashion 
large funds had to be raised and heavy —was the Board of Trade. It controlled 
fresh liabilities incurred. He wanted to| their appointments, decided on their 
know if the Treasury still absolutely held promotion, and might allow or disallow 
the opinion they held in 1893. The | their expenses. The Board of Trade 
Secretary to the Treasury was asked on had, in short, the power of the purse. 
April 25 whether the Treasury adhered Which of the two—the Court or the 
to the opinion contained in a letter of |Board of Trade—were the Official 
January 23, and he replied: “Cer- Receivers likely to love or hate? The 
tainly; the Treasury holds the same question answered itself. If it should 
opinion.” happen that the Court and the Board of 
*Srm JOHN HIBBERT said, that Trade disagreed, which was likely to 
since the Committee reported, the Trea- carry the day with the Official Receiver ? 
sury had slightly altered its position in| Undoubtedly the Board of Trade, and 
the matter. ‘improperly, because these officials ought 
*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, it not to be officers of the Board of Trade 
was rather unfortunate that they did not | at all. As members of ;the Civil Service 
know that earlier. But it strengthened |they were controlled by a department 
the necessity for inquiry by aCommittee under the management of a_ political 
such as he had suggested. ‘officer and not the Court itself. They 
*Sirr JOHN HIEBERT said, that | were judicial officers, and should be under 
he had written to the hon. Member for | judicial authority. Had there been any 
East Marylebone giving a full explana-| difference between the Bankruptcy Court 
tion of the circumstances under which|and the Board of Trade? He would 
the Treasury had altered its opinion. io one of the extracts to show the 
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kind of differences there had been. Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams, on March 
19, 1894 (after, be it observed, the 
Report of the Committee of 1893), in 
dealing with the New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency, said the Report 
of the Official Receiver s ted 
two distinct grounds—that the Official 
Receiver had delayed his report too long, 
inasmuch as the winding-up order had 
been made in July, 1893, and the re- 
port was not delivered until February, 
1894, and the Board of Trade had ex- 
pressly claimed to control the discretion 
of the Official Receiver, both in respect 
of the expression of their opinion as to 
fraud having been committed and in 
respect of the presentation of their re- 
ports to the Court. So the Official 
Receiver, the fountain and origin of the 
report upon which alone the Board of 
Trade could actin cases of suggested fraud, 
was controlled by the President of the 
Board of Trade, who kept his hand on the 
tubethrough which alone the report could 
flow, and turned it on or off as he 
pleased. On March 6, 1894, Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams said practi- 
cally the same thing, but put it more 
precisely. Speaking of the report of the 
Official Receiver upon which the Court 
could found its opinion whether there 
had been fraud, he said :— 


‘The report is made on the personal responsi- 
bility of the Official Receiver and is the basis 
on which the order for public examination is 
founded. This being so, the Board of Trade 
ought not, in my judgment, in any way to in- 
terfere with, or give directions to, the Official 
Receivers in the performance of this function. 
I do not think it desirable or proper that the 
Official Receiver should consult the Board of 
Trade in the matter. I therefore now direct 
the Official Receivers that in future they shall 
act on their own responsibility exclusively in 
these matters.”’ 


The President of the Board of Trade, 
however, had not abandoned all right to 
give directions to the Official Receivers, 
because he had avowed that in certain 
cases he assumed the right to control 
them. Therefore he was at entire 
variance with the Court, which said 
that the Official Receiver should not even 
consult the Board of Trade. He sub- 


mitted that in a matter of this kind, 
where such serious issues were raised as 
the independence of the judiciary, where 
uneasiness still existed in mercantile and 
legal circles as to the extent to which 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles. 
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this action had taken place, was taki 
place, or might in future take place, it 
was most desirable that an inquiry of the 
sort he suggested should be held. He 
made no judgment; he waited for the 
facts. If it was refused the refusal 
would amount to a suggestion that there 
was something behind, something under- 
lying it which it was desired still to con- 
ceal, something it was desired to keep 
back. In a matter like this, where the 
purity of the judiciary and its freedom 
from interference, upon which our lives 
and property depended, was concerned, 
it was important that no breath of sus- 
picion should be allowed to remain on a 
system of which they were so proud. He 
hoped he had advocated this matter in 
moderate language. He made no impu- 
tation. He simply asked for a Com- 
mittee of inquiry, which it was desirable 
and important should be instituted. 
THE PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, he would not lose a single 
moment in replying to the hon. Member, 
and he thought the House would pardon 
him for saying that he had listened with 
some indignation to the speech of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member had 
taken credit to himself for having brought 
this matter before the House. He began 
by saying, and he repeated more than 
once, that this was a question affecting 
the honour of the Board of Trade, and 
there was a grave suspicion resting on 
the Department that political questions 
had been involved, that the Board of 
Trade was headed by a political officer, 
and that suspicions had arisen that the 
powers of the Board of Trade were mis- 
used in the interests of political persons. 
Surely any hon. Member—even the hon. 
Member who had just spoken—who had 
accustomed them to expect from him 
some neglect of the rules they were 
accustomed to in that House—ought to 
feel that when he used those words and 
talked of suspicion and grave discontent 
in mercantile circles and questions 
affecting the honour of a public Depart- 
ment, he should have afforded some proof 
of the truth of those allegations. He 
had advanced no proof whatever ; he had 
given nothing at all in justification of 
the charges which he had hinted and 
insinuated against the Board of Trade. 
He owed the hon. Member the fact of 
the opportunity he had given him of 
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declaring in the most distinct and solemn 
manner that there was not the slightest 
foundation whatever for any of these 
charges. He could speak with some 
freedom, because these things did not 
affect him, because every one of the 
matters to which the hon. Member had 
referred occurred before he came to the 
Board of Trade. [Mr. Grsson Bow es 
signified dissent.| The hon. Member 
shook his head. Perhaps he would 
explain ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The matter 
to which I referred, as the right hon. 
Gentleman very well knows, is not 
merely what occurred before he became 
President of the Board of Trade, but also 
the present practice of the Board of 
Trade, and whether it does not require 
alteration. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the hon. Member 
had pointed to nothing that had been 
done since he himself became President 
of the Board of Trade to which he could 
take exception. The relations between 
the Board of Trade and the learned 
Judge referred to in working the Act of 
1890 had been friendly and smooth ; no 
difficulty or collision of any kind had 
arisen between the Board of Trade and 
the Court, and no difficulty was likely to 
arise between them. He would state in 
the shortest possible way how matters 
stood. The Act of 1890 was, no doubt, 
an Act which there might be difficulty 
in working. The Official Receiver occu- 
pied a double position. He was, on the 
one hand, an officer of the Board of 
Trade, and, on the other, of the Court. 
It was clear to anyone who would read 
the Act of 1890 in connection with the 
Act of 1883, that the Official Receiver 
was, for many purposes, under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. It was also 
clear that’ he was for some purposes 
under the direction of the Court, and he 
admitted that if the Board of Trade, on 
the one hand, and the Judge on the other, 
were actuated by a desire to find grounds 
for controversy they might conceivably do 
so. But the relations of the Board of 
Trade with the Judge and the Court 
were so friendly that no friction had 
occurred. The view the Board of Trade 
took of the matter was that the report 
which the Official Receiver made under 
Section 8 of the Act of 1890 was to be 
his report, a report made on his own 
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discretion, and contained his  con- 
clusions, and the Board of Trade 
claimed no right whatever to inter- 
fere with the substance of his report. 
The Board of Trade did not claim any 
right in any way to prescribe or to inter- 
fere with the full discretion which they 
believed the Legislature had intended to 
invest in the Official Receiver. That was 
the view that they had acted upon since 
they had obtained the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown with regard to the 
functions of the Board of Trade under 
the Act of 1890. Of course, he could not 
lay the opinions of the law officers of the 
Crown upon the Table of the House, be- 
cause they were confidential communica- 
tions ; but, in order to be sure that they 
were acting 
of the Legislature, the Department had 
thought fit to obtain the opinions of the 
law officers upon the subject, so that they 
might be guided by them. The business 
of the Courts of Justice would be ad- 
vanced by the Official Receiver having 
the benefit of such knowledge as the 
Board of Trade , but they also 
thought that they should leave the Offi- 
cial Receiver free to act upon the infor- 
mation that he obtained independently. 
The statement made by Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams was, he believed, 
made under a misapprehension of the 
policy and action of the Board of Trade, 
an action, by the way, which had been 
taken before he entered upon his present 
office. The relations of the Board of 
Trade with the learned Judge were in 
every respect of a cordial nature. The 
Official Receiver had declared that not a 
day’s delay had occurred in the matter 
referred to in consequence of the action 
of the Board of Trade, and nothing 
could be more unfounded than the sug- 
gestion that it had been the object of the 
Board of Trade to affect in any way the 
position of the Official Receiver. He 
should like to toke that opportunity of 
paying a tribute to the way in which the 
learned Judge had discharged his duties 
in reference to this subject. He should 
have referred to the very hasty and un- 
justifiable imputations which had been 
made against the Lord Chancellor had it 
not been so completely refuted that it 
was absolutely unnecessary that he 
should do so. With regard to the 
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Liberator case, he thought it unfertu- 
nate that a question of such magnitude 
should be in the hands of any Government 
Department. The Liberator was one of 
& group of companies whose affairs were 
extremely intricate and entangled with 
each other, and, therefore, it was difficult 
to deal with them separately, but it was 
preeminently a case in which it was 
right that expense should be saved and 
litigation avoided as far as possible. 
That could best be done by placing all 
the cases in the hands of the same liqui- 
dator. Very much against their will the 
Board of Trade found itself drawn into 
allowing its Official Receiver to become 
liquidator to the different companies. It 
was also felt that, by having the liquida- 
tion in the hands of a public department 
there was more complete security to the 

ublic that all these alleged frauds would 
be more completely investigated. He 
also desired to take that opportunity of 
stating that, in accordance with the 
Treasury letter which had been referred 
to, the Board of Trade had appointed a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into 
the question which had been raised by 
the Incorporated Law Society, which 
had been presided over by Lord Justice 
Rigby, and which had prepared a very 
careful report on the subject. That report 
completely vindicated the action of the 
Board of Trade. The Committee, in 
their Report, said :— 

“ There are, however, cases in which it seems 
to us undesirable, as a rule, that the Official 
Receiver should be continued in the office of 
liquidator. We refer to cases where large funds 
have to be raised and heavy fresh liabilities in- 
curred for the purpose of carrying on a business 
for any length of time as a going concern, or 
where the best mode of liquidating the affairs of 
a company appears to be the constitution of a 
new company. We for the considera- 
tion of the of e that the Official Re- 
ceiver should be instructed as a general rule to 
take all reasonable means of discouraging his 
continuance as liquidator in such case, by, for 
instance, informing the meetings that in the 
absence of express instructions from the Board 
of Trade his duties as liquidator are confined to 
the ries ye . - — _— all Fe ote cor 
8 » an if the ies interes 
pn hy licy to be pursued they should appoint 
an outside liquidator to carry it into effect.’’ 


The Board of Trade entirely concurred 
with those recommendations, and, as far 
as they could do so, were giving effect to 
them ; and their policy certainly was to 
give no encouragement to the Official 
Receiver to undertake the management 
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of .sueli cases. He had conferred with 
the Lord Chancellor as to the issue of a 
new rule on the subject, and in conse- 
quence the noble and learned Lord had 
abrogated Rule 45, so that now the 
creditors would have complete freedom 
to choose their own liquidator. He hoped 
that he had shown that the Department 
had made good the chief recommendation 
of the Committee, and that he had con- 
vinced the House that really there was 
no necessity for the appointment of the 
Committee asked for. It would be im- 
possible for him to undertake to lay the 
confidential communications that had 

between himself and Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams or the Lord Chancellor 
upon the Table, because no Government 
could be carried on for a single day if such 
communications were to be made public. 
The Board of Trade were doing their 
best to carry out, in the interests of the 
country, the very difficult duty imposed 
upon them by Parliament in connection 
with the administration of these Acts. 
They were very well satisfied with the 
experience they had had of the Acts so 
far, and they believed that the more the 
Acts were worked in a cordial spirit, and 
in perfect confidence between. the De- 
partment on the one hand and the 
Courts on the other, the better it would 
be for the commercial interests of the 


country. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER rose to call 
attention to the treatment of voluntary 
schools by the Education Department. 
He recognised the inconvenience of the 
time at which he brought the subject 
forward, but they had already been de- 
prived of two or three opportunities of 
raising a discussion upon it, and as they 
had now arrived at the middle of the 
Session, he felt it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to the matter 
now. The country, he said, was indebted 
to the friends of the voluntary system 
for the work they had done in the past, 
and were doing today in aid of 
National Education. Down to the time 
of the passing of the Education Act they 
were the sole custodians of elementary 
education in this country, and to-day 
they carried on the greater part of the 
work, 

It being Ten minutes to Seven, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 
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COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL (COSTS). 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any costs incurred in Ireland, on an 
appeal or case stated under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for the creation 
of a Court of Criminal Ap; and Revision of 
Sentences.’’—/Sir John Hibbert.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
(STOCK TRANSFER) (No. 2) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit! 


again upon Monday next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES ACT (1893) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GEORGE HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) moved the following 
Amendment :—Clause 2, page 1, line 12, 
leave out “principal Act,” and insert 
“ Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
1893.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HOWELL next moved to leave 
out Clause 3. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HOWELL moved another 
Amendment as follows :—Clause 4, page 
1, line 23, leave out “ amendments,” and 
insert “ substitution.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HOWELL moved the following 
Clause :—For sub-section one of section 
seven of The Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1893, shall be substituted 
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the following sub-section :—(1) If the 
registrar refuses to register the society, 
or any rules or amendments of rules, the 
society may appeal from such refusal as 
follows -—(a) in England, to the High 
Court ; (b) in Scotland or Ireland, to 
the chief registrar, and if he refuses, to 
the Court of Session in Scotland or to 
the High Court in Ireland. 


Clause read 2°, and added to the Bill. 
Bill as amended, ordered to be reported. 
Sitting suspended at Seven o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


Sitting resumed at Nine of the Clock. 


TIED HOUSES SYSTEM. 


On Motion, “ That Mr. 
do leave the Chair,” 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) rose to move an Amend- 
ment— 


Speaker 


‘* That, whereas the present system of grant- 
ing licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
tenants who are under agreement to purchase 
only from any particular person, firm, or com- 
pany is most injurious both to the tenants and 
the public, this House is of opinion that imme- 
diate legislation is desirable to make such agree- 
ments illegal.’’ 


He should not have troubled the House 
with this subject, he said, had he not 
been convinced that there were great 
evils arising out of the existing system 
which demanded its urgent attention. 
Last Session his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy endeavoured to bring the 
subject before the House, but was not 
fortunate in securing a day. During the 
present Session, however, two Bills were 
brought in dealing with the matter, one 
by the hon. Member for Leicester and 
one by himself. They differed somewhat 
in drafting, but had the same object ; 
and the conviction of the promoters was 
that all contracts entered into between 
the tenants of tied houses and the 
brewers by which the tenant was bound 
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to sell one particular kind of liquor that ; endeavour to show the House that the 
was brewed by one particular brewer or | evils resulting from it were as great as 


company, were detrimental to the 
interests of both the tenant and the 
general public. As there was no oppor- 
tunity of advancing these Bills, it was 
decided to withdraw them, and ask the 
House to express an opinion on the 
matter by means of this Resolution, 
which he hoped would be accepted by a 
large majority. It was in no sense a 
Party Resolution; and he might men- 
tion that the Bills to which he had alluded 
had been backed by Members of the 
Liberal Party and the Liberal Unionist 
Party, while several hon. Members 
sitting on the Opposition Benches had 
promised to give the Resolution their 
support. Tied houses were comparatively 
new institutions; 20 or 30 years ago 
there were very few of them in the 
country. There might have been one or 
two here and there, but they were not 
numerous. Things had changed now, 
however, and he was assured by people 
who had gone fully into the subject that 
nearly 70 per cent. of the fully-licensed 
houses in the country were tied to some 
brewer or another. No doubt one of the 
reasons for such a marked change was 
the competition which existed between 
the brewery companies who had bought 
up the houses in order to push the sale 
of their own liquors. The Parliamentary 
return of licenses for 1890 showed that in 
Liverpool alone some five or six brewers 
held no fewer than 504 public houses, 
while in St. Helens there were 126 houses 
of the same description. In Portsmouth 
two companies owned 212 houses; in 
Birmingham one firm owned 155 ; while 
one firm in Bristol beat the record in the 
possession of 287. This state of things 
was found in the large towns, and it was 
no better in the country districts. In 
East Suffolk, for instance, there were 11 
licensing districts, and one Colchester 
firm of brewers alone had 82 houses in 
their rural district. These figures went 
a long way to show the extent to which 
the system prevailed, and he would 
Mr. William Allen. 





its extent. The houses were tied in 
different degrees. Some were tied for 
beer only, others for beer and spirits, 
while not a few were tied for beer, spirits, 
groceries, and mineral waters. There 
was one brewery company which did not 
manufacture its own mineral waters, but 
sub-lets the right of supplying them, with 
the result that the public could not buy 
them at the usual price, by reason of the 
fact that they had to bear three profits. 
He had been informed that in some 
places houses were often tied in respect 
of matches, and he had been told on 
excellent authority that in Derby a 
publican was tied in regard to the saw- 
dust he used in the spittoons. That 
certainly seemed to be carrying the tying 
system to a remarkable stage. In one of 
the Derbyshire villages a brewer, and a 
Member of that House, lets his houses to 
a certain grocer, who in turn relets them 
to tenants, whom he ties down to buy 
all their beer from the brewer, and all 
their groceries and spirits from himself, 
and he had been assured by the hon. 
Member for Preston, who had been 
into some of those houses, that they were 
in a most filthy and insanitary condition, 
which, no doubt, might be attributed to 
their being tied. The agreements which 
were entered into were grossly oppres- 
sive, and he would give the House one 
or two instances in support of that asser- 
tion. In one agreement affecting a 
public-house in Halifax the publican was 
only a monthly tenant. He had to pay 
his rent beforehand every month, and 
was liable to be expelled at the end of 
any month. If that was not breaking 
the Licensing Law it was, at any rate, 
an evasion of the law. Licences were 
granted for the term of one year, and if 
the power of the brewer to change the 
tenant month by month was not abso- 
lutely breaking the law, it was certainly 
sailing very near the wind. There was 
another clause in another agreement 
which was to the effect that it was 
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mutually agreed that the landlord or his; At Crewe the Magistrates, four years 
agents should have at all times during | ago, refused to grant renewals of licences 
the tenancy free access to cellars or other | to a large number of houses simply on 
places where the liquors sold by the| the ground that they were tied houses. 
tenant were stored. That simply meant | But at Quarter Sessions this decision 
giving a power of search over the pre- | was quashed, and, unfortunately, the 
mises of the wretched publican at any | Justices did not see their way to appeal, 
hour of the day or night to see whether | so that there was no judgment of the 
he had any other liquor than that which | High Court in the matter. The public 
he was under contract to sell. It was| suffered under the system. Take, for 
not strange in the face of those facts, | instance, the town of ——, in which there 
therefore, that the publicans had a very | were 24,000 inhabitants. There were 
strong feeling against being tied down in | 24 licensed houses in the town, and of 
this way. He could give the House | those 23 were tied. That meant thatfrom 
another instance of the oppression of the | only one licensed house in the town were 
system. One of the London streets was | the public able to purchase any kind of 
being improved some time ago, and a/liquor they desired. In all the other 
tied house had to be done away with. | houses the public had to be content with 
The publican had entered the house the liquor which one firm of brewers 
about a year before and paid between chose to sell. He maintained that 
£800 and £900 for it. As soon as the/|licences were granted for the general 
notice was given that the house would | well-being of the community. The theory 
have to be pulled down for the improve- was that a licence was granted to a 
ment, the brewer turned the publican publican as a privilege; and it had 
out and pocketed the whole of the £1,600 | never been contemplated that the publi- 
compensation, of which the publican did | can should tie himself down to some out- 
not get a penny. Tenants of a tied house | | side authority, and agree to sell only 
suffered in another way, because they were | | whatever liquid that outside authority 
compelled totake the liquors of the brewer | gave him leave to sell. The theory 
whether that liquor was good or bad. | had been that the publican should be 
In some cases also the tenant had to pay | free to sell any kind of intoxicating 
from 15 to 20 per cent. more for his |liquor he pleased, and it certainly was 
liquor than the owner of a free house,|contrary to the interests of the 
with the result that he was compelled to|community, and to the interest of 
push his trade, by illegitimate means|those who desired a glass of good 
very often, in order to get a bare liveli-|beer that they should be compelled 
hood out of the house. The opinion |in a large number of licensed houses to 
which generally prevailed amongst| buy the beer that some single firm of 
magistrates in regard to those tied | brewers chose to supply. The brewers 
houses was shown by a resolution passed | were enabled by this system to get rid of 
by the Cheshire Magistrates, declaring | their bad beer. The tenant of a free 
that they considered the system most | house would soon return the beer to the 


pernicious, and that all agreements be- 
tween brewers and tenants of tied 
houses ought to be produced before the 
Justices at Licensing Sessions. But 
other agreements were often substituted 
for the real agreements, and although 


brewer if he found it were bad; but in 
the tied houses the brewer was enabled 
to foist any kind of beer on the tenant, 





and the tenant could not refuse it, for he 
was liable to be expelled from his house 
at a month’s notice. Hon. Gentlemen 


the Magistrates knew this perfectly well, | opposite had strongly upheld a few 
it was an exceedingly difficult matter | evenings previously the cause of pure 
for them to prove it as the law stood. | beer, and of the English barley-grower. 
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Now this bad beer supplied to tied houses 
was really brewed from some other 
articles than barley, and he therefore 
thought that in the interest of barley- 
growers hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
support his Resolution, which would set 
the pablicans free to buy pure beer for 
their customers. The system also injured 
the public in another way. The brewer 
often lets his tied house at considerably 
less than what its value would be if it 
were a free house, and as, in many cases, 
the rates were assessed according to the 
rent, the community were defrauded out 
of a certain amount of money for local 
purposes. In the same way the Revenue 
received less than it was really entitled 
to on the licence; therefore, in the 
interest of the publican, in the interest 
of the consumer, in the interest of the 
ratepayers, and in the interest of the 
Revenue, he asked the House to assent, 
if not unanimously, at least by a very 
large majority, to his Resolution. 

*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) in seconding the Resolution, said 
that the hon. Member who put down an 
Amendment to the Resolution admitted, 
by its terms, that some inquiry should be 
made by a Committee into this subject 
of tied houses. He thought it was a 
very important admission for the repre- 
sentatives of the trade to make, that it 
was a matter worthy of investigation. 
He would not traverse the ground so ably 
covered by his hon. Friend, the Mover of 
the Resolution, as to the extent of the 
tied house system, further than to 
mention that in the city of Liverpool 
alone there were, it was stated, up- 
wards of 800 tied houses which 
were compelled to sell whatever liquor 
the brewers thought well to force upon 
them ; that in Runcorn there were 67 
tied houses out of 82; and that in the 
small town of Northwich there were 24 
out of 26 licensed houses tied to par- 
ticular brewers. The Resolution which 
was being submitted to the House was in 
favour of Free Trade. It was in favour of 
the publicans being able to buy in the 


Mr. William Allen. 
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cheapest, and sell in the dearest, market ; 
it declared that they should have 
full and complete liberty to purchase 
from any manufacturer they thought 
proper, and buy the articles which, in 
their opinion, were best suited to the 
tastes of their customers. Under the 
system of tied houses, the publicans had 
no liberty whatever. They were com- 
pelled to take whatever beer the brewer 
thought well to impose on them, what- 
ever fire-water was sent to them, 
and even to use whatever sawdust the 
particular brewer recommended. He 
thought, therefore, that it was high time 
for the House of Commons to put a stop 
to this system of oppression which had 
been forced upon the publicans by great 
and wealthy corporations. He thought, 
also, that the Resolution ought to receive 
a large measure of support from the other 
side of the House. Hon. Members oppo- 
site were given to boasting that they 
were the only friends of the trade, and 
they had made some political capital out 
of the boast. He hoped, therefore, that 
they would support the Resolution, 
which was really in the interest of the 
trade, and which would not hurt a single 
firm that desired to conduct its business 
honestly and honourably. Since he had 
introduced his Tied House Bill he had 
received an enormous number of letters 
from tenants of tied houses in all parts 
of England, and, in some cases, from 
Wales, in support of the measure ; but 
it was significant of the abject fear which 
prevailed amongst those tenants that 
most of them asked him not to publish 
anything which might lead to their iden- 
tification. One letter, written with great 
intelligence and great ability, by an 
ordinary licensed victualler in a provin- 
cial town in a midland county, said :— 
“Tam compelled to get petitions signed by 
customers against your Tied House Bill, which 
makes my soul revolt.’’ 
Later on, in his letter, he showed how 
he was marshalled off on particular 
grand field days to attend great demon- 
strations of brewers and licensed 
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victuallers, to cheer and to vote in favour | and swindles for those who take them, and 


. . | robbery to the public who drank the bad beer 
of motions which he detested. That some of the brewers send in.” 
might not be new to hon. Gentlemen | 


opposite, but to some of the Members on| With regard to the iniquity of the 
the Ministerial Benches who suspected | system, he found a most unexpected ally 
some little irregularities it was a revela-|in the Morning Advertiser, who on 
tion. The writer also showed that the | October 2, 1893, said they would greatly 
agreements were submitted to them| prefer all who bore the name of licensed 
under circumstances which almost pre-/ Victuallers were licensed to their own 
cluded them from thoroughly weighing | houses, for they were persuaded that the 
and understanding the purport of many | more independence given to the publicans 
of the clauses of the agreements. It was| the better for the publicans, the public 
only after they had appended their|and the brewers. There was further 
signatures that they became aware of | evidence from other people engaged in 
the act of folly they had committed| the trade. A tied publican in the 
owing to the pressure of circumstances. | neighbourhood of Plymouth stated in an 
His correspondent pointed out that | interview that restrictions were imposed 
according to the agreement all spirits, as to the quantity of a particular liquor 
wines, beer, and stout were to be of good | they purchased. He said :— 
quality and of current market price. | : : 
That sounded fair enough, but the clause | euaitay ya Rh. own cal reer 
was a delusion and a snare for the! 
publican had to pay from 6s. to 8s. per | not a very elegant expression— 
barrel, and from 25 to 30 per cent. for ~ 2, 
their spirits and wines more than they | Me end hy It a end) oun’ tones “ef 
would pay were they free. In conclu-| Allsopp’s I must purchase nine hogsheads of my 
sion, the writer of the letter said that | »™ewer's production.” 
. . | 

ee enero ty tadtione, ant He now called it production, and not 
e was ordered at all the meetings to) - P . 

: f | stuff. Further on in the interview the 
enter his protest against measures to | i eet ices): 
which in reality he was not opposed. |?" 7 
The introduction of his simple Bill had! «1 get this house for £26 a year, but I would 
really been the means of an extraordi-| sl@dly pay over £60 a year if it were free.” 
narily large amount of information being | 
brought to light. The correspondent to 
whom he had already referred pointed 
out also that one of the evil effects of 


All the information he had _ received 
went to prove that under the tied house 
system local taxation was robbed of a 





the tied house system was that a man 
who wished to carry on his trade on 
respectable lines could notdo so at a profit, 
but had to leave his house in order that 
it might be occupied by a less scrupu- 
lous man, who, in order to increase the 
trade of the previous tenant, had to 
resort to means and methods which led | 
to disaster and to ruin ina large number | 
of cases. A South Metropolitan publican | 
had also written to him and imposed no 
restriction whatever as to the disclosure 
of his name. He said :— | 

“*T quite agree with your remarks relating to 








large portion of its legitimate contribu- 
tion. If there were thousands of tied 
houses let at £30 a year instead of £60 
or £70 a year, hon. Members must easily 
see what an enormous loss there was to 
local taxation, the gain all going to swell 
the wealth of the brewers and to pre- 
pare them for that higher sphere on the 
other side of the Lobby. Again, Her 
Majesty’s Revenue was really defrauded 
of its due share of increased income, 
which would result from the increased 
value of licences. The system was con- 


|demned in every part of the country. 


tied houses. So many of them are traps, snares) At Hanley applications were made for 
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uransfers, and they led the Mayor to 
make the following remarks— 

“The Mayor pointed out that nearly all those 
houses were under the control of brewers, and 
it was quite palpable to the Bench that people 
who saved a little money first, and placed it in 
the hands of the brewers’ agents, made a great 
mistake by going into the trade.” 

He had a number of other documents in 
his possession equally interesting, show- 
ing that this question was moving public 
opinion, and that there was a great wave 
of indignation arising, which must ulti- 
mately ensure legislation upon the subject. 
There was evidence that even the 
publicans were rising in revolt; and 
then there would be anxious times for 
the Conservative party. If the licensed 
victuallers once got the bit between their 
teeth, the party must look out for a 
spill. The Birmingham Daily Mail 
recorded that 15 Coventry publicans 
sent in a petition in favour of the Tied 
Houses’ Tenants Bill, which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Newdigate. He had no 
doubt the hon. Member found his way 
in the shady part of the evening along 
the opposite gangway, and dropped the 
petition into the bag at the back of the 
Speaker’s Chair, and the House conse- 
quently heard nothing about it. They 
had to thank the intelligence department 
of that excellent Conservative journal, 


the Birmingham Mail, for their enlight- | 


enment about the petition from the 
Coventry publicans. He had received a 
circular, dated 5, Victoria Street, S.W., 
from the Country Brewers’ Society, in 
which it was sought to be shown that 
these tied houses had been in the hands 
of one family, and had passed from 
father to son and grandson for genera- 
tions. But that was not so. He had 
a letter from a magistrate in one of the 
home counties (Bedfordshire) who had 
taken a great interest in licensing 
reform, and he obtained at his Quarter 
Sessions, in 1891, a return which went 
to show that tied houses were trans- 
ferred three times as often as free houses. 
What became, then, of the generation to 
generation argument? Again, the 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst. 
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charges against publicans of offences 
against the Licensing Acts were as 2 to 
1 in tied houses as compared with free 
houses. That did not argue very much 
in favour of tied houses. The interesting 
argument in the circular referred to 
went on further to say that— 

“The tied house tenant has many compen- 
sating advantages. He pays less rent, and 
nothing for goodwill.” 

And again— 


“ They are never at a loss for applicants for 
tied houses.”’ 





Well, we knew very well that, unhap- 
| pily, such was the overcrowded state of 
‘this country, that no matter how onerous 
| the terms, amounting almost to slavery, 
|you will find men so pressed by 
circumstances that¥they will fly to them 
rather than go into the workhouse or die 


} 


| by the roadside; but that did not justify 
| an unequal contract. The lion. Member 


|for Epsom had an Amendment on the 


| Paper, desiring that there should be a 
perpen to inquire into the subject. 
_Did the hon. Member not know there 
‘had already been a Committee? Was 
| he acquainted with the history of the 


| subject? One of the witnesses examined 


|was a brewer named Barclay; and 
another witness examined was asked— 


***Do you think it would be desirable to prevent 
by? legislative enactment brewers and distillers 
from becoming the purchasers of public-houses ?’ 
His reply was ‘Taking it for granted that it 
| could be done without difficulty, our house would 
| be very glad if the thing were done, that brewers 
had no control whatever over public-houses in 
any way.” 

This was the declaration of a gentleman 
named Martineau, a member of the firm 
|of Whitbread and Co. Here again was 
| aga 
| the evidence of Mr. Sampson Hanbury, 
| who said that, at a general‘meeting of 
| brewers, he got up and proposed— 
‘*That all classes should be done away with, 
| stating that we were ready to surrender ours. 
|Q. Was that at a recent meeting? A.—Five 
or six months ago. Q.—Have you abandoned in 
your business the granting of these leases ? 
A.—Entirely. Q.—Should you consider any 
tenant holding a public-house under you to be 
at liberty to employ whatever brewer he chooses 
besides you? A.—We think it should be done; 
we wish it to be done.’ 
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He found after some research that there | had spent their life in the trade or were 
was a committee who dealt with tied| more experienced than he was ; but he 
houses so far back as 1817; and the| happened to take a great interest in the 
names of the brewers of that day were | matter, and he did not blush to state 
practically the same as those of to-day. that he was President of the Epsom 
The above was an example of the opinions Licensed Victuallers’ Association, as 
expressed by those men at that time. | well as Member for that Division. He 
They believed that the tied house system was speaking to-night because he did 
was on the decline, that the system could not believe that this Amendment was 
not last, and yet to-day nearly 75 per acceptable to licensed victuallers as a 
cent. of the whole licensed premises of the class. The hon. Member, while dis- 
country were tied to some brewer or some | claiming any political bias, had made 
brewery company. This was not a party | allusions which could only be. animated 
question. Radical members had no/|by political motives. He did not suggest 
especial interest in it, and _ hon. | that there were no abuses in existence, 
Gentlemen opposite were quite at liberty | nor that the brewers’ trade, anymore than 
to make the question one of the planks | other trades—aye, and professions, too 
of their political platform. He and his | —was perfect. There were brewers in 
hon. friends would be glad to help|this country who were, perhaps, no 
them forward in any movement of the | better than they should be ; yet this was 
kind which they cared to initiate. Hej|the case in every profession and trade 
was certainly of opinion than the opera- in the country. It was easy enough to 
tive brewing trade as well as the public find fault wherever one chose to take 
interest demanded this reform. It was|the trouble to do so; but it was a 
no interference with legitimate business. | great deal more difficult to meet 
The butcher the baker, or the candle-| accusations like those brought — for- 
stick maker, did not ask for per-|ward by the hon. Member for Leices- 
mission to set up business, or for rules ter, without having had the opportunity 
as to its guidance. On the other hand, | of looking into them. Referring to the 
the public-house business was clearly a| nature of the Amendment the House 
State business like the Church, or any| was, he said, asked to declare that the 
other business. He meant that it was | tied-house system was injurious to the 
under State control ; and in this sense he | tenants and to the public. He invited 
invited the co-oporation of honorary mem-|the House to see whether that accusa- 
bers opposite towards the adoption of this | tion could fairly and properly be sub- 
resolution. stantiated to such an extent as that (fol- 
*Mr. T. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, | lowing out the words of the Amendment) 
Epsom) said, that the hon. Member for | immediate legislation was desirable to 
Leicester, in the course of his speech, | make all such agreements illegal—that 
had thought fit to twit him with regard | was to say, to make illegal all contracts 


to his ignorance on this subject. Hej)which had been freely entered into 
did not think that those remarks of the | between the brewer and his tenant. This 


hon. Member would quite meet with the was, to use a common expression, a very 
acceptance of a generous House. ‘strong order indeed. It was coercion, 
*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST: I with a vengeance, because it went so 
never said one word that would bear! far as to render every agreement—they 
that construction. “were not going to take an agreement 
*Mr. BUCKNILL accepted the state-|here and there which might, possibly, 
ment, but his ears must have greatly|have been brought about by improper 
deceived him. He did not pretend to | pressure—to render every agreement 
knowas much on this subject as those who | between a brewer and the keeper of a 
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tied house absolutely illegal. Before the 
House undertook the responsibility of 
passing such a measure, it ought to have 
the strongest and most conclusive evi- 
dence before it. It was no argument to 
say that 70 per cent. of the public houses 
in the country were tied houses, unless it 
was shown that these houses were so 
absolutely injurious and vicious in them- 
selves as to make it right that the 
Legislature should step in and declare 
the agreements in regard to everyone of 
them to be illegal, as being wrong and bad 
in principle. Had any voice from thepeople 
of this country been heard to that effect ? 
Here and there, no doubt, statements 
had been received from different parts of 
the country, and people were very quick 
to find fault. He observed that one 
letter read by the hon. Member for 
Leicester was from a man who was no 
longer in a public house, and who, con- 
ceivably, might entertain a grudge 
against the brewer, who, perhaps, had 
turned him out. As he had said, the 
mere fact that 70 per cent. of the 
houses were “tied” proved nothing 
unless it were shown that those houses, 
being tied, in principle and in fact the 
majority of them did harm to the tenants 
and also did harm to the public who were 
served by them. An Amendment, which, 
if he had the opportunity, he would move 
went only to this, that there should be 
an inquiry before a Select Committee to 
inquire into the facts. They were told 
by the Mover of the Amendment that 
licensed houses were said to be only 
20 years old. What good, then, was the 
evidence of a Committee of 1817, referred 
to by the hon. Member for Leicester, 
which sat before these houses existed? As 
to other articles which had been referred 
to, it was absurd to suppose that either 
the tenant or the public could be 
injured by the tenant being tied 
as to the purchase of his matches 
or his salt, or such like articles. 
The Amendment was not a proposition 
for legislation which was to be in aid of 
temperance. That was not suggested. 


Mr. Buckniil. 
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Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) was understood to say that it 
was suggested. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said, he had not 
heard anything said to that effect. It 
was said that the object of the suggested 
legislation was to relieve the tenant 
from a burdensome bargain, and the 
public from buying bad beer. In point 
of fact, the country was not ripe for 
such legislation as this. He asked the 
House not to be in a hurry in regard to 
this matter, which affected 70 per cent. 
of the licensed houses of the country. 
He urged that a Committee was neces- 
sary to take into consideration all the 
necessary facts and to inform the House 
on the subject. Immediate legislation 
on the subject was not possible ; there 
were many matters waiting for imme- 
diate legislation of far greater import- 
ance than this, and those measures did 
not look as if they were ever to become 
law. But if, perchance, this Amend- 
ment had the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment, he would invite them to propose 
the insertion of a clause in the Bill re- 
lating to Local Option, by which the 
localities should have the option of deal- 
ing with this matter. Let the Govern- 
ment do that if they believed there 
really was a grievance. He did not 
think hon. Members had dealt with 
that aspect of the matter. 

*Mr. BROADHURST said, that he 
had done so. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said, he fancied he 
knew what the answer of the Govern- 
ment would be to such a proposition. 
He would draw attention to the report 
of some licensing magistrates in the 
county of Surrey. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL asked how 
many Conservatives, Liberals, and 
brewers were upon the bench the hon. 
Member was referring to? 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said, he had not the 
remotest idea. He did not think that 
was quite a fair observation, because on 
the Surrey County Council, where he had 
sat as an Alderman, politics were never 
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once mentioned in connection with| the tied houses in London consisted of 
business matters. The Report was dated | three sorts. In the first instance there 
1892, and stated that the magistrates | might be a freehold house owned by the 
were of opinion that there was no ground | man who held the licence, or a man who 
for the common notion that tied houses | had a long lease from a person who was 
were worse conducted than others, | not the brewer. But the man who was 
and that, on the contrary, the |in, and who often paid a large sum of 
brewers had a greater interest in seeing | money to go in, had sometimes occasion 
that they were well conducted. The to go to a brewer for a loan to help him. 
Report stated also that the very fact | The custom as regarded that particular 
that the number of transfers of licences form of house was for the man to buy beer 
was greater with regard to tied houses | of that brewer, as a sort of consideration 
than to others, proved how jealously they for the loan to him, as long as the 
were watched by their owners, who, for | ‘mortgage ran. But there was nothing 
their own sakes, would not incur the|in the mortgage. It was an ordinary 
risk involved in the toleration of| mortgage containing the ordinary coven- 
doubtful or careless managers. When | ants, and the man was entitled to pay it 
they found that this was the case with | off when he liked, and the brewer had 
a great county like Surrey, it was im- ‘nothing to say to it. The publican 
possible to denounce the system in the was a free man—when he had paid 
wholesale way in which it had been | off the mortgage—-to buy his beer 
denounced. He did not think that the wherever he liked. There was a second 
case as to the selling of bad beer had been | class, where a brewer granted a lease to 
made out. It was not likely that a pub-|a tenant for a long term, sometimes 
lican would continue to sell bad beer | of 50 years. In such circumstances the 
simply because he was told to do so, and lease contained a clause that the lessee 
it was still more unlikely that a brewer | should deal with the lessor for beer only ; 
would continue to sell bad beer when, if| but the lease was not determinable, and 
there was anything like competition, it) must run until it expired. So long as 
would spell his own bankruptcy. Surely, | the lease existed the publican had to buy 
too, hon. Members must know that the | beer of the brewer, and there was nothing 
tenant of a tied house had not the same | in that detrimental to the interest of the 
charges and expenses which the tenant of tenant. Thirdly, there was the yearly 
a free house had. It was said that the | tenancy under brewers, where, so long as 

brewer turned out the tenants of these | the tenancy lasted, the tenant had to 
tied houses too often, but, of course, if | , buy the beer from the brewer. Such a 
he found that the tenant did not do his | tenant was not the slave suggested by 
work properly, and brought his house |the mover and seconder of this Amend- 
into disrepute, he was justified in making | ment, and he was nothing more than a 
a change; and he would remind the | man who, for good consideration, agreed 
House that some of the tenants of these | to buy beer from certain brewers during 
houses, being men without capital,| the continuance of his tenancy. He 
borrowed their money from the brewer, | hoped he had shown that the supporters 
at better terms than they could get | of this Amendment had not made out a 
from a money-lender, and were some- | sufficiently strong case, and that there 
times not faithful to their trust. | was not that evidence before them which 
Again, there wasa greatdifference between |should induce the House to call for 





tied houses in the provinces and the tied 
houses in London. He had not got 
particulars of the custom in other large 
cities, but he had some interesting data 
with regard to London, and his point 
was that whereas the custom and usage 
which governed the tied trade in London 
was altogether different from that which 
governed principally the tied houses in 
the country, there was a great necessity 
proved for inquiry before they passed too 
hasty legislation. Roughly speaking, 





immediate legislation in the matter. 
But there were surely other tied houses 
as well as brewers’. Were there not 
tied houses where tea was sold? Were 
there not bakers’ houses where the flour 
had always to be bought from a particu- 
lar miller; jewellery shops where the 
goods had to be bought from one whole- 
sale merchant; and boot shops where the 
boots had to be bought from a particular 
manufacturer? He quite agreed there 
was a certain difference between the 
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two, but the principle was the same. _[f | the free-houses and turned them into tied-houses, 
| converting the publican from an independent 


this House was going to interfere between 
the capitalist on the one side, and the 
man who was not a capitalist on the 
other, but who was a sane person making 
a voluntary contract, surely they ought 
to be very careful how they entered into 
an inquiry such as that with the view to 
saying that one man should not contract 
freely and voluntarily with another. 
There seemed, in such a course as that 
suggested by the Amendment, to be 
coercion and destruction of liberty 
between man and man. And unless 
one could put his case as high as this, 
that it was clear beyond reasonable 
doubt that the tenant was not acting as 
a free man, but was being unfairly dealt 
with by the brewer, and that in conse- 
quence the tenant himself suffered, and 
the publican in turn suffered also—unless 
the case could be put as high as this 
then he submitted the Amendment 
should not be accepted. He asked 
that the whole question should go 
before a Select Committee, who should 
take the facts as they were now found 


tradesman into a mere agent for the brewers.” 


Since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
used those words he thought all who 
had watched the course of events would 
| agree that the buying up of free-housesand 
| converting them into tied-houses wasa pro- 
cess that had gone on with great rapidity. 
There had been a complete change in the 
supply of beer from the breweries to the 
population of this country during the last 
25 years. There were now two classes 
of brewers—those who devoted them- 
selves mainly to the supply of tied houses, 
and those who devoted themselves—and 
always had done, and, as he hoped, 
always would be able to do—to the 
supply of free houses. Belonging, as 
he and his constituents in Burton- 
on-Trent, to a large extent did, to 
the latter class, he knew that day 
by day and week by week the free houses 
were becoming less and less, and the tied 
houses were becoming one vast monopoly 
in this country. He was not giving an 
opinion as to whether this was right or 











to exist, and report to this House, and | WTOng, but he would say that it was a 
having so reported, he, for one, should | question of sufficient importance to 
be perfectly willing to accept and act|occupy the House, and that it was 
upon that report. | occupying the minds of the people to a 
*Mr. SYDNEY EVERSHED (Staf-|™uch larger extent than many were 
fordshire, Burton) did not think any|@wareof. It had been said that England 
fault could be found with the speech of|4id not like monopolies; and if they 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, | Could be avoided, it was better not to 
who had, he considered, gone a pretty| have them. But was it desirable that 
tolerable distance in thedirection taken by | this trade should fall into the hands 
the Mover and Seconder of this Amend- of one great monopoly, and that 
ment. This was a question as to which, | there should be no free trade in beer at 


as the hon. Member had very fairly said, | all? That was what things were drifting 


there were two sides and differences of 
opinion, but he thought they should 
all agree on the point that the tied-house 
system had assumed a degree of promi- 
nence and was of a character which so 
intimately affected a very large class of 
the community, as to make it a subject 
well worthy the attention and considera- 
tion of this House. A year ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer first called 
attention to this subject in a speech on 
the 10th May in connection with the 
raising of the Beer Duty—a very unfor- 
tunate act, as he believed, on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then said— 

** What destroyed the small brewers was not 
the additional taxation on beer, but it was those 
gigantic monopolies which have bought up all 


Mr. Bucknili 


|to. If it were not right, then perhaps 
some steps might be taken on the 
initiative of this Amendment which 
would arrest, before it was too late, 
that great absorption of trade which 
was going on—a trade on which 
the working classes mainly depended 
for their drink and luxury. He did 
not hesitate to say that if the beer 
supplied by the tied-house brewers 
‘and that supplied by the free-house 
brewers, whose business was compe- 
titive, was compared, it would be found 
that the free-house beer was by far 
the more wholesome and the better 
beverage. He might be supposed to 
speak with some personal bias, but he 
hoped that the Select Committee, when 
it sat, would, as Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
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and Irishmen who had palates for beer, 
make it their business to take samples 
of the beer of both classes of brewers. 
An hon. Member the other night de- 
scribed some of the ingredients of beer. 
Some of those he had never heard of, 
and none of them he had ever seen. 
Those ingredients, he would undertake 
to say, were not used by the free-house 
brewers ; but whether they were used 
by the tied-house brewers he could not 
say. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said on the previous evening that 
the great brewers were satisfied to pay 
the increased Beer Duty. He was sur- 
prised to hear him say so; but hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House regarded the right hon. Gentle- 
man as an oracle who seldom spoke ex- 
cept with perfect accuracy; and he 
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this question there was a very strong 
public opinion formed and being formed, 
which would not settle the question in 
the interests of the brewers, but in the 
intérests of the general community. He 
should like to see the brewers of this 
country set aside their private interests 
and contribute as far as they could to the 
solution of the question. There was the 
proposal before the House that there 
should be immediate legislation on this 
question, and an Amendment to the 
effect that there should be a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into it. He felt some 
hesitation in voting for a motion which 
recommended immediate legislation, be- 
cause he did not know how it was pos- 
sible to expect immediate legislation. If 
the Government would say that they had 


plenty of time for another odd Bill or 





began to think that there was a great| two, that they would take up this ques- 
deal of truth in what the right “hon. | tion, and had the information upon which 
Gentleman said. Where were the great | to act, then he would vote for the motion. 
brewers on the previous evening, when But in default of that assurance he 
this increased duty on beer was being | thought it would be a prudent step to 
fixed for another year? And where appoint a Select Committee to investigate 
were they that evening? It surely could | this question, and that indeed, seemed to 
not be that they thought the question | be the only practicable thing to be done. 
not one which affected them ; and, at| Mr. T. USBORNE (Essex, Chelms- 
any rate, it was a question which affected | ford) said, that as he had been connected 
the country generally, and therefore re-| with the brewing trade for many years, 
quired their attention. It was suggested | and had also sat on the licensing bench 
that the brewers were comparatively in-| of magistrates in his division of Essex, 
different, because they had an oppor- | he might claim to know something about 
tunity of doing that with the tied-houses | the system of tied public- houses. He 
which other brewers could not do with should like to be allowed to contradict 
the free-houses—that was to say, they| the statement of the last speaker that 
could regulate the price which was/|the beer supplied in free houses was far 
charged to the tied house for the beer| superior to the beer supplied in tied 
and therefore were comparatively in-| houses. It was to the interest of the 
different to the additional sixpence | tied-house brewer to supply good beer, 
per barrel on beer. He could only| because if his beer was bad he injured 
account in this way for their absence) his trade and the value of the property 
from a discussion which must so intima-| which he supplied with the beverage. 





tely affect their pockets, unless they could 
regulate the price to the consumer. There 
were, no doubt, two sides to this ques- 
tion, and it would be for the Committee 
to ‘derive from the information which 
was put before them a solution of this 
question. This question affected not 
only the brewers, or one class of them, 
but the community generally ; and there 
could be nothing more unwise on the 
part of the brewers than to look with 
indifference or hostility to the awakening 
of public opinion upon a question of this 
kind. Brewers ought to be able to 
forget their own interests, because on 





The number of tied houses in the coun- 
try was sometimes underestimated, the 
fact being that about 95 per cent. of the 
existing public-houses were tied prac- 
tically to different breweries. Many 
houses that were popularly supposed to 
be free were really tied, their goods being 
supplied to them by some particular 
brewery. As to houses being tied in 
respect of soda water, sawdust, matches, 
and other commodities, he believed that 
the practice was very exceptional. 
Houses tied in respect of the sale of beer 
and spirits were, it was true, tied in 
different ways, but in all cases it came 
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to the same thing in the end; the) way of tying houses, and he should like 
brewer or wholesale tradesman supplied | to know whether the hon. Member for 
the publican or retail tradesman with | Leicester objected to it. Three or four 
the capital necessary for carrying on his | licensed victuallers, holding more than 
business. In London, no doubt, the|one licence apiece, combined and 
leases often belonged to the occupiers,|set up a brewery, and _ supplied 
but the brewers had supplied them with|their houses with their own beer. 
capital for the purchase of the lease-| Inasmuch as they had set up a brewery 


holds and of the fixtures, and in return 
the houses were tied. The practice in 
the country was not essentially different 
It might be said that the London tenant 
who borrowed what money he wanted 
on mortgage could go out of his house 
when he liked, his loan being paid off 
by another brewer ; but the same thing 
was also quite possible in the country. 





and supplied themselves with liquor, 
their houses were as much tied as the 
houses bound to a great brewery. The 
Mover of the Resolution said the tied- 
house principle was a perfectly new one. 
The brewery at Portsmouth with which 
he was connected did not hold a single 
house to-day additional to or in excess 
of the number they held 100 years ago. 


The public-houses were undoubtedly too! Mr. ALLEN said, he stated that the 
numerous, but the consequence was that | great majority of the houses had been 
competition was so keen that any| tied within the last 20 years. 

publican who considered that the beer’ Mr. USBORNE said, that at Ports- 
supplied to him by one brewer was bad,| mouth the number of licensed houses 
could have no difficulty in removing into| was rapidly decreasing owing to the 
another house where better beer was action of the magistrates. He thought 
provided. It was easy for publicans to| there were too many licensed houses, but 
go into those houses where the best beer | the great difficulty with the trade was 
was supplied. Judging from his own | how to fairly and equitably reduce them. 
experience, it was not the case that} At Portsmouth the magistrates had for 
country brewers compelled their tenants several years past refused to grant new 
to keep no beer besides their own in|licences. If that course were generally 
stock. Certainly, the tenants of the adopted in England, and accompanied 
firm with which he was connected could | by a fair system of reducing the licences, 
always have Allsopp’s ales or Guinness’s | either by purchase cr otherwise, in a few 
stout in stock if they wished. Tenants, | years’ time there would not be that ex- 
instead of paying full fixed rents, paid | cessive number of public houses of which 
rents regulated as to their amounts by| complaint was made. It was well refer- 
the quantity of beer sold. The hon.|ence should be made to the Radical 
Member for Leicester said that the effect | clubs in the East End. He had made 
of this system was that the ratepayers | inquiries concerning those clubs. [Mr. 
were robbed. If less was raid in the) DatzieL: “Is there no Conservative 
shape of rates than ought justly to be|club?”] There was no Conservative 
paid, it was the fault of those whose|club in London which indulged in Sun- 
duty it was to protect the interests of | day performances of music-hall songs and 
the ratepayers, because a house ought to|so forth. He did not think the Gentle- 
be rated according to the sum for which| men who were in favour of the free- 
it would let from year to year as a free | house principle need be proud of the 
house. This supposition that the rate-| way the clubs in the East End were con- 
payers were robbed was really mythical |ducted. They were not under the 
in his opinion ; but if such a state of|control of the police, they did 
things existed anywhere, it was not the| not pay licence, they were open al 
fault of the brewers or of their tenants,|hours of the day and night, and on 
but of the Assessment Committees. He|Sunday afternoons there were given 
did not know much about the system pre-| in them performances of music-hall songs 
vailing in the North of England, but he|and dances which were advertised 
believed that houses there were tied by | in the newspapers and which frequently 
putting managers into them. That was| led to disgraceful gatherings. That was 
a system which brewers could not like, | the free-house principle. In conclusion, 
for it was, perhaps, the worst possible | he had only to say he hoped a Committee 
for their interests. There was another| would be appointed to inquire into the 


Mr. T. Usborne. 
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question. He was satisfied and the 
trade were satisfied that if a Committee 
were appointed the already often contra- 
dicted statements with reference to tied 
houses would be absolutely and com- 
pletely exploded. Brewers and owners 
of public houses wished to do to 
the tenants and the public only that 
which was right. If a fair and impartial 
inquiry were held they were persuaded a 
stop would be put to this agitation, and 
they would be left in peace for, at all 
events, several years to come. 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART-| 


MENT (Mr. Georce Rvussett, North 
Beds) said, his hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Newcastle-under-Lyme and 
Leicester were to be congratulated upon 
having elicited from a most competent 
judge, the hon. Member for Burton, 
emphatic testimony in favour of the 
virtue of beer sold in free houses as 
against that of beer sold in tied houses. 
That testimony, however, was contra- 
dicted by no less an _ authority, 
the hon. Member for Mid Essex. Who 
should decide when brewers disagreed ? 
They must leave hon. Members who had 
technical knowledge to settle the issue 
between themselves. But his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burton made a 
pointed appeal to him or whoever should 
in this Debate represent the Government. 
The hon. Gentleman asked if the Gov- 
ernment were in a position to guarantee 
that they had sufficient leisure this 
Session, and sufficient gaps in their Pro- 
gramme this Session, to enable them to 
bring in a Bill dealing with the question 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. He was afraid 
the Programme for the present year was 
pretty near as full as it would hold, but, 
after all, they had to consider the Pro- 
gramme of next year and of the year 
after that ; and if his hon. Friend and 
those who sympathised with him would 
extend and continue their confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Ministers during that pro- 
longed period, he had no doubt some 
opportunity might be found to give legis- 
lative effect to the desire of hon. Members. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme had made an interesting and able 
speech, characterised by the dignity and 
severity which belonged to his years and 
experience, and one which had made a 
deep impression on his own mind. He 
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regretted the absence from the Debate of 
many of his colleagues, and of one in 
particular, whose interests were peculiarly 
concerned. Incidents had been graphi- 
cally narrated which clearly deserved, 
and would, no doubt, receive, the best 
attention of the right hon. Member 
‘for Derby. Another interesting point 
in the speech was the refreshing novelty 
with which the hon. Member laid it 
down as an axiom that licences were 
| granted to public houses for the well- 
| being of the community. He had heard 
| a different doctrine from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cockermouth ;, but for 
his own part he agreed with the hon. 
Member that the theory was that they were 
granted for the well-being of the com- 
munity, and it behoved us to take 
|means to secure that they were issued 
on such conditions as wereconsistent with 
the attainment of that object. His hon. 
Friend would say that this were a move- 
ment in promotion of Temperance, because 
it was a movement in favour of pure 
beer. He would not discuss the merits 
of beer drinking, or of the use of alcoholic 
stimulants, but, assuming that it was 
desirable and permissible that we should 
drink beer, it must be conceded it were 
better we should drink pure beer than 
that we should drink that made from the 
extraordinary chemical compounds which 
had been referred to, and it were better 
we should drink the original and unso- 
phisticated article than we should drink 
the dregs, leavings, and rinsings which 
were said to be supplied in tied houses. 
Another  seric and practical point 
named was the ra.ingquestion. The hon, 
Member had rendered a public service by 
calling public attention to the curious 
device of letting a house at less than its 
market value, and recouping the rent by 
a trade arrangement, with the object of 
lowering the assessment, to the detriment 
of the rates. It was a melancholy con- 
dition of things described by the hon. 
Member for Leicester. that the occupancy 
of a tied house should involve a publican 
in the obligation of attending a meeting 
with the object of which he did not 
sympathise, and of holding up his hand 
for a resolution of which he did not 
approve. But Britons, even though 
publicans, never will be slaves, and this 
publican, when he went to the ballot- 
box, was a free agent, and, if he were a 
Leicester elector, he would vote for the 
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hon. Member at the next election. While 
sharing the desire of the hon. Member 
for Epsom for more light on the subject, 
he must say that the Amendment on the 
paper covered too wide a field, for the 
hon. Member wanted to inquire about 
boots and shoes, drapery, bread, jewellery, 
and indeed, everything sold by shop- 
keepers who were said to be tied to 
certain manufacturers. This was a 
very far-reaching Amendment. They 
did not want an inquiry into every 
trade and industry, because, for one 
reason, it would be _ interminable. 
They were discussing a Resolution, not 
a Bill, and before they legislated on the 
subject two or three years hence there 
would be abundant time to accumulate 
the evidence which the hon. and learned 
Member for Surrey desired, that they 
should not legislate in the dark. So the 
hon. and learned Member should not 
hesitate to vote for the original Motion. 
He understood the hon. and learned 
Member to suggest there should be 
local option, and that the community 
should say whether there should be tied 
houses or free houses. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said kis observa- 
tions had been misunderstood. He asked, 
if the Government had such sympathy 
for the Motion as it was said they had, 
why did they not suggest the inclusion of 
a clause in their Bill for local option ? 

*Mr. RUSSELL said he did not think 
it mattered in what Bill it was included. 
But he suggested its inclusion in the Bill 
his hon. Friend had in his mind’s eye. 
His hon. Friend threw some douht on 
the testimony of the hon. Member for 
Leicester on the ground that the letter 
read was avowedly that of a man who no 
longer was the occupant of a publichouse, 
and the hon. Member assumed it might 
fairly be taken for granted that because 
that man did not hold a licence he had 
lost it for some good reason. There 
might be a thousand reasons why he had 
given up his licence which were not to 
his discredit or would lessen his value as 
a witness. He might have made his 
fortune, have wished to qualify as a 
magistrate, or have been converted to 
the view that all traffic in alcohol was 
wicked. Because he had ceased to be a 
licensed victualler it did not follow that 
he was a man of bad character. He was 
not in a position to speak for any one 
but himself in this matter. He should 


Mr. George Russell. 
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vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle-under-Lyme, as embodyi 
the principle of Free Trade, tending to 
secure the reasonable independence of 
the publican, and likely to conduce to 
the supply of a better commodity to the 
consumer. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Somerset, N.) said he thought that this 
matter would have to be dealt with 
before the expiration of two or three 
years. As to clubs, he knew several in 
Essex and the East End—Radical and 
Conservative—and they were not at all 
good institutions. But the worst of them 
all was a tied club. If this subject were 
referred to a Committee, what evidence 
would be obtainable? Those who had 
been tied tenants would come forward, 
but their evidence would not do. Men 
who were in tied houses at the present 
time would not risk the displeasure of 
their employers by giving evidence 
against them. This was the grave 
difficulty of inquiry by way of Com- 
mittee. One evil of tied houses was 
deterioration in the quality of the beer. 
It had been said that there was no fear 
of the sale of bad beer in tied houses, 
because competition would prevent it. 
It had been urged that there was no fear 
of tied-houses selling bad beer, because 
they would be prevented from doing so 
by competition. But in many instances 
in country districts there were no other 
public houses within a mile or two of 
these tied houses, and therefore there 
could be no competition. In most in- 
stances all the bad beer that the brewery 
owners had was mixed up with other 
beer, and the mixture was sent to the tied- 
house having no competition, the tenant 
having to pay handsomely for it. That 
was where the bad beer came in. Then 
he came to the subject of the complete 
subjection of the tenant of the tied- 
house. The tenant of such a house was 
placed in a position that no trader ought 
to occupy. In the first place, the tenant 
could not send back bad stuff, and, 
secondly, he was bound to accept all 
sorts of stuff that the brewer 
might choose to supply him with. 
In his opinion that was an abuse by the 
owner of his position. He would touch 
upon the temperance side of the argu- 
ment. Of late years an enormous amount 
of capital had been put into brewing 
concerns, and a large portion of that 
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capital had been spent in buying houses, 
and the result was that public-houses 
were fetching enormous prices. He 
knew of one case in which a 
little more than two years ago 
a small public house was rated at £100 
per annum. It had only a short lease— 
about nine years—to run, but the other 
day it was sold for £2,500. The interest 
upon that sum had to come out of the 
pockets of the customers. The result 
was that the tenant would have to make 
people buy beer and to encourage 
them to drink small beer at 
a high price. That was not 
good either for the neighbourhood or for 
the community at large. In order to 
eke out a living the tenant ‘ad to go out 
into the highways and byeways and 
compel people to come into his house and 
drink beer. Well, perhaps he had gone 
a little too far in saying that he 
had to compel them, he should rather 
have said that he had to entice them 
in. Hedid not mean to suggest that 
either the tenant or the brewer did any- 
thing illegal in the matter. In _ his 
opinion that was the cause of too much 
beer being drunk. He meant, of course, 
in the country, not in the House of 
Commons, nor by the upper class who 
had no such temptation put before them, 
but by the working men in the rural 
districts. The tenant must either in- 
duce them to drink or be turned 
out of his position, and perhaps 
be ruined for life. He did not think 
that this question was a Party one in 
any sense, and he denied that either 
Party derived benefit from the system. 
He hoped that both sides of the House 
would take this subject into their serious 
consideration, and that they would pass 
the Motion before them by a large 
majority. 

Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said, that he had sat upon 
a Committee some time ago, which had 
been appointed to inquire into the law 
of licensing, and into the condition of 
the licensed houses of Cheshire, and he 
ventured to think that the Report of that 
Committee was of equal authority with 
that which had been presented from Surrey. 
The method by which brewers avoided 
the transgression of the law in Cheshire 
was by putting very stringent conditions 
into the leases. One great firm which 
had licensed houses in eight out of the 
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fourteen licensing divisions of the 
county, and which owned over 1,000 
tied houses in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
insisted that every tenant should bind 
himself to go out of the house at three 
days’ notice, not if he had committed an 
offence, but if he had done something 
which might bring him within the reach 
of the law. It was the brewers and not 
the magistrates that decided whether an 
offence had been committed. It might 
be thought that in this way brewers 
secured due obedience of the law, but 
that was not his experience, or that of 
many of his colleagues in Cheshire. 
They found that a man was put out be- 
fore be was accused by the police, and a 
new tenant was, of course, accepted by 
the Magistrates, with the result that no 
matter how badly the house was con- 
ducted, it had always a clean license. 
Therefore it was evident that there was 
less security for good order, and for the 
character of the tenant in the case of a 
tied house than in the case of a free 
house. With regard to the question of 
rating, the licensing justices of Crewe 
the year before last, and again last 
year, refused to renew licences to 
a number of managers in the ser- 
vice of the great brewing firm of 
Walkers’. Thereupon Messrs. Walker 
turned these men into tenants, and 
raised their rents to the market value of 
the house, with the result that the 
assessment of these houses had gone up 
£2,640. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put,” 

Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL moved the follow- 
ing Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment :— 

**To leave out all the words after ‘ whereas,’ 
and add ‘the House has no sufficient informa- 
tion on the subject, it is expedient, in the 
first instance, that a Select Committee of this 
House be appointed to inquire into the cus- 
toms prevalent throughout the country by 
which the wholesale manufacturer }inds his 
retail customers who hold licences, to deal in 
the articles he manufactures or sells, and to 


Report.”’ 

Mr. BONSOR seconded the Amend 
ment. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, that what was dealt out to one 
trade should be dealt out to the other. 
He thought the tied-house system had 
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been of great benefit to the country, and | 
on broad principles he for one was quite 
prepared to argue in favour of that | 
point; but, with all due respect, od 
could not help remarking on the 
absence of the Chancellor of the Ex.| 
chequer on the occasion of such a) 
Debate as they had that evening. 
Why were they discussing this question, | 
and why was it necessary that they 
should have a Committee to inquire into | 
the question of tied houses? Why was | 
it necessary to bring two Bills before the | 
House the previous day, both of which | 
were withdrawn, if the tied house system | 
did not go to the root of the licensing | 
system? The Session was already over- | 
burdened with Select Committees, but 
why was it necessary to ask for a Select. 
Committee on this question? If they 
wanted information on this subject why 
was the Government bringing in the 
Local Veto Bill? That Bill was going) 
to deal with the whole of the licensing 
system of this country. [Cries of “ No.”| 
It was going to make a very great change 
in the whole of the licensing system if | 
the Government would ever dare to bring 
it in. Why, then, was this question to 
be dealt with piecemeal by a Resolution 
that night? Why did not the Govern- 
ment take it up, if they were in favour. 
of restricting or abolishing the tied-house 
system? He respectfully submitted that 
what was dealt out to the publican ought 
to be dealt out to the ironmonger, haber- | 
dasher, and a hundred other trades. | 
There were just as many tied houses in 
other trades as in the liquor trade, and 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend was | 
just as worthy of support as an Amend- | 
ment dealing only with one particular | 
trade. He hoped the hon. Member would 
press his Amendment to a Division. 
Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | 
proposed Amendment.” 


Whereupon Mr. BRUNNER rose in| 


his place and claimed to move, “That | 
the Question be now put,” but | 


Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, | 
and declined then to put the Question. | 


Question afterwards put. | 


The House divided: — Ayes 98;| 


Noes 59.—(Division List, No. 84.) 
Marquess of Carmarthen. | 
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Means. 


Question proposed— 


“That the words ‘ whereas the present system 
of granting licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to tenants who are under agreement to 
purchase only from any particular person, firm, 
or company is most injurious both to the tenants 
and the public, this House is of opinion that 
immediate legislation is desirable to make such 

ments illegal’ be added after the word 
* That’ in the Main Question,”’ 


*And, it being Midnight, and objec- 
tion being taken to further proceeding, 


Mr. SPEAKER proceeded to interrupt 
the Business, 


Whereupon Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 91 ; Noes, 
51.—(Division List, No. 85.) 
Whereupon, 


*Mr. SPEAKER declared that the 
question was not decided in the affirma- 
tive, because it was not supported by 


'the majority prescribed by Standing 


Order 25, and that the D:«bate stood 


| adjourned. 


REGISTER OF BURGH VOTERS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Read 2°. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved :— 
“That towards making good the Supply 


| granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 


year ending on the 31st day of March, 1896, the 
sum of £7,855,268 be granted out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom.’’—/Sir 
John Hibbert.) 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 


next. 


House — at Fifteen minutes after 
welve o’clock till Monday next. 


ED 


indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 20th May 1895. 





LAND TRANSFER BILL [n.1.]. 

Message from the Commons for leave 
for the Lord Chancellor to attend to be 
examined as a witness before the Select 
Committee of that House. 

Leave given for his Lordship to attend 
if he think fit. 

And his Lordship (in his place) con- 
senting thereto, 

A message ordered to be sent to the 
Commons to acquaint them therewith. 


EDUCATION. 

Petition in favour of State aid towards 
maintenance of voluntary schools, 
the Local Board for Sheffield, read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


Moved: “That the said Petition be 
printed.” —( 7'he Lord Norton.) 


Agreed to, and ordered accordingly.— | 


[No. 118.] 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The following Bills were read 3* (ac- 
cording to Order), passed, and sent to 
the Commons :— 


ELemMentaRY EpucatTion PROVISIONAL 


OrpER CONFIRMATION (AcTON) 
Brti.—{ 4.1. | 

ELEMENTARY EpucaTioN PROVISIONAL 
OrvdER CONFIRMATION (BrisTOL) 
Bitu.—{H.1. } 

ELEMENTARY Epvucation PROVISIONAL 


OrperR ConFirMATION (Hornsey) 


Brtt.—[H.1. | 
ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion ProvisiIonaL 
Orpers ConFIRMATION (LEEDs) 


Bit.—{H.1. } 

ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion ProvisioNAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LIVERPOOL) 
Bitt.—{H.1. | 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation Provisionau 
OrpER ConFirmation (LoOwEsTOFT) 
Brti.—{H.1. | 

ELementary Epvucation PRrovisiona 
OrpER ConFIRMATION (MANCHESTER) 
Bitt.—[H.L. | 

ELementary Epvucation ProvisionaL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (PWLLHEL!I) 
Bitt.—{H.1. } 
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The following were read 2* (according 
to Order) :— 


Gas AND WATER OrpERS CONFIRMATION 


Bru,—{#.1. } 
| Water Orpers CoyrirmMation BiLt.— 
[H.L.] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIoN PROVISIONAL 
ORDER ConFIRMATION (LLANGOLLEN) 
Bitu.—{H.1. } 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTioN PROVISIONAL 
OrDER ConFIRMATION (LONGBENTON) 
Bitt.—{ 4.1. } 


ELEMENTARY Epucation PROVISIONAL 
OrpeR CoNFIRMATION (WILMING- 
Ton) Bitt.—{x.1.] 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION PROVISIONAL 
OrDER ConFIRMATION (TOTTENHAM) 


Bitt.—{ 4.1. } 
| 


of | ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIon PROVISIONAL 


OrpER ConFIRMATION (CROYDON) 
Biit.—[H.1. ] 

| Epucation ProvisionaL OrpER ConrFIR- 
MATION (Lonpon) Bitt.—{H.L.] 





PREFERENTIAL RAILWAY RATES. 


*Tue Eart or JERSEY — in moving for 
|a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the proviso to Subsection (2) 
‘of Clause 27 of the Railway and Canal 
| Traffic Act, 1888, namely, 
| “Provided that no railway company shall 

make, nor shall the Court of the Commissioners 
|} sanction, any difference in the tolls, rates, or 
charges made for, or any difference in the treat- 
|ment of, home and foreign merchandise, in 
| respect of the same or similar services ; ”’ 

| —said, as their Lordships were aware, the 
meaning of this proviso had been the 
subject of litigation before tho Railway 
| Commissioners, who had decided that it 
had not been carried out in a reasonable 
‘manner by the London and South 
| Western RailwayCompany. He would not 
attempt to argue as to the exact meaning 
|which Parliament intended to convey by 
\the words, “of the same or similar 
services.” It must be said that Acts of 
Parliament sometimes insufficiently ex- 
| pressed the meaning of Parliament, per- 
‘haps because Parliament itself did 
not exactly know what it meant; but 
everyone would see that the proviso was 
not at least intended to allow railway 
companies to give preference in favour 
of foreign goods, and yet the Railway 
Commissioners found that this preference 
had been given by the London and South 





Western Railway Company. After 
3R 
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making certain allowances for the differ- 
ence in cost of working, the Commis- 
sioners decided that the charges in regard 
to foreign hops, hay, and fresh meat, 
were not fair compared with the charges 
for similar English goods. The rate for 
foreign hops, carried 76 miles, was 10s.,and 
for English hops, carried only 45 miles, 
15s. The charges for carrying meat for 
about the same distance was, for foreign 
meat, 12s. 6d.; and for English meat, 
25s. 4d. Other items were dismissed by 
the Railway Commissioners on account 
of the very small nature of the home 
consignments. The railway company 
tried to justify the differences by two 
considerations with a foreign leaning. 
He did not think he could do better 
than read the judgments of the two 
Commissioners on that matter. These 
were the words of Mr. Justice Collins :— 

‘* On the other hand the respondents in their 
answer unquestionably sought to justify the 
difference in charges by two considerations, 
which were vehemently repudiated by their 
counsel at the hearing, namely, that the charge 
of 6s, was an apportioned amount of a through 
rate entitling them to exact a smaller propor- 
tional charge in view of the longer distance 
traversed ; and secondly, the charge was neces- 
sarily no higher in order to enable them to com- 
pete successfully with the ocean route, and all 
the ingenuity of Sir Richard Webster failed to 
convince me that the author of the answer did 
not rely largely on these contentions.”’ 

The noble Lord opposite, Lord Cobham, 
also said that :— 

“ Mr. Balfour Brown was not far wrong when 
he said that the respondents’ line of defence was 
an afterthought, and that they had a difficult 
task before them of justifying by one set of con- 


siderations a rate that had been governed by 
another.” 


The ingenuity of the counsel suggested 
other reasons for these charges, which, 
however, did not convince the Commis- 
sioners of their justice. But what he 
(the Earl of Jersey) had to point out 
was, that the railway company defended 
this rate on the ground that it was a por- 
tion of a through rate from ports outside 
the United Kingdom. SirCharlesScotter, 
on the part of the railway company, 
allowed that the shipping traffic to 
Southampton was carried on in com- 
petition with direct steamers to London 
from various ports, so that their Lord- 
ships would see that foreign produce did 
receive better treatment in order to 
attract it. How then was it likely that 


an English producer could be in a posi- 
tion to place his goods on the London 


Earl of Jersey. 
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market, in fair competition with foreign 
goods, if those foreign goods were to be 
carried through England and past his 
door at a much lower rate than his own? 
The railway company in this case gave 
to the foreigner the advantage of quicker 
trains and facilities at a less cost. Much 
had been said about the fact that the 
Southampton case was virtually a con- 
test between two rival docks. It was to 
be regretted that the rivalry between 
the London and Southampton Docks 
was brought into the question, yet he 
wished to express the warm thanks 
which were due from English producers 
to the Committee of the London Docks 
for having given them the opportunity 
of proving the injustice of the charges 
which the railway company had been 
bringing on them. The cost of those 
inquiries was by no means light, owing 
to the constant habit of railway com- 
panies of appealing on small points. He 
had been told that this inquiry cost 
something like £2,000. Nosingle trader 
could undertake so heavy an expenditure. 
It was absolutely prohibitive, and there- 
fore, if it had not been for the Com- 
mittee of the London Docks the question 
would not have been brought to a con- 
clusion so early. After the decision of 
the Railway Commissioners he did not 
think it could be said that preference 
had not been given to foreign goods, or 
that the law had been tested and found 
efficient. On the contrary, the law had 
been found deficient for the purpose for 
which it had been passed, which was 
that at least no preference should be 
given to foreign goods. It was a pity, 
as everyone would allow, that our home 
producers did not pay a little more 
attention to the manner of collecting 
and packing their goods, and of convey- 
ing them to market. His noble Friend 
the Earl of Winchilsea, was trying to 
direct the attention of agriculturists to 
the importance of combining together 
for the transference of their goods to the 
railway stations. But while allowing 
that agriculturists should make the best 
use of all the means in their power, in 
order to get rid of some, at least, of the 
excuses for preferential rates advanced 
by the railway company, no one could 
justify as fair such charges as those which 
he had alluded to. How, he asked, could 
the charge of 5s. for the cartage of home 
goods and only 3s. 4d. for foreign goods 
be justified ? He would now quote some 


Railway Rates. 
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charges which had not been proved in a 
Court of Law. He had been informed 
that in the case of the London Chatham 
and Dover Railway the charges for 
carrying eggs from Calais to London 
was 29s. 3d. The charge for the sea- 
going portion of the journey was 26s., 
which left only 3s. 3d. for the railway 
journey between Dover and London. 
English eggs, carried the same distance, 
were charged 22s. 7d. That showed a 
preference of 19s. 3d. in favour of foreign 
eggs. The rate for eggs from Canterbury, 
66} miles from London, was 20s. 10d. 
Evidence had been given before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture as to 
the feeling amongst agriculturists on the 
point; but he would quote the report 
of one of the Assistant Commissioners, 
Mr. Pringle : — 


“But there were many complaints made 
against the preferential rates allowed on foreign 
produce upon English railways. These rates 
were considered to be unfair to the home grower, 
and the whole question was submitted as one 
requiring prompt and decisive treatment. It 
was stated that there was collusion between 
shipping and railway companies, and the sug- 
gestion was made that the shipping freights and 
the railway charges on pom consigned to 
English markets should be quoted separately 
and not as one. Were this done, the general 
belief was that our railway companies would be 
seen to carry foreign produce at lower rates per 
—_ than those charged against the English 

er.”” 


Agriculturists felt very strongly they 
had not had, and were not having, fair- 
play meted out to them. No one, of 
course, wished to injure the railways— 
that would be a policy not only unjust 
but most suicidal ; but, at the same time, 
it did seem very hard that great public 
companies should give preference to 
foreign goods as opposed to home pro- 
duce. It might be argued that this was 
a fresh case and it was only just to wait 
abit. The answer to that was that only 
fortuitous circumstances in the last case 
enabled the charges to be considered at 
all by the Railway Commissioners, and 
that to delay was to prolong the injus- 
tice. It was now clearly shown that 
one railway company at least had mis- 
understood the meaning of the proviso, 
and even now, though the Railway 
Commissioners had decided, in one 
sense, that these preferences ought not 
to be allowed, there was not a settle- 
ment of the question. It was only the 
old rates that had been condemned. No 
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new rates had been placed in their stead, 
and when the time came for those new 
rates to be considered, further law costs 
might have to be incurred. It was time, 
he thought, to put an end to any mis- 
understanding in regard to the meaning 
of the proviso. If a Committee were 
appointed an opportunity would be 
afforded traders and agriculturists to 
come forward and state the treatment 
they received from various companies. 
It might be found that the impression 
of injustice was wrongly founded, and 
in that case the inquiry would serve a 
good purpose. But if, on the other hand, 
it was found that preferential rates were 
given in a great many cases and by 
several railway companies, surely it was 
only right that Parliament should have 
an opportunity of considering how to 
place home produce on the sane fvoting 
as foreign, and to free home produce 
from the disadvantages which were now 
placed upon it. A Committee like that 
which he suggested would be able to 
hear all complaints and find out if they 
were well-founded ; and, if they were well- 
founded, to propose that there should be 
such an alteration of the law as would 
enable the mind of Parliament, which 
he felt sure was also the mind of the 
country, to be carried out, and that was 
that as regarded the carrying of goods, 
whether they were English or foreign, 
there should be no difference, and cer- 
tainly no difference in favour of the 
foreigner. He begged to propose his 
Motion. 

Lorp BELPER said, he had had an 
opportunity of paying some attention 
to this question, both from the fact that 
he sat on the Railway Rates Committee 
in the Session for 1892, and that he had 
other means of studying the question of 
railway rates. He was sure their Lord- 
ships would sympathise with the object 
Lord Jersey had in view, namely, the 
finding of some relief for the unfortunate 
agriculturist in the severe competition 
which he had to meet on all hands, a 
competition which it appeared was 
equally difficult to meet, whatever 
branch of farming a man took up. 
But however great their sympathy with 
the English agriculturist might be, there 
were considerations perhaps of even 
greater importance which must be borne 
in mind before they came to a decision. 
He concluded their Lordships would 
hardly be prepared to accept a Motion, 
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even for an inquiry by a Committee, 
except it were proved, by one or two 
instances, that when Parliament passed 
this proviso they were under some 
misapprehension, that they did not in- 
tend that the result of the proviso should 
be what it had turned out to be, as far 
as could be judged by the one case which 
had been tried. In the second place, if 
that were not so, they would require some 
information that during the last seven | 
years there had been a change in public’ 
opinion, and that it was desirable there 
should be some change in the law. 
He was not surprised the noble Lord in | 
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who had read the case would know that 
on the main point the Railway Company 
was practically successful, and that those 
who brough the action, that was to say 
the Mansion House Committee, behind 
whom were London Dock Companies, 
were really unsuccessful on the particular 
point on which they laid most stress, 
But it was not only those in charge of 
the Bill who expressed an opinion as to 
what they thought was fair with regard 
to preferential rates. Lord Camper- 
down said :— 


“That the noble Lord in charge of the Bill 
said that the Railway Companies ought to be 





bringing forward this Motion did not go | allowed to have a difference of rates where the 
into any very elaborate detail as to what i carried differed materially. Nobody 
the intentions of Parliament were when | “*Puted this point. 
this proviso was passed seven years ago, | It was plain that many of their Lord- 
but he thought if their Lordships studied ships, whatever might have been their 
Hansard they would find that Parlia-| view with regard to trying to do some- 
ment did know what it was about, and|thing to prevent competition from 
that their intentions had been fairly | foreign traffic, were not prepared to go 
carried out in the decision given. On so far as to say that foreigners if they 
the Second Reading of the Bill the noble | imported goods and carried them in large 
Marquess, who was then Prime Minister, | quantities, should not be allowed the same 
in answer to Lord Jersey said— | advantages as Englishmen, who carried 
“T do not mean to say that we forbid all pre- | goods from aa! sation nd another. It 
ferential rates, because there isa certain kind of |W@S true this special proviso was 
preferential rate that must be admitted, such a not in the Bill that was discussed in 
rate for example as is given in favour of a man| Committee; it was inserted in Grand 
= ew * Page — — ‘Committee in the other House, and hy 
generally dentited ti all trades.” P believed at the instance of Mr. Chamber 
|berlain. But whether that was so 0, 
Lord Stanley of Preston, who was in|not it was accepted by Sir Michael 


charge of the Bill, stated in Committee :— 


“ He thought it was now tacitly admitted by 
all bodies of traders, that persons dealing in large | 
quantities and at regular intervals with the | 
railway companies ought to be allowed certain 
advantages over those who did not deal in such | 
large quantities or so regularly. Wherea rail- 
way company had traffic to carry in large quan- 
tities, and at regular periods, and under con- 
venient conditions for its reception and carriage, 
there was an element which ought fairly 
to be brought before the Commission, and which 
in the majority of cases might form good ground 
why a preferential rate should be allowed.”’ 


It would have been difficult before any 
decision had been given for anyone to 
have expressed more clearly what was 
the general result of the law as they 
knew at present it had been. Lord 
Jersey, in quoting the decision which 
had just been given by the Railway 
Commissioners, said the Railway Com- 
missioners had condemned the practice 
of the Railway Company in giving these 
low rates from Southampton ; but he 








(Lord Belper) thought their Lordships 
Lord Belper. 


Hicks-Beach, who said :— 


“The object was to secure equal treatment 
under equal circumstances.” 


The Bill came back to the House of 
Lords with those words inserted, and 
Lord Jersey expressed himself satisfied 
wit the words in another part of the Bill, 
and withdrew the Amendment he had 
down to strike out the words inserted in 
Grand Committee. He did not think 
the other part of the Bill covered the 
ground in the way the noble Lord evi- 
dently thought it did. At all events, 
Lord Jersey asked for information, and 
Lord Onslow, in reply, said :— 

“ He thought it obvious that, whether the con- 
signors were foreigners or home traders, that it 
would be manifestly unfair to impose the same 
rates upon both parties, whether they sent a 
large or small quantity of goods, or whether the 
goods were sent at regular or irregular intervals.” 
It was evident there was no misconcep- 
tion as to what the object of the clause 
was, He put it to them whether it was 
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desirable, after the very short experience | of such alteration would be to compel 
they had had of the working of the | the goods to be brought into the country 


{20 May 1895} 


clause, they should make an important 
alteration of the law. The whole rail- 
way system of charging had been built 
up on a principle which had allowed a 
lower rate being given in the case where 
traders were sending large quantities, 
and were sending them at regular inter- 
vals. That principle had been admitted 
not in this Bill only, but in every Act of 
Parliament which had fixed the maxi- 
mum charges of railway companies. 
In the Committee which he had the 
honour of sitting at, it was specially laid 
down, and was advocated as strongly 
by traders as it was by the railway com- 
panies, that lower maximum charges 
should be given to train loads and truck 
loads than were given for similar goods 
when carried in smaller quantities, and 
he understood there were Acts of Parlia- 
ment which actually laid it down that 
the maximum charges for goods carried 
from the docks should be materially 
lower than the same goods carried 
from the same place if they be- 
longed to the ordinary _ trader. 
If that were the case, he doubted whether 
Parliament would be inclined, by means 
of a Committee, to inquire into a section 
of an Act of Parliament, to go into the 
whole system which had been deliberately 
authorised by Parliament for so many 
years. If that course were taken, it 
would entail far larger changes than the 


mere wording of one section of an Act. | 


The noble Earl did not, however, con- 
tend for this. His object was to handi- 
cap the foreign importers as against the 
English producer. 

*Toe EARL or JERSEY: Will the 
noble Earl quote any words of mine 
in which I have said or hinted such a 
thing ? 

Lorp BELPER said that he had no 
wish to attribute to the noble Earl 
opinions which he did not hold. His 
impression of the noble Earl’s object was 
simply drawn from his speeches delivered 
when the Act of 1888 was before Parlia- 


\some other way. No more instructive 
| ease could be cited than that just decided 
| by the Railway Commissioners. Though 
nominally brought by the Mansion House 
| Committee, the action was really brought 
_by the London Docks Company ; and the 
| object was to divert traffic from South- 


‘ampton to the London Docks. If the 
action had been entirely favour- 
able to the applicants, the sole 


‘result would have been to ensure 
that the same goods would have come 
into the country, but by way of . London 
‘direct, instead of by way of Southampton. 
| The inevitable result of these proposals 
was to drive cargoes to the ports which 
|were nearest to the large centres of 
|population. Instead of being a protec- 
| tion to the English farmer against foreign 
agricultural products, they were really 
protection for certain dock companies 
against other dock companies and the 
railways. If there were any means of 
‘dealing with the unfortunate competition 
|which the British agriculturist had to 
contend with, he was sure that the House 
| would do anything in its power to help. 
But he hoped that the House would do 
‘nothing which might lead the agricul- 
_turalist to expect appreciable advantages 
fram an Inquiry which was not likely to 
|afford any. He hoped that the Govern- 
‘ment would not grant the Committee 
|for which the noble Earl had asked. 
*Lorp PLAYFATR said hehad listened 
‘to the noble earl who moved for this 
committee with great attention, because 
he was anxious to find what he expected 
the Committee to inquire into. It could 
scarcely be expected that the Committee 
should inquire into the legal operation of 
@ proviso to a subsection of an Act of 
Parliament when a deliberate judgment 
had lately been given as to the interpre- 
tation of that proviso. He supposed 
| that the noble Earl thought the proviso 
was practically for the purpose of giving 
equal rates to foreign and British goods 
going along the railways. That was the 





ment. At any rate, it was the conten-|impression left by the noble Earl’s 
tion of many of the noble Earl’s speeches in 1888, and it was the obvious 
supporters that, if possible, imported inference from the fact that when the 
goods must not be allowed to enjoy,all Amendments to the Bill came from the 
the advantages enjoyed by goods pro-| other House the noble Earl moved to 
duced in this country. If that view was omit the words “in respect of the same 
held by anybody, he would point out or similar services.” In 1888 the House 
that it would not be satisfied by any discussed this matter in the fullest 
alteration of this clause. The only effect manner possible. No one contested the 
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principle underlying the Act of 1854, as | of merchandise to our great centres rather than 
well as that of 1888, that, all conditions | * Te*trict them, but if the respondents elected, 


3 ae , | under pressure, to give up their Southampto: 
being similar, foreign goods should not | Dock traffic one me ley route for the a 
have preferential rates as against British | of food stuffs, absolutely indispensable to the 
goods, But it was quite a different thing, | people of this country, would beclosed. Conse- 
as the Marquis of Salisbury (then at the | {uence Sich os nese eer ce thay involve pone 
head of the Government) said on March | tection to any class or interest ; they constitute 
13th 1888— 'a reversal of a long-established national policy. 


} 
is ; I cannot persuade myself that so momentous a 
that under no circumstances shall one set of | decision would be embodied in a proviso of 


merchandise have preferential treatment over |.) orently limited application and in lan 

po oath veg wh rw set is foreign merchandise | an etme of poatvg R guage 
There were excuses advanced by the| After these judgments, which laid 
railway companies to the Commissioners | down authoritatively the meaning of the 
in the case to which the noble Ear] had | proviso, unless it was reversed on appeal, 
referred. They were—that the foreign | there was no uncertainty as to the oper- 
goods came over in bulk and were regular | ation of the law. What then, did the 
in delivery, and that they were so well | noble Earl propose that his Select Com- 
packed that they could be handled with | mittee should inquire into? Was it to 
ease, and that they could therefore be | be a fishing or inquisitorial Inquiry, in 
carried with more profit at a low rate different districts, as to whether railway 
than the goods offered at stations along companies were disobeying the law by the 
the line, in small and separate quantities rates which they were charging! And 
by producers who werenotincombination. was that method to be substituted for 
In the recent trial,“ The Mansion-house | the practice of taking cases to the Court 
Traffic Association v. the London and | of Railway Commissioners, which Parlia- 
South-Western Railway,” the contention | ment had appointed as adequate to deal 


actually was made that the proviso ex- 
cluded all such excuses, and meant that 
foreign and British rates must always be 
equal. In giving judgment upon this 
case Mr. Justice Collins said :— 


‘“‘ If this were the real interpretation of the 
proviso it would involve the most momentous con- 
sequences. But I need not enlarge upon the 
consequences, which are certainly startling. The 
question is, did th» Legislature in the year 1888, 
by oe to a subsection of a Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, introduce such a revolution ? 
Nothing short of the clearest language could 
persuade me that the Legislature ever had sny 
such intention, and I am of opinion that full 
effect can be given to the proviso without 
adopting the contention of the applicants.” 


The learned Judge went on to say :— 


_“I think the object of the section was to level 
differences, not to create arbitrary inequalities 
between the treatment of the home and foreign 
merchandise.”’ 


To his lay mind the judgment of Mr. 


with these questions? He agreed with the 

noble Earl that there might be many 
‘eases where unfair preferential rates 
|had been charged, and where those rates 
had not been brought before the Commis- 
'sion because the farmers were too poor. 
That was the only work that he saw the 
‘Committee could do, but would that 
accord with the dignity of their Lord- 
ships’ House? Lord Stanley of Preston, 
in 1838, pointed out this danger. He 
| said :— 


‘* He hoped that cases of inequalities of rates 
would not be discussed upon the Floor of this 
| House. Such cases depended upon questions of 
‘facts which could not be investigated in that 
| House, but which would rightly come before the 
| Railway Commissioners, the machinery of whose 
| court it was proposed by this Bill to improve.” 
|The Government could not favour the 
formation of a Select Committee which 


‘could only have this outcome. There 


Justice Collins was a very able one, and | was no uncertainty as to the meaning of 
went into all the conditions of the case. the proviso now, and there was no doubt 
It was followed by clear and decisive opin- | of the efficacy of the undue preference 
ions from the other Commissioners. | clause when it was put into operation. 
Viscount Cobham pointed out very clearly | In the very case which he had quoted, 
what effect would surely follow if the thee Commissioners ordered that lower 
contrary interpretation were true. He|rates should be put on hay, hops, and 
said :— /meat, the produce of the British farmer. 
| Frequent cases of relief had been given 
in undue differential rates, independently 
of the merchandise being British or 


“The policy of the Legislature, as interpreted 
by the Railway Commission since its first insti- 
tution, had been to multiply routes for the access 


Lord Playfair. 
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foreign. No doubt there were instances, 
and probably many instances, of unwise 
or unfair differential rates, and the Act 
might be put into operation to correct 
them. Though the Government did not 
see the need of a Select Committee, they 
recognised that this was not a Party 
question, and they thought it should be 
determined by the general opinion in 
their Lordships’ House. They all sym- 
pathised with the feelings of British 
farmers who saw heavily-laden trains of 
foreign produce flying past their farms, 
carried at rates perhaps less than one- 
half of those charged for their own 
produce when they send it to the market. 
A Select Committee might be useful if 
it could show the British farmers how by 
combination, regularity of delivery of 
large quantities at a time, and good pack- 
ing, it would pay the railway companies 
to carry British goods at equal rates to 
those charged for foreign produce coming 
in bulk. The farmers in the United 
States had to a considerable extent 
solved this difficult question of differ- 
ential rates. By admirable combination 
in common dairies, in common slaughter- 
houses, in grain elevators forthe collection, 
sorting, and handling of grain, much 
economy in the cost of traffic had been 
attained. In time, our farmers might 
benefit by such combinations. A Com- 
mittee making inquiries into the nature 
and application of such economies might 
doubtless be useful. But that was not 
the sort of Committee indicated by his 
noble Friend opposite. It would be a 
pity, however, he all their sympathies 
were on the same side, that the accep- 
tance or rejection of a Committee should 
be the subject of a Party vote. He had 
risen early in the Debate in the hope 
that the general sense of the House might 
be expressed in the discussion. 

*Lorp BALFOUR wished to say a few 
words with reference to some of the points 
which had been raised. No one could 
deny the immense importance and width 
of some of the issues which had been 
raised by the noble Lords who preceded 
him ; but he did not think it was quite 
& convenient course to Debate the very 
large question of preferential rates be- 
tween the home and foreign grower on a 
notice of this kind. It seemed to him 
that the issue presented by the notice 
was a much narrowerone. He cordially 
reciprocated the expressions of sympathy 
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as to the feelings which many of our 
agriculturists must entertain on this 
subject. He could assure the noble Lord 
that when he said that in some way or 
other the agriculturists had not received 
fair play, he spoke to an especially sym- 
pathetic audience. It was very difficult 
for anyone to get rid of the prejudice 
which was raised by an appeal of that 
kind. Instances had been given which 
showed that the agriculturists of this 
country had not had fair play in regard 
to their competition with foreign produce. 
But that was not the question before the 
House. It was a Motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation 
of a particular proviso of a Sub-section 
in the Act of 1888. The point which 
he wished to emphasise in regard to 
this matter was, that there had 
only been one case under that 
proviso. This case had only recently 
been decided by the Court of First 
Instance. Whether or not there was to 
be an appeal from the decision of the 
legal member of that tribunal, the time 
at least for giving notice of appeal had 
not expired; and, therefore, it seemed 
to him that it would be extremely unwise 
if the House should grant the request 
for a Committee. The noble Lord said 
that the cost of going to the Railway 
Commission was very great. Unfortu- 
nately it was ; but he thought that there 
was another procedure under the Act 
which was too little known, and which, 
at any rate in some of those cases, might 
be brought more into operation. He 
referred to the procedure under Clause 
31 of the Act known as the “Con- 
ciliation Clause.” It had been a 
procedure which had commended itself 
to those who had used it, and it 
was certainly worthy of attention. 
Apart from those considerations, how- 
ever, he would go further and say that 
so far as he had been able to gather 
what was’ the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, what was the fair spirit of the Act, 
he ventured to put before the House the 
view that the Railway Commissioners in 
their decision had given effect to the 
intentions of the proviso. The real 
effect of the proviso was that there was 
to be no preference for any class of 
goods on account of their origin ; any 
preference which could be justified was 
to be justified according to the circum- 
stances of the traffic. No notice was to 
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be taken of the source from which the 
particular goods in question came. The 
noble Lord gave an instance of difference 
of rate in the case of some eggs which 
came from the continent to this country. 
According to the facts and figures quoted 
by the noble Lord, he thought that there 
was strong presumptive evidence in that 
case to show that there was undue pre- 
ference, provided that the figures on 
examination proved to be correct. He 
was bound to say, however, that from 
his own experience with regard to tables 
of figures which were brought before 
him and his colleagues at a certain in- 
quiry, there was throughout the length 
of that inquiry scarcely a single table 
put in on behalf of the Railway Com- 
panies or the traders, which was not 
largely discounted after it had been ex- 
amined by the representatives of the 
opposite interest. He doubted, there 
fore, where the average Member of their 
Lordships’ House, with little experience 
in this matter, would be able to under- 
stand what difference might legitimately 
be made as between one package of 
goods and another of the same kind in 
respect of the quantity and volume of 
the traffic, the system on which it was 
packed, and the consequent difficulty or 
ease of handling it. He hoped that the 
request for the Select Committee would 
not be pressed. Whether the larger and 
more important inquiry should be taken 
or not was a question which their Lord- 
ships could not discuss until they saw 
the terms of reference. He doubted, 
however, whether a Committee of the 
House would be the best tribunal even 
for that question. He should have 
thought that the facilities at the com- 
mand of a Government Department like 
the Board of Trade, could have been 
employed to put together information 
got from foreign countries by our agents 
rather than by bringing witnesses from 
those countries here to give evidence. 
Lorp PLAYFAIR: I did not pro- 
pose a Select Committee, but I could 
have understood a Select Committee 
being appointed for such a purpose. 
*Lorp BALFOUR said, he gathered 
more than that from the suggestion of 
the noble Lord; but he accepted the 
explanation. Even, however, if they 


were going to collect that information, 
it could be better done through the 
agency of a Department than by a Select 


Lord Balfour. 


{LORDS} 
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Committee. He should prefer, however, 
not to discuss a hypothetical question. 
He would rather wait to see whether 
the suggestion was adopted, and whether 
the terms of reference were put on the 
paper. On the wide and large4question 
of how we were to treat goods which 
come into this country, it seemed to him 
that the Railway Commissioners had 
correctly apprehended what was the 
intention of Parliament. The noble 
Lord quoted some sentences from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Collins ; but 
there was a passage in a judgment of 
one of the lay Commissioners on the 
merits of the question which seemed to 
him to set forth the correct principles 
which ought to be laid down. The words 
would be found in the judgment of Sir 
Frederick Peel :— 


“The proviso seems to me to require, in refer- 

ence to home and foreign articles that compete 
with each other in the market, that, in respect of 
the same or similar services there shall not only 
be no difference of rates involving an undue or 
unreasonable preference, but no difference of any 
kind. It means, I think, that given the same 
or similar services, considerations which in other 
cases might justify an inequality of rate are 
here not to be regarded.”’ 
That he understood to be the wish of 
Parliament ; and the only safe ground 
their Lordships could take up was that 
on which the Court avowedly pro- 
ceeded, and which was declared by 
the judgment of the Commissioners. 
In other words, that they were not to 
mind either the interests of the con- 
sumer or producer as interests of the 
consumer or producer, and they were not 
to take notice of the origin of the goods, 
whether they were home or foreign, but 
were to treat all alike, given the 
similarity of services in both cases. If 
the noble Lord could suggest that there 
was any ground for saying that the 
Court had misinterpreted the intention 
of Parliament, then, in his opinion, he 
would not have much difficulty in 
getting his Committee. The noble Lord 
had, however, failed to make out his 
case on that point, and consequently he 
could not support his Motion. 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA anp 
NOTTINGHAM sstill thought the 
Motiou of his noble Friend timely and 
opportune. The speech of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Belper) showed 
that he had not appreciated the speech 
addressed to the House by his noble 
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Friend, because the object of the Motion 
was not to induce their Lordships’ House 
to take any steps which would place the 
foreigner in a position of inferiority to 
the home producer. What his noble 
Friend contended for was, that the pro- 
viso which was placed in the Act, and 
which was originally introduced by his 
noble Friend himself, had failed, even 
when legally interpreted and explained. 
The Committee proposed was not to try 
to reverse the decision lately pro- 
nounced by the Railway Commissioners ; 
but would have for its object to 
ascertain whether agriculturists were 
right in supposing that all over the 
country there were thousands of rates 
in which the express intention of Parlia- 
ment was being systematically evaded, 
even when viewed by the light of the 
decision lately arrived at by the 
Commissioners. He had addressed 
about 200 meetings during the past two 
years, and he could safely assert that at 
no meeting had any subject been received 
with so much enthusiasm as the reform 
of railway rates. There was an urgent 
demand by the agriculturists and 
traders of this country for a review of 
the matter, in order to see whether the 
declared intention of Parliament to place 
foreign and English goods on precisely 
the same footing was being honestly and 
fairly carried out. The Motion was 
strictly limited in its application. It did 
not propose to take the House over the 
subject of the increased rates imposed 
in 1893, or to go into other matters 
connected with rates generally; but 
simply to inquire into the proviso, and 
to see whether that proviso had been 
deprived of its efficacy by the words 
which it had been necessary to accept in 
the Lower House. That brought them 
to the question of what was meant by 
“similar” services. Unquestionably, by 
the Act of 1888, Parliament intended 
to do away with preferential rates in 
favour of foreigners; and the whole 
question now was whether it had done 
so, or not. The contention of himself 
and his Friends was that it had not. 
The Railway Companies, on the other 
hand, contended that it had. Such an 
inquiry as his noble Friend proposed 
would at least set the matter at rest. 
If he and his Friends were wrong, 
it would be well that they should be in- 
formed of it ; if they were right, then, 
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undoubtedly, further legislation ought 
to follow. His noble Friend was loyally 
prepared to accept the law as laid down 
by the Railway Commissioners, and 
only desired to inquire into the thou- 
sands of rates which he had indicated, 
and which, in individual cases, could not 
be brought before the Commissioners on 
account of the expense involved. But 
it had been contended that, in view of 
the decision so lately pronounced in the 
Southampton case, to which reference 
had been made, the Motion of the 
noble Earl was not well timed. Such, in 
fact, was the argument of the ngble Lord 
opposite (Lord Playfair), and of his 
noble Friend below him (Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh). He could have under- 
stood the objection if his noble Friend 
had proposed to review that de- 
cision, but, as a matter of fact, 
he accepted it, and even made it 
the basis for the proposed inquiry. 
The railway companies might with more 
reason, he thought, put in a plea for 
delay on other grounds, and then he 
would be prepared to make large admis- 
sions. They might contend, for example, 
that one case only had been tried ; and 
that in that one case, admittedly the 
worst case which the traders could 
select, the decision of the Commis- 
sioners had not, except as it 
affected three articles, been unfavour- 
able to the company. They might 
also argue that, although the rates 
in question were such as to show over- 
whelming prima facie evidence of pre- 
ference to foreign goods, the Company 
had been able to justify many of them, 
on the ground that foreign produce was 
delivered so well packed, so regularly, 
and in such large quantities, as to make 
it more profitable to carry than English 
produce, even at three times the rate. 
He was willing to make the Companies 
a present of these admissions, which 
justice demanded should be made, but 
still he wasconvinced that, evenin the case 
under review, enough remained behind 
amply to justify the Motion of his noble 
Friend. Not only was the defendant 
Company actually convicted of prefer- 
ential treatment in the case of three of 
the articles complained of, namely, hops, 
hay, and meat, but a whole flood of light 
was thrown upon a question which con- 
tained the kernel of the whole contro- 
versy, and that was, what are the 
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grounds on which railway companies 
really act when they charge three 
times as much for conveying Eng- 
lish produce as they do for foreign ? 
Now it was proved that the London and 
South Western Railway in their pre- 
liminary answer to the charges preferred 
by the Mansion House Association had 
relied on two arguments—the one illegal, 
the other irrelevant. One was that 
the rates charged were part of a 
through rate; the other was that they 
were necessary in order to enable the 
Railway Company to compete with the 
sea-borne carriage to London. Both 
those arguments were dropped like red hot 
coals by Sir Richard Webster as soon as 
he opened the case for the Railway 
Company. Still, Mr. Justice Collins 
stated that all the ingenuity of Sir 
Richard Webster had failed to convince 
him that the Railway Company were 
not really relying on that argument when 
they framed their reply. That was 
the point. Could any one doubt that 
the real argument present to the minds 
of the Railway Company not only when 
they framed their reply, but when they 
imposed the rates originally, was the 
very argument that Parliament had 
said that they must not bring forward— 
that they granted those rates in fact 
entirely because they were part of a 
through rate, and were necessary in 
order to enable the Company to com- 
pete with sea-borne carriage? This 
brought the House to a consideration of 
the proper use of the word “similar.” 
He quite agreed that foreigners, if they 
sent their goods better packed and in 
better bulk, ought not to be placed in a 
worse position than Englishmen, and he 
would say at once that he and his Friends 
would be satisfied if, for similar services, 
they could get similar rates. There 
could be no question that a great part of 
the discrepancy in the rates that they 
smarted under was really brought about 
by the fact that they had not learnt the 
great lesson of combination by sending 
their goods to centres where they could 
be properly packed and properly con- 
signed to the Railway Companies. He 
challenged any representative of the 
Railway Companies in that House who 
might follow him in that debate, to say 
whether, if an association or society could 
deliver agricultural produce in regular 
quantities, properly packed, and at 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 


{LORDS} 
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regular times, whether they would grant 
the same rates as they now granted to 
foreigners for the same commodities. If 
the Railway Companies would not do 
that, then, behind their refusal to do so, 
lay the very thing they wanted to get at. 
If, on the other hand, they would do so, 
the sooner that was known the better 
for the Companies, and for the home 
producers and traders. It did not, how- 
ever, do for the Railway Companies to 
lay too great a stress on the word 
“similar.” He would give only one 
illustration of his meaning. Till lately, 
the foreign rate for the conveyance of 
meat from Liverpool was 25s., the 
English rate being 50s. This discrepancy 
was so glaring that the Railway Com- 
panies said— 

“We will take your meat at 25s. if you will 
send it in similar quantities—namely, 20 tons 
at a time.”’ 

These figures were very significant. 
Twenty tons were not a trainload, but 
were more than a truckload. Why was 
that figure selected? Because it was 
just above the highest figure to which the 
Company knew that the English producer 
could attain. The home producer could 
thus be relegated to the higher rate 
of 50s., because he failed to comply with 
this absurd and impossible condition, 
while the Company could still plead that 
by making the offer, it had technically 
complied with the letter of the proviso. 
He contended that that was not fair and 
honest treatment on the part of the rail- 
way company, and that it was not carry- 
ing out the spirit of that legislation which 
was intended to place English producers 
on the same terms as foreigners. Pro- 
vided that a full truck were consigned, 
it could make no difference to a railway 
company whether one truck or five trucks 
were consigned at one time ; certainly 
none which would justify it in charging 
double the rate per ton in the one case 
which it charged in the other. As a 
matter of fact it was proved in the 
Southampton case that even the condi- 
tions as to “full truck loads” were 
frequently relaxed in favour of foreign 
produce. The condition of agriculture at 
the present moment did not admit of 
delay. There was a great tide of indig- 
nation rising in the country in conse- 
quence of the belief that the foreign 
producer was treated on a different 
basis from the English producer by the 
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railway companies ; and although there 
might be many deductions to be made 
on behalf of the company, yet when all 
deductions were made there was a large 
margin of complaint which justified the 
Motion of his noble Friend. If the 
railway companies were ordinary traders 
the House would not venture to interfere 
from a Parliamentary point of view with 
their right to charge what rates they 
pleased ; but the railway companies were 
a monopoly—a monopoly which was 
granted in the faith that, being allowed 
to take the land compulsorily, they were 
to be the cheap carriers of agricultural 
produce to the market. On that account 
alone he thought they were entitled to 
protest, against that form of protection 
which, after all, was the most monstrous 
form of all, the protection of the foreign 
producer against the home producer. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
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|is to lay down something that the Courts 
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of Law shall enforce. To that point you 
must always come in the pe! What 
has happened in the Courts of Law? 
Have they failed to enforce the inten- 
tions of Parliament? Have they dis- 
covered that the intentions of Parliament 
were expressed in language which does 
not represent the views which we really 
‘entertain? It seems to me that on this 
| point we are in ignorance. It has been 
said that only one case has been heard, 
but that very much exaggerates the 
matter. Only half a case has been 
heard; it is still open to appeal, and 
I am told that there will be an 
appeal. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that the result of the appeal 
may be something totally different to 
that which appears in the judgment 
that is now before the House. The law 
/has not yet definitely spoken. We do 











would accede to the Motion of his noble! not yet know precisely what interpreta- 
Friend. | tion the Courts of Law will put upon the 
*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I| language which we have placed in the 
sympathise most entirely with the feelings | Act. I am very anxious for the success 
that have actuated both my noble Friends | of the cause my noble Friends have in 
behind me. There is no grievance which | hand, and am desirous that it shall have 
the British farmer feels so keenly as that every support from Parliament and 
under which he believes he suffers— public opinion ; but I think they would 
namely, that there are preference rates | rather hinder than promote success if 
between foreign and native produce ;|they insist on beginning an inquiry 
and I entirely agree with my noble|before there is anything to inquire 
Friends that it is the duty of Parliament | about. My noble Friend behind me 
to watch carefully the operation of the | referred a good deal to the wishes and 
law, and if the operation of the law is the intentions of the Railway Com- 
not satisfactory that it is the duty of panies. No doubt the Railway Com- 
Parliament to propose measures for its panies will try to get all the advantages 
amendment. But I confess that I am they can, and probably the advantages 
a little perplexed as to the subject-|they desire will not be consistent with 
matter of the Committee for which my|those interests of agriculture which 





noble Friend proposes to move. He 
proposes to ask us to enquire into the 
operation of a particular proviso. Now, 
the operation of a proviso means its legal 
operation. Have or have not the provi- 
sions which Parliament has passed in 
order to impose certain duties upon rail- 


way companies been carried out or not | 


as Parliament desired? That can only 
be ascertained by knowing the results of 
the appeals to the Courts of Law. You 
may say that Courts of Law are expen- 
sive. It is a painful truth, but you 
cannot get out of the use of them. You 
may have Select Committees, and you 
may have Acts of Parliament founded 
on the reports of Select Committees, and 
you may repeat the process again and 
again, but the only thing that can be done 


Parliament is bound to protect. But 
we cannot operate on the intentions of 
the companies ; we can only operate on 
the law. We have to decide what the 
law is to be, and it seems to be prema- 
ture to inquire whether the law we have 
laid down is sufficient or not until we 
have heard what the Judges determine 
to be the operation and the effect of that 
legislation. I would suggest to my noble 
Friend that the best course to pursue 
under these circumstances will be to ad- 
journ the Debate until the appeal to 
which reference has been made has been 
decided. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY): I wish to express my 
general concurrence in what the noble 
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Marquess has just said. I entirely 
agree with him as to the immense 
importance of the question itself, 
and the absolute duty of Parliament 
to take every possible step to see 
that our agriculturists have fair play in 
this matter. The noble Marquess will 
doubtless remember the discussions in 
Parliament on this subject, and he will 
recognise that the question is one of ex- 
treme difficulty. Notwithstanding the 
intentions of Parliament, it is always 
found to be an exceedingly difficult 
thing to draw up an Act which will 
exactly carry out the wishes which 
Parliament may have. I need not re- 
peat what the noble Marquess has said, 
because his arguments are unanswerable, 
as to the fact that the moment has not 
arrived for making an examination into 
the matter. As the noble Marquess has 
shown, it is extremely undesirable that 
we should at this moment enter upon 
such an inquiry. It would rather pre- 
judice the question than promote it. I 
merely wish to say, on the part of the 
Government, that we are impressed with 
the importance of the question and with 
the fact that it is the duty of Parliament 
to take every means to see there is fair 
play between the home and the foreign 
producer, because it cannot be, on any 
ground, fair or just that preferential 
rates should be given to any class of 
producers, and much less that we should 
select our own producer at home as the 
victim of that preference against them- 
selves. Surely no one can dispute that 
proposition. The only question now is, 
as to the best way of carrying our wishes 
into effect; and I join with the noble 
Marquess in asking the noble Earl not 
to persevere with his Motion at the 
present moment. 

*THEe Eakt or JERSEY said, that he 
would agree to the suggestion to ad- 
journ the question for the present. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
hoped it would be understood that, while 
he sympathised with the object of the 
noble Earl, he reserved to himself the 
right to discuss what was the particular 
thing to be done when the Debate was 
again brought forward. 

*Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he must 
thank the Earl of Winchilsea for his | 
admirable speech, and thought it would | 
be regarded as extremely satisfactory by | 
agriculturists throughout the country. 

Debate adjourned. 


Earl of Kimberley. 


{LORDS} 


| 
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SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, several Amendments stood on 
the Paper in the name of the Lord Privy 
Seal. The clause, as amended on Report, 
was a follows :— 











REsTRICTION AS TO BEAM TRAWLING 
AND OrtTEeR TRAWLING. 


(1.) The Fishery Board may, by bylaw or 


| bylaws, direct that the methods of fishing 


| known as beam trawling and otter trawling, 
| Shall not be used in any area or areas under the 
| jurisdiction of Her Majesty, within thirteen 
mlies of the Scottish coast, to be defined in such 
| bylaw, and may from time to time make, 
|alter, and revoke bylaws for the purposes of 
\this section. Provided that the powers con- 
| ferred in this section shall not be exercised in 
| respect to any areas under Her Majesty’s juris- 
| diction lying opposite to any re of the coast 
of Ireland, or the west coast of England within 
| 18 miles thereof. No bylaw under this section 
| shall be confirmed by the Secretary for Scotland 
until he shall have directed a local inquiry to be 
held in the district adjoining the part of the sea 
|to be included in the bylaw; at which 
| inquiry all persons interested shall be heard. 
|(2) Any person who uses any such method of 
| fishing in contravention of any such bylaw, 
| shall be liable on conviction, under the Sum- 
| mary Jurisdiction (Scotland) Acts, to a fine not 
|exceeding One hundred pounds, and failing 
| immediate payment of the fine to imprisonment 
| for a period not exceeding sixty days, without 
| prejudice to diligence by poinding or arrest- 
ment, if no imprisonment has followed on the 
| conviction ; and every net set, or attempted to be 
| set, in contravention of any such bylaw, may be 
|seized and destroyed or otherwise disposed of 
| by any superintendent of the herring fishery or 
| other officers employed in the execution of the 
Herring Fishery (Scotland) Acts. Provided 
always that, if no conviction shall follow, any 
net so seized shall be forthwith returned, and 
due compensation made for any loss or 
damage occasioned thereto by such seizure. 
|(3) Sub-section two of section seven of 
| the Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
is hereby repealed, and the provisions of the 
| foregoing sub-section shall be and are hereby 
| substituted therefor. (4) Failing payment by 
a certain date, named in the conviction, of the 
| fine imposed upon the person or persons convicted 
| decree therefor may be pronounced against the 
| owner or owners of the offending vessel or boat, 
jand upon such decree being pronounced the per- 
| son or persons convicted shall be relieved there- 
from and from all penalties attaching thereto. 

| *Tne LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
|TWEEDMOUTH), in moving the omission 
of the words italicised “under the 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty,” said he 
moved the Amendment in fulfilment of 


the pledge he gave on the Report stage. 


|The intention of the Amendment was to 


leave out words inserted by the noble 
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Marquess opposite, which would have 
the effect of destroying the whole clause 
with regard to trawling altogether. The 
Government thought it necessary that 
some further restriction should be 
adopted with respect to trawling in Scot- 
tish waters, and for three reasons—first, 
because, however doubtful the destruc- 
tion done to fish generally by trawling, 
it was undoubtedly possible that in 
limited areas, especially in waters near 
the shore, great damage could be done, 
and these areas rendered for the time use- 
less ; secondly, because great damage was 
also done to the gear of the line and 
net fishermen, especially ininshore waters ; 
and, thirdly, because a very excited state 
of feeling existed between 44-45ths of the 
fishermen of Scotland and the remaining 
1-45th, who were trawlers—a state of 
feeling which the Government thought 
they ought to attempt to allay by giving 
power to the Scottish Fishery Board 
to allocate particular fishing-grounds to 
these particular classes of fishermen. 
He discussed the objection to the pro- 
posal that the restriction on the trawlers, 
prohibiting them from fishing in about 
ten miles of Scottish waters, would have 
a prejudical effect ; and contended that 
that was not the case, and that the 
proposed regulation would not interfere 
with the catch of fish at all. It would, 
no doubt, cause them to burn more coal 
by going farther from the shore, but that 
was all. He pointed out that, according 
to the last report of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, 71 per cent. of the fish caught 
were herrings, and of herrings trawlers 
caught nothing at all. As to the argu- 
ment that it would be very hard indeed 
to see foreign trawlers trawling in waters 
which were closed to British trawlers, he 
believed the contingency was one which 
was not likely to arise. If foreign 
trawlers fished in these grounds they 
would be such a distance from their own 
ports that they would require far more 
coal than would be necessary if they 
fished nearer home; and this was a 
matter which would operate with them. 
The object of the third Amendment was 
to impose an obligation on the Secretary 
for Scotland in cases where foreign 
trawlers made a practice of trawling in 
these prohibited areas to suspend the by- 
law prohibiting trawling in such areas, 
which would give a fair method of com- 
promise on the knotty questions with 
regard to this clause. He commended 
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the Amendments to their Lordships’ 
favourable consideration. 

*THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I wish I could approach the noble Lord 
opposite in a spirit of entire conciliation 
upon this matter, but I feel he has carefully 
abstained from giving anything but the 
shell and the kernel of the Amendment is 
absent. I asssure him that the 
trawlers who are affected do not look 
upon the matter with that indifference he 
imagines. I have received a good many 
telegrams to-day from trawlers, and have 
also received letters from persons who are 
in a state of great apprehension lest his 
proposal should passintolaw. What we 
say is—that you must not prohibit the 
trawling of a British vessel in any place 
where a foreign vessel is able to 
That is a broad principle. If the noble 
Lord could approach foreign Govern- 
ments, and, either by formal or informal 
agreement, obtain from them their con- 
sent that a certain stretch of water shall 
be reserved for other sorts of fishing, and 
that trawling fishing shall be illegal 
therein, the noble Lord would have done 
perfect justice between his own country- 
men and foreigners, and we should have 
no cause of complaint. All the noble 
Lord can tell us is, that he does not think 
it likely that a foreigner can come in. 
We do not know whether that is the case 
or not; we shall not know till we can 
try. But he has taken no security to 
prevent the foreigner coming in. All he 
does is to say: If afterwards it can be 
proved to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland that the foreign trawlers are 
fishing in these waters, that they are 
used as a fishing- ground by foreign 
vessels or boats, then in that case the 
Secretary for Scotland shall withdraw 
the Order and restore the open sea to 
the neutral condition in which it for- 
merly was. It is obvious that that 
method is as cumbrous a mode for relief 
for an injured British trawler as you 
could possibly imagine. In the first in- 
stance, it must be discovered that the 
foreigner is using it as a fishing-ground 
—not merely that he has fished there 
once, but is using it as a fishing-ground. 
Who is to give evidence? There is no 
British trawler allowed ; they cannot be 
there. The line fishermen are not likely 
to give evidence; they will shut their 
eyes very hard. The only persons that 
can possibly give evidence are one or two 
tugs which, I believe, will be at the 
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disposal of the Fishery Board, and who, 
it is supposed, may be in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time. Then comes 
the question of fact, and nothing is more 
difficult to determine than a disputed 
question of fact which takes place at sea. 
I remember once hearing the late Lord 
Hannen, replying to a toast that had 
reference to the Court over which he 
presided, and he said :— 

“ It is hard to do justice as between man and 
man ; it is still er to do justice as between 
man and woman ; but it is next to impossible to 
do justice as between ship and ship.”’ 

That is the fact. Facts when they come 
into a maritime case assume such an 
extraordinary travesty! You find from 
the evidence, which is no doubt honestly 
given on both sides, that every circum- 
stance affects the case so favourably to 
each side in turn, that even such obvious 
questions as whether the wind blew from 
the east or from the west at the same 
moment, are decided differently by the 
evidence recorded. Therefore, the Secre- 
tary of State, when he gets the informa- 
tion, will have to fight through all this 
difficulty of evidence. The facts will be 
very doubtful ; they will only reach him 
on the evidence of the tug, which, I 
suppose, will have conveyed its knowledge 
to the Fishery Board, which, at the next 
quarterly meeting will resolve that the 
matter shall be laid before the Secretary 
for Scotland ; and the Secretary for Scot- 
land will be left to determine whether 
the evidence given by the captain of the 
tug is to be relied upon or not. It will 
depend entirely on the distance fromshore 
—it may beadistance from shore at which 
the beach is not visible—and if the land 
be not visible there is practically no 
method of determining whether the dis- 
tance has been exceeded or not. There 
will be every ground for the Secretary 
for Scotland thinking the question is 
impossible to determine whether there 
has or has not been habitual fishery on 
the part of the foreigner. At each 
elbow, when he is deciding this question, 
there will be political advisers who will 
not have an absolutely impartial result 
in view. The representative of the line 
fishermen of, say Forfarshire, will have 
one opinion, and the representative of 
Teignmouth and North Shields will have 
another ; and I think it is possible that 
the Secretary for Scotland, unless he be 
a man of such exalted virtue as we are 
accustomed to now, will be tempted 


Marquess of Salisbury. 


{LORDS} 
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more to decide by the question whether 
the letters U and G are opposite the 
names of these representatives than by 
the question of the evidence that is laid 
before him. [A noble Lorp: “ What 
do U and G mean!”] Has the noble 
Lord never read that interesting work, 
“ Vacher’s Companion,” in which he will 
see an account of predilections of sup- 
porters and opponents? This proposal 
is exceedingly circuitous, very clumsy, 
and gives every opportunity for not 
carrying the law into effect. In fact, it 
is a statutory indication of how not to 
do it. It would be much simpler to take 
the course recommended by Lord Huntly 
and, I think, by Lord Camperdown, that 
an understanding with foreign Powers 
on the subject shall, in the first instance, 
be arrived at. If you can obtain that 
understanding then, without trusting at 
all to the discretion of the Secretary for 
Scotland, or the doubtful and contested 
evidence on which he will have to rely, 
or the question whether a certain number 
of acts of fishing constitute a use of the 
ground for fishing—without relying on 
any of these doubtful grounds, you will 
then have a clear indication of the mode 
of doing that which you ought to do 
above all other things, and that is, to 
provide precisely equal treatment to the 
foreigner and to your own countrymen 
in respect to these rights of fishing in 
the open sea. I cannot assent, as far 
as I am concerned, to the adoption of a 
law which, I am convinced, will be per- 
petually evaded, which will give no real 
security as to the equal treatment of 
Englishmen and foreigners, and which 
will introduce precedents that can be 
stretched much further, and will be very 
injurious to our countrymen in the open 
sea, 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
hope the House will not be led away by 
the reasoning of the noble Marquess, and 
suppose that this is a question as between 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, and foreigners. 
I maintain it is nothing of the kind, but 
a question really between Englishmen 
and Scotchmen engaged in two particu- 
lar branches of the fishing industry. The 
noble Marquess espouses the cause of the 
trawlers, and takes no account of the 
larger interest which the line and herring 
fishermen have in this matter, placing 
this before you as a question whether 
we are going to do something that will 
be advantageous to the foreigners. If it 
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rested simply there, the argument of the 
noble Marquess would have much force. 
But it does not. The point is, are you 
going, on account of the objections the 
noble Marquess makes to the particular 
provision here for the protection of an 
important class of our fishermen, to leave 
that important class without protection 1 
Because that is what you are about to 
do. That is to say, for the sake of the 
trawlers you are about to expose a very 
large and, I am told,a much more im- 
portant interest of British fishermen 
exposed to great damage and loss, and are 
going to protect trawlers in the exercise 
of their interest in certain waters at the 
expense of another large fishing interest. 
The object of the Amendment of my 
noble Friend is to try to make it impos- 
sible for the foreigner to be able to 
exercise trawling in waters in which 
British trawlers cannot exercise it, and 
at the same time to give some protection 
to line fishermen and net fishermen. I 
may mention that the whole of Moray 
Firth, which is nearly a third of the 
Scottish water on the east coast to be 
considered in this matter, is now subject 
to this prohibition; and, I regret that 
in this case there is not an option given 
to the Secretary for Scotland to suspend 
the prohibition if it were found that 
foreign trawlers fished within those 
waters. The noble Marquess op- 
posite had said: “ Why not get the 
consent of foreign Powers?” I cannot 
help thinking that the noble Marquess 
with his long experience of these trans- 
actions with foreign Powers knew the 
immense difficulty—the almost insuper- 
able difficulty—of obtaining their con- 
sent to provisions of this kind, and it is 
for that reason, and, no doubt, for that 
reason only, that he asked the House to 
adopt this provision. For my part, 
holding as I do the Office of Foreign 
Secretary, if I saw any reasonable pro- 
spect of obtaining the consent of the 
foreign Powers, I would agree that it 
would be the most satisfactory and the 
most complete mode of dealing with the 
matter; but I do not believe there is 
any reasonable prospect of obtaining 
that consent. Then, as to the evidence 
to be brought before the Secretary of 
Scotland. The noble Marquess treated 
the matter as if we were going to a 
court of law. But this is not a case of 
going to law. The case is not to be 
argued as in a court of law, and as 
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between two o- to which the noble 
Marquess referred. If we were going to 
a court of law, I should, perhaps, sym- 
pathise with the objection of the noble 
Marquess, for our experience in that re- 
spect is not encouraging. But in this 
case we go to the Department of the 
Secretary for Scotland. As regards the 
impartiality of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, as between a “U” and a “G,” 
however strong may be my belief in the 
enduring vigour of the present Adminis- 
tration, I can imagine a day when it is 
possible we may have a“ U” before the 
name of the Secretary for Scotland in 
Parliamentary directories, and ‘for my 
part I should have perfect confidence 
that a Secretary for Scotland from the 
Party opposite would administer this 
Act impartially and fairly as between 
the different classes, whatever their 
politics might be. I do not think, there- 
fore, that that is a serious objection. 
Then as to the evidence, if it should be 
proved that the waters were used byasingle 
foreign trawler, the prohibition against 
native trawlers would be removed. But 
even supposing one case of foreign trawl- 
ing escaped notice, there would he no 
serious damage done. If there was any 
serious damage, depend upon it you 
would hear of it. The herring fishermen 
have a great interest at stake, and they 
would be sure to report if there was any 
foreign trawlers in the waters; so that 
upon the whole it does not appear that 
the clause would be found unworkable. 
Therefore I think my noble Friend is 
justified in pressing his Amendment on 
the House. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL hoped the 
House would adhere to the principle 
embodied in the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess accepted the other night, which 
was that they should neither prohibit 
themselves, nor allow the Secretary for 
Scotland to prohibit English or Scotch 
fishermen from using trawling grounds 
open to foreigners. That was the 
principle for which they contended. 
He had never heard a _ more illo- 
gical speech than the speech of his 
noble Friend who had just sat down. 
The noble Earl, in the opening part of 
his speech, seemed to think that it was a 
mere pretence to contend that this was a 
question between native trawlers and 
foreign trawlers. “ It is no such thing,’ 
said the noble Earl; “it is simply a 
question between one class of fishermen 
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and another.” But later on his noble 
Friend confes ed that it was difficult to 
get foreign nations to agree to a limita- 
tion of fishing areas. But why did 
foreign nations object to the limitation 
of those areas? Because they wanted 
their people to fish there. What other 
objection could they have? Why had 
his noble Friend found it difficult to get 
foreign powers to exclude their trawlers 
from those waters? Simply because their 
trawlers found it profitable to fish there. 
That was the reason why the difficulty in 





regard to foreign powers arose, and yet | 


his noble Friend pretended to deny that | 
it was a question between home trawlers 
and foreign trawlers. But he objected 
to any extension of power in the hands 
of officials over British subjects. If 
Parliament objected to trawling over a 
certain area well and good; but why 
should they give power to the Secretary 
for Scotland to modify an Act of Parlia- 
ment in accordance with the desires of 
local bodies of fishermen, and not with a 
view to the general interest of the 
country? It was quite true, as the noble 
Earl had said, that trawling, as com- 
pared with herring-fishing, was but a 
small fraction of the Scotch fisheries. | 
But herring-fishing had nothing whatever | 
to do with this matter. 
different subject. 


{LORDS} 
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accident—that it arose from the distance 
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of a gun-shot years ago. He did not 
know exactly the range of powerful 
artillery in those days, but he should 
say it was ten miles 

*Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Thirteen miles. 

*THE Duke or ARGYLL said, that if 
territorial waters were extended by 
international agreement to 10 or 13 
miles, it would be too large a line to draw 
for the purpose of laws of this kind. 








But he agreed that as trawling and line 
fishing could not be conducted together 
on the same spot in narrow waters where 
they would come into collision, it was 
only perfectly fair that there should be 
some protection for line fishermen. The 
noble Earl had used the words “ protec- 
tion for line fishermen.” “ Protection ” 
had a technical meaning. Was this 
protection to be an artificial pro- 
tection on behalf of a body of men 
who had other men competing with 
them in their industry. If that 
were so it meant that hon. Members 
opposite were going in for protection. 
It was the protection of a particular 











It was a totally | 
The interference by | been given to workers of handlooms as 


'form of industry in favour of certain 
‘men to the exclusion of others who were 
better adapted to work the industry— 
such as the protection that might have 


trawlers with the herring nets was a very | against machinery ; and he, therefore, 


small matter. On the other hand, he | 


wished the House had seen some of the | 
papers circulated by the trawlers of Aber- | 


‘hoped the House would sustain the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 


deen andother places, with theiradmirable | think the noble Duke has shown how 


array of statistics, showing the growing 
importance of the trawling industry as 
compared with line fishing, and the | 
injury done that industry by those pro- 
hibitions ; and compared those statistics | 


with the loose and disconnected state- | 





well justified is the statement that the 
interests of the trawlers is placed above 
| the interests of every other class of fisher- 
‘men by those who are opposing the 
Amendment of my noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal. The noble Duke has 


ment of the noble Lord opposite. There | said that this is a question of the pro- 
could be no question of the much greater | tection of line fishermen as against 
argumentative value of the case put for- | | trawlers. I do not regard it in the 
ward by the trawlers than of the case ‘slightest degree as a question of protec- 
put forward by the Lord Privy Seal. For | tion in the sense in which he applied that 
his part he would go farther than|word. The object of the measure is to 


the noble Marquess, who seemed to say 
that British trawling should not be 
prohibited on waters open to foreign 
trawlers. His view was that they should 
restrict all prohibitive laws of this kind 
to some definite extent such as the three 
miles of the present territorial limit. 
His noble Friend the Lord Chancellor 
stated, on the last occasion the Bill was 
before the House, that that limit was an 


Duke of Argyll. 





secure proper conditions for the regula- 
tion of each class of fishermen, so that 
neither class may interfere with or 
destroy the fishing of the other. If the 


trawlers are allowed to conduct opera- 


tions in the water from which it is pro- 
posed to exclude them, the fishing of the 
herring fishermen will be destroyed. On 
the other hand, by controlling and 
limiting the operation of the trawlers, 
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as proposed, the herring fishermen will 
be uninjured, and at the same time fair 
and legitimate scope will be allowed for 
trawling. That is the object of the Bill. 
It isa perfectly legitimate and reasonable 
object, and I do not know that there 
would be any difficulty in carrying it 
out. If you consider the fact that line 
and herring fishermen form a far greater 
proportion of the fishing industry than 
trawlers, is it not reasonable that you 
should have regard to their interests ? 
Is it fair to leave the line and herring 
fishermen without any protection what- 
ever against the trawlers, when the 
trawlers might destroy them ; while on 
the other hand, under the conditions we 
propose, the trawlers could fish just as 
efficiently without doing the other fisher- 
men any harm. Of course, the question 
of the foreign trawlers is the real diffi- 
culty. But I believe it is put forward as 
part of the game by the Scotch trawlers. 
I do not think myself that there is any 
substance in it. The fact that foreign 
trawlers have come into those waters has 
not been satisfactorily proved, and I do 
not think there is any reason to fear 
that they will come in the future to any 
substantial extent. I can understand 
this being made a question of principle, 
by the opponents of the Amendment of 
my noble Friend. But I cannot under- 
stand why that question of principle 
should not have been fought out long 
ago. Why was not the noble Duke here 
to fight for this question of principle 
when the subject was first brought before 
the House ? 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I was ill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR : That 
was unfortunate, and I am sorry to hear 
it. But could no one be found to voice 
his objection on his behalf? Until the 
noble Marquess moved his Amendment 
this objection in regard to foreign traw- 
ling was never heard of. Now when 
a Scotch Fishery Bill is introduced by 
the other side this question of foreign 
trawling is raised for the first time, and 
as a question of principle which there 
can be no yielding. But what is the 
proposal now before us? If the view of 
the noble Marquess and the noble Duke 
as to foreign trawling turns out to be 
correct, the prohibition against British 
trawling will be removed. Is it not 
worth while to make a little sacrifice 
rather than abandon the line and 
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the herring fishery without any pro- 
tection from trawlers whatever? I 
won’t say the proposal of the Bill is 
perfect, yet I think it does afford an 
adequate and satisfactory solution of the 
question. The noble Marquess said the 
Secretary for Scotland would be guided 
as to the decisions he came to by the 
politicians on either side of him. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think I said there would be a politician 
at each elbow. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: There 
may be a politician at each elbow, but I 
don’t think the Secretary for Scotland, 
to whatever Party he belongs, will, on a 
simple question of this kind, allow him- 
self to be affected by representations of 
politicians, because Parliament has com- 
mitted to him the determination of a 
simple fact: is it shown that foreign 
trawlers come and trawl? I submit that 
the Bill is an adequate solution of the 
difficulty. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he could not accept as correct the state- 
ment of the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that this is a 
question simply between line fishermen 
and trawlers. [The Earl of KIMBERLEY ¢ 
“Line and net fishermen.”] Between 
line and net fishermen and trawlers. He 
was in favour of extending the three- 
mile limit, but when that question was 
raised in Committee it was asked :— 


“How can we permit, or leave it = to, 
foreign trawlers to do that which we say British 
trawlers are not to do ?”’ 


That was a great and real difficulty. If 
he inclined to either side, his inclination 
was towards the line fishermen, but he 
quite admitted the reality of the diffi- 
culty. In the proviso under discussion 
it was said— 


‘‘ Tt is made to appear to the Secretary that 
any area is used as a fishing ground.” 


The noble Marquess had already com- 
mented upon those words. He very 
much questioned whether the mere 
report of a fishing by a single vessel 
could be considered as using a fishing 
ground. It appeared to him it was very 
much open to question whether a single 
action, or even several actions, would be 
considered to constitute a case. But there 
was an alternative, standing in the name 
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of Lord Huntly, which, if their Lord- 
ships did not accept the proposition of 
Lord Tweedmouth, he, in the absence of 
Lord Huntly, would ask them to adopt. 
Lord Tweedmouth proposed that the by- 
law was to cease to be in force if it were 
made to appear to the Secretary that 
any such area was used as a fishing ground 
by foreign vessels. He would propose to 
do that exactly in the reverse way, that 
was to say, that the by-law should not 
come into force until some agreement or 
understanding should be arrived at with 
foreign powers in the matter. He had 
pretty good authority for that, the 
authority of Lord Tweedmouth himself. 
That was the exact course the noble 
Lord recommended in his Committee 
of two years ago. The Committee 
reported — 


‘That the present territorial limit of three 
miles is insufficient, and that for fishery purposes 
alone this limit should be extended, provided 
such extension can be effected upon an inter- 
national basis, and with due regard to the rights 
and interests of all nations. Your Committee 
would earnestly recommend that a proposition 
on these lines should be submitted to an Inter- 
national Conference of the Powers which border 
on the North Sea.”’ 


There was considerable discussion before 
it was agreed to close the Moray Firth. 
The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack said he did not think it had 
been satisfactorily proved that foreign 
vessels had used that trawling ground. 
He could give him the names of two 
that had been in it. But one could not 
be blind to the fact that if they increased 
the area which was closed to trawlers 
they increased the inducements to foreign 
vessels to come and trawl there. That 
was a matter of common sense. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, 
that when this matter had been under 
discussion on previous occasions it had 
been generally treated as one affecting 
mainly the fishermen on the east coast 
of Scotland, and also, to a certain ex- 
tent, the fishermen on the east coast of 
England. However, since the last time 
the Bill was discussed he had received 
a representation from the chairman of 
the Joint Fishery Boards of Lancashire 
strongly protesting against the restric- 
tion pro 


posed to be imposed upon their 
fishing by the original words of the Bill. 


Earl of Camperdown. 


{LORDS} 
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The chairman wrote to him that the 
proposal— 


“in Section 10 of the Sea Fishery (Scotland) 
Bill to exclude trawlers from fishing within 18 
miles of the Scottish coast line will act very 
injuriously upon the interests of a considerable 
section of Lancashire fishermen. They have 
already suffered by the closing of the Firth of 
Clyde, and this additional restriction of fishing 
ground would involve further loss both to fisher- 
men and consumers in Lancashire. It may be 
desirable to extend the territorial limit of sea 
fishery operations, but in the opinion of the 
Lancashire Sea Fisheries Committee this step 
can only be effectively accomplished by inter- 
national arrangement.”’ 


His correspondent was not aware, at the 
time he wrote, of the Amendments in- 
troduced on the Motion of the noble 
Marquess opposite. He could not say 
whether those who represented Lanca- 
shire fishermen were justified in the 
view which they took of the injury 
which would he inflicted upon them, and 
he merely quoted the letter for the pur- 
pose of again calling their Lordships’ 
attention to the fact that this was a Bill 
which did not affect the interests of 
Scottish fishermen only, but also the in- 
terests of English fishermen. When the 
Bill was in Committee he asked the 
noble Lord who represented the Board 
of Trade what was the view taken by 
the Board of Trade upon the subject as 
affecting the interests of English fisher- 
men. The noble Lord was not able to 
give him any answer on that occasion 

he was not present when the Bill was 
last discussed, but he had been present 
that night. Perhaps he would favour the 
House with the views which the Board 
of Trade took upon the matter. The 
Committee on which the Lord Privy 
Seal sat two years ago considered the 
question as affecting British fishermen 
generally. The Report, which was 
drafted by the noble Lord himself re- 
commended a totally different mode of 
procedure from that contained in the Bill. 
Why had that procedure been departed 
from, and why was this treated as an 
exclusively Scotch matter ? 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that by 
the second Amendment, which stood in 
his name, it was sought to make it clear 
that these provisions were intended to 
extend solely to Scottish waters. 

*THE Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
English fishermen fished in Scottish 


waters. 
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*Lorpv TW EEDMOUTH supposed that 
the noble Duke was a sufficiently good 
Scotchman to want to endeavour to keep 
the waters near the coast of Scotland 
for Scotchmen in the first place. Lord 
Camperdown referred to a Report of a 
Committee over which he (Lord Tweed- 
mouth) presided. The noble Lord said 
the proposal of that Committee was that 
the territorial waters should be extended 
by international convention. That was 
perfectly true, but it was not with a 
view to this question at all, but with a 
view to the prohibition of the capture 
and sale of undersized fish. The very 
trawlers who were opposing the Bill 
were promoting a Bill in the House of 
Commons at this very moment. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: If 
the noble Lord will look at his own 
Report he will find that he is mistaken. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
trawling did not come into the Report 
at all. In regard to fishing matters 
generally, it was proposed in the Report 
to extend the territorial limits by a Con- 
vention among the nations bordering on 
the North Sea. That was for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting the sale and capture 
of undersized fish. The very same people 
who were raising this opposition to the 
Bill were promoting a Bill in the House 
of Commons for the prevention of the 
sale and capture of undersized fish ; and 
they were differentiating in that Bill, 
without any idea of international agree- 
ment, between British and foreign fisher- 
men, just as this Bill proposed to do, 
with greater safeguards. Of course, the 
Government were at the mercy of the 
noble Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Not 
at all. I wish you were. [Laughter.| 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
they were at the mercy of the noble 
Marquess in the House of Lords ; but he 
must protest againt the method by which 
the Bill had been treated by the House. 
At every stage the whole object of the 
House had been to cut it down, without 
regard to the fact that its provisions 
were framed on Bills passed by the 
Government of the noble Marquess. It 
seemed to him that the treatment which 
the Bill had received was simply due to 
the fact that it came from a Liberal 
Government. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL asked what 
Bills passed by the late Government the 
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noble Lord referred to. The provisions 
of the Engiish Fisheries Act were very 
materially different. 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that the 
provisions in the English Act of 1888 
with regard to the District Committees 
were absolutely reproduced in this Bill 
as originally introduced, and the pro- 
visions with regard to the restriction of 
trawling were in the same way taken 
exactly from the Act of 1889. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN aaid, 
that the noble Lord’s Committee on Sea 
Fisheries was appointed specially in re- 
spect of the grievances and complaints 
of the Scotch fishermen. [Lord Twerep- 
mouTH : “ Not at all.”] The Report of 
the Committee referred to “the best 
method of governing effectively the 
various classes of fishermen.” Trawlers 
were surely included in that expression. 


The House divided :—Contents, 57 ; 
Not-Contents, 25. 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH proposed an 
Amendment to provide that the powers 
conferred by the section should not 
apply to any waters “lying opposite to 
any part of the coasts of England, Ire- 
land, or the Isle of Man, within thirteen 
miles thereof.” He said that the Amend- 
ment was an extension of that moved by 
the noble Marquess in Committee for 
protection of the coast of Ireland and 
the west coast of England. It would 
prevent any clashing of jurisdictions 
between the authorities in Scotland and 
those of any other part of the United 
Kingdom. 

THe Marquess oF SALISBURY 
said, that he had no intention of resist- 
ing the Amendment, but was it certain 
that any portion of the coast of the Isle 
of Man was affected ? 

*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
there were portions of the coast of the 
Isle of Man within 13 miles of the coast 
of Scotland. 

THe Marquess oF SALISBURY 
said, that in his Amendment he had 
purposely left out any reference to the 
east coast of England. Was that to be 
included in this Amendment ? 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that a 
small portion of the coast of Northum- 
berland might lead to clashing of 
jurisdictions. 


382 
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*Tue Duke or ARGYLL asked whe- 
ther the Amendment was to secure to 
English and Irish fishermen a freedom of 
trawling in waters prohibited to Scotch 
fishermen ? 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, that 
the Amendment only prevented the 
Scotch Fishery Board from prohibiting 
any area within certain limits of the 
coasts of England, Ireland, or the Isle of 
Man. The prohibitions, as far as they 
applied, would relate to all fishermen, 
and not to Scotch fishermen only. 


*Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
in favour of free fishing, but the fact was 
that Scotsmen and Scottish capital were 
prohibited from fishing in a particular 
manner all round the coast of Scotland 
while a careful clause was inserted to 
protect English and Irish capital and 
fishermen. His complaint was, that the 
Bill placed Scotland at a great ‘disad- 
vantage compared with the other two 
countries ; but as far as the Amendment 
went he agreed with it. 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said, the 
noble Duke was hypercritical, because 
the effect of the last Amendment was to 
remove all the difference between Scot- 
land and England. There was, in con- 
sequence of Lord Salisbury’s Amendment, 
no power on the part of the Scotch 
Fishery Board to propose a prohibition 
outside the three-mile limit. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Has the English Board got it? 


*Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : No. 
Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, he took 

the Division on the first Amendment as 
conclusive with regard to the third 
Amendment also, and he did not pro- 
pose to move it. The Amendment on 
the Paper was— 


** Clause 13, line 14, at the end of sub-section 
(1) insert ‘ Provided also, that if it is made to 
appear to the Secretary for Scotland that any 
area defined by a by-law under this section, or 
any part of such area, is used as a fishing ground 
by foreign vessels or boats, and that such foreign 
vessels or boats use any method of fishing of 
which the use is forbidden by the by-law, he 
shall order that in that area, or part, the by- 
law, as respects the said method of fishing, shall 
cease to be in force, and the same shall cease to 
be in force accordingly as from the date specified 
in the order.’” 


{LORDS} 
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(Scotland) Bill. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
did not know what the noble Lord’s views 
were with respect to the Marquess of 
Huntly’ Amendment. It was against 
the view of the noble Duke, and he him- 
self was not particularly fond of it. The 
Foreign Secretary had told the House 
that there were no hopes of making such 
agreements, but the noble Lord might 


‘find Foreign Powers more reasonable 


‘than he expected, and it possibly might 





be of advantage to accept the Amend- 
ment. Its phraseology, however, would 
have to be altered. 


[The following was the Marquess of 
Huntly’s Amendment— 


“Clause 10, page 8, line 14, add ‘ Provided 
also that such by-law or by-laws shall not come 
into force until either the convention or arrange- 
ment with regard to sea fisheries, concluded in 
1882, between Her Majesty and certain Foreign 
States, and which has since come into force and 
been embodied in the Sea Fisheries Act, 1883, 
shall be so extended as to prohibit the subjects 
of such Foreign States from engaging in beam 
and other trawling in the waters which by such 
by-law or by-laws shall be closed to British 
subjects, or until some similar agreement or 
undertaking shall be arrived at with Foreign 
Powers.’ ””] 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY did not 
think there would be any objection to 
insert the Amendment; it might be 
useful. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
suggested an adjournment until the 
following day in order to re-draft the 
Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the House could not insert these words, 
because it would not do to ask for the 
consent of any Foreign Power as to any 
matters within the jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
proposed to make the Amendment read 
in order to provide that the Convention 
or arrangement with regard to sea 
fisheries with Foreign States should be 
so extended as to include the sea within 
13 miles of the English coast. 

*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, his 
feeling was, that it did not much matter 
what the House did with reference to 
this clause. He should prefer to see the 
Bill sent to another place in order to see 
what could be done there with the clause. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY :| their own purpose. As he did not wish 
With all its imperfections on its head? | to take the House by surprise, he begged 
*Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH said, the! to move that the Debate be adjourned 
clause was absolutely nugatory and mere till Thursday, when he should be pre- 


wastepaper. pared to make a full statement of the 
position of the Government upon the 
Debate adjourned. question. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS (SCOTLAND)| Bill as 
ACT (1850) AMENDMENT BILL. | ill read 2°. 


Bill passed through Committee, and SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 


reported without Amendments. | On the Order for the adjourned Debate 
|on the Second Reading of this Bill, 


House adjourned at Five minutes | 
after Seven o'clock) Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
‘bury, E.) raised the question how far the 

| rights of the public would be affected by 

|the Bill. It was, he said, well known 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. there had been for some time very great 
dissatisfaction at the treatment by the 

Monday, 20th May 1895. South Eastern Company of its clients, 
jand he wished to get an expression of 
opinion and promise from the promoters 
The House met at Three of the Clock. | that no opportunity would he taken 
| advantage of to place the travelling public 

|in a worse position. Of course, the Com- 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. | pany might say that they only took the 
The following Bills were read 2°, and | opportunities afforded them by existing 
committed :— | general statutes, but they had just ascer- 


tained that the Company, in connection 
Locat GoveRNMENT Provisional ORDERS | with another Company, had altered their 


(Hovusine oF Work1ne CLASSES) | tariff so far—— 


BILL. | SIR GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Loca GovERNMENT PRovisionaL Orpers | Wokingham), rising to Order, submitted 
(No. 3) Brut. that the hon. Gentleman was travelling 


into matters outside the scope of the 
LocaL GOVERNMENT ProvIsIONAL OrDERs | Bill. 

(No. 4) Brut. *Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member was entitled to raise the question 
of rates in so far as it related to the 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. undertaking which the Company by the 

Bn Bill proposed to take over. 


WESTMINSTER (PARLIAMENT STREET, |, 5!® GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
&c.) IMPROVEMENT BILL. hon. Member was under a complete 


misapprehension, as under the Bill the 
On the Order for the Second Reading ona could charge no other rates 
of this Bill, than those they were now empowered to 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or '| charge. 
WORKS (Mr. Hersert Giapstone,|) Mr. ROWLANDS said, that if any- 
Leeds, W.) said, the Bill proposed to| thing impropei| was alleged against the 
renew certain powers granted by a|Company, the other side would get more 
previous private Act to a local Company | advantage by exercising their right of 
to acquire land in Parliament Street, | reply than by trying to close his mouth. 
Westminster, for the purpose of erecting} He had no other interest than to 
buildings upon it. The question was|endeavour to safeguard the rights of 
one of very considerable public interest.| the public, and everyone was aware— 
The Government, having considered it,! he was bound to use some illustration 
had come to the conclusion that it was|—that the public Press sometime ago 
desirable to take the land themselves for|teemed with letters in regard to 
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the treatment by this particular 
Company and another Company 


of their third-class passengers. He 


asked for an assurance from the} 


promoters of this Bill that they would 
not exact their entire “ pound of flesh” 
from the travelling public. He would 
refrain from blocking the progress of 
the Bill on the understanding that an 
assurance of that kind were given. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL feared that 
he should not be in order were he to 
digress as the hon. Member had done. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS denied that 
he had digressed. . 

Str GEORGE RUSSELL - said, 
that the Bill could have no effect upon 
the question of fares. The fares which 
could be charged were statutory fares, 
and nothing would be altered by the 
proposed transference to the South 
Eastern Company. The sole and ex- 
clusive object of the Company was to 
save the unnecessary expense of a 
separate Board of Management. The 
President of the Board of Trade was the 
guardian angel of the interests of the 
public in railway matters, and he could be 
trusted to take care that those interests 
were not prejudiced by a Bill of this 
kind. Nothing that this Bill proposed 
to do would affect or could affect the 
question to which the hon. Member had 
drawn attention. He trusted therefore 
that the Second Reading of the Bill 
would not be opposed further. 

*Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Mal- 
don), hoped that in matters of this 
kind the President of the Board of Trade 
would act as the guardian angel, not 
only of the Railway Companies but also 
of the public. The representatives of 
the public in that House desired that 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
the officials of his Department should 
consider Bills of this kind, so as to be in 
a position to direct the attention of 
the Committee upstairs to any unfair 
provisions which they might contain. 
It was the more necessary that the Board 
of Trade should discharge that duty, as 
it was very difficult to discuss adequately 
Bills of this kind in that House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.) said, that it was correct to say that 
this Bill would not affect the legal 
aspect of the question of fares on the 
line which was to be transferred to the 


Mr. Rowlands. 


{COMMONS} 
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South Eastern Company. But what the 
hon. Member for Finsbury desired was 
an understanding that the South 
Eastern Company would not raise the 
actual fares now charged on the line to 
be transferred, and he thought the hon. 
Member was entitled to an assurance 
that the South Eastern Company would 
not make use of this Bill to charge 
maximum fares. If that undertaking 
were given his hon. Friend would 
probably be satisfied. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL declared 
that the Company had not the slightest 
intention or desire to raise the fares, nor 
did this Bill afford them means of doing 
so. The sole object of the Company was 
to secure economy by getting rid of a 
useless second Board of Management. 

Mr. ALPHEUS C. MORTON 
(Peterborough) observed that the South 
Eastern Railway wanted looking after 
more than any other railway in the 
Kingdom. It was not enough to say 
that everything was to be as it had been, 
for there was a good deal that ought to 
be altered in connection with the South 
Eastern. He trusted the Committee 
upstairs, before returning the Bill to the 
House, would take care that everything 
that ought to be done in the interests of 
the public was done. Concessions ought 
not to be granted to Railway Companies 
for the benefit of directors and share- 
holders. They ought only to be granted 
for the benefit of the public and the 
country. He hoped that everything 
that was necessary would be done 
by the Board of Trade to protect the 
interests of passengers and others on 
the lines to which this Bill applied. 


Bill read 2°. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


The following Bills were presented and 
read 1° ;— 

COMMONS REGULATION (HALIFAX) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER BILL. 

To confirm a Provisional Order of the Board 
of Agriculture relating to the regulation of High 
Road Well Moor, in the borough of Halifax. 
[Bill 255.] 

COMMONS REGULATION (BEXHILL) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER BILL. 

To confirm a Provisional Order of the Board 
of Agriculture relating to the regulation of 
Bexhill Down, in the county of Sussex. [Bill 
256.) 
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PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 3) BILL. 

To confirm a Provisional Order made by the 
Board of Trade, under The General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Blackness. 
[Bill 257.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 5) BILL. 

To confirm a Provisional Order made by the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, under The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to 
the rural sanitary district of Mountmellick. 
[Bill 258.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 6) BILL. 

To confirm a Provisional Order made by the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, under The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating to 
the urban sanitary district of Kilkenny. [Bill 
259.] 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
(ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS). 
Copy presented,—of Report to the 
Committee of Council on Education of 
the proceedings of the Charity Commis- 
sioners under the Endowed Schools Acts, 
1869 to 1889, for the year 1894 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS ACT, 1883. 

Copy presented,—of Twelfth Report 
of the Comptroller General for the year 
1894 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


OPIUM (ROYAL COMMISSION). 
Copy presented,—of Supplement to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Opium, Note by the Maharajah Bahadur 
of Durbhanga, K.C.I.E. [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

Copy presented,—of Thirteenth An- 
nual Report for the year 1894 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


HABITUAL OFFENDERS, &c. 
(SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Habitual 
Offenders, Vagrants, Beggars, and In- 
ebriates in Scotland [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


{20 May 1895} 
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TREATY SERIES (No. 9, 1895). 
Copy presented,—of Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China respect- 
ing the Junction of the Chinese and 
Burmese Telegraph Lines. Signed at 
Tien-tsin, 6th September 1894 [by Com- 


'mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS IN 
COUNTIES (SCOTLAND). 
Return ordered,— 


“Showing with respect to each County or 
Division of a County in Scotland the number of 
Parliamentary Electors on the Register, distin- 
guishing them according to their qualifications, 
and in the case of ownership and occupation 
voters setting forth separately those resident in 
the constituency and those non-resident therein, 
in the following form :— 


(6) 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS IN 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered,— 


“Showing with respect to each Parliamentary 
Burgh, Division of a Burgh, or District of 
Burghs, in Scotland, the number of Parliamen- 
tary Electors on the Register, distinguishing 
them according to their qualifications, and in 
the case of tenants or occupiers setting forth 
separately those resident in the constituency 
— those non-resident therein, in the following 
orm :— 


(6) 
Remarks. 








4 (5) 
Electors 
not Total of 
included | Registered 
Electors. 


in the 


preceding 
Columns. 
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Lodgers. 
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Resident 
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or 
Groups 
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Parlia- 








—(Sir George Trevelyan.)”’ 
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at Hull, 


CITY CHURCH FUND. 
Address for— 
“ Return of the sums of money paid over to 
Trustees 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the 
of the Central Governing Body of the a nd 


Parochial Charities in t of the sw 
income of the City Chure d, as provid 
Clause 52 of the Central Scheme. together ay 


particulars of the application of such sums re- 
quired by the City Parochial Charities Act, 
1883, Section 14 (a). yey. Alban Gibbs.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (VACATING OF 
SEATS). 


First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Minutes of Proceedings and 
an Appendix, brought up and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.-_[No. 272.] 


Minutes of Proceedings, with an 
Appendix, to be printed.—| No. 272.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(WESTON - SUPER- MARF) BILL.— 


[H.L.] 
Read 1°, and referred to the Exami- 
ners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 


| to be printed.—{Bill 260.] 


GREENOCK HARBOUR BILL.—{n.t.] 


Read 1°, and referred to the Exami- 
ners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 





FACTORY INSPECTION AT HULL. 


Mr. CHARLES WILSON (Hull, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
have inquiries made into the action of 
the Factories’ Inspector at Hull, who has 
lately caused prosecutions for slight 
breaches of the Acts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asquirn, Fife, E.): I have made 
inquiry with regard to the prosecutions 
referred to, and I find that in every case 
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the Inspector acted properly in under- 
taking them. I cannot regard it as a 
slight offence that employers who are 
allowed two hours’ overtime should 
exceed that limit, or that firms who 
have been allowed to substitute another 
day for Saturday as the half-holiday 
should deprive the workpeople altogether 
of the weekly half-holiday. In one case 
a boy had been employed for 74 hours 
without a break for food. I entirely 
approve of the action of the Inspector, 
who would have failed in his duty if he 
had allowed the provisions of the Factory 
Act to be disregarded. 


PRESS TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire why there is a loss 
on sixpenny telegrams throughout the 
country, and to inquire into other mat- 
ters connected with the expenditure 
and deficit in the telegraph depart- 
ment, especially with regard to press 
telegrams ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. ArNoLp Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : 
No, Sir; I cannot agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee as the hon. 
Member suggests, except on the terms 
which I stated in this House on the 4th 
and on the 29th ultimo. I beg to refer 
the hon. Member to the answers I then 
gave. I have, so far, received no such 
assurance as I asked for on those 
occasions. 


PARISH COUNCILS IN ANGLESEY. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he can inform the House what 
is the number of civil parishes in 
Anglesey which have separate parish 
councils ; what is the total number of 
parish councils which have been 
formed in Anglesey; and how many 
parishes have been united in order to 
form parish councils ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I 
find that the total number of parish 
councils in Anglesey is 52, and that each 
of them has been formed for a separate 


parish. 


{20 May 1895} 
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ANIMALS DIVISION, BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, if he will 
explain why, although since the retire- 
ment of Professor Brown from the 
directorship of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in 1893 no fresh director has been 
appointed, the Department has been 
re-named the Animals Department ; 
whether he will state who is the director 
or principal of the Animals Department, 
and whether he is a member of the 
veterinary profession ; and whether he is 
aware that a strong feeling exists in the 
veterinary profession against the recent 
alterations in the organisation and 
methods of the Veterinary Department ; 
and will he state what steps, if any, he 
proposes to take in the matter ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hersert 
GarpDNER, Essex, Saffron Walden): On 
the re-arrangement of business which 
took place on the retirement of Professor 
Brown in 1893 the term “ Animals 
Division” was applied to the officers 
engaged on duties which are connected 
with the animal industry, but which do 
not require the possession of veterinary 
knowledge for their proper performance. 
The term “ veterinary ” would have been 
inappropriate to the division thus consti- 
tuted, and a separate status, was, more- 
over, assigned to our veterinary staff. 
The principal of the Division is Major 
John Trenchard Tennant, who is not a 
veterinary surgeon, but who has had 
nearly 20 years’ experience of the 
business upon which he is engaged, and 
to whose ability and work in the past 
agriculturists are very greatly indebted 
I am aware that many members of the 
veterinary profession would have pre- 
ferred that no changes in our organisa- 
tion should have been made, but I am 
satisfied that these changes were neces- 
sary in the interest of the public service, 
and I do not propose, nor indeed is it in 
my power, to make any other arrange- 
ments. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES. 
Mr. HARRY FOSTER : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade—(1) 
if he can explain why no communication 


has been made to any of the Foreign 
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Powers interested in the North Sea 
Fisheries, a period of nearly two years 
having elapsed since the recommendations 
of a Select Committee of this House ; (2) 
whether he has now received any com- 
munication from Lowestoft forwarding 
him resolutions unanimously passed at a 
meeting of those engaged in the trawling 
industry and, longshoremen of that port, 
taking strong objection to Part I. of the 
Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill ; (3) whe- 
ther he has also received a communication 
from the Gipping Angling Preservation 
Society expressing strong approval of 
Part II. of the said Bill ; and (4) whether 
he is now in a position to state what 
opportunity he is prepared to afford the 
House of discussing the principles of the 
Bill? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tote BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 
8.): As I explained, in answer to a former 
question, the negotiation of international 
conventions is a difficult and delicate 
matter, and one which does not always 
issue in success. In this particular case 
much consideration would be needed 
before the steps referred to in the ques- 
tion tending to enlarge the territorial 
three-mile limit could be taken, and the 
matter is still before Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. I have received such a com- 
munication as mentioned in the second 
paragraph of the question, but must 
observe that some of those Gentlemen who 
were at the meeting, including the gentle- 
man in whose office it was held, were 
present at a previous meeting which 
unanimously approved of the proposals 
which are embodied in the Bill. I am 
not at present able to say what oppor- 
tunities for discussing the Bill can be 
given. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: May I ask 
the right hon Gentleman whether he 
proposes to continue the course of putting 
this Bill down after midnight when there 
is no chance of discussing it ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I must take 
the best course I can. 





ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 1| 
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THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Inspector Gene- 
ral informs me that appointments of 
members of the force to the position of 
County Inspectors’ clerks are made from 
the list of assistant clerks without exam- 
ination. For the position of assistant 
clerk, however, an examination is, as a 
rule, necessary, but, as a number of 
members of the force, who have already 
passed a Civil Service Examination, 
have volunteered for this post, no 
further examination is, at present, 
contemplated. 


EDUCATION EXAMINATIONS IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—(1l) what are the 
respective percentages of answering at a 
results examination which entitle a 
pupil to a satisfactory pass and to a 
mere pass in the several subjects of the 
programme ; and (2), whether, in order 
to secure uniformity of examination in 
the several districts, the Commissioners 
of National Education would cause the 
instructions to their inspectors to be 
published as is done in England ? 

“Ir. J. MORLEY: (1) The general 
understanding amongst the Inspectors is 
that wherever a percentage can be taken 
as a basis of the calculation, the value of 
the answering of a pupil at the results 
examination to entitle him to a satisfac- 
tory pass should be over 60 per cent. ; 
and to entitle him to a mere pass it 
should be over 40 per cent. (2) The 
Commissioners have, however, under 
consideration, the propriety of issuing, 
at an early date, a code of regulations as 
to the interpretation of the results pro- 
gramme, and of the mode of examination 
to be pursued in certain cases, for the 
general guidance of Inspectors and 


| teachers. 


| 
COLONIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | | beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when will| for Foreign Affairs, whether he has ob- 
an examination for County Inspectors’ | | served that under the rule respecting the 
clerks (Royal Irish Constabulary) be| use of the prefix “Honourable” by 
held, and what is the cause of delay? 


Mr. Harry Foster. 


_ Colonial Members of Parliament and 
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Ministers when absent from their res-,of 1891, stating the quantity of seed 
pective Colonies, the non-official Mem- distributed in the years 1880-91, and 
bers of the Legislative Council appointed | 1895, also the amount allowed the clerk 
by the Governor of Natal and other for his services during 1880 and 1891 ; 
Colonies of minor importance would be (3) whether the clerk of the union was 
accorded a distinction denied to some of allowed a sum of over £50 out of the 
the most distinguished servants of the surplus of the loan for his duty in con- 
Crown, such as the Members of the | nection with the seed distribution at the 
Council of the Viceroy or Governor-| weekly meeting held on 9th May last ; 
General of India ; and whether he can | (4) whether due notice of this meeting 
state the number of persons entitled,|was given to such members; and (5) 
under the rule referred to, to be styled| whether he can specify the duty per- 
“ Honourable ” throughout the Empire, formed by the clerk and his assistants? 


and also the number of officials and| yr JOHN MORLEY: In reply to 
Members of Council disqualified byit? | the first question, I have to say that the 
THe UNDER SECRETARY ror | amount of the seed loan applied for this 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. Sypney Buxton, | year in the Carrick-on-Shannon Union 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The rule on | was £1,205, and the amount expended 
this question refers, as I have already | was £1,178. The answer to the second 
twice informed the hon. Gentleman, | question is that the amount expended in 
solely to the Members of the Executive | the Union under the Act of 1880 was 
or Legislative Councils of the self-gov-| £7,222, and under the Act of 1891, 
erning Colonies. I have no information | £2,123. The quantity of seed distri- 
as to whether the Members of the/ buted in 1880 was 500 tons; in 1891, 
Indian Council desire that it should be | 282 tons; and in 1895, 180 tons. The 
extended to them. The number of per- | sum allowed to the clerk for his services 
sons entitled would, therefore, be the | under the Acts in 1880 was £75, and in 
number of Executive Councillors and | 1891, £50. In reply to the third and 
Legislative Councillors for the time | fourth questions, I have to state that a 
being in Colonies possessing responsible sum of £50 has been voted to the Clerk 
government, besides the ex-Executive | for his services this year, but no notice 
Councillors to whom the privilege of | of the intention to advance this sum was 
retaining the title for life has been/| given, and the matter is to be recon- 
granted. The number of persons to | sidered after notice. The answer to the 
whom the privilege has not been ex- | fifth question is that the duties of the 
tended—there is no disqualification in|clerk and his assistants have been to 
the matter—would be the members of | carry out the instructions of the Local 
the other Colonial, Executive and Legis- | Government Board, to fill up the several 
lative Councils for the time being. I| forms, and to personally carry out the 
must be allowed to point out to the hon. | work of distribution for 13 days to more 
Gentleman that the Colonies of “minor|than 1,000 persons. The work to be 
importance” to which he alludes include | done by the clerk in this matter is not 
Canada, the Cape, New South Wales, yet at an end. 
New Zealand, and others, as well as 
Natal. 











O’HARA ESTATE, COUNTY GALWAY. 


. Aang «ind Ae Ati Mt old Mr. DAVID SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): 
CARRICK-ON-SHANNON UNION. I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
Patrick) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre-| is aware that an agreement to purchase 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— | was entered into on lst November 1891 
(1) whether he is aware of the amount | between James Coyand the trusteesof the 
of the loans borrowed and expended by O'Hara Estate, Derryhoyle, Craughwell, 
the Guardians of Carrick-on-Shannon | County Galway, and that the interest on 
Union, under the Seed Supply (Ireland) | the amount of the purchase has been 
Act, 1895 ; (2) whether he can state the | regularly paid since; and could he 
amounts expended respectively under the | explain the grounds of the delay in the 
Seed Supply (Ireland) Acts of 1880 and | sale being confirmed and completed 1 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in-| applies to an evicted farm on which a 


formed that the proceedings in this case 
are in the Land Judge’s Court, that they 
have been pending since September 1893, 
that the requisitions on title issued on 
the 18th January last, and that they 
have not since been answered. 


A PROHIBITED MEETING. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that on Sunday 28th April, at 
Corduff, near Carrickmacross, bodies of 
people, returning to their homes from a 
peaceful meeting, were stopped on the 
high road by the police; and that one 
body of people when stopped by the 
police proceeded to cross the fields in 
order to reach another road ; whether they 
were pursued by the police and roughly 
handled ; and, whether some band instru- 
ments were taken from the people by 
the police and the instruments injured ; 
and, if so, whether the action of the 
police was in accordance with the law? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am informed 
by the District Inspector of Police that 
the promoters of the meeting referred to 
had previously been warned that no 
assemblage would be permitted within a 
certain radius. An attempt, however, 
was made by the crowd, accompanied by 
a band, to hold the meeting inside this 
radius, and at this point one of the 
drummers pushed his way through the 
police, who quietly stopped him, took the 
instrument from him, and at once 
handed it over to the other bandsmen. 
The drum was in no way injured. The 
District Inspector assures me that the 
people were not at any time pursued, 
nor was anyone roughly handled, as at 
no time did the police come into collision 
with the people. 

Mr. DILLON : The right hon. Gentle- 
man says “ within a certain radius.” A 
certain radius of what ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Within a certain 
radius of an evicted farm. My hon. 
Friend is aware that I have laid down 
that a meeting should not be held within 
a given distance of an evicted farm. 
That rule has worked very well, and the 
people have not complained of it. 

Mr. DILLON : It is very important 
for the people, in order to understand 
this matter, to know whether a rule 





new tenant is living, or whether it 
applies also to an empty evicted farm ; 
because I understand that in this case it 
was an empty evicted farm. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If my information 
is right, on this occasion the meeting 
was held to denounce two given in- 
dividuals, not, it is true, for holding, but 
for allowing their cattle to trespass on a 
farm near their holding. That would 
be an object of individual intimidation 
if my information is correct. 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY FARMS IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, in November 1890, an award was 
made between the Drapers’ Company 
and certain of their tenants, one of the 
conditions of the award being that if the 
sales of their farms should be delayed 
through the fault of the Company the 
tenants should not be called upon to pay 
any rent to the Company pending such 
delay ; and that this condition has been 
violated in the case of John Wright, 
who has been served with an ejectment 
by the Company for the sum of 
£46 16s. 8d.; and whether he will 
inquire whether the delay in carrying 
out the sale of John Wright's farm is 
caused by the Land Commission or by 
the Drapers’ Company ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed thatthe application for anadvance 
to purchase the holding referred to was 
refused by the Land Commission on the 
grounds that there was no means of 
access to the holding except through 
arother holding upon which Wright 
resided, and in respect of which no agree- 
ment for purchase has been lodged. It 
would appear, therefore, that the delay 
has been caused by the tenant, who could 
get over the difficulty by entering into 
an agreement for the purchase of both 
holdings. 


BELGIAN IMPORT DUTIES. 
CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheftield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
steps he proposes to take against the 
proposed increase of the Belgian duties 
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upon biscuits, hosiery, hardware, watches, | 


cotton tissues, carpets, woollen shawls, | 
and scarves, waxed cloth, and kindred 
specialities of British trade and labour, 
as detailed in the May number of The 
Board of Trade Journal, and which 
increases are declared to have been not 
only approved but even added to by the 
Central Section of the Second Chamber in 
Brussels ? 

Mr BRYCE: I have conferred with 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
on the subject, and in our opinion it 
would not be to the advantage of British 
trade that any official representation 
should be addressed to the Belgian 
Government at this moment. The pro- 
posed changes are now before the Belgian 
Chambers, with whom the decision with 
regard to them rests. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
Then am I to understand that nothing 
whatever is to be done when a foreign 
Government makesa tariff against British 
goods? [Cries of “ Order.”] I ask the 
President of the Board of Tradeis nothing 
whatever to be done ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member will 
not be correct in understanding that 
nothing is to be done or is being done. 
I have answered the question on the 


Paper. 


REFUSAL TO TRANSFER A LICENCE IN 
BANFFSHIRE. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cum 
berland, Cockermouth): I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland, whether he 
is aware that the local licensing autho- 
rity unanimously refused the transfer 
of the licence of the only public-house 
in the village of Findochty, in Banffshire, 
in compliance with thealmost unanimously 
expressed request of the householders 
and inhabitants ; and that the transfer 
was then granted in appeal by the Banff 
Quarter Sessions by a majority of 26 
votes to 18; and whether, if the case is 
as above stated, he can suggest any 
method by which the inhabitants of Fin- 
dochty can obtain redress in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir Grorce TREVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have received a telegram 
from the Sheriff of Banff saying that he 
is sending a report on the subject by 
to-day’s post, and I shall reply to the 
hon. Member to-morrow. 


{20 May 1895} 
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PARISH COUNCIL OF LOCHALSH, 
ROSS-SHIRE. 


Mr. J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
whether he is aware that at the recent 
parish council election in the Lochalsh 
ward of Lochalsh parish, Ross-shire, the 
Rev. Angus Galbraith and Duncan 
M‘Lennan were elected parish councillors 
on the nomination of Donald Cameron 
and Farquhar Macrae, and that Donald 
Cameron was also elected a parish 
councillor ; and that Donald Cameron 
and Farquhar Macrae, although their 
names appeared on the roll of voters, 
had their names returned to the parochial 
board, since the parish council election, 
as being in arrear with their rates, and 
therefore not entitled to be entered on 
the roll of voters or to nominate or be a 


:| candidate ; whether he will declare, in 


consequence of these irregularities, the 
election of the above councillors null and 
void, and either declare the three other 
candidates elected or order a new election; 
and whether he will take steps to protect 
the bond fide electors in future, and pre- 
vent such irregularities in making u 
the roll of voters in the parish of Lochalsh. 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : I am 
informed that the persons referred to paid 
their rates immediately after the collector 
made up his books on the 20th of June, 
and were therefore not returned to the 
Assessors as defaulters. I have no power 
to declare the election null and void. 
The only competent way of raising the 
question was by petition in the usual way. 


WOODFORD PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. SHEEHY: TI beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that at the 
petty sessions held at Woodford on Mon- 
day the 13th inst. Colonel Longbhourne 
R.M., presiding, a bailiff on the Clanri- 
carde estate occupied a seat on the Bench ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
his attention has been frequently called 
to the relations that exist between 
Colonel Longbourne and Lord Clanri- 
carde’s servants, he will state whether it 
is the intention of the Lord Chancellor 
to take any action with regard to the 
conduct of this Magistrate ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Colonel 
Longbourne informs me that it is not the 
fact that a bailiffon the Clanricarde 
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estate occupied a seat on the Bench at 
Woodford Petty Sessions on the 13th 
instant, and that no relations of any sort 
exist between him and Lord Clanricarde’s 
servants. 





Army 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
T beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Board have declined to grant Orders in 
the Metropolis under the Electric Light- 
ing Acts unless the power of purchase in 
favour of the Local Authority be reserved 
at the end of 42 years from the 22nd 
August 1889, and upon the terms of Sub- 
section 2 of the Act of 1888 ; whether, 
in view of the fact that this section pro- 
vided for the Companies working the 
electric light for 42 years from the date 
of the Order, it is intended to require a 
company to sell its undertaking before it 
has had 42 years of working life; and, 
if so, whether, as the period of 42 years 
reckoned from 1888 is already reduced 
by nearly seven years, and is daily di- 
minishing, he will consider the desirability 
of giving terms more favourable to the 
Companies in consideration of their Order 
lasting for a shorter period than the 42 
years provided by the Act? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir ; that is so, but 
Section 2 of the Electric Lighting Act, 
1888, provides that the Local Authority 
may purchase the undertaking after the 
expiration of a peried of 42 years, or such 
shorter period as is specified in the 
Provisional Order. The Board of Trade 
have held that it is in the interest of 
London that the power of purchase by 
the Local Authority or Authorities shall, 
as far as possible, operate at the same 
date over the whole of the Metropolis. 
To this policy the Board of Trade adhere. 
The time does not seem to have arrived 
when it becomes necessary to consider 
whether any relaxation in terms on which 
such undertakings may be purchased may 
require to be made in order to render it 
worth the while of Companies to enter 
upon new enterprises. 


ARMY FOOD SUPPLY. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the contract 
for supplying meat to the troops in the 


Mr. John Morley. 
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Home District has recently been given 
to a person who has been more than 
once fined for supplying inferior meat 
in another district ; whether the General 
Officer commanding another district has 
objected to this person supplying the 
troops in the district under his com- 
mand; whether the General Officer 
commanding the Home District has any 
voice in the appointment of the con- 
tractor ; and whether, in other districts, 
the General Officer has a voice in such 
appointments ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CaMPpBELL-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): There is no contractor for 
the meat supply of the Home District. 
The supply is divided among not less 
than 11 contractors. Except for a few 
large stations, the General Officer com- 
manding accepts such tenders as he 
thinks fit. In the few exceptions he 
submits the tenders, with his recom- 
mendation, to the War Office for 
decision. After full consideration a 
contract for supplying meat to a part of 
the Home District has been given to a 
certain contractor, to whom, it is pre- 
sumed, the hon. Member’s question 
refers, but security has been taken for 
the due performance of his contract. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: Has that 
person been fined before ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think he has been fined before, 
but one or two complaints of greater or 
less importance were made against him ; 
and on the whole he has supplied other 
districts with perfect satisfaction on 
many occasions. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) : 
I suppose such a matter comes first of 
all before the Director of Contracts, and 
does not come before the right hon. 
Gentleman until there is a difficulty or 
difference of opinion. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It would come before the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the contract for the supply of 
meat for the troops in the Home District 
has recently been let by tender; and 
whether the lowest tender has been 
accepted ! 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Contracts have recently been made for 
the meat supply of all stations in the 
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Home district. except London, which is 


still under consideration. In each case 
the lowest tender has been accepted. 


WESTPORT UNION. 
Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 


to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in| 
view of the fact that Section 93 of the) 
Act 1 and 2 Vict., chapter 56, provides | 


that any guardian who is concerned as 
contractor for workhouse supplies renders 
himself liable to forfeit £100, and that 
Section 22 of the Act 6 and 7 Vict., 
chapter 92, provides that any person 
who has been convicted under the first- 
mentioned section shall not be capable 
of being elected or of acting as a guardian 
—(1) whether it is the duty of a Local 
Government Board Inspector, when 
made aware of the facts of the case, to 
institute proceedings against any person 
who violates the above Acts ; (2) whether 
Mr. Lynch, Local Government Board 
Inspector, is aware that Mr. Moran, the 
defeated candidate at the late poor law 
election for the Westport Union, 
offended against the law in supplying 
bread to the Union during his term of | 
office as guardian of the poor; and, if | 
so, why does he not prosecute Moran ; ; 
and (3) is he aware that the late Dr. | 
Brodie and Mr. Robinson, Local Gov- 
ernment Board Inspectors, issued writs 
and recovered the usual fine (£100) for 
similar offences as those with which 
Moran is charged, in two cases ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I am in- 
formed that it is the duty of the Local 
Government Board, but not of their In- 
spector, if satisfied that the law has been 
violated, to institute proceedings as 
mentioned in the first paragraph. The 
Board state that there was no corrobora- 
tion of the charge made against Moran, 
and that there was not, in their opinion, 
sufficient evidence in support of it to 
justify them in instituting proceedings 
against him. With reference to the 
third paragraph, I am told that the pro- 
ceedings mentioned were taken by the 


Poor Law Commissioners and the Local | 


Government Board respectively, and 
that in both cases the evidence was con- 
sidered sufficient to justify the taking of 
the proceedings 

Mr. W. 0. BRIEN (Cork City) : 
May I ask, was it not the duty of the 
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inspector to report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that he had been offered 
proofs that this man was fraudulently 
carrying on business ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think he is 
now no longer a guardian. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN : Is it not the fact 
that at this moment the question is 
pending whether or not this man is to 
be a Poor Law Guardian? Is there no 
prospect of bringing him to justice if, 
as I have satisfied myself, the charges 
are true and can be proved ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have just said 
that I was going to look into me matter 
a little further. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been drawn toa resolution 
of the Westport Board of Guardians, 
passed at their meeting on the 9th instant 
in which they say that, owing to the fail- 
ure of potato crop and the want of 
remunerative works, the outdoor relief 
rate has become so high that they have 
|resolved to discontinue it; and what 
| sage he proposes to take in order to 
enable the Board to carry on the work of 
the union. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : My attention 
| | has been drawn to the resolution referred 
to. The question of affording employ- 
ment on relief works to increased 
numbers in this union is now under 
consideration. 





LIMERICK AND FOYNES MAILS. 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
| whether his attention has been called to 
| the loss of time involved in the present 
arrangement for the conveyance of night 
mails between Limerick and Foynes by 
road instead of by rail, as the day mails 
are now carried ; and, whether these 
mails for a large district of North Kerry 
and West Limerick, bringing also in 
many of the places so served the only 
mails in the day, could be expedited by 
‘three hours without any material in- 
crease of cost, to the great advantage of 
those localities, if conveyed by rail ; and, 
if so, whether he will take steps to effect 
the necessary changes for the purpose. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I have 
not received any complaints on the sub- 
ject, and I can hardly admit that the 
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existing service by road is inconvenient, 
seeing that the mails reach Foynes by 
6.0 a.m. and are not despatched from 
that place until 6.30 p.m. The Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company 
have, however, come forward with a pro- 
posal to convey the Mails, and I am in 
communication with them, with the view 
of ascertaining whether any satisfactory 
arrangement can be come to. There is 
a considerable loss on the existing 
service, and I should not feel justified in 
sanctioning any new arrangement which 
involved a material increase of expense. 


POST OFFICE SERVANTS AND 
POLITICAL ELECTIONS. 

Mr. D. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, whether Post Office servants are 
debarred from taking an acting part in 
political elections, such, for instance, as 
speaking in support of candidates, and 
standing on their local political com- 
mittees or councils ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : The case 
is as the hon. Member’s question implies. 
The words of the rule are as follows :— 


1. That no Postmaster or other servant of the 
Department shall serve on a Committee having 
for its object to promote or prevent the return 
of a particular Candidate to Parliament. 2. That 
he shall not support or oppose any particular 
Candidate or party either by public speaking or 
writing. 


I hold it to be of the highest import- 
ance that Postmasters and all other Post 
Office servants should maintain a certain 
reserve in political matters, and not put 
themselves prominently forward on one 
side or the other ; that they should, in 
fact, carefully avoid doing anything that 
may lend colour to the suggestion that in 
the discharge of their official duties they 
are influenced by political or party 
motives. In practice, the rule I have 
quoted applies not to the Post Office alone 
but to the whole of the Civil Service of 
the Crown. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) asked whether the rule 
applied to the sub-postmasters ! 


{COMMONS} 
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prevent a postman asking a question 
privately with regard to the service? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Oh no, 
Sir! It would not affect a question 
of that kind. 


LAUNDRIES AND THE FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHOPS ACT. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, 8.) I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
propose or accept an Amendment by 
which laundries attached to convents will 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Factories and Workshops Act ! 

Mr. ASQUITH : The question as to 
the best mode of adapting the provision 
of this clause to religious and charitable 
institutions, in connection with which 
laundry-work is carried on for profit, is 
under consideration, and the decision of 
the Government will be announced in 
due time before the clause is reached in 
the Standing Committee. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland if he will state the names 
of the counties in Scotland where the 
sanitary inspector or sanitary inspectors 
engage in private practice or hold any 
other appointment ¢ 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: Sani- 
tary inspectors are engaged in private 
business or hold other public appoint- 
ments in the following counties :——Aber- 
deenshire, Fife (Dumfermline district), 
Nairn, Peebles, Selkirk, Orkney, and 
Zetland. 


GREENCASTLE HARBOUR, COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. J. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the harbour inside the pier 
at Greencastle, County Donegal, which 





was built at considerable expense out of 
| public money, has been for many years 
silted up with the sand to a depth of 


Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Yes, Sir ;| seven feet at the pier head, so that it is 
a sub-postmaster is in the service of the! now impossible for small fishing boats to 


Post Office. 


go alongside the pier except at high 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | water and in good tides ; is he aware 
Burghs) asked whether the rule would | that this is the only safe pier between 


Mr. Arnold Morley. 
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Portrush and Ramelton for fishermen ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
the Board of Works’ Engineer recently 
inspected the harbour in consequence of 
representations from the locality, and 
reported the harbour as useless, and re- 
commended that it should be restored 
to its original state, the Board of Works 
will give the necessary order to have it 
dredged so that it can be used by the 
fishermen in this most important fishery 
district ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I am informed 
that the bed of Greencastle Harbour has 
silted up during late years to the extent 
of three feet in depth near the pier head. 
There are several very fair small har- 
bours between Portrush and Ramelton, 
but I have no doubt that the deepening 
of the harbour at Greencastle would be 
of much benefit to the fishermen. The 
Government have addressed a communi- 
cation to the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury informing them of the work re- 
quired to be done and the estimated 
cost. Should the Grand Jury not move 
in the matter at the coming Assizes it 
is the intention of Government to re- 
commend the Treasury to authorise the 
Board of Works to proceed with the 
work. 
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accommodation of 123 seamen, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. They were engaged in 
India under the provisions of the Indian 
Act, which requires less accommodation 
for seamen than the British Act. In 
certifying for tonnage in cases of this 
kind, the Board of Trade surveyors dis- 
allow the deduction made from the gross 
tonnage in respect of crew space, the 
|result of which is that the vessel has to 
/pay more for light and harbour dues. 
|The number for which the poop is cer- 
| tified is carved in a prominent place on 
|the beam just within the entrance to 
| the poop. 
_ Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON asked 
| whether all the ships in the Port of 
|London carrying Lascar crews were 
‘complying with the provisions of the 
| Merchant Shipping Act. 

Mr. BRYCE replied that he could 
‘not say without notice. 
| Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON asked 
| whether there was a sufficient number of 
Board of Trade surveyors to see that the 
| Act was complied with upon all ships at 
|the different ports of the United King- 
| dom, and, if not, whether he would see 
that more inspectors were appointed ! 

Mr. BRYCE: We have no reason to 
'think the number of 
| insufficient. 


| Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON gave 





surveyors is 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON | notice that at the end of Questions he 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the would move the adjournment of the 
President of the Board of Trade whether | House to call attention to the subject. 


he can state the number of Lascar sailors | 
and firemen employed as the crew of | 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamship | 
Himalaya; whether he can state how | 


MOUNT BELLEN WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. J. ROCHE (Galway, E.): I beg 





many of those men live in the forecastles | to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
allotted to their use ; how many of such | Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether his 
forecastles are certified for the accom-|attention has been called to certain 
modation of men in accordance with the | irregularities disclosed at a recent sworn 
provisions cf the Merchant Shipping | inquiry held at Mount Bellen Workhouse 
Act ; and whether he can also state if|respecting the alleged adulteration of 
the section of the Act has been complied | necessaries supplied to the inmates of 
with which provides that at the entrance | the Union hospital; (2) if the Local 
to each forecastle there shall be carved | Government Board have taken any steps 
or painted in a prominent place on the to remedy the state of things disclosed 
beams or otherwise the certified number | in the report of the Ladies’ Visiting Com- 
which each forecastle shall accommodate? | mittee, who declare the clothing of the 

Mr. BRYCE: I am informed that| women dirty and insufficient, and the 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamship | blankets very old and thin ; (3) if the 
Himalaya carries 154 Lascars, namely, | Local Government Board will ascertain 
53 deck hands and 101 firemen and| what has become of a supply of 100 
trimmers. These men are all berthed | blankets provided by the Guardians for 
in the poop, which is certified for the | the use of the inmates of the workhouse, 
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and how many are now in store; (4) 
whether he is aware that the wife of the 
workhouse master acts as matron and 
his daughter as schoolmistress, and that 
four other grown-up members of the 
Master’s family occupy apartments in 
the workhouse ; and (5) will he direct 
full and careful inquiry to be instituted 
into the management of this workhouse 
in the interests of the inmates ? 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: An inquiry 
of the nature indicated in the first para- 
graph was recently held by the Local 
Government Board, and the Guardians 
have taken steps to prevent a recurrence 
of the irregularities complained of. (2) 
The Ladies’ Visiting Committee made a 
report to the Guardians, as stated in the 
second paragraph, although they at the 
same time observed that the workhouse 
was clean. The Guardians having made 
no order on this report, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board directed their attention 
to the matter, and the Guardians have 
since obtained a supply of new blankets 
and clothing materials. (3) The Board 
will inquire as to what has become of 
the 100 blankets referred to. It appears 
there are now over 200 pairs in store. 
(4) The facts are as stated in the fourth 
paragraph. The Guardians have ex- 
pressed the opinion that no inconvenience 
would be caused by the Masters’ family 
remaining in the workhouse. It is hoped 
that, as a result of the recent inquiry, 
the workhouse will be better managed 
in future. If further cause for complaint 
should arise the matter will be promptly 
inquired into. 


ALLOTMENTS AT EGG BUCKLAND. 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view of the 
need for allotments at Egg Buckland, he 
will again consider the application of 
the Egg Buckland Parish Council for 
land at or near Fort Austin, suitable to 
be let by that Council to inhabitants 
of the parish ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Adjutant General will in the course 
of a few days make a visit of inspection 
to the station, and will ascertain whether 
it would be possible on military grounds 
to make any concession to the applicants. 


Mr. J. Roche. 


{COMMONS} 
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POLICE PROTECTION IN SOUTH 
LEITRIM. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that since police protection has 
been granted to a man named M‘Cordick, 
in the parish of Drumreilly, South 
Leitrim, the constabulary have turned 
his house into a temporary barrack, and 
employed him to run messages; and 
whether he can state for what further 
period the police intend to continue 
making payments to this man for these 


purposes 1 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : It is a fact 
that the man named in the question is 
receiving special protection, and that his 
son is occasionally employed by the 
police in the conveyance of provisions. 
I am inquiring whether some other 
arrangement is not practicable. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMCND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the Iris!. Government have agreed to the 
rules drawn up by the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland regarding the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The correspondence 
between the Commissioners and myself 
is still proceeding. I have not yet been 
able to agree, so far, to the terms pro- 

I understand there is a meeting 
of the Commissioners to-day to consider 
the terms of a further reply. The hon, 
Member need be under no apprehension 
that I shall fail to lay the Papers before 
the House before any decision is finally 
carried out. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
As I understand it, the Lord Lieutenant 
has declined to sanction the rules 
by the Commissioners, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has conveyed an intimation 
to that effect. Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman submitted any other proposal to 
the Commissioners for their acceptance, 
or what are they meeting about ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Without the 
slightest desire to conceal anything from 
the House until the whole of the negotia- 
tions are complete, this is a very incon- 
venient way of presenting to the House 
and the country the course of things. I 
did not say the Lord Lieutenant had 
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refused to sanction the rules. The rules 
were submitted to us for the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant. We showed some 
reason to the Board why those rules 
were unacceptable. We made a proposal 
of our own, and that is under their con- 
sideration. It would be convenient if 
the question were left alone until the 
whole of the correspondence is in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is a fact 
that the rules he declares are unaccept- 
able to himself and the Lord Lieutenant, 
received the sanction of the great 
majority of the Commissioners, including 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Archbishops of Dublin ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that 
would be anticipating the full and 
proper account of what is taking place, 
so I hope the hon. Member will excuse 
my not going further into the matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said, that as 
this was a matter in which the public 
were concerned, he would put a question 
on the Paper when the Chief Secretary 
thought it convenient. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 
BOUNTIES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give any informa- 
tion as to the bounties granted by the 
French Government to French fishing 
boats in Newfoundland; and whether 
he will furnish a Return showing the 
exact amount of those bounties and the 
conditions under which they are given ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir Epwarp Grey, Northumberland, 
Berwick): Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris will be asked to furnish a 
tabular statement such as is desired. 


SHIPPING BOUNTIES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can inform the House if the Italian law 
granting bounties on merchant shipping 
for a period of 10 years from 1885 has 
been renewed, or whether he can afford 
any information as to the intention of 
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the Italian Government to renew the 
same ; whether the French Government 
have renewed the law giving similar 
bounties ; and whether he will grant a 
Return showing the bounties now given 
by the various European Governments 
towards the construction and running of 
ships, in continuation of the Return 
(Commercial, No. 14) laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1889? 

Sir E. GREY: The date of the 
Italian Law is December 6, 1885. Its 
duration is 10 years, and it has not 
therefore yet expired. No information 
has been received as to the renewal of it. 
The French Law was renewed with 
amendments for a period of 10 years 
from January 30, 1893. Information 
on the subject will be found in The 
Board of Trade Journal of March and of 
May, 1893. Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives will be asked to bring the Return 
of 1889 up to date. 


WAR OFFICE REFORM. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is the intention of the 
Government to propose any measure for 
the reform of the War Office 1 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The hon. and learned Member can hardly 
expect me to give an explicit answer to 
his question. The subject is a large one, 
and if any important alteration were at 
any time contemplated, I should of course 
take a more suitable method of communi- 
cating it to the House than is afforded by 
an answer to a casual question. I may 
add, that if by “measure” the hon. and 
learned Member means “ legislative 
measure,” none would be necessary for 
the purpose indicated, which is a purely 
executive proceeding. 

Mr. DARLING stated that by “ mea 
sure” he meant the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the Hartington Com- 
mission, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a Member. He desired to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to carry out those recommenda- 
tions. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We have had a great many discussions 
on the matter, in none of which, if I 
remember rightly, the hon. and learned 
Member has ever taken part, and from 
which he has been, happily for himself, 
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absent. My views on the matter have 
been stated over and over again, and I 
have nothing to add to what I have 
already said. 





EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPART- 
MENT CLERKS. 


Mr. E. H. BAILEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the half-holiday is 
granted to clerks in the Exchequer and 
Audit Department on every Saturday 
throughout the year ; whether this privi- 
ledge is granted to clerks who have 
entered that office since the issue of the 
Order in Council of 21st March 1890; 
whether the practice has existed for 
many years without detriment to the 
service ; and whether there is anything 
to prevent the head of any department 
from allowing a similar privilege to clerks 
in his own office? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Jonn Hispert, Oldham) : 
I have explained in reply to previous 
questions that a discretion rests with 
heads of departments in giving effect to 
the leave regulations of the Order in 
Council. I am informed that the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General allows his 
staff to leave at 2 p.m. every Saturday, 
subject to the condition that they com- 
mence their attendance an hour earlier on 


those days. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


s 


Mr. T. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
whether he has anything to announce 
with regard to the relations between the 
Scottish Education Department and 
the Science and Art Department; and 
whether he is aware that there is a 
strong feeling in Scotland that this matter 
should be promptly dealt with. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN: The 
relations between the Scotch Education 
Department and the other Departments 
that are concerned with special branches 
of educational administration in Scot- 
land, have been the subject of careful 
consideration. The negotiations with 
the Agricultural Department have re- 
sulted in a proposal which has now been 
submitted for the consideration of the 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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Treasury. The Science and Art Depart- 
ment have not seen their way as yet to 
immediate action in the matter; but I am 
in further communication with them, 
and I hope that an analogous arrange- 
ment to that with the Agricultural 
Department may be found practicable. 


BRITISH-INDIAN SUBJECTS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he will lay upon the Table of the 
House all correspondence respecting the 
recent arbitration in the Transvaal as to 
the rights of British-Indians, and of 
British subjects generally ; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government was a party to 
the submission of the rights of British 
subjects to arbitration; and if he can 
state what is the nature of the sanitary 
regulations for the infraction of which 
British subjects in the Transvaal have 
been punished ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The ques- 
tion at issue, namely, the rights and 
position of British - Indian subjects in 
the South African Republic, is too com- 
plicated to enable me to explain it within 
the limits of an ordinary answer, and I 
will therefore lay Papers referring to the 
question. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a short Statement, or Return, 
showing the capital expenditure on 
Government buildings for the accommo- 
dation of Viceroys, Governors, Lieuten- 
ant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, and 
Agents of the Governor-G «neral in India 
during the last ten years, giving the 
amount spent in each province sepa- 
rately, with a brief note of the reasons 
for incurring the expenditure ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton): The detailed information 
asked for by the hon. Member is not 
available either in the Public Works or 
Finance Departments of the India 
Office. It could only be supplied after 
reference to India. 
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POSTCARDS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, whether 
it is permissible to adorn the front (or 
stamped) side of an envelope with a 
design or sketch, but forbidden to write, 
print, or otherwise impress anything 
beyond the address (and the sender's 
name and accress) on the front of a post 
card; can he state the reason for the 
distinction to the House ; and whether 
he will consider the possibility of 
abolishing it ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: Post 
cards are issued that the public may be 
able to send a certain class of communi- 
cations, for which they must otherwise 
pay full letter rate, at a postage of one 
halfpenny ; and the rule which forbids 
anything but the address and the 
sender’s name and address to be written | 
or printed on the front part of a post 
card is, I consider, reasonable and | 
necessary. | 








OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. ALFRED WEBB: On behalf of | 
the hon. Member for the Holmfirth | 
Division of York (Mr. Henry J. W11-| 
son), I beg to ask the Secretary of | 
State for India, whether a Supplement | 
to the Report of the Royal Commission | 
on Opium, containing the Memorandum | 
of the Maharaja of Durbhanga, will be | 
in the hands of Members before the 
Debate takes place on Friday next! 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER: The Memo- | 
randum will be presented to-day, and I | 
understand that it will be distributed to | 
hon. Members on Wednesday next. 


TRANSFERENCE OF A POST OFFICE 
MESSENGER. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Post-_ 
master General, whether he is aware of | 
the circumstances under which John | 
Gilchriest, late post messenger from | 
Granard to Finnea, was obliged to leave |] 
the Postal Service, namely, that he was | 
transferred to Athlone, a distance of 30 | 
miles from his home and family, and on 
his arrival there was asked by the Post- 
mistress what was his religion; and 
that, on declaring he was a Roman) 
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inquiry into this case, and recommend 
that compensation be given to this man 
for his term of faithful service in the 
Post Office employment ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY : Time has 
not admitted of my inquiry into the 
allegations contained in the hon. Mem- 
ber's question, but I am having inquiry 
made, and the result shall be communi- 
cated to him. 
VENEZUELAN 


ATTACK ON BRITISH 


POLICE 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the Venezue- 
lan Government has yet afforded 
Her Majesty’s Government any explana- 
tions, asked for nearly three months ago, 
of the action of Venezuelan armed forces 
last January in marching into British 
territory, hauling down the British flag, 
making prisoners of British police 


| officers, and forcibly conducting them 


out of British into Venezuelan territory ; 
‘and, if so, can he now state the purport 
of the explanations, and what course the 
Government intends to pursue? 

Stir E. GREY: The explanations 
which were promised have not yet been 
received. 


BOILER FLUIDS. 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 


| I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
|ralty, whether, in determining on the 


boiler fluids for the cleansing of the 
boilers in Her Majesty's vessels, selec- 
tion is made only after full competitive 
(trial of any “thirds” submitted by 
_responsible persons with certificates of 
successful use in vessels of the mercan- 
tile marine, or whether it is the fact that 
‘no such trials are made and no public 
competition invited ? 

THe SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
|RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
No boiler fluids are used for the cleans- 
ing of the boilers in Her Majesty’s 
vessels. 


OUTRAGES AT HAMILTON, 
LANARKSHIRE. 


Mr. C. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) : 





Catholic, he received no instructions as| I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
to his route, or his time of departure or | he has had before him the papers in con- 
return ; and whether he will order a full | nection with the case of a young man 
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named Coughlin, who was killed on the 
17th March last at Hamilton, Lanark- 
shire ; whether he is aware that it was 
shown during the Inquiry that certain 
Orangemen in the locality, who were ap- 
prehended for the outrage, had pre- 
viously threatened the young man and 
his friends ; whether any prosecution is 
contemplated, seeing that other outrages 
of a similar character have taken place, 
and that in no case has anyone been 
punished; and whether any special 
steps will be taken to detect the authors 
of these crimes ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan and Kinross) : 
I have received communications from my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lanark 


and others, in regard to this very painful | reasonable and 
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IRISH FAIRS AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
National Board refuse to recognise the 
fact that a large fair is being held out- 
side a school as a reasonable cause for 
closing a school for the day, even when 
the children could not, without great 
difficulty, make their way to the school ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners require in every case where 
schools are closed for a longer period 
than the prescribed limit of 40 school 
days, exclusive of Saturdays and _holi- 
days, that the cause of closing for the 
excess days shall be shown to be of a 
necessary character. 


case, and I have now the Papers before | The holding of a fair in the locality of a 


me. Seven men, including two uncles 
of the deceased, were arrested, the case 
was duly investigated by the Procurator 
Fiscal, very full precognitions having 
been taken. Crown Counsel, after con- 


sidering these, called in the assistance of | 


an eminent medical expert. The deceased 
had walked home and gone to bed, after 


the last of two, and, according to some. 


witnesses, three separate affrays in which 


he had been involved that evening. The 
|SITE OF HER MAJESTY’S 


medical evidence was to the effect that 
death was caused by a small punctured 


wound on the left side of the head, which | L 
| the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 


could not have been caused by a kick, 


but must have required a sharp pointed 
No evidence could be ob-| 


instrument. 
tained that any of the accused had used, 
or possessed, any weapon such as could 
have produced the wound in question, 
and in these circumstances it was felt 
that there was no chance of obtaining a 
conviction. I am informed that no other 
outrages of a similar character have 
taken place in this district. There was 
no evidence of previous threats, except 
the statement that one of the men 
arrested had, in a quarrel with the 
deceased some time before, used some 
threatening language of a vague char- 
acter, to which no importance appears to 
have been attached by anyone at the 
time. None of the men arrested were 
Orangemen, or connected in any way 
with an Orange Association. Nothing 


has been discovered, either in the course | 
of the investigation, or since, to indicate 
that the occurrence was due to political | 
or party feeling. 
Mr. C. Diamond. 


National School does not in all instances 


‘render it necessary to deprive the chil 


dren, or at least a large proportion of 
them, of the benefit of school instruction 


on the fair days ; but should the circum- 


stances be such as to render it reason- 
able and proper that the school should 
be closed, the Commissioners would not 
refuse to recognise the fact, and would 
not withdraw payment for such days. 


THEATRE. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
he can explain on what terms the site 
formerly occupied by Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is held from the Crown; whe- 
ther thereis any provision for forfeiture on 
failure to fulfil the building covenants ; 
and whether it is proposed to allow the 
site to remain any longer vacant. 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: The site is 
held under an agreement for a lease, but 
the lease will not be granted until the 
new buildings are erected. The agree- 
ment is forfeitable on certain conditions, 
but, as I stated on the 29th ult., it is 
not considered necessary to take any 
immediate steps on behalf of the Crown, 
whose interests are not prejudiced by the 
delay. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he will en- 


'deavour to meet the strong feeling in 
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Ireland in favour of the granting of time 
for the further stages of the Bill to re- 
peal the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act; and whether he will 
undertake that if Government time is 
given to any Bill not introduced by the 
Government, this Bill will be considered 
to have the first claim ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret to say 
that the Government have no time at 
their disposal, and, therefore, are unable 
to give as favourable an answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s question as they could 
wish. 

Mr. KNOX: May I ask whether we 
are to understand that the Government 
have no time at their disposal for any- 
thing else? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is certainly 
hypothetical, and we cannot, I am afraid, 
give any undertaking on the subject. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he should find a day 
to spare, undertake to give that day for 
the consideration of the repeal of the 
Crimes Act, and not for the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We had better 


wait until we find a clear day. 


ROSS-SHIRE POTATO CROP. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland, whether he has yet caused 
inquiry to be made into the alleged dis- 
tress arising from the want of seed 
potatoes in the Lochbroom district of 
Ross-shire ; and, if so, will he state what 
steps he proposes to take to deal with 
the matter ! 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN : Yes, 
I have received a special Report on the 
matter from the General Superintendent 
of the Local Government Board, which 
fully confirms the statement I made in 
reply to questions in this House. He 
relates in detail that there was not any 
failure of the potato crop, or any excep- 
tional distress in the Lochbroom district. 


POTATO DISEASE. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, when the Report of experi- 
ments in the prevention of potato disease, 
conducted by the Irish Land Commission 
(Agricultural Department) during the 
season 1894, will be laid upon the Table? 


{20 May 1895} 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY : Particulars 
of the demonstrations conducted by the 
Commissioners in 1894 in the spraying 
of the potato crop will be furnished in 
their Annual Report for the year ended 
31st March last, which will shortly be 
laid before Parliament. 


USOGA AND UNYORO. 


Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Afiairs, whether it is the case, as 
stated by Colonel Colvile in his Dispatch 
from Kampala of 5th December 1893, that 
the State of Usoga owes allegiance to 
Uganda, and that the State of Unyoro 
is tributary to Uganda; and, if so, 
whether, in view of the further state- 
ments contained in the said Dispatch, 
that Kabsrega the King of Unyoro, 
had invaded Usoga, and that the capital 
of Kabarega, is the only remaining great 
Slave Trade centre in that part of Africa, 
the Government will extend the Protec- 
torate they have declared over Uganda 
to Usoga and Unyoro! 

Sir E. GREY: I see no reason to 
question the correctness of Colonel Col- 
vile’s statement, but it does not seem 
necessary as far as the present relations 
between Uganda and Unyoro are con- 
cerned to alter the limits of the Protec- 
torate. 


AND STEEL TRADE, 


CotoneL. HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, if he has observed the large 
increase in the production, in Belgium 
last year, of steel ingots, rails, and plates, 
as also in the production of Bessemer pir 
iron, a state of affairs which exists als 
in Germany ; and if, having regard 
the depression prevailing in the Brit’ 
iron and steel trade in the last tk 
years, he will forthwith appoint a siast- 
Committee of competent experts tecre- 
quire into the causes of this contrast:ther 
the best means of promptly remer Her 
them ? z the 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir, but I ps in 
reason for appointing a Special’as, in 
mittee to investigate the cavof the 
fluctuation of comparative prodvo which 
a particular industry such as thad to be 
and steel, especially when that thdrawal 


IRON 
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in this country is so efficiently repre- 
sented by bodies such as the Iron and 
Steel Institute and various Chambers 
of Commerce, with whom the Board of 
Trade are in frequent and friendly com- 
munication. 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the iron and steel in- 
dustry was the second largest in the 
country, and that an enormous number 
of men connected with it were out of 
employment ? 

Mr. BRYCE said that he was fully 
aware of the immense magnitude of the 
iron and steel industry, and for that 
very reason he thought that they might 
rely upon the Iron and Steel Institute 
to communicate on any matter of impor- 
tance affecting their interests. 


CHANNEL MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, if 
he can state the reason for the arrange- 
ment that the Channel steamer Victoria, 
owned by the South Eastern Railway 
Company, is placed under the French 
flag ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have communicated 
with the South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, and am informed by them that they 
do not own any Channel steamer bearing 
the name Victoria. The London Chatham 
and Dover Railway Company possess a 
steamer so named, and, as I explained to 
the hon. Member for South Birmingham 
on the 19th February last, and to the 
hon. Member for East Worcestershire 
on the 25th February, it is the case that 
the day service of mails between London 
and Paris is carried by vessels belonging 
‘o that Company, who, being paid by the 

‘rench Government, are under contract 
fly the French flag. The contract in 
the estion will expire in 1896, and I 

“ierstand that the new contract will be 
deo” to the Northern of France Railway 
thre,” 'T. GIBSON BOWLES 
acter (Lynn 
ome *) asked whether this vessel was 
time, 2 oWned, and yet carried a foreign 

ime. 
Oran8 BRYCE said that the vessel was 
by the London Chatham and 


vpte jxftailway Company, but as it 
that the , the French mails it flew the 
or party 


Mr, Pry 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER asked 
whether the vessel was liable to be used 
against us in time of war ? 

Mr. BRYCE said that he was not 
aware, but asked the hon. Member to 
put down his question upon the Paper. 


DERELICTS. 

Me. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether he is aware 
that the White Star and Cunard Lines 
of Atlantic steamers have within the last 
month joined together to charter a tug 
to steam for a fortnight off the West 
Coast of Ireland, in search of derelicts, 
as an experiment; whether the Ad- 
miralty followed suit and also sent out a 
tug for the same purpose; whether the 
Liverpool Steam Tug Company also 
joined in this search for derelicts, and 
ultimately succeeded in finding the large 
derelict Birgette in the Atlantic and 
safely towed her into Queenstown Har- 
bour; and, whether this great success 
will encourage the Admiralty to renewed 
efforts in this direction and induce it to 
send out a tug or tugs again until all 
dangerous derelicts in the track of ocean- 
going ships are destroyed or brought into 
port? 

Sir U. KAY-SSHUTTLEWORTH : 
No information as to the action of the 
White Star and Cunard lines of steamers 
in searching for derelicts has been re- 
ceived at the Admiralty. In the case of 
the Birgette, the Admiralty became aware 
that this derelict—one of the rare cases 
of a derelict ship remaining long afloat 
——was approaching the concentrated 
trade route at the entrance of the 
Channel. One of Her Majesty’s ships 
was, therefore, sent to search for her. 
The search was continued for 13 days, 
but was unsuccessful. She was eventu- 
ally picked up by a private tug and towed 
into Queenstown. It has been the 
practice of the Admiralty to send one of 
Her Majesty’s ships, when available, to 
search for derelicts in such cases as that 
of the Birgette, and it is not proposed 
to depart from this practice in the future. 

Mr. MACDONA asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would give instruc- 
tions to the Admiralty to obtain 
information as to what had been done 
by the White Star and Cunard lines in 
the matter. 
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Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
What has been done by the White Star 
and Cunard Lines is no business of the 


Admiralty. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES IN THE 
NEW FOREST. 

Mr. J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is proposed 
to take 15,000 men into the New Forest 
this autumn to manceuvre there for three 
weeks ; if so, whether any special pre- 
cautions will be taken to prevent such 
an occupation of the forest from endan- 
gering the old woods and impairing the 
natural beauty of the forest, which 
Parliament has declared to be especially 
worthy of preservation for the national 
enjoyment, and also to protect the forest 
from the dangers which will arise this 
year owing to the existence of large 
quantities of heather, killed by the long 
frost, and thus left in a highly inflam 
mable condition ; whether the operations 
of the forces will seriously interfere with 
the roam of the commoners’ cattle, and 
thus injure the large class of small stock 
farmers for which the district is noted ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
there are in other parts, ¢.g., in Essex, 
wide tracts of country going out of cul- 
tivation, where a nominal payment in 
respect of the mancuvres would be a 
boon to the distressed agriculturists, he 
will reconsider the intention to hold 
manceuvres in the New Forest? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
whetherthere were not in Essex thousands 
of derelict acres available for the opera- 
tions ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is proposed to take a force this year 
to the New Forest for manceuvres, which 
will last a short time. Every precaution 
will be taken to prevent damage to the 
forest and to protect the interests of the 
commoners. The preparations are far 
advanced, and the substitution of another 
locality would be very inconvenient. 
The locality referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite is not, I be- 
lieve, viewed with favour by theauthorities 
for this purpose. I see no reason to 
reconsider the proposal. I am further 
informed by a very high authority that 
the inhabitants of the New Forest would 
view with something like consternation 


any proposal to check the proceedings. 


{20 May 1895} 
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EXTRADITION ACT. 

Mr.J AMES WILLIAM LOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith) : I beg toask Mr. 
Attorney General when it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce the Bill to amend the Extra- 
dition Act, so as to enable a prisoner 
to be tried upon an extradition warrant 
elsewhere than at Bow Street Police 
Court ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Rerp, Dumfries): This Bill 
was introduced on Tuesday last into the 
House of Lords. 


LOANS TO LANDOWNERS. 


Mr. YERBURGH : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
seeing that, owing to the depreciation in 
the value of agricultural land, and the 
extra charges entailed by the new Death 
Duties, the large majority of landowners 
are unable to pay the heavy rates of 
interest charged to borrowers under the 
various Land Improvement Acts, the 
Government will advance money at the 
lowest possible rate of interest to land- 
owners for the erection of farm buildings 
and of cottages, for drainage, and for 
such other improvements as are requisite 
for the proper cultivation of the soil ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
This is a very large question, and I 
could not pronounce upon it without 
having a regular plan laid before me for 
the purpose. But, according to the 
information I have, in consequence of 
the great abundance of money at the 
present time, there never was a period 
at which money could be obtained on 
mortgage of land at so low a rate of 
interest. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
any decision has been arrived at by Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting the 
proposed withdrawal of the troops in 
July next from British Honduras, in 
view of the critical condition of the 
Colony, and the serious peril to which 
the white inhabitants are alleged to be 
exposed in the event of such withdrawal 
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taking place ; whether it has been re- 
ported from the Colony that the con- 
stabulary, though re-organised, remain 
disaffected, and that the Native popula- 
tion openly threaten an attack upon the 
whites as soon as the troops have gone ; 
and whether, seeing that no telegraphic 
communication exists with the outer 
world, Her Majesty’s Government will 
cause further inquiry to be made before 
finally deciding to withdraw the troops 
in question ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The 
Colonial Government and Legislature 
have made provisions for the establish- 
ment of a new civil police force for duty 
in Belize and the southern districts of 
the colony of British Honduras, the 
existing semi-military constabulary force 
being retained for service in the northern 
frontier districts; and it is hoped and 
believed that thus adequate provision 
will have been made for the proper care 
of the colony by the time fixed for the 
withdrawal of the troops. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
LIGHT STATIONS. 


ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, embodied in their recent report 
on the electrical communication with 
light stations, have been approved ; whe- 
ther the same will be carried out without 
unnecessary delay, as regards the Farmby 
Light-vessel, the Maplin Pile Light- 
house, the Smalls Rock Lighthouse, 
the Little Ross and Bidston Shore Light- 
houses ; and whether arrangements will 
be made to display the storm warning 
signals at the 25 lighthouses, as recom- 
mended, at the small cost of £1 each ? 


Mr. BRYCE: In addition to the 
works recommended in the recent (Third) 
Report of the Royal Commission, there 
are still some works, recommended in 
their First Report, which have not yet 
been carried out. A sum of £11,000 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Trade for the purpose of effect- 
ing electrical communication with light- 
vessels, &c., during the present financial 
year, and the Board are at present con- 
sidering on which of the works recom- 
mended that amount, which is not suffi- 
cient for all—should be expended. 


Admiral Field. 


{COMMONS} 
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ApmiraL FIELD: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
part of the question. 

Mr. BRYCE: That depends on the 
amount of money in hand. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: May I 
ask whether the sum is on the Estimates 
for the current, or for the past year ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The current year. 


FISHERIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he would make 
two distinct Bills of this Bill, inasmuch 
as the first part of the Bill was opposed, 
while the second was not opposed ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, the objection to the 
first part of the Bill came from a very 
limited district indeed, and he took it 
that the enormous preponderance of 
opinion in the fishing industry was in 
favour of the first part. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could say 
when he intended to take the Bill? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that, of course, as 
there was some opposition to a part of 
the Bill it could not be taken after 12 
o'clock. The right hon. Gentleman was 
understood to say further that he could 
not then state when the Bill would be 
taken. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): Is this a Bill which ought 
to pass its Second Reading without dis- 
cussion ¢ 

Mr. BRYCE: I think I have ex- 
pressed my feeling quite enough on this 
matter. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Me. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): With reference to the 15th Order 
of the Day, the Intoxicating Liquor 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill, I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he intends to take the Second Reading 
before Whitsuntide, or after, or at any 
time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The Bill will certainly be 
taken, but it will not be taken before 
Whitsuntide. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Will the 
Naval Works Bill be again taken in 
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Committee? It is a Bill of great im- 
rtance, and it is non-contentious. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, Sir; I hope a very 
short time will dispose of that Bill. I 
believe there is only one question still 
remaining for the Committee, and I hope 
to get the Bill passed through Com- 
mittee before Whitsuntide. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it the in- 
tention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to take any steps to so accelerate 
the passage of the Welsh Bill as to 
insure that the Irish Land Bill will 
come on at a period of the Session when 
it is likely to get a fair consideration ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, Sir; I hope the 
Trish Land Bill will come on at a perlod 
of the Session at which it will receive 
the sanction of this House. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Before the Local 
Veto Bill? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he has any further statement to make 
with regard to Scotch business ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I propose to put down the 
adjourned dehate on the Scotch Standing 
Committee for Thursday, and on that 
occasion I will make a statement with 
reference to Scotch business. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Will that be 
with the object of referring the Crofters 
Bill to that Standing Committee ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnz EX- 
CHEQUER: I shall make a statement 
on that subject when the Motion is made 
for the appointment of the Committee. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I regret to say 
that that is not good enough for me. 


[The hon. Member then left his seat, 
and, bowing twice to the Speaker from 
the floor of the Chamber, left the House 
amidst ironical cheers. | 

Mr. G. J. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I understood that 
Committee on the Finance Bill was to 
be the first Order for Thursday. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is so; but I will 
adjourn the Finance Bill in order that 
sufficient time may be given for the dis- 
cussion of the Scotch Standing Com- 
mittee. [Cries of “ What time?”] I do 
not anticipate that there wil! be a long 


{20 May 1895} 
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discussion upon the Motion for the 
appointment of that Committee. I 
will make an arrangement and will 
endeavour to ascertain what will be 
convenient. 


NEW WRIT. 
For the Borough of Croydon v. The 
Honourable Sidney Herbert, Chiltern 
Hundreds.— Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF LASCARS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
to ask leave to move the Adjournment of 
the House in order to call attention to a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance—namely, the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of employment of Lascar seamen 
on board British ships, and the infringe- 
ment of the Merchant Shipping Act by 
shipping companies in failing to provide 
the said Iascar seamen with the proper 
special accommodation provided by the 
Statute. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have looked at 
the Notice of Motion which the hon. 
Gentleman has handed to me. I do not 
think it is one which comes within the 
terms of Standing Order 17. That 
Standing Order provides that the Motion 
must relate to a definite matter of urgent 
public importance. Of course the em- 
ployment of sailors and their treatment 
are matters of great public importance, 
but whether, in the shape in which 
they are referred to in this Motion, 
they are urgent within the meaning 
of the Standing Order, may be a 
matter of doubt. I am clearly of 
opinion, however, that this is not a 
definite matter, which it is essential it 
should be, in order to bring the Motion 
within the rules. It would involve 
inquiry by the House into the conditions 
of employment of Lascar seamen on board 
British ships in general ; it would mean 
inquiry into their treatment in a vast 
number of cases, and it would be impos- 
sible for the House on such a Motion to 
discuss the details of alleged infringe- 
ments of the Merchant Shipping Act by 
shipping companies in failing to provide 
Lascar seamen with the proper special 
accommodation provided by the Statute. 
These are matters entirely of detail, and 
I think the Standing Order intended 
that the matter to be discussed should be 
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a definite matter, and that it was not 
intended to include such matters as this. 
Therefore I deem it to be my duty not to 
submit the Motion to the House. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
should like to ask your ruling in regard 
to the latter portion of the Motion— 
eamely, whether the infringement of an 
Act of Parliament is not a definite 
matter of urgent public importance. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That would depend 
upon the particular case put before me. 
What is put before me here is the general 
infringement of an Act of Parliament by 
shipping companies in general. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I will 
call attention to the matter on the Vote 
on Account. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee :— 


Mr. MELtor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Progress (14th May) Clause 2 :— 


ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATIONS AND 
BISHOPS. 


“(1.) On the date of Disestablishment every 
cathedral and ecclesiastical corporation in Wales 
or Monmouthshire, whether sole or aggregate, 
shall be dissolved. (2.) After the date of Dis- 
establishment no Bishop of the Church in Wales 
shall be summoned to, or be qualified to sit, in 
the House of Lords as such. Provided that 
every person who is at the passing of this Act a 
Bishop, Dean, or Arch’eacon of the Church in 
Wales, shall during his life enjoy the same title 
and precedence as if this Act had not passed. 
(3.) Writs of Summons shall be issued to 
Bishops not disqualified by this enactment for 
itting in the House of Lords as if the Bishops 
© qualified had vacated their seats.’’ 

8 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
Moved in line 18, before “after” to 
insert “ on and.” 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) assented to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Speaker. 


{COMMONS} 
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(Wales) Bill. 


Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
Moved, 


In line 20, after ‘‘ such,” to insert “and no 
bishop, priest, or deacon of the Church in Wales 
shall by reason of his ecclesiastical position, or 
of his being a bishop or priest or deacon, be dis- 
qualified from or liable to any penalty for 
sitting or voting in the House of Commons: 
Provided always, that he holds no benefice or 
ecclesiastical preferment in England.”’ 


At the present time, he pointed out, 
the clergy could not sit or vote in 
that House whilst the ministers of 
Nonconformist bodies could do so. The 
Act of Parliament which governed the 
matter was passed in 1801, in conse. 
quence of the discussions which took 
place with regard to the case of Mr. Horn 
Tooke, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who was elected for the borough 
of Old Sarum. Some doubt had arisen 
as to whether clergymen of the Church 
of England were disqualified from sitting 
}and voting in the House of Commons ; 
and that Act enacted that no person 
having been ordained to the office of 
priest or deacon should be capable of 
being elected to serve in Parliament as 
a Member of the House of Commons. 
The result would be that when Disestab- 
lishment took place, all the clergymen of 
the Church in Wales who had been 
ordained ministers of the Church of 
| England would undoubtedly be debarred 
| by that Statute from sitting and voting in 
‘the House of Commons. The Act 
|further provided that there should be a 
fine of £400 for every day on which such 
clergymen should sit or vote in the House. 
They had been told that the object of 
| the Bill was to produce equality between 
| the Church and other religious bodies in 
| Wales, and his Amendment was 
‘framed with the view of carrying out 
|that object. In the discussion on the 
| Act of 1801 a large number of precedents 
| were discussed, and the weight of evi- 
dence certainly was that the clergy of 
the Church of England were, apart from 
the Statute, considered as disqualified 
from sitting in the House. One of the 
reasons assigned was that the clergy 
were represented in Convocation and 
that, therefore, they needed no repre- 
sentation in this House. It was pro- 
posed by a later section of the Bill to 
remove the clergy of the Church in 
Wales from Convocation, and therefore 
that reason disappeared. It was rather 
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a theoretical than a practical reason, 
because Convocation had no power, unless 
the Crown allowed it, to transact busi- 
ness. Another reason for excluding 
clergymen from the House of Commons 
was because they were amply represented 
by the Bishops in the Upper House. 
That, again, was not a very practical 
reason, because the Bishops were in no 
sense chosen by the clergy, and in no 
sense represented the clergy. The third 
reason was an historical one. The writ 
by which the Bishops were summoned to 
the House of Lords contained a clause 
which was inoperative, summoning Proc- 
tors and Deans and Archdeacons. They 
did not attend, and if they did, the 
House of Lords would be very much 
astonished at their appearance. Whether 
there was or was not at any time a good 
reason for the exclusion of the clergy 
from this House, that reason would be 
entirely lost when Disestablishment took 
place. It was impossible to say that 
religious equality was promoted whilst a 
disability was left weighing on the clergy 
of the Church of Wales which did not 
weigh on other religious bodies in that 
country. In most of the colonies the 
clergy of the Episcopal Church were 
permitted to sit and vote in the House 
of Representatives. In the Colony of 
Tasmania an Archdeacon was at one 
time Premier, and was afterwards elected 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. He was an able man and did 
not confine his energies entirely to 
his archidiaconal functions, but kept 
for the benefit of his neighbours a pack 
of hounds. It seemed to him that if 
they were to deprive the Church of some 
of the advantages which it obtained from 
being established they must take care 
that they did not leave it under any 
kind of disabilities. The Home Secre- 
tary had stated that if there were any 
disabilities which would weigh upon the 
Church in Wales in consequence of the 
passing of this Bill which were not 
shared by other religious bodies, if they 
were pointed out to him it would be his 
endeavour to remedy them, and that at 
any rate he would give careful con- 
sideration to the points which were 
brought before him. He had added a 
proviso to his Amendment because it 
might happen that a clergyman of the 
Church of Wales might at the same time 
hold some benefice in England, and so 
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long as the Church was established it 
would seem that the clergy of the Church 
could not be elected to this House. 
With regard to the general argument, it 
was impossible that they could approve 
of the clergyman of the disestablished 
Church being under any disability which 
he did not share with his Nonconformist 
brethren. It was for the electors to say 
whether they would or would not; elect 
a clergyman to represent them. And 
there would be no reason when Dis- 
establishment took place, to prevent the 
Church, if it thought fit, making regula- 
tions that all clergymen should be dis- 
qualified to sit in the House of Commons. 
But that was a matter of internal 
regulation, and the House had no choice 
but to say, when it reduced the Welsh 
clergy to the level of ordinary citizens, 
that at the same time they should have 
the rights of ordinary citizens. For his 
part he should be glad to see the clergy 
in the House; it would be far better 
that they should be entitled to sit and 
vote than that the House should get 
their views at second hand, as it did 
now. In conclusion, he would remind 
the Home Secretary of his declaration 
that he would carefully consider any 
point in regard to which the clergy were 
placed under a disability, and would ask 
him to give his support to his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he could not 
help regretting that his hon. Friend 
should have introduced this question at 
this stage of the Bill, where to him, it 
did not appear very logically to arise. 
His hon. Friend had quoted his declara- 
tion to which he meant to adhere, and 
so far as he could to carry it out—that 
he would not consent on behalf of the 
Government to the continuance of any 
disability in the case of clergy of the 
Disestablished Church, which were not 
shared by other religious communities. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
disqualification for sitting in this House 
fell within the category to which he had 
referred ; and so far as he was concerned 
he should be glad to consent to its 
removal. He did not think, however, 
his hon. Friend’s words were well chosen 
for the purpose. The effect of his 
proviso would be that any clergyman 
who held a preferment in Monmouth- 
shire would not come within the 
scope of the Amendment at all. 
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According to the wording of the Amend- 
ment, Monmouth would be excluded 
from the scope of the clause. He should 
suggest that his hon. Friend should with- 
draw the Amendment, and accept some 
such words as these :— 


“ And no person shall, by reason only of being a 
bishop, priest, or deacon of the Church in Wales 
be disqualified or liable to any penalty for sitting 
or voting in the House of Commons.” 


The Amendment having been by leave 


withdrawn, 


Mr. DODD moved the form of words 
suggested by the Home Secretary. 


Mr. R. W. HANBURY pointed out 
that, if this concession was made, it would 
have to go a great deal farther. There 
was another large body of episcopal 
clergy, namely, the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who were excluded 
from sitting in the House of Commons ; 
and if the clergy of the Disestablished 
Church in Wales were to be exempted 
from the present disability, so, logically, 
must the whole body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. He was perfectly willing 
to see both classes of clergy admitted. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I quite agree; so 
am I. The only point is that one class 
is within the scope of this Bill and the 
other is not. It is the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act of 1829 which disables 
Roman Catholic priests from sitting in 
this House of Parliament, and the clause 
would have to be repealed before you 
could remove, the disqualification, for 
which there is no foundation whatever. 
You cannot do it by means of a clause 
in this Bill. 

Mr. J.C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in a similar sense, 
but he was glad to support that of his 
hon. Friend opposite. By putting his 
Amendment down, he wished to draw 
attention to the fact that clergymen and 
criminals were the only two classes 
excluded from aseat in that House. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that as one who was the son and grand- 
son of clergymen, and as having many 
near connections who were in Holy 
Orders, he felt most strongly that it was 
not for the benefit of the clergy them- 
selves, nor to the advantage of the 
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Church, nor for the good of religion, 
that gentlemen in Holy Orders should 
mix in the strife of political life. He 
was quite aware the proposal did not 
extend the privilege to those who held 
benefices, but a gentleman might hold 
a benefice and yet have the intention of 
becoming a candidate for a seat in this 
House at an early date. During the 
interval there would be a conflict in his 
mind between his duties as a clergyman 
and his prospects and hopes as a politi- 
cian. During such time of suspense an 
election might be near. One knew it was 
a season involving much thought, much 
care, much close attention. He was quite 
sure that during that season the duties 
of the cure would be neglected and 
mischief would arise to the cause of reli- 
gion. And suppose a clergyman did 
enter the House under this provision : 
a Member of this House must necess- 
arily become a Party man, having Party 
associations, and he was quite sure the 
benefit of his services would be greatly 
injured by those associations. The law 
was not now as it was in the time of 
Horne Tooke. The Act 33 and 34 
Vict., enabled a gentleman who felt 
his obligations to be onerous to seek and 
obtain relief from those obligations. 
There were now at least two Members of 
the House, one of them on the Treasury 
Bench, who had taken advantage of that 
law, and he maintained that if clergy- 
men desired to enter this House they 
ought to do so through the portals pro- 
vided by Parliament. He had another 
reason which might be of some weight, 
and that was the obligations imposed by 
the Pluralities Act. He did not see how 
a clergyman, who had once placed him- 
self under the obligations of the Plural- 
ities Act, could consistently occupy 4 
seat in the House of Commons. And he 
had a further argument still, though he 
did not know what weight might be 
attached to it—he referred to the vows 
and obligations solemnly undertaken by 
clergymen at the time of Ordination. 
Only last week the Standing Committee 
on Law had passed a Bill, strengthening 
the penalities imposed upon clergymen 
who broke their Ordination vows. He 
maintained that a gentleman who came 
under those vows was not free to enter 
into the struggles and strifes of Parties 
in this House. 
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Sm JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University) asked the Home Secre- 
tary whether he thought the words 
proposed made it quite clear upon whom 
the provision would operate. Nobody 
was disqualified now by reason of being 
a bishop, deacon, or priest of the Church. 
What disqualified was the fact of having 
been ordained. Suppose, after this Act 
was passed, a man took a preferment in 
the Disestablished Church in Wales— 
would that at once have theeffect of quali- 
fying for a seat in this House? He was 
disqualified before because he had been 
ordained. Was the mere fact of holding 
a minor preferment in the Church in 
Wales to qualify him, and would he be 
enabled to sit permanently, or only so 
long as he held such preferment in the 
Church in Wales? 

Mr. ASQUITH replied that the 
removal of the disability applied—and 
was only intended to apply—to those 
clergymen who hold benefices in the 
Disestablished Church in Wales, and 
so long as they do so. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH thought it 
might be well to defer the consideration 
of this question until the 14th Clause, 
which referred in a sub-section to the 
question of Convocation, should have been 
reached. On the general question he 
could not agree with the views expressed 
by the hon. Member for Wigan. The 
hon. Baronet, he thought, looked at the 
question too much from the point of view 
of the Church. From that point of view 
there might be a great deal to be said 
against the election of a Bishop or clergy- 
man to the House of Commons. But it 
ought to be left to the Church body after 
Disestablishment to deal with that ques- 
tion. It could be provided by that body 
that no persons holding ecclesiastical 
offices in Wales should hold them to- 
gether with a seat in Parliament. But 
as far as Parliament itself was concerned 
he was of opinion that they ought to 
remove this special legal disability as 
they were now disestablishing the Church 
in Wales. Therefore, when the proper 
time should come for dealing with this 
question he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not withdraw from 
the position which he had taken up. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he assented 
gladly to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion. What he wished to avoid 
was the possibility of their having two 
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Debates on this question at different 
times. If it were the general view of 
the Committee that this was an inappro- 
priate place for the discussion of this 
Amendment he would ask his hon. 
Friend to withdraw it. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) thought it a very singular pro- 
posal that the incumbent of a living 
should be allowed to take a seat in that 
House and go straight from political strife 
in Parliament to the performance of his 
religious duties. Political partisanship 
must conflict with an incumbent’s duties 
as a clergyman, and would lead to diffi- 
culties with members of his congregation. 
It had been suggested that the Church 
body after Disestablishment might itself 
make rules applicable to the case, and 
might, if it chose, prevent any incumbent 
of a disestablished benefice coming to 
that House. He did not, however, 
understand how that could be done. If 
a law were passed permitting a man to 
hold a living and a seat in Parliament 
at the same time, surely the Disestab- 
lished Church in Wales would not be 
competent to establish a rule in direct 
opposition to what that House would 
have declared to be legal. If the 
disability to sit in that House were 
removed by Parliament the change must 
stand, and there might arise a race of 
political parsons who would not be in 
touch with the sentiments of their flocks. 
In his opinion the change would be for 
the worse both in the interests of the 
Church and of the people. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) 
thought they ought to understand clearly 
what the effect of the proposal before 
them would be. Any young clergyman 
who might think that it would improve 
his professional prospects to have a seat 
in that House would be able to take 
a benefice in Wales in order to qualify 
himself for Parliament, and after his 
election, as soon as he saw a chance of 
preferment in the Church of England, 
he could return to that Church. Would 
not that be the effect of the Amend- 
ment! If so, they would, by passing it, 
be adding insult to injury in their treat- 
ment of the Church in Wales. By 
making that Church a stepping-stone to 
higher things for ambitious young 
clergymen they would not be treating 
her at all fairly. The Amendment 
would alter the status of clergymen in 
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by hon. Members opposite he was very | 
suspicious of it: “ Zimeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he had re- 
commended the 
Amendment on the understanding | 
that the discussion would not be con- 
tinued. Since then, however, two 
speeches had been delivered by hon. 
Members opposite. If the Debate were 
to go on they must divide, for in that 
case he could not consent to its resump- 
tion a future time. 

Mr. DODD said, that he recognised 
that it would be more economical to dis- 
cuss the question in connection with the 
subject of Convocation, and asked leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY moved, Clause 2, 
page 1, line 20, to leave out “at the 
passing of this Act,” and insert ‘on the 
date of Disestablishment.” As he under 
stood the clause, Bishops appointed in 
the interval between the passing of the 
Act and the date of Disestablishment 
would not be allowed to retain subse- 
quently either their titles or their prece- 
dence. These Bishops, however, would 
be Bishops appointed by the Crown, and 
it would be rather a strong step to de- 
prive them of the titles and precedence 
enjoyed by their predecessors. The Crown 
would not under this Bill abandon its 
rights to confer titles of honour in the in- 
terval before the dateof Disestablishment. 
Surely it could not be the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman that Bishops 
appointed by the Crown before Dis- 
establishment had actually taken place 
should not be allowed to retain their 
title and precedence. It must be ad- 
mitted that their position ought to vary 
very much from the position of those 
appointed after Disestablishment had 
taken place. Take the case of a Bishop, 
not dying, but retiring in the interval 
between the passing of the Act and Dis- 
establishment. Why should not his suc- 
cessor retain his title and precedence ? 
At any rate, in his first point he believed 
he was right, and he would like to know 
what the right hon. Gentleman had to 
say about it. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that this provi- 
sion was taken from the Irish Church 


Mr. Elliott Lees. 
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It was a saving clause. The 
| words in the Irish Church Act were— 


“* Provided that every present Archbishop, 


| Bishop, Dean, or Archdeacon shall, during his 


life, e enjoy the same title or precedence as if this 
Act had not passed 


All the interests with which they were 
now dealing were what he might call 
vested interests—titles created under the 
existing state of things, and they had a 
claim to consideration which could not 
be urged on behalf of those interests 
created after the pacsing of the Act. 
These words were only put in for the 
purpose of securing to the holders of 
these offices their social precedence. New 
Bishops appointed in the interval be- 
tween the passing of the Act and the 
date of Disestablishment would be ap- 
pointed by the Crown it was true, but 
not on the advice of a Minister of the 
Crown. They would be appointed on 
the petition of the Archbishop. It was 
clearly a question of what was most con- 
venient, and he thought the Govern- 
menv had done wisely in following the 
precedent of the Irish Act. 

Str JOHN GORST said, there were 
first those who now held these offices ; then 
the dignitaries appointed between the 
passing of the Act and the date of Dis- 
establishment ; and finally, those appoint- 
ed after the date of Disestablishment by 
the Church body. In the interval the right 
hon. Gentleman had to invoke the aid 
of the Crown to make these appoint- 
ments, though it was true that they 
were not to be made on the advice of a 
Minister, but on the advice of a very 
high Church officer. Still, the offices 
were to be created by the Crown itself, 
and it would be more respectful to the 
Crown that the holders should be allowed 
to retain their title and precedence for life. 
He could not see how it would do any 
harm to anyone. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) moved in line 21, after ‘“ Dean” 
to insert “Canon.” He said, that 
Clause 2 provided that— 


‘“‘every person who is at the passing of this 
Act a Bishop, Dean, or Archdeacon of the 
Church in Wales shall, during his life, enjoy the 
same title and precedence as if this Act not 
passed.”’ 
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There appeared to be no reason why this 
provision should be confiried to the cases 
of Bishop, Dean, and Archdeacon. W hy, 
for example, should the same provision 
not apply to Canons? It would 
oy be disputed that ““ Canon” was 
ecclesiastical title. But 

sednas it would be said that the 
social precedence enjoyed by a Canon, as 
such, was less definite than that which 
belonged to a Bishop, Dean, or Arch-| 
deacon ; that the intention of the words 
in the Bill was merely to preserve the 
social status of the persons mentioned ; 
and that, therefore, it was not thought 
necessary to include Canons. The 
answer was simple. A Canon, un- 
doubtedly, enjoyed precedence in the 
cathedral to which his canonry was 
attached. But, perhaps, they would be 
told that Clause 2 proposed to dissolve 
the cathedral corporations, and that 
when this had happened there would be 
an end to the most clearly-marked kind 
of precedence which a Canon, as such, 
In refutation of that view, 

he would appeal to an authority which 
the Government would not decline to 
accept—it was that of the Home Secre- 
tary himself. For it was recently 
pointed out by him that the existence of 
a cathedral chapter did not depend on 
the legal incident of incorporation ; a 
proposition which the right hon. Gentle- 
man illustrated by the case of the Roman 
Catholic cathedrals in this country. If, 
then, cathedral chapters could exist 
without incorporation, the passing of 
this Bill, if it should pass, would not 
necessarily make it impossible that a 
Canon should have a perfectly*definite 
claim and precedence in the Church of 
Wales. That being so, such precedence 
ought to be expressly recognised in the 
Bill. The words of this sub-section were 
practically the same as those of Sec- 
tion 13 of the Irish Church Act. But 
the Irish Church Act left the cathedrals 
to the Representative Body of the Irish 
Church ; whereas this Bill transferred 
them to the Welsh Commissioners. 
Churchmen had all the stronger reason 
for requiring that the Bill should not 
ignore the existence of an ancient eccle- 
siastical title and dignity, which had 
hitherto been bound up with the cor- 
porate life of cathedrals—an office which, 
by its history and traditions, attested 
the immemorial and inalienable rights of 
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the Church in those cathedrals which 
were reared by Churchmen, and which 
the piety and liberality of Churchmen 
had maintained through long genera- 
tions. The principle involved in this 
Amendment was one which covered more 
than the particular case to which the 
Amendment itself was directed. He 
maintained that this Bill ought to pre- 
serve the title and precedence of every- 
one who holds any ecclesiastical dignity 
or office in the Church of Wales. But 
he was content to have invited the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the particular 
defect in the clause, which, as it stood, 
was a prominent one, a typical one, and 
one which appeared to him clearly and 
entirely indefensible. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman might see his way 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had listened 
with great interest to what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend, and he could 
assure him that the intention of the 
clause was merely to deal with what he 
might call the legal interests attaching 
to certain offices in the Church, and not 
in any sense to deal with any ecclesias- 
tical scale of precedence—which, he took 
it, was a matter of internal regulation. 
They stopped at the point of Archdeacon 
because that was the point at which this 
kind of social precedence was gener“lly sup- 
posed to stop. He did not, however, wish 
to haveany controversy in a matter of this 
kind, and, therefore, he would say at 
once that he would accept the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Wight, which stood lower 
on the paper, to insert the words “or 
holder of any ecclesiastical office in.” 
That would cover every case of title 
attaching to any office. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) said, he was obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for meeting his hon. 
Friend so far. Still, he believed, a Canon 
had a definite precedence now. He was 
not certain that he did not come before 
an archdeacon. There could be no objec- 
tion to inserting the word “ Canon” be- 
tween “ Dean” and “ Archdeacon.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: Agreed. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER moved 
the insertion of the words, “or holder of 
any ecclesiastical office in.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
3U 
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Mr. BARTLEY moved to omit the 
word “ title,” because the Bill secured it 
to the present holder of an office, but he 
would withdraw the Amendment if the 
Government would accept the next 
Amendment—a proviso to secure that 
the successors of the present dignitaries 
should be entitled to assume the same 
designations. It ought to be clearly 
stated that the new organisation would 
have the power to give these titles. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the sub-section 
was a saving clause to preserve to the 
holders of existing offices the titles they 
now enjoy. It would be for the Church 
Body in the future to attach to offices 
such designations as they thought fit. 
When they came to the powers of the 
new Church Body, if there was any am- 
biguity, it could be removed ; but that 
would be the proper time to deal with 
the matter. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that all he 
wished by his proviso was to make it 
quite clear. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that in his 
opinion it was quite clear already ; but, 
if it were not, when they came to deal 
with the powers of the new Church Body 
it should be made so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir J. GORST moved the omission of 
the following sub-section :— 


‘* (3) Writs of Summons shall be issued to 
Bishops not disqualified by this enactment from 
sitting in the House of Lords, as if the Bishops 
so disqualified had vacated their seats.”’ 


He said that this sub-section did not 
deal with the Church in Wales, and it 
affected those who were not members of 
the Church in Wales. If the Welsh sees 
were destroyed, the law would decide 
what was to happen with reference to 
the rights of Bishops in the House of 
Lords. The Act 41 & 42 Vict., c. 68, 
passed in 18°8, giving power to the 
Crown to form certain Bishoprics, when 
certain forms were gone through, pro- 
vided that a writ was to issue for 
filling a vacancy in the Bishoprics in the 
House of Lords if a vacancy was caused 
by the voidance of any see other than 
certain sees that were mentioned. This 
sub-section seemed to him to be a sort of 
an attempt to make the Bishops the 
recipients of the spoil of the Welsh 
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Church, and that was not a proceeding 
which ought to be formulated by the Bill. 
He had not heard of any desire on the 
part of the English Bishops to profit 
by the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. He had no reason to 
suppose that there was any desire on 
the part of the English Bishops that more 
of them should be taken away from the 
dioceses to sit in the House of Lords. 
If that was to be one of the results of 
passing the Bill, the misfortune of Dis- 
establishment would be that it would 
inflict injury ou the Church of England. 
Had the Home Secretary received any 
representation from the Welsh Bishops 
that they desired that their places should 
be taken by English Bishops? If the 
Home Secretary had not received any 
such representation from the Welsh or 
the English Bishops, he had better leave 
the results of the destruction of the four 
Welsh sees to the operation of the law, 
whatever it might be. 

Mr. HANBURY asked as a point 
of order whether this sub-section was 
in order, whether it came within the 
title of the Bill, as the sub-section would 
affect nut the Church in Wales but the 
Church in England. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that, as the 
sub-section was in the Bill when it was 
read a second time, it was in order, and 
if it did not come within the title of the 
Bill that could be altered. A clause 
already in the Bill was in a different 
category from an amendment going 
beyond the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the sub-section 
was inserted because it was believed that 
withous it the representation of the 
Church in the House of Lords would be 
diminished, and it was that objection 
might be taken to such diminution ; but 
the provision was not one to which the 
Government attached any importance. 
The omission of the sub-section was to 
be moved by an hon. Member on the 
Ministerial side of the House, who did 
not look at the subject from the same 
point of view as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; and if it was the 
general feeling that the sub-section was 
unnecessary, he should be happy to part 
with it. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
was an extraordinary thing that the 
right hon. Gentleman should talk in this 
off-hand manner on a subject which 
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appeared in the original draft of the 
Bill. He should have supposed that 
this matter was clearly outside the title 
of the Bill ; but, whether it was or not, 
the Government had deliberately put 
the sub-section into the Bill, and now 
they proposed to throw it overboard 
without a word of justification. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was en- 
tirely against the withdrawal of the sub- 
section on the assumption that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been advised that 
it was unnecessary to maintain the pre- 
sent number of Bishoprics in the House 
of Lords. Inasmuch as the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was his intention 
and wish that there should be no 
cutting down of the numbers, the 
Government ought to make it clear 
that there would be no reduction. 
As long as it was the law of the land 
that there should be 36 spiritual Peers 
in the House of Lords, it ought to be 
provided that the number should be 
maintained. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) said, the question really was that 
four English Bishops would under the 
present law be called up into the House 
of Lords in consequence of putting an 
end to the existence of the Church in 
Wales. If the Government agreed that 
the number of Bishops in the House of 
Lords should not be diminished, it was 
essential they should put words into this 
Bill providing that the sub-section should 
operate as an avoidance under this 
Statute of the Welsh Sees, in which case 
there would, under the present Statute, 
be succession. But if they did not in- 
sert the words proposed, the result would 
be to reduce by four the representation 
of the Church in the House of Lords. 
Whether that representation was de- 
sirable or not was a large question, upon 
which he would say nothing at that 
moment, but it was a question which 
should not be decided by omitting the 
sub-section the Government had deliber- 
ately put into the Bill. He thought the 
Home Secretary would admit that it 
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was scarcely fair now to allow this sub-| 


section to be struck out. The Com- 
mittee had debated the subject whether 
the four Welsh Bishops should sit in the 
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although the Church in Wales was Dis- 
established, and it was said :— 


“No, you ought not to have them sitting in 
the House of Lords, because by the provisions of 
the Bill there will be four other Bishops called 
up who will, so far as the representation of the 
Church is concerned, supply the places of those 
excluded by the earlier sub-section.” 


It was on the understanding that that 
was the proposal of the Government in 
the Bill that the House consented to 
exclude the four Welsh Bishops. The 
effect of the change of front on the part 
of the Government would be that they 
provided that four Welsh Bishops should 
not continue to sit, and they were leaving 
out the sub-section which would secure 
the presence of four English Bishops in 
their places, 

Sir JOHN GORST suggested that 
instead of Sub-section 3 this should be 
inserted :— 


“ At the date of Disestablishment the Sees of 
the Church in Wales shall be deemed to be 
avoided.’”’ 


If the Home Secretary accepted that he 
would be satisfied. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to omit this 
sub-section, and some of the supporters 
of the Government also, he repeated, 
that the Government would not stand in 
their way. The construction put on the 
Act that had been referred to was not a 
sound or correct one, and if the clause 
had stood with this sub-section the 
Welsh benefices would not have been 
avoided. It was for the purpose of 
leaving the representation of the Church 
of England in the House of Lords 
exactly as it was that the sub-section 
was inserted. The right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University doubted if his 
construction of the Act was correct, that 
the Church of England did not desire 
what was proposed, and that it was 
rather injurious that a young Bishop 
recently appointed should be drawn 
from his spiritual work to take part 
in the carnal interests of party politics 
in the House of Lords; but if there 
was any alteration it would be rather 
an advantage than otherwise that the 
Church of England should be repre- 
sented by four Welsh Bishops, because, 
to that extent her spiritual forces would 


House of Lords during their life,|not be depleted, and she would retain 
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representation for political purposes. He 
did not know if many Churchmen 
shared that view. [Opposition cries of 
“No!”] Then he supposed the right 
hon. Gentleman represented no one but 
himself, and certainly not what was 
called the Church Party on the other 
side of the House. If that was so, 
although he should view the decision 
of the House either way with equa- 
nimity, he thought that, having made 
this proposal, the decision of the Com- 
mittee should be taken upon it. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
understood the omission of the sub-section 
was moved because it was considered un- 
necessary, and the Home Secretary 
accepted the Motion as if he did not think 
it would make any difference to the 
Bill whether the sub-section was in it 
or not. They were about to strike out 
the sub-section under that impression, 
when the learned Members for the Isle 
of Wight and Plymouth explained that 
it would make much difference—indeed, 
that if the words were omitted the result 
would be that absolutely contrary to the 
intentions of the Government, the 
Church in England as well as_ the 
Church in Wales would be affected 
hy the removal of the four Bishops 
from the House of Lords. They 
now understood that her Majesty’s 
Government did attach importance to 
these words. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that four Bishops now 
sitting in the House of Lords would 
cease to sit there, and that therefore the 
representation of the Church in that 
assembly would be reduced by that 
number. He did not think that it was 
the wish of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Univerity of Cambridge 
that that should be the case, and he was 
quite sure that that was not the wish of 
the vast majority of Churchmen in that 
House. He hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would adhere to their 
original proposal, by which he thought 
they were bound, because throughout the 
Debate the right hon. Gentleman, on be- 
half of himself and his colleagues, had 
repudiated the idea that they desired in 
any way to interfere with the position 


of the Church in England. 





The Committee divided: Ayes 297 ; 
Noes 161.—(Division List, No. 86.) 


Mr. Asquith. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir R. WEBSTER moved on Clause 2, 
page 2, line 2, to leave out “ enact- 
ment,” and to insert “ Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion that the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill, 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, he felt 
it was his duty to ask the Committee 
to reject the clause, by which every Cor- 
poration in Wales would be dissolved. 
The effect of it would be to destroy the 
present local organisation of the Church 
in Wales, whilst the Bishops would be 
deprived of their seats in the House of 
Lords. He would, therefore, move the 
rejection of the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 :— 


TRANSFER AND DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY. 


“On the date of Disestablishment there shall, 
save as by this Act provided, be transferred to 
the Welsh Commissioners hereinafter men- 
tion :—(a) All property vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s Bounty 
which is ascertained as hereinafter mentioned 
to be Welsh ecclesiastical property ; and (6) all 
property not so vested which, at the passing of 
this Act, belongs to or is appropriated to the 
use of any ecclesiastical office or cathedral cor- 

yration in or connected with the Church in 

Vales or the holder of any such office ; subject, 

in the case of all such property, to all charges 
and incumbrances affecting the property, and, 
in the case of all such property, except 
tithe rent-charge, to the existing interests 
of all persons who at the ing of this Act 
hold such offices as aforesaid, and in the case of 
tithe rent-charge to the obligation to make 
such provision as is hereinafter mentioned in 
lieu of their existing interests.”’ 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) moved in line 6, to leave 
out the words, ‘‘ Welsh Commissioners ” 
and insert “Council.” He appealed 
to the Home Secretary to assent to 
this Amendment. The Church Fund, 
he explained, was divided into two parts, 
the national and parochial funds; the 
national fund would be administered 
absolutely by the Commissioners, and 
the parochial fund by the County Coun- 
cils, in accordance with schemes which 
they made, with the approval of the 
the Commissioners. Over both these 
funds, therefore, the Commissioners 
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would have the most absolute power. As 
far as the national fund was concerned 
they could initiate schemes, and there 
would be no appeal except to the Privy 
Council and the House of Lords; 
and as far as the parochial fund 
was concerned, the Commissioners 
would have a veto upon the schemes of 
the elected representatives of the people. 
He would not venture to make any 
criticism on the Commissioners, though 
it was rather remarkable that there was 
only one who was a Welshman, and not 
one who was a Nonconformist ; but the 
Committee should bear in mind that 
they were appointed for all time. If 
the County Councils prepared any 
schemes for the expenditure of money 
which the Commissioners did not ap- 
prove of, they had the most absolute 
power to reject, modify, or amend in 
every possible way, such schemes. Sup- 
posing that these Commissioners were 
gentlemen in whom the Welsh people 
had the utmost confidence, if a vacancy 
occurred, the next appointment might 
not meet with their approval. Assuming 
for a moment that this was a Liberal 
Commission, if vacancies occurred when 
the Tory Government was in power, it 
might be converted into a Tory Com- 
mission ; or if, as hon. Members on the 
other side anticipated, the Welsh people 
in future would be converted to Conser- 
vative principles, the Commissioners 
might be Liberal while the Welsh people 
were Conservative. He wished the Com- 
mittee to realise that the Commissioners 
would be appointed to administer funds 
which, according to the main principle 
of the Bill, belonged to the Welsh 
people. He did not think that it was a 
desirable state of things that a purely 
local fund should be administered by a 
number of gentlemen who might be 
utterly out of sympathy with the people 
to whom the property belonged. These 
Commissioners would not be subject to 
the control of Parliament, and their 
action could not be called in question, as 
they would be in the position of a judi- 
cial body. He thought the fund should 
be administered in accordance with the 
views of the majority of the people ; 
he did not, however, propose by this 
Amendment to dispense with the ex- 
istence of Commissioners altogether. 
Wherever the functions of the Commis- 
sioners were judicial in their character, 
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there he did not propose to eliminate the 
word “ Commissioners” from the Bill. 
But so far as the administration of the 
liberated fund was concerned, he held 
that it should be in the hands of an 
elected body responsible to the Welsh 
County Councils. It was not the case 
that the Amendment would involve a 
fundamental alteration of the machinery 
of the Bill. The Home Secretary him- 
self proposed, by the 9th Clause, that 
the administration of two-thirds of the 
National Fund should be entrusted to a 
joint committee of County Councils in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. The Com- 
missioners might, if they thought fit, 
call that body into existence. All he 
proposed was that instead of leaving it 
to the discretion of the Commissioners, 
Parliament should at the outset call such 
a body into existence, and intrust to 
it the management of the whole of these 
funds. The 8lst Section of the Local 
Government Act provided that County 
Councils might from time to time join 
in appointing a joint committee for any 
purpose in respect of which they were 
jointly interested. What he suggested 
was, that that clause, with the machinery 
provided in it, should be brought into 
operation for the purpose of exercising 
supreme control over the management of 
this fund. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he regretted that 
it was not possible for the Government 
to accept the Amendment. The hon. 
Member had not stated what was the 
council to which he referred. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, he pro- 
posed that the council should be the 
joint committee provided for in the 
alist Section of the Local Government 
Act. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, there was 
nothing in this or any subsequent 
Amendment which would indicate that. 
Nor had the hon. Memb>r explained, to 
his satisfaction at any rate, how much of 
the functions of the Commissioners 
should be transferred to this body ; and 
how much retained by them. But, 
after all, that did not go to the root of 
the matter. The view of the Govern- 
ment was, that it was absolutely essential 
to the carrying out of their scheme that 
they should have a body—he was not 
speaking now of the names of the parti- 
cular members or even of the precise 
composition of the Commission—witb the 
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general attributes and functions of the 
Commissioners proposed by the Bill to 
carry out this great operation of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. He 
did not hesitate to say that nine-tenths 
of the functions were either administra- 
tive or judicial, and for both purposes it 
was essential that they should have a 
body who were, it was true, responsible 
to Parliament, but who were removed 
beyond the point at which there could 
be any suspicion of their being moved 
by sectional or party interests or con- 
siderations in the matters with which 
they had to deal. If they were tocarry 
out this work, arousing as it did the 
keenest susceptibilities, and doing a cer- 
tain amount of necessary violence which 
they all respected, involving the arrange- 
ment of the most complicated questions 
of detail, both in finance and in adminis- 
tration ; if that work was to be carried 
with a chance of success—if, in other 
words, it was to be carried out so that 
those who carried it on might believe 
that they had the confidence, not of one 
section of the community, but of the 
whole community, in their sense of justice 
and their desire to maintain an absolutely 
even balance between the different in- 
terests, it was, in his judgment, abso- 
lutely necessary to have a body who were 
not dependent upon election and did 
not hold their office by popular choice. 
The Government had created such a 
body. If any of the gentlemen now 
nominated by Parliament disappeared it 
was quite true that the choice of his 
successor would lie with the Ministry of 
the day. But like every other act of 
Ministerial discretion, that choice would 
be subject to the review of the House of 
Commons ; and if a Minister were ill- 
advised enough to exercise that function 
in the interests of Party, and not in the 
interests of impartial administration, the 
House of Commons and the Representa- 
tives of Wales might be trusted to call 
him to task. The Government had pro- 
vided, as far as they could, such security 
as the circumstances of the case allowed, 
that this great semi -judicial, semi- 
administrative work would be carried 
on in a serene atmosphere by com- 
petent and impartial persons. What 
were the functions which these men 
had to perform? The hon. Member had 
already referred to the difficult task of 
Mr, Asquith. 
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discriminating between private bene- 
factions and public endowments. They 
had the burden of repairing and main- 
taining the cathedrals. Under Clause 9 
they had to approve schemes made by 
County Councils themselves. Did the 
hon. Member really think he could get 
an adequate safeguard against possible 
abuses on the part of individual County 
Councils, by having as the only tribunal 
to which to appeal a body composed of 
County Councils themselves. He must 
point out that Parliament had not 
parted with its control in this matter, for 
all the schemes had to be laid on the 
Tables of both Houses ; and it would be 
a proper Parliamentary proceeding to 
discuss them, and, if necessary, to express 
disapproval of them. Under Clause 16 
they had vested the tithe rent-charge in 
the Commissioners ; and they would be 
intrusted with the duty of collecting it. 
They had purposely interposed the Com- 
missioners between the County Council 
and the recipients of the tithe rent- 
charge, in order that there might be no 
possibility of collision or friction between 
them, in order that the clergyman might 
get his money directly from the Com- 
missioners without having to resort to 
the County Council for payment ; and in 
order, on the other hand, that the County 
Council might know that if they did not 
collect punctually and exact to the full 
they would have to make up the defici- 
ency out of their own funds. Ina 
matter of that kind the body proposed 
by the hon. Member would be a wholly 
inadequate safeguard. This had been a 
matter of very serious and grave con- 
sideration to the Government, and they 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
absolutely essential for all purposes 
named in this Bill that there should be 
these Commissioners, and he should 
regard the acceptance of this Amend- 
ment—the omission of the word “ Com- 
missioners” from the clause—as fatal 
to the further progress of the Bill. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had put it as if what 
was proposed under the 9th Clause were 
an appeal from the County Council to 
itself. But he would point out that the 
whole of the County Councils of Wales 
would join in appointin the joint Com- 
mittee. The appeal would therefore 
be practically to the whole nation. 
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Then, with regard to the control of Par- 
liament, he pointed out that if the 
Commissioners rejected one of the 
schemes submitted to them by the 
County Council, that scheme would not 
be submitted to Parliament at all, and 

Parliament could exercise no jurisdiction. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to suggest some kind of remedy 
for that state of things he must say that, 
whatever the consequences, he was pre- 
pared to support his Amendment by 
vote in the Lobby. The argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman, whom he 
understood to be a Home Ruler all 
round, went to the very root of Home 
Rule. If he were not prepared to entrust 
an authority elected from the whole of 
the County Councils in Wales with the 
administration of a fund of £200,000, 
how could he entrust bigger questions 
to a Welsh Parliament ? 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) thought that on principle 
there was a great deal to be said for his 
hon. Friend’s Amendment. But he was 
not going to wreck the Bill for the sake 
of that Amendment. The Home Secre- 
tary had told the Committee that he 
regarded the clause as it stood as 
essential to the Bill, and the carrying 
of the Amendment as fatal. And he 
could understand that the effect of 
accepting the Amendment would be to 
turn the measure inside out. The Com- 
missioners had, no doubt, been approached 
and had accepted office, and to make the 
change proposed now would be fatal to 
the Bill. He did not care whether hon. 
Gentlemen opposite jeered at him or not; 
he repeated that he was not going to 
wreck the Bill for the sake of this 
Amendment. [Ironical Opposition 
cheers.| He was very much obliged 
to hon. Gentleman opposite for show- 
ing their hands. “‘ Will you walk into 
my parlour?’ said the spider to the fly.” 
[Laughter] Hon. Gentlemen had openly 
stated that they were going to fasten on 
the Amendment so far as it proposed to 
leave out the word ‘ Commissioners.” 
But when once they got that word out 
of the Bill his hon. Friend would look 
in vain for any further support 
from them. He did not know what 
his hon. Friend was going to do. He 
hopedsMe might be satisfied with making 
his protest. But if the Amendment were 
pressed to a Division, he hoped his 
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fellow-countrymen below the Gangway 
would join with him in voting against 
it, not on the ground that they dis- 
approved of its principle, but because it 
would destroy what he had always 
declared to be a wise, just, and states- 
manlike measure. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he read 
in a certain newspaper a short time ago, 
one of those unauthorised accounts of 
meetings of the Welsh Party which 
sometimes appeared in that journal. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down was in the chair, and it was 
stated that the Amend.nent of .the hon. 
Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs 
was considered, and that the meeting 
was unanimous in deciding to support it. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN: The 
right hon. Baronet knows more of what 
occurred at the meeting referred to than 
Ido. I stated at that meeting what I 
stated to-day—that ] would not wreck 


the Bill for the sake of this Amend- 
ment. 
*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: But the 


right hon Gentleman does not deny the 
fact of that meeting having come to that 
unanimous conclusion. This was a Bill 
introduced on account of the views of 
the 31 Welsh Members, who, he sup- 
posed, attended that meeting. Now 
here was an amendment which had been 
discussed by those hon. Gentleman and 
unanimously approved by them. No 
sooner was it proposed, after very in- 
adequate discussion, than the Home 
Secretary put his foot down, and said: 
“ The Bill will be wrecked if it is carried.” 
For himself, and he was speaking on 
behalf of a good many others, he 
should view the wrecking of this Bill 
with no alarm, and, so far from con- 
sidering that this property ought to be 
transferred to the Commissioners pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
he thought it should be left in the 
hands of the Church body. Therefore, 
on that ground, if there were no others, 
he should certainly support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Car- 
narvon Boroughs, to leave out the word 
“Commissioners.” There was, however, 
another reason for this Amendment, 
which he did not think the right hon. 
yentleman himself had sufficiently 
considered from the point of view 
of those who accepted the principle 
of Disendowment and wished to make 
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over the surplus funds of the Church 
to some public body or other. It 
seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been far too slavish in 
following the precedent of the Irish 
Church Act. There is nothing in the 
Irish Church Act imposing upon the 
Commissioners appointed under that 
Act any duty whatever with regard to 
application of the surplus funds, and that 
was the point with which the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Carnarvonspecially 
dealt. What were the functions of the 
Commissioners under this Act? They 
were of three kinds. In the first place, 
they were judicial. Everybody would 
agree that judicial functions could not be 
carried out properly by any such body as 
a Committee of the County Councils of 
Wales. But what were the judicial 
functions of the Commissioners under 
this Bill? 
three. 
missioners were to consider and decide 
what were private Endowments. In the 
second place, they were to settle the claims 
of individuals as to the payments to be 
made to them, which he thought would 
principally occur in the clause dealing 
with advowsons. There would hardly be 
any claims of any other kind, as each 
incumbent was left in exactly the same 
position as at present in respect of his 
life interest. And, thirdly, the Commis- 
sioners were to decide upon the circum- 
stances of a few border parishes, partly 
English and partly Welsh. Now, with 
regard to each and every one of the 
judicial functions proposed to be exercised 
by the Commissioners under this Bill, 
there might be an appeal from the 
decision of the Commissioners to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. It would be perfectly possible 
to leave the whole matter to the Courts 
of Justice, either by allowing the Judicial 
Committee in the first instance to decide 
upon all these points, or by allowing some 
existing Court to decide them in the first 
instance, with an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee as now. Then there were the 
administrative functions of the Commis- 
sioners. These were precisely laid down 
in so many words in the Bill, and they 
might equally well be carried out by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from whom 
the right hon Gentleman had obtained 
the information on which this Bill was 
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based, and who were thoroughly con- 
versant with the whole matter. He 
ventured to say that, as there were 
certain administrative functions imposed 
upon the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by 
this Bill, so it would be perfectly pos- 
sible that every other administrative 
function within the Bill should also be 
carried out by that body. What he was 
anxious to place before the Committee 
on this important point was that there 
was absolutely no necessity whatever, 
under the circumstances of this Bill, for 
the creation of this new and expensive 
machinery of a Commission which could 
not cost less than £7,000 a year, whereas 
the net Church funds were no more 
than £157,000 a year. It was, he con- 
tended, sheer waste of money to create 
any Commission of the kind proposed 
for either the judicial or administrative 


He could only find out! work to be performed. Proceeding to the 
In the first place, the Com- main contention of the hon. Member for 


the Carnarvon Boroughs as to who was to 
decide how the surplus funds of the 
Church, after Disestablishment, were to 
be applied, the proposed Commission 
would not, in his opinion, be so good a 
tribunal to decide that as a Committee 
representing all the county ‘councils of 
Wales. This was not a matter dealing 
with the Disendowment of the Church ; 
the Church would have been already 
disendowed before the question could 
arise. What would then have to be de- 
cided would be simply how the funds 
were best to be devoted to the purposes 
of Wales. Surely a body representing 
Welshmen should know best what their 
constituents required, and how these 
funds might be devoted to the best 
advantage of their countrymen. Did not 
the right hon. Gentleman think so him- 
self? Was it not an entirely new pro- 
posal that public funds of this kind 
should be allocated according to the will 
of a permanent Commission, and not 
according to the will of the representa- 
tives of the people? But there was a 
further matter. As the Committee 
were aware, he and his Friends had fre- 
quently urged that the mode in which 
the Bill proposed to use these funds was 
the most wasteful thing that could 
possibly be devised. The glebes were 
to be frittered away among the parishes ; 
the tithe rent-charges were to be 
given to the county councils; and it 
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would be absolutely impossible, under 
the machinery now existing in the Bill, 
forthe Commissioners whom the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to appoint to devote 
any sensible portion of those parochial 
funds to the needs of higher or technical 
education to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed that at least two-thirds 
of the central fund should be devoted. 
Therefore, whether they looked at the 
constitutional way of dealing with what 
the right hon. Gentleman called public 
funds, or whether they looked at the 
way in which these funds, if they were 
to be taken away from the Church, 
might best be utilised, he considered 
the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Carnarvon Boroughs, infi- 
nitely better than the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and in that view 
he would support the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had travelled over 
ground on which he would not now en- 
deavour to follow him. Of course, the 
object of the right hon. Gentlemen was 
not the same as that of the hon. Member 
for the Carnarvon Boroughs. The Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council 
would not, in his opinion, be a satis- 
factory tribunal to appeal to in the first 
instance ; neither did he think that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners would be 
regarded by public opinion in Wales as 
a satisfactory body for the present pur- 
pose. The question of asking the county 
councils in Wales to determine how 
these funds should be allocated involved 
a number of subsidiary questions, and, 
while he agreed that if they were dealing 
with a county fund, which was to be 
devoted to the purposes of the county at 
large, there could be no better tribunal 
than the County Council, still, when they 
were dealing with the interests of differ- 
ent parishes he thought it desirable that 
they should have an outside and impar- 
tial authority to determine whether a 
particular scheme was in accordance with 
the interests of the particular locality. 
This was the reason why he interposed 
the Commissioners. He did not think it 
was at all probable that schemes would 
be rejected en bloc by the Commis- 
sioners, but he would be quite prepared, 
on Clause 9, to consider that point, and 
to see whether it would not be 
possible to provide machinery which 
would prevent such a contingency. He 
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thought this would meet the cbjection 
of his hon. Friend. He thought that 
his hon. Friend would see that it would 
be an unwise course to press an Amend- 
ment on this point now, seeing that he 
would have an opportunity of raising the 
question when they came to consider the 
subsequent clauses of the Bill. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that all 
he wanted was that there should be a 
central authority for the purposes of 
Clause 9, and he understood from the 
Home Secretary that he was prepared to 
consider the matter favourably upon that 
clause. If, however, his right hon. 
Friend meant to indicate that he would 
on no account accept anything in the 
nature of an elective committee of the 
County Council, even when they came 
to deal with these schemes, then he must 
persist in his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN was proceeding to 


put the Amendment, when 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Dis- 
trict) said, he would venture to make a 
further earnest appeal to the Home 
Secretary. A council such as suggested 
might be easily formed in Wales, and he 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider the request before the 
Committee came to the ninth clause, 
and whether he would give some hope 
that Welsh schemes, when sent up to 
the House of Commons, would not, as 
heretofore, be rejected by the House bf 
Lords. He earnestly asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to reconsider the whole 
question. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he hoped he 
had made his meaning clear. The Govern- 
ment could not accept this Amendment 
on any terms. It would absolutely turn 
the Bill upside down and inside out, and 
in his opinion would be fatal to the Bill. 
When they came to Clause 9 the question 
might then be discussed, and, so far as 
the Government were concerned, they 
would be perfectly open to any argument 
brought forward, although it was to be 
clearly understood that so far as his own 
opinion went—subject to anything that 
might then be said—the arrangement 
proposed by the Bill was the best under 
the circumstances. He believed it would 
be found to be the only arrangement 
that would give satisfaction. ‘(Cherefore 
he hoped the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 
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speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I do not propose at this stage to 
press my Amendment. 
On the CuarrMaNn putting the ictiettanll 
that the Amendment be withdrawn, | 
there were loud Opposition cries of | 
“ No,” and a division was challenged. | 


The Committee divided :—Noes, 188 ; | 
Ayes, 198.—(Division List, No. 87.) 
*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) Moved, in lines 8 and 9, to leave | 
out “or Queen Anne’s Bounty.” He 
desired to raise the question whether 
funds derived from Queen Anne’s Bounty | 
ought to be included in the property to| 
be taken from the Church. He did not | 
know whether all Members of the Com-_ 
mittee were well acquainted with the 
history of Queen Anne’s Bounty, the) 
methods by which it was constituted, | 
and the mode of its application. The 


stance of Queen Anne’s Bounty were 
derived from firstfruits and tenths. 
Before the time of Henry VIII. these 
firstfruits and tenths were to a large 
extent handed over to the Pope of 
Rome. But in one diocese, that of 
Norwich, they were appropriated to the 
maintenance of the See, and in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
they were applied to the purposes of 
the archdeaconry. By the 26th of 
Henry VIII., c. 3, firstfruits and 
tenths were appropriated to the personal 
use of the Sovereign, so that they then 
assumed the character of a special tax 
levied upon Church property for the 
support of the Crown. There being con- 


siderable doubt as to the amounts which | 


it would be fair to levy in different 
parishes, a commission was constituted 
which framed what was called the liber 
regis, with a view to the settlement of 
the amounts to be paid by parishes 
and the assessments of livings fairly 
according to income. This showed that 
Henry VIII. treated these funds as in 
the nature of a tax on the livings in the 
Church. He excluded all benefices 
under eight marks a year from any pay- 
ment. It was also part of the arrange- 
ment that a certain taxation then 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: After the | was clear, therefore, that these first- 


fruits and tenths were treated by 
Henry VIII. first as a tax on the in- 
comes of the clergy, and secondly as a 
quid pro quo in respect of the abandon- 
ment of the taxation derived from the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
By 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, c. 4, the 
distinction of firstfruits and tenths was 
altered, and Cardinal Pole was made the 
recipient for certain purposes ; but under 
Elizabeth the Act of Henry VIII. was 
revived, exemption from payment being, 
however, granted in the case of benefices 
under 10 marks. This showed that the 
payments were regarded as the personal 
revenue of the Sovereign. In the early 
days of Queen Anne’s reign this source 
of revenue was treated as a special tax, 
and together with certain duties on beer 
and other articles was granted to the 
Queen for her life only for the support of 
her household and the dignity of the 
Crown. Up to this time moneys 


‘derived from this source had _ been 


funds which formed the original sub-| 


used by the sovereigns of this country 
as a sort of pension fund. But 
in 1703, by a further Statute, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty was formed. The Queen 
seemed to have come to the conclusion 
that it was an unfair thing to levy a 
specia ltax upon the incomes of the clergy, 
and wrong to appropriate part of those 
incomes to the purposes of the Sovereign. 
So Queen Anne’s Bounty was formed, 
and the firstfruits and tenths were 
vested in the governors. Power was 
given to the governors not only to re- 
ceive the firstfruits and tenths, but to 
apply them to the augmentation of poor 
livings. Permission was also given to 
private individuals to grant funds to the 
' governors for the same purpose, a power 
which from the first had been exer- 
\cised from time to time. So _ that 
‘Queen Anne’s Bounty fund consisted 
(of the firstfruits and tenths and 
‘certain private donations. Surely the 
'Church ought not to be dis 

| of funds like these in order that they might 
be applied to such uses as baths and 
_wash-houses. The original fund, let it 
| be remembered, was formed by contribu- 
‘tions from the income of  benefices, 
‘and the payments were allocated by 
‘Queen Anne to the augmentation of 
| poor livings. Since that time the fund 


granted by the Convocations of Canter-|has been increased in another way. 
bury and York should be released. Tt | Parliament, recognising the duty and 
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desirability of providing for the increasing 
religious needs of an expanding popula- 
tion, had made various grants from time 
to time to the Church and to various 
Nonconforming bodies. In one year 
£100,000 was given in this way to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for the benefit of 
the Church, and £200,000 for other 
religious denominations. By the year 
1825 considerable sums, in the form 
of Parliamentary grants, had been 
voted for application in the same 
manner as the other funds of the 
Bounty were to be applied. Now, 
how had all these funds actually been 
applied? Generally speaking, grants 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty had been 
made to meet grants from private bene- 
factions. If, for example, it was desired 
to augment the income of a poor living 
and a private benefactor was willing to 
give, say, £200 for the purpose, a similar 
sum was supplied from the joint funds 
of the Bounty. Enormous benefits had 
accrued to the Church from the careful 
and consistent application of these funds. 
The value of poor livings, both in remote 
country districts and in populous places, 
had been added to, and clergymen had 
been put into positions of greater inde- 
pendence and their power to do good 
work had been increased. The funds of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty had been dis- 
tributed with exclusive reference to 
the needs of localities. The result 
had been that Wales, being  eccle- 
siastically-speaking poor, had _bene- 
fited very considerably from the fund. 
Whatever arguments might be used with 
regard to the old endowments of the 
Church, not one of them could apply to 
Queen Anne's Bounty. It consisted 
first of all of the savings of the clergy 
from what was practically a remission 
of a special and unequal taxation ; 
secondly, of gifts from private indi- 
viduals; and, thirdly, of Parliamen- 
tary grants made from year to year. 
He asserted that there was no instance 
in which, when Parliament had given a 
sum to be applied to a particular purpose, 
and that sum had been so applied, a 
subsequent Parliament had endeavoured 
to revoke the gift. But that was what 
it was to do by this Bill. Parliament 
was asked to go back on what a previous 
Parliament had done, and to appropriate 
the gift it had made for one purpose to 
another. Without saying that the whole 
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case of Queen Anne’s Bounty could be 
exhausted in this Amendment, he 
thought it was proper to make an initial 
protest against the appropriation of these 
funds, and that was what he was doing. 
Whatever else was taken away from 
the Church, these funds ought to be left 
to her, inasmuch as they had been given 
to her expressly since the date fixed upon 
in the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had opened up a 
somewhat alarming prospect when he 
told the House that this was only the 
initial stage in a series of Amendments 
he was going to introduce on the ques- 
tion of Queen Anne’s Bounty. He 
hoped, at least, that the historical part of 
his argument might be regarded as ex- 
hausted. He did not deny that in some 
respects the position of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty was a peculiar one, and he 
thought the matter was well worth con- 
sideration when they came to the next 
clause, whether some re-construction of 
the language was not necessary. All 
that was provided in this clause was 
that there should be transferred to the 
Commissioners all property vested in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or in Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, which was ascertained 
“as hereinafter mentioned to be Welsh 
ecclesiastical property.” If there was 
no property vested in Queen Anne’s 
Bounty which ought to be treated as 
Welsh ecclesiastical property, then, when 
they came to discuss Clause 4, the hon. 
Gentleman would be in a position to 
make good his contention. All that was 
provided in this clause was that such 
property vested in Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
if there were any, should pass to the 
Commissioners. He did not think any- 
body would quarrel with that position. 
After the pledges which the hon. Gentle- 
man had given as to the future, he would 
not go into the details with which he 
had dealt. When the time came he 
would be able to show that there were 
in the hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
some funds which ought to be de 
scribed as Welsh ecclesiastical property. 
It was quite true that much that Queen 
Anne’s Bounty had received was now 
represented by churches ; but the Church 
would keep the whole benefit of that, 
because the churches were to be handed 
over to the Church under the Bill. To 
whatever extent there might be in the 
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not derived from modern benefactions, | 
but from ancient or National Endow-— 
ments—to whatever extent there might 
be in their hands funds appropriated by | 
them to Welsh purposes alone, they 
ought to come within the scope of this 
Bill. 


{COMMONS} 


He did not approach the question | 


whether there were any such funds or 


not; but if there were they would con- 
stitute Welsh ecclesiastical property, and 
ought to to the Commissioners. 


*Mr A. 8. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN | 


(Kent, Tunbridge) observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that, 
granting the principles of the Bill, they 
ought to admit that the funds in the 
hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty were a 
class of endowments which ought to be 
handed over to the Commissioners. He 
contended that the position and character 
of the funds which Queen Anne’s 
Bounty held, differed very much from 
the position and character of the endow- 
ments of the Church. First the Bill 
only proposed (o deal with the corpus of 
the Church’s property. But Queen 


| 


Anne’s Bounty was not corpus, but, 


income saved. Then the principle 
held by the right hon. Gentleman was 
that all ancient gifts made before 1703 
were national property, on the ground 
that previous to that date there was a 
doubt as to whether the gifts made to 


the Church were intended for the Church | 


as it was now known 


was applied in this case, it must be) 


observed that the donors of gifts, since 
1703, at all events, whether private in- 
dividuals or 


If that principle | 


Parliaments, knew the 


character of the Chureh to which they 


were giving their money. 
cisely the same Church as they knew it 
at the present time. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Preston raised the 


It was pre-| 


question whether there really was in the | 


hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty any Welsh 
ecclesiastical property or not, 


and | mentary guarantee. 
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hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty funds | good of inserting the words at all in this 
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Clause? The Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had received from Wales a total 
of £145,655, and they had spent in Wales 
£223,518, so that they had spent in 
Wales £78,000 more than they had 
received. These figures were taken from 
an official return which had been care- 
fully prepared in the Queen Anne's 
Bounty Office. The figures clearly showed 
that there was no natural property 
belonging to Wales vested in the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Therefore, this was a good Amendment, 
and he could not understand why the 
Government should not accept it. 
Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, that the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman involved a matter of 
much importance, seeing that the funds 
included in Queen Anne’s Bounty were 
of considerable magnitude, and that they 
had been devoted in the most solemn 
manner to the use of the Church. He 


hoped, therefore, that the ‘right hon. 


Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
give it his careful consideration. The 
funds in question, having been exacted 
by the Church of Rome, had been seized 
by the Crown in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; but they had been re-devoted to 
the Church, doubtless by reason of con- 
scientious scruples, by Queen Anne, in 
1703. That, most likely, was the reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman had 
fixed upon that date as the limit 
from which private benefactions were 
to be retained by the Church. Why 
should the gift of a private  in- 
dividual be respected more than the 
action of the Crown? He thought if 
anything could be more sacred than the 
gift of a private individual, it would be 
a definite act of sovereignty buttressed 
and supported by Act of Parliament. 
That had been reckoned the most secure 
of all title to property, namely a Parlia- 
In what respect 


whether so much money had not already. would the action of the Crown at the 
been spent in Wales as to exceed all that | time of the Reformation differ from the 
had been received from Wales, so far, action of the Crown at the time of the 
that there was, in fact, a large debt from | introduction of Queen Anne’s Bounty 


Wales to Queen Anne’s Bounty. 


right Gentleman said he would deal with same ; 


The In both cases the guarantee was the 


it was Church property in both 


that question on Clause 4, but if they | cases ; in both cases it wasa grant made 
could prove now that Queen Anne’s | _to continue for the religious use of the 
Bounty at the present moment held no Church—but the Government laid their 
funds that could be shown to be Welsh hands on the property, which had con- 
ecclesiastical property, what was the | tinued to be devoted to the original use 


Mr. Asquith. 
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for which it was grarted, whilst they | assumption that this very great gift of 
forebore to lay their hands upon that| England to Wales would be devoted to 
which had been diverted from its original | religious purposes. But now the Govern- 


purpose and put to private use. 
Government insisted on taking the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, they ought to go 
further and see into the titles by which 
a great number of estates had descended 
to various families in this country, and 
where they could be proved to have been 
Church property, they ought to take 
them away for the purpose of academies 
of Art and other secular objects. He 
thought it would have a very bad effect 
on public bodies like the Commissioners 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty if money were 
taken away from them in the manner it 
was proposed by the Government that 
this should be. Queen Anne’s Bounty 
was originally established in order to 
assist in maintaining poor livings, and if 
the Government were now to lay hands 
upon it, he did not think the ecclesias- 


tical authorities would be inclined to! 


If the| ment stepped in and seized the money 


which had been so devoted, and taken 
from England, and said that it was not 
to be used for religious but for secular 
purposes. That was breaking faith 
with England and the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty ; for, on the faith of the existing 
state of things, this large sum of money 
had been devoted to purely religious pur- 
poses in Wales. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought his hon. Friend had 
done good service in raising this Amend- 
ment. He hoped the Government would 
be content with the amount of funds 
they had laid their hands on in other 
respects, and which now belonged to the 
Church of England in Wales, and that 
they would consent to omit the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty from the Bill, and leave 
it to the Representative Body. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 





enter upon such good and pious under-| Kingston) remarked, that the Home 
takings in the future. Queen Anne’s| Secretary seemed to propose to deal 
Bounty ought, he contended, to be | with this as with the last Amendment 
treated separately from other Church | which proved dangerously-embarrassing 
property dealt with by this Bill, and| _ to the Government—that was, he wished 
ought to be reserved to the Church. t| to put off the evil day. But they pre- 
appeared, asa matter of fact, that the ferred to argue the question here, feeling 
grants to Queen Anne’s Bounty had | sure that if they allowed it to remain to 
been larger to it than from it. That, be discussed on a subsequent clause, they 
was to say, the funds from which | would be placed at a great disadvantage. 
the money came were raised in England, | Various reasons might be adduced for 
so that, had the money been spent | omitting these words, which group them- 
in the part of the kingdom in which it|selves under three main heads. The 
was raised, it ought to have been spent in | first argument was that the Queen Anne’s 





England. Tf the whole value of the Queen | 
Anne’s Bounty now raised in Wales were 
capitalised, those sums of money would 
not be equal to the sums of money due 
to England as against Wales, because 
of the method in which Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had hitherto been dealt with. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the Welsh Church was not entitled 
to this property at all, and had proposed 
to readjust it and to pay back to England 
what had been spent in Wales, although 
derived more from English sources than 
from Welsh, there would have been 
something in his contention. But from | 
the Queen Anne’s Bounty there had 
always been devoted to Wales a much 
larger sum that was raised in Wales ; and 
would this have been done except on the 
condition that it was to be devoted to 
religious purposes? It was done on the 


Bounty was the private property of the 
Church. His hon. Friend had clearly 
shown that the Bounty fell on the 
Church’s side of the line, and that it was 
as much a benefaction and donation to 
the Church since 1703, as any other of 
the donations which were to be respected 
and held sacred. The very name 
showed that it was a bounty from 
the Sovereign; it was a bounty 
given with the consent and under the 
sanction, authority, and confirmation of 
Parliament. It was historically certain 
this was the property of the Crown, 
which the Crown graciously placed at the 
‘disposal of Parliament for the benefit of 
the Church. Could there be a better 
form of donation than that? It was as 
sacred as the private property or any 
other donations which were to be saved. 
His hon. friend the member for Preston 
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had shown that considerable additions 
had been made to the Bounty from other 
sources, thus strengthening the claim for it 
to be treated as private property. These 
words ought to be omitted, because Queen 
Anne’s Bounty was a royal private 
benefaction which belonged to the Church 
and which ought to be placed in the same 
category as private donations. A second 
argument was, that perhaps there was no 
present property in the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty fund now disposable for Wales. 
It had been shown that whatever pro- 
perty had accrued up to date and was 
now accruing, had been more than spent, 
and really belonged to England. That 
was to say, whatever had accrued or was 
accruing of the Queen Anne’s Bounty at 
the disposal of the English authority, 
had been spent by that authority on vari- 
ous religious purposes in Wales. There 
was a third argument supposing there 
was no property now, that all that had 
accrued and was accruing had been spent 
or more than spent and did not properly 
exist in the hands of any authority that 
disposed of the Queen’s Anne’s Bounty. 
What about the future? It had been 
argued by the Government that it 
was portion of the tithe. It was not, 
but at all events it was a source of in- 
coming income in the future. There 
would thus be funds at the disposal of 
the Church or the Welsh Commissioners, 
therefore there was a real corpus to be 
disposed of by this Clause 3, under the 
words of Queen Anne’s Bounty. Though 
it could not be much in the present, it 
would exist and accrue in the future. 
There was, therefore, a disposable property 
available, that property did devolve 
to the Church, and under his argu- 
ment it ought to be held sacred. 
If property accrued in future, it belonged 
to the Church in England as well as to 
the Church in Wales, and it was hypothe- 
cated for a debt in England. If that 
was the case, what a serious responsi- 
bility the Government would take upon 
themselves by appropriating this fund. 
According to the proposal which was 
made, that debt would be entirely swept 
away ; the assets available for its pay- 
ment were to be appropriated to a 
secular purpose, and not only was the 
Church in Wales to be robbed, but it 
was to be left without any means of 
repaying her obligation. There was 
therefore a duplex spoliation. There 


Sir Richard Temple. 
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had been many motions for omitting 
particular words, but no motion he 
ventured to say had been supported by 
such powerful arguments as this, and he 
submitted that the Government were 
bound to answer them. The three 
arguments he had adduced were sledge- 
hammer arguments which ought to be 
answered, because, in the elegant 
phraseology of the Home Secretary 
himself, they turned this portion of the 
‘clause inside out and upside down. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL said, in 
the year 1868 the question of the 
management and policy of the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty was referred to a 
Select Committee on which he had the 
honour to serve. That Committee care- 
fully considered the rules and regulations 
of the Bounty. From his experience on 
that Committee and in the provinces, 
he felt that to take away the money 
given to the Church through the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty would be a lamentable 
and guilty breach of faith, Many 
distinguished witnesses gave evidence 
before the Committee, and amongst them 
Bishop Wilberforce, who stated that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty was in the 
habit of granting benefactions with 
a view to drawing grants from donors, 
that the practice of making grants 
without benefactions had almost 
ceased, and that their policy had 
been very beneficial to the Church. 
The fact that the action of the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty had been to draw 
out benefactions on a large and liberal 
scale, during many years, was shown by 
this evidence. The proposal of the Gov- 
ernment, if carried out, would be an act 
of gross injustice. He did not understand 
the action of the Government with refer- 
ence to money as distinguished from land. 
Was the total amount to be taken away! 
So far as he could understand, the 
benefits granted to certain livings by 
the Queen Anne’s Bounty would 
perish with the livings, a condition of 
affairs which would be the cause of 
acute suffering. The amount now sunk 
in buildings appeared to be small. He 
found, from the report of the Com- 
mittee, that from 1804 to 1842 the 
amount contributed to buildings was less 
than £12,000. That was, therefore, a com- 
paratively insignificant amount, and he 
wished to press for an answer on this 





point, as the Bill was most ambiguous. 
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The last report of the Governors of the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty showed that in 1894 
the benefactions in money were £31,839 ; 
in houses and land, £3,412; and in 
tithe rent-charge, £178. He thought 
the Committee was entitled to know 
whether the whole of those amounts was 
to be confiscated. In Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and other districts, the Church 
derived great advantages from these 
benefactions, and he certainly felt bound 
to tender his word of emphatic protest 
against the confiscatory action of the 
Government. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he should like to 
know exactly how this money was 
gathered now for the individual clergy 
and brought into Queen’s Anne’s Bounty 
form ; how far it was calculated upon 
the present value, and how far upon 
value in the time of Henry VIII. It 
was a matter full of interest and diffi- 
culty, and this discussion proved how 
inextricable was the financial position of 
the Church in England from the Church 
in Wales.. They could not divide them. 
It had been asserted, and it was hardly 
denied by the Home Secretary, that 
there was no such thing as property 
belonging to Queen Anne’s Bounty in 
Wales. There were no assets at all. The 
Home Secretary had asked them to post- 
pone the matter till another clause was 
reached, but they must deal with a 
matter of principle when it first came 
before them. He understood that the 
year 1703, or thereabouts, was taken as 
the year from which all benefactions 
should be considered private, but why 
should they take the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
as a private benefaction? The mere giving 
by the State of money to a religious 
society did not make that property public, 
but even if it did, the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty was not derived from the State. 
That apparently was the ground upon 
which the Government proposed to take 
money which belonged to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. He did not admit that Queen 
Anne’s Bounty was a State grant; but 
granting for the sake of argument that 
it was and that, therefore, the money 
which had gathered around it was public 
and not private property. Then what 
about the Bounty grants—the grants out 
of the taxes to Nonconformist bodies for 
150 years? If the grant of money by 
the State to religious bodies made the 
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property that had grown out of those 
grants public property, was the property 
of Nonconformist bodies who had re- 
ceived State grants to be regarded as 
public property? But Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Board had been supported by 
the money paid by the Church, and not 
a single farthing of it had been obtained 
from the State. The Home Secretary 
argued that portion of the Bounty was a 
Welsh Ecclesiastical Endowment. He 
did not argue it on that ground. He 
contended that the Bounty was a private 
endowment, and that, therefore, it ought 
not to be included in the Bill. He did 
not dispute that portion of the money 
connected with the Board was Welsh 
ecclesiastical property ; but he did say 
decidedly that it was not public property. 
He could support that contention by a 
reference to the very proposals of the 
Government. The Government said in 
the Bill :— 


** We give you every shilling of this Bounty 
that is invested in parsonages and in lands.”’ 


Surely, if any part of the Bounty were 
public property, the lands and parsonages 
also must be public property, and yet the 
Government proposed to exclude them. 
If the argument of the Government was 
a good one, it was illogical of them to 
stop short at the point at which they pro- 
posed to stop. If the Bounty were public 
property, as the Government contended, 
the Government should take it all ; but 
if it were private property, as he con- 
tended it was, they should not take one 
penny of it at all. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that as he had put down on the Paper a 
series of Amendments in respect to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty he hoped the Com- 
mittee would permit him at this stage to 
make a few observations on the subject. 
He quite agreed with the observation of 
the Home Secretary that in all proba- 
bility this question must be discussed in 
greater detail when some later clauses of 
the Bill were reached ; but at the same 
time it was absolutely necessary that 
the supporters of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
should on that occasion state their case 
on broad grounds and ask the opinion 
of the House thereon. He confessed 
that the reasons which were advanced 
by the Home Secretary for the insertion 
of the words “Queen Anne’s Bounty” 
at this place seemed to him, if he might 
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say so without disrespect to the right 
hon. Gentleman to be very flimsy. He 
fully agreed with what had fallen 
from some of the previous speakers 
that any insertion of those words 
in the Bill ought to have been pre- 
ceded by an inquiry in order to ascertain 
the real condition of the country. The 
only argument of the Home Secretary 
was, that the insertion of the words 
would do no harm, because only the 
Welsh ecclesiastical property of the 
Bounty would pass, and if it were found 
that it had no ecclesiastical property the 
Bounty would not come within the pur- 
view of the Bill. Surely that was not 
the way the question should be met by 
the Government? Before any funds 
were subjected to the control of this 
Bill the Government ought to be satis- 
fied there was Welsh ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, properly so called, that ought to 
come within the purview of the Bill. 
Therefore the reason given for the in- 
sertion of the words by the Home Secre- 
tary was wholly insufficient. Then came 
the question of figures. He would state 
at once that their figures had been sup- 
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of account at once. The first fruits and 
tenths were taken to be portion of the 
income derived from tithes and glebes. 
The Government took the whole of the 
corpus—the tithes and the glebe—and 
yet they said they were entitled to have 
something more—the accumulation in 
years gone by of the proceeds of the in- 
come out of that very corpus. The Gov- 
ernment had no right to include Queen 
Anne’s Bounty in this Bill. As had 
been pointed out, the glebes which had 
been purchased by the aid of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty had not been purchased, 
by any means, by Queen Anne’s Bounty 
alone. What had happened? Queen 
Anne’s Bounty made a grant upon con- 
dition that a corresponding amount was 
given by a private benefactor. The 
position of Queen Anne’s Bounty had 
attracted to the Church of England, and 
for this purpose he was drawing no dis- 
tinction between England and Wales— 
benefactions that never would have ex- 
isted otherwise ; and they would insist, 
when they came to deal with the ques- 
tion—what is a private benefaction ‘— 
that the devotion of the first fruits and 
tenths to the Church, upon every prin- 


who for 30 years at least had been| ciple which had been shadowed forth 
intimately connected with Queen Anne’s| by the Government as betokening a 
Bounty, and who would be admitted, by | private benefaction, was in the same 
any hon. Gentleman opposite who knew | position as a private benefaction. He 
him, to be a most honourable and trust-| supposed the Government were not going 
worthy official. More than that, they, to depart from their main argument, 
had communicated the whole of the that all this property was Welsh 
figures at their disposal to the Home| property. But he was informed that 
Secretary, and the right hon. Gentleman | saving and excepting certain instances 
knew that if any further particulars in|in which money had been invested in 
regard to the Bounty were asked for) Welsh Debenture Stock, Queen Anne’s 
they would be forthcoming. There was | Bounty had no estates in Wales at all. 
a great deal of misunderstanding in re- He would, at a later stage, move Amend- 
gard to the origin of Queen * Anne's | ments with the view of ascertaining 
Bounty. Hon. Members opposite seemed | whether anything now existed in the 
to suggest that because at one time or| hands of Queen Anne’s Bounty which 
another first fruits and tenths belonged | could be properly treated as money be- 
to the Pope and then belonged to the | longing to the Welsh Church, but if the 
king , that that stamped them at once| figures which the supporters of the 
with the character of national property.; Amendment brought forward were even 
But from what source did first fruits and | approximately true, the Government 
tenths come? The scheme of the Bill) ought never have included Queen Anne’s 
was to treat, first, tithes as national | | Bounty in the Bill. The total outside 
property, and, secondly, glebes as national | amount which could be said to be received 


property. As for churches and parson- ‘feom Wales from all sources, including 


ages, when they had discussed later _glebe lands, which had been sold and re- 
Amendments it would be found that the | purchased, was £284,000, and there had 
money concerned in parsonages was a| been spent out of the General Funds of 
small amount, and so far as churches| Queen Anne’s Bounty £111,000. There 
were concerned they might be put out/| was, therefore, in favour of the Church 


Sir Richard Webster. 
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of England a balance of £127,000— 
moneys which had never come from 
Welsh first fruits or Welsh tenths, but 
which had been contributed by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty out of the richness of 
some parts of the Church of England to 
the poverty of Wales—the poorest bene- 
fices being those which benefited by 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. They were 
not bringing forward a small or unim- 
portant question, but a matter of simple 
abstract justice. Was the property of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Welsh property ? 
The money which the governors of that 
bounty held had not been derived from 
Wales, but represented a balance solely 


due to the first fruits and tenths from | 
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and therefore, from their point of view. 
it was property that could properly 
be dealt with on general principles. 
The answer was primd facie that they 
believed there was Welsh ecclesiastical 
property in Queen Anne’s Bounty, and 
that it would be brought to light when 
there was a balancing of the accounts. 
They were, therefore, justified in dealing 
with it as if it existed. The officials of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty had placed their 
figures at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, but that had been done only 
recently, and in a very informal way ; 
certainly not in such an authoritative 
way that they could be laid before 
Parliament. There had been a courteous 


property outside Wales. Yet under the|readiness to supply the information 


scheme of the Bill they were handing | required, but still the information was 
over the very corpus out of which, so|not yet complete. The striking of a 
far as Wales was concerned, these first | balance still remained to a large extent 
fruits and tenths had been derived. On| the subject of consideration, possibly of 
what possible principle of justice could | dispute and disagreement in time to 
it be suggested that they were to take;come; and the Government fell back 
the glebe and at the same time to ask | upon the position taken up by his right 
that there should be handed over |hon. Friend—that if it should prove on 
the accumulation of the money in the|examination of figures there was no 
hands of the Queen Anne’s Bounty, when | Welsh ecclesiastical property within the 
it could be shown that the Bounty had | meaning and scope of the Bill to be 
paid away much larger sums than they | dealt with there would be no grievance 
had received! He would ask the Gov-| because there would be no dealing. If, 
ernment on what information or statistics | on the other hand, it should prove there 
they had included Queen Anne’s Bounty | was Welsh ecclesiastical property held 
in the clause? He maintained that its|in the name of Queen Anne’s Bounty to 





insertion was not justified by any facts 
which were before the Government, and 
they would press the Amendment, be- 
cause they believed that whatever might 
be done hereafter in the way of redres- 
sing or remedying the grievance by sub- 
sequent Amendments, no case had been 
made out for including within the pur- 
view of that property which was to pass 
to the Welsh Commissioners property 
which, on no evidence worthy of the 
name, could be said to be derived from 
Wales or to belong to the Welsh Church. 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. George Ruvussett, North 
Beds) said, every hon. Member oppo- 
site who had spoken had assumed 
that Queen Anne’s Bounty, whether 
in reference to England or Wales, 
was not public property, but was 
in some sense or other the private 
property of the Church. The Govern- 
ment have regarded it as public property, 
inasmuch as it had had a public origin ; 
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be dealt with they would feel justified 
in dealing with it as with any other 
form of ecclesiastical property. 

*Mx. TOMLINSON pointed out that 
the bulk of the contributions from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty to parsonages had 
been made by way of loan for the pur- 
pose of the erection of parsonages and 
was repayable by instalments. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE asked if 
they were to take what the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
said as a pledge that the Government 
would accept in substance the Amend- 
ment if the result of the investigation 
of the figures should turn out to be as 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight had represented it 
would be. They understood that only 
recently the Government had received 
figures which would represent the posi- 
tion of Queen Anne’s Bounty with 
respect to Wales, but that they had not 
had time to verify them. He understood 
that carried with it the statement that 
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if the figures were correct, and if the figures 
had been before the Government at the 
time of the drafting of the Bill the 
reference to Queen Anne’s Bounty would 
have been left out altogether. Upon the 
Notice Paper of Amendments there were 
Amendments in the name of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight to 
Clause 4, which related to this specific 
matter. Were they to take it that the 
Government had, through the hon. 
Gentleman, given the definite promise 
that if they, say within a week, dis- 
covered that the statements of his hon. 
and learned Friend with regard to the 
figures were correct, they would at some 
future stage of the Bill strike the words 
out altogether, and so effect the double 
purpose of leaving out all references to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and, at the same 
time clear the Notice Paper of Amend- 
ments which must be necessary if the 
words were left in the section. Possibly 
if they had a clear pledge from the Gov- 
ernment that these words would be left 
out under the circumstances he had 
mentioned, they might be able more 
easily to deal with the present Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said he could give no 
such pledge, and it would be most em- 
barrassing and very unadvisable if he 
gave a pledge with reference to a state of 
facts that had not been disclosed. The 
only pledge which his hon. Friend indi- 
cated the Government were prepared to 
give was that if it turned out, on exami- 
tion of the figures, there was not in the 
hands of the officials of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty any property which could be 
fairly described as Welsh Ecclesiastical 
property, then undoubtedly Queen Anne’s 
Bounty passed out of the case. It must 
not be understood he assented in the 
least degree to the proposition which he 
saw was to be made on Clause 4 by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight, that they were to take an account 
of what had happened from 1703 down 
to the present day, and that if they 
found that during that period a larger 
sum had been expended out of the fund 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty in Wales than 
had been received by it from Wales, 
the conclusion followed there was no 
Welsh Ecclesiastical property in the 
hands of the officials of the Fund, 
A considerable part of the money had 


been expended in improving the parsonages | 


Sir Edward Clarke. 
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and other property of the Church in 
Wales, even according to the figures 
supplied by theGoverners of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. That property was going to be 
handed over to the Church for permanent 
and exclusive possession, and it was im- 
possible, therefore, to credit Queen Anne’s 
Bounty with the very same sum and 
take it into account instriking the balance. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said 
that the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think there had been some sinister 
arrangement in presenting the figures 
with respect to Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
[Mr. Asquirn dissented.] The manage- 
ment of Queen’s Anne’s Bounty was 
practically a public department, and the 
figures were perfectly accessible to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The amount spent 
on Parsonages was, practically speaking, 
a very small figure, and certainly would 
not disturb the very large balance which 
would be shown to exist as having been 
contributed to the Church in Wales out 
of English firstfruits and tenths. It 
was perfectly obvious that this question 
must be discussed again on subsequent 
Amendments, and, being satisfied with 
the protest which had been made, he 
should notadvise his hon. friends to Divide, 
though he could uot quite understand 
their action if they did. The right hon. 
Gentleman had received fair notice, and 
if he liked to shorten the discussion he 
could do so by instructing his officials 
to test the accuracy of the case which 
had been stated. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said that, as 
this was not the most convenient point 
in the Bill on which to take a Division, 
he would ask leave to withdraw. [ Minis- 
terial cries of “ No” 

Mr. BARTLEY said that the question 
went to the root of common honesty and 
morality. On no possible grounds could 
this money be called public property, 
and to take it from the Church was 
simple robbery and spoliation. Although 
the Church was to be disestablished, the 
ten Commandments had no yet been 
abolished, and therefore he should cer- 
tainly Divide the House. 


The Committee divided :—Noes, 165 
Ayes, 183.—(Division List, No. 88.) 


Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCAW EN moved 
an Amendment providing thatall property 
“ situated in Wales and Monmouthshire” 
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not vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners or Queen Anne's Bounty, 
belonging to or appropriated to the use 
of any ecclesiastical office or cathedral 
corporation connected with the Church in 
Wales, shall be transferred to the Welsh 
Commissioners on the date of Disestab- 
lishment. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to deal with the case of the 
Welsh parishes which possessed some 
real property situated in England— 
glebe, tithe rent-charge, or a charge 
on land geographically in England. 
In dealing with this he would ask the 
Home Secretary to look at Clause 6. 
There were many cases in which 
one parish possessed an _ ecclesiastical 
endowment of land in another parish. 
By “parish council” was it meant the 
parish council to which the land now 
belonged, or the parish council of the 
parish in which the land was now 
situated? Supposing a Welsh parish 
possessed glebe or other real property 
situated in England, was the Welsh 
parish to have the glebe, or was the 
parish council of the English parish 
to have it? In other words, was the 


English parish council to profit by the| 


disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church in Wales? And, if so, why ? 
He thought there was every reason for 
excluding from the operation of the Bill 
and of this clause real property 
belonging to the Welsh Church which 
happened to be situated in England. 
For that reason he begged to move the 
Amendment in his name. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought that the hon. 
Member had been rather premature in 
moving this Amendment, which, if moved 
at all, would come under Clanse 4. 
The answer to his question was that the 
parish council intended was the parish 
council which derived the benefit, and 
not the parish council of the parish in 
which the property was situated. The 
hon. Gentleman had not given the Com- 
mittee any instance of a property locally 
situated in England which would come 
under the operation of the clause, and 
his allusion was to a purely hypothetical 
case. If, however, there were such cases, 
it was reasonable and right that property 
which now belonged to the Welsh Church 
should, when that Church was disestab- 
lished and disendowed, pass to the Welsh 
Commissioners. Did the hon. Member 
mean to contend that a particular piece 
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of property, because locally situated 
outside Wales, should be excluded from 
this Bill? To whom, then, was it to go? 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : To 
remain in the Church. The effect 
of the Amendment would be that 
it would not go to the Church re- 
presentative body. According to the 
contention of the hon. Member, a clergy- 
man in Wales, notwithstanding the 
Disestablishment of the Church, might 
continue to be endowed—permanently 
endowed—so far as little bits of property 
situated in England were concerned. It 
was impossible thus to lop off portions of 
the property belonging to the Church of 
Wales simply because of their particular 
geographical position. The hon. Member 
had mentioned no ground of principle on 
which to distinguish between the two 
kinds of property of the Church except 
merely geographical position. The Bill 
proceeded upon a principle which was 
perfectly consistent—that whatever pro- 
perty was now vested in and enjoyed by 
the Church in Wales should pass, from 
the date of Disestablishment, to the 
Welsh Commissioners, to be applied by 
them according to the provisions laid 
down in the measure. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, it 
appeared to him that the whole principle 
of the Bill was the accident of geogra- 
phical position. However, he thought 
the contention of the hon. Member for 
the Tunbridge Division was fair and 
right. The Government were not con- 
tent with despoiling the Church in Wales 
of property possessed by that Church 
which was locally situated in England, 
but also proposed, as he read the Bill, to 
despoil the Church in England of pro- 
perty belonging to her which happened to 
be situated in Wales. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Not at all. 

*Sirm M. HICKS-BEACH: If the 
right hon. Gentleman turned to Clause 
21 he would see that under that clause it 
was provided that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners were 


‘to ascertain and by Order declare what pro- 
perty, not being vested in them at the passing 
of this Act, consists of . . . . property 
situate in Wales or Monmouthshire, and is at 
the passing of this Act applied or applicable to 
an ecclesiastical purpose in England, but not in 
Wales or Monmouthshire, and all such property 
shall, as from the date of the Order, vest in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.”’ 
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That was to be done directly after the} Mr.STANLEY LEIGHTON moved, 
passing of the Act. If the right hon./in line 11, after “vested,” to insert 
Gentleman next turned to Clause 4 he | “except churchyards and consecrated 
would see that the Ecclesiastical Com-' burial grounds.” He said, that the 
missioners were forthwith, after the| obvious argument for excepting church- 
passing of the Act, to ascertain and by | yards was the argument that every bene- 
Order declare what property vested in| faction, every endowment which had 
them under the provisions hereinafter | been made by private individuals, should 
contained, namely, under Clause 21, | be kept for the Church. Everyone knew 
was Welsh ecclesiastical property ; and} that churchyards had not only a very 
then by Clause 3 they were to hand | special interest for Church people, but 
over all property vested in them to the that they were contiguous to the 
new Welsh Commissioners. He main- Churches. There was a_ feeling 
tained that under Clauses 3, 4, and 21, among all parishioners that they ought 
taken together, the Ecclesiastical Com-| to be kept separate and apart from any 
missioners were required, as the Bill common uses. The argument which the 
now stood, to take Church property Home Secretary had used was this: We 
situated in Wales, but now applied to|have already encroached upon your 
ecclesiastical purposes in England, and churchyards to a certain extent ; there- 
utilise it as part of the Church property fore now we will take them altogether. 
in Wales. The Bill was not content|In other words—we have alveady done 
with taking from the Church in Wales | you wrong, and now we will take advan- 
property locally situated in England, tage of the wrong we have done. That 
but also proposed to take from the, might be a good argument before going 
Church in England property locally | into the Division Lobby, but would not 
situated in Wales which belonged to|be considered a fair argument by the 
English benefices. people of this country. From imme- 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Bill had no! morial times these churchyards had been 
such intention as had been suggested by |in the possession of the Church, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman. At the|the Government now proposed to take 
proper time, when he came to deal with | them from the Church, and to transfer 
Clauses 4 and 21, he should be prepared ‘them to the control of a secular body. 
to maintain that even bearings between | This was an outrage upon the sentiments 
the Churches of the two countries would | of the people. The churchyard was pecu- 
be preserved. If it could then be shown |liarly part and parcel of the Church, 
that this would not be carried into effect | and all the feelings which made them 
by the present drafting of the Bill, he unwilling to place churches and cathe- 
should be prepared to accept an Amend- drals in the hands of a secular body ex- 
ment in that direction. So far as the | tended to the churchyards. He thought 
clause then under consideration was con-| he was right in saying that under the 
cerned, all that the Government did was|Irish Church Act, churchyards were 
to lay down the principle that whatever | exempted from the control of the Church 
property was now appropriated to or en-| Commissioners. The Government had 
joyed by the Welsh Church should come | founded their Bill to a great extent upon 
within the scope of the Bill and be trans-| the Irish Act, and under that Act the 
ferred to the Welsh Commissioners and | churchyards remained under the Control 
dealt with by them. of the Church body. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover)|) Mr. ASQUITH hoped that the hon. 
said, that no one during the course of |Gentleman would not think him want- 
the Debate had attempted to maintain | ing in respect if he did not enter into 
that there was a Church of Wales. All| this question at this particular point. 
had admitted that there was only one}They were dealing in this clause 
Church in the kingdom, and that the| merely with the formal vesting of the 
only basis for this measure at all was| property of the Church in the Commis 
that the property drawn from Wales sioners. There was very little of the 
excited a good deal of sentimental dis-| property which would vest in them 
quiet in that country. under the Bill, which they would not 

The House divided :—Ayes, 186;|have to hand over to other author- 
Noes, 200.—(Division List No. 89.) ities under subsequent clauses of the 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
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Bill. The most convenient point to 
raise this question would be when they 
came to Clause 6, which proposed to 
vest burial grounds in the Parish 
Councils. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh District) 
pointed out that a very large proportion 
of the churchyards in Wales had been 
added to in recent years by the private 
benefaction of landowners, and he wished 
to know whether they would be exempt 
from the operation of the clause. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s question illustrated very 
well what he had said a moment ago— 
namely, that it would be much more 
convenient to discuss this question when 
they came to Clause 6, which dealt with 
the vesting of churchyards. He would, 
however, refer the hon. Gentleman to 
Clause 5 which, he thought, answered 
the question. That clause provided that 
any property transferred to the Commis- 
sioners which consisted of property given 
by any private person out of his own 
resources, since 1703, should be deemed 
to be a private benefaction. 

Mr. KENYON: Does that apply to 
churchyards ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, any form of 
property. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH was not sur- 
prised that his hon. Friend had raised 
this question at the first possible oppor- 
tunity, for there was nothing more 
unfair than the way in which the Gov- 
ernment proposed to deal with church- 
yards, especially those given in recent 
years by private donors. He quite 
agreed, however, that it would be more 
convenient to postpone the discussion of 
the question until Clause 6 was reached, 
and he was glad to hear not merely that 
the Government would survive so long, 
but that the Committee would be per- 
mitted to have a full discussion on that 
clause. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL desired to call 
attention to the contrast between the 
Bill as it now stood and the Irish Church 
Act. Under the latter Act, in certain 
cases, burial grounds were made over to 
the guardians, but it also provided for 
the maintenance of good order in them, 
the proper conduct of services, the 
preservation of rights of way, and other 
matters. He mentioned the point now, in 
order that when they came to Clause 6 
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the right hon. Gentleman might intro- 
duce some words corresponding in senti- 
ment to the words contained in the Irish 
Church Act. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. C. MACDONA moved in 
line 11, after “ vested,” to insert 
“which is ascertained to have been 
given to the Church by Parliamentary 
grant and.” He said the Bill afforded 
an instance not of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, but of robbing both Peter and 
Paul and St. David too. It did not 
say anything about how the Noncon- 
formists were to be robbed. It did not 
take away any of their Endowments, 
because it was said they were given by 
pious persons for pious purposes. In 
like manner it appeared to him that the 
great bulk of the Church property, and 
particularly that in Wales, had been 
given by pious ancestors for pious work, 
and not by the State, and therefore the 
State had no right to take it away. It 
was absurd to say that the property of 
the Church was National, and ought to 
be diverted from its original pu 
and appropriated by the Nation. Par- 
liament had as much right to take away 
the property of other denominations or 
of individuals as to take away that of 
the Church. The only property Parlia- 
ment ought to be able to take from the 
Church was that which was proved to 
have been given by Act of Parliament. 
Between 1809 and 1850, the whole 
Church of England had received from 
Parliament £1,100,000, and in addition 
to that it had received £500,000 for 
Church building grants, making a total 
of £1,600,000. The Welsh share of this 
total was about £100,000, or about £40 
a year. This was all that Parliament 
had any right or title to touch; and 
much good might it do those who took 
part in such robbery. Of course, Par- 
liament could legally do anything it 
wished ; it could take away the emolu- 
ments of the Home Secretary. Although 
what was now proposed might be done 
legally, it could not be a moral trans- 
action, and it would certainly be unkind 
and cruel. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, it was quite 
true that Parliament could, if it pleased, 
take away the emoluments of the Home 
Secretary, but he did not quite see the 
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relevancy of the observation. The hon. 
Member well knew that the adoption of 
his Amendment would strike a blow at 
the very principle of the Bill. The con- 

tention of the Government was that, as 
the ancient revenues of the Church were 
National property, in the same sense 
was public property that had been given 
to it in modern times. There was no 
legal, and he believed no moral, distinc- 
tion between the two sources of endow- 
ment. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Home 
Secretary talked of legal and moral 
distinctions, but they believed that 
the taking of any property from the 
Church was an immoral act, and as 
long as the Bill was in Committee 
they would protest against every part of 
it on that ground. They did not admit 
the morality of any part of the Bill. 
There was no more immoral part of the 


Bill than that taking away the funds | 


derived from Queen Anne’s Bounty. He 
did not see the morality of taking away 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: I have ruled, 
more than once, that that has nothing 
to do with the Bill. This is a Bill for 
the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church of Wales. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I am quite aware of 
that, Sir. Money granted by Parliament 
was not a private benefaction, and he 
wanted to know whether it would be 
handed over. This clause transferred 
every kind of property of the Church, 
whether it resulted from public or private 
benefaction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said it was 
difficult to know when they would be 
able to deal with this, as Clause 5 did 
not deal with Parliamentary grants. 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is open to the 
right hon. Gentleman to move an Amend- 
ment to Clause 5 to include Parlia- 
mentary grants among private 
benefactions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR hoped his hon. 
Friend would bear that in mind when 
| the time came. He agreed with the 
|Home Secretary that the Amendment, 





that which had been granted by Parlia-| if carried, would strike at the whole root 
ment. His hon. Friend had raised the | of the Bill. If they were not going to 
question in this form in order to put | disestablish the Church in Wales except 
before the Committee the immorality of | where money granted by Parliament was 
taking away that which was given by ‘concerned, disestablishment would have 
our ancestors long ago, on the absurd | little effect on the prosperity of the 
and ridiculous pretext that, if they had|Church. But a large number of persons 
known that the Church would cease to|had been persuaded by Liberationist 
embrace all the people, they would have | orators that the Church in Wales ought 


preferred baths and washhouses as an 
object of their bounty, to the preaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it must be 
within their knowledge that grants had 
been made by Parliament to certain 
denominations as well as to the Church. 
Clause 5 would not cover those grants, 
because it spoke of property given by a 
private person out of his own resources. 
They understood that money voted by 
Parliament to the Church would have to 
be refunded, whereasit would not be taken 
away from the Nonconformist bodies 
which had received similar grants. It 
was a convenient doctrine—they had 
it during the Home Rule Bill. He asked 
whether money voted by Parliament at 
the beginning of the century, not only to 
the Church of England, but other bodies, 
would be covered by Clause 5: and if 
the Church of England was to refund 
the money whether the Nonconformist 
bodies—— 


Mr. Asquith. 


to be disendowed on the very ground 
that her money was derived from Parlia- 
mentary grants. The theory had been 
that the endowments of the Church in 
Wales and England were the result of 
Parliamentary liberality. Therefore his 
‘hon. Friend was perfectly justified in 
appealing to hon. Members opposite to 
go into the Lobby to show that these 
arguments, which they had not been 
ashamed to use on many occasions—on 
platforms and in the Press—had no 
foundation in fact. 

Mr. E. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
argued that Clause 5 was strictly limited 
to private benefactions. Therefore he 
did not see how Parliamentary grants 
could be dealt with upon that clause. If 
an Amendment could not be moved to 
Clause 5, he thought they were bound to 
deal with the question now. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 183 ; 
Noes, 192. (Division List, No. 90.) 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (on behalf of Mr. 
Hanbury) moved, in line }2 to leave out 
“or is appropriated to the use of” in the 
expression— 

“ All property not so vested which at the 

passing of this Act belongs to or is appropriated 
to the use of.” 
It was not, he said, quite clear what 
was meant by the words, and they might 
be capable of consequences which would 
prove extremely inconvenient. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must ask the 
hon. Baronet, is he moving the Amend- 
ment on behalf of the hon. Member for 
Preston ? 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Yes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand the 
hon. Member for Preston has taken it 
off the paper. 

Sm R. TEMPLE: Then, Sir, I beg 
to move it myself. The hon. Baronet 
explained that if the Amendment had 
been withdrawn, it still appeared in the 
printed papers, so that he had good 
reason for his action, and at any rate he 
thought he should be in order in moving 
the Amendment on his own behalf in 
order that some explanation might be 
elicited from the Home Secretary as to 
the meaning to be attached to the par- 
ticular expression. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that that which 
“belongs to” meant that which is the 
property of, and that “which is appro- 
priated to the use of ” meant that which 
is held by someone else in trust for. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said he should 
have been glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could have given them an instance, 
because it appeared to him to be possible 
to put a much wider construction on 
words of this kind. He believed the 


words might even include the library | 


of the Dean of Bangor, and he sub- 
mitted that the expression was far too 
wide. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
could give the right hon. Gentleman an 
instance of the difficulty which might 
arise. It was a very common practice 
when the colours of any regiment had 
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passed out of use to hang them up in a 
cathedral church. This would not be 
the property of any ecclesiastical oftice 
or cathedral corporation, and were they 
to be told that under this Bill the 
glorious colours of the old regiments 
hung up in the Churches of Wales 
were to be used to form an Academy of 
Arts. 

*Mr. THOMAS BUCKNILL (Surrey, 
Epsom) called the Home Secretary’s 
attention to a speech he had delivered 
in 1894, when he said that the 
return of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for 1889 showed a net receipt by 
them for Wales of £28,700, and a total 
of payments by them to Wales of 
£67,600; in other words, there was a 
balance overpaid out of the English 
revenues of £40,000. It was quite clear 
from the language of this sub-section 
that this £40,000 was property which 
was appropriated as specified, and it 
would come under the sub-section. 

Sim RICHARD WEBSTER sub- 
mitted that the Home Secretary’s ex- 
planation was not satisfactory. He 
would ask him to be good enough to give 
them an instance which would really fit 
in with those words. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that his speech 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
Member for the Epsom Division of 
Surrey, referred to grants made by the 
| Ecclesiastical Commissioners out of pro- 
perty vested in land. They were dealing 
now expressly with property not vested 
‘in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
| therefore the surplus payments made by 
the Commissioners to Wales could not 
| possibly be included in the sub-section. 
With regard to the point of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Wight, as to the words “is appro- 
priated to the use of,” he would point 
out that precisely similar words appeared 
in the Irish Church Act—in fact they 
had been appropriated by the draughts- 
man of the Bill—and they had never 
given rise to the slightest trouble or 
difficulty in the operation of that Act. 
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*Mr. BUCKNILL still thought the 
Home Secretary was wrong. The first 
section of the Bill referred to property 
which was ascertained to be Welsh 
ecclesiastical property. This £40,000 
was not Welsh ecclesiastical property. 
It was English money from English 
revenues, which was paid by the Ecclesi- 
tical Commissioners to Wales over and 
above the amount that was paid by 
Wales to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, 

Mr. ASQUITH: I would point out 
that, so far as this money is not Welsh 
ecclesiastical property, Clause 4 prevents 
the possibility of its being brought within 
Clause 3. 

Sir JOHN DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury) also thought the 
words were so wide in meaning that they 
would in some instances cover the pro- 
perty of private individuals which was 
used for Church purposes. For instance, 
he knew of a room, now used for the 
purposes of a parish, in connection with 
the Vicarage of the parish, which was 
not the property of the parish, but the 
property of a private owner. It stood 
within the churchyard, and was used 
exclusively for Church purposes. Would 
not that room be covered by the words 
“ appropriated to the use of ” the Church, 
notwithstanding that it is the property 
of someone else? He therefore thought 
the words covered too large a space, so 
to speak, and at least needed some modi- 


fication. 





The Committee divided :—Ayes, 182 ; 
Noes, 169.—(Division List, No. 91.) 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Bill, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked what 
time on Thursday this Bill would be 
taken ! 
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(17th May). 


THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
Eis, Merioneth): I cannot say at the 
moment, but the Leader of the House 
will make a statement to-morrow. 


Order put down for Thursday. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
(LOCAL CONTROL) BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill being called, Mr. J. Morty 
named Monday next. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.), who was interrupted by loud Minis- 
terial cries of “Order,” asked whether 
the Bill would really be taken on Monday 
next, and, if not, whether the Order 
would be put down for some day when 
the Bill was really to be taken? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: This Bill 
is put off in the usual manner— 
[Opposition cheers and ironical laughter] 
——not at all in a manner peculiar to this 
Bill. } Hear, hear!”] As the Leader.of 
the House has said, it is the intention of 
the Government to bring forward this 
Bill, and to give the House an opportu- 
nity of pronouncing an opinion upon it. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL (COSTS). 


Resolution reported,— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any costs incurred in Ireland, on an 
appeal, or case stated under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session, for the creation 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal and Revision of 
Sentences. ’’ 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS (17rm MAY). 
Resolution reported,— 


“That, towards making good the supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1896, the 
sum of £7,855,268 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.”’ 

Resolution agreed to—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Sir John 


Hibbert. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. | notice or making said payments within certain 

- | times therein set forth, a condition precedent to 

To apply a sum out of the Consoli- the Commissioners putting up for sale by public 
dated Fund to the service of the year | auction and selling to the best advantage all 


. their estate and interest in the said premises 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1896, subject as aforesaid, and conveying aie to the 


presented accordingly, and read the) purchaser thereof; and to disapprove of any 


First Time; to be read Second Time | part of the said Scheme which, if retained 
therein, will operate to compel or allow the 


upon Thursday. | Commissioners to take any course with regard 
to the said premises other than to put up for 
; Sale and sell to the best advantage all their 


’ a : , estate and interest therein, and corvey same 
PEERS’ DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. subject as aforesaid to the purchaser thereof.” 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, ° He began by congratulating the Tory 
party on the serried aspect of their 
; ; benches. Whenever a motion of this 
said, that as the subject was under the kind was put down in relation to Scot- 


consideration of = Committee of the land, nearly the whole House cleared out 


House, he moved that the Order be dis- | 
. Scotch be - 
charged and the Bill withdrawn. pestered eerengrene tang, we 


_ mitted to monopolise the business ; but 
Order for Second Reading discharged 'the moment a matter regarding Ireland 
and Bill withdrawn. | was put down, every English gentleman 
who knew nothing whatever about the 

/subject was prepared to give a con- 

REGISTER OF BURGH VOTERS (SCOT- | scientious vote upon it. The facts 





Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 








LAND) BILL. ‘relating to this motion might be put in 
a small compass, and he would say no- 

% _- , ; 
Considered in Committee. | thing about it, had it not been found in 
(In the Committee.) official documents. They owed to the 


late Lord R. Churchill the passing of the 

Clause 1. | Endowments Act, 1885, and such re- 
‘forms as had been carried out affecting 

Committee report progress; to sit/the old endowed Schools of their 
again upon Thursday. country. In 1833 and 1837 the three 
‘schools for the diocese of Limerick had 


EDUCATION ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND). fallen into ruin, and the Protestants 
—LIMERICK DIOCESAN SCHOOL. of Ireland, being small in numbers, but 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) rose | having complete control in the country, 

to call attention to the case of the built the schools out of their own pockets. 

Limerick Diocesan Schools, and to! There was an application to the rates for 

move :— |the purpose, and at an expenditure of 

SOP a OF Rey ANE | £1,672 15s. 4d. the School was erected. 

“That an humble ess be presented to Her | . 9 6 

Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold her | Of that £1,672 upwards of £1,640—one 

—— from so much of Paragraph 6 of | might say the whole of it with the excep- 
heme 90, framed by the Educational Endow- | ,: } Pan. : 

ments (Ireland) Commissioners, relating to the | Gon of about £90 wan paid re by the 

Limerick Diocesan Schools Endowments, which | citizens of Limerick out of their rates. 

poovites for the conveyance ‘and release by the| Now there were 3,000 Protestants in 
mmissioners of all their estate and interest | , - : ‘ : 

in the lands, buildings, and premises described | Limerick, and 33,000 Catholics, so that 

in the First Schedule thereto, Part IV., subject |it might be said that the Protestants 

as therein to the Rev. James Fitzgerald Gregg | : bui 

on the notice and payments therein set forth by | compelled the Catholics to =_ i 

him to the Commissioners in that behalf to be| School for them, and they built it, 

given and made : and to disapprove of that part Then Lord Randolph Churchill’s enquiry 


f said Sch i k b “i 
said Rev. James Fitzgerald Greeg in giving a came on, and it transpired that after the 








passing of the Church Act of 1869, the 
reverend Gentleman, Dr. Hall, the 
master who then apparently was in 
charge of the School, went through the 
operation of commuting and compounding, 
for a life interest, and he left the city of 
Limerick. 
tained by the Rev. James Fitzgerald Gregg 
by deed apparently, in consideration of 
the sum of £20, notwithstanding that the 
School had cost the ratepayers of the city 
£1,640. He obtained iton atenancy from 
year to year at a rent of £20 per annum. 
But this gentleman refused to pay any- 
body any rent, and he set the Commis- 
sioners at defiance, and when Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Inquiry came on, 
the noble Lord put a number of pungent 
questions, which seemed to show that 
the school was, or had been, used for 
proselytising purposes. [Cries of “No, 
no!” from the Opposition Benches.| Was 
that a challenge? [Cries of “Yes!”] 
Then he would only refer the hon. 
Gentleman who cried “No, no!” to 
the statements given in the course of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s cross-examin- 
ation—questions 1148 to 11627. If 
the noble Lord was mistaken in his 
view, he (Mr. Healy) could only follow 
humbly in the mistake of the noble 
Lord. Well, matters went on until this 
Act of Parliament was passed, and in 
1891-2 Lord Justice Fitzgibbon and Mr. 
Justice O’Brien inquired into the funds 
and endowments of the school, and Mr. 
Justice O’Brien described as discredit- 
able the course by which Dr. Gregg had 
obtained the school. He himself should 
not have used that language if he had 
not the authority of that learned and 
eminent Judge for doing so. The 
Rev. James Fitzgerald Gregg appealed to 
the Privy Council of Ireland, a whip 
was made, the Tory Party rallied and 
mustered at the call of their friends, and 
10 gentlemen of Protestant persuasion 
and two of Catholic persuasion came 
together, and the august assembly perpe- 
trated this job. The job was this, that 
’ the scheme of Lord Justice FitzGibbon, 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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a Conservative Judge, and that of Mr. 
Justice O’Brien, who certainly was not 
a Home Rule Judge, should be amended 
in this regard, that instead of allowing 
the Rev. James Fitzgerald Gregg to con- 
tinue in his tenancy at £20 a year, for- 
sooth, the whole school and its premises 
of an acre and a-half in extent was to be 
sold together, notfor the money it cost the 
ratepayers, £1,600, but for the sum of 
£800 or thereby. Now the Tory Party 
were father opposed to leasehold enfran- 
chisement, but leasehold enfranchisement 
suggested the idea that the person to be 
enfranchised must at any rate have a 
tenure in the place. He must have 
either a freehold or a lease for years. 
But the proposal of the Privy Council of 
Dublin was that a gentleman who was 
only a tenant from vear to year was to 
have a present for half what it cost the 
ratepayers, of an acre and a-half of land. 
He should like to see the Tory Party 
affirming a proposition of that kind. 
What he proposed was this, that the Rev. 
James Fitzgerald Gregg should not be pre- 
sented with this property on those terms. 
The Tory Party were hardly in favour of 
fixity of tenure. The money for these 
premises had been found out of the rates. 
They belonged tothe ratepayers, and what 
hesaid was that the premises should be put 
up to public competition, and that the 
man who bids highest for them should 
get them. In fact, he was the champion 
of freedom of contract, and he asked the 
House to say that no cause had been 
shown why the decision of the two 
judges who had inquired into the matter 
should be overruled at a scratch meeting 
of the Privy Council, whipped up by the 
Rev. James Fitzgerald Gregg, and the rate- 
payers deprived oftheir property by means 
of jobbery of this kind. He therefore 
asked the House ‘to affirm his Resolution. 
Mr. Gregg had only 300 Protestant 
parishioners out of the 33,000 inhabi- 
tants of Limerick. The question was 
whether a job of this kind was to be 
perpetrated by the Privy Council against 
the wishes of the people who had paid 
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for the school. He begged to move the 
Motion standing in his name. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
seconded the Motion. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 3.) 
agreed with the hon. Member for North 
Louth in all that he had said in praise of 
the Endowed School Commission and 
the late Lord R. Churchill in connection 
with it. The findings of that commis- 
sion had only been challenged twice. 
That spoke volumes for the character of 
the work which it had done. The next 
question to be decided was this, whether 
Mr. Gregg was to have the right to the 
pre-emption of these premises on the 
payment of the sum of £834 according 
to the decision of the Privy Council 
or whether the premises and the land 
were to be put up for public auction. 
The House ought to know the history of 
these schools in order to be able to form 
a just opinion. The diocesan schools 
were founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but the school now under 
consideration was actually built in 1837. 
The hon. and learned Member had stated 
that it was built out of the rates of the 
city of Limerick. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And out of a 
presentment by the Grand Jury of the 
county. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that it was 
wholly built out of a presentment made by 
the Grand Jury of the county of Limerick. 
The City of Limerick never paid a six- 
pence, towards the erection of this school, 
and he did not think the hon. Member had 
aright to say that theProtestant minority 
in Limerick was so contemptible as a 
rate-paying community. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: £1,640 was 
presented by the grand jury for the 
county and the county of the City of 
Limerick. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he did 
not say it was wholly presented by the 
county, but, whether they took the 
county or the city, the Protestant rate- 
paying community was by no means so 
contemptible a proportion of the popula- 
tion as the hon. Member inferred. A 
very considerable moiety of what was 
paid would come out of the pockets of 
the Protestant population. This school 
ceased to exist as a diocesan school on 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Dr. Hall, to whom the hon. Member had 
referred, died on the premises, and a 
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difficulty arose from the fact that his 
widow remained on the premises. The 
Education Commissioners could not get 
her out, and by the payment to the 
widow Canon Gregg secured possession 
of the premises. The hon. Member in- 
ferred that Dr. Gregg obtained posses- 
sion of the premises in an underhand 
way, and it was only fair to say 
that Lord Justice FitzGibbon entirely 
acquitted Canon Gregg of any such con- 
duct. The case came before the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners, and an 
order was signed which gave Canon 
Gregg the right of pre-emption. It was 
quite true that that order was with- 
drawn, and the Commissioners made 
another order that the premises should 
be put up to public auction. He was 
not going to discuss the constitution of 
the Privy Council. It was the body to 
whom persons aggrieved by the order 
had a right to appeal, and Canon Gregg 
appealed. The Committee of the Privy 
Council considered this matter, and came 
to the conclusion that the scheme should 
be sent back to the Commissioners with 
a declaration that the right of pre- 
emption in fee simple should be given to 
Cannon Gregg at a price to be ascer- 
tained by valuation, and if the 
premises were not so sold that they 
should be put up to public auction. 
The finding of the Privy Council went 
to the Commission and the Commission 
accordingly gave Canon Gregg the right 
of pre-emption. But they did not fixed 
the price. The valuer of the Endowed 
Schools Commission went down and 
valued the premises at £834. Not con- 
tent with that the Government sent 
down the Chief Officer of the Government 
Court of Valuation Dublin, and he prac- 
tically came to the same finding ; and 
the Privy Council acted upon the con- 
current valuations. Thus it was beyond 
question that they did not make a present 
of the premises. Then it was said that 
ever since Canon Gregg had got posses- 
sion of the school it had been devoted to 
Protestant proselytism. Of, the children 
who attended the school 75 per cent. 
were the children of Protestants and 
25 per cent. were the children of mixed 
marriages ; and Canon Gregg had never 
allowed any child to attend without the 
full permission of the legal guardian. 
Therefure the charge of proselytism 
could not arise. Personally he agreed that 








many of these old Endownments had 
required overhauling, and he rejoiced 
that many were being usefully employed 
than before. In the county of Limerick 
the Commissioners had handed over the 
whole of one Endownment to the Roman 
Catholic party, and he did not object to 
that, recognising the claim of the majority 
of the population and rejoicing in the 
fact that the Endownment could be more 
efficiently utilised in that way. Here 
was the last Endownment which it was 
proposed to leave to the Protestants, who 
as ratepayers had contributed their share 
to the endownment of the school; and 
this was a contemptible attempt to grab 
the last Endownment and to take it 
away from those who were using it for 
the advantage of the Protestant popula- 
tion, but without exclusion or any 
proselytising aims. The Catholics would 
have been well advised to leave this 
Endownment in the hands of the Pro- 
testants. He knew Canon Gregg, and 
was perfectly certain that he was in- 
capable of taking possession of these 
premises in an unjustifiable manner and 
that he had not used the school for 
proselytising purposes. It was quite true 
the hon. Member who moved this Motion 
had supported him on a former occasion, 
but that was when an attempt was made 
to change the constitution of a governing 
body so as to give one party an unfair 
share in the management. That case 
was not on all fours with, this and the 
hon. Member could on account of that 
case ask his support for this Motion 
which he hoped the House would reject. 
The various Protestant denominations in 
Limerick were strongly opposed to inter- 
ference with the scheme. It received the 
favourable consideration of the Education 
Commissioners in 1885. The first scheme 
was in favour of the premises being pur- 
chased by the present occupying tenant, 
Dr. Gregg, and the proposal that he 
should be allowed to purchase had been 
sanctioned by the Irish Privy Council, 
and he objected to the hon. Member for 
Louth saying the Irish Privy Council 
had been whipped up to perpetuate a job. 
What wasthe job? It was that the man 
who took the school at a time when it 
was simply tumbling down, who had kept 
it in repair all this time, and had paid 
the rent, and whose proceedings had 
been approved by the Education Com- 
missioners, should now be put out of the 


Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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premises. The primar; cause of the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth was Dr. O’Dwyer, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick. That 
Bishop was opposed to allowing the Pro- 
testants to purchase the school. He had 
said that he regretted that this school, 
the last of the three Protestant schools 
in Limerick, should be allowed to remain 
“as a standing insult to Catholics,” 
simply because it was a Protestant 
school. There was no foundation for the 
charge of proselytising, and it had been 
wholly disproved. There had been many 
cases in which the children of mixed 
marriages had been admitted into the 
school when their legal guardian had 
brought them to the school for the 
purposes of education ; but so far from 
proselytising taking place, it was rather 
the other way, it was on the part of 
the Catholics. Bishop O’Dwyer said he 
would give money out of his own 
pocket to buy out the schools. Al- 
though there could be no doubt that 
£131 was the proper value of these 
premises, two independent valuers had 
valued them at £850. He did not 
quarrel with the Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick. He was entitled to his own 
opinion, but was that House to help 
him? If the premises were put up to 
auction, the bidding would run up so 
high by the Bishop that Dr. Gregg 
would be unable to keep up with it. 
Hon. Members professed to be in favour 
of religious equality. But why should 
the result of many years’ deliberation be 
upset at the last moment? Lord Justice 
Neish, after carefully considering the 
matter, consented to the scheme, and 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, who had been 
most seriously attacked, had stated that 
there was not the least foundation for 
the charge of proselytism. He submitted 
that it would be most disastrous if, by 
assenting to the Motion, the House de- 
stroyed the last Protestant school in 
Limerick. 

Mr. W. E. MACARTNEY (Antrim 
S.) pointed out that no allegation had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Louth against the fitness of the educa- 
tion imparted at the school. For twenty 
years Canon Gregg had carried on the 
education of a large number of poor 
children. The Commission upon which 
Lord R. Churchill sat bore testimony to 
the worth of the education given, and 
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everyone since, who had investigated the | the question of the issue of mixed mar- 


education carried on, as well as reports | riages, 


presented to Parliament, had testified to 
the character of the education given. 
Was there anything in the condition of 
the school that violated the principle of 
the Act of 1885. The hon. Member for 
Louth had not made any assertion of the 
kind. The hon. Member for Louth said 
that Canon Gregg never paid any rent 
and declined to enter into possession. In 
October, 1894, he had previously ad- 
dressed a letter to the Commission asking 
them if they would make him tenant 
and offering to pay a certainrent. They 
were unable to make him legal tenant 
owing to the position in which the occu- 
pation of the premises had left them. 
The moment that Canon Gregg got into 
possession he made a further offer to the 
Commission. They were still unable to 
make any legal settlement with him, but 
they knew he was in possession. He 
carried on the education of his pupils 
there with their full knowledge, and as 
soon as they were able to give him any 
locus standi or quasi legal position 
they did so. In all the transactions 
between Canon Gregg and the Com- 
missioners it was stated that he 
never did anything  discreditable. 
What evidence was there that Canon 
Gregg did anything underhanded or that 
was not absolutely open before the 
world? What would have happened if 
Canon Gregg had not taken the steps 
he did? The Grand Jury of the City 
of Limerick and the Grand Jury of the 
County had made presentments for the 
purposes of the school, but beyond this 
they took no steps in the matter. The 
old educational establishment would 
have been left derelict, and the inten- 
tions of Parliament to benefit the City 
of Limerick would have been frustrated, 
but for the action of Canon Gregg. He 
must say, looking to the moral side of 
the question and to the action of Canon 
Gregg, that it would be unjust of that 
House now to attempt to disturb the 
settlement arrived at after four long 
and very full investigations. He must 
touch one side of the question which 
really explained the attack on this 
scheme. Bishop O’Dwyer, like, he 
suppose, all prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church—and he did not blame 





him for this—had a strong opinion jon 


and he stated in his evi- 
dence before the Endowed School 
Commissioners that this school 


was an eyesore -to him because 
children of mixed marriages were re- 
ceived there to be educated. Bishop 
O'Dwyer stated that he had been unable 
to submit a clear case of proselytism of 
Catholic children belonging to Catholic 
parents ; but added that Canon Gregg 
was fishing in troubled waters, meaning 
the question of the issue of mixed mar- 
riages. While he admitted. that the 
Bishop was entitled to take great 
interest in these marriages, and might 
suppose it to be his duty and right to 
do all he could to secure that the chil- 
dren of these mixed marriages should 
be brought up in the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Bishop could not, 
on the other hand, dispute the right of 
Canon Gregg or any other clergyman of 
the Irish Church or any other Protestant 
denomination in Ireland to take an 
equal interest in the subject, and he 
had utterly failed to show that anything 
took place in Canon Gregg’s school of 
an underhand nature, or that he ever 
received a child born of a mixed mar- 
riage in any other than a legal manner. 
What was proved before the Commission 
was that Roman Catholic parents in 
mixed marriages were in the habit of 
leaving children to be educated as Pro- 
testants. The whole issue was this: 
Were they on account of the strong 
opinion which Bishop O’Dwyer had on 
this question, to interfere with a scheme 
which had been three times before the 
Privy Council, which had received the 
sanction of Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, to 
interfere also with the beneficial educa- 
tion of 80 or 90 children in Limerick, 
and deprive the minority there, whose 
rights ought to be listened to and pro- 
tected in that House, of the charity 
destined for their special benefit. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY observed that 
a very few remarks from him would 
suffice to place the point before the 
House in the light it presented itself at 
least to him. This was a case in which 
the two Commissioners specially qualified 
to do so, came to a certain conclusion. 
There had been an appeal te the Privy 
Council, and now there was another 
appeal from the Privy Council to that 
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House. That was the appeal they had then 
to decide. He should have thought that 
hon. Members opposite would have been 
anxious to show that they were able in 
this matter, at all events, to discharge 
from their minds all those elements of 
prejudice and passion which, unfortu- 
nately, played a frequent part in Irish 
discussions affecting education, in order 
to show the peculiar capacity and fitness 
of the House to decide troubled Irish 
issues. The present issue was not as to 
what the view of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland was about mixed marriages, nor 
as to whether this reverend Gentleman 
was conducting a good school or not. The 
case having come before the House in 
the way he had described, what they 
had to consider was simply whether the 
two Commissioners were more likely to 
be right; or the Privy Council. It 
would be very unbecoming in him to 
make remarks disparaging to the Privy 
Council in Ireland, but, at the same 
time, from his observations of the opera- 
tion of that body in its executive func- 
tions, it did not seem to him to be a 
body to whom Parliament ought to con- 
fide questions of this delicacy. There 
being a confusion, which all publicists 
had deprecated for the last 150 years, in 
Western Europe between executive and 
judicial functions, in the attribution of 
these duties to the Privy Council he 
himself was not inclined to allow their 
decision to overrule the finding 
of two such men as Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon and Mr. Justice O’Brien. 
It was no use holding the Commission 
up to the admiration of the House, and 
then asking the House to overrule their 
deliberate opinion. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would agree with the 
Motion. 

Mr. DAVID PLUNKET (Dublin 
University) said, the Chief Secretary 
had rested his case in support of the 
Motion on the ground that there had 
been an appeal from persons fully quali- 
fied, to a tribunal which, whatever else 
might be said in its favour, was not 
specially qualified for the decision 
of such delicate questions as_ these 
Irish education questions always were. 
But why was the tribunal unfitted to 
hear this appeal? Because they were 





the judges of the land. And who were 
the persons from whom the appeal was 
to be taken? Two judges of the land. 


{COMMONS} 
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Imported. 
He had never heard such a foolish ex- 
cuse—if he might be permitted to say 
so—as that advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : What I say 
is that those two judges, Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon and Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
were doing special work which they 
were called upon to do; and that they 
had decided this case, into which they 
had special opportunities for inquiry. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET said, that every 
word of the evidence was also heard 
before the Privy Council ; and therefore, 
the second reason of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was feebler than the first. He 
would point out further, that when this 
case was first tried by Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon, in company with Mr. Nash, 
who was Lord Chancellor of Ireland, it 
was decided to give the pre-emption to 
Canon Gregg. When Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon afterwards found himself in com- 
pany with Mr. Justice O’Brien, he stated 
he still retained his original view, and 
only yielded because he could not get his 
colleague to assent to the course that had 
first been decided upon, and when the 
matter came before the Privy Council 
th +y decided to uphold the original view 
of Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, from which 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon had never de- 
parted. There was, therefore, no good 
reason for the course the Government 
proposed to adopt. The real reason for 
the Motion was to stamp out the best 
remaining Protestant school in Limerick. 

The House divided :—Ayes, 92; 
Noes, 87.—(Division List No. 92.) 


WINES IMPORTED. 
Return ordered— 


‘‘of Statistics giving, degree by degree, the 
strength of Wines Imported into this Country 
during the year 1894 (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 96, of Session 1894).”’— 
(Sir Frederick Seager Hunt) 


And it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
after One o’clock. 





Mr. John Morley. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, | 


Tuesday, 21st May 1895. 


LORDS JUSTICES FOR IRELAND: 
Return respecting ; 





laid before the | 
House (pursuant to Order of the 6th | 
instant), and to be printed. (No. 119.) 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

Thirteenth Annual Report, for the 
year 1894. Presented (by command), 
and Ordered to lie on the Table. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT, 1880, 
AMENDMENT BILL [a.1.]—yow 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments ; the Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 120.) 


COURTS OF LAW FEES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment. Bill to be 
read 3* on Friday next. 


NATURALISATION (RESIDENCE 
ABROAD) BILL [u.t.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with an Amendment; the Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRATICES) BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL [a.1.]. 
TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2.) BILL [x.1.]. 

Read 2* (according to Order). 


THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 

PRIVY COUNCIL. | 

*Tuze LORD PRESIDENT or tue} 

COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosgesery): I | 
beg to give notice that on Friday I shall 
call attention to the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
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and introduce a Bill dealing with the 
subject. 


VOL. XXXITI. [rourrH serizs. } | 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 


The House went into Committee on 
this Bill. 


On Clause 1 (Transfer and Transmis- 
sion of Rights of Patronage), 


Lorp COLERIDGE moved an Amend- 
ment to strike out the words “ by public 
auction,” the clause as it stood stating 
that, subject to the savings in this Act 
mentioned, it should not be lawful 
(a) “To sell or offer for sale by public 
auction any right of patronage.” The 
noble Lord explained that his object was 
to prohibit the sale altogether of the 
right of patronage to livings. The Bill 
interfered, to a certain extent, with the 
free right of sale because it sought to 
prohibit by public auction any sale which 
should take place by that means, and he 
asked their Lordships to go a step 
further. He ventured to think that no 
one in that House would get up and 
support the sale of livings in the Church. 
There was no one who, if he was re- 
constituting the Church, would for a 
moment dream of introducing any such 
scheme of presentation as was exempli- 
fied daily in their midst by this public 
sale. The right of patronage had been 
by a great authority described as the 
right to present to an office of a 
peculiarly sacred trust, and in the year 
1874 a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House reported as follows :— 


“ We are of opinion that all legislation affect- 
ing Church patronage should proceed upon the 
principle that such patronage partakes of the 
nature of a trust to be exercised for the spiritual 
benefit of the parishioners, and wherever the 
rights of property originally attached, or in 
process of time attach patronage, those rights of 
property must always be regarded with reference 
to the application of this principle.” 


He thought he had the sanction, in 
principle at any rate, of the most rev. 


| Prelate the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


because in 1886 His Grace, speaking in 
that House, said :— 


“Tt is surely a repulsive thing that a man 
who had a great and public and spiritual trust, 
should allow it to be exercised for a sum of 
money.” 


If that were so, surely the logical result 
was to strike at the sale of these offices. 
The result of the Bill would be to strike 
a blow at the notoriety attaching to the 
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scandal ; but if it were a scandal surely 
the right way to take was not to attack 
the notoriety attaching to it, but to 
attack the scandal itself. 
passed unamended, 
auction would be prohibited, there would 
be nothing to prevent the scandal of 
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although _ public 
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Patronage Bill 
*Tne Ear, or CRANBROOK hoped 
he might interpose here without laying 
himself open to the objection that he was 
advocating the sale of patronage. But 
he looked upon this question as one 
affecting very deep interests indeed, and 





the Amendment of the noble lord would, 


advertisements appearing daily as to the he was perfectly certain, be fatal to this 
sale of livings, which attracted the atten- Bill. Attempts had been made to pass 
tion of the people, gave rise to a great a Bill of this kind for many years, and 
deal of scofting, and which it would | if they came to the extreme ideal set up 


be most desirable, in the interest of the 
Church and of religion, to prevent. 
Patronage would still remain in the 
hands of clerical agents, and, if no 
Amendments were introduced, the 
presentations to the right of livings 
would be bought and sold in the 
future as freely as they had been 
in the past. If it were a scandal 
surely it was better the free healthy 
air of public opinion should be let 
forth to blow upon it, rather than 
that the evidence of the scandal, which 
was public auction, should be prohibited 
by law. He knew it might be said that 
this proposition would interfere with 
the rights of property, and that, too, 
without compensation. But that argu- 
ment did not come logically from the 
mouths of the introducers of this 
Bill, because the measure itself did 
interfere with the rights of property, 
and that, too, without compensation. 
Tt was part of the rights of the 
possessor that he should get as high a 
price in the mode in which he desired to 
get it as he possibly could, and if they 
prohibited sale by public auction they 
prohibited the possessor of something 
valuable getting the best price in the 
best attainable way. Moreover, they 
were prohibiting altogether the sale of 
next presentations, and saying to persons 
that they must not part with the sale 
of next presentations without parting 
with the advowson itself ; therefore they 
were limiting and circumscribing the 
value a man might get for his property 
by law, and they were doing that with- 
out compensation. That being so, the 
argument about compensation did not 
come logically from those who approved 
of the principles of this Bill. He felt 
he had the secret sympathy of the 
right rev. Bench, and he trusted also 
he should receive their support. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Lord Coleridge. 


by the noble lord, he was quite sure they 
should not succeed. This Bill, as it 
| stood, was in conformity with the last 
| Royal Commission on this subject. These 
Commissioners, who were appointed in 
1879, reported :— 





“We find that while the sale of the right 
of patronage has been from ancient times 
| allowed with a greater or less degree of freedom 

by the Legislature ; yet that, oz the other hand, 
' the Legislature has from time tc. time interfered 
| to regulate the conditions of such sale on the 
| ground of public policy.” 


| The Commissioners went on to say :— 


| “It appears to us that the varied system of 
| patronage, public and private, which now pre- 
| vails, has the advantage of interesting in it all 
| classes of the community, and of ensuring with- 
|in reasonable limits the due representation of 
| corresponding varieties of thought and opinion 


in the ministry of our National Church.” 


| On the question of property in private 
| patronage, the Commissioners reported :— 


| “Nor should it be forgotten that a large 
jamount of property has been invested under 
| ae Sues , 

|} existing laws in private patronage, and that 
| the total value of livings in the control of pri- 
| vate patrons exceeds that of livings in public 


| patronage.” 


And they go on to say :— 


“These considerations have determined us 
not to recommend alterations of the present law 
which would strike at the root of private patron- 
age, such, for instance, as the prohibition of the 
sale of an advowson or perpetual right of pre- 
sentation; although the prohibition of such 
sale has been suggested to us by witnesses whose 
evidence was valuable in other respects. We 
are of opinion that adequate remedies may be 
found for existing abuses without so wide a 
departure from the established practice in this 
country.” 


That was to say that advantage should 
be taken of every chance of putting an 
end to the abuses that were no doubt 
associated with sales of private patron- 
age. But he could not help feeling, 
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when he thought of the great interests 
that were awakened by even, the very 
smallest encroachment upon private pre- 
sentations, and by every proposal to put 
limitations upon them, that although 
the noble lord believed his amendment, 
if carried, would set up a high ideal—as 
he conceived it—of what was right and 
correct in the Church, its real effect 
would be to put an end to a Bill which 
contained extremely useful provisions 
enabling the legal advisers to the 
Bishops to put down the worst forms of 
corruption, in regard to presentations to 
livings, which had hitherto prevailed. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he quite felt the force 
of what had been said by the noble Lord 
who had justsat down. He did not think 
that at the present time public opinion 
would be shocked if the proposal of his 
noble Friend, Lord Coleridge, were car- 
ried; or that it would generally be 
thought to be an undue interference 
with the rights of property. Of course, 
the Bill did interfere ; and it was only 
a question of degree as to how far such 
interference was justifiable. He did 
not think there would be anything un- 
justifiable in preventing, in future, the 
sales of livings altogether. But the 
Amendment, if carried, would excite 
such extreme hostility, that he doubted 
whether it would be possible to carry 
the Bill. What he was afraid of was 
that if the provision, as it stood in the 
Bill, were carried it would seem to give 
a fresh sanction to the sale of patronage 
otherwise than by public auction ; for it 
would seem to say that the only thing 
wrong about the sale of livings was to 
sell them by public auction. The num- 
ber of sales by auction was comparatively 
limited, of course; but he was not sure 
that there was anything more scandalous 
in selling livings by public auction than 
in selling them by private contract, which 
would still go on. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said that until 
Nine o’clock that morning nobody knew 
that this Amendment was going to be 
proposed. So far as this part of the Bill 
was concerned, it had been passed by the 
House a great many times since 1886. 
The proposal, so far as it was contained 
in the Bill, was founded upon the Report 
of the Commission of 1878, in which 
many distinguished persons took part. 
A very remarkable thing happened in 
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relation to that Commission. The late 
Lord Justice James, who was a distin- 
guished member of it, told him, and the 
same was afterwards published, that he 
went into the Commission with a very 
strong impression against the sale of 
patronage, but that he had been entirely 
converted. Everyone who had known 
Lord Justice James, knew that he was 
not a man to be: easily converted, 
and certainly not against any of his pre- 
judices without very good evidence. He 
also observed, on looking through the 
papers, that a good deal of the proceed- 
ings before that Commission consisted of 
a discussion between a well-known seller 
of livings by auction and otherwise, Mr. 
Emery Stark, and a much more distin- 
guished person, the late Archbishop 
Magee; and it was a very remarkable 
fact that, contrary to what might have 
been expected, Mr. Stark had decidedly 
the best of it. When they found such 
distinguished persons as the members of 
that Commission in agreement with the 
proposal of the Bill, he could not help 
thinking that this attempt to destroy a 
great deal of private patronage in Eng- 
land without a day’s notice was what is 
called rather a strong order. He could 
not help remarking on the neglect of the 
clergy interested in this matter, in 
making known their views and opinions 
on the subject. They went to their 
Church Conferences, and seeing that the 
Bill, in a certain way, agreed with their 
prejudices, they voted for the Bill 
and the whole Bill, and they ex- 
pected him and others to attend there 
to fight their battles in regard to details 
of the utmost importance. As to the 
Amendment, it might be right, or it 
might be wrong ; but, at any rate, there 
should have been ample time given for 
its consideration. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON did not 
like it to be supposed that there were no 
Bishops with the noble Lord who moved 
the Amendment in desiring to get rid of 
the sale of patronage. He did wish that 
they could stop the sale of patronage in 
every form ; but he could not help feel- 
ing that, after having fought this battle 
a very long time, to introduce this 
Amendment into the Bill would be 
almost certain to destroy its chance of 
becoming law ; and, therefore, although 
it would be a very good thing if they 
were to get rid of the sale of patronage 
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altogether, it would be much better to 
have this Bill than nothing at all. He 
thought that, as practical men, the 
wisest thing for them to do was to try 
what the remedy proposed in the Bill 
would effect. It certainly would create 
a very different state of things from that 
which now existed. At any rate, the 
proposal in the Bill was as far as they 
dare go at present. He hoped the noble 
Lord would not press his Amendment, 
because it would be a very great danger 
to the passing of the Bill into law, and 
they should, therefore, lose a great deal 
and gain nothing at all. 

*Lorp COLCHESTER said, the noble 
Lord wh» moved the Amendment had 
not faced the question whether it would 
not be well that they should have some 
way for the transferof theright of patron- 
age. If the Amendment were passed, 
patronage would be tied for ever to the 
descendants of the present patrons. 
They might leave the country, or cease 
to have any connection with the parishes 
in which they had the right of patron- 
age ; or, through stress of poverty, they | 
might be strongly tempted to make un- | 
worthy use of it; and yet they would) 
have nomeansof disposing of their right of | 
patronage. He thought it was extremely | 
desirable that, not only private patron- | 
age, but public patronage—as in that of | 
Colleges and Universities, now that they 
no longer were so clearly connected with 
the Church—in many cases, should be 
alienated ; and, therefore, except some 
method could be found for the trans- 
ference of patronage from hand to hand 
when necessary, the Amendment would 
be extremely mischievous. 

Tue ArcnuBisHop oF CANTER- 
BURY said that, while he desired there 
should be no sale of livings at all, he 
could not be a party to a wholesale 
annulling of property which had been 
recognised by law ever since there was 
any law of real property in England, 
without some provision for compensation, 
and he had not heard any suggestion of 
compensation that would be accepted. 
But to carry this Amendment would be 
not only to destroy the chance of the 
Bill passing, but literally to destroy the 
Bill. The Bill might as well be cancelled 
for any little use it would be. They 
would be in a most useless and immov- 
able position. It would be impossible, 





under the Amendment, to make any 
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advance in the sweeping away of great 
abuses. The object of the Bill was to 
stop evasions of the law. He hoped 
their Lordships would not drop out the 
prohibition against public auction, be- 
cause, if only one instance of such 
auction could be given, the power ought 
to be abolished on the ground of scandal. 
Instances of public auction, however, 
were not few ; indeed, a Curates’ League 
had actually been formed, with the view 
of sending representatives to disturb or 
prevent auctions. He did not think the 
Lord Chancellor had quite stated the 
whole case in respect to public auction. 
There was this further most grave objec- 
tion—that the person who put up his 
living to public auction exercised no sort 
of control or choice as to the person who 
bought it. The possibility of only one 
instance of public auction was a very 
great scandal, and a thing which by 
itself, apart from all other considerations, 
ought to be made illegal. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he had no 
wish to imperil the passing of the Bill, 
and therefore would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 
Tn Clause 3, 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE proposed to 
insert after “transfer,” in line 29, “or 
devise.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*THe ArcuBisHop oF CANTER- 

BURY moved to insert “ being incor- 
porated,” after “ patron,” in line 30. He 
thought the Amendment was desirable, 
because the license in mortmain only 
applied to corporations, and there were 
qther trusts to which it was not in- 
tended to give any special privilege 
by the Bill. He thought that, as 
licence in mortmain referred only to 
corporations, and it was not intended 
to give any special privilege to other 
trusts, it was right to make the Amend- 
ment he proposed. The object had been 
simply to save them from injury. 
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*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he would | *Lorp GRIMTHORPE asked, if there 
like to be sure that if this Amendment | was any reason for the last line of the 
passed it would be possible to devise an | clause, “and a right of patronage so 
advowson to any of these trusts to transferred shall be held and enjoyed 
persons not incorporated in the legal accordingly ”? 
sense. He could not understand why *THe Arcusisnop or CANTERBURY 
they should be precluded from receiving | said, it was intended that the right of 
an advowson by devise. They were patronage might be held and enjoyed, 
not precluded from purchasing. Why and not necessarily sold. If an advowson 
might they not have land left to|were left to a charity, say the Sons of 
them by devise just as well as money the Clergy, they would be obliged to sell 
with which they might buy it ? \it within a year. The last line of the 
*THe ArcHBisHop oF CANTER- ‘clause was to enable them to hold it and 
BURY : They might have it by licence | enjoy it. 
in mortmain. | *Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, it was to 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, it seemed enable them to do what he wanted other 
to him devise might be made to all sorts | trusts to do. He was much obliged for 
of people except these trust bodies. the explanation, which confirmed the 
*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: It is /| necessity for protecting trustees. 
made to a jtrust which would not come 
within the Mortmain Acts at all. Clause 3 agreed to. 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE: Under the 
last Mortmain Act would they not be| Clauses 4, 5, and 6 agreed to. 
obliged to seil it—the very thing this Bill 
is intended to guard against ? *Lorpv GRIMTHORPE proposed to 
*Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: That insert the following new clause :— 
yn anes ss “If the Bishop receives any objection he 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE : That is just shall send a copy of it to the presentee, and 
what was in my mind. shall require an answer in writing, and if the 
*THE LORD CHANCELLOR said, | Bishop thinks that not sufficient he shall 
that originally the Bill only referred to|#ppoint a time and place for hearing the 


: : . presentee in answer thereto, and also the ob- 
transfer, but the introduction of devise |Tevtor if he thinks fit to attend, with such 


would bring them under the last Mort- | witnesses as either party may desire to call, and 
main Act. they may all be examined on oath, but such 

*Tue ArcuBisHop oF CANTERBURY | hearing is not to be public except to persons 
said, they could protect themselves by | Whose presence is needful. If the Bishop, after 
: . P hearing evidence for the objection, if any, and 
licen = SS ae tmain. There was no himself asking any lawful question of the 
desire to injure them, neither was there | presentee, shall not think any further answer 
a desire to place them in a perfectly new anor 4 he shall so declare, —_ yo 

iti i presentee as soon as convenient. erwise, he 

ogy vss tery pr pe corm — . alie shall call on the presentee for his further answer 

. ce 1M | to the objection as he thinks fit to give by 
mortmain. evidence and argument.”’ 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE asked why the 4 
trusts were to be put to the trouble and |The new clause was intended to secure 
expense of getting a licence in mortmain, | to the Clergy the means of being tried 
even if they were sure to get it, which |as privately as they liked and with as 
they were not? little expense as they liked. If, 

*Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY |however, they wished to have a 
suggested that the Amendment should | public inquiry they could have it 
be withdrawn for further consideration. | He proposed that if the Bishop received 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Withdrawn | an objection, he should send a copy of it 
altogether. to the presentee. As the Bill stood, 
there was nothing to prevent the Bishop 
' from acting upon an entirely anonymous 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. objection. He had some doubts about 
leaving the presence of the objector at 

Amendment made, Clause 3, line 32,|the inquiry optional with the Bishop. 
after “transferred ” insert “or devised.” | Perhaps his presence ought to be required 
—(The Archbishop of Canterbury.) in any case. The proceedings would not 
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be too public, as the objector and wit- 
nesses would be heard privately. No 
one could urge that this procedure would 
not save expenses, or that either the 
Bishop or the presentee had not a fair 
chance. All through this Bill, his 
Amendments had been drawn with a 
view to keeping down the costs, and he 
should be delighted to attend to any 
suggestions in that direction. 

*Tue ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
said, that there were ambiguities in the 
Amendment which would lead to great 
complication. Who was to decide which 
person’s presence was “needful” and 
what were “lawful questions” for the 
Bishop to ask the presentee? The in- 
quiry of the Bishop was intended to be 
purely administrative, and that of the 
Archbishop was intended to be judicial, 
as between the parties. The Bishop's 
inquiry was simply to satisfy the 
Bishop himself whether he should 
institute the presentee or not; and 
to prescribe any procedure would be 
quite out of place. If the objector 
were, by his objection, made a 
party to a suit, in 99 cases out of a 
100 he would not object at all. The 
objector merely put the Bishop on his 
guard ; and the Bishop having made up 
his mind not to institute, immediately 
became himself a party toa suit before 
the Archbishop to make good his refusal. 
This was not altogether a matter of 
theory ; for he was able to quote the 
experience of a Bishop who for nine 
years past had always caused to be 
posted on the church doors the name 
and previous employment of a clergy- 
man presented for institution, with a 
notification that any objection was to be 
communicated within three weeks. In 
nine years this Bishop had between 300 
and 350 cases, and it had been found 
that the mere fact that objections could 
be made had acted as a complete deter- 
rent. Only seven of the 350 cases had 
been withdrawn, and only one after the 
name had been posted on the church 
doors. The seven cases were withdrawn 
after private communication only bsiween 
the Bishop and the presentee or the 
patron. During the whole of the nine 


years there had not been one case of 
malicious accusation ; there had been no 
scandal, and no injury to the presentee. 
It was perfectly evident that prescribed 


Lord Grimthorpe. 
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procedure would have spoilt this success- 
ful practice. Cases were not all alike, 
and some discretion must be left to the 
Bishop. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that not 
a single word of the most rev. Prelate’s 
speech was an answer to his proposal. 
The Amendment did not interfere with 
the Bishop acting as in the manner just 
described. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
he sympathised with Lord Grimthorpe’s 
object. Securities ought to be taken 
that no man should be excluded from a 
living without the most ample oppor- 
tunity of a thorough investigation. But 
the noble and learned Lord’s proposal 
would in some cases lead to two litigated 
proceedings where one would be enough, 
because the presentee was given an appeal 
from the Bishop’s decision. The less 
formal the Bishop’s inquiry could be 
made the better it would be. He noticed 
that his noble and learned ‘riend pro- 
posed that the inquiry should not be 
more public than was necessary. But 
however much that publicity may be 
guarded against, by sucha provision, there 
would remain the danger of the proceed- 
ings being talked about and bruited 
abroad. If the decision were ultimately 
in favour of the presentee, the less any 
one knew about the charges ever having 
been made the better. Otherwise the 
presentee would begin his work jin the 
new living with that sort of slur which 
attached to a man who was supposed to 
have something doubtful about hisantece- 
dents which had madeaninquiry n 
If the matter weredealt with by the Bishop 
informally hearing what the presentee 
had to say, it seemed to him that in 
many cases the Bishop would give his 
decision and the presentee would be 
none the worse for the decision having 
been made where the decision was made 
in his favour. The Bishop had every 
motive, if they allowed an appeal, for him 
to make his inquiry as satisfactory as he 
could, so that he should not act rashly or 
hastily. It would be a serious thing for 
him to refuse to institute a presentee 
and on appeal to have his decision re- 
versed by the Bishop and be compelled 
to institute him afterall. The existence 


of an appeal was a great safeguard in 
itself for the purpose of securing careful 


action and thorough inquiry of a formal 
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nature by the Bishop. When they came 
to the next stage they should make it a 
litigated stage, at which every security 
should be taken for the purpose of see- 
ing that the presentee was not unjustly 
treated. If the ultimate decision were 
against him it meant, of course, ruin. 


{21 May 1895} 
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| the Bishop to say whether he would have 
a man or not. Therefore the phrase 
needed some such definition as “such as 
is not likely to cease.” 

*Tue ArcuBisHop oF CANTERBURY 
said, the cases would be examined pro- 
'perly. If a man could show that his 





Viscount CROSS agreed with the| pecuniary embarrassment was sure to 
Lord Chancellor, and pointed out that | be removed, then it was not pecuniary 
there were three words in the Bill which | ‘embarrassment ; but if a man said 
seemed to him to give every security | ‘that it was likely to be removed, then 
desired on the part of the presentee. The he thought that plea ought not to 
Bishop might refuse to institute “ after | be accepted. There was a gentleman in 





having given to such presentee a reason- | 
able opportunity of being heard.” The | 
Bill insisted that the presentee should 
have a right to be hen by the Bishop | 
in private. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, the 
proposal of his noble and learned Friend 
in this clause really came to this—that 
there should be a private inquiry as well 
as an opportunity, if a man desired it, 
for a public trial. But in the Bill the 
public trial would be before the Arch- 


bishop and the private inquiry before the | 


Bishop. He thought it would be far 
better for the presentee to have that 
private inquiry before the Bishop, and if 
he wished to have a public trial he should 
have it before a different judge. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Clause 7 (Grounds of Bishop's | 


Refusal to institute),— 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE moved an 
Amendment to the effect that a Bishop 
may refuse to institute if he be satisfied, 
among other things, that the presentee is 
unfitted for the discharge of pastoral 
duty by reason of existing pecuniary 
embarrassment, “‘ which in the opinion of 
the Bishop is not likely to be removed,” 
and of “such” misconduct “as would 
have justified proceedings under the 
Clergy Discipline Act 1892.” He 
argued that “ pecuniary embarrass- 
ment” was a very wide term indeed, and 
he thought it afforded opportunity for a 
great deal of discussion which it was not 
wise to leave. What they wanted to do 
was to prevent aman from being institu- 
ted who wasin a state of serious pecuniary 
embarrassment not likely to cease. But 
“ pecuniary embarrassment” was not to 
be measured or defined by anyone ; the 
phrase left too much to the discretion of 


‘his own diocese who had been for two 
years proclaiming day after day and 
month after month that all his pecuniary 
embarrassments were coming to an end 
at the end of the following month, and 
he had persuaded various persons to lend 
him money and to give him credit. He 
had, moreover, been through the Courts. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, the Bishop 
was to be the judge of that point. The 
presentee might tell the Bishop and make 
him believe the story if he could. 





Amendment negatived. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE then moved 
| an Amendment in the same clause, giving 
| the Bishop power to refuse to institute 
if the presentee were unfitted, by reason 
of “such misconduct as would have 
_justified proceedings under the Clergy 
Discipline Act 1892.” Was a man 
to be kept out of an incumbency 
at the beginning of his career when he 
would never have been turned out if he 
had gone in under the Clergy Discipline 
Act ? 

*Tue ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
| said, that misconduct which would have 
justified proceedings under the Clergy 
Discipline Act—the right name, by the 
way—was nothing but such offences 
under the ecclesiastical law as were 
offences against morality. And there 
was power already to refuse to institute 
for such cause. Institution could be 
refused for any grounds for which depri- 
vation could be inflicted. It was not 
certain that “notorious fraud” came 
within the Clergy Discipline Act as an 
offence against morality. That had not 
been settled ; but it would be immensely 
important that “ notorious fraud ” should 
prevent a man from being instituted. 

*Lorp GRIMTHUORPE said, he should 
like to know what “notorious fraud” 
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meant. Surely it meant that if a man 
were convicted he would come under the 
Clergy Discipline Act ; or did it mean 
that the Bishops were to study Mr. 
Labouchere’s newspaper, as the noble 
Duke (of Rutland) had just now sug- 
gested, and when the name of a 
clergyman was found in the “ Pillory” 
proceedings were to be taken against him 
under this Bill ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE moved an 
Amendment that tae “ grave scandal, 
or evil report, concerning the presentee’s 
moral conduct” should be “then exist- 
ing,” but otherwise requiring the Bishop, 
after hearing the presentee, to institute 
the presentee, “ and no objection shall be 
considered which relates to any act or 
neglect more than five years before the 
hearing.” He asked whether the exist- 
ence of a scandal many years before was 
to be a reason against instituting a man 
in a living? Was it seriously intended 
to allow objections to be made to a man 
on the ground that he was alleged to 
have done something many years ago? 
The Act of 1840 limited the time to two 
years ; that period was considered to be 
inadequate and the time was now ex- 
tended to five years. Was it now to be 
extended to the whole of a man’s life ? 

*Tue ArcuBIsHoP oF CANTERBURY 
said, the point was to find out whether 
the presentee was unfitted for pastoral 
duty by reason of the scandal. If an 
old scandal existed which now unfitted 
the man, he ought not to be presented. 
Take the case of a person with an 
illegitimate child, of some years old, whose 
existence was known. It would be 
impossible for such a man to officiate in 
the parish where the fact was known. 
Another reason which might hinder 
institution would be some impediment, 
or defect in the title of a patron, which 
had to be investigated, but according to 
the Amendment as it stood the Bishop 
was to institute if the objection were 
over-ruled whatever other impediment 
might exist. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*THe ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 


BURY moved :—In line 9, after “and 
the” to insert “ patron or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lord Grimthorpe. 


{LORDS} 
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*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE moved, 
in line 10, to leave out from (“‘sig- 
nification”) to the end of line 20, and 
insert— 


(‘demand a trial in the same vy [as near: 
as circumstances admit] as if the objection were 
a charge under the ut-mantioocs Act, and 
such trial shall take place accordingly in the 
prescribed mode, unless the objection is either 
withdrawn or admitted ; and the Bishop shall 
either institute or not institute the presentee 
according to the result of the trial ’’). 


*THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY did not think that the Arch- 
bishop ought to be got rid of. It was 
much fairer to the presentee that he 
should go into a fresh Court. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, that he 
wished to go into a fresh Court, but not, 
with all respect, the Archbishop’s Court. 
He agreed that if the earlier proposal 
were to be rejected the appeal to the 
Archbishop was to goon. He drew the 
Amendment in order to substitute for 
an irregular Court a regular tribunal. 

*THE ARCHBISHOP oF CANTER- 
BURY thought, that in 1893 the noble 
Lord had presented a similar clause and 
withdrawn it. He thought that the noble 
Lord was convinced on that occasion. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Was I? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
whether it was proposed to assimilate 
the procedure or to prescribe it as that 
of an appeal by a curate on the revoca- 
tion of his licence. It limited the power 
of prescribing the ure only within 
those limits, and he doubted whether 
that was sufficient. 

*THE ARCHBISHOP oF CANTER- 
BURY said, that it was a simple and 
known procedure. The Archbishop sat 
with his Vicar General, and the cases 
had always been heard in open Court. 
He desired that the appeal should be as 
regular and perfect a trial as could be. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
entertained doubt, as the procedure was 
to be prescribed by the Rule Committee, 
| two members of which must be the Lord 
Chancellor and one of the judges— 
probably the Lord Chief Justice, whe- 
ther it would not be better to leave the 
procedure to be altogether prescribed by 
them. He thought it tolerably certain 
that the Rule Committee, as constituted 
| 
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under this Bill, would see that the pro- 


cedure should give satisfaction. 

*Lorp GRIMTHORPE said that on a 
appeal by a curate there were no such 
proceedings as had now been referred 
to. The paper he read on the Second 
Reading Debate showed that the Court 
of Queen’s Bench had decided years ago 
that a curate was not entitled to any kind 
of hearing beyond what the Archbishop 
chooses - and he could answer for it that 
in the last 18 years there had been no 
hearing before the Vicar General of York. 
There may, however, have been no curate 
rash enough to waste his time and money 
on trying that always ineffective remedy. 

*THe ArcusisHop or CANTER- 
BURY said that he had inherited the 
practice. 


In the result, the Committee agreed to 
leave out all the words after ‘“ appeal ” 
in line 12, down to the word “licence” 
in subsection (2), and to insert, in place 
of the words omitted, “in accordance 
with subsequent procedure.” 


*Tue ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBU 
moved, after line 15, to add :— 


RY 


**On any such appeal the Archbishop shall 
have power to require in the prescribed manner 
the attendance of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such documents, evidences, and 
writings as may be necessary on either side ; 


such witnesses shall give their evidence upon | 


oath, or upon solemn affirmation where an 
affirmation is allowed by law instead of an oath, 
which oath or affirmation shall be administered 
in the prescribed manner.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Lorp GRIMTHORPE moved, 


line 24, to substitute 
“ Archbishop.” 


“ diocese” for 


Amendment negatived. 


*Tne ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
moved, in line 24, after the words 
“institute him” to add “ if there be no 
other impediment.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 7, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to without 
Amendment. 


{21 May 1895} 
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On Clause 10, 


*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE moved, in 
line 27, after “false,” to insert “in any 
material respect.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp GRIMTHORPE proposed, in 
line 29 to add— 


“But any proceeding to have it so declared 
must be taken by prosecution for a mis- 
demeanour in making it within a year, and 
with the written consent of the Bishop.” 

He did not know how it was to be 
proved that a declaration was false 
except by means of a trial. 

*Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY 
intimated that he was willing to accept 
the Amendment. 

Tue Bisnop or LONDON: Is not 
“a year” a short time to take? I think 
“ two years” would be better. 
| *Lorp GRIMTHORPE: Then let it 
| be “two years” in the Amendment 
instead of “a year.” 





| Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


| Clause 10, as amended, ordered to 
| stand part of the Bill, as also Clauses 11 


jand 12. 

*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE moved, in 
Clause 13, after “land” to insert “ fifty 
“houses.” He said a man might have 
| houses of a greater value than a hundred 
acres. 

*Tue ArcHBiIsHop or CANTER- 
_BURY: I have no objection to the 
| Amendment. 


in | 


| Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 13 ordered to stand part of the 
| Bill. 
| 
*Lorpv GRIMTHORPE moved, in 
Clause 14, before “collated” to insert 
|“ proposed to be,” observing that the 
| Amendment was meant to correct what 


/was probably a slip in drafting. 


| Amendment agreed to. 
_ Clauses 14 and 15 ordered to stand 
| Part of the Bill. 


Bill reported, with Amendments. 
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TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 

Lorpv RIBBLESDALE moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, remarking 
that it was of a non-contentious char- 
acter, and was approved on both sides of 
the House. 


Bill read 2*. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


On the Order for the adjourned 
Debate on Amendment moved after 
Third Reading of this Bill, 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had a clause, or proviso, to submit to 
the House which he had not been able 
to place on the Paper before. He had 
submitted the proviso to high authori- 
ties, by whom it had been approved. He 
would read the proviso which he wished 
to be inserted in place of the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the Mar- 
quess of Huntly ; it was as follows :— 


“Provided that any area of sea within the 
said limit of 13 miles shall be deemed to be 
under the jurisdiction of Her Majesty for the 
purposes of this section, if the powers conferred 
thereby shall have been accepted as binding upon 
their own subjects, with respect to such area, by 


all the States signatories of the North Sea Con- | 


vention, 1882.”’ 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Lord 
TwEeepMouTH) said, he thought the 
words proposed by the noble Marquess 
were very well adapted to carry 
out his intentions, and of course he 
would raise no objection to their intro- 
duction into the Bill. The noble Mar- 
quess would not expect him to be very 
effusive in his expression of gratitude, 
because he had treated this clause very 
cruelly indeed, and it seemed to him that 
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to accept an arrangement would be a 
very difficult matter, and it would take 
a long time. Still, he was glad the noble 
Marquess did admit by his Amendment 
that the hardship imposed on the British 
trawler by being precluded from trawl- 
ing along this stretch of water off the 
Scottish coast was not a very real one. 
To that extent he thanked the noble 
Marquess. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that never was the point he took. He 
did not venture to enter upon such diffi- 
cult matters as the regulation of fish- 
-eries. It might well be that such regu- 
lations were necessary for the purpose of 
distinguishing the area in which line 
men, herring men, and trawlers could 
fish. He did not express any opinion 
upon that, but he did take a strong 
objection that any bit of sea should be 
set aside in which foreigners might fish 
and Englishmen might not. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 





| REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


| Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved the Second Reading of the Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools (Channel 
Islands Children) Bill, which, he ex- 
plained had passed through all its stages 
in the other House, and the object of 
which was to enable children to be 
brought from the Channel Islands, where 
there were no such schools, to England, 
where there were such institutions. 


Bill read 2°, 





the proviso was intended as a soothing | 


salve to mitigate the sore he had created 
It did so mitigate that sore to a certain 
extent, because at any rate it acknow- 
ledged the justice of the policy which 


INEBRIATES BILL [u.1.] 
| A Bill to amend the Inebriates Acts, 


| 1879 and 1885, and the law with respect 


was intended to be effected by the clause. | to drunkenness, was presented by the 


The effect of the clause as it now stood 


Lord Chancellor. Read 1%, and to be 


with the Amendment would be that, | printed.—[No. 122.] 


while the justice of the policy originally | 
proposed by the clause was adnitted, yet | 
the adoption of that policy was post- 
poned to an indefinite period—say, to 
the Greek Kalends. To get a Convention | 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 


after Seven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


| P' 


Tuesday, 21st May 1895. 


The House met at Three of the Clock. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[No. 273.] 


Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House for 
Thursday, and to be printed.—[ Bill 261.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; as amended, 
to be considered to-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered to-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


OFFICIAL RECEIVER FOR NORTH 
WALES AND CHESTER. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade what is the 
number of times the Official Receiver for 
North Wales and Chester has attended 
personally at the Bangor Bankruptcy 
Court and the Portmadoc and Festiniog 
Bankruptcy Court respectively, on public 
examinations of bankrupts, examinations 
under Section 27 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and on Motions by, or against, the 
Official Receiver during the three years 
ended the 3lst December 1894; and 
what is the number of similar attendances 
by the Deputy Official Receiver ; and 
whether he approves of the Official 
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Receiver discharging his duties at these 
Courts and their districts by deputy 
while he devotes his time to private 
ractice as a solicitor at Wrexham ? 
Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr.J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): 
Attendances in Court in the district of 
North Wales, which embraces five 
separate Courts, are divided between the 
Official Receiver and the Assistant 
Official Receiver, with regard to the 
place of residence of each officer. The 
Official Receiver, who resides at Wrex- 
ham, and personally conducts the business 
at the Wrexham Court, has attended 
nine times during the period referred to 
at the Bangor Court, and twice at the 
Portmadoc Court; while the Assistant 
Official Receiver, who resides at Rhyl, 
has attended 65 times at the Bangor 
Court, and 55 times at the Portmadoc 
and Festiniog Courts. The Official Re- 
ceiver was informed some months ago 
that a larger amount of his personal 
attention must be given to the proceed- 
ings in the various Courts throughout 
his widely scattered district, and he has 
assured the Department that this would 
be done. But where the duties are 
satisfactorily performed I am not pre- 
pared to lay down as an inflexible rule 
that an Official Receiver shall personally 
conduct every application to and pro- 
ceeding in Court. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think it right that 
the Receiver should farm out a portion 
of his work to a deputy ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not think that 
what has happened can quite properly be 
described by the expression used by my 
hon. Friend. It is an important question, 
and one which I can assure my hon. 
Friend is receiving my very anxious 
attention. 


RATE DEMAND-NOTES. 

Mr. T. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Heywood) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
is aware that the demand-notes issued 
for rates in the parish of Liverpool in- 
clude the item, Voluntary Rate for 
Church and other purposes ; whether the 
Local Government Board has in any 
other cases objected to such inclusion, 
and required an abandonment of the 
practice ; and whether that course will 
be pursued in the case of Liverpool } 
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Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the demand-note issued 
for the township of Manchester contains, 
in addition to the Poor Rate and other 
rates, the item “Church Ley at ld. in 
the pound for the year 1895 (optional) ;” 
and whether steps will be taken to pre- 
vent ratepayers being misled by the 
inclusion of a voluntary church rate in a 
demand for rates the payment of which 
is compulsory ? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. G. J. 
Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I 
will answer this question, and that of my 
hon. Friend, the Member for the Mans- 
field Division together. I have seen the 
demand-notes referred to, and I find that 
they include the items mentioned in the 
question. In the Liverpool case the 
amounts required for the compulsory 
rates are totalled, and it is stated on the 
note that demand is made for payment 
of this sum. The amount required for 
the voluntary rate is then added in red 
ink, but no demand is made for it. In 
the Manchester case it is stated on the 
note that the church ley is an optional 
payment, but the note does not contain 
any demand for payment of any of the 
sums to which it refers Where the form 
of demand-note for any compulsory rate 
has been prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, they have objected to 
reference to a voluntary rate being added 
to it. At Liverpool and Manchester the 
forms have not been prescribed by the 
Board, but I think that in these cases 
also it would be better that notice of the 
sums required for these voluntary rates 
should not be included in a demand-note 
for any compulsory rate. 





SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he will grant a Return showing 
the amount of sugar produced in and 
exported from our _ sugar-producing 


Colonies for each of the years beginning 
January 1889 to 1895 inclusive? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
SYDNEY 
Poplar) : 


Buxton, Tower Hamlets, 


We shall be glad to grant the 
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Return, and I will have it prepared as 


a Command Paper. 

Baron HENRY pve WORMS: I beg 
to ask the President of the, Board of 
Trade whether he will grant a Return 
showing the condition of the sugar- 
refining industry and the number of 
refineries working (partially or other- 
wise) in each of the years 1889 to 1895 
inclusive, in London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Greenock ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The figures contained 
in the Parliamentary Paper 172, pub- 
lished in 1889, were largely obtained 
from information of a confidential 
character, and it is not certain whether 
those sources of information are now 
available. A Report, however, supple- 
menting the Report of the above year, 
will be prepared and made to include, 
as far as possible, the information desired 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will grant a 
Return specifying the countries which 
give bounties on the cultivation of beet 
and also on the manufacture and export 
of sugar, showing the amounts at present 
so paid by each of those countries for the 
purposes named ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): A 
Circular was sent on the 19th of February 
last to Her Majesty’s Representatives in 
all Foreign States instructing them to 
furnish reports which will give the 
desired information. When these reports 
have been all received, they will be laid 


before Parliament in a collective form. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if his attention has 
been called to an article in the May 
Fortnighly Review on the relations 
between Sweden and Norway, purporting 
to be signed by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Stockholm, containing an 
attack on the late Norwegian Ministry 
and on the present Liberal majority in 
the Norwegian Stérthing ; whether it is 
admissible for British Consuls to take 
part in public controversies affecting the 
internal politics of the countries to which 
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they are accredited ; is there any prc- 
cedent for a Consul in his position 
writing such an article ; have the Gov- 
ernment any information tending to con- 
firm their Consul’s allegation that the 
Norwegian Liberal Party have entered 
into negotiations with Russia to obtain 
separation, and offered the Varanger 
Fjord as the price to be paid for Russain 
help; is there any foundation for his 
assertion that Russia has, with the per- 
mission of Norway, constructed a railway 
which connects Russia with the eastern 
margin of the Fjord, and when this line 
was made; and is he aware that the 
organ of the Norwegian Parliamentary 
majority (the Werdens Gang) in its issue 
of 4th May complained of such misstate- 
ments being circulated in England over 
the name of a British Consular official. 


Sir E. GREY : I have seen the article 
in question. The publication of such 
an article by one of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls on political questions affecting 
the country in which he resides is 
unusual and undesirable. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information to give 
as to alleged negotiations between the 
Norwegian Liberal Party and _ the 
Russian Government. They have no 
knowledge of the construction of such a 
railway as is described. I have seen the 
statement in the Werdens Gang. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask what 
notice will be taken of the article in 
question, and whether the gentleman 
responsible will be called upon to 
apologise for his statements or mis- 
statements ! f 

Sir E. GREY: The Consul will be 
told that the publication of an article of 
this kind affecting political questions in 
the country in which he resides is an 
indiscretion which must not be repeated. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will he be 
asked to make an apology to the people 
he has belied ? 

Sir E. GREY : No apology has been 
asked for. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): May Iask whether inquiry 
cannot be made of Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative whether such a railway is being 
made ? 

Sir E. GREY: We have no know- 
ledge of such a railway being made. 


{21 May 1895} 
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NIGER. 
Sr RICHARD TEMPLE: On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the 


Ecclesall Division of Sheffield (Sir E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett), I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty—(1l) whe- 
ther he can state for what reasons 
the French gunboat Ardent has been 
for some months in Niger waters ; (2) 
whether the officers of the Ardent forcibly 
released a launch from the custody of 
British Revenue officials belonging to the 
Niger Company, and carried it off; (3) 
whether armed launches from the Ardent 
have been of late patrolling Niger waters in 
defiance of International Law ; (4) when 
there is any prospect of this French gun- 
boat being withdrawn from these British 
waters ;and (5) what British Naval force 
is now in Niger waters ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Ardent, having 
entered the river without instructions 
grounded, and cannot leave till the water 
rises, when, as we have been assured by 
the French Government, she will descend 
the river. We have been informed that 
an incident of the character referred to 
in the second paragraph of the question 
has occurred, but are awaiting despatches 
with regard to it. We have no infor- 
mation as to the alleged patrolling of the 
waters of the Niger by armed French 
launches. The usual British Naval force 
is on the West African Station, but there 
are not, so far as we know, any of Her 
Majesty’s ships in the Niger waters at 
this moment. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : Will the hon. Baronet kindly 
answer the part of the question as to 
the withdrawal of the gunboat ? 

Sir E. GREY : I have answered that 
she cannot leave till the water rises, when, 
we are assured by the French Govern- 
ment she will descend the river. 


FOREIGN GUNS AND THE ENGLISH 
PROOF MARK. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether gun- 
barrels, pistols, and actions are sent from 
the Continent to be proved at the 
Birmingham Proof House, and are after- 
wards finished and sold in this country, 
or sent back to the Continent to be 
finished and sold as English make; and, 
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if so, whether this proceeding is an 
infringement of the Merchandise Marks 
Act? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am informed that 
gun-barrels, pistols, and actions are sent 
from the Continent to be proved at the 
Birmingham Proof House, and that the 
Guardians of the Proof House are re- 
quired under the Gun-barrel Proof Act, 
1868, to prove and stamp all barrels sent 
to them regardless of origin. I appre- 
hend, although the point may not be free 
from doubt, that the application of the 
English proof mark would not amount 
to an indication of origin, but if the 
foreign barrels are subsequently marked 
with a mark indicating English origin, a 
false trade description would be applied 
to the goods within the meaning of the 
Merchandise Marks Act. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman take any steps that 
may be necessary to put a stop to a 
practice which is so detrimental to the 
country ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I will consider the 
matter, but as at present advised, my 
impression is that nothing can be done 
without further legislation. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake legisla- 
tion to prevent a practice which is so 
injurious to the British gun trade? 

Mr. BRYCE: That will be considered. 





EMIGRATION RETURNS. 

Me. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to an article in 
The Canadian Gazette, of 16th May, in 
which it is stated that dissatisfaction 
exists among those concerned in emigra- 
tion at the inadequacy of the monthly 
Emigration Returns issued by the Board 
of Trade ; whether he is aware that the 
increase of 37 per cent., shown by the 
Returns in the emigration to the United 
States during the expired four months of 
the present year, isshown by the steam- 
ship companies’ records to be largely 
made up of those who are not emigrants 
at all, but merely ordinary steerage pas- 
sengers returning to America after a 
winter’s visit to England ; and that a 
considerable number of emigrants merely 

through United States ports on 
through tickets to Canadian points, and 


Mr. Jesse Collings. 
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are not therefore emigrants to the United 
States, at all ; and, whether, in view of 
the desirability of accuracy in these 
Returns, he will cause departmental 
inquiry to be made as to the possibility 
of recording, as the steamship companies 
do, the number of bond-fide emigrants as 
opposed to returning steerage passegers, 
and the real country of destination of 
those emigrants who hold through tickets 
to inland points in Canada or the United 
States ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; I have seen 
the article referred to. It is perfectly 
well known that a portion of the steer- 
age, as well as the cabin, passengers to 
America are passengers returning to that 
country after a visit to Europe, but the 
percentage is not known. Some passen- 
gers to Canada doubtless go wid the 
United States, and a large number to 
the United States go vid Canada. I 
doubt very much whether the steamship 
companies know, or can correctly ascer- 
tain, the ultimate destination as distin- 
guished from the port of debarkation of 
the irpassengers, but I will cause inquiries 
to be made whether they can give any 
definite information on the point. It 
would be most undesirable to alter the 
present returns, which are thoroughly 
trustworthy. 


OFFENCES BY POST OFFICE 
SERVANTS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, whether 
he has any objection to furnish a Return 
(similar to those published in the United 
States and in Canada) of the number of 
employés charged with thefts and acts of 
dishonesty in connection with the Postal 
and Telegraph Services, and the number 
convicted, during each of the last five 
years, specifying the number of offenders 
in each class concerned, and the nature 
of the offence ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arnotp Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
IT have no objection, and a Return to the 
effect suggested by the hon. Member 
shall be furnished. 


GERMANY AND BRITISH CATTLE. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, if he can now 
state whether the German Government 
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have relaxed their restrictions against 
the importation of British cattle ; and if 
it is now possible for exporters of British 
cattle to obtain permission to send breed- 
ing stock into Germany ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Hersert 
Garpner, Essex, Saffron Walden): Her 


{21 May 1895} 
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ROYAL CANAL, IRELAND. 

Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade—(1) whether he is aware that, in 
| 1881 the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on 
the application of the Midland and Great 
Western Railway Company, as owners 





Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin was|of the Royal Canal, sanctioned a by- 
instructed, on the 15th March last, to | law relating to the navigation of the said 
make a representation on the subject to|canal forbidding the floating of any 
which the hon. Member refers, but no/| vessel on the canal deeper than four 
reply has as yet been received from the feet six inches ; (2) is he aware that the 
German Government. Company claim the right, and have exer- 
cised it under this by-law, to compel 

CATTLE-WEIGHING MACHINES. | the by-traders to reduce the draught of 
Mr. W. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg | their boats to any depth at which they, 
to ask the President of the Board of (the Company) may choose to keep the 
Agriculture, (1) whether he is aware that, | canal ; and that for some years past the 
at the general meeting of the Incor-| Company, as proved by General Hutchin- 
porated Society of Inspectors of Weights son’s report, dated 17th September 1894, 
and Measures of Great Britain, held have not maintained the canal at a pro- 
recently in Glasgow, the representative per navigable depth, as they are bound 
of Messrs. Henry Puoley & Son, weigh-| to do under Section 17 of the Regulation 
bridge makers, stated, in the course of a| of Railways Act, 1873; (3) whether, 
discussion on the merits of dial cattle- under the circumstances, he will recom- 
weighing machines, that the sole reason mend the Chief Secretary to advise the 
why there was trouble with suchmachines Lord Lieutenant to revoke the by-law 
was that auctioneers would not be at the in question ; (4) whether he is also aware 
expense of employing mechanics to keep | that the County Surveyor of Westmeath 
them clean and in proper working order ; | recently reported to the Mullingar Board 
and (2) whether the Board will take steps of Guardians that the Company, owing 
to compel all auctioneers who use such dial to defective lock-gates at Coolinahay and 
machines in their auction marts to employ | Killucan, are wasting 10,500,000 gallons 
whatever skilled assistance is necessary | of water daily from the higher level of 
to keep the machines in an efficient | the canal; and (5) whether, in view of 
state ? | the contingencies of a dry season, he will 
*Mr. HERBERT GARDNER: Yes, | compel the Railway Company to con- 
I have seen a Report of the speech to| serve at Lough Owel, the storage reser- 
which my hon. Friend refers, but there | voir, a supply of water sufficient to meet 





ought not to be any difficulty in securing 
the maintenance of weighing machines 
in proper working order. An auctioneer 
who is required to provide a weighing 
machine is also required to have its 
accuracy tested at least twice a year by 
the local inspector of weights and 
measures ; and the local authorities for 
the purposes of the Weights and Mea- 
sures Acts, have the same power with 
regard to the inspection and verification 
of such machines as they have with 
regard to all other weights and measures. 
It would, in my opinion, be very undesir- 
able that I should in any way attempt 
to relieve the local authorities of their 
duties in this matter, and I have, in fact, 
no power to adopt the suggestion made in 
the second paragraph of the question. 


the requirements of the navigation of 
the canal ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The reply to para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of the hon. Member's 
question is, Yes. The Board of Trade 
would appear to have power under 
|Section 40 of the Railway and Canal 
Trafttic Act, 1888, to disallow the bye- 
law, and the Inspector will be desired 
specially to report on the point after 
his next inspection. I am informed 
that the County Surveyor of Westmeath 
recently made such a report as that re- 
ferred to, but its accuracy is denied by 
the Company. I have no such powers 
of compulsion as my hon. Friend refers 
to, but I shall continue to press the 
Company to carry out their obligations 
under the Act of 1873. 
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IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. PATRICK ALOYSIUS 
M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he is aware that the Sligo Harbour Com- 
missioners at their last meeting, on 16th 
May, adopted a resolution complaining 
that the Collooney and Claremorris line 
of railway had not yet been opened for 
traffic ; that the Sligo Grand Jury gave 
a guarantee for this line at the Spring 
Assizes in 1891; that the Order in 
Council was granted on 3rd December 
1890; and that the construction of the 
line was commenced in January 1891 ; 
who is responsible for the delay in open- 
ing this line ; and can he state definitely 
when it will be opened ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir Joun Hispert, Oldham): 
The date fixed by the Order in Council 
for the completion of the line, namely, 
the 30th June 1895, has not yet arrived. 
It is hoped that there will not be any 
undue delay in opening the line to the 
public. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, in reference to his statement 
that the only counter guarantee which 
the Treasury have got in respect to Irish 
Railways is one of £400 per annum from 
the Waterford and Limerick Company 
in the case of the Claremorris and Swin- 
ford Railway, whether there is also a 
counter guarantee from the same Com- 
pany, amounting to £1,326 per annum 
from the Tuam and Claremorris Railway ; 
and whether the Treasury have taken 
any account of these counter-guarantees 
when they state that the limit of their 
liability has been reached ; and, if not, 
will the Treasury favourably consider 
the application for the guarantee of 
£600 per annum in the case of the 
Castlerea and Ballaghaderreen Railway, 
particularly if the promoters of that line 
are prepared to accept and act upon a 
similar Order in Council to those under 
which the Loughrea and Attymore and 
Ballinrobe and Claremorris lines were 
constructed and worked, until and unless 
power be obtained to work it as a 
heavy line, as was done in the case of 
those railways ? 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT : The Treasury 
have no guarantee in the case of the 
Tuam and Claremorris Railway. The 
promoters have a covenant from the 
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Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany that the latter's contribution to 
the funds of the former for the term of 
the agreement shall not be less than 
£51 a week, and the county guarantee 
was given on the faith of this arrange- 
ment. No such collateral guarantee can 
be taken into account in calculating the 
liabilities undertaken by the Treasury 
under the Tramways Act of 1883. 

Mr. J. MAINS (Donegal, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, having 
regard to the necessity which exists for 
the further extension of light railways 
in certain districts of Ireland, notably 
the proposed line between Buncrana and 
Carndonagh, he will consider the advis- 
ability of applying to Parliament for a 
further grant to carry out these most 
necessary projects ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : In a communication 
which I recently addressed ts the hon. 
Gentleman, I stated that the funds pro- 
vided by Government for Light Railways 
in Ireland were exhausted, and that in 
the event of additional funds being pro- 
vided for the purpose the case of the 
proposed line would be considered with 
that of others. Iam afraid I can now 
only add that the present would not be 
an opportune time for asking Parliament 
to make a further grant of money for 
the purpose indicated. 


GODLEY ESTATE, SOUTH LEITRIM. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Land Commission have inquired into the 
circumstances under which Thomas Fitz- 
patrick, Druminchin, South Leitrim, a 
tenant on the Godley Estate, entered 
into an agreement to purchase his hold- 
ing in their court ; whether he is aware 
that Fitzpatrick paid the first instal- 
ment of the purchase money to the duly 
accredited representative of the solicitor 
of the vendor in the presence of the 
clergyman of the district, and that, as a 
result of the conduct of this gentleman, 
Fitzpatrick has been deprived of his 
right to purchase, and has been recently 
served with a notice constituting him a 
caretaker of his holding; and whether 
he can state what steps the Land Com- 
mission will take for the protection of a 
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suitor like Fitzpatrick, who endeavours 
to purchase his holding in their court. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Land 
Commission inform me that no purchase 
agreement signed by the tenant named 
in question has been lodged with them, 
and that no purchase instalment has, or 
could have, been received by them. 
Consequently the Land Commission have 
no jurisdiction in the matter. If, how- 
ever, as stated, Mr. Fitzpatrick entered 
into an agreement to purchase, his 
remedy, if any, would lie against the 
vendor, but not before the Land 
Commission. 


BAROTSELAND, 


{21 May 1895} 





*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under | 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) 
whether the military expedition about | 
to be despatched to Barotseland has 
been assented to by Her Majesty’s | 
Government ? 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have} 
ascertained from the Foreign Office that 
no military expedition is beingdespatched | 
to Barotseland as supposed by the) 
right hon. Baronet. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked whether the | 
hon. Member was aware that the Press | 
had contained long accounts by officers 
of the nature of the expedition. 

*Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
had not seen them, but would be glad to | 
look at them if the right hon. Baronet | 


would send him them. 
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Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: As re- 
gards the first question, the request re- 
ferred to was made in January 1894. 
The request was made in order that the 
Colonial Government, which was anxious 
to economise, might have an opportunity 
of urging that the appointment should 
be deferred for a time. But as Lord 
Kintore’s term had more than a year 
unexpired when the request was made, 
it was unnecessary then to consider the 
application. The wishes of the Colonial 
Government have been, however, sub- 
stantially met, inasmuch as, before the 
newly-appointed Governor (whose ap- 
pointment has, we understand, been re- 
ceived with general satisfaction in the 
Colony) assumes office the Governorship 
will have been vacant for about six 
months. 


DELHI SAMARSATA RAILWAY, 

Sir JAMES KITSON (York, W.R., 
Colne Valley): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he has 
arrived at any decision on the proposals 
for the construction of the Delhi Samar- 
sata Railway, the tenders for which 
were submitted last year; and, if not, 
will he state when a decision will be 
come to, in order that the existing 
favourable conditions of finance and 
favourable markets for materials may be 
taken advantage of in the interests of 
India ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Henry Fowter, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Revised tenders for the 
construction of the DelhiSamarsata Rail- 


|way are now before the Secretary of 


| 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg! 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies—(1) whether the Govern- | 
ment of South Australia made a request 
for an early intimation when any fresh 
viceregal appointment was contemplated 
in that Colony ; and (2) will he explain 
why this request was not complied with 
in the recent appointment of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, in view of the fact that 
the Government of South Australia pays 
the whole of the salary of the Governor 
on whose appointment they are in no 
way consulted? I hope it will be under- 
stood that in the asking of this ques- 
tion no exception is taken to the 
appointment ? 


VOL. XXXI. [rourtH seErizs.| 





State in Council, and I have every 
reason to think that a decision on them 
will be arrived at early next week. 


SEA FISHERIES COMMITTEE. 

Mr. ANGUS HOLDEN (York, E.R., 
Buckrose): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the 
fishermen representatives chosen by the 
Board of Trade to act on the Sea 
Fisheries Committees have practically 
ceased to attend, they having to bear 
their own expenses in attending the 
meetings of such Committees, the result 
of this being that the Sea Fisheries 
Committees are now deprived of the 
services of these practical men; and, 
whether, in view of this fact, he proposes 
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taking steps to effect some alteration in | North Rona, very dangerous to naviga- 
securing a more effective administration | tion; and that Denis Mackenzie, ship- 
of the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, | owner in Stornoway, has telegraphed for 
1888 7 |an application to be made to the Ad- 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not aware that|miralty to order the gunboat Renard, 
the fishery members have practically | now in Stornoway, to proceed to sea at 
ceased to attend the meetings of the once to destroy or tow ashore this dan- 
Committees ; on the contrary I under-| gerous derelict ; and will the Admiralty 





stand that many of them do attend. | 
The Sea Fisheries Regulation Acts ap- 
pear on the whole to be well adminis- 
tered, and I do not consider that any 
case exists for altering the law. 


LONDON AND CHANNEL PILOTS. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he can state 
if any request has been made by the 
London and Channel Pilots to the Board 
of Trade, asking for an alteration in the 
constitution of the pilotage authority by 
giving to the pilots direct representation 
thereon ; and whether any grievance has 
been alleged, either by pilots or by others, 
as to the action or working of the Pilotage 
Authority for London and the Channel, 
as now existing ; and, if not, whether he 
will reconsider the propriety of proceed- 
ing with the Pilotage Provisional Order 
Bill (248), which alters the constitution 
of the pilotage authority ? 

Mr. BRYCE : The application for the 
Pilotage Provisional Order of the present 
Session has come, not from the London 
and Channel Pilots, but from the General 
Shipowners Society who desire an 
alteration in the constitution of the | 
Pilotage Committee of the Pilotage 
Authority ; and the desired alteration | 
cannot be effected without giving to the | 
pilots representation on the Pilotage 
Committee. The shipowners have al- 
leged grievances, and I think the proper 
course to adopt is to let the confirming 
Bill go, after the Second Reading, to a 
Committee upstairs, when the matter can 
be thoroughly examined and decided. 





accede to this request ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir Ucurrep Kay-SHuttie- 
wortH, Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : In 
consequence of a letter from the hon. 
Member, the attention of the Admiralty 
was to-day directed to the case of this 
derelict ship. From other information, 
her last position appears to be very un- 
certain, but it is clear that, if she has 
not sunk already, she is not in any line 
of heavy trade. To detach one of Her 
Majesty’s ships from other duties to 
make a search in such a case would be 
contrary to the practice of the Admiralty. 
This practice is in accordance with the 
views expressed by the report of the 
Committee which recently inquired into 
the subject of floating derelicts. 


WICKLOW HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. E. P. OKELLY (Wicklow, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he would state to the House how 
much money has been lent by the Irish 
Board of Works to the Harbour Com- 
missioners of Wicklow; what rate of 
interest has been charged upon the loan 
or loans ; how much interest has already 
been paid; how much interest is still 
due ; and what is the amount of princi- 
pal that remains unpaid ! 

Sir JOHN HIBBERT: As the hon. 
Member only put down his question on 
to-day’s Notices, I have not had time to 
obtain from Ireland a statement of the 
‘figures up to date; but I may tell him 
that the Harbour Board has received 
two loans. The first loan, of £6,000, 





was advanced in 1870 by the Public 


| Works Loan Board, accumulated at five 


DERELICT SHIP. 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN: On behalf of 


| per cent. to £8,996, and was then taken 
|over by the Board of Works under the 


the hon. Member for Rotherhithe (Mr. J.| Public Works Loans Act, 1881, being 
C. Macpona), I beg to ask the Secretary | made repayable in 28 years by annuity 
to the Admiralty whether he is aware | at four per cent. interest. Nothing has, 
that fishermen at Stornoway on the 20th however, been received in respect of this 
instant reported seeing a large ship bot-| loan, and its charge was postponed to 
tom up between the Butt of Lewis “— charge of a new loan of £40,000 


Mr. Angus Holden. 
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advanced in 1881 and 1885 and repay-| 


able by annuity in 50 years at 4} per 
cent. interest. This annuity is guaran- 
teed by the five local baronies, and is 
punctually paid by them. 


{21 May 1895} 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY : The facts are 
as stated in the first paragraph. The 
Dispensary Committee asked for a Sworn 
Inquiry, which was opened on the 15th 
instant. The Local Government Board 
inform me that the Inquiry has been 


adjourned for the attendance of further 


CAVAN UNION, 


Dr. J. E. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
(1) whether the Local Government Board 
for Ireland received a letter, dated 17th 
March 1895, from Crosskeys, County 
Cavan, purporting to be written and 
signed by Mary Fay, and also a letter, 
dated 5th March 1895, also from Cross- 
keys, County Cavan, purporting to be 
written and signed by Patrick Reilly, 
both complaining of neglect on the part 
of Dr. James Mathews, medical officer 
of the Stradone Dispensary district of 
the Cavan Union, and, in consequence, 
ordereda Sworn Inquiry as to the charges 
alleged to have been made by Fay and 
Reilly ; (2) is he aware that, before the 
inquiry commenced, Dr. Mathews’ solici- 
tor informed Dr. Clibborn that he had 
ascertained that both Patrick Reilly and 
Mary Fay denied they had written or 
signed the letters containing the charges, | 
or in any way authorised or requested 
the writing or signing of the same ; and | 
that, the letters being therefore forgeries. 
there was nothing to inquire into; (3) 
will he explain why, notwithstanding 
this denial, Dr. Clibborn proceeded with 
the sworn inquiry, and insisted on) 
taking hearsay evidence in spite of the 
protests of Dr. Mathews’ solicitor, whom 
he informed was there only on suffer- | 
ance and could ask only such questions 
as he (Dr. Clibborn) permitted; (4) whe- 
ther he is aware that, during the inquiry, 
a witness named John Byrne, relieving 
officer of the district, admitted on oath 
that he had written the letter purport-| 
ing to be signed by Patrick Reilly, and | 
signed his (Reilly’s) name thereto with- 
out his consent; and that, after this 
evidence, Dr. Clibborn adjourned the 
inquiry to the 22nd instant; and (5) 
whether, if the facts are as stated, he 
will direct the discontinuance of an in-| 
quiry, and direct the prosecution of | 
Relieving Officer Byrne for the conduct 
of which he has on oath admitted he | 
was guilty ? | 


witnesses ; and, in the absence of the In- 
spector’s report, they are unable to speak 
as to the accuracy of the statements in 
the second, third, and fourth paragraphs. 
The Inquiry has been ordered into the 
truth of certain charges against the 
Medical Officer, and not into the author- 
ship of the letters referred to, and the 
fact that these letters may not have been 
written by persons whose signatures are 
appended would not, in the Board’s 
opinion, justify the Inspector in refusing 
to proceed with the Inquiry if other 
evidence be forthcoming as to the truth 
or falsehood of the charges themselves. 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that much dissatis- 
faction exists among the officers of the 
Indian Staff Corps, owing to the fact 
that the rate of promotion is much more 
rapid in the British than in the Indian 
regiments serving in India, the conse- 
quence being that officers of more years 
and experience in the Staff Corps con- 
stantly find themselves commanded by 
British officers of much shorter service ; 
whether the rates of promotion for the 
Staff Corps were originally fixed with 
express reference to the British rates of 
promotion, and have remained so fixed, 
although the British rates have been 
accelerated ; whether he is aware that 


‘the grievances arising from different 


rates of promotion among officers serving 
side by side was recognised as long ago 
as 26th May 1858, when the Court of 
Directors, writing to Lord Ellenborough, 
described them as injurious supersessions, 
and again in 1864, when they were de- 
scribed in G. G. O., No. 632, as exten- 
sive supersessions of officers; and whe- 
ther he will personally examine the 
question, and endeavour to make such 
alterations in the rules regarding promo- 
tion as will put an end to the grievance 
complained of ¢ 
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Mr. HENRY FOWLER: On the 
2nd May I answered a question of the 
hon. Member for Hull with respect to 
the alleged grievances of the Indian 
Staff Corps. In reply to the present 
question I can only say that I have con- 
sidered the matter, and that, having 
consulted the Secretary of State for War 
and the Commander-in-Chief, I am un- 
able, in view of the opinions which they 
have expressed, to make any change in 
the present rules for the promotion in 
the Staff Corps. 


NOSS HEAD. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
why the proposal of the Northern Light- 
house Commissioners to erect a fog signal 
on Noss Head has not been carried out ; 
whether the Trinity House Commis- 
sioners have sanctioned or opposed the 
proposed signal ; and whether the Board 
of Trade have given their consent to it ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The proposal of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
to erect a fog signal on Noss Head was 
remitted for the§statutory sanction of the 
Trinity House to the work. Since this 
was done the Board of Trade-have re- 
ceived no communication either from the 
Trinity House or the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses. 


MAILS BETWEEN KINGSTOWN AND 
HOLYHEAD. 

Mr. WILLIAM-fKENNY (Dublin, 
St. Stsphen’s Green): I beg to-ask the 
Postmaster General what is the present 
position of the negotiations with the 


{COMMONS} 
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Lighting Wires. 
| against the action of the officer command- 
ing the Cork (Military) District, which 
includes Limerick, in having issued an 
order the effect of which will seriously 
injure Limerick traders and the supplies 
to the canteens obtained for this district 
from only one house in Cork ; and whe- 
ther he will reconsider the matter and 
direct the order to be withdrawn ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLt-BaNNERMAN, Stir- 
ling Burghs): The resolution referred to 
was received yesterday. I can give no 
other answer than that which I gave on 
the 9th instant to the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING WIRES. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, if he will state 
why private electric lighting companies 
are permitted to run their mains over 
any public street or thorougfare, and are 
/ under no obligations either to their own 
consumers or the public, whilst vestries 
are bound to lay their mains under- 
ground and conform strictly with the 
rules of the Board of Trade; and whe- 
ther, having regard to the the fact 
that Local Authorities consider mains 
carried across public thoroughfares a 
source of danger to the public, he will 
take steps to require private companies 
/to conform with the regulations appli- 
cable to vestries ! 

Mr. BRYCE: My hon. Friend is not 
correctly informed as to the state of the 
law. Private electric lighting com- 


City of Dublin Steam Packet Company | panies having statutory powers are under 
for the conveyance of the mails between | obligations similar to those imposed on 
Kingstown and Holyhead ; and, if an) Local Authorities, andare also prohibited 


arrangement has been come to, what are 
its terms ? 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY: I am 
now making a definite and final proposal 
to the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company; and it rests with the com- 
pany to determine whether they will or 
will not accept it. 


» ARMY SUPPLIES IN THE CORK 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, if he has received a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Corpora- 
tion of the city of Limerick, protesting 


from using overhead wires without the 
|consent of the Board of Trade and the 
Local Authority. Private electric light- 
‘ing companies not having statutory 
powers are subject to regulations for the 
protection of the public prescribed 
‘under the provisions of the Electric 
| Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, although 
the use of overhead conductors is not 


prohibited by those Acts. Moreover, 


Urban Authorities, under the Public 
Health Act of 1890, are empowered to 
make regulations for the prevention of 
danger or obstruction to the public from 
wires stretched over, along, or across 
any street. 
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INFLUENZA. | proceedings in a BrazilianCourt it would 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- only be in the event of a failure or 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the | denial of justice in such court that there 
Local Government Board whether, the | would be ground for diplomatic represen- 


and Licences. 





promised inquiry into the different 
natures of ordinary cold and the malarial 
epidemic termed influenza, which has | 
visited England each winter since 1889, | 
and occasionally appeared in the summer 
also, will include all available data con- 
cerning the sequele or after-effects of 
the complaint in its later phases ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Sir Watrer Foster, 
Derby, Ilkeston) : The object of the in- 
quiry referred to has been to ascertain 
whether any relation exists between the 
ordinary cold and epidemic influenza, | 
and it has been found that the acute 
stages of the two diseases alone afforded 
opportunity for the necessary bacterio- 
logical examination. It is not con- 
sidered that further study of the sequele, 
or after-effects of the disease is necessary 
or would be helpful to that end. 

Mr. THORNTON: May I ask whe- 
ther medical men will be encouraged to 
give their experience to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board ? 

Sir WALTER FOSTER: Medical 
men require no encouragement to publish 
for the benefit of the public the results 
of their studies as to the means of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. 


MAGGANA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.): I beg to ask the Under See- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
manner in which Mr. Thomas M‘Carthy, 
engineer, of 133, Leyton Road, Strat- 
ford, has been treated by the Maggana 
Railway Company, Rio de Janeiro ; and 
whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made by the Diplomatic Representative 
of that country into the merits of the 
case ? 

Sir E. GREY: The facts of the case 
as stated by Mr. M‘Carthy are that 
there has been a breach by a Brazilian | 
Railway Company of the terms of a 
contract made with him by theiragents in | 
this country. His remedy in the first 
instance is by an action at law against 
the persons with whom he made the con- 
tract. If it should be necessary to take 

| 


tation to the Government of Brazil. 


CUSTOMS EXAMINING OFFICERS. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE: I beg 


'to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 


can he state what is the total number of 
vacancies that have occurred in the rank 
of second-class examining officer of Cus- 
toms through death, superannuation, 
and promotion to higher grades, between 
15th August last and the present time ; 
will he explain why it is that, notwith- 
standing the large number of vacancies 
that have thus occurred, only five pro- 
motions to that class have been made 
during the period ; also why, of the 55 
out-door officers who qualified for pro- 
motion to the rank of examining officer 
at an examination held in September 
last, not one has been appointed, although 
these men have a service varying from 
13 to 20 years ; and whether the Board 
of Customs would consider the advisa- 
bility of at once filling these vacancies ! 
*Sr JOHN HIBBERT: Twenty- 
one vacancies have occurred since August 
15th, six of which have been filled by 
promoting first-class outdoor officers from 
the list of those who qualified at an 
examination in April, 1894, that list 
not having yet been exhausted. The 
remaining vacancies having been kept 
open, as I explained in an answer given 
on February 15, pending consideration 
of the effects of the revised system of 
keeping the warehouse accounts. This 
consideration has now been completed. 


PROBATE DUTY AND LICENCES, 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he will nominate 
the Committee, promised in the Budget 
Debate of last year, to consider the 
distribution of the proceeds of the Pro- 
bate Duty and licences, as between Lon- 


‘don and the rest of the country! 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Wiitiam Harcourt, 
Derby): This is a very proper subject 
of inquiry, and I will communicate with 
my hon. Friend about it in a few days. 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether, 
with the view of protecting the public 
from fraud by the owners, licensees, or 
others upon whose premises imperfect | 
penny-in-the-slot automatic machines are | 
placed, he will require all such machines 
to be fitted with an arrangement which 
will prevent the admission and retention 
of the coin when the machine is out of | 
order, and fails to deliver any article? | 

Mr. BRYCE: I have conferred with | 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- | 
retary, to whose Department rather than | 
to mine the matter seems to belong, | 
and we are both agredin thinking that 
neither the Home Office nor the Board 
of Trade has any power to takethe action | 
which the question suggests. | 








of the 


THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. | 
Mr. SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest) asked the Secretary for | 
War a question of which he said he had | 
given private notice—namely, whether 
the inhabitants of New Forest had not 
expressed their willingness to have the | 
autumn manceuvres in their district ; 
also, if it was not the fact that the 
verderers, acting on behalf of the com- 
moners, had accepted certain terms for 
compensation in the case of injury to the’ 
cattle and ponies, and also for their feed 
during the disturbance of the district, 
and made such arrangements as would 
obviate any damage to the forest ; 
whether also all the land over which it 
was proposed to exercise the troops was 
not open health-land. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am obliged to the hon. Member for 
having brought the matter to my notice. 
I will only answer it by saying that 
substantially the statement he makes is | 
correct—I mean as to the steps taken, 
indicating not only the general feeling of 
the locality, but the care that has been 
exercised by the authorities to prevent 
any mischief occurring. 


SELBORNE PEERAGE COMMITTEE. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER brought up the Report of 
the Committee on the Earl of Selborne’s 
succession to the Peerage. | 


{COMMONS} 





Writ. 


The CLERK (Sir Reernatp Pat- 
GRAVE) read the Report as follows :— 
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**The Select Committee appointed to inquire 
and report whether the hon. William Walde- 
grave Palmer, commonly called Viscount 
Wolmer, has since his election to this House 
succeeded to the earldom of Selborne in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom, have agreed to 
the following report— 

“*The Committee, having considered the 
matters referred to them, and having taken 
evidence thereon, report— 

“* That the hon. William Waldegrave Palmer, 
commonly called Viscount Wolmer, has, since 
his election to this House, succeeded to the 
earldom of Selborne in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom.’ ”’ 


NEW WRIT. 

Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER (St. 
Andrews Burghs) said, it would be con- 
sonant with the feelings of the majority 
House if he took the earliest 
opportunity of Moving— 


“that the Speaker do issue his warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a new writ for 
the election of » Member to serve in the present 
Parliament for the borough of Edinburgh 
‘Western Division) in the place of William 
Waldegrave Palmer, commonly called Viscount 
Wolmer, now Earl of Selborne.”’ 


Mr. SPEAKER having put the 
Motion, 
*Mr. GEORGE CURZON (Lanca- 


shire, Southport) said, that though he 
recognised as fully as any man in the 
House that the general opinion of the 
House of Commons, no less than the 
decision of the Committee, was hostile to 
the claim which was made by Lord 
Selborne, at the same time he trusted 
the House would allow him to remind it 
that upon the present occasion it was 
invited to take a step entirely new in 
Parliamentary procedure, without any pre- 
cedent whatever in the history of the 
House, and a step which, if persisted in, 
as it was not unlikely to be, might 
involve the House in Constitutional 
difficulty and trouble in the future. 
The House had during the last few days 
constituted itself into a Court of Inquiry, 
or rather had appointed a Committee 
which was acting as a Court of Inquiry 
into the fact of succession to a 
peerage. This was the first time in our 
history that the House of Commons had 
ever taken upon itself those functions 
which had hitherto been looked upon as 
part of the prerogative of the Crown and 
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the House of Lords, and he ventured 
humbly to submit that in taking this 
step the House of Commons had usurped 
functions which did not properly belong 
to it. The dangers of the position which 
the House had taken up, and the possi- 
bilities which it might involve, had been 
stated by no one with greater clearness 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he could not help regretting when 
the right hon. Gentleman was reading 
out the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, a few days ago, and 
taunting him with inconsistency, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not proceeded further and read out 
certain extracts from his own speech 
delivered on the same occasion. It was 
useless, and might be considered dis- 
courteous if he was to taunt the right 
hon. Gentleman with inconsistency, be- 
cause when that was done from the 
Opposition benches he owned the soft 
impeachment with an ingenuous naiveté 
that disarmed criticism. But he would 
read one short extract from his speech of 
last year which directly bore on the 
position, which, under his guidance, the 
House of Commons had now taken up. 
In the Debate on the Motion for a writ 
for the seat vacated by Lord Coleridge 
he said :— 


*““We should be undertaking, if we issued a 
writ before a Writ of Summons had been given 
by the House of Lords, to determine that a man 
was a Member of the House of Peers, and we 
might on our own authority declare a man to be 
a peer whom the House of Lords later might 


{21 May 1895} 


| superseded. 
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The inexpedient precedent of 1894 had 
now become the expedient and necessary 
precedent of 1895. The terms of the Writ 
as read out failed to contain the words 
“in the recom of Lord Selborne, called 
up to the House of Lords.” That was to 
say, the House of Commons was now 
about to issue a Writ without waiting 
for a Writ of Summons to the House of 
Lords. This was the third time in our 
Parliamentary history that such a step 
had been taken. He would not weary 
the House by recapitulating the de- 
tails with which it was _ perfectly 
familiar. The two instances to which he 
alluded were—in the case of the Berkeley 
Peerage in 1809, in which the Writ was 
moved without the customary allegation, 
but was superseded ; the second was in 
the case of Lord Dursley in 1811. But 
Lord Dursley’s claim to the Peerage 
was disallowed by the Committee 
of Privileges, and the action of the 
House of Commons in vacating his seat 
was, therefore, stultified and found to 
have been taken in error. These were the 
only two cases in which the House of 
Commons had taken upon itself to issue 
|a new Writ to vacate a seat after succes- 
sion to a Peerage without the allegation 
that the seat had been vacated by a 
Writ of Summons from the House of 
| Lords. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| in his evidence before the Committee on 
| Lord Coleridge’s succession, said that 
| any Writ issued without the allegation 





| that a Writ of Summons to the Lords 


had been issued was bad, and must be 
He was utterly unable 


declare to be not a peer. All must admit that a | to reconcile the position taken up by the 
conflict of my ae a _ vt Spams ~ Chancellor ot the Exchequer in his evi- 
| 9 HE DOE MELE NESEY CMS dence before the Committee last year 
— with his speech two days ago in the 
: J . , | House, and with the action he had tak 
Yet this was the precise position which | ypon a Bam) to any 
the right hon. Gentleman now invited the Member who attended the procee dings 
House to take up, and the precise danger | : . 
‘ ewe . | of the Committee, or read the minutes of 
Mage! - noe ag yg ~ hg | its evidence, whether there was scarcely 
ee © the Exchequer went) 4 single proposition in the speech the 
on to say :— right hon. Gentleman made the other 
| day, or whether there was a single step 





‘Then you are brought face*to faee with 
this point. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham says either we must wait for the 
Writ of Summons or for some other proof to be 
given to the House. How is this House to ob- 
tain the proof? Are we going to have a Com- 
mittee of Privileges to inquire whether a man 
has become a Peer or not? We have never 
adopted that course before, and it would be a 
most inexpedient precedent to set up.”’ 





in the course of action he now recom- 
mended the House of Commons to take, 
which was not absolutely contradicted 
by his evidence before that Committee. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
there said :— 

“The material point to which I desire to call 
the attention of the Committee is this, that 
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whether Lord Coleridge could sit or vote in the 
House of Commons his seat could not be vacated 
upon this ground (i.¢., the ground of succession 
to a Peerage) until the Writ of Summons was 
issued to him in the House of Lords. That is 
absolutely determined by a series of precedents 
and upon the authority of the Speaker.” 


On another page the right hon. Gentle- 
man said :— 


“Therefore I think I am clearly well 
founded in stating that no Writ vacating a seat 
in relation to a Peerage can be issued by the 
House of Commons, except upon the allegation 
that a Writ of Summons to the House of Lords 
has been issued.”’ 


On the next page the right hon. Gentle- 
man said :— 


‘*There are two views on the matter (i.c. 
the right of a Peer to sit in the House of Com- 
mons), either of which may be taken. But 
whichever view is taken this is certain, that 
until the Writ of Summons in the House of 
Lords issues, a Writ cannot go forth on the 
ground of Peerage.”’ 


Then, again, two pages later it would be 
found that the right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 


“TI do not conceive as regards a Peerage that 
that (i.e. the custom of requiring the proof of 
the issue of the Writ) can be altered, unless, of 
course, the House of Commons chooses to alter 
the practice of the whole of the century. I 
maintain that no Writ can be issued upon suc- 
cession to a Peerage without the material and 
indispensable allegation that the Writ of 
Summons had been issued.” 


The language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
therefore, was so unmistakable that 
they had a right to ask him how he 
could reconcile the evidence he had 
given before the Committee with the 
position he now assumed. Again, with 
regard to Speaker Abercromby’s dictum 
that— 

“the only safe and certain evidence on which 


the House could act was that a Member had 
received his Writ of Sammons and had been 


called up to the House of Peers. If there were | 


any doubt as to the fact of « Member of this 
House being entitled to be a Peer, that was a 
question which the House could not decide, and 
therefore the safest course was to act only when 
a Member had received his Writ of Summons.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said before 
the Committee :— 


* That was laid down in 1835, and, so far as 
I know, has been consistently acted upon since, 
and as a rule of Parliament, that no Writ can be 
issued on a Peerage until the Writ of Summons 
has been issued.”’ 


Mr. George Curzon. 
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He desired to take that opportunity of 
saying that he and those who acted with 
him had raised this question on consti- 
tutional grounds. Their action was no 
rash or impulsive step taken by a small 
knot of individuals actuated by unworthy 
or selfish motives, but was an attempt to 
raise a broad constitutional issue on con- 
stitutional grounds. In the proceedings 
which had taken place upstairs it had 
become clear that there were two pos- 
sible but virtually contradictory views 
of the Peerage. One was that succes- 
sion to a Peerage was a disqualification 
from sittingin the House of Commons, and 
that the moment a Peer died, and his 
heir became his successor, the heir became 
disqualified from sitting in that House, 
and, in the words of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was so disqualified 
as being a Lord of Parliament. Then 
there was the opposite contention, and 
the one for which, in his view, there was 
really superior authority—namely, that 
on the death of a Peer, his heir be- 
came indeed a Peer of the Realm, but he 
did not become a Lord of. Parliament 
until he had taken his seat in the House 
of Lords, and was therefore not disquali- 
fied from sitting in that House. In 
other words the disqualification was not 
an inherited but was an acquired dis- 
qualification. It arose not from the fact 
of succession, but from the fact of 
summons, and was dependent not upon 
the ennoblement of blood, but upon the 
assumption of inconsistent service. In the 
case of Irish Peers there was no such 
disability. It might be said that they 
were enabled to sit by statute, but he 
could assure the House that there were 
instances from 1620 to 1801, the date 
of the Act of Union, of Irish Peers 
sitting in that House. Why, therefore, 
should not such a right be extended from 
Irish Peers to the Peers of the United 
Kingdom? He and those who had acted 
with him had not taken these steps with- 
out consulting the highest legal authority. 
In acting as they had done, they in- 
tended no disrespect to the House 
of Commons, and still less to the 
House of Lords, the responsibilities 
of accession to which they valued as 
much as any one of its present Members. 
In bringing the question before the 
House of Commons, they had appealed to 
the decision of the most competent tri- 
bunal to which they could submit it. 
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They regretted, indeed, that there was | opinions of Speaker Abercromby, he will 
no power of bringing the issue before a find that, in giving evidence upon that 
Court of Law ; but, having the decision point, I was stating to the Committee 
of the House of Commons against them, the practice of the House, and I over 
they would, of course, respectfully and over again stated that, as to my 
bow to it. He could not help think-'| own opinion, I declined to give it. That 
ing, however, that this disability, | will dispose of that part of the matter. 
upon which public attention had|The hon. Member said that in this 
been fixed, was one which in common House I stated that I regarded the pro- 
equity and fairness could not be allowed | ceeding which we have been obliged to 
to continue. He was aware that their take as an inconvenient proceeding, and 
case had been prejudiced in public an inexpedient’one. He says it is a 
opinion by the impression that they were proceeding without a precedent. So it 
claiming an unfair privilege for Peers, is; but we have been driven to it by the 
and the sons of Peers by giving them the | conduct of Lord Selborne, which is also 
option of sitting as long as they liked in| without precedent. There is no man 
the House of Commons, and then of who has ever succeeded to a Peerage 
seeking the secure and tranquil haven of | who has entered this House and claimed 
the House of Lords whenever they chose | to sit and vote here. All the passages 
to do so. It might be desirable, if that, which the hon. Member has read from 
privilege were ever accorded, to say that) my evidence and speech referred to a 
the Peer who had elected to remain in totally different matter ; and that was, 
the House of Commons should be de- the condition of a man who had suc- 
barred for the rest of his life from sitting ceeded to a Peerage. and who had not 
in the House of Peers. But that was yet got his Writ of Summons. But there 
not the issue now raised. The deci- was no pretence on the part of Lord 
sion of the House was manifestly against Coleridge to come to this House, and to 
them, but he ventured to prophesy that|sit and vote here, before the Writ of 
the question would not be allowed to| Summons was obtained; and, having 
slumber, and that in that reform of the been challenged on my conduct in 
House of Lords, which was certain to giving the Chiltern Hundreds to the 
come about in the near future, this | present Lord Coleridge, I was pointing 
particular change would play a not un- out the extreme inconvenience there 
important part. was in waiting the ordinary proceeding 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-|—that is, the evidence of the Writ of 
CHEQUER (Sir Witxiam Harcourt, | Summons, and so disfranchising the con- 
Derby) : The hon. Member has thought stituency for a long period. A gentle- 
fit in this matter to make something) man whose absence from this House I 
in the nature of an attack upon me.|am sure every man deeply regrets—I 
I will not follow him in that, because mean, Mr. Sidney Herbert, whom his 
I think that there are matters of opponents, no less than his political 
larger importance before us. I shall friends, regarded as one of the orna- 
therefore, content myself with saying, ments of this House, and a personal 
that I adhere to every one of the opinions friend— took the course a day or 
expressed by me in this House, as well| two ago which the present Lord Cole- 
as in my evidence before the Committee | ridge took, in favour of his constituents, 
upstairs. In my evidence before the | and vacated his seat, so that his consti- 
Committee, I absolutely and persistently | tuents might elect another member. But 
refused to give any opinion on this, Lord Coleridge never pretended for a 
subject, because I knew that I should) moment that, having succeeded to the 
have to give my opinion here; and I) Peerage, he had the right to come and 
confessed, I hope courteously, that I| sit in this House and vote ; and it is the 
treated this claim as I have always, unprecedented conduct of Lord Selborne 
treated it, as being an absurd, and| which has necessarily compelled the 
I may almost say a childish, claim., House of Commons to ascertain for 
Anybody who will take the trouble to itself that which on former occasions, 
read my evidence will find that that is| sooner or later, was ascertained by the 
the keynote of the whole of it; and, Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords 
when the hon. Member read out the when the Writ of Summons was issued. 
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This is the first time that a Member of 
this House, who has succeeded to a 
Peerage, has come to the House and set 
up a claim which is absolutely without 
foundation. Nothing can be gathered, 
I am sure, from anything I have said, 
either in the Committee upstairs or in 
this House, which would lead to the 
conclusion that I ever entertained the 
opinion that a man who had succeeded 
to a Peerage can sit and vote in this 
House. The finding of the Committee 
upstairs on the Vacating of Seats is 
entirely in accordance with everything 
that I have said. Their Report says 
that the Writ of Summons, in cases in 
which such a Writ can be issued, is the 
best and safest proof of which the cir- 
cumstances admit; the rule, in other 
words, is a rule not of law, but of evi- 
dence, and this House, when that evidence 
was available, has always waited for it. 
Lord Selborne in this House, however, 
declared that he would not permit the 
House to have that evidence, but claimed 
to sit here ; that is, by not applying for 
the Writ of Summons he prevented the 
evidence from being available. The 
Committee found that the Parliamentary 
law on this subject, which I ventured to 
bring the other day under the notice of 
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the House, as laid down by Speaker 
Manners-Sutton in the Beer Alston case, 
was that, when a Member succeeded to | 
a Peerage entitling him to a seat in the | 
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Writ. 


The House may observe that, ‘in the 
evidence of Mr. Muir Mackenzie, who 
is the Clerk of the Crown, he expresses 
a strong opinion that, if a Peer 
does not apply himself, the Writ of 
Summons may be issued without his 
application ; he also says that the infor- 
mation as to the succession to a Peerage 
generally comes from a relative, and not 
from the Peer himself. I am bound to 
say that, in mv opinion, no clearer case 
was ever brought under the consideration 
of the House. I did not move the Writ 
myself because it was so pressed upon 
me that it should not be moved till 
the House had time to consider the Re- 
port of the Committee; but from the 
same quarter which impressed upon me 
the necessity for having a full discussion 
on the subject, the Writ has been moved 
this afternoon. Under these cireum- 
stances I am absolved from all responsi- 
bility in the matter. I understand that 
neither the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham nor the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bodmin Division of Cornwall oppose 
the issue of the Writ, which was moved 
by an hon. Member who is politically 
acting with both of them. Under these 
circumstances I do not see that the 
House can take any other course than 
to issue the Writ, having ascertained the 
facts. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 


House of Lords, and delayed or refused | S.), commented on the circumstance that 
to apply for a Writ of Summons, the} the right hon. Member for the Bodmin 
House of Commons was entitled and | Division of Corwall, who had recently 


might, in the interest of the constituency, | 
be bound to ascertain the fact of the 
succession by such inquiry and upon 
such evidence as it considered appro-| 





filled two columns of the 7'imes with 
reference to this subject, had on the 
present occasion run away into Cornwall. 
He himself had signed the minority re- 


priate to the case. The hon. Member | port of the Committee on the Vacating 
referred to what I said as to the possi-|of Seats, in company with the hon. 
bility that this might lead to a conflict | Member for the Forest of Dean and the 
between the House of Commons and the| hon. Member for Southport, though on 
House of Lords; that the House of | entirely different grounds from those of 
Commons might find a man to be a Peer|the hon Member for Southport. He 
whom the House of Lords held not to| was surprised to see the Liberal Unionist 
be a Peer. That might occur, and it benches opposite deprived of their chief 
would be a very inconvenient thing, but | ornaments, and he felt inclined to re-echo 
that is not our fault. If any mischief | the mourningcomplaint of the Hebrew pa- 
arises from a conflict of jurisdiction of | triarch :“ Joseph, my son, where artthou?” 
that character, it arises out of the course |He thought, when Lord Selborne this day 
which Lord Selborne has pursued in| week appeared in his place, that he in- 
coming to this House and depriving it flicted a greater blow upon the hereditary 
of the natural means of ascertaining his | principle than had been inflicted on it 
position in the Peerage. The responsi-|since the Reform Act of 1832. Lord 


bility rests with him and not with us.|Selborne stated that he was a Peer of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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the Realm, but that he was not a Lord, 
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of Parliament. That distinction was 
well and properly marked. There were 
many Lords of Parliament who were not 
Peers of the Realm. The Bishops were 
Lords of Parliament, but there were not 
Peers of the Realm. On the other 
hand, minor Peers were Peers of the 
Realm, but they were not Lords of 
Parliament ; Peeresses in their own right 
were Peeresses of the Realm, but they 
were not Lords or Ladies of Parliament. 
Trish Peers were Peers of the Realm, 
but they were not Lords of Parliament. 
There could be no question of a conflict 
of jurisdiction between the two Houses in 
acase of this kind. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he alone, was the person 
through whom Writs of Summons from 
the Crown came. He was not, in issuing 
these Writs, an officer of the House of 
Lords, but the servant of the Crown. It 
was the prerogative of the Crown to give 
or withhold Writs of Summons—a pre- 
rogative which had existed in ancient | 
times and had never been abrogated. 
Such a prerogative could not become 
obsolete. Prerogatives that had not been 
exercised for 400 years were still in full 
force to-day. The only change that had | 
taken place was, that the exercise of 
these prerogatives, instead of being the 

personal act of the Crown, was the act | 
of Ministers responsible to the House of | 
Commons, and through it to the people. 

It was because he was persuaded that 
the Lord Chancellor might either give 

Lord Selborne his Writ of Summons or 

withhold it that he considered that until 

the Writ of Summons was given he had 

a right to sit in the House of Commons. 

It was as a high prerogative lawyer that 

he signed the Minority Report. This 

was not the first time in modern history | 
that the old prerogatives of the Crown 

had been wrested from privilege and 

used in the service of the people. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) moved : “That the Debate be 
now adjourned.” They were all agreed, he 
said, that a question of great constitu- 
tional importance had been raised, which 
ought not to be settled after a few 
minutes’ consideration. This Writ, he 
thought, had been moved very hurriedly. 
He could not believe, for a moment, that 
had the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, or the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Bod- 


min, known that this question, in which 


they had hitherto taken a very keen 
interest, was to be decided now they 
would have been in their places. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given a 
practical pledge that this question would 
stand over until the Select Committee 
on the Vacating of Seats had reported 
to the House. The Report of that Com- 
mittee was circulated that morning. The 
Report of the Committee on the Earldom 
of Selborne had just been read out at 
the Table, and he thought the House 
was entitled to see that Report in print. 
They had had the Report of the Select 
Committee, but that was only a Majority 
Report. Surely, it was only reasonable 
to ask, before the House came to a de- 
cision, that they should have the views of 
the minority with regard to the question. 
Then he understood that the hon. Gentle- 
man who opened the Debate had this 
afternoon presented a memorandum of 
very considerable importance, with re- 
gard to the historical aspect of the case. 
Surely it was not unreasonable to ask 
that the House should know the contents 
of that memorandum. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
seconded the Motion. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, that if it 
was intended to press the Motion to a 
Division, it might be necessary to give 
some reason for proceeding forthwith 
with the issue of the Writ. 

[The hon. Member was met with cries 
of “ Divide!” and did not proceed with 
his remarks. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, it was the case that he 
gave a pledge on this matter, at the re- 
quest of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham and the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin. He certainly 
understood at that time that the 
Report would be presented, and that 
the House would have time to con- 
sider it; and he stated that he did 
not regard this as an ordinary case of 
moving the issue of a Writ. It raised a 
disputed question of constitutional law, 
and, in order to give time for its con- 
sideration he had intended to move the 
Writ upon Thursday. He was entirely 
taken by surprise when the Writ was 
moved this afternoon. He had no notice 
from the hon. Member who made the 
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Motion of his intention to take that 
course. He did not know for what 
reason it was taken. However, as he 
had said, he considered himself absolved 
from all responsibility. This Motion 
had come from that Party who insisted 
on full time being given for the 
consideration of what they regarded 
as a profound constitutional question. 
For himself, he had never entertained 
any doubt on the matter. He had never 
contemplated the possibility of applying 
the principle of local and personal option 
to the House of Lords. They had heard 
of various plans for the reform of the 
- House of Lords, but local and personal 
option as to the Peerage was a new 
Constitutional doctrine. Therefore, if the 
House were prepared to entertain a 
Motion for the issue of the Writ he cer- 
tainly should be prepared to support such 
a Motion. 





The House divided :—Ayes, 109; 
Noes, 343.—( Division List No. 93.) 


Viscount CRANBOBNE said that 
while he did not intend to resist the 
issue of the Writ, he wished to say a few 
words on this subject, first because he 


belonged to that unfortunate class of | 


individuals who might expect at some 
time or other to be disabled from dis- 
charging the functions of a Member of 
that House, and, secondly, because no 
one in that House would suffer more 
than himself from the absence of Lord 
Selborne, with whom he was so closely 
associated politically and personally. For 
nis part he did not believe that the exist- 
ence of the House of Commons could ever 
be affected by such a trifling cireum- 
stance as the elevation now and then 
of anelder son to the House of Peers. 
If he was inclined on the whole not to | 
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in the highest degree absurd to charge 
Lord Selborne with pursuing a childish 
or preposterous course in the action which 
he had taken. He regretted very much 
the strong expressions that had been 
used, both by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and some of his hon. friends 
near him with whom he generally acted. 
His noble Friend, whose good work for 
the Unionist Party could not be gainsaid, 
might well have been spared some of the 
expressions that had been applied to 
him by hon. Members who used to sit 
and act with him. Nothing could be more 
untenable than the allegation that his 
noble Friend’s action was childish and 
preposterous. Why, only last Session 
the House had itself appointed a 
Committee which had had to consider 
in connection with Lord Coleridge's 
case a precisely similar issue. He 
sul mitted that even an ‘eldest son whose 
father died had a right to ascertain what 
his political position really was, and his 
noble Friend not being able to appeal to 
|a Court of Law had asked that House 
‘as the highest Court of the realm to 
decide the question. His noble Friend 
had asked for the decision of that House 
upon a great constitutional point, and in 
such conduct there was nothing absurd, 
or disrespectful, or childish, or pre- 
posterous. If anybody was to blame it 
was the Vacation of Seats Committee, 
that sat for 11 months without coming 
|to a decision upon the point. But a 
decision had now been come to by a 
Committee, and as a consequence of that 
decision, the Writ had been moved, and 
he should not oppose it. His noble 
Friend who had raised this question 
deserved the gratitude not only of eldest 
sons, who had seats in that House, but 
also of the House itself. 

Mr. GROVE claimed to move “That 








rank himself among the supporters of the | the Question be now put,” but Mr. 
hon. Member for Guildford and the hon. | Speaker withheld his assent and declined 
Member forSouthport, the reason must be | then to put that Question. 

that he did not estimate the power ofthe| Sir RICHARD WEBSTER (lIsle of 
House of Commons as against the House! Wight) wished to explain briefly the 
of Lords as highly as they did. In fact, |opinion which he had formed after 
it appeared to him that the House of hearing the arguments adduced by those 
Commons was going down every day | who opposed the issue of the Writ. The 
and that the the House of Lords was | statement made by the Chancellor of the 
going up. In his judgment those who | Exchequer last week contained what he 
were called under the Constitution to | believedtobethe true view of thelaw upon 
perform certain duties in the Upper | the subject. He didnot, however, wish for 
House ought to accept the situation. | a moment to belittle the case put forward 


Whilst he held that view, he thought it by the hon. Members for Southport and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ! 
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Guildford, and he imagined that they | by great authorities such as Lord Pen- 
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would all regret the enforced absence zance, Sir W. Anson, Professor Dicey, 
from that House of Lord Selborne. But and others. His hon. Friend had failed 
they must consider what this claim was.| to appreciate this position, that if the 
It rested upon the proposition, or rather | view he (Sir R. Webster) had expressed 
assertion, that a Peer of the Realm need was not the right one, a man might be a 
not be summoned to the House of Lords | Lord of Parliament, and disqualified to 
unless he wished ; that if he chose to! sit in the House of Commons in one Par- 
abstain for any length of time from/liament, and yet become qualified in 
asking for a Writ of Summons, such Writ | another. The hon. Member seemed to 
could not be issued to him. That/| forget that a Writ of Summons was 
proposition he believed to be legally | issued for every Parliament. No fresh 
erroneous and historically incorrect. |application was made at the beginning 
Mr. CURZON : Iam unwilling to in-| of every Parliament. The Lord Chan- 
terrupt my hon. and learned Friend, but | cellor, acting for the Crown, at the be- 
our contention is that, until the Writ of| ginning of each Parliament issued the 
Summons is issued a Peer may sit inthis) Writ ex mero motu. It did not depend 
House. |on the Act of the Crown, for the Crown 
*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, had not the option to say whether a 
that was only another way of stating the Writ should be issued or not ; and if it 
same view, either that the Writ of | depended on the choice of the Peer, he 
Summons could not be issued until the | would be able to say at the beginning of 
Peer desired it, or that the Crown a Parliament, “I am not a Lord of Par- 
could, at its own option, postpone the |liament for this Parliament.” If the 
issue of the Writ. A more dangerous | House would allow him, he would read 
doctrine than that the Crown can abstain the words which occurred in every 
from issuing a Writ could not be con- patent of Peerage. This case had been 
ceived. In the reign of Charles II., the | argued as if, a man having been created 
Crown attempted to summon a certain |a Peer of the realm, it was optional to 
number only of Peers to Parliament, but | the Crown whether he should be sum- 
the attempt was resisted, and it had moned as a Lord of Parliament or not. 
been recognised for two centuries as the But the position of Lord of Parliament 
constitutional right of every Peer of the | was given to him by the patent of his 
realm to be summoned to Parliament.| Peerage. After granting the Peerage to 
If his hon. Friend declined to depend, | the man by name, and the heirs of his 
as he believed he must, on the doctrine | body begotten, the patent went on :— 





that the Crown could postpone the issue | 


of the Writ, he could only fall back on 
the other alternative, namely, the doc- 
trine that a Peer could apply for a Writ 
or not as he chose. The reason why 


“They and every of them, successively and 
respectively, may have, hold and possessa seat, 
place and voice in the Parliaments and Public 
Assemblies and Councils of us, our heirs and 
| successors, within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.”’ 


the House had always acted on the Writ | 


of Summons was that in almost every 
case a Peer had applied for it, and, 
therefore, the House had the evidence 
ready to hand. He ventured to endorse 
what had been said by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the law was correctly 
laid down by the Speaker 50 years ago 
in the Beer Alstcn case, that the House 


could examine for itself, upon evidence 
satisfactory to itself, the question 
whether an individual Member had 


succeeded to a Peerage of the realm. 
He believed the position was this, that 
every Peer of the realm had a right to 
be summoned, and that with that right 
there existed a corresponding obligation 
to obey the Writ. That view was shared 


‘Thus the Peerage was created by the 
|patent, and the privilege of being a 
_Lord of Parliament was conferred at the 
‘same time, a privilege which, he con- 
| tended, carried with it a corresponding 
obligation to obey a Summons by the 
Crown. Although in old times a 
| Writ of Summons was often the © 
|foundation of Peerages ; of late years, 
‘in the case of Peerages created 
‘by letters patent, it had become 
‘only an incident to the Peerage. If he 
| was right in his view that, once a man 
was created a Peer by letters patent, he 
| was given the right to sit in the House 
lof Lords and the Public Assemblies and 


| Councils of the Queen, he was under an 
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obligation to obey the Summons of the 
Crown. It could not rest with the 
Crown to say whether this or that Peer 
should be summoned, or with a new Peer 
to say whether he would be summoned 
or not. He doubted whether the cases 
of Lord Tenterden and Lord Iddesleigh 
had any bearing on the case. At any 
rate, the question was entirely different, 
and the circumstances of the office held 
by those Peers would require to be care- 
fully investigated. It had been said that 
there were no precedents of the 
Writ of Summons being issued when 
it had not been applied for. He 
believed that if the records were 
searched, cases of that kind might be 
found. It was obvious that the cases 
were so rare in which a Peer abstained 
from applying for a Writ of Summons, 
that the cases in which it would be 
issued without application must be very 
exceptional. This was an occasion on 
which, for the first time, the Constitu- 
tional question had been prominently 
raised in the House, and he thought it 
was of importance that everything which 
anyone could say toassist the Houseshould 
be said on the floor of the House. It 
was in order that his opinion, for what 
it was worth, might be placed on record 
in these Debates that he had offered 
these few remarks. 


Motion agreed to. 


TIED (TENANTS) HOUSES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henry Broadhurst, Bill to 
amend the Licensing Laws relating to Tied 
Houses presented and read 1°, to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday 12th June, and to 
be printed. {Bill 270.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
Mr. MELtor in the Chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3 :— 


TRANSFER AND DISPOSITION OF 
PROPERTY. 


(3) “On the date of Disestablishment there 
shall, save as by this Act provided, be transferred | 


Sir Richard Webster. | 
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to the Welsh Commissioners hereinafter men- 
tioned: (a) All property vested in the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
which is ascertained as hereinafter mentioned to 
be Welsh Ecclesiastical property; and (4) all 
property not so vested which, at the passing of 


| this Act, belongs to, or is appropriated to, the 


use of any ecclesiastical office or cathedral cor- 
— in or connected with the Church in 

Vales or the holder of any such office ; subject, 
in the case of all such property, to all charges 
and incumbrances affecting the property, and in 
the case of all such property, except tithe rent- 
charge, to the existing interests of all persons 
who at the passing of this Act hold such offices 
as aforesaid, and in the case of tithe rent-charge, 
to the obligation to make such provision as is 
hereinafter mentioned in lieu of their existing 
interests.’’ 


Sir JOHN GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he had two Amendments 
on the Paper intended tolimit the opera- 
tion of Sub-section (b). He proposed to 
strike out the words “or connected with,” 
because they might apply to property in 
the Archbishopric of Canteroury or the 
Bishopric of Chester. The full intention 
of the Bill would be carried out by 
leaving in the words “ belongs to or is 
appropriated to.” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
H. H. Asgquirtu, Fife, E.) said, the words 
had been transferred to this clause to 
make it read with the first clause, which 
adopted the same phraseology ; but in 
this case the words might be dispensed 


with. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir J. GORST moved to omit the 
words “or the holder of any such office.” 
Mr. R. W. HANBURY (Preston) 
suggested the addition of the words “as 


such.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY moved the addition 
of the words “as such,” and the 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. W. E.M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
moved the following Amendment :— 
Clause 3, page 2, line 14, after “ office,” 
insert— 

“except organs, bells, fonts, communion tables, 
and other fixed or movable furniture, plate, 


books, or other chattels belonging to any 
cathedral or other church, chapel, or building 
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affected by this Act or used in connection with 
the Divine worship of the Church, which said 
excepted property shall remain and be the 
property of the ecclesiastical corporations or 
persons or other officers to whom they shall 
belong at the date of Disestablishment, and of 
the corporations, persons, or officers on whom 
such of the duties of such ecclesiastical or other 
persons or corporations as shall subsist after 
Disestablishment shall devolve, or by whom 
they shall be duly and legally performed.”’ 


He said that the clause as it stood swept 
all these articles into the maw of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the clause began 
with the words “save as by this Act 
provided,” and by Clause 8 these chattels 
did not go to the Welsh Commissioners, 
but they were vested in the representa- 
tive body. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON - said, that 
the representative body would not be 
formed at once and so these things 
must go into the hands of the Welsh 
Commissioners on the dissolution of the 
existing corporations. These goods and 
chattels were provided for, and belonged 
to, each individual Church, and there 
was not the slightest reason for dispos- 
sessing the parishioners of them. His 
contention was, that the representative 
body should have nothing to do with 
them, as they were the property of each 
individual Church. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the clause pre- 
cluded these articles being vested in the 
Commissioners, but there might be a 
lucana between the dissolution of the 
corporations and the incorporation of the 
representative body. Perhaps Clause 8 
ought to be amended so as to provide in 
the interval that the property should be 
held in trust for the purposes for which 
it ws used ; and it would be convenient 
to defer the matter till they came to 
Clause 8. He did not understand that 
anyone wished that these chattels should 
go into the hands of the Commissioners, 
and as the Bill stood they would not do 
so. The further question was raised 
whether, in the future, they should be 
vested in the representative body or in 
some ecclesiastical corporation in lieu of 
those which it had been agreed should 
be dissolved. That was a matter on| 
which he should be disposed to consult 
the opinions of Churchmen. The Bill fol- | 
lowed the Irish precedent in vesting this | 
local property in the representative body, | 
which might be trusted to see that it 
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was used for the benefit of the localities 
to which it was attached ; and he should 
not have thought there could have been 
any apprehension that it would be di- 
verted from any of the objects to which 
it was devoted. If he found that it 
ought to to be attached to localities in 
some more definite way, and if con- 
venient machinery could be provided for 
the custody of the property, he should be 
happy to consult with Churchmen as to 
the manner of effecting these objects. 
In the interval the Amendment was not 
necessary, because the Commissioners 
would not have to deal with the 
property. 

Sirm RICHARD WEBSTER (Isle of 
Wight) could not help thinking that 
what the Home Secretary had said 
would lead him to consider, with refer- 
ence to the ultimate form of the Bill, 
whether it was necessary that the local 
corporations should disappear. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to think it 
might be desirable that there should be 
some permanent representative body in 
connection with each Church; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
reconsider whether it was of the essence 
of this scheme that the existing corpora- 
tions should be destroyed. He agreed 
with the Home Secretary that it would 
be well to defer the matter until they 
came to Clause 8 ; and he hoped his hon. 
Friend would be satisfied with having 
called attention to it. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) argued 
that by Clause 30 of the Irish Church 
Act the Incumbent was to have a life 
interest as long he remained Incumbent. 

Mr. ASQUITH dissented. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
thought that the representative church 
body might be trusted to do its duty, 
but it should be made clear that it 
held this property in trust for the several 
parishes, so as to show what the intention 
of Parliament was. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that was an 
admirable suggestion, which he would 
adopt. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON 
Amendment. 

Mr.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
moved to add at the end of line 14 the 
following :— 


withdrew his 


“Provided always that in the case of any 
rural parish the parish council, or, where there 


\* no parish council, the parish meeting, and 
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in any other case the council of any county 
borough or urban district composing the parish, 
may determine that the property appropriated 
to the use of any ecclesiastical office in the 
cnet shall not be so transferred, and such a 

ecision shall not be reversed during the occu- 
pancy of the holder of the office at the time of 
such decision.” 


The hon. Member said that according to 
the scope of the Bill the whole of the pro- 
perty of every parish was to be handed 
over for certain purposes specially to the 
parish in which the endowments existed. 
This Amendment simply meant that if 
in any parish or district the wish was 
expressed through the representative 
body that ecclesiastical property in the 
parish should continue to be applied to 
its present purposes and instead of being 
used for the secular purposes of provid- 
ing museums, etc., should be retained for 
the services of the Church to which it had 
been devoted so long, the parish council 
should have the right to leave it as it 
was. It was a “local option” amend- 
ment which one might fairly think would 
be accepted by the Government. It 
could inflict no hardship on anybody. 
It presupposed that in a village or parish 
where the Bill would come into force, if 
a reasonable majority of the district 
wished that instead of appropriating 
ecclesiastical endowments for other pur- 
poses, they should be kept for the services 
of the Church, they should have the 
power of carrying that out. The Go- 
vernment said the Bill was to carry out 
the wishes of the Welsh people. Then 
if a parish, by a strictly representative 
body—-which did not represent class 
distinction, but represented the whole 
parish, in which everybody had an equal 
voice—decided that the money now 
appropriated for Church purposes should 
continue to be devoted to them, they 
should have the the right to say so and 
leave the property as it was, as long as 
the person lived in whom they were 
vested. The Government boasted that 
they were always anxious to let the 
people settle everything ; they said they 
had absolute “trust in the people.” 
Then let them trust the people in this 
matter. Where property belonged to a 


particular parish, and did not concern 
any other parish, and it was desired that 
it should continue to be applied to its 
present purposes, would the Government 
allow the people to have their way? The 
Goverfiment were prepared to give the 


Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 
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people “ Local Option” as to the drink 
traffic, and if a district was to have a 
right to say whether or not it should 
have public-houses, surely it was reason- 
able that the same district should have 
the right to say that money, which had 
been appropriated to teach a particular 
religion for 1,500 years, should not be 
altered in its application. Ifthe Govern- 
ment really desired that the Welsh 
people should have what they wished, 
here was an opportunity. If the Welsh 
people were desirous of getting rid of 
the Established Church and, as far as 
they could, any endowments of the 
Church, and applying them to other 
purposes, this Clause would not act, and 
the parish council would oppose it and 
not allow it to be adopted. The Govern- 
ment could not logically oppose it or the 
“Local Optioners,” and it seemed to be 
one in which he hoped they would all be 
able to agree. 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russet, North 
Beds.), intimated that the Government 
could not accept the Amendment. No 
one appreciated parish councils more 
than himself, nor had a keener sense of 
the value of their functions. Yet he 
could hardly conceive that the parish 
councils, in the eyes of the most devoted 
believer in their merits, would be re- 
garded as the best authority to decide 
the great question of ecclesiastical endow- 
ment. Local option as to the drink 
traffic might be very well, but the question 
of Disendowment was a different matter, 
and too important to depend upon 
casual majorities in parish councils. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, that the Government had 
selected an integral portion of the Church 
of England for Disestablishment and 
Disendowment on the ground that the 
majority of the people in that part of 
the United Kingdom desired that that 
course should be adopted, and yet they 
now refused to allow the majority of the 
inhabitants of any particular parish to 
say whether that principle should be 
carried out in their locality or not. The 
hon. Member who had spoken on_ behalf 
of the Government had said that he 
could not consent to leave a matter of 
this importance to be determined by 
what might, after all, be merely a small, 
miserable, and dwindling majority. 
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*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that 
he was unwilling that a small majority 
of a parish council elected for one year 
should be able to decide such a question 
for a period of perhaps 40 years. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that the 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have no 
objection to such a majority in that 
House deciding such a question, not for 
40 years, but for ever. After the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite he should 
have no hesitation in voting for the 
Amendment. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) pointed out that, i 
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whether that property should be ex- 
| pended in providing museums and 
_washhouses for the locality, or whether 
| it should be retained—not for ever, but 
| for a time— for the uses for which it was 
He had no desire 
| to recapitulate the arguments that had 
been repeatedly brought forward in the 
' course of these Debates, to the effect that 
| the funds at present used for the purposes 


|of the Church in a particular parish 
|should not be taken away unless it could 
| be shown that some other religious ser- 
| vices were administered in that parish ; 
| but it had been shown in the clearest 


12 | manner that there were a large number 


many parts of Wales, the Members of the | o¢ parishes in Wales in which there 


Church of England numbered more than 
all those of the other denominations put 
together, and yet the Government refused 
to allow them to have a voice in deciding 
whether Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment should be carried out in their 
districts or not. All that the hon. Mover 
of the Amendment asked for was—that it 


should be left to the Churchmen and the | 


Nonconformists of any particular district, 
together to determine whether this Bill 
should at once take effect in their locali- 
ties, or whether its operation should be 
postponed for a time. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, | 


E.) said, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had not been in his 
place when the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had, in the most emphatic manner, 
objected to allowing what he termed a 
small and casual majority to decide a 
question in such a way that the effect of 
that decision might long outlive the body 
giving the decision. He had no wish to 
go into that most interesting topic, which 
had been raised by the line of defence 
which the hon. Member had adopted ; but 
he wished to point out that all that the 
Amendment proposed, was to allow 
the locality to determine whether the 
existing religious ministrations in a 
parish should be allowed to continue for 
some few years longer in cases where 
those ministrations were altogether in 
harmony with the general views of the 
parishioners. Inasmuch as the Bill 
proceeded upon the assumption that the 
endowments in a particular parish were 
the property of that parish, was it not 
reasonable that the inhabitants of that 
parish should have a voice in determining 
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would be no religious services whatever 
| if those of the Church were withdrawn. 
|In such cases why were not the inhabi- 
tants of such parishes to have the right 
of deferring for a certain time the 
diversion of their Church funds from 
religious to secular purposes? Such a 
course would be in perfect harmony with 
the principles put forward by hon. 

Members from Wales, below the Gang- 

way. He hoped that, in the circumstances 
the Government would give their assent 
'to this Amendment, which, if accepted, 
| would greatly improve the working of 
the Bill, and would have the collateral 
advantage of diminishing the feeling of 
hostility to the measure that was now 
entertained by a large number of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

*Mr. R.L. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, that he could not help 
having some sympathy with the Amend- 
ment, as he desired to keep the tithes for 
use in the parishes where they originated, 
but he thought that the question would 
be more appropriately raised on some of 
the subsequent clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk and Malton) said, that this was 
the clause which collected all the spoil 
into the robbers’ cave, and therefore it 
was fitting that the question raised by 
the Amendment should be dealt with 
whilst that clause was under discussion. 
A stamp duty had to be paid on each of 
these transfers also. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member who had 
just spoken would support those 
Members who were in favour of pre- 
serving to the parishes parochial rights. 

Mr. WHARTON said, that such an 

w 
important question as this was Paige, 
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for the decision of the Parish Council, 
but of the parish meeting. That meet- 
ing would represent the views of every 

rishioner, and he could not imagine a 

tter way of obtaining the feeling of 
the parish than by calling a parish 
meeting. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL submitted 
that he had not said that the parish 
council was not an adequate representa- 
tion of the sentiment of the parish, but 
he did not think that a council which 
was elected annually should continue 
ecclesiastical endowment for 40 years. 

Mr. WHARTON said, that was the 
veason why he contended that these 
matters should be submitted to the 
parish meeting. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he only wanted 
by this Amendment to make it clear that 
the parish wanted the transfer of 
property. 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the discussion 
illustrate1 the absurd position of the 
fovernment. The Bill was brought 
in because the Government said they 
had a local majority for Wales; if 
they were to act up to their principles 
they should apply the same argument to 
the parish. They were told that they 
must appeal to the people; he would 
urge the Government to appeal to the 
representatives of the whole Church in 
England and Wales, and then they would 
find an enormous majority against this 
Bill. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) said, 
he was totally at a loss to see why either 
the Welsh Members or the Government 
opposed this Amendment. In the case 
of the Irish Church the whole of the 
funds were lumped for national purposes, 
but he understood the Government fol- 
lowed exactly the opposite course in 
regard to the Welsh Bill. If they were 
going to give these funds to localities, 
why should they decide for the localities 
and deny them the right of deciding for 
themselves? They were prepared to 
trust the people with public houses, and 
so forth, and their action, therefore, was 
not consistent. He should give a vote 
in favour of trusting the people to do 
what they liked with their own money. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 226 ; 
Noes 244,.—(Division List, No. 94.) 
Wharton. 


Mr. 
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*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH moved an 
Amendment providing that the property 
transferred to the Commissioners should 
be subject to— 


“the obligation to pay to the holder of any office 
in the Church in Wales at the passing of this 
Act, so long as he lives and continues to dis- 
charge such duties in respect of his office as he 
was accustomed to discharge, or would, if this 
Act had not passed, been liable to discharge, or 
any other duties in Wales or Monmouthshire 
which may be substituted for them, with his own 
consent and with the consent of the represen- 
tative body of the Church in Wales hereinafter 
mentioned, or if not discharging such duties 
shall be disabled from so doing by age, sickness, 
or permanent infirmity, or by any other cause 
other than his own wilful default, an annuity 
equal to the annual value of the emoluments of 
such office, after deducting rates, taxes, and 
other outgoings to which the holder is liable by 
law.” 


The Amendment, he. explained, dealt 
with an important part of the machinery 
of the Bill. While the Bill laid down 


that the property of the Church was to 
vest in the Commissioners, they were 
only to act as a sort of conduit in the 
matter, and the property was to be trans- 
ferred as speedily as possible to the several 
parties who were ultimately to hold it. 
That was absolutely contrary to the 
scheme of the Irish Act, which provided 
that the Commissioners were to hold the 
property and to apply it first in meeting 
all necessary calls upon it, and were 
ultimately to convert it into personalty 
with a view to its future application by 
Parliament. The intention of this 
Amendment was to suggest to the Gov- 
ernment that it would be better in the 
interests of their own scheme to adopt 
something like the Irish machinery 
rather than the machinery proposed in 
the Bill. There was in the Bill no 
definition of “existing interests” with 
which the property was to remain 
charged, and it did not lay down what 
deduction was to be allowed in estimating 
the nett amount of them from their gross 
amount, or whether the performance of 
any duties by the persons holding these 
existing interests should be essential to 
their receipt of any income whatever. 
The scheme of the Government left the 
matter in this position—the property was 
to be handed over to the parish council 
in the case of glebes, or to the County 
Council in the case of tithes, charged 
with certain indefinite existing interests 
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which were to be met in some way or 
other pending their duration. Take the 
glebes, for instance. The Incumbent 
would, under the Bill, retain a life 
interest, but the reversion would be in the 
hands of the parish council, and there 
would be continual disputes between 
them as to the manner in which the 
glebe should be dealt with. The tithes, 
again, were to be charged with a life 
interest,to be paid to the incumbent by the 
Commissioners ; but it was nowhere laid 
down precisely what the amount of that 
life interest was to be, and there was 
room for considerable friction. The 
Welsh Commissioners would have to get 
the tithe from the County Council, and 
possibly would have to sue the County 
Council for payment out of the 
rates if the tithe was not collected. 
Now the Irish scheme obviated all these 
disadvantages. It vested permanently 
the property in the Commissioners. It 
entrusted them with the collection of the 
tithe and with the management of the 
land, and the whole matter was com- 
pletely in their power. That, certainly, 
removed all causes of friction which were 
obvious in the present scheme. Again, 
he did not see how it would be pos- 
sible for the Commissioners, who would 
not retain possession of this property, 
to raise money on the property in the 
way proposed by the Bill for their 
expenses or the payments which they 
might have to make. If they adopted 
the Irish scheme, it would enable the 
Commissioners to make arrangements 
with the persons holding life interests 
for the commutation of those interests 
on whatever terms might seem to be 
fair. As it is, it would be absolutely 
impossible for life interests to be com- 
muted. And, finally, he did not under- 
stand how, under the scheme of the 
Government, it would be possible for the 
Church body to provide for anything 
like a transfer of incumbents from one 
living to another, or for an exchange of 
livings, or for promotion in the Church 
without considerable apparent injustice 
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to individual parishes. Under the pro- 
visions of the Irish Church Act that was 
a very easy matter. There was no pro- 
vision in this Bill by which it was 
rendered essential that an incumbent 
having a life interest should discharge 
any duties at all. He was absolutely 
entitled under Clause 17 to draw a cer- 
tain pension out of a living, to take it 
away to the other end of the world, and 
cease to have any connection with the 
Welsh Church at all, if only he could get 
the consent of the representative body to 
his absence. The subject he felt was a 
technical one, but it was one of considerable 
importance to the working of the scheme 
of the Government. He had raised the 
question mainly with these objects—first, 
that they might have some kind of defini- 
tion of what existing interests were, 
which was precisely and admirably 
afforded by the words of the Irish Church 
Act which he had quoted in his amend- 
ment ; secondly, that there should be some 
practicable means of securing promotion 
in the Welsh Church after disestablish- 
ment ; and thirdly, that the Government 
might consider whether, by some such 
scheme as he suggested, they might not 
really carry out their own objects 
more to the advantage of the people of 
Wales as a whole, than by the plan 
provided in the Bill. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, this was a matter 
which had seriously engagéd the attention 
of the Government and upon which their 
opinion was matured and deliberate, 
because they felt that by departing 
from the precedent of the Irish Act, in 
so important a matter, they would be 
subjected to strong criticism, which, if 
possible, they would gladly avoid. The 
grounds on which they resolved to deal 
with the matter on a different system 
from that adopted in the case of the 
Irish Church were briefly summarised 
there: They thought that with the 
growth and development of opinion 
during 25 years it had come more and 
more to be recognised that ecclesiastical 
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property of this kind was property in 
which primarily the locality was in- 
terested and from which, therefore, in 
the event of Disendowment, the locality 
ought to derive benefit ; and that, as a 
matter of administration, the fact, that 
we had in this country what in those 
days did not exist in England at all— 
namely, a well-organised system of re- 
presentative local government— provided 
the machinery by which these funds 
might be administered on principles laid 
down by Parliament. This, the Govern- 
ment thought, would prove a less waste- 
ful method of administration than that 
adopted in the case of the Irish Church, 
and would rescue a comparatively small 
fund from the demands which had 
pressed so constantly upon the Irish 
Church surplus. These considerations, 
however, must be subordinate to the 
rules of justice. He had always laid it 
down as a fundamental principle that no 
person should be placed in a worse pecu- 
niary position by reasons of the provisions 
of this Bill ; that principle had been recog- 
nised and would have effect given to it 
by this clause and subsequent clauses. 
He observed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his Amendment transformed the 
Government’s scheme by imposing on the 
Commissioners the obligation to pay to 
the various persons who have existing 
interests their existing emoluments. 
That was not the scheme of the Bill, 
Under the sch&me of the Bill the only 
payment which would be made by the 
Commissioners to existing incumbents 
would be the payment in lieu of and as 
tae equivalent of that from which the 
main part of their income was derived— 
the tithe rent-charge. Quoad tithe rent- 
charge the existing incumbent would 
remain exactly as now. As regarded 
the glebe, the existing incumbent would 
remain a life tenant. The right hon. 
Gentleman had raised a question, the 
importance of which he quite 
recognized—namely, whether it was 
desirable to make the Parish 
Council the immediate _reversioner. 
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Without pronouncing any final opinion 
upon the point, he admitted that the 
question of the time when the glebes 
should be vested in the parish councils 
was one well worthy of consideration. 
As regarded tithes, which were the main 
source of the incomes of Welsh clergy- 
men, the interests of the Clergy would 
not be prejudiced by this Bill. At 
present the tithe-owner had to collect 
the tithe, and this had been found to be 
a somewhat thankless and difficult task. 
Under this Bill—and he believed this to 
be one of its most valuable provisions— 
the duty of collecting the tithe would be 
transferred to the county council, and it 
would not matter to the incumbent 
whether the county council performed 
that duty or neglected it, because if it 
did not collect the tithe the Commis- 
sioners would have the right to resort to 
the county fund, and to compel the levy- 
ing of a rate for the purposes to which 
the tithe should be devoted. In his 
opinion the incumbent was abundantly 
protected by the interposition of the 
Commissioners between himself and the 
county council and by the provision 
which placed the whole county fund at 
the Commissioners’ disposal in case of 
default. Therefore, in respect of the 
glebe the incumbent would remain in the 
same position as he was now in, and in 
respect of the collection of tithe he would 
be in a more favourable position. The 
right hon. Gentleman had criticised the 
expression “ existing interests,” and he 
admitted that it was important that they 
should realise clearly what were existing 
interests. There could be no doubt as to 
the interpretation that a court of law 
would put upon the expression. A year 
ago he had quoted the definition of the 
expression given by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Midlothian, when he introduced 
the Irish Church Act in 1869, and as he 
considered that definition the best that 
could be given, he would venture to 
quote it again :— 

“ The vested interest of the incumbent is quite 
distinct from his expectation of promotion. It 
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is a title to receive a certain net income from | 
the property of the Church. The vested interest | 
with which we have to deal is the right of the 
incumbent to be secured in the receipt of a certain 
annual income from the property of the Church 
in consideration of the discharge of certain duties 
which he is bound to perform, as the equivalent 
which he gives for that income, and subject to | 
the laws, by which he is bound, of the religious | 
body to which he belongs.” 


He believed that to be a perfectly accu- 
rate definition of the interests of every 
incumbent. An incumbent was a free- 
holder who was entitled to receive the | 
emoluments of his office as long as he 
continued to perform its duties. In pro- 
viding for the transference of this pro- 
perty to the Welsh Commissioners, 
subject to the existing interests of all 
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right to receive his existing emoluments 
as long as he continued to discharge the 
duties of his existing office. The Gov- 


‘ernment thought that they had met the 


difficulty which was present to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind by providing, in 
the 17th Clause, that any person who 
held an ecelesiastical office might, if he 
could obtain the consent of the repre- 
sentative body, arrange with the Com- 
missioners to change his existing interest 
for an annuity on a lower scale. The 


‘right hon. Gentleman secmed to think 


that the interests of the Church might 
suffer if clergymen were permitted to 
do this, because they might be encouraged 
to leave their incumbencies, and the 


persons who held ecclesiastical offices, the | Church in Wales might thus lose their 
Government believed that they had services. He thought, however, that 
chosen apt words and had clearly safe- the Bill guarded against that by requir- 
guarded the interests of incumbents. | ing the consent of the representative 
But the right hon. Gentleman wished to, body. That body might be trusted to 
go further by preserving to the holders of | take precautions to prevent any abuse 





existing interests the right to receive 
their present emoluments, even though | 
they should cease to hold their present 
offices and were removed to other posi- 
tions with their own consent. The 
words in the Irish Church Act, to which 
theright hon. Gentleman had called atten- 
tion, were not in the original Bill, but 
were introduced in the course of the dis- 
cussions on the measure at the sugges- 
tion of the late Lord Selborne. They 
were inserted to meet the difficulty that 
in the absence of such a provision promo- 
tion would be penalised. It was argued 
that if a clergyman could only continue 
to receive his emoluments on the condi- 
tion that he remained in his existing 
office, he might either be tied down to 
an incumbency for which he was no 
longer fitted, or be prevented from going 
to a parish where greater advantage | 
would accrue from his work. But} 
although the Irish Church Act allowed | 
a clergyman to remove to another | 
parish, he could not admit that 
the clergyman had any vested legal 
right to receive compensation in such a} 








of the right conferred. He hoped that 
the Committee would consider the 
scheme adopted in the Bill preferable 
to that proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that they all recognised on his side of 
the House the very fair and conciliatory 
spirit of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech in this Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he did 
not wish to see any person placed ina 
worse pecuniary position by this Bill 
than he was in now. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for that state- 
ment, but wished he would go a little 
further. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, speaking on the 
Trish Church Bill, declared that that 
Church ought not to start in its new 
course with imperfect or damaged ma. 
chinery. The right hon. Gentleman 
meant that provisions ought to beinserted 
in the Bill which would enable a clergy- 
man to move from one parish to another 
with the consent of the representative 
body without prejudice to his interests 


case. His only legal interest was ——— 14 of the Irish Act did three 
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things—first of all, it safeguarded the 
vested interests of existing clergymen ; 
secondly, it specified that a clergyman 
was only to receive his emolument so 
long as he performed the duties of his 
office; and thirdly, it gave him an 
absolute right to move from one parish 
to another and to draw his annuity all 
the time, provided that what he did had 
the consent of the representative body. 
These three conditions ought to find a 
place in the present Bill unless it was 
intended to start the Church in Wales 
after Disestablishment with dam 
and insufficient machinery. As to the 
vested interests of the Clergy, he believed 
they were sufficiently guarded, but he 
could not find words in the Bill that 
said that as long as a clergyman re- 
ceived his compensation annuity he must 
discharge the duties of his office. 

Mr. ASQUITH explained that the 
words “ existing interests ” implied that. 
A clergyman’s only interest now was 
that he was entitled to his emolument 
as long as he continued to discharge the 
duties of his office. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
thought that it ought to be stated 
specifically that a clergyman was only 
to receive his compensation annuity as 
long as he did the work. There re- 
mained the third point. Under the 
Irish Act a clergyman could move from 
parish to parish without losing his 
annuity, but there was no similar pro- 
vision in that Bill. It would be very 
unfair to the Church if a rising man, 
who was the incumbent of a _ small 
living when the Bill became law, could 
not be transferred to a more important 
living unless he was willing to forfeit 
his annuity. The Home Secretary 
said that the clause in the Irish Church 
Act was not in the original Bill. 
It was perfectly true that the words 
were introduced into the Irish Bill on 
the motion of the late Lord Selborne 
(then Mr. Roundell Palmer), but they 
were accepted by the then Attorney 
General for Ireland, who said that the 
Government agreed that the income of a 
clergyman should not be forfeited in the 
event of a change of living. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
followed the Irish Act very carefully in 
many things, he might have also followed 


Mr. Griffith-Boscawen. 
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it in this matter, which would secure that 
a clergyman should not suffer in his 
pocket by his promotion, and at the same 
time would mean the loss of only a small 
amount of money. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to Clause 17 to show 
that he did not wish to penalise promo- 
tion. He would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider whether he did not 
really penalise promotion by Clause 17. 
And why? Because, if a clergyman 
were promoted, he must commute his 
annuity, and if he commuted it, say at 
the age of 45, he would lose at least 
39 per cent. of the existing capitalised 
value of the annuity. Therefore, the 
terms of the Schedule were so severe that 
the Government had really penalised 
promotion. He thought that a clergy- 
man should be allowed to go from parish 
to parish without losing his annuity, and 
if he himself desired to commute it, he 
should be able to get its full value. It 
had been said, on the First Reading of 
the Bill last year, that difficulties might 
arise if a clergyman lived long in a parish 
enjoying glebe and enjoying tithe, and 
standing in the way of the application of 
the money to the various parochial pur- 
poses to which it was proposed to apply 
it after his death. The hon. Member for 
Carnarvon had said :— 


“If the Bill were to pass in its present shape, 
instead of removing the causes of disturbance, 
it would increase and intensify them, because 
the people would have an inducement to create 
disturbance in order to get rid of the clergy- 
man.’ 


But if the Amendment were adopted, 
that difficulty would not arise. For, 
instead of the clergyman holding pro- 
perty which the people desired to get 
possession of, he would have an annuity 
guaranteed by the Commissioners, and 
this apprehended trouble would be 
avoided. The Amendment did not strike 
at the root of the Bill. Indeed, it would 
greatly improve the Bill if carried. He, 
therefore, hoped the Home Secretary 
would reconsider it, and adopt it at least 
in some modified form. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON regarded the 
Amendment as one of the most im- 
portant that had been moved since the 
Bill got into Committee. Under the 
Bill, as framed, any clergyman promoted 
to another living or benefice, would be 
deprived of not less than one-third, and, 
in some cases, of one-half of his income. 
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Therefore, they made it beneficial for the | words of this Bill and those of the Irish 
Church to delay the promotion of de-| Act. Clause 14 of the Irish Act enacted 
serving clergymen in Wales. He would | that payments were to be made “ after 
point out, also, that the Irish Church deducting all rates and taxes, and other 


Act was so framed as to encourage a 
system of commutation which contributed 
to the rapid reconstruction of the Dis- 
established Church on a sound financial 


outgoings to which the holder is liable 


in law,” but the proposal in this Bill was 


for more tax, for the words were :— 


. . . . ‘“‘The annual amount, after deducting the 
basis. Under this Bill, no commutation eh 


could take place except at a serious loss 
of income to the clergyman. The only 
fair mode of dealing with compensation 
and commutation was that proposed by 
the Amendment. Anything short of 
that must be detrimental to the Church, 
and must lead, in many cases, to undue 
suffering for the clergyman. 


Committee divided :—Ayes 136 ; Noes 
164.—(Division List No. 95.) 


*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) moved 
to omit the words “except tithe rent- 
charge,” which occurred in line 17. He 
congratulated the Welsh Members upon 
the failure of their action some years 
ago to destroy tithe rent-charge in Wales. 
The result of that action had been to 
improve the collection of Welsh tithe 
rent-charge, and make the property safer 
and sounder than before. He believed 
it would be very much better that the 
tithe rent-charge should be kept in the 
same hands as glebe, but by Clause 3 of 
the Bill tithe rent-charge was vested in 
the Commissioners. By Clause 6 it was 
transferred from the Welsh Commis- 
sioners to the County Council, while by 
Clause 16 it passed from the County 
Council to the Welsh Commissioners. 
The County Council were to pay to the 
Welsh Commissioners the annual amount 
after deducting the sum allowed for the 
cost of collection, rates, and other out- 
goings other than Income Tax. Under 
the second sub-section of Clause 16 it 
was to be paid over to the incumbent 
for the time being, and eventually it was 
to be made the subject of a scheme 
under the Act, and the scheme could 
not take effect without the approval of 
Parliament. Such a process was not 
only cumbrous but very wasteful. He 
believed much of the tithe rent-charge 
would be whittled away. The persons 
who claimed interest from it would not 
be administrators, and there would be a 
great reduction in the amount received. 
There was a great contrast between the 





m allowed by the Commissioners for cost of 
collection, rates, and other outgoings other than 
Income Tax.”’ 


He could not see in that provision 
sufficient security that the tithe rent- 
charge would be duly and fully collected, 
He did not think the County Council 
had any motive which would induce 
them to make the collection com- 
plete. The collection would be im- 
perfect, the charges and costs of collec- 
tion would be unnecessarily large, and 
the incumbents would suffer. It might 
be the interest of the County Council to 
maintain tithe rent-charge for the good 
of Wales eventually, but there might be 
great laxity of administration meanwhile, 
and the reductions in their incomes would 
press most severely and hardly upon the 
incumbents. He knew it was the 
opinion of many hon. Members that this 
should be a local rather than a national 
fund. The Irish system of appropriation 
had not been wasteful. One million of the 
money went to intermediate collection, 
and £600,000 was devoted to the Royal 
University of Ireland; indeed the appro- 
priations were for the benefit of Ireland, 
and far more likely to be advantageous 
than the proposals now made by the 
Government. There was a great con- 
trast between the policy of the Govern- 
ment in 1869 and that adopted now. 
In 1869, there was a general enactment 
that the proceeds were to be appropri- 
ated mainly for the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering, yet so as not 
to ignore the obligations now attached 
to property under the Act for the relief 
of the poor. Then came the words— 
“Such proceeds shall be applied accord 
ingly in the manner Parliament shall 
hereafter direct.” That left the whole 
management and disposition of the fund 
in the hands of Parliament. But in the 
Welsh scheme the purposes to which the 
fund was to be devoted were given in 
general form, and then came the remark- 
able words—‘ the purposes are to be 
purposes of general utility not sanctioned 
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by Parliament.” He thought the Irish 
system was much more calculated to 
produce a valuable result, and he there- 
fore greatly regretted that the Govern- 
ment had departed from it. It would 
be much wiser to keep the money 
together. He believed the system he 
suggested would greatly favour compu- 
tation on one system or another, and he 
believed also that commutation would 
be greatly to the advantage of the 
Church in Wales. He had great doubt 
as to the real intention and aim of the 
Government. Sometimes they heard 
Gentlemen sitting on the Front Govern- 
ment Bench say they desired the 
restoration of the Church in Wales, 
that they desired she might in the course 
of a few years, by the liberality of her 
friends and the wise arrangements made 
by the Bill, improve upon her present 
position. On the other hand, he found 
many desired to humiliate and degrade 
the Church of Wales, and therefore do, 
he was quite sure, injury to the people. 
By this Amendment he gave those who 
desired to see the survival and increasing 
efficiency of the Church in Wales an 
opportunity of giving expression to their 
desires. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that the words 
in the clause could not be understood 
without reference to the provisions of 
Clause 16, which regulated the collection 
of the tithe. The County Council would 
be charged with the collection of tithe, 
and would thus interfere between the 
incumbent and the tithepayer; and 
they paid the amount collected to the 
Welsh Commissioners, who thus came 
between the County Council and the 
incumbents. The County Council had 
the strongest possible interest in main- 
taining the corpus of the tithe, because 
it had the whole of the reversionary 
interest ; and the Government had en- 
deavoured to supply a strong inducement 
to the prompt collection of the tithe 
during the period in which the vested 
interest had to be satisfied by providing 
that any deficiency should be made good 
out of the county funds. A deficiency 
would accordingly fall on all the rate- 
payers of the county. The Government 
believed that no machinery could be 
better calculated to preserve the tithe 
rent-charge and to protect existing 
interests. 





Sir PF. S. Powell. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) said, that on the Second Reading 
ithe right hon. Gentleman had pointed 
(out that under the provisions of the Bill 
the glebe would remain absolutely with 
its present owner, and would not be 
affected during the term of his life. He 
stated then, in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that he thought the same 
provision ought to apply to the tithe 
rent-charge ; and that he could not see 
any reason for establishing this cumbrous 
process of at once vesting the tithe rent- 
charge in the County Council, then 
making the County Council pay the 
Welsh Commissioners, and then making 
the Commissioners pay the holder of the 
office. The natural course of proceeding 
would be to leave the tithe rent-charge 
in the holder of the ecclesiastical office 
undisturbed during the currency of his 
life, and to allow him to collect the 
funds. He appreciated the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which was 
one of kindliness to the owner of the 
office. This elaborate and artificial 
machinery was set up because there 
might be difficulty in the way of the 
incumbent obtaining payment of the 
tithe rent-charge, judging from what 
had already occurred in many parts of 
Wales, particularly in Cardiganshire 
and Glamorganshire. The idea was that 
the holder of the office would be in a 
much better position because he would 
get an annual payment from the Welsh 
Commissioners, while the Commissioners 
would draw an annual sum from the 
County Council, and the County Council 
would be held to their duty of collecting 
the tithe by the prospect of having to 
face difficult and costly law suits with 
the Commissioners. If that procedure 
really had the effect which was intended, 
those who were interested in the welfare 
of the Church would be glad to accept 
it. But he doubted whether the posi- 
tion of the holders of ecclesiastical office 
would be improved. The insertion of 
tithe rent-charge in Clause 3 was very 
curious. It was said that all ecclesias- 
tical property was to be transferred to 
the Welsh Commissioners, subject, in the 
case of all such property, except tithe 
rent-charge, to the existing interests of 
the persons at present holding office. 
That was rather a serious matter. Why 
should tithe rent-charge be excepted in 
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this clause, if the Government wished to, most dangerous thing in the world to 
|make the County Councils collectors of 


retain and satisfy existing interests ! 

Mr. ASQUITH : The words are ex- 
plained by what follows. 

Sir E. CLARKE said, that the 
words of the clause would be correct 
without that exception. In Clause 16 
there was a very serious ambiguity. The 
County Council was to have the tithe 


rent-charge vested in it, and was to pay | explanation. 





tithe rent-charge in view of what had 
occurred in Wales. At every election of 
the County Council the question would 
come up of what was called “this ob- 
noxious and hateful tax.” Clause 16 
contained words which required some 
The County Councils were 


to the Welsh Commissioners an annual to pay an annual amount as tithe rent- 
amount, according to the septennial | charge, or “such less amount as may be 
average, after deducting the sum allowed | required by the Welsh Commissioners 


by the Commissioners for the cost of | 
collection, rates, and other outgoings. | 
This deduction must be fixed from time 
to time, so that the patriotic persons who | 
now registered the collection of tithe 


and made the collection very expensive, | 


would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in future all the expenses to which | 
the County Council was put in collect- 
ing the charge would fall upon the 
unhappy incumbent and not upon the 
County Council at all. Ina case where 


the incumbent was particularly objec- | 


tionable to the people, either through 
his own fault, or, as was more likely, 


through theirs, they would only have to} 


m-tke the collection of tithe extremely 
costly in order to actually eat up the 
tithe. 


for the payments to be made by them.” 
As long as the incumbent lived he was 
‘entitled to the total tithe rent-charge. 
What would be the smaller amount 
which might have to be paid by the 
| Welsh Commissioners ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH : The County Council 
collects the total amount, and, so long as 
every incumbency in the county is filled 
by existing incumbents, the County 
Council will have to pay over the whole 
to the Commissioners of Distribution. 
But suppose that half-a-dozen incum- 
bencies fall in. Then the County 
Council will no longer have to pay over 
the whole amount, but only the amount 
necessary to satisfy the still remaining 
interests. Therefore we have provided 


that they will pay such less amount as 


Mr. ASQUITH : The County Council | 


will only be able to deduct the sum 
allowed by the Commissioners. 
Sir E. CLARKE said, that the 


may be required by the Welsh Com- 
missioners for the payments to be made 


by them to the incumbents. 


County Council could fairly urge that it. 


was not their fault if the cost of collection 
had been 30 or 40 per cent. 

Mr. ASQUITH : The incumbent has 
now to pay the cost of collection himself. 

Sir E. CLARKE said, that that was 
true; but the incumbent had a personal 
control over the collection, and he had 
the right to appeal to the assistance of 
the law. The incumbents in these dis- 
turbed parishes in Wales would much 
rather be left to collect the tithe them- 
selves, so long as they held office, than 
stand aside and allow it to be collected 
by the County Councils in face of all the 
difficulty and disturbance which might 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
clearly explained the point, but it seemed 
to him to open up a matter of some 
difficulty for the County Council. They 
would have a large amount of tithe 


_rent-charge in the county to collect, not 


be thereby occasioned. There would be 


much greater popular feeling aroused by 
the discussion in the County Council on 
the collection of the tithe, than by the 
proceedings which now took place be- 
tween the incumbent and the persons 


who had to pay the charge. It was the, 


| 


specifically located to particular incum- 
bents. The general amount, however, 
would have to be collected, and they 
would have to pay it. If they were to 
treat the collection of the whole of the 
tithe rent-charge as being a matter with 
respect to which the Commissioners were 
to make an allowance for collection, an 
incumbent who might be in the position 
of collecting the tithe rent-charge, from 
its peculiar character and situation, with 
ease, and without any cost for collection, 
would be affected by the general allow- 
ance made by the County Council for 
the cost of collection, which might 
include many places where there was a 
large cost. Words might be inserted in 
the clause to carry that intention out. 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that till the 
Home Secretary had explained his views 
he did not think hon. Members were 
quite in a position to understand the 
reasons which had influenced him in 
inserting these words. It would appear, 
from the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that evening, that he had partly 
in view the object of easing the incum- 
bent from what would be, under some 
circumstances, a disagreeable position, 
and that he sought to simplify the 
general administration in Wales by 
placing the tithe rent-charge in the 
hands of the County Council. Something 
might be said for this proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman if the whole of the 


tithe rent-charge in Wales could be dis- 
posed of in the way proposed in this 
clause. But that was not the case; it 
did not apply to appropriated tithes, 
and to put the collection in the hands 
of the County Council would not solve 
the difficulties in that class of tithe 
rent-charge. A more important point 
still was, that the proposed system 
of dealing with tithe rent-charge did 
nothing with that portion of it which 
belonged to private benefactions. It 
might be that the Home Secretary had 
not realised the large amount of property 
consisting of tithes, and property in other 
shapes, that would have to be dealt with 
under Clause 5. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, he thought, had been misled by the 
Return which was issued from the Home 
Office in July 1894, which treated 
almost the whole of the tithe rent-charge 
as ancient endowment. But, as showing 
the amount of accretion which had 
taken place, he might mention that 
he had figures before him showing 
that, in the cases of 23 benefices in 
Wales, the agregate incomes had in- 
creased from £91 16s. 8d. in 1703, 
to £3,162 at the present time. A 
great proportion of this property really 
properly came from sources which were 
strictly within the very limited terms 
of Clause 5, and he desired that the fact 
should be noted that, in many instances, 
private benefactors found that tithe 
was the most convenient form of pro- 
perty to be given to the Church. In the 


case of Bonvilstone, in the county of 
Glamorgan, for instance, in 1764, the 


{COMMONS} 
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Rev. Miles Basset (Patron and Im- 
propriator) gave a benefaction of tithes 
amounting to £12 per year and a rent- 
charge of £3 per annum. And there 
was a very remarkable instance men- 
tioned by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol in theSecond Reading 
of the Bill, which, however, occurred 
before 1703. He had, he thought, said 
enough to show that, if this Bill were 
passed, there would be a considerable 
portion of the tithes which ought not to 
be handed over to the County Councils, 
but which would belong to the Church 
as private benefactions and would be 
handed over to the representative Church 
body. The benefits which were supposed 
to be secured to the Church, by separa- 
ting tithe rent-charge from other property 
were of a very shadowy character, and 
he would rather let all the property go 
to the Commissioners to be dealt with 
together. It seemed to him that that 
would be a better system as a whole ; 
and, therefore, he thought the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee ought 
to be supported. 


SirRICHARDTEMPLE said, thatthe 
effect of the arguments used concerning 
the various holders of benefices in Wales 
came to this, that those holders of bene- 
fices were to be secured in their private 
benefactions. How were they to be 
secured? They were not to collect and 
receive their tithes as they did now, but 
they were to depend for them on the 
county councils. Why should not they 
be left in the position they were now in, 
to collect their tithes and receive them as 
they had done heretofore? That was 
apparently what they themselves would 
desire ; but instead of that they were in 
future to receive them from the county 
councils. Suppose the holders of these 
benefices preferred to collect their tithes 
themselves. Suppose they said :— 


“ We are on good terms with our parishioners 
and we have uv trouble in collecting our tithes.” 


Why should they not be allowed to do 
so? In many instances in Wales the 
county councils were elected by ratepayers 
who were adverse to the whole system of 
tithes, and were great opponents of the 
Church, and if the collection of tithes 
was left in their hands the case of the 
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holders of benefices would be a very hard 
one. Suppose the latter were to say :— 


** We would rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.”’ 


Why, in the name of common sense, 
should they not be left to collect their 
tithes ? The idea of the Bill seemed to be, 
instead of allowing people to go on in the 
old way as much as possible, to enforce 
on them a system of general alterations. 
The Government must not be surprised 
if those on his side of the House regarded 
this change with great apprehension and 
fear. They believed that the county 
councils would not be a satisfactory body 
for the purpose of collecting tithes or 
distributing the receipt thereof. There- 
fore, he was one of those who considered 
that goodservice had been done in putting 
this matter prominently before the House. 
They ought to guard with the greatest 
care everything connected with tithe 
rent-charge, and, therefore, he hoped the 
Amendment would be pressed to a 
Division. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY said, his 
main reason for objecting to the reten- 
tion of the words was—that it would 
prejudice the consideration of the ques- 
tion which would arise later on as to the 
purposes to which tithe rent-charge 
should be devoted. If these words were 
left in the Bill, that would practically 
pledge them to the view that tithe rent- 
charge was to go to the County Councils. 
He for one would much rather that it went 
to the parish ; he did not want to see all 
this parish property leaving the parish ; 
he wanted ti keep it there rather than 
allow it to go to some central fund. If 
it were not to go to the County Councils 
there was no reason why the clause 
should contain this exception ; and it 
would be much better not to tie their 
hands at all, but to leave the matter 
open for future discussion. After the 
death of an existing incumbent the tithe 
ought to pass into the hands of the 
Parish Council. He claimed for the 
Amendment the support of some hon. 
Members on the other side, including 
the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division of Suffolk, who was strongly in 
favour of keeping this property for the 

rish 


parish. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
this was a most difficult clause to under- 
stand. Tithe rent-charge was simply 
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property, like any other kind of property, 
belonging in some cases to the Church, 
in some cases to the Nonconformists, in 
some cases to individuals and in some 
cases to lay corporations ; it had nothing 
to do with anything ecclesiastical ; and 
he, therefore, asked why it should be 
dealt with differently from other pro- 
perty. It would be a disappointment to 
the constituents of many Welsh Members 
if this money were devoted to purposes 
of public utility instead of going into 
their own pockets. Why should other 
property be made subject to exist- 
ing interests and tithe rent-charge be 
made subject “ to the obligation to make 
provision in lieu of existing interests”? 
If there were no difference in the 
nature of the property, or in the charges 
which were to be placed upon it, why 
in the name of common sense should 
these different forms be used? He was 
certain there was some mischief lurk- 
ing in this difference of phraseology. 
He suggested that, instead of saying “all 
such property except tithe rent-charge,” 
they should merely say “all property.” 
That would get rid of a large part of the 
clause which did not affect the position 
of the Government in regard to the Bill, 
which was to sweep into their hands all 
the property they could which formed 
the endowment of the Church. They 
would do that equally well by taking 
out this particular portion of the 
clause. To hand over to the County 
Councils tithe rent-charge would be to 
put a stopper on the commutation or 
redemption of tithe rent-charge. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he gathered there was nothing in the pre- 
sent Amendment which really touched the 
question, who were to be owners of the 
tithe rent-charge. That was a matter 
which would have to be discussed later. 
But he would wish to make a few obser- 
vations on the clause from an entirely 
different point of view to that taken 
by his hon. Friends behind. He 
understood that the objection taken 
by his hon. Friends was this—they 
objected to the insertion in the 
clause of two different modes of deal- 
ing with the property of the Church, 
one mode of dealing with the glebe and 
another of dealing with the tithe. He 
entirely agreed in this. But he did not 
agree in the reason for their objection 
as he gathered it from the Debate. He 
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gathered from the Debate that his hon. 
Friends objected to the proposals of the 
Government in a later clause of the Bill 
by which the collection of tithe would 
be entrusted to a public body instead of 
being left, as at present, to the tithe, 
owner. He thought the Home Secretary 
made a fair case upon that point. He 
must confess he believed—assuming 
this Bill to become law—that it would 
be a great boon to a clergyman to 
be relieved of the duty of collecting 
his tithe and have it collected for him 
by a public body. And, looking to the 
names of the Commissioners who had 
been selected, he believed they would 
fairly and impartially do their duty and 
take care that the County Councils col- 
lected as much tithe as they could, and 
honourably hand over the tithe so col- 
lected to those whose life interests were 
concerned. He thought the Government 
would be well advised to meet the ob- 
jections raised as to the possibility of 
too large an allowance for the costs of 
collection by putting into the clause a 
maximum allowance which should not 
be exceeded by the Commissioners. He 
did not himself believe that the Com- 
missioners would be likely to exceed a 
reasonable allowance. But it must be 
remembered that incumbents would be 
absolutely dependent on the Commis- 
sioners, and it would not be unreasonable 
to insert in the clause that the allowance 
should not exceed five per cent. Then 
it would be clear what the intention of 
the Government was, and it would be 
incumbent on the Commissioners to carry 
it out. But that did not affect the pro- 
posal of the Government as to the col- 
lection of tithe. They desired to improve 
the present position of the incumbents 
by imposing a difficult and unpleasant 
duty on a public body instead of leaving 
it where it was now. That was a 
valuable proposal. But would not the 
Home Secretary consider whether it 
would not be better for all parties to 
extend this proposal to the whole property 
of the incumbents. Why should they be 
left to collect the rents of and manage 
their glebes—which, in the case of large 
glebes, they were utterly unable to do— 
when they were relieved of this burden 
with regard to tithe. He had previously 
endeavoured to explain the difficulty in 
which, after the passing of the Bill, in- 
cumbents would be placed who had a life 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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interest in the glebe, the reversion of 
which would vest in the Parish Council. 
The Home Secretary admitted the force 
of his objection, and promised he would 
endeavour to meet it at a later stage of 
the Bill, by allowing the freehold of the 
glebe to remain in the incumbent during 
his life, and only transferring it on his 
death to the Parish Council. He was 
afraid the Home Secretary would find 
great difficulty in doing this consistently 
with proper security for the interests 
of the reversioner, because only recently a 
case had come under his personal notice 
in which the incumbent and the patron 
of the living, being members of the same 
family, had conspired—he did not think 
the word was too strong—to sell the 
glebe of the living to a member of the 
family for a price which certainly did 
not appear to be adequate in value. The 
transaction was carried out in spite of 
the check which the Legislature had im- 
posedon such transactions of requiring the 
assent of the Board of Agriculture. This 
showed the temptation that existed even 
under the present law, where one took care 
to guard the reversion to the living. 
There was a strong reason why the 
Home Secretary should extend—what he 
himself considered—the boon given to the 
owners of tithe to the owner of glebe, 
and treat the two in the same way. 
He could not innpose, by any proposal he 
could conceive, proper restriction upon 
improper dealing by incumbents with 
their glebes, unless there was some 
reversioner whose interest it was to 
look after the reversion. Therefore he 
would suggest that the Home Secretary 
should give up the idea of treating tithe 
and glebe in a different way ; allow glebe 
as well as tithe to be vested in the Com- 
missioners, to be utilised as well as 
possible by them—at any rate, during 
the life interest of the incumbent ; that 
they should pay to the incumbent the 
proceeds of the glebe, precisely as he pro- 
posed they should pay the proceeds of the 
tithe, and that then, anything necessary 
either for the protection of the rever- 
sioner in the glebe or its proper manage- 
ment during the life of the incumbent, 
should be carried out by the Commis- 
sionersrather than left with theincumbent. 
He agreed with the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment that it was necessary that 
the words in question should be omitted, 
as otherwise a difference would be made 
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between the treatment of the glebe and 
that of the tithe. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, would be able to see his way to the 
Amendment of the clause in this respect. 


Mr. ASQUITH said that he entirely 
sympathised with the object which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu, 
Bristol) had in view, and he thought that 
the case might be fairly met without his 
giving any express pledge on the subject. 
He was quite ready, ifa sufficient case 
were made out to consider whether it 
might not be desirable to postpone the 
vesting of the glebe in the Parish 
Council until the present interest fell in. 
When Clause 6 was reached he would 
see whether it might be possible to carry 
out the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet, so as to secure the incumbents 
the enjoyment of the profits of their 
interests, whatever they might be, and to 
prevent them from being harassed by the 
Parish Council. 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE desired to! 
express the satisfaction with which he! 
had heard the concession which the right | 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary | 
had made in reference to this matter. | 
He was glad to hear that a certain uni-| 
formity was to be secured in the treat-| 
ment of both the glebe and the tithe in| 
the scheme of the Bill. He could have 
wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
had been able to assure the Committee | 
that a limit would be placed upon the | 
cost of the collection of the tithe. 
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Gentleman’s proposal. As he had said, 
if necessary, the clause could be re- 
modelled on the Report. 

Sim RICHARD WEBSTER wished 
to point out that, in his opinion, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Sec 
had not exactly appreciated the conten- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bristol, with reference to the effect 
these words would have if they were left 
in the clause. The object of his right 
hon. Friend was that both the glebe 
and the tithe rent-charge should be 
placed upon precisely the same foot- 
ing. As the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Home Secretary had expressed his con- 
currence in the view of the matter which 
was taken by his right hon. Friend, 
doubtless the whole difficulty in their 
way was simply one of drafting. The 
suggestion that had been made by his 
right hon. Friend certainly had not been 
put forward with the view of embarras- 
sing the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. If the words in question were 
left in it would then appear on the face 
of the clause that a difference was drawn 
between the tithe and the other class of 
property. It was exceedingly difficult 
for them to say whether, if these words 
were left in, the Committee would be 
entitled to deal with the question on any 
subsequent clause and then to provide 
schemes to enable the glebe and the tithe 
rent-charge to be dealt with in the same 
way. If the words were retained there- 
fore the Committee would be practically 


‘committed to dealing with these different 

Mr. ASQUITH said that his own | classes of property in different ways. As, 
opinion was that the cost of collection however, he believed that the right hon. 
would be less when the tithe rent-charge| Gentleman the Home Secretary did in- 
was vested in the County Councils than | tend to deal with this question at a sub- 
it was under existing circumstances, and sequent period in accordance with the 
he would see if it were possible to deal | suggestion of his right hon. Friend, he 
with the question later on, if necessary,|earnestly hoped that the right hon. 





on the Report. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON desired to repeat 
that no inconsiderable part of the 
benefactions in Wales had taken the form 
of tithe rent-charge, and that under that 
head they would be handed back to the 
representative body. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said 
that it would simplify the matter if the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ASQUITH was afraid that he 
could not consent to the right hon. 





|Gentleman the Home Secretary would 


consent to accept the Amendment and 
would agree to omit the words referred 
to. They had heard from hon. Members 
below the Gangway the customary chorus 
of disapproval of any suggestion coming 
from the Opposition side of the House, 
but he desired to point out to those hon. 
Members, many of whom had only lately 
returned to the House, and who conse- 
quently had not heard the greater part 
of the Debate or the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
that it was the opinion of those who 
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were in charge of the Bill that the sug- 
gestion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol was really one of 
substance. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
consent to the omission of these words, 
which if retained might be found to be 
embarrassing to both the right hon. 
Gentleman himself and the Committee 
when they came to discuss the question 
again on subsequent clauses. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that he was 
rather sorry that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Webster, Isle 
of Wight) should have adopted the tone 
he had in the remarks he had just made. 
He must ask the Committee to assent to 
the clause as it stood, and to except 
tithe rent-charge, as to which he thought 
they were really now all agreed. He 
thought the collection of the tithe rent- 
charge should be vested in the hands of 
some other authority, be it County 
Council or Commissioners. The only 
point outstanding between them was, 
whether that condition ought not to be 
further extended; the other question 
could be raised on Clause 6. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL said, he felt 
bound to divide on the Amendment, as 
he wished to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on the inconvenience of separating 
tithe rent-charge from the other 


property. 


The Committee divided :—Noes, 141 ; 
Ayes, 174.—(Division List, No. 96.) 





Viscount CRANBORNE moved an 
Amendment with the object of defining 
“existing interests.” According to the 
Home Secretary’s view, the existing in- 
terests of an Incumbent depended upon 
the performance by him of certain duties. 
But what duties? And who was to 
decide whether the Incumbent performed 
his duties, and upon what principles 
would that decision be given? After the 
date of Disestablishment, the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts would come to an end, and 
the only method of enforcing the law 
would be by the Temporal Courts. How 
were the temporal Courts going to inter- 
pret Ecclesiastical Law? It was very 


complicated, and very often out of sym- 
pathy with the methods of the Temporal 
Courts. For instance, under the Clergy 
Discipline Act, an Incumbent was sub- 
ject to its provisions, not only if he had 
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committed an offence, but if there was 
grave scandal or grave suspicion that he 
had committed an offence. How was a 
Temporal Court, which only acted upon 
definite proof, to interpret that Statute ? 
Then there were a number of minor pro- 
visiuns, which were entirely out of date 
nowadays, and which, by a long succes- 
sion of decisions and by the practice of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts were not put in 
operation now. If these provisions were 
put in the hands of the Temporal Courts, 
and were interpreted according to the 
ideas of jurisdiction and procedure which 
prevailed under the ordinary Common 
Law of the country, a most extraordinary 
result would be produced. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER would 
like to endorse what had been said by 
the noble Lord. He had himself in- 
tended, on the first fitting opportunity, 
following the announcement made earlier 
in the evening by the Home Secretary, 
to have raised this matter with the view 
of obtaining a definite statement from 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
told them that he considered the existing 
interests carried with them the existing 
obligations to perform duties. At the 
present time a certain number of small 
duties had to be performed on Sunday 
by Incumbents. Suppose after the date 
of Disestablishment some question 
should arise as to a different standard of 
the duties which should be established 
by the representative body, were the 
“existing interests” of the Clergy of the 
Disestablished Church, who were holding 
their livings and receiving their emolu- 
ments as possessors of vested interests, 
to have put upon them a new standard 
of ecclesiastical duties? He desired to 
know whether existing duties were to be 
interpreted by the Temporal Courts 
according to the same rules of construc- 
tion and definition of those duties pre- 
viously laid down by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts? The moment he heard the pro- 
nouncement of the right hon. Gentleman 
—though he was sure he spoke ad- 
visedly—it at once occurred to his mind 
that a difficult question was opened to 
them, and that they must put down 
some Amendments to have the matter 
clearly and definitely defined. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would undertake 
to consider the matter, and insert a de- 
finition of existing interests or duties, 
which should solve the difficulty for 





Sir Richard Webster. 
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them, they should be perfectly satisfied, 
but it was absolutely impossible to leave 
it at large if all he was giving them by 
the definition “ existing” meant existing 
at the passing of this Act. He thought 
it meant that a man who had a freehold 
interest should continue to have a free- 
hold interest. So far as this clause was 
concerned, speaking of it in the true and 
strict sense, as to what duties were to 
be performed, he never imagined the 
right hon. Gentleman could have in- 
tended that the only guide that should 
be given was under these words. He 
thought, as soon as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s announcement was made, that 
it was their duty to raise this question 
because otherwise they must have put 
down a definition of what the words 
carried with them. They would see 
what definition the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended to insert, and if not 
satisfactory, it would be the duty of 
hon. Members on that side of the 
House to put down some Amendments. 

Mr. ASQUITH considered this was 
not a matter which ought to occasion 
much controversy. The “existing in- 
terests” referred to were defined in the 
Interpretation Clause to be those exist- 
ing at the date of the passing of this 
Act. The only question that would 
arise was, what was the interest of a 
clergyman in his benefice, having re- 
gard to the statutes and the law which 
regulated such matters, at the date of 
the passing of this Act? In his view 
it was quite true that, primd facie, a 
clergyman appointed to a living had a 
life interest in that living, but it was 
qualified by, and subject to, some service 


and conditions, some of them imposed by | 


statute and some of them by ecclesiastical 
law and the Courts, the neglect or viola- 
tion of which would expose him to de- 
privation of his benefice. The Temporal 
Courts were capable of ascertaining what 
those conditions were, and whether or 
not a particular person had violated 
them, just as they were, in cases which 
concerned public companies, competent 
to decide whether a director had violated 
the conditions relating to his tenure of 
office. Supposing they were dissolving 
a purely trading corporation, and pro- 
vided in an Act of Parliament that all 
the existing interests of the directors 
should be safeguarded, and the question 
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subsequently arose as to whether a par- 
ticular person had such interest or had 
forfeited it. No one knew better than 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight that a court of 
law would look to the constitution of 
the company, its memorandum of asso- 
ciation, would take evidence, if there 
were other stipulations not embodied 
in this document, as to them, and, having 
ascertained what were the conditions of 
office, would proceed to consider whether 
or not a particular person had violated 
them. The question presented in this 
case was no more difficult. Everything 
that would now be considered upon the 
question raised there as to whether 
A B had or had not forfeited his 
ecclesiastical office—everything now re- 
levant to the consideration of that ques- 
tion would be relevant when the question 
arose before a Temporal Court after the 
passing of this Act. The noble Lord 
said, Temporal Courts knew very little 
about ecclesiastical law, and were not, 
therefore, very good judges of such 
matters. But the question was one of 
ascertaining what was the ecclesiastical 
law at the time of the passing of this 
Act, and having ascertained it they 
could apply it to a particular case and 
say whether the conditions of the law 
had or had not been complied with. 
The documents and facts material to the 
matter being laid before them, he did 
not think there was any more difficulty 
in the Judges of the land deciding what 
were the conditions upon which ecclesias- 
tical benefices were held at the present 
moment, than in the same question being 
decided by the Ecclesiastical Courts. It 
was not a matter of importance one way 
or the other. While he should rather 
deprecate the insertion in the Definition 
Clause of an exhaustive definition of 
“existing interests,” he would point out 
that the noble Lord’s Amendment would 
be more appropriately moved on the 
Definition Clause. If necessary, such a 
definition could be inserted in that clause, 
without the need of any alteration in the 
clause now before the Committee. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS asked whether 
or not the right hon. Gentleman included 
in the words “ecclesiastical office,” the lay 
holder of a rectory ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that the 
obligations of the holders of such office 
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were serious and important, and it seemed 
to him that if the Bill were passed in its 
present form they would be able to get 
rid of those obligations. 

Mr. ASQUITH : I would point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that that is not 
an “ existing interest.” It isan “ exist- 
ing liability.” When we come to Clause 
5, which deals with the transference of 
the churches, the hon. Gentleman will 
find that the transference is subject to 
all existing public and private rights. 

*Sir F. 8. POWELL thought that the 
obligation of office-bearers to faithfully 
discharge the duties of their offices should 
be clearly laid down, and not left a 
matter of inference from the doubtful 
words of the Bill. Section 14 of the 
Irish Church Act made it clear that 
clergymen were liable, after the passing 
of the Act, to the same obligations and 
the same penalties in regard to the dis- 
charge of their duties as before the 
passing of the Act. That was an example 
from the Irish Act which ought to be 
followed. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said, that the question as to how 
far “ existing interests ” might be affected 
by breaches of discipline was not a matter 
that should be dealt with in the perfunc- 
tory manner in which the Home Secretary 
had thought fit to deal with it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested that 
the Temporal Courts were perfectly com- 
petent, and as competent as _ the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, to deal with the 
matter. He thought that Temporal 
Courts in dealing with those cases would 
be in the same position as Temporal 
Courts in deciding cases of foreign law. 
The right hon. Gentleman was awarethat, 
in trial of those cases, foreign law experts 
were often called to give evidence as to 
what the foreign law on the subject might 
be. Was it, then, the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman that in the hearing of 
those ecclesiastical cases by the Temporal 
Courts experts on ecclesiastical law were 
to give evidence as to whether there had 
been a breach of the ecclesiastical law, 
and whether existing rights had been 
forfeited? He ventured to think that 


the right hon. Gentleman had not given 
sufficient thought to this question, which 
affected the whole future of the discipline 
of the Welsh Church. 
*Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, he had 
raised the point as to “ existing interests ” 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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in moving an Amendment earlier in the 
evening. The HomeSecretary then quoted 
the definition of “existing interests ” 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian in the debates 
on the Irish Church Act, which was that 
the “ existing interests ” of an incumbent 
were dependent on the due performance 
by him of the duties of his office. But 
the Home Secretary had forgotten that, 
although the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian had given that 
definition, with which everyone would 
agree, the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought it necessary to insert in the 
Trish Church Act the Section to which 
the hon. Member for Wigan had alluded, 
making it clear that a clergyman was 
liable to be deprived of his “existing 
interests ” in the event of his failure to 
perform the duties of his office. He 
thought it would be necessary to insert 
some such words in the Bill when they 
came to the Definition Clause. He sug- 
gested that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn until the Definition Clause 
was reached. 

Viscount CRANBORNE, in asking 
leave to withdraw the Amendment, ex- 
pressed the hope that before the Defini- 
tion Clause was reached, the Home Sec- 
retary would have learned a little 
ecclesiastical law, because at present the 
right hon. Gentleman could not appre- 
ciate the point raised in the Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY hoped that some 
means would be provided in the Bill by 
which the due performance of their 
duties by the various officers of a church 
would be secured in the interest of the 
parishioners. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS proposed to 
insert after “ aforesaid,” in line 18, the 
words “and of all cathedral corpora- 
tions as aforesaid.” The Bill as it stood 
transferred the property of persons who 
held ecclesiastical offices subject to exist- 
ing interests. He desired to extend the 
protection to members of corporations. 
He could not understand on what prin- 
ciple canons, for instance, should be pro- 
tected and cathedral corporations should 
not. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had stated 
several times that the intention of the 
Government was that no individual 
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should suffer pecuniarily by the passing 
of the Act, and he confessed he did not 
quite comprehend what was the case the 
hon. Gentleman had in mind. A cathe- 
dral corporation consisted of a Dean, a 
certain number of Canons, minor Canons, 
and subordinate officers, and every one 
of those individuals would, under the 
words of the clause as it stood, continue, 
as long as he lived and performed the 
duties of his office, to receive exactly the 
same emoluments as now. What was 
there left to compensate? He agreed 
they were taking away from the Church 
the ultimate revenues of every one of 
these corporations, but they were taking 
away those revenues on the terms that 
no individual who had any beneficial 
right should suffer by the change. What 
additional interest was there, consistent 
with the provisions of the Bill, that 
they had not provided for ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, that sup- 
pose they took the corporation of any 
cathedral they liked, and suppose that 
that corporation owned land which it 
did not appropriate to the use of any 
single ecclesiastical office, but collected 
the revenues and divided them amongst 
its members. The right hon. Gentle- 
man desired that those members should 
not suffer, but it seemed to him that as 
the Bill now stood they would suffer, 
because those revenues were not appro- 
priated to the use of any ecclesiastical 
office at all. 

Mr. ASQUITH assured the hon. 
Gentleman that the only difference be- 
tween them was as to the effect of the 
clause as it stood. Every member of a 
corporation would be, for the purposes of 
the clause, deemed to be the holder of an 
office, and in that capacity would be 
entitled to receive exactly the same 
revenue after the Act passed as he now 
received. 

Mr. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR said 
that his hon. Friend seemed to think 
there might be cases in which the pro- 
perty of a corporation should be analogous 
to that held by colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge, in which, in addition to the 
money given to the Master and Dean, 
and so forth, there was a certain amount 
of money derived from the estates of the 
college divided amongst the Fellows as 
dividends. That money was clearly not 
in payment for any office. The amount 
of salary depended upon the accidental 
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amount, the casual amount, brought in 
by the estates of the college. The divi- 
dend might be £300 one year, but the 
next year, owing to agricultural depres- 
sion, it might be £250 or £200. His 
hon. Friend desired to secure that if 
there be such divisible money apart from 
the definite salaries of the offices, those 
who had hitherto obtained it should not 
be debarred from receiving it. The ques- 
tion was whether the words of the clause 
carried out that object. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he could speak 
with some experience, because he was a 
Fellow of his college for many years, and 
he received very variable dividends owing 
to the varying conditions of agriculture. 
He would have been much surprised if 
he had been told he did not hold an 
office. What they proposed by the clause 
was that, whatever might be ascertained 
to be the interest at the time of the 
passing of the Act of any member of 
an ecclesiastical corporation—say of a 
cathedral chapter—that interest should 
be secured to him. 

Viscount CRANBORNE pointed out 
that there was a distinction made by Sub- 
section (6) between the property which was 
appropriated to the use of any ecclesias- 
tical office and the property which was 
appropriated to a cathedral corporation. 
The only thing which was protected was 
the interest of the persons holding office. 
Therefore, they were only protected with 
respect to one part of the property which 
was the subject of the clause ; and there 
was another part, belonging to the 
cathedral corporation, in which their 
interests would not be protected. If 
the right hon, Gentleman made a dis- 
tinction between one class of property 
and another in line 12, he must also 
make the distinction in line 16. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he did not think 
there would be any ambiguity; but 
there was some point in the noble Lord’s 
criticism, and to make the matter per- 
fectly clear, he would propose to insert, 
after the words “holding such offices,” 
the words “or are members of such 
corporations.” 

The Amendment proposed by Mr. 
Vicary Gisss was, by leave, withdrawn, 
and the insertion of the words proposed 
by Mr. AsquitH agreed to. 

On the question that Clause 3, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill, 
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Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN moved ; Nonconformist endowments was touched. 
the rejection of the clause. Hesaid that | Yet the property of the Church was 
the Committee had reached the stage when | given by pious Churchmen for the use 
they could consider Disendowment apart of the Church just as much as tho 
from Disestablishment. On going into’ Nonconformist endowments were given 
Committee he moved an Instruction that | by Nonconformists for the use of the 
the Bill should be divided into two parts, Nonconformist bodies. As a proof of 
to be discussed separately. The House this, what happened last night? A pro- 
did not consent to the Instruction, but posal was made to limit the Bill only 
the Government being determined that to grants. 

Disendowment must go with Disestab- *T'nz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
lishment, tore from them the mask that ber must confine himself to the question 
what they were seeking was religious that the clause stand part of the Bill, 
equality. It had been made clear that ‘and must take the clause as it is. 
the real object was to get hold of the) Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
revenues of the Church and apply them that the Bill took away all the property 
to secular purposes. Whatever case there of the Church, whether given by indi- 
might be for Disestablishment, Disendow- viduals or the State; and if the Amend- 
ment stood upon a different footing. The ment to which he was about to refer had 
fact was that hon. Members from Wales been carried there would have been the 
did not really care for Disestablishment simple declaration that only the property 
except as a means to Disendowment ; given by the State could be taken away 
and the Government were not really the by the State. This was a case of gross 
authors of this Bill. The authors were inequality. He was glad to know that 
the extreme party in Wales who wished, the Nonconformists had endowments, 
not religious equality, but the chance to and no one wished to take them away ; 
strike a fatal blow at the Church in but he denied the right of the Govern- 
Wales, now that she was advancing, and ment, of the Welsh Members, or of the 
before she became too strong. He Nonconformists to take away the endow- 
would quote the words used by the hon. ments of the Church in the name of 
Member for Carnarvon when the Bill | religious equality. Another result of 
was introduced by the Home Secretary this endowment clause, as had been 
last year. Referring to a statement of shown by those who knew the Church in 
his that a large number of Noncon- Wales, was that there were parishes 
formists had applied to ministers of the where it would be impossible to maintain 
Church of England, the hon. Member a resident clergy. The other day, when 
said— that question was being discussed, the 
hon. Member for Mid Glamorgan made 
“This proselytism in Wales was the strongest 4 statement to the effect that there was 
possible argument for Disestablishment and | 
Disendow maak? ‘not, to his knowledge, a single parish in 
| the wholeof Walesw rhich had not a regular 
In other words, because the Church was | minister, a chapel, and regular services. 
making converts and doing her work | The South Wales Daily Star, which was 
well, a fatal blow must be struck before | published in Newport, commented on this 
she became too powerful, and Dises-| statement, and gave a list of 60 parishes 
tablishment became impossible. Was|in Monmouthshire where there was no 
that a reasonable ground for the House | minister, chapel, or place of worship which 
of Commons to act upon? What would | was not in connection with the Church. 
be the result if Disendowment were coupled | He submitted that this was a very serious 
with Disestablishment? In the first} matter. In Monmouthshire alone there 
place, a new and monstrous inequality | were 60 parishes, on the evidence of this 
would be created. The question of | newspaper, in which there was a regular 
Nonconformist endowments had been | service given by the Nonconformists. In 
ruled outside the Bill, and so they could |a great many of those parishes it would 
not be referred to. But the Gov ernment | be impossible through poverty to maintain 
was proposing to take away from the|a resident clergy. All hon. members 
Church every single penny of her en-| were aware of the appeals that were being 
dowments, except those granted since|made at this time in London and else- 
1703, and not a single penny of the| where for more money to aid religious 
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effort, to spread the light of the Gospel | | joint property of Church and State, and 
among the poor in the East End of that when the partnership was dissolved, 
London and in the coal-fields of South | the State had a right to take the money 
Wales ; and yet now was the moment) which was given to the Church when 
chosen by the Government, at the bidding | Church and State were one. But could 
of their Welsh masters, to bring a pro- | that argument hold good for one moment? 
posal forward to take away from the! When this money was given, it was not 
Church in Wales the miserable pittance ‘contemplated that Church and State 
it possessed and devote it to secular pur-| would be divided, and it would be as 
poses. Who could pretend to say that, reasonable to contend that money settled 
opposed to the case of the Irish Church, by a father upon the marriage of his 
there was a Surplusfund? The funds of | daughter should become the property of 
the Church were £4,000,000 less than | the husband on the dissolution of the 
the Irish Church after Disendownment ; | marriage without issue, as to suggest that 
the number of clergy had doubled in| this money should revert to the State 
Wales and their incomes had been de-| when the union between Church and 
creased. The average stipend was under | State should be dissolved. Many of 
£200 a year. The Home Secretary had | them felt very strongly that these pro- 
said that strong language had been used | | perties ought not to be devoted to 
about this Bill, and especially about the | secular uses. Whose image and super- 
disendowment part of of it. He admitted | scription did these coins bear? They 
that strong language had been used ; but | were quite ready to hand over to Cesar 
at the same time it should be remembered | the things that were Cwsar’s; but they 
that their feelings with regard to the | thought “that these coins were stamped 
subject were strong. The Government by | | with 3 a far higher and nobler superscrip- 
this Bill werestriking,for merely party pur-| tion. The whole force and power of this 
poses, at the tenderest part of poor Church- | cry for Disestablishment came from a few 
men, and of those who knew and loved) earnest, sincere, religious men, who 
Wales. Churchmen had however estab-| really believed that by dissolving the 
lished in the country avery strong organi-| union between Church and State, they 
sation in defence of the Church, which was | were benefiting the cause of religion. It 
working in every parish, and which was was, of course, no use appealing to the 
spreading the truth about the iniquity of | enemies of the Church, but he did appeal 
this Bill—an organisation which had | to those men to vote against this clause, 
been already brought into play, and|and he would ask them to pause and 
which had done notable work at several | consider the grave and terrible responsi- 
recent by-elections. Whatever might) bility that would lie upon them if they 
happen in that House or elsewhere he transferred ecclesiastical property to 
would continue to call this portion of the secular uses. 
Bill plunder and sacrilege. *Mr. KENYON (Denbigh District) 
Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) | said, that in his experience there were 
thought that this clause was so impor- | two classes of people who could not be 
tant that it ought to be considered apart | converted—the one, ladies; the other, 
from the question of Disestablishment.| Welsh Radicals. The latter appeared to 
Was there any man who hoped to benefit | him to be in the position of the young 
the Church by Disendowment! The) man who, when his banns were being 
Nonconformist bodies claimed that they called at the parish church had to 
were more fitted to exercise their spiritual | answer to the question whether there 
functions because they were not con-| were any just cause or impediment, 
nected with the State; but was there a‘ What else am I here for?” That was 
representative of any Nonconformist what hon. Gentlemen from Wales, who 
body who would dare to get up | sat opposite, were there for. They were 
to say that the body he  repre- compelled by their constituents to sup- 
sented would have been more potent | port the Disendowment of the Welsh 
and more spiritually efficient if it'Church. He, therefore, had no cause to 
had been deprived of its funds ’?| complain of them. But he protested, as 
Was the property the property of the a Welshman who knew Wales and who 
Church or of the State? It would be| loved her even better than he knew her, 
contended, of course, that it was the that this measure was not one which 
\ 
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commended itself to the people of Wales. | 
In saying this, he made all possible 
allowances to hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway on the other side of 
the House. But, to show what he meant, 
he ventured to remind hon. Members 
that he had presented against this Bill | 
that day two Petitions which were fairly 
typical. Both those places, one of which 
was a manufacturing town, and the 
other a portion of a rural district, were 
in his own constituency, which contained 
many Welsh-speaking Welshmen. The 
signatures attached to these Petitions 
amounted to upwards of 3,500, and the 
largest poll in the constituency was 
when he polled 1760 votes, and was 
returned by a majority of 360, so 
that showed that in that constituency 
there was a very strong feeling against 
the Bill, and that the people of Wales 
were not so entirely on one side 
upon this question as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite represented. For himself he 
would say that he believed Disestablish- 
ment to be the greater evil of the two 
that were to be inflicted on Wales by 
the Bill. For Disendowment, compara- 
tively speaking, he cared little, because 
he knew there were plenty of good 
Churchmen in Wales who would be 
ready to come forward, if necessary, as 
their ancestors had done before them, to 
fill up the gap in the interests of the 
Church they loved and honoured. As 
he had said, he personally looked at 
Disestablishment as the greater evil, 
but if he were asked his opinion about 
Disendowment he must conscientiously 
say thatif there was one species of property 
which ought to have been secure among 
the law-abiding people of Wales, whose 
virtues he knew and whose consistency 
he honoured, it should have been the 
property of the Church, because he was 
free to acknowledge that in no other 
part of the United Kingdom had religion 
so deep a seat as it had among Welsh- 
men. He would only say further that 
even if the Bill was carried Welsh 
Churchmen and Welsh Conservatives 
would not despair of the future. 

Mr. C. E. TRITTON (Lambeth, 
Norwood) said, that in the arrangement 
of the clauses of the Bill on the first 
page the clause under discussion was 
entitled “‘ Transfer of Property.” Some 


of them on that side of the House 
thought that another and a more 


Mr. Kenyon. ' 
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‘to the clause. 
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expressive title might have been given 
He ventured to think 
that the transfer was of the wrong kind, 
that it was in a down-grade direction. It 
was a transfer of property from religious 
to secular objects, but what was wanted 
in the conditions of the present day, 
with all its sins and its sorrows, was 
rather a transfer of property from secular 
to religious uses. Personally he would 
prefer to see the endowments of every 
Nonconformist body considerably aug- 
mented rather than that the endowments 
of the Church of England, orof any 
other religious body, should be decreased 
by a single shilling. He was convinced 
that there was hardly a parish in any 
of our great towns in which the lives of 
the people would not be made much 
happier, and their prospects rendered 
brighter, if only more funds were forth- 
coming for the enlargement of Church 
organisation in the parish, and for the 
increase of every kind of religious 
agency, lay and otherwise. There was 
no greater problem among the social 
problems with which we had to deal than 
the fact of the ever-increasing masses of 
people in our great cities, and never was 
there a time when a greater demand was 
made on the resources of the Church for 
its work among the people than at pre- 
sent. Yet this was the time, of all times, 
when the Government had thought fit 
to bring in a Bill to hinder and cripple 
the good work the Church was doing in 
one of the weakest parts of the United 
Kingdom. His reasons for supporting 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Tunbridge Division to omit Clause 3 
were first, because he could not see, in 
spite of what the legal luminaries had 
said, that Parliament had any moral 
right whatever to alienate for secular 
purposes money which had been given 
in bygone ages for the service of 
the Church and the glory of God. 
Secondly, he supported the Amendment 
because he was perfectly certain that if 
they could take the view of the country 
upon this clause alone there would be a 
very large majority in favour of omitting 
it from the Bill. He had the honour and 
acquaintance of a very large number of 
Nonconformists of one denomination or 
another who wished to see the Church 
what they called separated from the 
trammels of the State, but he believed 
there were only a very small proportion 
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whowished to seethe Church Disendowed | title by which the Church holds the pro- 
as well. They admired the work she was “perty which she does hold. It is a con- 
doing ; they knew what her missions of |solation to me to reflect that all these 
mercy were; they recognised that she | questions may be dismissed in discussing 
and they were comrades in one common this clause. Nor is it necessary or rele- 
good work; and they did not want to| vant, or even in order, to discuss what 
see her crippled or hindered in that work. | is the precise character of the advantages 
He was talking to the wife of an ex-| which the State derives from its con- 
Radical Member, a most intelligent lady,| nection with the Church, or which 
as he was sure the wife of an ex-Radical|the Church derives from its  con- 
Member must necessarily be. Poor|nection with the State. The simple 
thing ; she had suffered from a transfer | and solitary question which we have to 
of property which was not altogether | determine to-night is, whether it is con- 
agreeable to her ; in other words, on her | sistent with our public duty to deprive a 
way home in the omnibus she had had | Christian denomination of four millions 
her pocket picked and her purse re-|of money. Ido not think I lack sym- 
moved. In order to turn her mind from | pathy for opinions that differ from mine. 
her sad plight, he asked her what she|I think I am able in most cases to put 
thought of the Bill for the Disendow- myself i in the position of those who differ 
ment of the Church in Wales. She spoke | from me, even when the differences that 
in the most fervid way, with a torrent of divide us are very great; but I have 
words, and finished by saying that this| never been able, and I cannot now put 
House of Parliament had no more right | myself in the position of either a Church- 
to take away the property of the Church|man or a Nonconformist who believes 
than the expert had to relieve her of her | that the truths which the Church teaches 
property on her way home in the omni- |are great truths, necessary truths, truths 
bus. He ventured to think there were | | which it is of the utmost importance to 
a large number of earnest, pious Noncon- | teach——I cannot, I say, put myself in the 
formists who agreed entirely with the | position of a man who holds those views 
views of the wife of the ex-Radical Mem- | and, at the same time, holds the opinion 
ber of Parliament. that the great body on which the duty 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This clause |of impressing those doctrines on the 
isolates in a convenient manner one of | people rests ought to be deprived of the 
the most important aspects of the Bill| funds by which, among other secular in- 
which we have now been discussing for | struments, it carries on the great work 
four or five nights. I confess that the | which has been confided to it. The men 
practical aspects of Disendowment have | who with good, though mistaken, motives 
always impressed me even more power-| are attempting to carry this out are men 
fully than the practical aspects of Dis-| who believe as strongly as I do that the 
establishment. In that impression I | Christianity which the Church teaches is 
believe I differ from many gentlemen who | a Christianity which ought to be taught. 
agree with me upon the general views I | They are men who must hold as strongly 
hold with regard to this Bill, but the as I do that you cannot carry on any 
view I take upon that subject is so strong | work, religious or secular, in these days 
that I should not be candid if I did not| without that necessary machinery which 
give it on this occasion full expression. | Nonconformists themselves are as much 
We have suffered in all the pre-| obliged to employ as Churchmen are. 
vious discussions we have had upon | How, in these circumstances, Nonconfor- 
this measure from the fact that the | mists can reconcile it to their consciences 
question of Disendowment has been | to deprive the Church of its funds I have 
mixed up with every kind of his-| never been able to understand. The 
torical and antiquarian investigation.| Member for the Denbigh Boroughs has 
We have been asked by one speaker | told us that the money which this Bill 
after another to look into the origin of | will take away from the Church will be 
tithes and into the precise effect which | replaced by the loyalty and public spirit 
the changes which took place at the Re-|of Churchmen. I hope it may be as he 
formation have upon the tenure of says ; but it is not easy, as those who 
ecclesiastical property, and upon the/|have been engaged in charitable work 
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know full well, to find four millions. 
Wales is not a rich country. How are 
you going to find that sum there? You 
will have to go far beyond the borders of 
Wales if you are going to obtain any- 
thing like the sum required, and the 
money which, from the loyalty of Church- 
men outside Wales, you may be able to 
get to carry on the work of the Church 
must, necessarily, will almost certainly, 
be withdrawn from other works almost 
as necessary, almost as desirable, and 
having almost as great claims upon the 
attention of Christian men. Let any 
Nonconformist put to his conscience this 
question. If he admits, as I think he 
will, that the work done by the Church 
in Wales is Christian work, if he will put 
out of his mind all this controversy 
about the origin of tithes, all the meta- 
physics of Disestablishment, and if he 
will ask himself the simple question whe- 
ther he would like to deprive a 
Christian body of the means of carry- 
ingout its Christian work, means which, 
by the admission of every human being, 
are being used for the best purposes, 
then I think he will realise exactly what 
it is he is voting for when he goes into 
the Lobby in support of the clause we 
are now discussing. For that is the 
plain and simple issue before us. My 
own mind is so clear upon the subject 
that I find it difficult to persuade myself 
that there can be any Nonconformist, 
whatever may be his views on Disestab- 
lishment, which is a far more difficult 


question, admitting of far greater differ- | 


ences of opinion—TI find it difficult to 
_understand how, holding the views 
which he does about religion and about 
the religious work done at this moment 
by the Church in Wales, he can recon- 
cile it to his conscience to vote for this 
clause. To all those who are now deter- 
mining deliberately—I will not say to 
commit sacrilege, I will not say to rob 
the Church, I will use no word implying 
criminality in the slightest degree—but 
who, I will say, are determining to de- 
prive the Church of means which she is 
using well for an avowedly great object 
—an object which the great mass of 
Members in this House believe to be an 
object that ought to be effected— 
to all those I leave it to reconcile 
it to their consciences how they can 
vote with the “Ayes” when you, Sir, 
put this question from the Chair. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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I, for my part, have never given a vote 
in this House with more absolute con- 
fidence that I was speaking in favour of 
the right, that I was speaking in favour 
of the highest public morality and of the 
cause of the public good—I have never 
given a vote with more confidence than I 
shall give my vote to-night to preserve to 
the Church that 4,000,000 of money 
which she has used well, which she is 
using well, and which I am confident she 
will every day use for better and for 
higher purposes. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) 
said, it would be hardly respectful to the 
right hon, Gentleman if what he had said 
was allowed to pass without a few words 
from his side of the House, though he 
thought that a very few words might be 
enough. He was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had refrained from any 
reflection on the motives of those who 
were going to vote for this clause. He 
would admit for a moment that the 
historical question was an_ indifferent 
question, and he would not tread again 
the well-worn path they trod on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. It was 
quite impossible for those on his side of 
the House, holding the views they did 
as to the origin of these Endowments, to 
deal with them on the same footing as 
they were prepared to deal with private 
benefactions given to the Church ; but 
he wished rather to say a word on 
the more general question. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked them why 
they deprived the Church of these en- 
dowments. They could not consistently 
with the principles they held continue to 
leave the Church of England in the 
possession of endowments which they 
believed were property originally given 
by and still and always under the control 
of the nation. But he would meet the 
right hon. Gentleman on the ground he 
had taken up. He had put it to the 
House that it was an injury to the 
religious work the Church of England 
was doing to deprive her of these en- 
dowments, and he put it as if Churches 
could not live without such endowments. 
Surely there must be many within whose 
knowledge it was that many of the most 
successful.and most useful Churches, in 
which there beat the strongest pulse of 
living spiritual life, had no endowments 
whatever. 
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Mr. BALFOUR : I did not say that | the Disestablished Church in Ireland. 
the Church could not live without these | He believed that the stimulus given to 
endowments. I said that this Bill spiritual life in the Protestant Epis- 
deprives the Church of £4,000,000 which | copalian Church of Ireland had more 
was being well spent on the purposes of than compensated for anything it had 
religion. | lost by Disestablishment and Disendow- 
Mr. BRYCE: Yes; but surely part ment; and he should be much deceived 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s argument |if the anticipations which were now 
was that the Church would be less formed as to the Church in Wales were 
strong when she was deprived of these| not realised, and if it did not turn out 
endowments. He entirely dissented that its life ‘and energy was greater in 
from this proposition. There was some | the future than they had ever been in 
great misconception on this point. Many the past, and that she would have no 
of the largest and most successful | cause to regret the vote the House was 
Churches did not possess anything at all | about to give. 
in the way of parochial endowments.| Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) 
He could speak for one of the most suc-| said, he had not spoken on this Bill, as 
cessful Dissenting communities in this | he had been engaged on other important 
country, the Congregationalists, and he | duties, but he desired at this moment to 
could say that they had very little in| say a few words on this, which was one 
the way of parochial endowments. He | of the most serious questions raised by 
could say the same of one of the greatest | ‘the Bill. They were going to decide 
and most efficient and vigorous Churches, perhaps the most important point in the 
the Unestablished Church of Scotland, | Bill ; and he desired to speak, not simply 
and he knew that that was true of the | as a member of the Opposition, not 
voluntary Churches of the United States simply as a Churchman, but as one who 
and the British Colonies. What endow- | earnestly desired to see Christianity 
ments they had were almost entirely | flourishing in this country. He had 
endowments for the education of clergy-| heard no argument adduced which could 
men ; but no endowments directed to) | satisfy the conscience that they were 
parochial purposes had superseded the| right i in voting away money which had 
duty discharged by the members of those | been given for the service of the Church 
denominations of contributing out of and of God to other purposes than those 
their weekly, monthly, or yearly incomes for which it had been given. He im- 
to the support of the ordinances of) plored the House to hesitate before it 
religion, and he was prepared to say that transferred money given for a specific 
a Church was not the less likely to be | object, and that the greatest object to 
energetic and active andusefulinher spiri- which money could be given, and 
tual work when sheexisted onthe free-will handed it over to any other object that 
offerings given by her worshippers. He | could be devised by man. Last Sunday 
was inclined to believe that that was the they were asked in the churches to con- 
most healthy condition for a Church, | tribute to support the work of the Church 
that she succeeded more fully when her) in the vast diocese of London. What 
life depended on the contributions of her | would they think if it were proposed 
worshippers than when she was living on that the money collected last Sunday 
gifts and benefactions. Whether he should be devoted to baths and wash- 
looked at the principle or at the experi- houses, or handed over to the tender 
ence of the unendowed Churches of this mercies of the London County Council? 
and other countries in which religion And why should they treat money given 
flourished, he came to the conclusion by those who had gone before with more 
that no such bad results as the right hon. | indifference than they would treat that 
Gentleman and many hon. Members on given last Sunday? They must have 
the other side of the House, he had no regard not only to the work which as 
doubt with perfect sincerity, anticipated Churchmen they were endeavouring to 
would follow from taking these endow. do in this country, but also to the great 
ments from the Church of England. tide of evil and wickedness which rested 
And he was confirmed in that opinion with us as in all other countries. How 
by what had happened in the case of | would the common work against that 
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evil be strengthened if this money were 
taken away from that portion of the 
Church which existed in Wales? It was 
like removing the best equipped ship from 
a fleet in the face of a common enemy. 
Why was this attack directed against 
the Church in Wales? Was it because 
it was the weakest part of the Church 
of England? If the attack was to be 
made at all, it should have been made 
against the Church in England, whose 
members resented an attack upon the 
the weakest portion in Wales. Church. 
men earnestly desired to work in har- 
mony with Nonconformists, whom they 
met, sometimes as opponents, but more 
often as friends in efforts to spread the 
influences of Christianity. He would 
ask hon. Members opposite, some mem- 
bers of the Church and some not, did 
they think they would be promoting the 
cause they had at heart if by their vote 
they weakened the greatest power for 
good which we had in this country? 
This was a serious night for the House, 
because we in this country professed an 
earnest desire to do all we could to pro- 
mote the good of the people and to 
elevate the social condition of the work- 
ing classes. It was 
that, although the 

have its shortcomings, yet it had 
been a _ great power for good. 
The House were asked at a critical, 
anxious time for all who loved their 
country, and were anxious for the wel- 
fare of their poor, to deprive one of their 
strongest and greatest powers of a vast 
amount of that influence which it might 
have for good. The Church would be a 
vast influence for good whatever might 
be done, but for the House to deprive 
such a power of any influence or strength 
it might have must be, indeed, a serious 
matter for the House, for the State, and 
for the country. Before they went into 
the Division Lobby he asked hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, whether they were Church- 
men or not, to hesitate before they 
became parties to voting away money 
given for the use of the Church and 
no other purposes whatever. Let the 
House take as its motto, when dealing 
with money given to religious bodies 
for the good of religion, for the highest 
interests of the people, what occurred in 


Mr. Samuel Hoare. 


Church might 


{COMMONS} 


acknowledged | 


Grand Committee. 1796 


the Lesson for the Day last Sunday» 
and— 
‘*Render unto Cesar the things that are 


Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 192 ; 
Noes 174.—( Division List, No. 97.) 


It being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Monday next. 


COURT OF SESSION CONSIGNATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of the Lord Advocate, Bill to 
make provision in regard to the Consignation of 
money in the Court of Session in Scotland; and 
for other purposes, presented and read 1°; to be 
read a second time on Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 271.] 





THE SCOTCH GRAND COMMITTEE. 


On the Motion that the House do 
adjourn, 


Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 
8.) asked at what hour on Thursday the 
Motion for the Scotch Grand Committee 
would be brought on. 

THe PATRONAGE SECRETARY 
to THE TREASURY (Mr. Tuomas 
| Etuis, Merionethshire) said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would make a 
statement as to Public Business on 
Thursday, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able then to say 
that proceedings in the Budget Bill would 
be stopped at half-past Ten, in order 
to proceed with the Scotch Grand 
Committee. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
r Twelve o’cock. 
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